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Tue author of the following Lectures left behind him neither Preface nor Tnirdtuction thereto. 
Hence it is inferred that he did not contemplate their publication. To those who had heard them 
read in the theological hall, they seemed a treasure too precious to lie buried amid the waste paper 
of the author’s study-room. In 1834, they were presented to the world in three volumes, from the 
Edinburgh press, and recently an edition has been issued in two volumes in Philadelphia. A brief 

sketch of Docror Dicx’s life and writings is given for the information of the American Reader. 
The Rev. Joun Dicx, D. D., was born on the 10th of October, 1764, in Aberdeen, Scotland. 
His father, for thirty-four years, the pastor of a secession church in that city, though not distin- 
guished for brilliancy of talents, or varied and extensive literary acquirements, was a man of exem- 
plary piety, untiring application to the duties of his office, and great purity of life. His mother 
possessed a vigorous, discriminating and cultivated mind. ‘To her kind and judicious attention he 
was deeply indebted for his early moral and religious education, and he ever cherished her memory 
with enthusiastic affection. He devoted himself so sedulously to learning while in 2 grammar school, 
that upon his admission into the university of his native city, in his twelfth year, he gained a bursa- 
ry, or the prize of a scholarship, by his proficiency in the latin language. His progress during his 
collegiate years fully satisfied the high expeciations which his early attainments had excited, He 
outstripped, by a lengthening distance, most of his compeers, and was a favorite of all the professors. 
In 1780, immediately after the completion of his course in the university, he commenced the study 
of Theology under the care of the Rev. Joux Brown, of Haddington, and in 1785 was licensed to 

preach by the Presbytery of Perth and Dunfermline. . 
wii Of the events of his ministerial life our space will allow us to state only, that in 1786 he became 
the pastor of a Chasen 1 in Slateford, a village near Edinburgh—that during his residence in that place 
he twice received and declined an invitation to settle in the Church in Aberdeen, which his father’s 
death had left vacant in 1793—that in 1801 he was translated to the important church of Greyfriars, 
in Glasgow—that his high reputation on this side of the Atlantic procured him, in 1815, the degree 
of D. D. from Nassau Hall in New Jersey—that in 1819, at the death of Dr. Lawson, Professor of 
systematic theology in the secession theological seminary in Scotland, he was chosen his sticcessor, 
and that he continued to discharge the duties of that office, and also those of the pastor of Greyfriars 
church till his death. On the 23d of January, 1833, he addressed, in a lengthy and animated speech, 
a large meeting which was held in Glasgow for the purpose of petitioning parliament to adopt certain 
‘resolutions relative to the sanctification of the Sabbath. After his return home he complained of an 
* ier ache, and passed a sleepless night. He rose next morning about 10 o’clock. “The Lord’s supper 
was to be administered i in his church on the next Sabbath, and he spent a short time in conimitting 
to memory a discourse prepared for the Becasion, from the text, ‘‘ The Father loveth the Son «and 
hath committed all things into his hands.’? About noon he took a-chill. Medical aid being then 
obtained, copious plceduts was used with apparent SUCCESS, and he conversed freely and cheerfully 
with his friends till 5 o’clock, when he sunk into a lethargy, i in which state he continued until his 
death the next day. A suppuration had taken place in the ear, and the matter had been discharged 
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iv INTRODUCTION. : : 
upon the brain, and produced inflammation and Beasion. Thus. suddenly was he removed from the 
earthly to the heavenly sanctuary. The garment ‘of mortality easily dropped off, and he entered into 
the joy of his Lord. Long will he be remembered by those to whom he has spoken the word of God.* 

In the nearest relations of private life, as a son, brother, husband, and father, Dr. Dick’s character 
was eminently lovely. His manners were characterized by ssid dignity, yet remarkably unos- 
tentatious. There was about them no distance, no reserve, no visible consciousness of superiority. 
Deeply impressed with the truth that the priest’s lips should keep knowledge, he seldom preached 
without having previously written and memorized his diseourses. In the desk he aimed at testifying 
the whole counsel of the grace of God and rightly dividing to every man the word of truth. In the 
performance of the private duties of his office, visiting the sick, and teaching from house to house, 
he was laboriously diligent. Asa theological professor, he taught and governed with unusual success. 
Few of his cotemporaries possessed equally extensive stores of biblical and classical knowledge. 
All these he judiciously applied to the illumination of the scripture, and the instruction of his class. 
By his students he was venerated as a teacher and loved as a man. In the language of Shakaggere; 
he grappled them to his soul with hooks of iron. 

His published works, omitting a few single discourses, are An Essay on Inspiration ; 3 Lectures 
on select portions of the Acts of the Apostles ; and Lectures on Theology. The last mentioned 
were read by their author in the discharge of his professional functions, and embody the substance 
of his Essay on Inspiration, and the peculiar viéws on church government which he advanced i in his 
Lectures on the Acts. 

After the recommendations of the work already submitted to the public, the publisher would only 
say, that at a period when Romanism is striking deep its roots in our country, and the theology of the 
Protestant churches is becoming infected with Pelagianism, he believes its publication to be an im- 
portant service to the religious community. . 
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Introductory Observations—Theology defined : Its Object and 
-Importance—Natural Theology—Supernatural ‘Theology 
- Its Divisions into didactic, polemic, and practical—Qualifi- 
cations of a Student of Theology : Piety, a competent Share 


of natural Talents and Learning, and a Love of Truth. 


TuroLocy embraces a great variety of topics, some 
of which are abstruse and difficult, and all have been 
perplexed by controversies, which commenced as soon 
as our religion was promulgated, and have been carried 
on from age to age, with all the: arguments which in- 
genuity and learning could supply. It is like an im- 
mense field, thickly covered with briers and thorns, 
which impede our progress, and through which we 
must force our way with toil’ and ‘pain, in the pursuit 
of truth. The private Christian, ignorant of the subtle 
disputes which have arisen concerning almost every 
article of faith, humbly takes up the Bible as the Word 
of God, and by a short and easy process, acquires that 
measure of knowledge which, through the teaching of 
the Divine Spirit, makes him wise unto salvation. But 
the minister of religion proceeds more slowly, encoun- 
ters obstacles at every step, and often is compelled to 
assume the character of a polemic, because he must 
study theclogy as a science, and be able not only to 
instruct the simple and illiterate, but also to contend 
with the wise and learned, whether as infidels they op- 
pose revelation in general, or as heretics they impugn 
any of its doctrines. ‘To superintend and assist your 
studies in a subject so extensive, so complicated, and 
so embarrassed with difficulties, is a task which I 
should not have willingly undertaken: but as it has 
been imposed upon me for a time, I must attempt to 
estou , although I know beforehand, that I shall 


neither do justice to you, nor give satisfaction. to my~ 


self. I commit myself and you to the Father of lights, 
from whom comes down every good and perfect gift,— 
earnestly beseeching him to prevent me from handling 
his word deceitfully, or in any instance misleading 
your minds, and to bless such instructions as you may 
receive, for advancing your progress in divine know]- 
edge and in personal religion. 

There are various departments of human knowledge, 
to each of which a degree of value ought to be attach- 
ed, according to its intrinsic worth, or its nearer or 
more remote connexion with our: business and our in- 
terests. The objects of knowledge are, mind and mat- 
ter; the sciences and the arts; man-himself under his 
different aspects, as an animated being, as the subject of 
moral obligation, and asa member of civil society ; the 
history of human opinions, inventions, and transactions ; 
and many other particulars which it would be tedious 
tomention. To these, individuals are led to direct their 


attention, in some instances, it would seem, by a natu- | 


ral predilection or an original disposition of mind, by ac- 
cidental circumstances, by imitation, by a regard to inter- 
est, by the love of glory, or by the principle of curiosity, 
which prompts us to inquire into what is unknown, and 
is gratified by the enlargement of our views, As man 
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has been endowed by his Creator with intellectual 
powers, he acts conformably to his will when he exerts 
them in the acquisition of useful knowledge; and the 
knowledge which is thus acquired must be considered 
as a divine communication, not immediate, indeed, like 
the revelations which were made to the prophets, but 
proceeding as certainly from the Father of lights. 


with which Providence -has furnished us, is as truly a 
gift of our Maker as was the manna which, being pre- 
pared by his own hand without, as far as we know, the. 
intervention of any natural cause, fell every night 
around the camp of the Israelites. Ido not therefore 
mean to undervalue those parts of knowledge to which 
I have referred, and which in their place are as neces- 
sary as revelation, when I add, that however worthy 
they are of attention, and however great are the advan- 
tages which they are calculated to impart, they yield 
in importance to the subject which alone will constitute 
the business of this course. 

Theology literally signifies, a discourse concerning 
God. By the ancients, the term was used in a more 
restricted, and a more extended sense. In the writings 
of the Fathers, mention is made of the Theology of the 
Sacred Trinity, and of the Theology of the Son of God, 
or of the Divinity of our Saviour; while the word, at 
other times, denotes the general system of truth con- 
tained in the Scriptures of the Old and New Testament, 
or these Scriptures themselves. It may be defined to 
be the science which treats of God, his nature, his at- 
tributes, his counsels, his works, and his dispensations 
towards the human race. I call it a science, because 
it is equally worthy of that designation with any of 
those departments of knowledge to which it is applied 
by common consent; for, although its authentic records 
do not deliver theology in a scientific form, it is foun- 
ded on first principles, from which its subordinate parts 
are deducible ; and, throughout all its ramifications, 
there is a connexion, a mutual dependence, constituting 
a harmonious whole.» Reflection upon the subject of 
theology will convince us that it claims the preference 
to all other studies. In God, we behold an assemblage 
of all conceivable excellencies, existing in the highest 
degree, and in the most perfect accordance; the union 
of grandeur and loveliness, of every thing fitted to 
awaken solemn and pleasing emotions, to impress us 

eneration, to gain our confidence, to inspire us 

. He is invisible to mortal eyes, but this is 

, asc n for suspending our inquiries, because we 
are furnished not only with external senses, by which 
we communicate with the material creation, but also 
with mental faculties, which qualify us for hol i 
tercourse with the intellectual or spiritual world 
mystery which envelopes his nature might discoy 


us, if we entertained a presumptuous wish to compre- 
hend his infinite essence; but it presents no obstacle 
to the attainment of that degree of knowledge which 


: ae . ts 
will serve as the foundation of religion, since he has 
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Whatever blessing is obtained by the use of means _. 
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been pleased to gr ich manifestations of himself as 
_are suitable to o limited capacity and 
state of existence.» His remoteness from 
separated from him by an interval of infinit 
been urged by some men as an argument for dis 
him from ‘our thoughts, and_ confining them to 
more nearly allied to us; but 
the estimation of those who consider, that independent 
and self-existent as he is, he stands in the closest rela- 
tions to us, as our Maker, our Lawgiver, and our Judge. 
To know this mighty Being, as far as he may be 


to love 


im, the most worthy exercise of our affections 3. 
and 


srve him the st honourable and delightful 


us; to contemplate the display of his attributes in his 


works and dispensations ; to discover his designs to- 


wards man in his original and his present state; to 


learn our duty to him, the means of enjoying his favour, | 


the hopes which we are authorized to entertain, and 
the wonderful expedient by which our fallen race is 
restored to purity and happiness ; these ave the objetts 
of theology, and entitle it to be pronounced the first of 
vall the sciences in dignity and importance. 


the ornament and amusement of life, a man who can 


sustain himself- by mechanical labour, may spend the | 


short time of his earthly pilgrimage, not without com- 
fort, nor without the honour which honesty and inte- 
grity may procure, especially if religion has shed some 
rays of its celestial light upon him; but he who has 
stored his mind with every kind of knowledge except 
the knowledge of God and divine things, lives, like a 
fool, and shall die without hope. 


Theology may be distinguished into natural and su-_ 


pernatural. By natural theology, is understood that 
knowledge of God which the light of nature teaches, 


or which is acquired by our unassisted powers, by the | 


exercise of reason, and the suggestions of conscience. 
It is not meant, that there is in the human mind an 
innate idea of God, a supposition manifestly absurd, 
and contradicted by experience, for individuals have 
been found in a savage state, in whom there was no 
snch idea; but that man, by contemplating the objects 
around him, is led to infer the existence of an invisible 


and from this first principle deduces 


world; tha 


our duty to honour and please him, by 
the practice « 


piety, and justice, and benevolence ; 


that the sonl is immortal; and that there is a future! 


state, in which the righteous will be rewarded, and the 
wicked will be punished. These are the great articles 
of natural theology ; and much reason and eloquence 
; e been employed jn illustrating them, and demon- 
strating their truth in opposition to the objections of 
atheists. 
sity of sentiment. It has been disputed, not only 
whether these are the only articles, but also whether 
there is such a thing as natural theology; or, in other 
words, whether the system, which bears that name, is 
discoverable by unassisted reason. There is no doubt 


that its truths, when proposed, are approved by reason, 
which supplies the most convincing arguments in sip-| 
port of them ; but the question is, whether men, left to | 
themselves, could arrive, by the observation of external | 


_ thin 
conclusion that there is one living and eternal Being 
ereated and governs the world, and would connect 


with it the other doctrines*in a regular series. ‘The 
discussion of this controversy does not belong to this 


We pcrnan lecture. 


Supernatural” theology is the system 


of religion 
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it will have no weight in 
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the present enfeebled and corrupt state of our moral 
purpose to which we can devote our time and talents. | 


I‘o ascertain the character of God in its aspect towards | 


to lowe is the noblest aim of the human understanding ;_ 


Ignorant | 
of the other sciences, and of tlre arts which minister to. 


f religion, as that this God governs the | 


Upon this subject, however, there is a diver-| 


s and the reflections of their own minds, at the | 
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which is contained in the Holy Scriptures ; and it is 
called supernatural, because the knowledge of it is not 
derived from reason, but from divine revelation. It 
incorporates the truths which have been enumerated as 
the articles of natural theology ; but it comprehends 
many other truths, which it could not have entered into 
the mind of man to conceive, and which exhibit new 
manifestations of the divine character, suitable to the 


new situation into which we have been brought by the 


fall. It is the religion of sinners, and consequently the 
only religion with which we are concerned. What is 
called yatural religion, is not: adapted to our circum- 

It holds out no hope to the guilty; and, in 


powers, its duties are absolutely impracticable. Chris- 
tianity has been said to be a republication of the law of 
nature. ‘The assertion is true, if it only mean that it 
teaches the doctrines which are supposed to be discover- 
able by reason, and teaches them more clearly, and ful- 
ly, and authoritatively ; but it is obviously false to affirm, 
that this is the whole design of Christianity, the dis- 
tinguishing character of which arises from its superad- 
ding to those doctrines the discovery 
mediatorial dispensation. ; 
Christian theology may be arranged under three divi- 
sions, distinguished by the titles of dogmatic, or didae- 
_ tic, polemic, and practical. 


he remedial or 


|  Itis the province of didactic theology to state and ex- 
plain the several doctrines of religion, and to point out 
the proofs. In treating this part of the subject, the the- 
ologian proceeds in the same manner as a teacher of 
any other science, who lays before his pupils its eon- 
stituent principles, and the conclusions which have 
been drawn from them, together with the train of reason- 
_ ing upon which they are foundeds Having examined the 
subject with attention and patience, and, as he trusts, 
with success, he imparts to othersithe result of his in- 
quiries, to facilitate their progress, and to lead them to 
the same views which he has adopted from conviction. 
| I will add, that itis his business, not only to bring for- 
| ward the several doctrines of religion, and the proofs, but 
also to exhibit them in their order and connexion. It 
is granted, that the Scriptures do not deliver religion to 
usin that artificial form which we find in the writings 
offihe schoolmen, and. of those modern divines who 
_ have inaigen in their steps, although there is certainly 
an approach to it in some parts of the Bible, particular- 
‘ly in the Epistle to the Romans; but no man, I think, 
| who (is in possession of his senses, and) understands 
what he is saying, will deny that religion is systematic, 
, The word of God is not an assemblage of writings which 
_ have no other relation to each other but juxtaposition, or 
collocation in the same volume, but acontinued revela- 
tion of his eternal counsels, ** in which he has abounded 
_ towards us in all wisdom and prudence.”? There is ars 
rangement here, as well as in his other works, although 
_it may require time and patience to discover it. Reli- 
| gion, if I may speak so, has a beginning, a middle, and 
an end. It has first principles, and secondary truths 
_ derived from these principles, and precepts founded upon 
| both. The study of the Seriptures is not recommended 
' to us, that we may load our memories with a multitude 


| of unconnected ideas, wih we may bring together 


_ and combine the truths w ro scattered up and down 
in them, and thus “ wnderstand what the will of the 
Lord is.”? In the mind of every intelligent reader of 
the Scriptures, a system is formed, the parts of which, 
_ by their union, reflect a new light upon one another; 

and certainly, the utility of this system is not destroyed 
or diminished by its being committed to writing, or be- 
ing communicated to others by oral instruction. Iam 

t aloss to understand the declamations which are so 

ommon against systematic theology ; and am disposed 


to think, that they are often as little understood, by 
their authors, unless it be their desion, as, in some 
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instances, we have reason to suspect, to expose to con- 
tempt a particular set of opinions, to cry down, for ex- 
ample, not the system of Socinus, or Arminius, b 
system of Calvin. Were their objections poin 
against a particular system, as improperly arranged, a 


too technical in its form, or as encumbered with a mul-|. 
‘tiplicity of useless distinctions, we might concur with | 


them, on finding the charge to be true. But to admit, 
as they must do, that religion is not a mass of incohe- 
rent opinions, but a series of truths harmonized by the 
wisdom of God, and, at the same time, to exclaim against 
its exhibition in a reoular form, as an attempt to subject 
the oracles of Heaven to the rules of human wisdom, is 
conduct which ill befits men of judgment and Jearning, 
and is worthy of those, alone, who * know neither what 
they say, nor whereof they affirm.” 
In the department of polemic theology, the contro- 
’ versies are considered which have been agitated in. the 
church, with respect to the doctrines, and precepts, and 
institutions of religion. The term is derived from a 
Greek word, which signifies warlike. A polemic di- 
vine is a warrior; he goes forth into the field to encoun- 
ter the adversaries of the truth. The word has an 
odious sound, and scems to aecord ill with the charac- 
ter of @ teacher of religion, who ought to be a minister 
of peace. On this ground, polemic theology is often 
held up as the object of scorn and detestation, and it is 
loudly demanded, that the voice of controversy should 
be heard no more within the walls of the church, that 
the disciples of Christ should bury all their disputes in 
oblivion, and, without minding differenees of opinion, 
should dwell toyether as brethren in unity. There 
ismuch simplicity and want of discernment in this pro- 
posal, when sincerely made. It is the suggestion of in- 
considerate zeal for one object, overlooking another of 
at least equal importance, accounting truth nothing, 
and peace every thing, and imagining that there may 
be Solid peace, although it does not rest upon the foun- 
_ dation of truth. Often, however, it is intended to 
conceal a sinister design, under the appearance of 
great liberality; a design to prevail upon one party 
to be quiet, while the other goes on to propagate its 
opinions without opposition. Every man who has 
observed from what quarter these eries for peace 
most frequently come, must have noticed that they 
are as insidious as the salutation of Joab to Amasa, 
whom he stabbed under the fifth rib when he took him 
by the heard, and said,—** Art thou in health, brother ?* 
Nothing is more obvious, than that when the truth is 
attacked it ought to be defended; and as it would be 
base pusillanimity to yield it without a strugzle to its 
adversaries, so it would be disgraceful, as well as crim- 
inal, in one of its professed guardians, not to be quali- 
fied to sustain the dignity of his office, and to uphold 
the sacred interests of religion, by his arguments and 
his eloquence. He should be “able, by sound doctrine, 
both to exhort, and to convince the gainsayers.” If 
controversial theology be accounted an evil, it is a ne- 
-cessary one; and let the blame be imputed to the men 
who have laboured, and are still labouring, to. pervert 
the oracles of God, not to those whom a sense of duty 
has compelJed tocome forward, and defend them against 
the rude assaults of presumption and impiety. 
Practical theology states and explains the duties 
which are enforced upon us in divine revelation. The 
way is prepared for it by the two preceding departments 
of the science, under which the doctrines are illustrated 
and vindicated, upon which these duties are founded, 
and which supply the only motives that will lead to the 
proper and acceptable performance of them. Some con- 
sider this as the only part of theology which is worthy 
of attention, speaking slightingly of faith, and pronounc- 
ing high panegyrics upon virtue as the one thing need- 
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the produce of his fields, without concerning 
f with the quality of the soil, and the means of 
calling forth its vegetative powers. 
looked upon as of inferior importance ; and they are apt 
to suspect those who are of a different opinion, of be- 
ing perverted in their taste, and corrupted in their prin- 
ciples, and to accuse them of bestowing that admiration 
upon a cold and uninteresting morality, which should 
be reserved for the sublime mysteries of faith. Both are 
chargeable with mistaking a part for the whole, and 
disjoining what God has united; with forgetting that 
religion, in all its parts, is an emanation from the Foun- 
tain of wisdom and purity ; and that itis alike necessary 
that its doctrines should be believed, and its duties 
should be practised. Religion is a barren speculation 
when it is treated merely as a theory. ° It should uni- 
formly be represented as a practical system ; the ten- 
dency of its doctrines to promote holiness of heart 
and life should be pointed out, and the nature of ho- 


liness explained, that men may know what are the 


good works which it is incumbent upon them, as the 
professed disciples of Christ, to maintain. ‘A scribe 
well instructed unto the kingdom of heaven,’’ a minis- 
ter who would declare all the counsel of God to the 
people under his charge, must be an able expounder of 
the law, as well as a zealous preacher of the gospel. 

Theology is not one of those recondite subjects, 
which it is left to the curious to investigate, and in the 
contemplation of which, speculative and reflecting men 
may spend their hours of Jeisure and solitude. Its 
claim to universal attention is manifest from the succinct 
account which has now been given of its nature. Its in- 
structions are addressed to persons of every description, 
to the learned, and to the unlearned, to the retired stu- 
dent, and him who is engaged in the bustling scenes 
of life. It is interesting to all, as furnishing the knowl- 
edge of God and his Son, which is the source of eternal 
life. But in your case, there is a particular reason, be- 
sides a regard to your personal welfare, why it should 
not only engage a share of your thoughts, but be made 
the principal object of your inquiries. Theology is 
your profession, as medicine, is that of a physician, and 
Jaw of abarrister. It should be your ambition to excel in 
it, not, however, from the same motives which stimulate 
the diligence of the men of other professions, the desire 
of fame, or the prospect of gain, but with a view to the 
faithful and honourable discharge of the duties of the of- 
fice with which you expect one day to be intrusted. 
“These menare the servants of the most High God, who 
shew unto us the way of salvation.” 

In the sequel of this lecture, I shall briefly point out 
the qualifications which are indispensably necessary 
to a student of theology. 

The first which I shall mention is piety. I have 
called theology a science, but [ did not mean to insin- 
uate, that like the other sciences, it should be regarded 
merely as a subject of cold speculation and philosophi- 
eal inquiry. As the conscience should be deeply im- 
pressed with the authority of God in this revelation of 
his will, so the heart should be affected by the views 
whieh it gives of Him and ourselves, and all its move- 
ments should be in unison with the manifestations of 
his character and attributes. While the student of theo- 
logy is assiduously labouring to store his mind with 
knowledge which is to be communicated to others, it 
should be his first care to convert it by faith and prayer 
to his own use, that he may be nourished with the 
heavenly food which he is preparing for the household 
of God. If we are destitute of piety, we cannot enjoy 
the divine blessing on our studies ; and although, by 
the exercise of our natural faculties, and the common 
assistance of Providence, we may acquire the knowledge 
of the Scriptures as well as of any other bock, what will 


ind in doing so, they display much the same wis- 
is a husbandman would show, who should think. 


By others, it is 
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it avail? It will minister no consolation to our 
and will serve to aggravate our guilt and condemn 
for “* the, servant who knew his master’s will an 
not, s Weaten with many stripes.”” The knov 
which we do attain will be superficial and only literal, 
the unrenewed mind being incapable of discerning spir- 
itual truths, and supernatural illumination being neces- 
sary to clear and impressive conceptions of doctrines, 
which reason is too dim-sighted to discover. We may 
think and speak of the wisdom and love of God in re- 
demption, but we shall fé#l no holy admiration of the 
one, no animating and melting sense of the other. ‘T'he 
want of piety may even prove an obstacle to the fairness 
and success of our speculative inquiries; for if our 
hearts remain under the influence of their innate enmity 
to God, we cannot cordially assent to those parts of the 
system which exalt him so highly, and degrade us so 
low ; and we may be-tempted, as others before us have 
been, to accommodate them to our prejudices, to mould 
them into a shape more pleasing to our taste, more ac- 
cordant with our feelings. 
verse disputes, and resist the truth, are represented as 
*“‘men of corrupt minds,”’* 
begin, and to carry on your studies, with fervent prayer 
for the Spirit of wisdom and revelation in the knowl- 
edge of Christ, who will lead you into all the truth, and 
fill you with joy and peace in believing. He who 
mingles humble and devout supplications with his stu- 
dies, cannot fail to succeed. wd 

But piety, although indispensably necessary, is not 
the only qualification. ‘The study of theology demands, 


if not the powers of genius, yet certainly a compe- | 
tent portion of intellectual ability, a mind capable of | 


attention and patient investigation, of distinguishing 
and combining, and of communicating the result of its 
inquiries by accurate arrangement, and perspicuous ex- 
position. It is a strange and unfounded notion, that 


theology is an inferior study, and that those may suc- , 


ceed in it who are disqualified for any other profession. 
Jrreligious men may think that the lame and the blind 
are offerings good enough for the altar of God, but his 
service is worthy of the noblest talents ; and although 
the ministrations of weak men have been frequently 
blessed, while those of some others far superior to them 
have not been attended with equal success, yet there is 
no doubt, that upon the whole it has been by the labours 
of persons properly furnished for the work by nature 
and education, that the edification of the church and the 
general interests of religion have been chiefly promoted. 
The mention of education leads me to remark, that as 
a competent portion of natural talents is requisite to 
success in the study of theology, it is farther requisite 
that these should be improved by previous discipline. 
You know what are the preparatory studies which our 
church prescribes to those who are looking forward to 
the office of the ministry, Whether their time is em- 
plage sp aéquiring the knowledge of languages, or in 
cultivating the sciences, the object is not only to enlarge 
their stock of ideas, or to open the sources from which 
ideas may he derived, but to exercise and invigorate 
their faculties, and to form their minds to habits of re- 
flection and inquiry, Individuals may sometimes be 
found, who have not enjoyed the advantages of a regu- 
lar education, but are so eminently gifted by nature as 
to be able to perform, in a creditable manner, the duties 
of public teachers of religion. But such instances are 
rare; and nothing is more absurd, than upon the author- 
ity-of a few extraordinary cases to establish a general 
tule. In general, an unlearned ministry will be neither 
respectable nor useful. The experiment was made 
some years ago in this country, but its success was not 
such as to encourage its patrons to persist in it long. 
They soon discovered the incompetency of illiterate 
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Those who indulge in per- | 


You ought. therefore to | 
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preachers, and found it expedient, for the credit of their 
arty, to furnish them with a portion of human learning, 

was once represented as useless and pernicious. 
s been sagely asked, what need is there of Greek 
and Latin and philosophy, to qualify a man for pro- 

laiming the good news of Saygption § Why should 

e waste his time in schools and universities, where 
nothing is to be learned but the vain wisdom of the 
world? Let him take the Scriptures into his hand, and 
then declare to his fellow-sinners what he has read and 
believed. To these reasoners, or rather, declaimers, 
for of the crime of reasoning they are on this occasion 
guiltless, I would reply in the words of the prophet, 
* What is the chaff tothe wheat?’ Bring forth your 
self-taught haranguers, and place, in opposition to them, 
an equal number of preachers of man’s making, as you 
_ somietimes call them, that we may judge of the utility 
or worthlessness of human learning, by the self-suffi- 
cient dogmatism, the enthusiastic rhapsodies, and the 
_ perpetual recurrence of a few favourite topics, on the 
one hand; and by the good sense, the lucid arrangement, 
and the varied illustration of truth, on the other. Learn- 
ing, then, is necessary to the study of theology ; and 
without its aid, our knowledge must be very incom- 
plete. Can he be called a divine, whose accomplish- 
| ments are little superior, if they be superior, to those of 
| many pious mechanics ; or can he expound the Serip- 
tures, who is unable to consult them in the original Jan- 
guages, and is unacquainted with the histories, and 
laws, and manners, and opinions, to which they so often 
refer? In this view, it may be justly said, philosophia 
theologie ancillatur,—philosophy is the handmaid, al- 
though not the mistress, of theology. I conclude this 
topic, with a familiar scriptural allusion, for which we 


are probably indebted to Origen, the father of 5 inendi 


cal interpretation, who, recommending to his frie 
Gregory of Nazianzum the study of the Grecian philo- 
sophy as a means of preparing him for the study of the 
| Christian religion, adds, that as the Israelites employ- 
| ed the spoils of Egypt in the construction of the taber- ~ 
nacle and its furniture, so we should consecrate our 
learning to the service of God. 

I shall take notice only of another qualification, the 
love of truth, which is to be found in every mind imbu- 
/ed with piety. Whatever is the subject of inquiry, 
/men are always desirous to discover the truth, unless 
| it happen that error will be more soothing, or more con- 
ducive to their immediate interests; but here, it should 
be sought with greater diligence and care than in any 
| of the sciences, on account of its superior value. The 
_ constant aim of astudent of theology, must be to ascer- 
_tain the mind of God in the Seriptures, by reading, and 
reflecting upon them. _He should come to the study, 
hot with a view to find out arguments in favour of the 
system which he may have been previously led to 
adopt, but to learn what is the system which has pro- 
ceeded from the Father of lights by the ministry of his 
inspired messengers. I do not mean to concur with 
some (declaimers,) who would dissuade the student 
from having any recourse to human aid, and call 
upon him to make his own understanding his only re- 
source, and to commence his inquiries as unprovided and 
as helpless as if not an indjvidual had gone before him 
to point out the way. I do not so undervalue the la- 
| bours of pious and learned men, who shine as lights in 
the firmament of the church; and J have little doubt, 
that nothing would be more mortifying to those de- 
claimers, than our adopting their advice in its full ex- 
| tent, and treating their own writings with as little regard 


as they wish us to express for the writings of others. 


But I mean, that while we consult the opinions of 
others, we should remember that they are fallible, and 
in themselves of no autherity; and that our ultimate 
appeal should be to the Scriptures, by which alone the 
question of truth and error can be decided in religion, 


pee . 


Follow them whithersoever they shall lead you. Re- 


fuse not to follow them, although it should be necessary | 
to part from those, whose dictates you have been hitherto]. 
He who holds the. 
office which I have undertaken must deliver a particular | 
e system of the church, which | 
because he believes it to be 


accustomed to reverence as oracles. 


system, because it is 
has appointed him, an 
true. He must say also, that if you will be ministers 
of that church, you must adopt her creed, because she 
allows no other to be taught to the people. But farther 
he has no right to proceed. He is not the lord of your 
faith. He does not claim to teach authoritatively, and, 
like Pythagoras, to substitute his own affirmations for 
wisdom. He calls upon you to inquire for yourselves, 
with earnest prayer for divine illumination, and to em- 
brace the truth wherever you may findit. ‘Prove all 
things; hold fast that which is good.” 
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LECTURE II. 


SOURCES OF THEOLOGY: REASON, 


Sources of Theology, Reason and Revelation—Reason defined : 
Extent of its Discoveries respecting the Being and Attributes 
of God ; Man’s Relation to God ; Creation ; Providence ; 
Morality; and the Immortality of the Soul—Reason insuffi- 
cient to establish the Doctrines of natural.Religion : totally 
silent respecting those of supernatural Religion—The just 
Office of Reason in Theology. 


In the preceding lecture, I endeavoured to give you 
a general view of the nature of theology, and pointed 
out its superiority to every other subject of study. As 
it treats of God and divine things, of our duty and our 
hopes, it is equally interesting to the learned and the 


unlearned. I showed you that it is distinguished into | 


natural, and supernatural or revealed theology ; and that 
of the latter there are three divisions,-—didactic, polemic, 
and practical theology. Didactic theology explains the 
doctrines of religion, and states the proofs, or the argu- 
ments by which their truth is evinced. Polemic theo- 
logy considers the controversies respecting those doc- 
trines, and replies to the objections of adversaries. It 
is the business of practical theology to point out the im- 
provement which should be made of the doctrines, by 
detailing the duties incumbent upon those who profess 
. to receive them as true, and the motives which they sup- 
ply to the faithful performance of these duties. I con- 
cluded by laying before you some of the qualifications 


for the study of theology ; and I mentioned piety, with-| 


out which the study, if not unsuccessful, will certainly 
be unprofitable ; a competent share of human learning, 
which is indispensably necessary to eminence in your 
profession; and the love of truth, or a sincere desire to 
know the will of God, leading to candour and diligence 
in your inquiries. 

Let us now proceed to inquire what are the sources 
of theology; or, in others words, what are the sources 
from which our knowledge of it is derived. These 
are reason and revelation. Here our attention is de- 
manded to such questions as these—Whether reason 
and revelation are both necessary ? If only one, wheth- 
er is it reason or revelation ? and, lastly, if reason alone 
is insufficient, how far its discoveries extend, and what 
are its defects, which are supplied by revelation ? 

. Reason signifies, in this place, the intellectual and 
moral faculties of man, exercised without any superna- 
tural assistance in the investigation of religion. Wheth- 
er under its guidance he can attain all the knowledge 
which is necessary to conduct him to virtue and happi- 
ness, is the great subject of controversy between infidels 
and Christians. There is another dispute, among 
Christians themselves, with respect to the degree of its 
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ability ; while some maintain that it can discover the | 
doctrines of what is called natural religion, others | 
You. I].—B 
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affirm that these could not be known without the aid of 
revelation. ; 
, . Nothing is more unphilosophical, and a more certain 
urce of @rror, than to indulge in vague speculations 
nd barren generalities upon any subject, when itis in our 
ower to enter into a close investigation of it, and to 
bring it to the test of experience. It is easy to pre- 
sent to us a system of religion, containing a variety of 
articles supported by a train of arguments, which seem 
to amount to demonstration; and to tell us, that reason, 
being the gift of God, must be perfectly sufficient to di- 
rect men in all the parts of their duty ; that religion being 
a general concern, they would not be responsible, unless 
they were all furnished with the means of acquiring the 
knowledge of it ; that the supposition of supplementary 
/ means is a reflection upon the wisdom of God, as if he 
had not originally adapted man to his situation, and was 
hence compelled to devise a new expedient for correct- 
ing the error. Without examining these assertions one 
by one, and showing, which we might do, that they are 
mere gratuitous assumptions, it may suffice to observe, 
that not a single fact in the history of mankind can be 
adduced in confirmation of them. They are an Utopian 
description of an imaginary state, not a sober relation 
of things which really exist. They are @ priori argu- 
ments, or arguments deduced from our own previous 
conceptions, not arguments, @ posteriori, or founded 
on observation and experience. The question is not, 
what should be, according to our ideas of justice and 
fitness, but what actually is; not what purposes reason, 
abstractly considered, may be presumed to accomplish, 
but what purposes reason, as existing in men, is found 
to have actually accomplished. It is preposterous, first 
to give an arbitrary definition of reason, and then to con- 
clude that it is capable of exerting all the power which 
| we have been pleased to ascribe to it; it is more conso- 


| nant to-sound philosophy, to judge of the power of rea- 

son by its effects. In a word, we must not waste 
| our time, and impose upon ourselves, by endeavouring 
to show beforehand what reason can do; we ought to 
proceed according to a different and a safer plan, and 
| Inquire what it has actually done. 

It may be proper to remark, that there are two senses 
in which reason may be understood, and consequently, 
| that what is true of it in one sense, may not be true in 

another. First, reason may signify the high intellectu- 
| al ability with which man was endowed at his creation ; 
and which we may conceive to have been as sufficient 
to direct him in his original state, as instinct is to di- 
rect the lower animals, both being perfect in their kind. 
I would not affirm, however, that even then reason was 
his only guide, because it appears from the sacred his- 
_ tory that he lived in familiar intercourse with his Ma- 
| ker, and was favoured with occasional communications 
of his will. Secondly, reason may signify the intel- 
lectual powers of man in his present state, when he 
| feels the effects of the fall in all his faculties, and both 

his mind and conscience are defiled. It is with reason 
| in this sense alone that we have at present to do. It 
is no more an impeachment of the wisdom and good: 
ness of God to affirm the incompetence of corrupt rea- 
son in matters of religion, than it is to say, thatan eye, 
which in consequence of disease does not see at all, or 
sees imperfectly, is unfit for the ‘purpose which it was 
originally intended to serve. 

From the preceding observations, we perceive. that 
| itis not from theory but from experiment, not from con- 
jecture but from fact, that we can ascertain what assis- 
| tance may be expected from reason in the study of the- 
_ology. Let us, then, review some of the doctrines of 

What is called natural religion, and is supposed prop- 
‘erly to lie within the province of reason, that we may 
, see what has been the result of its researches. 

The first principle of religion is the existence of God, 
who made us, and to whom we owe homage and obe- 
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dience. No doubt seems to be entertained that this 
fundamental truth is demonstrable by reason; and, a 
cordingly, there are many books in which its evinced, 
by arguments so strong and conclusive, fat it is 

easy to conceive how any man who has attended to 
them can contiuga atheist. The metaphysician, we 
should think, would be overpowered by the profound | 
reasonings of Clarke; and the man of a plainer under- | 
standing, by the more obvious proofs collected in the | 
wiitings of Ray, and Derham, and Paley. There-is| 
one thing which ought not to be overlooked, that this 
triumphant demonstration, as it may be. justly called, | 


is found only in the writings of Christians ; for although | 
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ding a multitude of imaginary beings; insomuch, that 
the gods of Greece, that seat of refinement and philo- 

phy, amounted to thirty thousand. In modern India, 
where science has beén long cultivated, the number is 
still greater, and we are astonished at the information 
that its gods are estimated by millions.* Such are the 
achievements of reason with respect to the first princi- 
ple of religion. 

In the second place, it is the office of religion to in- 
form us of our relation to God, because this is the foun- 
dation of our duty to him. - Although we should conceive 


_ the existence of an all-perfect being, if there subsisted 


no connexion between him and us, how much soever his 


a similar train was pursued by some of the heathen! excellencies might excite our admiration, he would have 
“ philosophers,—as Cicero in his work concerning the no claim to our homage and obedience. By us, God is 
nature of the gods, and Socrates in the dialogues of | regarded in the characters of our, Creator and Governors 2 
Xenophon,—the illustration was not so ample as it is and these ideas are so familiar to our minds, so inter- 
now made by the discoveries of modern philosophy, | woven with our sentiments and feelings from our infan- 
nor was the conclusion to which it naturally led,drawn | cy, that they appear to us almost self-evident, and we 
with equal clearness and confidence. The cause of this can scarcely think it possible that they should not oc- 


difference we are at no loss to divine. ‘To the Gentiles, 
the existence of God was a point involved in doubt, an 
inference to be deduced from premises; and they 
who saw some steps of the process, were not always 
able to see with equal distinctness the result. When 


Christians sit down to,discuss the subject, they are ful- | 
ly convinced of the fact; and how different it is to dis-| 


cover an unknown truth, by a slow induction of particu- 
lars, and to find out proofs of a truth already adinitted ; 
how much easier the one process is than the other, you 
will perceive upon the slightest reflection. The former 
is like the voyage of Columbus, who did not know 


whether there was such a country as America, and had | 
nothing but probability to support him amidst the diffi- | 


"eur to every person of reflection. We believe that all 
things were created by the almighty power of God; 
and, although the production of the universe out of noth- 
ing is an event of which we can form no conception, 
_ because experience has not made us acquainted with 
any thing similar, yet we consider the cause as ade- 
quate, omnipotence being able to do every thing which 
does not imply a contradiction. But men, havin 
the light of nature alone as their guide, entertaine 
different sentiments. Unassisted reason never ar- 
rived at this conclusion, that the universe had a 
beginning; nor when it was suggested, did it obtain 
its assent. Ez nihilo nihil fit, nothing is made out of 
nothing, was a maxim received without dispute by all 


culties and perils of the enterprise; the latter is like | the sages of antiquity. In the detail of their systems, 
the same voyage now, when the place being known, the) they differed from each other; but they all concurred 


sailor can shape his course to it by his chart and his in rejecting as absurd the idea of a proper creation. 
compass. 


we 


vain,” as a late writer observes, ‘‘t 
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Nature, it.is acknowledged, cries aloud in all her 
works that there is a God; “but she spoke in) 
he sages of | 
antiquity, who either altogether failed to interpret her | 
language, or suffered the still whisper of ‘divine 
philosophy’ to be lost amidst the various bustle of the 
world.” 

“The ancients, imperfect as their sciences were, , 
knew more than enough of the harmony and design of 
the universe, to draw out an unanswerable argument 
from final causes ; and in point of fact, they did draw | 
out both that and other arguments so far as to leave us| 
indisputable proof, that the God of NATURAL THEOLOGY | 
will never be any thing more thanthe dumb idol of | 
osophy ; neglected by the philosopher himself, | 
and unknown to the multitude, acknowledged in the’ 
doomed forgotten in the world.”* This truth) 
made no impression upon their minds, and it is not. 
ae that it did not, as their notions of it were) 
exceedingly imperfect and erroneous. | “The idea 
of what has been called the personality of the Deity, | 
or his distinct subsistence, was in a great measure. 
unknown to them. The Deity was considered not 
so much an intelligent being, as an animating pow-| 
er diffused throughout the world ; and was introduced | 
into their-speculative system to account for the motion | 
of that passive mass of matter, which was supposed 
coeval and co-existing with himself.’’ In practice, they 
adopted the polytheism of their country, and paid reli-| 
gicus honours to the endless train of gods and goddesses, | 
who were acknowledged by the vulgar. -"There was | 
not a nation upon earth but the Jews, in which 
the living and true God was adored. Every object was 
mistaken for him; every part of the universe was. 
deified, and fancy exerted its creative power in superad- 
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Some of them believed, that the universe was eternal 
both in matter and form ; that the sun, moon and stars 
in the heavens; plants, animals, and minerals on the 
earth, had always been; and that the human race had 
no beginning, and would have no end. Others maintain- 
ed, that the present order of things had a beginning; 
but they attributed it to accident, to the fortuitous con- 


course of atoms, which, daneing up and down in ins 


finite space, united themselves at last in the present 
regular system. Of those who acknowledged a deity, 


some, instead of considering him as the Creator, con- 


founded him with his works; and imagined him to be 


-asoul or vital principle diffused throughout the universe, 


and giving life and motion to its various parts, as the 
soul of man animates his body ; while others, although 
they distinguished him from the universe, did not be- 
lieve that he made it, but only that he reduced the wild 
chaotic mass into order. According to all of them, 
matter was co-eternal with the deity, and only thus far 
dependent upon him, that his power was exerted in 
moving and arranging it. Their notion, therefore, of 
the relation of man to.God must have been very differ- 
ent from ours, who believe that he made us, and the 
earth on which we dwell, and the heavens which shed 
their influences upon us, and that ** in him we live, and 
move, and have our being.” 

We could not expect those who were so much mista- 
ken, or so imperfectly informed with respect to the 
character of God as the Creator of the world, to enter- 
tain just ideas of his government of it. It was natural 
for such philosophers as attributed the present system 
to chance, to deny a providence; and accordingly, the 
followers of Epicurus represented the gods as indo- 
lently reposing in their own region of undisturbed feli- 
city, and beholding with indifference the concerns of 
mortals. The sentiments of some other philosophers 
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‘rant indeed, who imagines that. he shall find in them a 


' though a fine reasoner, and an elegant writer, is not 


nate propensity to evil, and- 
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were different ; and we cre delighted to hear them ex- 
pressing themselves ina manner approaching, in ac- 
curacy and sublimity, to the discourses of those who 
have derived their knowledge from the high source of | 
revelation. ‘ Of religion tow vards the gods,” says Epic- 
tetus, “this is the principal thing, to form tight concep- 
tions of thet 2 existing, and administering all things 
welland justly; to obey them, and acquiesce in all things 
that happen, and to follow willingly as being under the 
conduct of the most excellent mind.” But the elevated 
language of the Stoics loses much of its value, when we 
reflect upon their doctrine of fate, which meant some inex- 
plicable necessity by which all things were controlled} 
and to which gods as well as men were compelled to 
yield. The world, then, was not properly governed by 
the gods: but they, as well as their nominal subjects, 
were governed by fate, and bound by the eternal and 
inviolable chain of causes and effects. The opinion 
of the vulgar was mote simple. The dominion of the 
gods was acknowledged by their prayers and thanks- 
givings, and other religious services; but even in their. 
creed, the power of the gods was circumscribed by stern 
irresistible necessity, or was exercised with all the 
wantonness of caprice, and, as they did not hesitate to 
say, in some instances with injustice. The idea of a 
Providence floated in the minds of the heathens, but 
they were not able to give it a distinct and consistent 
shape. All that reason could do, was to point out the 
general truth; it failed in its attempts to illustrate it, 
and to erect upon this foundation the superstructure of 
rational piety. 

Let us, in the next place, inquire what have been the 
discoveries of reason in morality. Here it must be ac- 
knowledged that its success has been greater. There 
are admirable treatises upon morality, which were 
composed by heathen philosophers, and may be perus- 
ed with pleasure and advantage; but he is very igno- 


perfect system of duty. Lactantius, indeed, has some- 
where affirmed, that every thing delivered-in the Scrip- 
tures on this subject, is contained in the writings of 
one or other of the philosophers; but Lactantius, al- 


entitled to much deference in questions of theology, of 
which he has shown himself to be an incompetent 
judge. What he has affirmed is not true; for in the 
moral systems of the philosophers, some duties of 
great importance are omitted, and some things which 
they call virtues, when brought to the Christian stand- 
ard, turn out to he vices. According to Cicero, “ vir- 
tue proposes glory as its end, and looks for no other 
reward.” Zeno maintained, ‘“ ‘that all crimes are equal, 
and that a person who has offended or ‘injured us should 
never be forgiven.’’ It was his opinion, as well as 
that of other philosophers, “ that the crime against na- 
ture is a matter of indifference.” The Cynics held, 
“that there was nothing shameful in committing acts 
of lewdness in public.” Aristippus abirget “ that as 
pleasure was the swmmum bonum, a man r ight practise 
theft, sacrilege, or adultery, as he had opportunity.” 

Humility, which is the first of Christian virtues, was 
despised as an indication of a mean, dastardly spirit ; 
and the tendency of their moral lessons was to inspire 
a notion of personal dignity, a feeling of self-ap proba- 
tion, a consciousness of worth, which of all tempers 
the Scriptures pronounce to be the most offensive to 
our Maker. Besides the morality of the heathens, im- 
perfect as it was, wanted authority. Being rather a 
deduction of reason, than a law emanating from the 
Author of our being, of the communications of whose 
will they were ignorant, it had little or no power over 
conscience; and the motives v which it was enforc- 
ed, were not of sufficient effica cy to counteract the in- 
to overcome the strong 
temptations to which men are daily exposed. Hence | 
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‘of the heathen philosophers. 


a general depravity of manners prevailed among the 
ancient Gentiles, and still prevails among modern 
heathens to a degree, of which, corrupt as “Christian 
countries are, we can hardly form a conception; a de- 
pravity which extended not only to the lower and un- 
edu cated classes, but to the higher and better informed, 
and. even to the very men who professed to be teachers 
of isdony: We are apt to impose upon ourselves, or 
to be imposed upon by others, when we are thinking 
We look upon them asa 
set of sages, who spent their days in the study and 
practice of virtue. But the particulars of their history 
which have come down to us, and the testimony of 
some of their own order, will correct this mistake, and 
show us that they were unprincipled declaimers, whose 
infamous conduet daily gave the lie to their eloquent 
haraneues. Suspicion rests upon the most celebrated 
names ; and with respect even to Socrates, the visit 
which he paid to an Athenian courtezan to see her 
beauty, and to teach her more perfectly the arts of se- 
duction, and the profane oaths with which his conver- 
sation was interlarded, with some other particulars in 
his history, place him at an immense distance from the 
lowest member of a Christian church. Were this 
wisest of men aceording to the oracle, this pattern of 
every excellence according to the nonsensical panegy- 
rics of pedants and fools, now to appear among us, no 
man with correct ideas of piety and morality would 
choose to be seen in his company. 

Lastly, what was the result of the inquiries of reason 
with respect to the immortality of the soul? a doctrine 
of primary importance in religion. 'The common peo- 
ple generally believed, that the soul survived the death 
of the body, and that there was a future state of re- 
wards and punishments ; but they could assign no rea- 
son for the belief, but the authority of their ancestors 
and popular writers, especially the poets, the theologi- 
ans of the vulgar. The doctrine had not been adopted 
by their ancestors in consequence of a process of rea- 
soning from which it was the legitimate inference, but 
they also had received it without examination, upon 
the testimony of others. When thus traced back from 
age to age, it appears that it was a tradition, or a frag- 
ment of revelation, preserved amidst the general wreck 5 
and consequently, that it is unfair to produce this arti- 
cle as a proof of the sagacity of reason in the investi- 
gation of truth. The philosophers, not content with 
implicit faith, endeavoured to prove the immortality of 
the soul by argument; but although they enjoyed this 
advantage, that'the fact was known, and it was left to 
them only to bring evidence in support of it, they had 
no great cause to congratulate themselves on their suc- 
cess. Some of their arguments may be admitted to be 
good; but this praise isnot due to them all. In the 
Pheedo of Plato, the reasoning is often exceedingly 
obscure, and arguments are employed so fanciful, and 
so manifestly false, that while we cannot avoid pitying 


those who groped their way by the dubious twilight of — 


nature, we are not surprised that they s should have pro- 
duced no permanent conviction in the mind, “I know 
not how it happens,” says Cicero, “ that, when I read, 

I assent, but when I have laid dowh the book, all that 
assent vanishes.” After all the arguments which the 
philosophers could: muster up, suspicion haunted their 
minds, that there was some step in the process which 
weakened the force of the conclusion. Socrates him- 
self died in doubt, as we learn from the close of his 
Apology, as given by Plato. ‘It is time,” he says to. 
his judges, * “for us to depart, that I may die, and you 
may live; to which of us shall it be better, is unknown 
to all but God.” This uncertainty, this hesitation, we 
should take into the account, when we light upon some 
passage, in which the confidence of hope is expressed, 

and death seems to be longed for as a dismission “ ad 
illud divinum animorum concilium ceelumque, cx hae 


~~ 


cy of reason to acquire the knowledge of the 
les of natural theology.. Let no man presuine 
that it is sufficient, till he can point out an 
in which, without any assistance, it has dis- 
eovered and established, by satisfactory arguments, the 
great truths of religion. And here I may observe, that 
little as reason has. done, we have no evidence that it 
could have done so much, if all aid had been withheld, 
and it had been left to work out its discoveries alone. 
But its solitary strength has not beengpair'y tried ; for 
man has never been without revelation, and, although 
it was in a great measure lost among the nations of the 
world, yet some fragments of it remained, with which 
they contrived to make up their various systems of re- 
ligion. Fyom this source, they derived the general 
| idea of the existence of a God, and their notions of 
, providence, of morality, and of a future state, and 
still more plainly, their oracles and prophets, their sac- 
rifices, and the opinion of the placability of the divine 
nature upon which they were founded. Tradition was 
supplementary to reason. Its light, indeed, was faint ; 
but still it served to show dimly some,objects, which 
the eye of reason could not have discovered amidst the 
surrounding darkness. ‘* Though the ancients,” says 
Shuckford, referring to their theories concerning the ori- 
gin of things, but his observations are applicable to 
other parts of theology, ‘‘ have hinted many of the posi- 
tions laid down by Moses, yet we do not find that they 
ever made use of any true and solid reasoning, or were 
masters of any clear and well-grounded learning, which 
might lead them tothe knowledge of these truths. All 
the knowledge which the ancients had on these 
points lay at first in a narrow compass; they were in 
possession of a few truths which they had received 
from their forefathers; they transmitted these to their 
3 » .. children, only telling them that sueh and ‘such things 
were so, but not giving them reasons for, or demonstra- 
tions of the truth of them. Philosophy was not dis- 
putative until it came into Greece; the ancient profes- 
=. sors had no controversies about it; they received what 
? was handed downto them, and out of the treasure of 
their traditions imparted to others; and the principles 
; they went upon to teach or to learn by, were not to 
search into the nature of things, or to consider what 
they could find by philosophical examinations, but, ask 
and tt shall be told you ; search the records of antiquity, 
a and you shall find what you inquire after; these were 
axims and directions of their studies.’’t 
e haye now seen how defective reason is in what 
ay be considered to be its oe province, natural 
theo If we proceed to supernatural theology, we 
shall find, that here it is altogether useless. It cannot 
make a single discovery. It is like the eye, which is 
capable of perceiving objects upon earth. that are not 
placed at too great a distance from it, but cannot discern 
those parts of creation which lie in the profound abysses 
of space, unless it be assisted by art. The line which 
separates natural and supernatural theology is impas- 
sable. On the one side of it, there are some gleams 
of light; on the other, there is impenetrable darkness. 
Supernatural theology is founded on that mysterious 
distinction in the Divine essence, which we eall the 
‘Trinity, a distinction not altogether unknown to the 
_ heathen philosophers, as is evident from the writings 
of Plato and his followers, but which every person ac- 
knowledges they had learned from tradition. Although 
yeason could demonstrate the existence of God, and his 
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unity, it possesses no premises from which it could in- 
fer a plurality in his nature. It is a secret which he 
alone could disclose. Supernatural theology is also 
founded on t 
race, of which no trace can be looked for in creation, 
as they relate to a state of things posterior to it, and 
different from the state in which mankindyggs originally 
placed. We may investigate the design of our Maker 
in the formation of the universe, by observing-the ap- 
parent tendency of his works, and say, that in subordi- 
nation to the display of his perfections, it is the diffu- 
sion of happiness: but how shall we ascertain, except 
by information from himself, what is his design with 
respect to his revolted subjects, if he has any other de- 
sign than to punish them? Some Christians have as- 
serted, that in the works of God, there is an obscure 
revelation. of grace; and the celebrated infidel writer, 
Lord Herbert, has laid it down as one of his five arti- 
cles of natural religion, that if men repent of their sins, 
they will be forgiven; and this, I apprehend, is the 
meaning of the former, when they speak of a revela- 
tion of grace. But nature teaches no such thing; for, 
first, there is nothing in creation, or even in the dispen- 
sations of Providence, which, when fairly interpreted, 
indicates an intention on the part of God to pardon his 
disobedient creatures; and, secondly, the principle as- 
sumed as the dictate of nature, is false, it being the ex- 
press doctrine of Scripture, that God does not pardon 
sinners upon repentance, without an atonement, of 
which nature knows nothing. But it is unnecessary 
to waste time upon a point so plain, as that the scheme 
of redemption, being founded in the sovereign will of 
God, and the purpose which he formed before the 
foundation of the world, could be known only by di- 
vine communication, and by its actual execution. 
Whether Job speaks of it or not, the following words 
will admit of an easy application to it. ** Where shall 
wisdom be found? and where is the place of under- 
standing? Man knoweth not the price thereof; neither 
is it found in the land of the living. The depth saith, 
it is not in me; and the sea saith, it is not with me.” 
“Whence then cometh wisdom? and where is the 
place of understanding? seeing it is hidden from the 
eyes of all living, and kept close from the fowls of the 
air. Destruction and death say, We have heard the 
fame thereof, with our ears. od ynderstandeth the 
way thereof, and he knoweth the place thereof. When 
he made a decree for the rain, and a way for the light- 
ning of the thunder; then did he see it, and declare it; 
he prepared it, yea, and ‘searched it out. And unto men 
he said, Behold the fear of the Lord, that is wisdom, 
and to depart from evil is understanding.”* e) 

It is not my intention, in these observations upon the 
insufficiency of reason, to insinuate that it ought to be 
entirely discarded from religion. You will ask, then, 
what purpose does it serve? and to this question I shall 
endeavour to return an answer in the remaining part of 
this lecture. : 
Its first office is to judge of the evidence of religion ; 
and while thus employed, it not only collects proofs 
from observation and experience in favour of the doc- 
trines of natural theology, but examines the grounds 
upon which any new doctrine is said to be a divine 
communication. As various systems of religion have 
claimed to proceed from this high souree, it brings 
them to the test. There are two ways in which this 
inquiry may be conducted. We may compare the sys- 
tem which demands our assent with our prior ¢oncep- 
tions of the divine character and will, in order to as- 
certain whether it harmonizes with them, because it is 
certain that sound reason and a genuine revelation can- 
not contradict each | we may consider certain 
circumstances, e velation itself, by 


divine counsels respecting our fallen 
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which its pretensions to-a supernatural origin may be | posture for thee is to fall aown with humility and rev- 
determined. As I have not yet spoken directly of reve- | erence before Him, whose judgments are unsearchable, , 


lation, I am rather anticipating what would have been | and whose ways are past finding out. 
introduced more properly afterwards ; but its connexion / 
with the preceding part of the lecture is my apology — 
for bringing it forward at present. The external cireum- 
stances to which I allude, are the character of the pub- LECTURE III. © 
lishers of the system, the nature of their testimony, 
and the works to which they appeal in attestation of SOURCES OF THEOLOGY: REVELATION. 
their mission; of all which, reason is competent to f ol a 
judge. The doctrines of the system may be so far be- Revelation, the second Source of Theology—A Revelation ‘is 
; ; - possible ; Objections stated and refuted: That it is desira- 
yond its range, that it shall be altogether incapable of ble, asserted and proved from the natural Ignorance and 
deciding upon their truth or falsehood by an abstract] Guilt of Mankind—Probable Character of a Divine Revela- 
contemplation of them; while the marks of truth with tion : it should be fitted to dispel moral Ignorance ; it should 
which they are accompanied may be of easy apprehen- be authoritative ; but not free from Mysteries and Difficul- 
sion, and carry conviction to any ordinary understand-| "*: fi 
ing. He who is not able, by his own researches, to In the preceding: lecture, I stated that there are two 
discover a truth, may find no difficulty in estimating the | sources from which we may derive our knowledge of 
force of the proofs by which it is supported. We do | theology, reason and revelation. Reason signifies the 
not, then, retract what has been formerly said concern- | intellectual power of man, exercised without supernatu- 
ing the weakness of reason in matters of religion, when | ral assistance in the investigation of religious truth. 
we constitute it judge of its evidence, in which there | I have endeavoured to ascertain what is the amount of 
is nothing mysterious, nothing which is not as plain toa | its discoveries ; and it has appeared, that the streams 
common understanding, as the subjects which the mind is which flow from this source are neither clear nor copi- 
called upon to consider in the common course of affairs. | ous. I shall not now recapitulate what was said, as 
The second office of reason is to examine the con-| there will be an opportunity to revert to it ina subse- 
tents-of revelation, to ascertain the sense of the words quent part of the lecture. 
and phrases in which it is expressed, to bring to the il-. Let us proceed to speak of the other source of theolo- 
lustration of it our previous knowledge of subjects con- gy, namely, divine revelation. I begin with a defini- 


“nected with it, to trace the relation of its parts, and to | tion of the term:—revelation signifies information su- 
-draw out in regular order the system of doctrines and pernaturally communicated : and according to this gene- 


duties which it teaches. Our intellectual powers must | ral definition, it comprehends not only the discovery of 
be exercised with a view to obtain a distinct idea of the | truths which lay beyond the range of reason, but the 
import of any communication which our Creator has| publication, with new evidence and lustre, of such 
condescended to make of his will. If we had no more | truths as are within its reach, but of which, in its present 
understanding than the irrational animals, we should | corrupt state, it had not been able to form distinct con- 
be equally incapable as they of religion; and if we ceptions. 


did not employ our understanding in the study of it, it} The first remark which I make is, that a revelation 


would be addressed to us in vain. God, having given | is possible. There is no reason to doubt, that he who 
us rational powers, requires us to exert them in the] had imparted to mana certain degree of light, by en- 
search of truth; and they are never so worthily em-| dowing him with intellectual powers, might impart to 
ployed as in endeavouring to acquire just notions of his | him a higher degree by some other means. In doing 
character, and our relation to him ; of the duty which | so, he would only act the same part with a person of 
he has enjoined upon us, and the hopes which his good- superior talents and acquirements, who should make 
ness authorizes us to entertain. 

You will perceive, that the province which we have | dite truths which their utmost efforts could not have 
assigned to reason does not constitute ita judge of relig-| discovered. The subject may be illustrated by another 
ion. It is not the doctrines of religion which we sub-| comparison. Revelation is to the mind what a glass is 
mit to its test, but the evidence. Let it canvass the | to the eye, whether it be intended to correct some acci- 
evidence, and proceed to settle by the laws of criticism | dental defect in its structure, or to extend its power of 
and common sense the genuine import of revelation; | vision beyond its natural limits. God, when he gave 
but here it should stop. ‘* Hitherto shalt thou come, | understanding to man, did not exert himself to the ut- 


and no farther.” ‘The wisdom of God must not be} most of his power; nor did he come under an obliga- 


known to his pupils, by oral instruction, certain recon- © 


+ 


tried by the foolishness of men. In the former case, | tion"never to enlarge this faculty, or to furnish it with — 


reason acts as a servant: in the latter, it assumes the | extraordinary assistance. If man should sustain any 
authority of a master. Man exchanges the character | injury in the intellectual part of his nature, there was 
of ascholar for that of a teacher, and presumes to dictate | nothing to hinder his benevolent Creator from repairing 
to his Maker. I will not receive such doctrines, be- | it; nor, if he should be brought into such circumstances 
cause I cannot conceive how they can be true; the ideas | that new knowledge was needed, was there any physi- 
which they associate, appear to me to be contradictory. | cal or moral cause which could prevent him from af- 
“‘ Who is this that darkeneth counsel by words without | fording it.. Revelation does not imply a reflection upon 
knowledge?’ Presumptuous mortal! the range of | the original work of God, as if he had made man an in- 
thy thoughts extends only to a small portion of the uni- | telligent creature, but afterwards found that the degree 
verse; and of the objects which lie within this limited | of intelligence was not adequate to the purposes of his 
space, there is not one of which thou hast a perfect | being. The most zealous advocates for revelation main- 
comprehension. And yet thou speakest as if thy mind | tain that reason, in its pure state, was perfectly suffi- 
grasped all possibilities. How canst thou tell what | cient for all the ends which it was intended to accom- 
may, or what may not be, in the infinite essence of the | plish, and that the necessity of revelation arises from 
Creator, or what counsels are worthy of that under-|a new state of things, superinduced by man himself. 
standing which comprehends time and eternity by one | He now needs more light, and it is the business of 
act of intuition? ‘Who can, by searching, find out | revelation to impart that light. All reasoning, the ob- 


God? who can find thi the Almighty unto perfec- | ject of which is to establish the prior impossibility of 
ii 


tion?”’* He dwells in ck darkness ; and the proper | a revelation, is manifestly absurd. 
ee a ai But attempts have been made to prove this point by 
*! Joba wea arguments of a different kind. Doubts have been 


Moe 


raised, whether a revelation could be made, because it 


Mefloes not appear how a person could be certain that it: 
- Was a*#enuine revelation, and nota dream or an illu- 


. ered as destitute of common sense. 


-minds, for this obvious reason, that they have not in- 


sion of fancy. ‘enthusiasts,’ it has been said, ** who 
are prompted only by a wild imagination, and persons 
ina phrensy, or the raving fit-of afever, are as fully | 
satisfied of the reality of the things represented to them, 
and convinced of the truth and soundness of. their own’ 


notions, as those are whose senses are clear and per- | 


fect, and whose reason is in its full vigour.’? On this 
Sep it has been represented as not easy to conceive | 

ow the prophets and apostles, as we call them, could) 
have been so confident as they were that God had in re- | 
ality made any-revelation to them. But this argument) 
is so foolish, that it may seem equally foolish to give a) 
serious answer to it. What is the amountof it? . It is| 
this,—that there is much imposture in the world, and | 
therefore there is no truth; that many persons are de-. 
ceived, and therefore no man can know that he is in the 
right. To what purpose tell us of the dreams of en-| 
thusiasts, or of men labouring under fever or lunacy? 
We are speaking of persons in the full possession of | 
their senses; for those to whom divine communications | 
were made, although powerfully impressed, and strongly | 
excited to act under their impulse, were not agitated 
like the priests of Baal, or the Pythoness of Delphi, 
but retained the calm exercise of their faculties, and 
were able to distinguish among their thoughts those 
which could be traced to a natural cause, and those 
which proceeded froma higher source. Besides the, 
objection is founded on a supposition, than which one 
more absurd cannot be conceived, that although God 
might make a communication to the mind of an indi- 
vidual, he could not convince that individual that it was 
a communication from himself. . He could infuse ideas 
into his mind, but he could not enable him to discern 
whether they were true or false, whether there was 
any thing real W then, or they were the shadowy crea- | 
tion of fancy. A man can assure his correspondent, 
that the message which he receives, comes from him, 
and not from another; but God, it seems, possesses no 
means of authenticating his declarations. It must for) 
ever remain uncertain, whether they are the dictates of | 
infinite wisdom, or the offspring of a disordered brain. 
The man who should think that there is any force or 
even any degree of plausibility in this argument against 
the possibility of a revelation, may be justly consid- 
I can hardly he- 
lieve that any infidel was ever so stupid as to lay any 
stress upon it; and am disposed to suspect that it may 
be referred rather to the malice, than to the cool judg-| 
ment of those by whom it has been retailed. We, in-. 
deed, cannot tell how inspired men distinguished divine 
communi¢ations from the suggestions of their own 


formed us, and we have not experienced such commu- 
nications. But our ignorance ought not to be opposed 
to their knowledge, and to the unquestionable fact, that | 


God could stamp upon his communications infallible) - 


signatures of truth. ; 


But although a person, to whom a divine communi-| 


cation was made, might be fully assured of the source 


from which it came, it has been objected, that the as-| 


surance must remain with himself, as there are no 
means by which he can produce a similar conviction in 
others. To this argument it has been replied, that God 
might enable him to give such signs as should satisfy 
others that he is his messenger. But this answer, 
which seems to be perfectly rational, infidels are not 
disposed to admit, and they endeavour to evade it by 
various pretexts. Some of them argue as if miracles 
were impossible. If they mean, that there is no power 
by which a miracle could be performed, we may close 
this controversy with them, because it is manifest, that 
they are atheists in their hearts, whatever hypocritical 


| virtue, residing in the person by w 


& 


professions they make of their belief of a Deity ; if 
they mean, that God, having established the laws of 
nature, will never alter them, they assume a principle 
which they cannot support by a shadow of proof, and 
which we are at perfect liberty to deny. *Is he bound 
by fate, like the gods of heathenism? or has he bound 
himself by an immutable decree? What should hin- 
der him from occasionally changing his ordinary mode 


_of operation, when some great purpose of his moral 


government will be accomplished by the change? 
Whether would wisdom be more displayed by pursuing 
a uniform course, without any regard to new combina- 
tions of circumstances, or by deviating from it, to meet 
the emergencies which might arise in the progress of 
events ?» It is not worth while to spend time in refu- 
ting a gratuitous assumption. If it can be shown, that 
a single alteration or suspension of the laws of nature 
ever took place, these prefound speculations: vanish in- 
to smoke. 

But some, whd admit that miracles are possible, 
maintain that they are not sufficient to prove a revela- 
tion, upon this ground, that there is no necessary con- 
nexion between truth and power. We acknowledge 
that the power of man may be, and often has been, ex- 
erted in favour of falsehood ; but what has this to do 
with the dispensations of an all-perfect Being, in whose 
eyes truth is sacred, and of whom it would be blasphe- 
mous to suppose that he would interpose to lead his 
creatures into error? But the infidel will perhaps tell 


us, that this is not what-he means. He suspects no in-* 


tention in the Deity to deceive ; but he cannot place con- 
fidence in the fidelity of his messengers ; or, at least, he 
has no assurance that they would honestly deliver their 
ssage, and religiously abstain from adding to it, or 

g fromit. ‘They may alter it to serve a particular 


| purpose, and may employ the miraculous power with 


which they are invested, to give authority and currency 
to imposture. But, surely, as God is thoroughly ae- 
quainted with the characters of men, and foresees their 
future actions, we might assume it as certain, that he 


_ would not commit a trust so important, so intimately 


connected with his own glory, and the happiness of 
his creatures, to any person by whom he foresaw that 
it would be abused. The supposition of its abuse is a 
direct impeachment of the knowledge or the wisdom of 
God in the arrangement of his plan. Besides, no man 
who believes that God has power over his creatures, 
over their minds as well as their hodies, can doubt that 
he is able to exert, and would exert, a controlling influ- 
ence upon his servants, which would prevent them 
from corrupting, and suppress all desire to corrupt, the 
revelation which they. were appointed to deliver to the 
world. They would be thus far passive in his hands, 
that they could not frustrate his design in selecting 
them. It is vain to tell us that men are voluntary agents ; 
for while we admit this truth, we know that their free- 
dom does not render them independent of their Maker ; 
that by some mysterious link, it is connected with the 
mmutability of his counsel ; and that their liberty is 
\impaired at the moment when they are fulfilling what 
ad determined before to be done. But there is an- 
other consideration, which will still more clearly de- 
monstrate the absurdity of the supposition, that men 
may apply to a different purpose the miraculous powers 
with which they are. endowed in order to attest revela- 
tion. Infidels seem to suppose, that a man may pos- 
sess the power of working miracles, in the same man- 
ner as he possesses the power of moving his arm ; that, 
by the gift of God, it becomes inherent in him, and is 
as much subject to his will as any of his natural pow- 
ers. But their ideas are totally erroneous. Even 
among Christians, there is perhaps an indistinetness of 
conception upon the subject; and they speak of the 
power of working miracles as if 4 were some divine 
om it is exercised. 
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But in this sense, the power of working miracles was 
never vested in any mere man. _ Inevery case, God was’ 
the worker of the miracles; and all that belonged to 
the prophet or apostle was to give the sign, or to pro- 
nounce the words, which the miracle immediately fol- 
lowed.. No person ever dreamed, that, when Moses 
stretched out his rod over the Red Sea, he exerted a 
power by which its waters were divided; the account 
given by himself accords with the suggestions of reason 
on the subject: ‘“* And Moses stretched out his hand 
over the sea; and the Lord caused’the sea to go back 
by a strong east wind all that night, and made the sea 
dry land, and the waters were divided.”* The same 
remark may be made upon all other. miracles, which 
were equally beyond the sphere of human ability. If 
this statement be correct, it follows that the case sup- 
posed is altogether imaginary. No man could abuse 
the power of working miracles, because, to speak 
strictly, no man ever possessed it. The power was in 
‘God, and not in his servant; and could the servant 
wield the omnipotence of his Lordat his pleasure? No; 


he might give the usual sign, or pronounce the usual 


words, but, if it was his intention to deceive, no effect 
would have followed. This argument, therefore, against 
the possibility of a revelation, is as destitute of force 
as the others. It is founded ina confusion of ideas, in 
a gross misapprehension of the subject, and will cause 
no difficulty to those'who consider that men were mere- 
ly the instruments. of the miracles which God was 
pleased to work by his immediate power. 
Having shown that a revelation is possible, and 
- pointed out the futility of the pretexts, by which a pro- 
position so simple and obvious has been perplexed, I 
remark, in the next place, that it is desirable. In this 
sentiment, all will concur but those who account relig- 
ious truth a matter of absolute indifference, or who be- 
lieve that reason is sufficient for all the discoveries 
which are necessary to guide men to virtue and happi- 
ness. Infidels adopt the latter principle, but at the 
same time give abundant evidence that they are influ- 
enced by the former. In no part of their conduct is 
there any indication of reverence for religious truth, and 
of a sincere desire to discover it; but they continually 
betray symptoms of levity and impiety, a contempt for 
Seriousness, a disposition to cavil rather than to inquire, 
to muster up objections, to perplex evidence, to involve 
every thing in doubt, and to turn the most solemn of 
all subjects into ridicule ; so that, it should seem, that 
there is nothing which they are less eager to discover 
than truth, and that nothing would be so unwelcome as 
a clear and convincing manifestation of it. But what- 
ever are the thoughts of men devoted to pleasure, and 
living without God in the world, every person who feels 
that he is an accountable being, must be desirous to 
know by what means he may fulfil the design of his exis- 
tence, and obtain the happiness of which his nature is 
capable. ere 
That a revelation is desirable is evident from what 
you heard in the preceding lecture. I there considered 
reason as a source of theology, and proved its insufhi- 
ciency to give us satisfactory information respecting 
the doctrines of natural religion. It is proper, in this 
place, to take a short review of the observations which 
were made upon this subject. It appeared, that. the 
existence of one God, which is the fundamental princi- 
Pe of religion, is not discoverable by reason, or, at 
east, cannot be discovered by it with such clearness as 
to produce a firm, permanent, and practical conviction 
of itin the mind. Hence we find, that not only did the 
people in all heathen nations fall into polytheism and 
the grossest superstition, but the philosophers patron- 
ised, by their example, the errors of the vulgar; and if 
they sometimes spoke of one God in their writings, 
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‘the darkness of the night? 


there was nothing like certainty and consistency in 
their opinions. Amidst their speculations, the idea 
eccurred. to them, but obscurity hung upon it, and to 
the wisest of them he remained an unknown God. It 
appeared also, that their notions of his relation to man 
were exceedingly imperfect. None of them believed 
a proper creation, all holding the eternity of matter; 
and their views of providence, even when they ap- 
proached nearest to the truth, were very different from 
those. which we. have learned from revelation, as they 
maintained the doctrine of fate, to whose irresistible de- 
crees the gods, as well as men, were compelled to bow. 
It appeared further, that, although they had made great- 
er progress in the science of morality, the general pre- 
cepts of which are suggested by conscience, by the 
relations subsisting among men, and by means of pri- 
vate and public utility, they were not able to deliver a 
perfect code of duty. In their best systems, there were 
great defects ; virtue was mistaken for vice, and vice for 
virtue; there were omissions which ought to have been 


supplied, and redundancies which ought to have been 


retrenched. Besides, their moral precepts wanted au- 
thority ; in proportion as the sanctions of religion were 
imperfectly understood, their power over the heart was 
feeble; they were rather themes of declamation than 
rules of practice, and proved utterly insufficient to ren- 
der the teachers themselves virtuous, and, as might be 
naturally expected, to restrain the torrent of licentious- 
ness among the people. Lastly, it appeared, that with 
respect to the immortality of the soul, the wisest men 
lived and died in doubt. In the popular creed, future 


rewards and punishments had a place; but they were 


treated with derision by those who boasted of superior 
wisdom, partly on account of the ridiculous manner in 
which they were described by the poets, and partly be- 
cause they rested upon no solid ground. They were 
reputed tales of the nursery, or the fictions of poets. 
The light of nature was too feeble to dispel the dark- 
ness which enveloped the world beyond the grave. 

A revelation was desirable, although had it gone no 
further than to solve those doubts, and to shed light 
upon -the doctrines of natural religion. These were 
interesting to all, and engaged the particular attention 
of men of reflection; but the success of their inquiries 
by no means corresponded with the earnestness of their 
wishes. In these circumstances, would not revelation 
be acceptable as is the rising of the sun to the bewil- 
dered traveller, who is anxiously seeking the road to 
the place of his destination, but cannot find it amidst 
There are several passages 
in the writings of the heathens which show, that while 
they were sensible of their ignorance, they were per- 


suaded that there was no remedy for it but in a divine © 


interposition. ‘The truth is,” says Plato, speaking 
of future rewards and punishments, ‘¢ to determine or 
establish any thing certain about these matters, in the 
midst of so many doubts and disputations, is the work 
of God only.” Again, one of the speakers, in his 
Phedo,; says to Socrates concerning the immortality of 
the soul, ‘‘ lam of the same opinion with you, that, in 
this life, it is either absolutely impossible, or extreme- 
ly difficult, to arrive at a clear knowledge in this mat- 
ter.” In his apology for Socrates, he puts these words 
into his mouth, on the subject of the reformation of 
manners: ‘ You may pass the remainder of your days 
in sleep, or despair of finding out a sufficient expedient 
for this purpose, if Ged, in his providence, do not send 
you some other instruction.”” But the most remarkable 
passage is in the dialogue between Socrates and Alci- 
biades, on the duties of religious worship. The design 
of the dialogue is to convince Alcuiiae that men la- 
bour under so much ignorance, that they should be ex- 
ceedingly cautious in their addresses to the gods, and 
should content themselves with very gencral prayers, 
or what is better, not to pray at all. ‘To me,” he 
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says, ‘it seems best to be quict; it is necessary to 
wait till you learn how you ought to behave towards 
the gods, and towards men.””  “* When,” exclaims Al- 
cibiades, ‘* when, O Socrates! shall that time be, and 
who will instruct me, for most willingly would I see 
this man who he is ?”’ * He is one,” replies Socrates, 
“+ who cares for you ; but, as Homer represents Minerva 
as taking away darkness from the eyes of Diomedes, 
that he might distinguish a god from a man, so it is 
necessary that he should first take away the darkness 
from your mind, and then bring near those things by 
which you shall know good and evil.” ‘ Let him take 
away,’ rejoins Alcibiades, “if he will, the darkness 
or any other thing, for Iam prepared to decline none 
of those things which are commanded by him, whoever 
this man is, if I shall be made better.”* The passage 
is truly curious, and deserves particular attention from 
us at this time, as a proof of the longings of nature 
for such a revelation as has been since gfyen to the 
world. The wisest philosopher of antiquity acknowl- 
edged it to be necessary, and ventures to anticipate it, 
without, however, knowing what he said. His disci- 
ple was transported at the thought, and professed his 
readiness to submit to the lessons of his teacher. It 
is only among the present race of unbelievers, the Soc- 
rateses and Platos of modern times, as they would 
have us to account them, that the idea of a revelation 
is held up to ridicule, and the self-sufficiency of reason 
is maintained. 
What were the ideas of the heathens in general with 
respect to a revelation, we may infer from somé parts 
of their religion. Their prayers were applications to 
the gods for direction and assistance in the conduct of 
affairs; their priests and priestesses, whom they be- 
lieved to be inspired, their omens and auguries, and 
their dracles which they consulted in cases of difficulty, 
were so many testimonies to the general conviction, 
that the ignorance and infirmity of man rendered inter- 
course with beings of superior wisdom and power ne- 
cessary to his welfare. ‘It was thus that the defects 
of reason would be supplied. What man knew not, 
the gods could teach him; and it was chiefly to the 
temple of Apollo, the god of wisdom, that the Greeks, and 
persons from other nations, repaired, to obtain the respon- 
ses of the oracle in matters of public and private interest. 
Revelation would be desirable, even although reason 
were capable of discovering all the truths of natural 
religion. It would not follow, upon that supposition, 
that they were so obvious as to be discovered without 
any labour. “The exercise of our mental powers would 
be necessary to collect the proofs of the existence and 
government of God, and to trace our duty in its mani- 
fold ramifications. There are no innate ideas in the 
human mind, no ideas with which we are born, and 
which we perceive intuitively as soon as reason begins 
to dawn; all our knowledge is derived from observa- 
tion and experience. Hence it is evident, that a reve- 
lation would facilitate the acquisition of knowledge to 
all, and particularly to those whose intellectual facul- 
ties were originally not strong, and had not been im- 
proved by education, and whose daily occupations 
afforded them little leisure for inquiry and reflection. 
It cannot be denied, that a great part of mankind labour 
under disadvantages for the discovery of truth; that 
they are apt to be misled by false opinions, and dis- 
tracted by worldly cares, and to neglect those objects 
which require abstraction of mind and patient investi- 
gation. ‘The infidel himself is compelled, by indisput- 
able facts, to acknowledge, that, whatever power he 
ascribes to reason, it has generally failed to lead men 
to a rational system of religion; nay, that such a sys- 
tem was never established by its aid, in any nation, or 
even in any school of philosophy. It is manifest, 


al 


theréfore, that if a revelation had been granted to point 
out at once the conclusions at which reason could have 
arrived only by a tedious process, it would have been 
an invaluable gift to the world. Upon this subject, we 
can entertain no doubt. A revelation has been granted, 
and what is the consequence? The doctrines of natu- 
ral religion are better understood than they were at any 
former period ; they are-known ‘not only to men of stu- 
dious and contemplative minds, but to the illiterate; we 
become acquainted with them at the cutset of life ; and 
there are thousands of young persons in a Christian 
country, Whose knowledge far exceeds that of the most 
distinguished heathen philosopher, They have learned 
by a few lessons more than he could acquire by the 
Pnfal researches of a long life. ba oy: 

We have proved, however, that reason is not suffi- 
cient to discover the truths of natural religion ; and, 
consequently, that revelation was not only desirable, 
but necessary, to deliver men from a state of ignorance 
at onee shameful and perilous. And this ‘necessity 
will be more apparent, if we consider that they were 
not only ignorant but guilty, fallen from innocence and 
happiness, condemned by the law of nature, a clearer 
discovery of which would have served only to impress 
more strongly on their minds a conviction of demerit, 
and to heighten the dread of their offended Creator. 
The republication of the law of nature would have 
done nothing to quiet their apprehensions and revive 
their hopes; on the contrary, it would have had the 
same effect as would take place in the casé of a crimi- 
nal, who, suspecting that he was doomed to punishment, 
should have the sentence of death put into his hands, 
distinctly written, and authenticated by the signature 
of the judge. Still he knows that his prince can re- 
prieve him; but whether he will extend mercy to him, 
he cannot learn from the law which has condemned 
him, but by a new communication, transmitted in a 
different channel. The situation of men, in consequence 
of sin, is like that of the criminal. The law under 
which they were made has pronounced. sentence upon 
them ; the lawgiver, according to the best conceptions 
which they can form of his character, is just, and able 
to maintain the authority of his law. There is, indeed, 
a display of goodness and patience in his administration, 
but it is so intermixed with tokens of his wrath, that 
the hope to which it may give rise is faint and fluctuat- 
ing; and unbiassed reason must come to this conclusion, 
that the guilty have every thing to fear. If the lawgiver 
has any veréiful design towards his rebellious subjects, 
it is a secret in his own breast, and all our speculations 
on the subject are conjectural and presumptuous. In 
the commencement of our course, while we have not 
yet proved that a revelation has been given, I cannot 
quote any parts of it as possessing more authority than 
belongs to the sayings of an ordinary man, which are 
agreeable to the dictates of reason and common sense. 
The following words of the apostle of the Gentiles 
are brought forward merely as a just representation of 
the state of the case :—‘* Eye hath not seen, nor ear 
heard, neither have entered into the heart of man, the 
things which God hath prepared for them that love him. 
But God hath revealed them tous by his Spirit; for 
the Spirit searcheth all things, yea, the deep things of 
‘God. For what man knoweth the things of aman, save 
the spirit of man which is in him? Even so, the things 
of God knoweth no man, but the Spirit of God.”* As 
the thoughts of a man are known to none but himself; 
as he alone is conscious of them, and they remain con- 
cealed from others, unless he disclose them by external 
signs ; so the counsels of God with respect to his fall- 
en creatures are a mystery, hidden from every eye but 
his own, a secret which no sagacity could explore. 
And those counsels are so much above our conceptions, « 
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so different from any thing which appears in creation 
and providence, that no idea of them would have ever 
occurred to the human mind in its loftiest excursions. 
It is evident, therefore, that a revelation is necessary 
for the information of man, in the new circumstances 
in which he was placed. He wanted to know whether 
the Deity was placable; whether he was disposed to 
exercise clemency to offenders; upon what terms he 
would receive them into favour, and by what expedient 
he would adjust the claims of mercy and justice. Who 
does not see, that in reference to points so interesting, 
but so obscure, none could give him satisfaction but 
God himself? Ifa revelation had not been granted, 
there would not have been any religion in the world. 
What natural religion actually is, you will learn, not 
from the factitious systems of Christian writers, but 
from its state among heathen nations; and although it 
is hardly worthy to be accounted religion, yet if you 
are disposed to give it this name, remember that any 
portion of truth which it contains is not derived from 


unassisted reason, but from tradition, and thatit is pro- 
bably owing to this cause that it has not become utter- 
ly extinct. Revelation is indisputably the sole origin 
of the religion which we profess. Without. it, we 
should have been profoundly ignorant of the Saviour in 
whom we believe, and of the promises which are the 
ground of our hope. 

I have endeavoured to show that a revelation is pos- | 
sible and desirable, and proceeding a step farther, have 
affirmed that it is necessary. This necessity arises from 
the ignorance of mankind respecting points of the great- 
est importance, which could be remedied by no other 
means. It was necessary that light should be thrown 
upon those primary truths, in which we conceive man 
to have been at first instructed by his Maker, but 
which his dim-sighted reason could no longer discern 
in their original purity and beauty ; and that new dis- 
coveries should be made to him, adapted to the exigen- 
cies of the new situation in which he had been placed 
in his apostacy from God. This general view of the 
design of revelation leads me to inquire what, upon a 
calm and unbiassed view of the subject, we might pre- 
viously expeet to be its nature and character. 

Virst,—we might expect it to contain all the infor- 
mation which man wants, as a moral and accountable 
being. We cannot conceive any design with which it 
should be given, but to communicate to us the knowl- 

edge of God, and of our duty to him, and to point out | 
the means of regaining his favour, and rising to perfec- | 
tion and felicity. Proceeding as it does, according to 
the hypothesis, from the Fountain of wisdom and good- 
ness, it must-be perfect, like his other works; that is, | 
it must be fitted to answer its end. Neither defect nor 
redundance would be consistent with the character of 
its author. But remember that its end is religion ; and 
that if it accomplish this end, it is worthy of God, al- 
though there should be many other ends, and these, 
too, of importance to mankind, to which it is not adapt- 
ed. There is much knowledge which is useful and ne- 
cessary to us in the present life, but which it would be | 
unreasonable to expect that a divine revelation should 
teach us. There is the knowledge of the. arts, by 
which human life is sustained, and cheered, and adorned, 
and the knowledge of the sciences, which not only 
gratify curiosity, but lend their aid to improve the arts, 
and promote in various ways our temporal interests. 
But revelation says nothing about them, because they 
are not connected with its main design, and here reason 
is perfectly sufficient. There are also many questions, 
relative to the nature of God and our own, the constitu- 
tion of the universe, the phenomena of the moral world, 
and a future state of existence, of which it would grati- 


fy us much to obtain. a satisfactory solution; and to | 
some idle speculatists, information concerning them | 


would be more acceptable than communications of un- 
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| unknown, and to illuminate what is obscure. 


speakably greater importance. But these questions 
have nothing to do with our duty, and although they 
were a answered to our complete satisfaction, they 
would make us neither wiser nor better; they would not 
relieve a guilty conscience, or console an afilicted heart. 
It is for purposes of greater moment that the God of 
heaven will deviate from his usual course ; it is tosend 
down some rays of celestial light to our benighted 
world, to show us the path to glory and immortality. 
Secondly,—we might expect a revelation to deliver 


its instructions rather in an authoritative than in an 


argumentative manner. The argumentative manner is 
proper, when we are addressed by men who have no 
title to be heard, unless they give reasons for what they 
say, or content themselves with the idle labour of re- 
peating self-evident propositions. The authoritative 
manner has been sometimes adopted by certain professed 
teachers of wisdom, but- they had to deal with a very 
credulous audience, or they had contrived previously to 
establish a belief of their superior attainments. Py- 
thagoras enjoined silence upon his disciples for a cer- 
tain number of years, during which they were to give 
an implicit assent; aud auroc epu, he said it, passed cur- 
rent among them as sufficient authority. But, whatever 
blind submission there may be among mankind to the 
dictates of others, it is generally reprobated as unwor- 
thy of our rational nature. It is demanded of him who 
pretends to teach others, that he should prove what he 
affirms, because it is evidence only which can produce 
rational conviction, and no man has a right to call upon 
others to follow him, unless he can show them that the 
way is safe. Buta different procedure is suitable to a 
divine revelation. It comes from the Source of wisdom, 
who is not liable to err, and can have no intention to 
deceive us; from the Author of our being, who has a 
right to require that we should serve him with the sub 
mission of our understandings, as well as with the love 
of our hearts. Revelation is not a counsel, but a law. 
It is not proposed as a subject of deliberation, which 
may be accepted or rejected according to the result; 
but it is a declaration of the will of the supreme Lord, 
which all, to whom it is published, are bound to obey. 
Nothing would be more unjust than to object against a 
revelation, because it was propounded in a tone of au- 
thority. ‘The objection, however, was made when the 
Christian revelation was promulgated; and we find 
Celsus, who expressed the sentiments of other philoso- 
phers, exclaiming against our religion and its minis- 
ters, because, instead of reasoning with men, they re- 
quired them to believe. The objection would have 
been well founded, if, without producing any proof of 
the divine origin of the gospel, they had insisted that 
men should believe it; but after the evidence had been 
exhibited they acted in character when, speaking in the 
name of God, they commanded their hearers to acqui- 
esce in the dictates of his wisdom, without murmuring 
and disputing. If in this stage of the business I may 
be allowed to appeal to the revelation which has been 
given to the world, it will be found that although rea- 
soning is employed on particular occasions, upon the 
whole it'is delivered in an authoritative form. ‘There 
is a striking example at the beginning of it, for the ac- 
count of ‘the creation is not supported by a single argu- 
ment, but is delivered in a simple narrative, to be re- 
ceived upon the authority of the writer or rather of God, 
by whom he was inspired. 

Lastly,—we might expect that there would be some 
difficulties in a divine revelation. At first it might 
seem that difficulties would be inconsistent with its de- 
as the word imports, to discover what is 

But a 
little reflection would convince us that even here perfect 
light is not to be looked for. Such a degree might be 
reasonably expected, as should fully assure us of the 
great doctrines and duties of religion, but not so much 


os 


sign, which is, 
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as to give us complete satisfaction respecting all the | 
‘points of which we might wish to be informed. Reve- 

ation speaks of the things of God; and how could they 
be made plain to our understandings ? Language, being 
the vehicle of human thought, could not convey a dis- 
tinct account of subjects which the human faculties are 
unable to comprehend. There are facts relative’ to 
the essence and the dispensations of the Almighty 
which it may be necessary that we should know, be- 
cause our duty may be intimately connected with them, 
but which it thay be impossible to explain tous. Reve- 
lation demands faith; and pure faith is an act of the 
mind, by which it assents to certain facts, or proposi- 
tions upon the authority of testimony, without having 


ground of belief ‘to others.’ He appealed, indeed, to 
the intrinsie excellence of the Koran, as an evidence 
that it had emanated from a higher source than human 
ingenuity, and has thus subjected it to the test of criti- 
cism. The beauty of the style has been extolled by 
competent judges, but this amounts only to a proof of 
the taste of the composer, and, at the most, entitles it 
to be ranked with the elegant productions of other ages 
andéountries. Butitis the language only which hasa 
claim to admiration; an acquaintance with the matter is 
sufficient to convince us that itis the work of a man, and 
of a man by no means pre-eminent in intellectual attain- 
ments. It is a farrago: of incoherent rhapsodies; it 
abounds in silly and puerile remarks; and, had it ap- 


any other evidence of their truth. Faith is therefor 
more perfect in proportion as the thing to be believed 
possesses less credibility in itself, and rests solely upon 
the veracity of the testifier. Hence we may conceive 
a great moral purpose to be served by the difficulties 
which are found in revelation. Whether in some .ca- 
ses they might not. have been avoided, is .a question 
which we are not competent to discuss; but they 
are so far from counteracting, that they promote the de- 
sign of revelation, which is to make us not only wise, 
but good, to exercise our moral as well as our intel- 
lectual powers. Difficulties are a trial of man’s dispo- 
sitions, like our Lord himself in the state of humilia- 
tion and suffering, who to some was precious, but to 
others a stone of stumbling and a rock of offence. 
They call for docility and humble submission to divine 
authority ; and wherever these tempers are, revelation 
will be cordially received. But the men who are elated 
by the pride of science will not stoop to authority, and 
refuse to believe what they cannot comprehend. They 
must do as they have a mind. If, notwithstanding the 
luminous evidence with which revelation is attended, 
they will reject it because every part is not adjusted by 
the square and compass of reason, they only betray 


their own folly and presumption, and they must abide 
the consequences. 


LECTURE IV. 
EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY. 


Has a Revelation been given ?—Inquiry confined to Christian- 
ity—On the genuineness of the Christian Scriptures: Ac- 
count of the Books of the Old Testament ; The Penta- 
teuch ; Historical and circumstantial Evidence of. its Genu- 
ineness stated ; General Observations respecting the other 
Books—Apocryphal Books. 


In the preceding lecture, I showed that a revelation 
is possible ; that it is desirable; and that it is necessa- 
ry. I concluded by stating the general expectations 
which might be previously entertained respecting its 
contents. 

Let us now proceed to inquire whether a revelation 
has been actually given; whether there is ground to be- 
lieve that what reason could not teach us, has been made 
known to us by supernatural means. Pretensions to 
revelation have been common, of whichwe have exam- 
ples inthe Sibylline Oracles of the Romans, and the 
sacred books of the Persians and Hindoos; but.it is 
not necessary to examine their claims, since, with one 
consent, they are acknowledged to be impostures. Nor 

shall we spend our time in considering the pretended 
revelation of Mahomet, which has been received by a 
large portion of the human race in Asia, Africa, and 
Europe. Its author was able to produce no ence 
of its divine origin, but his own affirmation that it.was 
communicated to him by the angel Gabriel. If he 
talked of miracles, they were such as-had been wit- 
nessed by himself alone, and consequently were no 


eared among a people whose taste and judgment were 
disciplined by literature and science, it would have ex- 
cited universal disgust andeontempt. A few passages 
have been often quoted as specimens of the trae sub-» 
lime, but they have obtained praise much beyond their 
merit, in consequence of the wretched stuff amidst 
which they appear, as a green spot planted with trees 
and abounding in springs, seems a paradise to the tra- 
veller who has been journeying for many days in the 
parched and sandy desert. After all, the passages 
which have been so much extolled are not original, but 
have evidently been borrowed from our Seriptures, and 
have suffered injury in passing through the clumsy 
hands of the impostor. Posterior to the Jewish and 
Christian revelations, the Koran is indebted to them 
for any portion of truth, for any noble sentiments which 
it contains ; and these are neutralized by its falsehoods 
and immoralities. It does not exhibit a single charac- 
ter of divinity; it is fraught with ridiculous stories and 
superstitious precepts; while, without any reason, it 
inculcates total abstinence from wine, it grants almost 
unbounded license to the sexual appetite ; the punish- 
ments which it denounces in the future state, although 
terrible to our animal nature, have been conceived by a 
low and childish imagination; and the paradise which 
it promises to his followers-is a brothel.- We presume, 
that if a revelation come from God, it will be distin- 
guished by the signatures of his moral perfections, as 
a work of man discovers the powers and dispositions 
of the mind which contrived it. The Koran is stamp- 
ed with the express image and superscription of the 
profligate in whose brain it was concocted ; and in the 
absence of all internal and external evidence of its 
truth, it was first propagated and is still supported by 
the swoude Its suecess proves only that Mahomet was a 
conqueror, and that his followers, stimulated to frenzy 
by enthusiasm, were too strong for the nations whose 
dominions they invaded under the standard of the cres- 
cent. There is not an instance of a nation which em- 
braced the religion of Mahomet from a calm, unbiassed 
investigation of its claims. 
No alleged revelation has any semblance of trut 
but that which is contained in our Scriptures, as infidels 
themselves will acknowledge. They reject, indeed, 
every revelation; but they cannot deny that there are 
arguments in its favour, to meet which, they have been 
compelled to call forth all the resources of their inge- 
nuity. Mahomet was evidently a favourite with Gib- 
bon, and he has employed all the force of his eloquence 
to depict the heroism of his followers, and the success 
of his arms; but he did not for a moment suppose him 
to be a prophet, or attribute his procedure to any high- 
er cause than enthusiasm or imposture. Other infidels 
content themselves with laughing at his religion;. but 
besides ridicule, they find it necessary to bring the 
most powerful arguments which their cause can furnish, 
to bear against Christianity. It is on this account, 
and because it is the religion which we have adopted, 
that our attention shall be exclusively directed to it; 
and, if we succeed in establishing its divine origin, 
we virtually disprove all other revelations, because ‘it 
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is obvious, that renee systems cannot all pro- 
ceed from a Being of whom truth is an ential attri- 
bute. si 

Before we can establish the truth cf revelation, we 
must.ascertain what it is, and where itis to be found. 
There are certain books in which it is said to be con- 
tained, commonly called the Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testament; and that these are faithful records 
can be known only by ascertaining that they are genu- 
ine, that they are the writings of the persons whose 
names they bear, or to whom they are ascribed. his 
is the first step, and it leads to a proof of: their authen- 
ticity. Let me request your attention to the, difference 


between these two words, which are sometimes. con-. 
When we call a writing genuine, we mean 


founded. 
that it is really the composition of the person whom it 
claims as its author; when we call it: authentic, we 
mean that its contents are true, that it possesses. au- 
thority to command belief. These qualities are by no 
means inseparable. A book may be genuine which is 
not authentic, because it is a mere assemblage of fic- 
tions and falsehoods. On the other hand, a book may 
be authentic, that is, may contain information on which 
dependence should be placed, although it was written 
by a different person from its reputed author. But 
genuineness and authenticity are inseparably connected 
in the case of the sacred writings; for if we can show 
that they were written by the persons whose names 
they bear, it follows that they are worthy of credit ; 
because, had their contents not been true, they would 
not have been-received, as in fact they were, by those 
to whom they were addressed. { } 
The necessity of ascertaining the genuineness of the 
Scriptures will be manifest upon reflection. They re- 
late miracles ; but how do we know that the miracles 
were actually performed ? This is one argument in favour 
of them, thatthe books were published at the time of 
the miracles, and were then received ; for it is evident, 
that, if the miracles had not been really wrought, the 
narrative would have been rejected as fabulous. It is 
only on the supposition of their genuineness, that we 
can believe their report of supernatural facts to be true. 
They contain prophecies; but, whether these are to be 
considered as true predictions, can be determined. only 
by the fact, that the books.were written prior to the 
events which they profess to foretell. You see, then, 
the reason why, in endeavouring to demonstrate the 
truth of our religion, we begin with an examination -of 
its records. I shall consider them in the order of pub- 
lication. 
I begin with those of the Old Testament. That 
they existed in the state in which we now find them, in 
the days of our Saviour and his immediate followers, 
is evident from his references to them under the title of 
the Law, the Prophets, and the Psalms; and from the 
numerous quotations from.them by- the evangelists and 
apostles. Among the Jews, the Law signified the five 
books of Moses; and the prophets and Holy Writings, 
or, as they were sometimes called, the Psalms, because 
this was the first or principal book in this division, 
comprehended all the rest.. We have also the testimo- 
ny of Josephus,* who wrote in the first century, and 
informs us, that the Jews had twenty-two sacred books; 
five of Moses, thirteen of the Prophets, and four con- 
taining hymns and moral precepts.. You might think, 
‘in counting the books, that Josephus has omitted some 
of them, because you find that there are actually thirty- 
nine: it is therefore proper to inform you, that the Jews 
made an arrangement corresponding to their alphabet, 
which contained only twenty-two letters, and reduced 
the Sacred Writings to the same number, by making 
a single book of the twelve minor Prophets, a single 
book of the Prophecies and Lamentations of Jeremiah, 


* Joseph. cont. Apion, lib. i. 


and Ruth. 


work of seventy or seve 


for this purpose from Judea to Egypt at the request of 
'Ptclemy Philade!lphus. 


times. 
translation is, to show that at the time when it was 


more remote. 
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and by joining in one of the two books of Samuel,-the 
two books of Kings, the two books of Chronicles, the 


books of Ezra and Nehemiah, and the books of Judges 
By a small change in the classification, the 

modern Jews have made the number twenty-four. 
Having found the Jewish Scriptures in the days of 
our Saviour, we can trace them two or three hundred 
years back to the time when they were translated into 
Greek. The version is known hy the name of the 
Septuagint, because aes been supposed to be the 
ty-two interpreters, who came 


Many strange stories have 
been circulated about it; and in particular, Justin 


| Martyr relates that they were shut up in separate cells, 


where each made a translation; that when the transla- 


tions were compared, they were found to agree to a tit- 
tle, and that Ptclemy being convinced, as well he 
might, that they were supernaturally assisted, held 


them in high honour, and having bountifully rewarded 
them, sent them back to their own country. The story 


is now exploded as fabulous; and it is wonderful that 


it was ever believed. No man who has read the trans- 


lation can suppose that the authors were inspired. It 
is full of mistakes and errors, deviates widely from the 


original in many instances, and sometimes presents 


passages which it would require an oracle to explain. 


Its true history is obscure. It is not certain that even 
the Pentateuch was translated by the order of Ptolemy. 


It is probable that it was undertaken by the Jews in 


Egypt, who, not understanding Hebrew, were anxious 
to have the Scriptures in the vernacular tongue; and 


the five books of Moses having been turned into Greek, 


to be used_in the synagogues, where the law was read 
once a year, the other books were added at different 
The purpose for which I have referred to this 


made, the Jews possessed the same books which they 
still acknowledge as divine. 

Iam not aware that any information respecting them 
can be derived from any foreign source, at a period 
TI presume, however, that it will not be 
denied that they existed in the days of Ezra, about 
whose time the canon was completed by the writings 
of Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi. If we will not 
believe the Jews, when they tell us that the books are 
inspired, we surely may believe them when they affirm, 
on the faith of uninterrupted tradition, that they were 
in being at the termination of the Babylonian captivity. 
As we are certain that their religion was then observed 
with all its forms and institutions. we cannot doubt that 
they possessed the law upon which the whole ritual is 
founded. “We may rest in this conclusion with the 
more confidence, as no person has ventured to suggest 
that the books were forged after that period. 

I have said that they then possessed the Law; and 
in what follows, I shall direct your attention to the 
books of Moses. If we may give credit to the histor- 
ical books of the Old Testament, merely as. a narrative 
of facts, as containing the annals of the nation,—and | 
there is no more reason for calling in question their 
eredibility than those of other national records,—we 
shall be able to trace back the law of Moses within a 
few years after his death. In the books of Ezra 
and Nehemiah, there are numerous references to 
it, and it was publicly read in their days in an as- 
sembly of the people. During the time of the captivi- 
ty, express mention is made of it by Daniel in his sol- 
emn prayer and confession, recorded in the ninth chap- 
ter of his prophecies ;* and such mention, as being 
incidental, carries irresistible evidence of its existence. 
During the reign of Josiah, not long before the captiv- 
ity, a copy was found in the temple; and from the 
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attention which it excited, and the impression made 


by its contents, it is probable that it was the autograph | 
own 


of Moses, the identical copy written with his 
hands, which was deposited in the tabernacle. We 
can trace it in the reign of Hezekiah, when all things | 
were done “according to the law of Moses the man 
of God :’* in the reign of Jehosaphat, who sent judges 
through the land, who had ‘the book of the law of | 
the Lord with them,” and “taught the people :”f in 
the reigns of David and Solomon for we find the for- 
mer before his death charging the latter “to keep the 
statutes and commandments, the judgments and testi- 
monies of the Lord, as it is written in the law of Mo- 
ses.”{ During the succession of judges, this law was 
the rule according to which they governed the people ; 
and this was the charge of Joshua to the Israelites, 
‘‘ Be ye very courageous to keep and do all that is: 
written in the book of the law of Moses, that ye turn 
not aside therefrom to the right hand or to the left.” | 
Unless the whole history of the Israelites be rejected as | 
a forgery,—and on better ground we might reject 
the history of the Greeks and Romans, the repeated | 
references. which are made to the law of Moses, | 
plainly with no design but to appeal to it as the law of 
the land, furnish sufficient evidence that it existed, not 
as a tradition, but in writing, from his own time down 
to the close of the Old Testament Scriptures. 

Let not the evidence be deemed defective because we 
cannot produce testimonies that Moses was the author 
of the Pentateuch from contemporary writers. If there 
were any at that remote period, their works and their, 
memory have perished. ‘The Jews, as a_nation,” 
says Sumner, in his Treatise on the Records of the 
Creation, “ were always in obscurity, the certain con-| 
sequence, not only of their situation, but of the pecu- 
liar constitution and jealous nature of their government. 
Can it then reasonably be expected that we should ob- 
tain positive testimony concerning this small and insu- 
lated nation from. foreign historians, when the most an- 
cient of these, whose works remain; lived more than a 
thousand years posterior to Moses? Can we look for 
it from the Greeks, when Thucydides has declared that 
even respecting his own countrymen he could procure 
no authentic record prior to the Trojan war? or from 
the Romans who had searcely begun to be a people 
when the empire of Jerusalem was destroyed and the 
whole nation reduced to captivity?’§ Such profane 
testimony as can be produced serves only to show what 
was the prevailing opinion among heathens; and when 
we find them not only recording many of the facts in 
the narrative of Moses, but speaking of him by name, 
and referring to his law, we conclude that no doubt was 
entertained that he was the lawgiver of the Jews, or 
that his writings were genuine. Diodorus Siculus, 
Strabo, Tacitus, Juvenal, and Longinus make mention 
of him and his writings, in the same mannér as we ap- 
peal to Cicero and his works. 

It is the interest of infidels to bring into doubt the 
genuineness of the Pentateuch: but, having no solid 
argument to advance, they endeavour to gain their end 
by assertions, conjectures, and cavils. We can easily 
see the design with which such men as Hobbes and 
Spinoza have maintained that the books commonly as- 
cribed to Moses.are called his, not because they were 
written by him, but because they treat of him and his 
actions. But this opinion has been adopted by some 
professed Christians, and particularly by two per- 
sons well known to theological scholars, the cele- 
brated critic Father Simon, and the not less celebrated 
Le Clerc.“ But while they agree in denying that the 
Pentateuch is the genuine work of Moses, they differ 


* 2 Chron. xxx, 16 + 2 Chron. xvii. 9. 
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in the grounds of their opinion,.and Le Clere labours 
to prove t he arguments of Simon are false. His 
own views of the subject were truly singular. He sup- 
posed that the Pentateuch was drawn up by the priest 
who was sent from Babylon to instruct, in the manner 
of the. god of the land, the new inhabitants whom. the 


‘king of Assyria had. planted in the room of the Israel- 


ites ; and that with a view to reclaim these from idola- 
try, he undertook to give them a history of the creation 
and of the Jews to the giving of the law; from which 
it would appear that there was only one God, and that 
it was he whom the Israelites worshipped. ‘The priests 
in Jerusalem, he adds, would approve of the work, 


gerne nothing in it but what was pious and true; and 


ne Samaritans would receive it, because it came from 
a person whom they did not suspect. This hypothesis 
has the character of boldness, but I do~ not see that 
there is any other quality to recommend it. It is con- 
jectural, improbable, and contrary, not only to the uni- 
form belief of the whole Jewish nation, but also to the 
testimony of inspiration. He endeavours to support it 
by an induction of particulars collected from the books 
which he pretends to be ‘of such a nature that they 
could not have been written by Moses himself, and 
therefore prove that the books are falsely ascribed to 
Aim. To this objection a satisfactory answer has been 
returned by different authors, and particularly by Wit- 
sius, in the fourteenth chapter of the first book of his 
Dissertation de Prophetis et Prophetia, It-is easy to 
show that some of the particulars might have been 
written by Moses, and that others which betray a later 
hand might have been added for illustration when places 
had changed their names, and certain facts had ceased 
to be known. ‘A small addition toa book,” it has 
been observed, “does not destroy either the genuine- 
ness or the authenticity of the whole book.’”* It is 
probable that Clericus hastily adopted this opinion ; it 
is certain that on mature reflection, he renounced it, and 
acquiesced in the common belief of Jews and Chris- 
tians, which is confirmed by the testimony of our Lord 
and his apostles, that the first five books of the Bible 
were written by Moses. 

In corroboration of the historical evidence we may 
establish the point by reasoning founded on the cireum- 
stances of the ease. When we affirm that the writings 
of Moses are genuine, he who denies the assertion is 
bound to assign his reasons for dissenting from the 
common opinion. If, however, he shall devolve on us 
the burden of proof, we would ask him, Since you al- 
lege that they were of a more recent date, at what time 
were they composed and published? Did they appear 
immediately after the death of Moses? Their contents 
were true or false. Suppose that they were true,—by 
which supposition only can we account for their hay- 
ing been received by men who were contemporaries 
of Moses and witnesses of many of the facts which are 
related,—in this case, the argument in favour of the 
Jewish religion is precisely the same as if they had 
been written by Moses himself. But let us suppose 
them to be false,—and it is solely with a design to ere- 
ate a suspicion of this kind, that any infidel is anxious 
to prove them not to be genuine,—it was impossible, if 
they were false, that they could have obtained any 
credit; because, in this case, every person was a com- 
petent judge whether the things related to have taken 
place within his own memory had really happened. 
The Israelites would not have believed that the Red 
Sea was divided to afford them a passage; that they 
had journeyed for forty veut the wilderness; that 
during all that time a miraculous cloud had covered 
them by day, and a fire had illuminated their dwellings 
by night; that they had been supplied with food which 


* Bishop Watson's Apol. for the Bible, Letter i. 
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daily fell around their camp; that God had published 
his law with an audible voice, and punished the viola- 
tion. of it with- terrible plagues; they would not have 
helieved these things if the whole narrative had been a 
fiction. It would have excited their ridicule as a clum- 
sy and monstrous romance; or their indignation, as an 
audacious attempt to wreathe a yoke about their necks 
which they were not able to bear. It is morally impos- 
sible that the books of Moses could have been received 
in the age immediately after his death, if their contents 
had been false; and highly improbable, that although 
true, they would have been considered as his writings 
if they had been set forth by some other person in his 
name, and had not appeared till he was lying in his 
grave. In either case, but particularly in the first, they 
would have been rejected by universal consent, and 
would have long since disappeared ; and it is probable 
that at this distance of time it would not have been 
known that such an imposition had ever been attempted. 

But the objector may pretend that the Pentateuch 
was published as the genuine work of Moses at a later 
period, when there was none to contradict its statements 
from personal experience. Let us assume this hypo- 
thesis. Itis acknowledged that forged writings have 
been repeatedly palmed upon the world, and in some 
cases with temporary success. It is obviously impos- 
sible to say positively that in no case the design has 
completely succeeded; but there have been so many in- 
stances of detection as to render it probable that no im- 
position of this kind has ultimately eluded discovery. 
Forged writings have usually been of such a nature as 
not materially to affect the interests of mankind at 
large; literary productions, for example, under the ven- 
erable name of some ancient author. We have no ex- 
ample of a forged code of Jaws brought to light after a 
long interval, and passed upon a nation as the work of 
their ancient legislators, which they were bound to 
adopt as the rule of their civil and political institutions. 
It is certain that any attempt of the kind would fail. 
The man would -be laughed at who should come for- 
ward and say, ‘* These are the laws of this country, 
enacted many ages ago, which have hitherto lain in ob- 
security. Icall upon you to abolish your present-insti- 
tutions, and henceforth to regulate your affairs by this 
new system.”’ The well-known saying of the English 
barons, Wolumus leges Angle mutart, is expressive of 
the common feeling of men, who are attached to the 
existing laws by habit as well as by the experience of 
the benefit resulting from them: and are averse to haz- 
ard a change, when property, liberty, and personal 
safety are concerned. The Israelites would have re- 
ceived with astonishment the proposal to submit to a 
new code of laws stamped with the venerated name of 
Moses, their ancient deliverer. If they had listened to it 
with patience, they would have demanded proof that the 
laws had emanated from him, or from God by his min- 
istry ; we cannot conceive that they would have impli- 
citly acquiesced, unless we should suppose them to have 
been first deprived of reason and common sense. ‘“¢ How 
does it appear,” they would have said, ‘‘ that these are 
the genuine laws of the man with whose name they 


are sanctioned? If they are really his laws, how came, 


it fo pass that our fathers did not observe them, and 
knew nothing about them? In what archives were 
they deposited? In what secret place have they so 
long lain concealed? How came you to discover 
them? And what evidence do you produce to con- 
vince us that they were not fabricated by yourself?” 


To these questions the impostor could have returned 
| BLO 


no answer,—none, at Teast ate would have persuad- 
ed the people that they were bound to comply with 
his request. There is a manifest impossibility that 
the writings of Moses could have been imposed on the 
Israelites as his genuine productions in any posterior 
age. Men were not simpletons then, any more than 
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they are at present. They had their senses as well as 
we; they were as much alive to their interests; they 
were as much the creatares of habit, as tenacious of 
their rights, as unwilling to be deceived. The argu- 
ment becomes stronger when we attend to the nature 
of the laws, which, according to the hypothesis, were 
imposed upon the Israelites. They enjoined a cumber- 
some and expensive ritual; they prescribed usages 
which separated them from all other nations and ex- 
posed them to reproach; they required them not to till 
their ground once. in seven years, and every fiftieth 
year to give liberty to their slaves and restore mort- 
gaged lands to the original proprietors ; they command- 
ed all the males thrice a year to repair to the place of 
solemn worship, and thus leave the country open to the 
invasion of their enemies. ‘These laws, so contrary to 
human policy, so fraught with danger upon the prin- 
ciples of common prudence, no nation would have re- 
ceived on the ground of a mere pretence that they were 
delivered by a legislator who had, many years before, 
been laid in the grave. Upon the whole, it is evident, 
to the satisfaction of every candid mind, that the laws 
of Moses,,and the books in which they are contained, 
could never have obtained credit among his country- 
men if they had not been published in his own life- 
time, and supported by those proofs of his divine mis- 
sion which this is not the proper time to consider. 

I have dwelt so long upon the books of Moses, be- 
cause it is of the greatest importance to ascertain their 
genuineness. In them the foundation was laid of the 
ancient dispensation, as they-contain the laws and ordi- 
nances which, we believe, were significant of a better 
economy, and by the observance of which the Jews 
were distinguished as the peculiar people ef God. 
They are introductory to the other books of the Old 
Testament; andif the former are admitted, there will 
be little difficulty in acknowledging the latter. 

The book of Joshua is understood to have been writ- 
ten by himself, with the exception of a few verses in 
the end, giving an account of his death, and it is after- 
wards quoted under his name. — It gives an account of 
the invasion of Canaan, the conquest of its inhabitants, 
and the division of the land. The book of Judges is 
attributed to Samuel, who most probably wrote also 
the book of Ruth, which may be considered as a sup- 
plement to it, although others have ascribed it, on what 
grounds I know not, to Hezekiah or to Ezra. Samuel 
is also supposed to have written the first twenty-four 
chapters of the book which bears his name, and by us 
is divided into two; the rest being added by the pro- 
phets Gad and Nathan. This opinion is founded upon 
the following words in the first book of Chronicles :— 
“Now the acts of David the king, first and last, be- 
hold they are written in the book of Samuel the seer, 
and in the book of Nathan the prophet, and in the book 
of Gad the seer.’”’* With regard to the two books of 
Kings, they are supposed to have been made up from 
annals or histories composed by different persons, of 
which mention is made in the Chronicles; as the acts 
of Solomon by Nathan, Ahijah, and Iddo; the acts of 
Rehoboam by Iddo and Shematah ; the acts of Jehosh- 
aphat by Jehu; and the acts of Hezekiah by Isaiah. 
Perhaps the compilation was the work of Ezra; by 
whom, too, it is probable that the materials of the two 
books of Chronicles were collected and arranged. There 
is little doubt that the two books which follow in order 
were written by the persons after whom they are call- 
ed; the one by Ezra, and the other by Nehemiah. The 


book of Esther is so designated, not because she 


was the author of it, but because it relates the history 
of that singular woman, and the deliverance which, 
through her means, the Jews obtained from the power 
of their enemies. It has been ascribed to Ezra, to 
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Mordecai, or to the distinguished persons who lived at 
that time, and are known by the title of the Great 
Synagogue. The truth of the facts which it relates is 
_ established by the feast of Purim, which was instituted. 

in commemoration of them, and has been ever since 
celebrated by the Jews. ’ 

Some consider the book of Job as a fiction of the 
parabolical kind, as a dramatic work founded on tradi- 
tion, as an allegory, representing the sufferings and 
deliverance of the Jews; and assign to it a compara- 
tively recent date. It is manifestly a true history; but 
by whom it was drawn up, is not certainly known. 
There are endless disputes-upon this subject; and while 
some attribute it to one author and some to another, he 
most common opinion is, that it was the work of Jo 
himself, or of Moses. 

The book of Psalms bears the name of David, sole- 


ly, however, because a considerable part of it was 
compo im. It contains the poetical composi- 
tions of t persons, some of which were written 
before a hers after his time. We do not know by 
whom “¢ were collected; but the probability is in 
favour of Ezra, who, according to the tradition of the 


Jews, revised and corrected the text of the Sacred 
Writings. 

The books attributed to Solomon are three, the Pro- 
verbs, Ecclesiastes, and the Song of Songs; and they 
are generally admitted to be genuine. Grotius, indeed, 
is of opinion, that Ecclesiastes is a pious and moral 
composition of more recent times, published in the 
name of Solomon, and on the subject of his repentance :* 
but his skepticism is of no value in opposition to un- 
interrupted tradition. Gibbon has adopted his opinion, 
and affirmed that ‘* Ecclesiastes and the Proverbs dis- 
play a larger compass of thought and experience than 
seem to belong either to a Jew ora king.” t But this 
is an assumption without proof. Gibbon has assign- 
ed no reason why a Jew, without supposing him to be 
inspired, might not haye known as much of human 
nature as a man of any other nation; nor shown how 
it was impossible that a king endowed with talents 
of the first order, and devoted to study, should have 
acquired an intimate and extensive acquaintance with 
life and manners. The criticism is unworthy of at- 
tention. Is is an arbitrary decision founded upon an 
arbitrary standard. 

Next in order are the prophetical books, about the 
writers of which there is no uncertainty, as their 
names are prefixed to their respective works. Their 
genuineness, like that of any other books, is ascertained 
by competent testimony, namely, the testimony of 
those among whom they appeared, and who were par- 
ticularly interested in them, ‘They have always been 
assigned to the persons whose names they hear. It 
has been represented or affirmed that they were writ- 
ten after the events which they pretend to foretell. 
This charge was brought by Porphyry, the noted ad-. 
versary of Christianity in the third century, against the 
prophecies of Daniel, which relate so particularly the 
transactions of the successors of Alexander the Great. 
in Syria and Egypt, that the whole seems to be rather 
a narrative than a prediction. But, besides that the 
date is ascertained by unquestionable testimony, the 
charge is repelled by the fact that the books contain 
prophecies which, without all doubt, were not fulfilled 
till after the time when they are known to haye existed. 
There are predictions in the book of Daniel respecting 
the Roman empire which have been accomplished since 
the days of Porphyry. 3 

You must have remarked, that nothing in is 
known concerning the writers of some parts of the Old 
Testament: but our ignorance in this point does not 
impair their credit, because they have been received by 
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the Jews as authentic records of the transactions rela- 
ted in therdlfecind their testimony will appear to be of 
great weight, if we attend to the circumstances in 
which it was delivered. Whether the books of Moses 
were liuman or divine compositions, we know that 
they believed them to be inspired; and, under this im- 
pression they would be very careful what other books 
they admitted to complete the standard of their faith 
and practice. Every compesition would not- obtain this 
honour; not even every composition which could claim 
as its author a person of distinguished wisdom and 
piety. It is altogther incredible that, while they look- 
ed upon the first books as a revelation of the will of 
God, and were warned in them against hastily recog- 
nising new claims to a* divine mission, they would 
make up their canon in a careless manner, and give 
a place in it to writings of a doubtful origin, or ae 
from ‘persons without authority. Although some o 
the writers are unknown to us, they were known to 
them. A few of the books are anonymous, but not 
supposititious. Their contemporaries were acquainted 
with the authors, and fully assured that the works as- 
cribed to them were genuine.. They would not have 
ranked them with the books of Moses and the prophets, 
or those whom they considered-as prophets, unless they 
had been satisfied that the authors had a similar com- 
mission and similar qualifications. We have all the 
evidence which the case admits, that the Scriptures cf 
the Old Testament aro genuine. - 

This reasoning is eorroborated by the fact that the 
Jews did not admit books into their canon indiserimi- 
nately, but received some and rejected others ; thus show- 
ing that there were certain principles upon which they 
proceeded in judging of their claims. We have a 
proof, that in order to the reception of a book, it was 
deemed necessary that its genuineness should be as- 
certained. Ata latter period of their history, books 
appeared which where dignified with the names of 
some of the most celebrated persons of their country, 
as Solomon, Daniel, Ezra, and Baruch. But they were 
not imposed upon by the titles. It was understood 
that these were not the real authors; and hence, al- 
though they might be read, they never obtained any 
anthority among the Jews. 

I shall conclude with a few remarks upon the Apoc- 
ryphal books, which are the following :—two books 
of Esdras, Tobit, Judith, Esther, the Wisdom of Solo- 
mon, Ecclesiasticus, Baruch, the Song of the Three 
Children, the History of Susannah, Bel and the Dra- 
gon, the prayer of Manasses, and four books of the 
Maccabees.—Of these the church of Rome acknowl- 
edges as canonical only Tobit, Judith, the Wisdom of 
Solomon, Ecclesiasticus, the first and second book of 
the Maccabees, Baruch, with the additions to Esther 
and Daniel. It is certain, as I have already stated, 
that they were not acknowledged by the Jews, so 
as to be classed with the books which they held 
sacred. For this we have the express testimony of 
Josephus, who, having enumerated the canonical 
Scriptures, informs us that there were other books 
containing an account of the transactions of the nation, 
which were not reputed of equal authority, because 
they were written after the succession of prophets had 
ceased ; and that it was a proof of the reverence of the 
Jews for the canonical books, that, during the long 
interval which had elapsed since their publication, no 
person had dared to add to them, or to take from 
them, or to make any a ion in them.* In this stage 
of the inquiry, we are n¢ liberty to quote the New 
Testament as any thing higher than human authority ; 
but as it was written by Jews, it may be fairly consid- 
ered as expressive of the sentiments of the nation re- 
specting the records of their religion. Now it is re- 
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markable, that: the Apocryphal.bocks are never cited 
by Christ or his apostles. We cannot, indeed, produce 
quotations from all the acknowledged books of the 
Old Testament: but while there are references to the 
greater part of them, they are all recognised under the 
general division into the law, the prophets, and the 
holy writings. It is impossible to account for the. to- 
tal silence respecting the Apocryphal books, but upon 
the principle that the writers of the gospels and epis- 
tles did not regard them as possessed of sufficient au- 
thority to be appealed to in matters of religion. Some 
of them were originally written in Greek, and conse- 
quently not in Judea, where a different language was 
spoken after as well as before the captivity ; and others 
are said to have been written in Chaldaic, but about this 
point learned men are not agreed. We. need not be 
surprised that they were rejected by the Jews, when we 
consider their contents. They contain fabulous ac- 
counts, and are chargeable with contradictions, which 
render them unworthy of a place among the records of 
their faith. .It is unnecessary to say any thing farther 
about-them. Their exclusion from the.canon by the 
Jews places them on a level with other human cecmpo- 
sitions. Ihave only to add, that itis a proof of the 
stupidity as well as the impiety of the church of Rome, 
that she has presumed to elevate them to equal honour 
with the writings of Moses and the prophets, in defiance 
of the judgment of the Jewish, and I may add, of the 
ancient Christian church. They were not admitted 
into the catalogues drawn up by individuals, or by 
councils, for several centuries; and were regarded as 
_ inferior to the writings which are accounted inspired 
till the meeting of the council of Trent, which estab- 
lished error, idolatry, and superstition, by law. In 
what esteem they were held in the days of Jerome, we 
learn when he says, ‘¢ As the church reads Judith, To- 
bit, and the books of the Maccabces, but does not re- 
ceive them among the canonical Scriptures, so let us 


read Ecclesiasticus and the Wisdom of Solomon, fer | 


the edification of the people, but not for the confirma- 
tion of doctrines.”’* 
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LECTURE V. 


EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY. 


Genuineness of Books of the New Testament : Account of the 
Gospels ; The Epistles-of Paul; The Epistle to the | He- 
brews ; The Catholic Epistles; The Revelation of John— 
“Apocryphal Writings—Lost Writings—Importance of the 
Inquiry into the Genuineness of the Holy Scriptures—-Ground 
on which we believe them to be genuine. 


1 procrep to inquire into the genuineness of the 
books of the New T'estament. . I have already pointed 
out, in general, the importance of this inquiry in refer- 
ence to the sacred writings. There are many books of 
which it does not concern us at all to know the authors, 
and every purpose of information and amusement may 
be gained, although we should remain in ignorance of 
their. origin. When we read a romance, or fictitious 
story, we are pleased with the scenes and characters 
which it describes, and feel a wish to know by whom 
it was composed, only that our curiosity may be grati- 
fied, or that we may fix our admiration and gratitude 
upon the person to whom they are due. A treatise upon 
science which is distinguished by the accuracy of its 
observations, the exactness of its arrangements, and the 
clearness of its demons 
name to recommend it, but rests upon its own intrinsic 
merits. Even an anonymous narrative of facts may be 


authentic, because it is understood from collateral evi- | 


dence to be a faithful record of transactions, and has al- 
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ways been received as such by competent judges. But 
in the ease of laws which are obligatory only because 
they emanated from a particular source, and of facts 
which could not be ascertained but by contemporary 
testimony, and with which our highest interests are in- 
separably connected, the question of genuineness is of 
primary importance, and can alone decide whether we 
shall give credit to the facts, and submit to the laws. 

The truth of this observation will be more evident, 
if the facts are of a supernatural orders for, being out 
of the usual course of nature, they require more par- 
ticular proof, and refusing to listen to vague reports, 
we call for the testimony of eyewitnesses.’ An account 
drawn up in a subsequent age is liable to the suspicion 
of imposture. I shall give you, as an example, the 
story of the miracles of Apollonius of Tyana, a famous 
magician, who flourished towards the end of the first 
century, and was pronounced to be not so properly a 
philosopher, as an intermediate being between the gods 
and men. The design of the heathens was to confront 
his miracles with those of our Saviour, and to prove 
that Apollonius was equal or superior tohim. He was 
represented as understanding all languages, although 
he had not learned them; as knowing the language of 
beasts, and the speech of the gods. Wonderful works 
were ascribed to him, which appear to us perfectly 
ridiculous ; as that he discovered at Ephesus the pesti- 
lence in the form of an old and tattered beggar, and 
commanded the people to stone him ; and being present 
at-a marriage, detected the bride to be one of those ma- 
levolent spirits who were called Lamie, Larve, or 
Lemures: but they were considered by his admirers as 
undoubted proofs of divine power. It is truce that such 
aman existed, and imposed upon the credulity of the 
vulgar by juggling tricks; but the credit of his mira- 
cles is destroyed by the fact, that the record was not 
drawn up by any person who witnessed them, or lived 
at the time when the account might have been subjected 
to a strict examination, but by Philostratus and Hie- 
rocles, of whom the cone flourished in the third, and the 
other in the fourth century. The first acccunt did not 
appear till near two hundred years after his death, when 
the author was at liberty to say what he pleased. 
Hence you perceive, that the question respecting the 
genuineness of the writings of the New Testament is 
connected with their authenticity. The subject of in- 
quiry is, whether they were written in the age when 
Jesus Christ is said to have appeared, and to have per- 
formed the miracles which are ascribed to him, or were 
composed and published at a subsequent period. Ishall 
proceed to give you an account of the books. 

I begin with the gospel of Matthew. That he was 
the writer of this book, and that it was the first which 
appeared, are facts supported by the uniform testimony 
of antiquity. With respect to the time of its publica- 
tion, there has been a considerable diversity of opinion. 
It has been assigned by some to the year 61, 62, 63, or 
64; by others, to the year 41, 43, or 48; andby others, 
to the year 37, or 38. As there is nothing in the book 
itself, or in the writings of the early Christians, by 
which the date can be settled, we must ‘content our- 
selves with probability; and there appears to be con- 
siderable force in the reasoning of Bishop Tomline, 
who prefers the year 38. “It appears very improbable 
that the Christians should be Jeft any considerable 
number of years without a written history of our Sa- 
viour’s ministry, It is certain that the apostles, imme- 
diately after the descent of the Holy Ghost, which took 
place only ten days after the ascension of our Saviour 
into heaven, preached the Gospel to the Jews with 
great Success 5 and surely it is reasonable to suppose 
that an authentic account to our Saviour’s doctrines 
and miracles would very soon be committed to writing 
for the confirmation of those who believed in his divine 


| mission, and for the conversion of others.”  * We may 
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conceive that the apostles would be desirous of losing 
no time in writing an account of the miracles which 
Jesus performed, and of the discourses which he de- 
livered, because the sooner such an account was pub- 
lished, the easier it would be to inquire into its truth 
and aceuracy; and, consequently, when these potnts 
were satisfactorily ascertained, the greater would be its 
weight and authority.”** There has been much contro- 
versy, in modern times, concerning the language in 
which this gospel was written. By the ancients, Pa- 


. pias, Ireneus, and Origen, and by others who followed 


them, it was said to have been written in Hebrew; 
but many learned men contend that the original was 
Greek. Much credit is not due to the testimony of Pa- 
pias, who was a weak and eredulous man. The works 
of Ireneus have been understood to import, that besides 
the Greek, Matthew published also a Hebrew gospel. 
Origen, in € passages, seems to proceed upon the 
suppositio if Matthew wrote in Hebrew, he wrote 
also in ton thal reconcile the opposite opinions, we 
may say Sener ow published his gospel both in 
Hebrew, o e mixed dialect which then bore that 
name, and in Greek: in Hebrew, for the use of the 
Jews living in Judea, to whom that language was ver- 
nacular; and in Greek, for the use of Jews and Gen- 
tiles in other countries. Or we may reconcile them by 
supposing that his gospel was translated into Hebrew, 
and as it was generally believed to have been designed 
for the inhabitants of Judea, in process of time the 
translation was mistaken for the original. It is alto- 
gether improbable that this single book should have 
been written in Hebrew, or in Hebrew alone, while all 
the rest are in Greek; and if it be inspired, as Christ- 
ians believe, that there should exist only a version by 
an unknown hand, of whose competence and fidelity 
we have no assurance. . If it were a mere translation, 
1 do not see that any dependence could be placed upon 
it, except so far as it agrees with the other accounts. 
The next gospel was written by Mark, who is com- 
monly supposed to be the sister’s son of Barnabas, and 
was called first John, and afterwards Mark ; but some 
have entertained doubts whether this was the person. 
He was not an apostle, but is said to have been the 
constant attendant of Peter, and to have composed his 
narrative with his approbation. The following account 
is given by Eusebius. He tells us, that Peter having 
reached at Rome, the people were so pleased with his 
instructions, that they anxiously desired to have them 
jn writing; that by their earnest entreaties they pre- 
vailed upon Mark to draw up a memoir of them ; and 
that Peter approved of what was done, and authorized 
the writing to be introduced into the churches.f It 
was even sometimes called the gospel of Peter, because 
it was believed that he had revised it and given it 
his sanction. These traditions are not absolutely cer- 
tain ; but there is universal consent respecting the pub- 
lication of the book at an early period, and the name 
of the author. According to Eusebius and others, it 
appeared at Rome; but others assign to ita different 
place, Alexandria in Egypt. It is not so certain as is 
commonly supposed, that the apostle Peter was ever 
in Rome; but if we admit, upon the authority of anti- 
quity, that he did preach in that city, and that the oc- 
easion of writing this gospe] was such as has been re- 
lated, it is probable that the date should be fixed some- 
where about the year 60. It is the voice of antiquity 
that it was written in Greek; but some authors in the 
Romish church have maintained that the original was 
Latin; and give this reason for their opinion, that, as 
it was drawn up for the use of the Romans, it must 
have been presented to them in their own language. 
But the argument proves toomuch, and therefore proves 
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nothing ; for it is acknowledged by all, that the epistle 
sent by Paul to the Romans was not written in Latin, 
but in Greek. It was long asserted that the original in 
Latin was preserved in Venice ; but it has been discoy- 
ered that it is the fragment of a manuseript, which has 
no pretension to be the autograph of the-evangelist. It 
has been affirmed that the gospel of Mark is a mere 
abridgment of the gospel of Matthew, and consequent- 
ly is not an independent testimony to the facts of the 
evangelical history. But although this notion has ob- 
tained currency, it has been proved by different persons, 
and particularly by Mr. Jonesin his work on the canon, 
to be without foundation. There is a resemblance be- 
tween the two gospels, but at the same time, there is such 
a difference as shows that they are both original com- 
positions. _ ** For the most part the accounts by Mark 
are much more large and full, and related with many 
more particular circumstances than the same accounts 
are by Matthew.” ‘* The disagreement which seems 
to be between the two evangelists in relating several 
circumstances of their history, is a clear and demonstra- 
tive evidence that the one did not abridge or copy the 
other.”’ ‘‘ Lastly, Mark’s gospel is not an epitome of 
Matthew’s, because he has related several very consid- 
erable histories of which there is not the least mention 
made hy Matthew.’’* 

The writer of the third gospel was Luke, who is sup- 
posed to have been a native of Antioch, descended from 
Jewish parents, and by profession a physician. What 
is most certain is, that he was the panion of Paul in 
his travels, and a witness of many of the things which 
he relates concerning that apostle in the Acts. The 
time when he published his gospel is not ascertained, 
some referring it to the year 53, and others to the year 
63, or 64; and so also is the place, there being no evi- 
dence to determine whether it was written in Achaia, or 
Syria, or Palestine. All antiquity agrees in ascribing 
it to Luke. The superiority of the style, which ap- 
proaches nearer to the classical standard, has given rise 
to the idea that he had been better educated than the 
other evangelists. The occasion of writing his gospel 
is thus stated by himself. ‘* Forasmuch as many have 
taken in hand to set in order a declaration of those things 
which are most surely believed among us, even as they 
delivered them unto us, which from the beginning were 
eyewitnesses, and ministers of the word; it seemed 
good to me, also, having had perfect understanding of 
all things from the very first, to write unto thee in order, 
most exeellent Theophilus, that thou mightest know 
the certainty of those things wherein thou hast been 
instructed.”+ These words might almost lead us to 
think that the gospel_of Luke was the first, were it not 
for the unanimous testimony of antiquity to the contrary. 
It was natural that the Christians should be desirous to 
have an accredited account of the actions and sayings 
of our Lord: and this would be an inducement to differ- - 
ent individuals to come forward with their narratives, 
It is true that the gospels of Matthew and Mark were 
already in circulation ; but some of the accounts might 
have appeared before them; and even after those gos- 
pels were published, the curiosity or the wishes of the 
public would not be immediately satisfied, as copies 
could not be so rapidly multiplied as they now are by the 
press, and there was still room for the Jabours of others, 
But, as it happens in cases of this kind, their narratives 
would be imperfect, and, it may be, inaccurate. Luke, 
indeed, does not directly charge them with unfaithful- 
ness or mistake, but speaks of them merely as ‘ dec- 
larations of the things which were believed among 
Christians,” founded on the report of eyewitnesses: It 
is evident, however, that he considered his new narra- 
tive as called for; and he seems to intimate, when he 
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says that he “had a perfect understanding,” or had 
accurately traced “‘ all things from the first,’’ that his 
information was more extensive and correct. 

The last gospel, it is acknowledged by all the an- 
cients, was written by John. 
of Zebedee, is frequently mentioned in the evangelical 


He was one of the sons. 
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been explained in the other gospels, and being impelled 
by his acquaintances, and moved by the Spirit, com- 
| posed a spiritual gospel.’’* With respect to the com- 
position in general, Dr. Campbell says that it bears 
marks more signal than‘any of the gospels, that it is the 


_work of an illiterate Jew;} and other critics have re- 


history, and is distinguished from the other apostles as. 


** the disciple whom Jesus loved.” 
him, therefore, while employed in compiling this book, 
not only to have obeyed the impulse of inspiration, but 


to have experienced the melting tenderness of heart 
| Ephesus.”£ In such uncertainty are we left, when we 


with which a person records the actions and sayings of 
a friend. While his thoughts were elevated to, Jesus 


Christ reigning on the throne of heaven, he could not. 


but remember that this was he with whom he had lived 
on familiar terms, and on whose bosom he-was once 
permitted to lean. It is peculiar to this gospel that it 


gives us the name of the writer, or what is equivalent, | 
refers to the well-known affection which subsisted be-| 


tween him and our Saviour; while the names of the 
other évangelists are known ‘only by tradition. “This 
is the disciple which testifieth of these things, and 
wrote these things.”* The date of itis as uncertain 
as that of the other gospels. Some have assigned the 
year 68, 69, or 70; and as a proof that it was prior to 
the destruction of Jerusalem, these words have been 
appealed to: ‘* Now there is at Jerusalem, by the sheep- 
market, a pool, which is called in the Hebrew tongue, 
Bethesda, having five porches.”*+ He does not say 
there was, but there zs.such a pool. There are some 
authorities in favour of # instead of ect; but noé to 
lay any stress upon these, we may remark that, although 
the walls and houses of Jerusalem were demolished, 
the pool might remain, and the porches might have 
been left standing to afford accommodation to the Roman 
garrison, and to others who occasionally visited the ru- 
ins ; so that the mention of it, as in existence, determines 
nothing respecting the date of the gospel. Notwith- 
standing this passage, it is by many considered as pos- 
terior to the fall of the holy city, and-supposed to have 
been written about the year 97, after John had returned 
from Patmos, to which he was banished by the emperor 
Domitian. 

If this be-the true date, the apostle must have been 
very old. Itis probable that he was about the same 
age with our Lord; and since his ascension, between 
sixty and seventy years had elapsed. In other words, 
- the year 97 marks both his ageand the date of his book. 
I add, that if we-adopt this date, the gospel is the last 
book of the New Testament, and not the Revelation, as 
is commonly thought. John is reported to have spent 
much of his time during the latter part of his life in 
Asia Minor, and itis the general opinion that his gos- 
pel was published there. The narrative is in a great 
measure new: he omits most of the facts which are 
mentioned by the other evangelists, and relates particu- 
lars which they have left out; and hence it would 
seem that his narrative appeared after theirs, and was 
intended to be supplementary to them. Weare informed, 
too, by Ireneus, Jerome, and others, that one important 
design which he had in view, was to confute the erro- 
neous dogmas of various heretics, the Ebionites, the 
Cerinthians, and the Nicolaitans, concerning the person 
of Christ. Accordingly, while Matthew, “Mark, and 
Luke begin with an account of his human hirth; the 
gospe] of John opens with a solemn testimony to his 
Sree ena and divinity. ‘*In the beginning was the 

ord, and the Word was with God, and the Word 
was God. The ae = is repeatedly brought for- 
ward more fully and explicitly than by the other evan- 
gelists. Eusebius quotes the words of Clement of 
Alexandria to the following effect, ** that John, the last 
of the evangelists, observing that corporeal things had 
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We may conceive | 


marked upon the homeliness and inaccuracy of the style. 
On the other hand, Michaelis has pronounced the style 


to be better than that of the other gospels, and ascribes 


this superiority to the skill in the Greek language, 
which the apostle had acquired by a long residence in 


depend upon the opinions of others. It is somewhat 
strange -that so distinguished a scholar should prefer 


the style of John to that of Luke. 


Irenaeus, in his work Adversus Hereses, has assigned 
reasons why there are four gospels, and there could not 
be more. You will readily anticipate that they are fan- 
ciful, and will be convinced that they deserve this char- 
acter when you hear that these are two of them ;—there 
are four regions of the world in which the gospel was 
to be preached, and the cherubims between whom Jesus 
Christ sits had each four faces. We cannot tell why 
four were published, and not three only ; but we may 
safely suppose the reason for more than one to have 
been, that at the mouth of two or three witnesses, the 
history of our Lord might be established. 

If the gospel of Luke is acknowledged to be genu- 
ine, it fellows that he was the writer of the Acts of the 
Apostles. This appears from the introduction to the lat- 
ter book. ‘* The former treatise have I made, O Theo- 
philus, of all that Jesus began both to do and teach, 
until the day in which he was taken up.’’| As the 
two treatises were composed by the same author, and 
addressed to the same person, it has been supposed that 
they were drawn up and published at the same time. 
At any rate, if the date which we have assigned to his 
gospel be correct, the interval between its appearance 
and the publication of the Acts could not be long. The 
history in the Acts comes down to the end of the two 
years of Paul’s imprisonment at Rome; soon after which, 
he was set at liberty in the year 63. It is probable, that 
about this time, this second treatise was sent to Theo- 
philus. You will observe that Luke gives no account of 
the martyrdom of Paul; undoubtedly because he com- 
posed this narrative before it ; and it is understood, that 
after having enjoyed his liberty for a short period, the 
apostle was again brought before the tribunal of Ne-. 
ro, and condemned. The design of Luke was not to 
give a complete account of the propagation of the gos- 
pel, but to show that in obedience to the command of 
our Saviour, it was published first to the Jews, and then 
to the Gentiles. Accordingly, having recorded the 
events of the day of Pentecost, and some subsequent 
proceedings of the apostles in Jerusalem and Samaria, 
he enters upon the history of Paul, and sets before us 
a summary of the labours of that zealous and indefati- 
gable servant of Christ among the Gentiles. With the 
exception of Peter and John, we hear little or nothing 


of the other apostles, although there can be no doubt 


that they were equally faithful and diligent in publish- 
ing the religion of their divine Master. 

I proceed to speak of the epistles which have been 
divided into two classes, the epistles of Paul, and the 
Catholic epistles. ‘Those of Paul are fourteen in num- 
ber, but are not placed in our Bibles in the order in 
which they were written. ‘The epistle to the Romans 
stands first, because it was addressed to the inhabitants 
of the capital; and then follow two epistles to the 
Christians of Corinth, a large and flourishing city of 
Greece. If they had been arranged according to their 
respective dates, the two epistles of the Thessalonians 
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would have stood first, beeause they preceded all the 
rest.. The epistles of James and Jude, the two epistles 
of Peter, and the three of John, were called Catholic, 
because they are not addressed to particular churches 


and individuals, but to Christians in every part of the’ 


world. But there is an obvious error in this statement; 
the second and third epistles of John ought to have 
been excluded from the number, since the former is-ad- 
dressed to a person whom he calls the elect lady, or, as 
some think, the Lady Eclecta, and the latter to Gaius. 
Even then, the classification would have been inaceu- 
rate. The first epistle of Peter is addressed to the 
strangers scattered throughout Pontus, Galatia, Cappa- 
docia, Asia, and Bithynia; not to the whole society of 
Christians in the world, but to that part of them which 


resided in those countries; and the epistle of James 
was sent to the twelve tribes scattered abroad, and con- 


sequently, is not more catholic than the epistle to the 
Hebrews Thos you see, that this ancient division of 
the epistles is destitute of any foundation. 

There difficulty in ascertaining the writer of 
the epistles which are ascribed to Paul, because he 


gives his name in the superscription, and sometimes in- 
troduces it towards the end. Thus, he says, in the 
second epistle to the Thessalonians, ‘* The salutation 
of Paul, with mine own hand, which is the token in 
every epistle: so I write.”* It appears, that for some 
cause not mentioned, perhaps because his handwriting 
was not good, he commonly employed an amanuensis ; 
not-always, however, for he says to the Galatians, ** Ye 
see how Jarge a letter I have written to you with mine 
own hand.”’+ But when he did use the pen of another, 
he wrote the salutation himselfto authenticate the epis- 
tle, or that those to whom it was sent might be satisfied 
that it was genuine. ° 

It is not my business at present to give a summary 
of the contents of the epistles ; and I shall satisfy my- 
self with a brief notice of the time when each is sup- 
posed to have been written. The most probable date 
of the Epistle to the Romans is the year 57 or 58. The 
first Epistle to the Corinthians, was written in the year 
56 or 57, and the second in the following year. It has 
been made a question, whether Paul wrote any other 
epistle to the Corinthians, and it is founded upon these 
words in his first epistle, ** I wrote to you in an epistle, 
not to keep company with fornicators.’’{ Learned 
men are divided in opinion, some contending that there 
was an epistle which has not been preserved, and oth- 
ers that he refers to the epistle which he was at that 
moment writing. There is nc doubt that the apostles 
wrote many letters which are not in existence, and 
might not be intended for the general use of the 
church ; but tradition makes mention of only two epis- 
tles to the Corinthians, although the words naturally 
suggest that there was another which has not come 
down to us. The date of the Epistle to the Galatians 
is very uncertain, and it has been assigned almost to 
every year between 48 and 52. The Epistle to -the 
Ephesians was written during his imprisonment in 
Rome, probably in the year 61. Some Jearned men have 
contended that this epistle was sent, not to the Ephe- 
sians, but to the Laodiceans.. The reasons which they 
give are so insufficient, that we cannot conceive how 
any person of discernment should have been satisfied 
with them. Patil says to the Colossians, “ When this 
epistle is read among you, cause that it be read also in 
the church of the Laodiceans, and that ye likewise read 
the epistle from Laodicea.”’|| But how this passage 
proves the point, it is not very easy to see. It is nota 
clear inference, that an epistle from Laodicea is an epis- 
tle which Paul had sent fo Laodicea. We do not know 
what it was; it may have been a letter from the Laodi- 
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ceans to Paul, about matters in which the Colossians 
were concerned, and of which, therefore, he transmitted 
acopy to them. There is certainly not the slightest 
evidence that it was the epistle to the Ephesians. It 
is not so called in a single manuscript, and Ephesus is 
named as the place to which it was sent, in all manu- 
scripts snow extant, except one in which it is omitted. 
The Epistle to the Philippians was written while Paul 
was a prisoner in the year 62 or 63; and the same date 
may be assigned to the Epistle to the Colossians... The 
two epistles to the Thessalonians were earlier, and were 
written about the year 52. There is much dispute about 
the date of the first Epistle to Timothy, which has been 
fixed to the years 57 and’64. "The second was written - 
while Paul was in bonds, but whether during his first 
or second imprisonment, is doubtful. It has been re- 
ferred to the year 65. It is not known when, or where, 
the Epistle to Titus was composed} and several years 
have been mentioned from 52 to 65. _ Paul was in Rome 
when he sent his letter to Philemon, and probably wrote 
it in the year 62. 

Of the epistles of Paul, there remains only to be con- 
sidered that which is addressed to the Hebrews. But, 
although its antiquity is acknowledged, its genuineness 
has been disputed, on account, not only of the omission 
of the name, but of the difference of the style. Jerome 
says, in his eatalogue of ecclesiastical writers, that it 
was believed not to be Paul’s, because the style was 
different; and that it was attri d to Barnabas, to 
Luke, or to Clement, bishop of Tome who arranged 
and expressed, in his own words, the sentiments of Paul. 
Some thought that Paul wrote in Hebrew, and that 
another person translated itinto Greek. Origen affirms, 
that the epistie does not exhibit the simple and humble 
form of speeeh which is usual toyPaul, but is composed 
in purer Greek; that the sentiments, however, are ad- 
mirable, and not inferior to those of his acknowledged 
epistles. ‘1 would say,” he adds. ‘that the senti- 
ments are Paul’s; but that the language is that of 
another person, who committed. them to writing; but 
who wrote the epistle, God only knows.”* At the 
same time, he admits that it may be received as an 
epistle of Paul. It is attributed to him, at an earlier 
period, by Clemens Alexandrinus, aud finally was ac- 
knowledged as his production by the Catholic chureh. 
Some learned men have denied that there is such a dif- 
ference of style as warrants the supposition of a different 
author. ‘There are also- internal proofs that it was writ- 
ten by him, consisting in its similarity to his other 
epistles, in expressions, allusions, and modes of inter- 
preting and applying passages of the Old Testament. 
It was sent from Italy; and, as he proposed soon to 
visit the Hebrews, in company with Timothy, then re- 
stored to liberty, it must have been written after his 
own release from-prison, in the year 62 or 63. ' 

There remain to be considered the Catholic epistles. 
The genuineness of them all, with the exception of the 
first epistle of Peter, and the first of John, was, for a 
time, called in question by some; but, upon accurate 
examination, they were finally received as the produc- 
tions of those to whom they were ascribed.. The first, 
according to the order in our Bibles, is the Epistle of 
James, who has prefixed his name to it, and addressed it 
to the twelve tribes scattered abroad. ‘There was another 
person of this name, who was the brother of John, and was 
put to death by Herod; but this James was the son of Al- 
pheus, or Cleophas, and is called the brother of our Lord, 
because he was nearly related to him. He issometimes 
called James the Just; this honourable title having been 
given to him, for the dictiniaitghod holiness of his life. 
He is said to have resided much in Jerusalem, where 
he wrote this epistle, it is supposed, in the year 61, and 
suffered martyrdom in the year 62. The first epistle 


* Quoted by Eusek. Eccl. Hist. lib. vi. c. 25, 
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of Peter was sent from Babylon; but learned’men are 
not agreed what city is meant; some of the ancients 
supposed, and several of the moderns concur with them 
in thinking, that it is the mystical Babylon, or the city 
of Rome. Their reasons I consider as by no means 
satisfactory. Rome is, indeed, called Babylon in the 
Revelation of John, but we have no evidence thatit had 
received that name in Peter’s time, and still less that it 
was so common as, without any danger of mistake, to 
suggest the proper sense to the Christian reader. It is 
impossible to conceive any reason why, in a plain epistle 
and a common salutation, Rome should be called Baby- 
lon. In whatever place it was written, the epistle is 
assigned to the year 64. The second epistle seems to 
have been written not long after, for the apostle signifies 
that his death was near, which is said to have taken 
place in the year 65. Although no name is prefixed to 
the first epistle of John, it was received by the ancient 
church as genuine, and contains internal evidence that 
it was written by him, in its striking similarity to his 
gospel, both in sentiment and in language. Various 
dates have been assigned to it, from the year 68 to 92. 
From the expression, “It is the last time,’’* it has been 
inferred, that it was written when the Jewish state was 
drawing to an end, or shortly before the destruction of 
Jerusalem; but the expression has been understood of 
the close of the apostolic age. ‘The second and third 
epistles have been referred to the year 69. It was some 
time before they ea acknowledged as genuine; and 
as they were addressed to individuals, it is probable 
that some time elapsed before they were generally known. 
Jude, who is also called Lebbeus and Thaddeus, was 
a son of Alpheus, and like James the Less, the brother 
or near relative of our Lord. His short epistle, which 
was addressed to the saints in general, has been as- 
signed to the year 70. The quotation of a prophecy of 
Enoch, which is not found in the Scriptures, is no ar- 
gument against the genuineness or the authenticity of 
the epistle, because it was a true prophecy, in whatever 
way he came to the knowledge of it. We have no 
reason to believe thatthe Apocryphal book, called the 
prophecy of Enoch, from which some have supposed it 


to be taken, was then in existence; and we may pre- 


sume that the forgery was suggested by the passage in 


Jude. 


The last book of the New Testament is the Revela- 
tion of John. Its genuineness was called in question 
by some in the third and the fourth centuries, but it 
was received at an early period as the work of the 
apostle. Polycarp, who was his disciple, has cited it 
once. Justin Martyr, in a. p. 140, acknowledges it as 
his; and Irenezus, who was the disciple of Polycarp, 
repeatedly quotes it as the production of John the disci- 
ple of the Lord. ‘i'‘o these may be added, in the sec- 
ond century, Athenagoras, ;Thecphilus, Apollonius, 
Clement of Alexandria, and Tertullian, who defends 
the book against Marcion and his followers. Several ob- 
jections against the genuineness of the Revelation were 
advanced by Dionysius, bishop of Alexandria, about 
the middle of the third century, who ascribed it to 


another John, an elder of the church of Ephesus; but 


most of them are trifling, and none of them is sufficient 
to invalidate the testimony in its favour. The suspi- 
cions of some were founded on a fancied resemblance 
between the prediction of the reign of Christ with his 
saints for a thousand years, and the doctrine of’ Cerin- 
thus, that our Saviour would establish a kingdom upon 
earth, in which his subjects would be admitted to the 
unrestrained enjoyment of carnal delights. We can 
only wonder at the stupidity of those who confounded 
things totally different. The Revelation was omitted 
in several of the catalogues of the canonical books ; but 
the reason seems to have been, that on account of its 
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obscurity, it was not deemed proper to be publicly read. 

The prophetic visions recorded in it, were seen in Pat- 

mos, to which John had been banished by Domitian, 

and from which he was permitted to return after the 

death of that emperor. ‘This happened in the year 

96, and about that time the book may be dated. 

There were many books in former times which 
pretended to be the productions of the persons to whom 
the acknowledged books are ascribed. They are so 
numerous, that it would be a waste of time to go over 
them all. A few of them remain, but the greater part 
have perished. I may mention the Gospel acccrding to 
the Hebrews, the Gospel of Peter, the Gospel according 
to the Egyptians, the Gospel of Thomas, the Rovela- 
tion of Paul, the Revelation of Peter, and some books 
under the name of Christ. Of all these, nothing is 
left but the names and a few fragments. But we have 
still the Gospel of Mary, the Protevangeleum of James, 
the Gospel of our Saviour’s infancy, the Gospel of 
Nicodemus or the acts of Pilate, the Acts of Paul and 
Thecla, a Letter of our Lord to Abgarus, king of Edes- 
sa, and letters of Paul to Seneca. All these books have 
been rejected as spurious, because they contain histories 
and doctrines contrary to those which were known to be 
true; because the matter is silly, and evidently fabulous ; 
because things are related in them which were posterior 
to the times in which those lived under whose names 
they were published ;. because the style is different from 
that of the authors to whom they are ascribed; and be- 
cause they breathe a different spirit from that of the per- 
sons by whom they claim to have been written. No men- 
tion is made of them by the Christian authors of the first 
century, Barnabas, Hermas, and Clemens ; or by Igna- 
tius and Polycarp, of the second; succeeding writers 
rarely refer to them, and then speak of them in terms 
expressive of disrespect; they were forbidden to be 
read in the churches, and were not.appealed to as au- 
thorities in matters of doctrine and controversy. They 
were treated as human compositions, and as forgeries ; 
and those which have survived the wreck, are such 
wretched compositions, that only the most stupid of 
mankind could deem them worthy of a place among 
the books of the New Testament. 

The question, Whether any books have been lost? 
will admit of different answers, according as the ques- 
tion is stated. We have no reason to think that any 
book which the evangelists or apostles wrote for the 
permanent use of the church, has disappeared, because 
no hint of this kind is given by those who, living near 
their time, had the best opportunities of knowing. 
Much that was spoken by inspiration was never record- 
ed, for the apostles, we believe, were assisted by the 
Spirit in preaching as well as in writing; and it is not 
to be doubted, that they sent letters to individuals and 
to societies, which did not Jong survive the occasions 
which they were intended to serve. ‘There were many 
prophets under the Jewish dispensation, of whom we 
have no memorial but their names, although it may be 
presumed that their predictions were sometimes com- 
mitted to writing. Itis said of Jeroboam, son of Joash, 
king of Israel, ‘he that restored the coast of Israe}, 
from the entering of Hamath unto the sea of the plain, 
according to the word of the Lord God of Israel, which 
he spake by the hand of his servant Jonah, the son of 
Amittai the prophet, which was of Gath-hepher.”’* 
Now, here is a prediction which was preserved, but of 
which there is not a vestige in the Old Testament, till 
it is incidentally mentioned at the time of its fulfilment. 
There may have been, and there must have been, many 
other prophecies written down and fulfilled, of which 
no trace remains, The gospels contain only a small 
specimen of the miracles and discourses of our Saviour; 
the greater part is irrecoverably gone— The world it- 


* 1 John ii. 18. 


* 2 Kings xiv. 25. 
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self could not contain the books which might have been 
written.”** What we contend for is, not that all the 
writings of the apostles have been transmitted to us, 
but that those have been preserved which were design- 


-ed to convey the religion of Christ to succeeding gen- 


erations. And hence it follows, that although the in- 
ference were true, which some have drawn from a pas- 
sage in the first Epistle to the Corinthians, formerly 
quoted, that there was another epistle addressed by 
Paul to that church, which has perished, there would 
be nothing in the idea to startle us and to disturb our 
faith, because we have no reason to suppose that all 
that inspired men wrote was to be preserved, any more 
than all that they spoke, - It is enough that we- possess 
all the books which were considered by the Christians 
in the early ages, as constituting the perpetual rule of 
faith and manners to the church. 

This historical account of the books of the New 
Testament i intended to assist us in the inquiry whe- 
ther they are genuine ; an inquiry which may appear 
to some, but [ trust to none of you, to be superfluous, 
or perhaps impious, because it may be understood to 
imply a state of mind approaching to infidelity. 
‘What!’ it may be said, * shall we dare to doubt that 
the New Testament is the work of the evangelists and 
apostles?’ ‘To this question we would answer, that 
the inquiry does not proceed from any suspicion, but is 
instituted for the purpose of satisfying ourselves, or, if 
we are already satisfied, of convincing others, who are 
not so well informed, that the books really possess the 
authority which is commonly ascribed to them. We 


are bound to give a reason of our faith; and it is par- 


ticularly incumbent upon those to be able todo so, who 
are the appointed guardians of religion, and are official- 
ly called to defend it against the attacks of its adversa- 
ries. The subject, however, does not meet with all 
the attention which it deserves. There may be minis- 
ters of the gospel who are very slightly acquainted 
with it; and among the private members of the church, 
it is rare to find any who have momen of itatall. It 
was long ago observed by Mr. Baxter, that ‘few 
Christians among us have any better than the popish 
implicit faith on this point, nor any better arguments 
than the papists have, to prove the Scriptures the word 
of God. They have received it by tradition; godly 
ministers and Christians tell them so; it is impious to 
doubt of it; therefore they believe it. Though we could 
persuade people never so confidently, that Scripture is 
the very word of God, and yet teach them no more rea- 
son why they should believe this than any other book 
to be that word; as it will prove in them no right way 
of believing, so it is in us no right way of teaching.” 
‘‘ Many ministers never give their people better ground 
than their own authority, or that of the church, but tell 
them that it is damnable to deny it, but help them not 
to the necessary antecedents of faith.’’f 

It has been said, that ‘we receive the Scriptures of 
the Old and New Testament as the only sacred and 
canonical books, not because the church receives them 
as such, but because the Holy Ghost witnesses to our 
consciences that they proceed from God, and them- 
selves testify their authority.”’ Similar assertions have 
been made by other learned and pious individuals, but 
they require to be explained. We do not deny that a 
man may be convinced of the truth of the gospel by 
internal evidence. He may have the witness in him- 
self, because it has come to him with such power and 
demonstration, that he could no more doubt that it was 
the word-of God, than if it had been proclaimed by a 
voice from heaven. Many have firmly believed the 
truth, and led a holy life, and submitted to death for 
Christ, who had no other evidence. But observe, that 


* John xxi. 25. ; 
t Baxter's Saints’ Rest, part ii. chap, ii. § I. 
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this evidence could go no farther than to satisfy them 
that those doctrines and promises were from God, by 
which they were enlightened, sanctified, comforted and 
inspired with more than human courage, and with the 
triumphant hope of immortality. How could it con- 
vince them that all the books of the Bible are divine? 
How could it enable them to distinguish, as the French 
church pretends, between the canonical and the apocry- 
phal books? There is more reason and truth in the words 
of Baxter:—*‘ For my part, I confess, I could never 
boast of any such testimony or light of the Spirit, 
which, without human testimony, would have made me 
believe that the book of Canticles is canonical, and 
written by Solomon, and the book of Wisdom apocry- 
phal and written by Philo.. Nor could I have known’ 
all or any historical books, such as Joshua, Judges, 
Ruth, Samuel, Kings, Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehemiah, 
to be written by divine inspiration, but by tradition.” 


—»— 


LECTURE VI. 
EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY. 


General Evidence of the Genuineness of the New Testament— 


Testimony of early Writers ; Of early Heretics, and Infidels : 

The Syriac Version—Force of these Testimonies—Internal 

Marks of Genuineness ; The Style ; The nature of the Com- 

rae, and Narrative: Discrepengigpspad Coincidences— 
aley’s Hore Pauline. 


Havine given an account of the books of the New 


Testament, I proceed to lay before you the evidence by 


which it is proved that they were written by the persons 
whose names they bear. This work has been already 
performed with great diligence and learning by differ- 
ent authors, among whom J refer you, in particular, to 
Jones, in his new and full method of settling the can- 
onieal authority of the New Testament; and to Lard- 
ner, in the second part of his Credibility of the Gospel 
History. The subject may be said to have been ex- 
hausted by them; and nothing is left to others, but to 
verify their references by consulting the original au- 
thors, or now and then, perhaps, to add a passage which 
had escaped their observation. 

The persons, in the early ages, to whom we are 
chiefly indebted for information, are Eusebius, Jerome, 
and Origen, of whom the two former flourished in the 
fourth century, and the latter in the third. They were 
all of great learning, and had devoted their time 
and talents to the study of the Scriptures. Eusebius 
has divided the writings, which claimed to be received 
as a rule of faith and practice to Christians, into three 
classes.* Those of the first class are the 7p2pas opcoro- 
yeuusy2ty> Which are the four gospels, the Acts of the 
Apostles, the epistles of Paul, the first epistle of John, 
and the first epistle of Peter; and to these he says, may 
be added, if it should seem proper, the Revelation of 
John. Those of the second class; are the ypap2e avriac- 
yuo, t writings, the genuineness of which was doubted 
by some. ‘These are the epistle of James, the epistle 
of Jude, the second epistle of Peter, and the second 
and third of John, because it was uncertain whether 
they were written by him, or by another person of the 
same name. It appears, however, that these books were 
acknowledged by the majority of Christians. Those of 
the third class are the pps v.92, spurious writings, as 
the acts of Paul, Andrew, John, and other apostles, and 
gospels under the names of Peter, Thomas, and Ma- 
thias, the epistle of Barnabas, and the Shepherd of 
Hermas. ’ 

Eusebius distinguishes the spurious from the canoni- 


* Euseb. Hist. Jib. iii. Pe 25. 
} Writings admitted to be genuine. ‘ 
} Contested writings, whose genuineness is disputed. 
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eal books by two internal marks. © The first arises from. 
the style, which is quite different from that of the apos- | 
tles,—o TUS OprTEeWs Tape TO nOoc ro amrorTonInoy BVAAART TEL Va pat | 
xtup.* The second is furnished by the sentiments and 
design, which are at variance with orthodoxy, and show 
them to be the compositions of heretical men—xv te pveun 
RAL TOY BY AUTOLS Hepopreveey Mpoauperis WrITTOY Goov Tus aAnous 
oplodogine amradcure.f 

Eusebius uses another argument against the spurious 
books, and it is this; that no eeclesiastical writer, in the 
succession from the apostles, had deemed them worthy 
to be mentioned. They are not appealed to as books 
of authority; they are not quoted as the productions of 
inspired and apestolical men. Now, by considering | 
this omission as a proof that they are forgeries, Euse- 
bius suggests to us the plan which we should adopt, 
with a view to ascertain the genuineness of the Scrip- 
tures ; and it is the plan which was pursued by him- 
self. We must have’ recourse to those who were con- 
temporaries of the apostles and evangelists, or flourish- 
ed soon after them, and see whether they knew any thing | 
about the books which are commonly ascribed to 
them. 

The only Christian writers of the first century of 
whom there are any remains, are Clement, Barnabas, 
and Hermas. Clement is mentioned in the epistle to 
the Philippians as a fellow-labourer of Paul, and as, 
one whose name is in the book of life; and he is said, 
by the ancients, to have been bishop of Rome. There 
are two epistles under his name, addressed to the church 
of Corinth, the first of which is generally admitted to 
be genuine, but suspicions are entertained of the second. 
Barnabas was the companion of Paul. Ishould think, 
that any person who peruses the epistle ascribed to him 
would be convinced that he was not the author of it, 
and that it is the composition of another person of the 
same name, or who assumed his name. It is believed, 
however, to be a work of the first century; and the 
same date is assigned to the Pastor or Shepherd of 
Hermas, who is supposed, although not with good rea- 
son, to be the Hermas mentioned in the epistle to the 
Romans. In the epistle of Clement, there are at least 
eight quotations from, or allusions to the gospel of Mat- 
thew ; six to the gospel of Luke; one to the gospel of 
John; two to the Acts of the Apostles. In the epistle 
of Barnabas, there are seven to the gospel of Mat- 
thew, and one at least to the gospel of John. In the 
Shepherd of Hermas, there are nine to the gospel of 
Matthew. Ihave not mentioned any quotations from 
Mark, or references to it: and the reason is, that in 
consequence of the similarity of his gospel to that of 
Matthew, it is not easy to determine whether some of 
the passages were cited from the one-or from the 
other. 

With these may be joined Ignatius, who was their 
contemporary, but survived them, and finished his 
course in the early part of the second century. From 
an-expression in one of his epistles, it has been con- 
cluded that he saw Christ in the flesh. He is said to 
have been appointed bishop of Antioch about thirty- 
seven years after the ascension ; and having continued 
in office forty years, he suffered martyrdom at Rome. 
The testimony of such a man is of inestimable value, 
both because he had the best opportunities of ascer- 
taining what books had come from the original teachers 
of religion, with several of whom he may be presumed 
to have been personally acquainted, and because, being 
a Christian and a bishop, he would be careful not to 
admit, but upon sufficient grounds, any writing as the 
rule of his faith. Now, in his epistles we find eight | 


* The character of the style itself is very different from that 


of ‘the apostles. 
+ The sentiments and purpert of the things advanced in | 


them, deviate very far from sound orthodoxy, 
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quotations from the gospel of Matthew, one from Luke, 
and two or three from John. 

The next in order is Polyearp, who lived in the first 
century, and conversed with the apostle John. He was 
made bishop of Smyrna about the year 94 or 95, and 
suffered martyrdom in the year 167, having attained a 
very great age, and served Christ, as he told the judge 
who condemned him, eighty years. There is extant on- 
ly one epistle sent by him to the Philippians, in which 
we cannot expect many quotations. ‘There are, howey- 
er, six from the gospel of Matthew, and in some frag- 
ments two more, and one quotation from the Acts. 

Justin, who is commonly called Martyr, because he 
suffered death for Christ in the year 140, is a more vol- 
uminous author, and consequently furnishes many more 
references to the gospels. There have been collected 
out of his works, from thirty to forty passages from 
the gospel of Matthew, nine from the gospel of Luke, 
five from the gospel of John, and one from the Acts. 
They are often cited in a book which goes under his 
name, but itis not believed to be his, and is entitled 
Questions and Answers to the Orthodox. 

In the writings of Ireneus, bishop of Lyons, who 
flourished from a. p. 179 to a. p. 202, the quotations 
are numerous. He has taken at least two hundred and 
fifty passages from Matthew, and several times cited 
his gospel by name; seven passages from Mark, and 
names him twice; above one hundred from the gospel 
of Luke; above one hundred and twenty from the gos- 
pel of John; and he very often refers to the Acts. In 
the book adversus Hereses,* he adopts the fanciful idea, 
that there could only be four gospels, and assigns fan- 
ciful reasons for it; but he mentions them all by name, 
and gives a summary of their contents. 

Quotations are also found in the writings of Athena- 
goras and Theophilus of Antioch. In the works of 
Clemens Alexandrinus and Tertullian, they are so fre- 
quent, that we do not attempt to specify the number. 
It has been observed that ‘* there are more and larger 
quotations of the small volume of the New Testament 
in the writings of one Christian author, Tertullian, than 
there are of all the works of Cicero in writers of all 
characters for several ages.”’+ 

Hitherto, I have produced testimonies in favour only 
of the historical books, the gospels and the Acts. If 
these are admitted to be genuine, there will not be 
much dispute about the epistles, which are so closely 
connected with the scheme unfolded in the writings of 
the evangelists, being an illustration and continuation 
of it. Clemens Alexandrinus not only gives an account 
of the order in which the gospels were written, and 
cites Luke as the author of the Acts, but quotes al- 
most every book of the New Testament by name. Ite- 
nus, whose means of ascertaining the truth were the 
best, as he was the disciple of Polycarp, who was the 
disciple of John, has not only ascribed the four gospels 
and the Acts to their respective authors, but has ac- 
knowledged as canonical and genuine the epistle to 
the Romans, the epistles to the Galatians, Ephesians, 
Philippians, and Colossians, the first and second epis- 
tles to the Thessalonians, the two epistles to Timothy, 
the epistle to Titus, the two epistles of Peter, and the 
first and second epistles of John. He has alluded to 
the epistle to the Hebrews, has quoted the epistle of 
James, and borne express testimony to the book of 
Revelation. . Justin Martyr not only makes mention of 
the memoirs of the apostles, and the memoirs of Christ, 
evidently meaning the gospels, but refers to the Acts, 
the epistle to the Romans, the first epistle to the Cor- 
inthians, the epistles to the Galatians, Ephesians, Phi- 


| lippians, and Colossians, the second epistle to the 
| Thessalonians, the first epistle of Peter, and the book 


* Against the Heresies. y 
+ Lardner’s Credibility, part il. chap. 27. 
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of Revelation. Polycarp alludes to several otlier books ' for, although he speaks doubtfully of the epistle to the 
of the New Testament besides the gospels, the epis- Hebrews, he acknowledges it as canonical in other 
tle to the Romans, the first and second epistles to the parts of his writings. The catalogues of Ruffinus, 
Corinthians, the epistle to the Ephesians, the first epis- a. p. 390, of Augustine, a. D. 394, and of the Council 
tle to Timothy, the first epistle of Peter, and the first of Carthage in which Augustine was present, are in all 
epistle of John. In the seven epistles of Ignatius. respects the same with ours. oa Ne 
which are supposed to be genuine, there are quotations! | Nothing farther is necessary to satisfy us that the 
from, or manifest allusions to the epistle to the Romans, books were written at the time assigned for their publi- 
the first and second epistles to the Corinthians, the aes by the persons to whom they are ascribed. 
epistle to the Galatians, the epistle to the Ephesians,| There seems not, indeed, to have been any doubt rela- 
the epistle to the Philippians, the epistle to the Colos- tive to this matter inthe early ages. It was generally 
sians, the second epistle to the Thessalonians, the two understood from whom the books came, and they were 
epistles to Timothy, the epistle to Titus, the epistle to| received with as little hesitation as we feel with respect 
the Hebrews, the epistle of James, and the first epistle to a book published among us, to which the author has 


é. 
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of Peter. In the epistle of Clemens Romanus, the 


following books are cited ; the epistle to the Romans, | 


the two epistles to the Corinthians, the epistle to the 
Philippians, the first epistle to the Thessalonians, the 
first opiate Timothy, the epistle to the Hebrews, the 
epistle of es, the firstand second of Peter, and the 
Revelation. The works of Barnabas and Hermas also 


contain allusions to several books, but they are less’ 


frequent and explicit, because the subject of the epistle 
of Barnabas led him to refer rather to the Old Testa- 
ment, and the Shepherd of Hermas is composed in the 
form of a vision. 

It is observable, that the quotations and allusions are 
sometimes accompanied with the names of the apostles 
and evangelists, but frequently they are omitted. **’ This 
proves,” says Paley, speaking of the gospels, ‘ that 
these hooks were perfectly notorious, and that there 
were no other accounts of Christ then extant, or at least, 
no other so received and credited, as to make it neces- 
sary to distinguish these from the rest.”* ‘The obser- 
vation may be applied to the other parts of the New 
‘Testament. 


tion of their titles or authors show, that they were well 


known, that they were considered as standard books, | 


that their sayings were received as authoritative, and 


consequently, that they were understood to be genuine. 


And, that they were viewed with respect as writings 
of a higher order than human compositions, is evident 
from the terms in which they are spoken of, as Holy 
Scriptures, Divine Scriptures, Fountains of, Truth and 
Salvation; and also from the fact that they were read 
in the religious assemblies. 

It is unnecessary to pursue this inquiry farther. It is 
well known that in the third and following centuries, 
they were regarded as the writings of those under whose 
names they were current in the world. It is proper, 
however, to*inform you, that catalogues of the books 
of the New Testament were drawn up by different per- 
sons, from which it appears, that the same books were 
then received which are at presen acknowledged. 

The first is‘the catalog Origen in the year 210, 
who omits the epistle of James and Jude, but acknowl- 
edges both in other parts of his writings. The second 
is the catalogue of Eusebius in the year 315, which is 
the same with ours. He says, however, as you heard 
before, that a few of the books were disputed by some. 
The third is the catalogue of Athanasius of the same 
date, which exactly accords with the modern one. So 
does the catalogue of Cyril of Jerusalem in a. p. 340,— 
with an exception as to the Revelation. The catalogue 
of the Council of Laodicea, a. p. 364, omits the Reve- 
Jation, but has all the other books. The catalogue of 
Epiphanius, a. p. 370, agrees with ours; but the Rev- 
elation is omitted in that of Gregory Nazianzen, a. D. 
375. Philostrius, bishop of Brexia, a. p. 380, leaves 
out the Revelation, and mentions only thirteen epistles 
of Paul, excepting, most probably, the epistle to the 
Hebrews, of which some doubted, but he has all the 
other books. Jerome, a. D. 882, receives all the books, 
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References to them without any specifica- | 


' prefixed his name. We have seen that the genuineness 
of a few of them was called in question, only however 
_by some; but this circumstance supplies new evidence, 

by showing that proof was required before any of the 

books was acknowledged. When we find that mem are 
far from being credulous, and that while they give an 
assent in some instances, they withhold it in others, 

we rest with the greater confidence in their conclusions. 
If it should be said that the primitive Christians, from 
_ indifference or simplicity, permitted forged writings to 
_ be palmed upon them as the productions of evangelists 
| and apostles, we have it in our power boldly to contra- 
dict the assertion. They did not give credit to every 

pretence, but cxereised spirit of discrimination, in 
consequence of which, they not only rejected a variety 
' of books circulated under the most venerable names, 
| but regarded at first with some-degree of suspicion cer- 


tain others, which they afterwards admitted into the 
| canon, when their title was more fully established. If 
_ their testimony should be pronounced insufficient in 
-these circumstances, there is an end to all confidence 
in human veracity ; and it will be impossible to prove 
‘the genuineness of any book in the world. The truth 
is, that none has come down to us from ancient times 
| So fully attested as the Christian Scriptures. 

Additional evidence is furnished by the heretics who 
; arose in the early ages. Cerinthus lived at the same 
/ time with the apostle John; he taught that circumcision 
, and the observance of the law of Moses were necessary 
_ to salvation ; and rejected the inspiration and authority 


of Paul, because he had delivered a contrary doctrine, 
| Hence it is plain that the epistles of Paul were then in 
existence, and are the same with those which we at 
| present possess. The Cerinthians bore testimony to 
the existence of the gospel of Matthew, for they re- 
d it, because they did not consider it as at variance 

with their tenets. The Ebionites, who were contem- 
porary with them, also prove the existence of Matthew’s 
gospel, and of the epistles of Paul, by their having re- 
ceived the former in a corrupted form, and rejected the 
latter.. Marcion, in the beginning of the second centu- 
ry, received the gospel of Luke, but altered it so as to 
make it a gospel of hisown. He affirmed that the gos- 
pel of Matthew, the epistle to the Hebrews, and the 
epistles of Peter and James, were not fit for the use of 
Christians, but of Jews ; but he received ten of the epis- 
tles of Paul. All these books, therefore, existed and 
| were known in his time. Basilides, in the early part 
of the-second century, acknowledged the gospel of 
Matthew, and there is no evidence that he rejected the 
other three. The Valentinians, about the same date, 
drew arguments in favour of their opinions, as Ireneeus 
informs us, from the evangelical and apostolical wri- 
tings, and it is probable, that they received all the 
books, as various other sects and leaders of heresy did, 
whom it is not nece to particularize. ‘*Noetus,” 
says Dr. Lardner, **Paul of Samosata, Sabellius, Mar- 
cellus, Photinus, the Novatians, Donatists, Manichees, 
Priscillianists, beside Artemon, the Audians, the Arians, 
and divers others, all received most or all the same 
books of the New Testament which the Catholics re- 
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> ; 
ceived ; and agreed ina like respect for them as written 
by apostles, or their disciples and companions.”’* 

There is still another source from which we are fur- 
nished with evidence in favour of the antiquity of the 
books, and of the fact that. no doubt was entertained of 
their genuineness. I refer to Celsus, ever a virulent 
enemy of Christianity, in the latter part of the second 
century. His writings have perished, but a great part 
of his work is transcribed. in Origen’s elaborate answer, 
from which it appears, that he knew the names and 
contents of the books of the New Testament, and ex- 
pressed no suspicion that they were forgeries. Por- 
phyry, in the third century, was accounted one of the 
ablest and most learned opponents of our religion. 
His writings also are lost, but it appears that he al- 
lowed our Scriptures to be genuine, and did not even 
call in question the miraculous facts related in them. 
That, if he had found any pretext, he would have wil- 
lingly convicted them of forgery, is-evident from the 
attempt which he made to prove that the prophecies of 
Daniel were written after the events. Julian, in the 
fourth century, who is called the apostate, because, 
having been once a Christian, he embraced heathenism, 
and employed all his influence and authority to re-estab- 
lish it, also bears testimony to the Scriptures of the 
New Testament, and particularly to the historical 
books. He speaks of Matthew, Luke, John, and the 
Acts of the Apostles; and instead of disputing the 
genuineness of the writings, admits many of the facts 
recorded in them, and even the miracles of. Christ—an 
admission which nothing would have induced him to 
make, but the utter impossibility of invalidating the 
narrative of the evangelists. The last argument 
which I shall produce, is founded on the Syriac Ver- 
sion. Some learned men believe, and have endea- 
voured to prove, by a variety of arguments, that it was 
made in the first century ; and as four Catholie epistles, 
the second of Peter, the second and third of John, and 
the epistle of Jude, are wanting, and also the Revela- 
tion, they suppose that, at the time, these books had 

“not appeared. If this early date be assigned to it, it 
proves not only that the other books were then in ex- 
istence, but that they were considered as the produc- 
tions of the evangelists and apostles ; for it could only 
be on this supposition, that they were translated for the 
use of the Syrian churches. 

We have proved the genuineness of the books of the 
New Testament, by the evidence which is resorted to 
in all cases of this nature,—the testimony of those 
who had the best opportunities of ascertaining whether 
they were written by the persons whose names they 
bear, because they lived in the age when they were 
published, or soon after, and were led by their circum- 
stances to make an accurate inquiry. This is a point 
which demands particular attention. When a book is 
in circulation in which we take no interest, we perhaps 
do not give ourselves the trouble to ask who is the au- 
thor ; or ifa momentary curiosity prompts us to put the 
question, we are satisfied with the first name which is 
mentioned, because in a matter so trifling we care not 
whether we are right or wrong. The truth would be 
of no advantage to us, and a mistake would do us no 
harm. But the books of which we are speaking, 
claimed to be received as authoritative, professed to 
prescribe the terms of salvation, and called upon men 
to make a total change in their religious sentiments and 
practice ; a change which was opposed not only by the 
power of prejudice and habit, but by a regard to per- 
sonal safety ; for it was quite evident that it would both 
subject them to the charge of singularity, and draw up- 
on them the hatred and the violence of those who, re- 
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that men in their senses could have run this hazard upon 
slight grounds, upon vague reports. “It was a mat- 
ter of importance only to a few, or rather of no real mo- 
ment toany body, whether Thucydides wrote the his- 
tory, and Plato the dialogues, which pass under their 
names; but the present peace and the eternal salvation 
of thousands and millions, the decision of innumerable 


‘controversies, and the regulation of the faith and prac- 


tice of the church in all ages and nations, depended 
upon the certain knowledge that the writers of the 
New Testament were the immediate followers and am- 
bassadors of Christ.”” If the books were received by 
persons thus circumstanced, we may believe that they 
knew them to be genuine productions. 

This reasoning is confirmed by certain proofs of gen- 
uineness which are furnished by the books themselves. 
They contain internal marks, from which it appears 
that they were written in the age to which they re- 
ferred, and by the persons to whom they are ascribed. 

The first is the style—The books profess to have 
been written by Jews, who lived in Judea, a short time 
before the destruction of Jerusalem. Luke indeed is 
supposed to have been a native of Antioch, but he ts 
understood to have descended from Jewish parents ; 
and Paul was a native of Tarsus in Cilicia, but he was 
‘6a Hebrew of the Hebrews,” and received his educa- 
tion under Gamaliel, a doctor of the Jews. The books 
are all written in Greek, for itis not worth while to 
except the gospel of Matthew, since so many learned 
men have called in question the opinion of the ancients 
that it was originally published in Hebrew. Greek 
was the fittest language for a revelation intended for 
mankind at large, because it was generally understood ; 
but the native tongue of the writers was Hebrew, as it 
is called in the New Testament, although it was a 
mixed dialect, and has been more correctly denominated 
Syro-Chaldaic. Now, this language had not only its 
peculiar words, but also its peculiar idioms, which a 
person who had been accustomed to them from his in- 
fancy would retain, after he had laid aside the use of 
the words; for we find, in modern times, that when a 
man attempts to compose in a foreign language, al- 
‘though he may use none but words of that language, 
he often employs combinations of terms, and modes of 
expression, which are contrary to its laws, and are:bor- 
rowed from his own. When Englishmen write French, 
or Frenchmen write English, they frequently fall into 
this error. It may be avoided, by accurate study and 
long practice ; but they are very few who are able to 
express themselves in an acquired language with per- 
fect purity ; and this excellence was not to be expected 
in the apostles and evangelists, who were men without 
education. Luke and Paul, indeed, may be excepted ; 
but their education, being Jewish, was not calculated 
to remedy this fault. Knowing, then, to what nation 
the writers belonged, what might. we have presumed 
a priort would be the nature of their style? We 
might have presumed, that the words would be Greek, 
but that the idiom would be Hebrew; or that the com- 
position would be that of persons who thought in one 
language and wrote in another: and this is exactly the 
character of the gospels and epistles. On this subject, 
indeed, learned men have differed in opinion. Black- 
wall, in his Sacred Classics, has undertaken to vindi- 
cate the New Testament from the charge of sclecism 
and barbarism ; and in executing this task, has display- 
ed great learning and ingenuity. It must be acknowl- 
edged, that in not a few instances, he has succeeded in 
showing that certain modes of expression and construc- 
tion, which had been objected to, are not inconsistent 
with purity, by producing similar examples from. the 
most approved authors; but after all his labour, it is 
admitted by every scholar, that the Greek of the New 
‘Testament bears the marks of a Jewish origin. It 1s 
such Greck as would have been written by the persons 
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to whom the books are ascribed ; that is, by Jews, who 
had not enjoyed the advantage of attending the schools 
of grammarians and rhetoricians. 

This, then, is an internal proof of the genuineness of 
the books. Their composition, accords with the char- 
acter and circumstances of the reputed authors. Had 
the re been classical, there would have been so 
ground of suspicion; and the style wo have be 
produced as a proof that they were not the works of the 
apostles and evangelists. To this objection, if Chris- 
tians had replied, that the superiority of the style might 
be accounted for by the inspiration of the writers, infi- 
dels would have told them, that this argument was of 
no weight, because it rested upon an assumption of 
which there was no proof. It-was therefore wisely 
ordered, that the writers, although, as we believe, un- 
der divine superintendence, were permitted to set down 
their thoughts in a style which was natural to them, 
and thus to furnish internal evidence that the works 
which bear their names are really their own. It has 
been observed, that the books could not have been writ- 
ten as they are written, later than the first century, and 
no person assigns to them an earlier date. There were | 
no Christians in Judea, in the second century, but the 
Ebionites and Nazarenes, who will not be suspected of 
having forged Greek gospels, because it is known that 
they used only one, which was in Hebrew. The com- 
position of Christians in other countries would have ap- 
proached nearer to the classical purity. The New Tes- 
tament would have been free,at least,from Jewish idioms. 

The second internal evidence of the genuineness of 
the books, is simplicity, by which I mean, the absence 
of all appearance of art. It must strike every reader 
of the gospels, IF should think, that there is in them 
nothing like contrivance, nothing like the exercise of | 

olicy or ingenuity to accomplish a particular end. 

“he manifest purpose of the gospels, is to give a nar- 
rative of the birth, life, death, resurrection and ascen- 
sion of Christ, of the works which he performed, and 
the doctrines which he taught. Now there is evidence 
on the face of them that they were drawn up as the! 
events took place, or as they occurred to the recollec- 
tion of the writers, without any studied design to com- 
bine them into a well-digested history, or to produce a 
particular effect. It was their obvious intention to ex- 
alt the character of their Master, but they do not resort | 
to the usual method of panegyric and elaborate de-| 
scription. ‘They content themselves with a naked rela- 
tion of facts; and although many of them are of an ex- 
traordinary nature, they give no comment upon them, 
affix no note of admiration, employ no method to arrest 
the attention of their readers, and to excite correspon- | 
ding emotions. In all this a candid mind will perceive | 
the signature of truth, lirics a manner toially 
different from that of an artful man, whose aim it was | 
to palm a forgery upon the world. ‘The evangelists | 
are evidently men, who, believing what they relate to | 
be true, leave the facts to speak for themselves, being 
convine t:they did not stand in need of any assis- 
tance from them to make a proper impression. The 
calmness of their manner seems to indicate, that they 
were familiarized to such events as they record ; for 
how could they have spoken of stupendous miracles in 
dispassionate terms, if they had not frequently witness- 
ed them? These observations go to establish not only 
the genuineness but the truth of the narrative: but the 
latter is not at present the subject of inquiry; and I in-| 
tend merely to show, that ‘they are such as we might 


have expected from the persons to whom the as- 
cribed. Their story is the story of eye and ears 
ses. It bears no resemblance to a fabricated tale to 


which the contriver was anxious to gain credit. Tn | 
the epistles, there is the same simplicity or artlessness. | 
It is impossible not to consider them as letters which | 
were actually sent to the persons addressed. There. 


a 
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. 


| possible to avoid detection. 


' conceal his design. 
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are so many allusions to facts, so many incidental no- 
tices, so many references to existing circumstances, as 
to leave no suspicion of fo . They are such letters 
as we should conceive the tles to have sent to dif- 
ferent Christian societies soon after their formation, 
hile the Jews still subsisted in a national capacity, 
d the controversy was carrying on between the law 
oses and the religion of Christ. That controver- 
sy ls much of its interest after the destruction of Je- 
rusalem and the temple: and had the epistles been 
composed in the second century, they would have rare- 
ly, if ever, referred to it. 

The third internal evidence of the genuineness of the 
books, is their particularity. You will perceive that I 
chiefly refer to the historical books ; but in the epistles 
also, Were is such a specification of names, places, and 
facts, as affords sufficient ground for concluding that 
they were written by the apostles. When a man sits 
down to compose a fictitious narrative, with an intention 
to pass it upon the world asa true one, he finds it ne- 
cessary to confine himself to general statements. It 


| would be dangerous to descend to particulars, because 


the more he abounded in them, it would be the more im- 
The circumstantiality of 
the gospels, the specification of times and places, of 
the persons. concerned in events, and of the persons 
who witnessed them, furnishes an argument in favour 
of their truth, if they were published at the period to 
which they are assigned: but my sole pl gg is to 
use it as a proof of their genuineness. hen a person 
composes a fictitious narrative of transactions, and lays 
the scene in an age and country different from his own, 
it would require greater skill and circumspection than 
fall perhaps to the Jot of any individual, effectually to 
He would be apt to err in his de- 
scriptions of the country, in his representations of man- 
ners and customs, in his statements of civil institutions, 
and of religious opinions and practices. He would be 
apt to fall into anachronisms, by introducing modes of 
thinking and acting which belonged toa different period. 
Blunders of this kind have often furnished the means 
of discovering forgeries. The Sibylline oracles, which 
were so much circulated in the early ages, and profess- 
ed to.have been uttered by certain prophetesses of the 
heathen world, who lived before the coming of Christ, 
are so clumsily fabricated that we cannot but feel sur- 
prise, that any person should have supposed them to be 
genuine. The predictions are clearer than those of the 
ment; and they could have been written only 
on who lived after the events. In the same 

ther forgeries have been detected, although by no 
means so gross. Minute circumstances are apt to es- 
cape an impostor, which unveil his design to a serutiniz- 
ing eye. It is extremely difficult to give falsehood the ex- 
act resemblance of truth, when it extends to a system 
having many ramifications. ‘The accuracy of the 
writers of the New Testament,” it has been remarked 
by Dr. Cook in his Inquiry into the books of the New 
Testament, ‘‘ has been proved by the strictest examina- 
tion and comparison of their works with those of the 
best historians nearest to their own times, who mention 
any of the same facts, and by the admirable consistency 
which the narratives and allusions to fact made by the 
writers of the new Testament have with one another. 
It is an accuracy which embraces the topography, the 
vegetable productions, the agriculture, the climate of Pal- 
estine; the habitations, dress, manners, character of its 
inhabitants, the civil and religious institutions, customs, 


ther of the Jews or Ro , and the various distinguish- 
ed individnals, and offices, and actions occasionally intro- 
duced into the narrative. * It is accuracy pervading not . 
only what Lardner has called the principal facts of the 
New Testament, relating directly to the life, ministry, 
and death of Jesus Christ, but the occasional facts con- 


opinions, philosophical = and political parties, whe- 


” of their writings, because it shows, that each of them: 


ee 
nected with all those various collateral, and some of 
them transient subjects just enumerated. It is accuracy 
equally conspicuous in the more formal direct narratives 
of events, and in the cnoidettel allusions to them ; so that 
there is no clashing of the one with the other, no false 
movement indicating the manufacture of fraud. Now, 
this harmony and consistency, it is well known, from 


the extreme difficulty of giving even toa short narrative | 


connected with known events, the semblance when it 
has not the foundation of truth, cannot be accomplished 
where that foundation is wanting ;.and where they ex- 
ist, decidedly proclaim the most intimate acquaintance 
with the facts thus faithfully described.’’* - Hence we 
infer, that the books of the New Testament were writ- 
ten by persons who were present at the scenes and wit- 
nessed the events which they describe; and minute cir- 
cumstances have been pointed out in the course of the 
narratives which an impostor would not have noticed, 
and which would have occurred. to no person who'was 
not upon the spot. 

The fourth internal evidence is furnished by the dis- 
erepancies between the gospels. If they were not 
written by the apostles and immediate followers of 
Christ, they were fabricated at a later period by some 
persons who acted in concert, with a view to impose 
the account contained in them upon the world, as true. 
Now, let us think fora moment in what manner per- 
sons having this design would proceed. If they agreed, 
in order to give their respective accounts a greater ap- 
pearance of truth, not always to relate the same events, 
and to use the same words, they would agree to avoid 
any thing like contradiction, because, being conscious 
of their own design to deceive, they would be in. con- 
tinual apprehension lest others should suspect it, and 
would guard against any circumstance calculated to 
excite or to strengthen this suspicion. Whatever other 
mistakes in their narratives might have betrayed them, 
we should have expected, that, in relating the same 
facts they would have studied to render their statements 
perfectly harmonious. This is the plan which false 
witnesses always adopt. We find, however. if we 
judge by this rule, that the writers of the New. Testa- 
ment did net act in concert, and that they came forward 
in the character of independent witnesses to the facts 
which they relate. ‘There are differences in their ac- 
counts, which have been considered by some as amount- 
ing to express contradictions. How these may be re- 
conciled, is not our present business to inquire. The 
fact is certain ; and it serves to prove the genuineness 


set down events as they appeared to him at the time, or 
afterwards occurred to his recollection, without having 

consulted with any others regarding the best form of 

the narrative. We discover nothing which has the 

character of forgery. If they agree or disagree, it is with- 
out design ; thereis an artlessness, and to speak of them 

merely as human authors, an unguardedness, whichis the 
most distant imaginable from a fraudulent contrivance. 

The last proof which I shall produce is founded on 

the undesigned coincidence or correspondence between 
certain parts of the new Testament. The argument 
from this source has been applied to the Acts, and the 
epistles of Paul, with great industry and ability by Dr. 
Paley, in his work entitled Hore Pauline. He observes, 
that “agreement or conformity between letters, bearing 
the name of an ancient author, and a received history 
of that author’s life, does not necessarily establish the 
credit of either.”” The history may ‘“‘ have been whol- 
ly, or in part, compiled from the letters; in which case, 
itis manifest that the history adds nothing to the evi- 
dence already afforded by the letters.’ “The letters 
may have been fabricated out of the history ; a species 
of imposture which is certainly practicable: and which, 
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Without any accession’of proof or authority, would ne- 
cessarily produce the appearance of consistency and 
agreement.” Once more, “ the history and letters may 
have been founded upon some authority common to 
both 5 as upon reports and traditions which prevailed in 
the age in which they were composed, or upon some 
ancient record now lost, which both writers consulted ; 
in which ease also, the letters, without being genuine, 
may exhibit marks of conformity with the history ; and 
the history without being true, may agree with the let- 
ters.” He goes on to state, that in “‘examining the 
agreement between ancient writings, the character of 
truth and originality is undesignedness,’’ by which we 
understand, that the allusions in one writing to another 
must appear to have been made without any intention 
to corroborate or verify what the other had said, and to 
have been suggested solely by the author’s familiar ac- 
quaintance with the facts. They occurred to him with 
outan effort, as. things which he witnessed or experi- 
enced. ‘¢ With respect to those writings of the New 
Testament, which are to be the subject of our present 
consideration,”’ Dr. Paley adds, “J think, that, as to 
the authenticity of the epistles, this argument, where it 
is sufficiently sustained by instances, is nearly conclu- 
sive; for, 1 cannot assign a supposition of forgery, in 
which coincidences of the kind we inquire after are 
likely to appear. As to the history, it extends to these 
points; it proves the general reality of the circum- 
stances; it proves the historian’s. knowledge of these 
circumstances. In the present instance, it confirms his 
pretensions of having been a contemporary; and in the 
latter part of his history, a companion of St. Paul.” 
‘‘In a great plurality of examples, I trust the reader 
will be perfectly convinced, that no design or contri- 
vance whatever, has been exercised; and if some of 
the coincidences alleged appear to be minute, circui- 
tous or oblique, let him reflect, that this very indirect- 
ness and subtilty is that which gives force and propriety 
to the example.’’ He mentions some references in which 
the argument will not hold, because it might be said 
that they were intended for the purpose of giving the 
appearance of agreement between the epistles and the 
history; but he produces the following as a case in 
point: ‘*When I read. in the Acts of the Apostles, 
that, ‘when Paul came to Derbe and Lystra, behold a 
certain disciple was there, named Timotheus, the son 
of a certain woman, which was a Jewess ;? and when, in 
an epistle addressed to Timothy, I find him reminded 


| of ‘his having known the Holy Scriptures from a child,’ 


which implies, that he must, on one side or both, have 
been brought up by Jewish parents, I conceive, that I 
remark a coincidence which shows, by its very obliquity, 
that scheme was not employed in its formation.”* Ihave 
stated this argument almost entirely in his own words; 
but it is impossible to do justice to it within such nar- 
row limits, and I therefore refer you to the work itself. 
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EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY. 


Authenticity of the Scriptures inferred from Genuineness— 
Their Reception as genuine is Evidence of the Miracles 
therein recorded—Argument from Miracles—Definition of a 
Miracle—Miracles are possible ; The work of God alone ; 
Capable of being proved—Examination of Hume’s Argu- 
ment—Miracles are natural and necessary Accompaniments 
of a new Reyelation—Heathen and popish Miracles—Crite- 
rion of Miracles. 


We have produced, in the preceding lecture, a variety 
of external and internal proofs of the genuineness of 


of 
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the Christian Scriptures. If any man should still de- 
ny that they were written by the persons to whom they 
are ascribed, we have aright to ask, By whom then 
were they composed? We do not, however, expect an 
answer to the question ; for, as they were never attrib- 
uted to any other authors by those who had the be 
opportunities of knowing their history, it would be 
diculous, at this late period to attempt to trace them t 
a different origin. Itis certain that the books were 


_ known and read, and received as genuine, in the second | 


century ; it is certain that they were known and read, 
and received as genuine, in the first. It remains, there- 
fore, to ascertain what credit is due to.them, and to the 
books of the Old Testament, the genuineness of which 
has been also established. 

I formerly stated the difference between the genuine- 
ness and the authenticity of a writing. It is genuine, 
if it be the work of the person under whose name it 
was published; it is authentic, if its contents are true. 
These properties are by no means inseparable. A book 
may be genuine, but unworthy of credit, because it is 
full of fables and fictions; and it may be true, although 
bearing a false name. In the present case, however, 
they are inseparable; that is, the genuineness of the 
sacred writings infers their authenticity; and that this 
is a legitimate conclusion, will appear from the follow- 
ing observations. 

Let it be remembered, that the books were narratives 
of events, which are said to have taken place in the 
age and before the eyes of the persons who were called 
to receive them as authentic. ‘There was no opportu- 
nity to take advantage of the credulity with which men 
are often and justly chargeable, and to support a plausi- 
ble account by feigned authorities which would over- 
awe their judgments. But every person was compe 
tent to decide at once, without a tedious process of rea- 
soning, whether what was related was true or false. 
Let it be observed, too, that the events were not of a 
common kind, and of an uninteresting nature, the accu- 
racy of which it was the concern of no individual to 
settle, so that the account, although blended with fie- 
tion, might be permitted to pass without contradiction. 
Many of them were miraculous. and were designed to 
attest a religion-on which the future hopes of mankind 
should be founded, and by which their present conduct 
should be regulated. They were connected with what 
is usually considered as the most important subject 
which can engage our attention. It is contrary to all 


the principles of reason to suppose, that in such a case, | 
men would yield a listless assent; and still more, that} 


they would be satisfied with evidence which they knew 
to be false. 

The religion whie es called the Israelites to em- 
brace was not absolutely new, because their fathers had 
worshipped the same Being who was now announced 
as the God of the nation. But there is reason to believe 
that they had in a-great measure forgotten him during 
their residence in Egypt, and were tainted with the 
idolatry of the. people among whom they had lived for 
more than two dred years. Many of them, there- 
fore, can be considered as no better than heathens,— 
probably the majority, if we may judge of their former 
state by their subsequent conduct; and, consequently, 
the change which they were required to make, was al- 
most as great as if Moses had undertaken the conver- 
sion of the Egyptians themselves. The greatness of 
the change is manifest from.a review of the religion. 
They were commanded to renounce the gods of Egypt, 
and of all other nations, to whose service they appear 
from their history to have been strongly addicted, and 
to worship Jehovah alone. Upon this fundamental 
tenet was founded a system of observances, which, in- 
stead of being modelled after the idolatrous forms to 
which they had been accustomed, as some have sup- 
posed without the slightest evidence, was contrived in 


“« : 
express opposition to the usages of Egypt and other 
countries, for the purpose of effecting a complete sepa- 
‘ration. The rites on) Chasgiierere multiplied toa great 
number, were to be practi not only in the sanctuary, 
but in the whole detail of life, required constant atten- 
ion and circumspection, and.must have been felt to be 
xtremely inconvenient. Besides, they subjected the 
raelites to no inconsiderable expense, by the frequent 

rifices which they found it necessary to offer, and by 
e tithes which they were commanded to pay to the 
priests. There were also certain injunctions to which 
there is nothing similar in the laws of other nations, and 
which are of so peculiar a character, that it is altogeth- 
er unaccountable, upon the principles of political wis- 
dom, that any legislator should have proposed them, or 
any people should have submitted to them. I refer to 
the law of the Sabbatical year, when the ground was 
not to be tilled “and sown-; to the law ordaining that 
thrice a year all the males should repair to the place 
where the Sanctuary stood; to the law forbidding the 
multiplication of horses ; and to the law of the jubilee, 
which required mortgaged possessions to return to the 
original proprietors, and slaves to be restored to liberty. 
It is evident that these laws interfered with public and 
private interest. ‘They exposed the country to the dan- 
ger of famine, invasion, and conquest, and demanded 
from individuals a sacrifice of property which might 
have given rise to open resistance, nik = 
It is altogether incredible that any legislator of a 
sound mind would have made such enactments by his 
own authority, or that any nation would have acqui- 
esced in them, merely because he chose to impose 
them. Such, indeed, is the texture of the whole ha. 
that we cannot conceive Moses to have contrived it, or 
the Israelites, if left at liberty to choose, to have_re- 
ceived it. It may be said, that he persuaded them that 
Jehovah was its author. But how did he persuade 
them? How did he accomplish his purpose? Was it 
by boldly affirming that his law was a revelation from 
heave? The Israelites must have been simple indeed 
if they believed him,—simple to a degree of which 
there is no other example. Did they quietly submit to 
have the yoke of ceremonies wreathed about their 
necks? to live in a state of separation from the world? 
to be the objects of the ridicule and hatred. of mankind, 
merely because Moses told them that such was the will’ 
of God? Truly,-he who ean believe this is as simple 
as they are supposed to have been. But their history 
yids the-supposition, and shows that they were am ob- 
tinate refractory race,—very unfit materials to be mould- 
ed into any form at the pleasure of an impostor. Be- 
sides, we know that it was not by simple affirmation 
that Moses gained his end, but that he appealed to evi- 
dence, and the evidence was miraculous. While he 
asserted that the law was from God, he told them that 
they had themselves heard a part of it published with 
his own voice, and that the other parts had been deliv- 
ered by him as his accredited messenger,—accredited 
by signs and wonders which they had seen with their 
own.eyes. Would this new pretence, if it was a pre- 
tence, have added any weight to the first? No; it 
would have had the contrary effect ; it would have fur- 
nished the means of disproving it, and have put it in 
the power of every Israelite to say, “It is perfectly 
plain to me that your claim to be the minister of Jeho- 
vah is false, for I never heard his voice, nor saw one 
of those supernatural works by which you say he at- 
tested your commission.”” The reception of the law is 
therefore a proof that the people were satisfied of the 
authority of Moses to impose it, or rather, that they 


_were satisfied that the law emanated from the God of 
their fathers; and conten is a proof that they 


had witnessed the miracles in 
and in the wilderness... 
Thus, the genuineness proves the authenticity of the 


gypt, at the Red Sea, 
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books, or the truth of the religion contained in them. 
They were published at the time to which they are as- 
signed, and consequently would not have been received 
if the events recorded in them had not actually happened. 

The same reasoning may be employed to prove the 
authenticity of the books of the New Testament, and 
particularly the historical books. The religion which 
they announced was not new, but was the development 


and completion of the revelation made by the ministry | 
of Moses and the prophets; but it differed from that | 


revelation in some important respects, and still more 
from the views of it which were generally entertained ; 
for, although the Jews professed the religion of their 
fathers, they had greatly corrupted it. The Messiah 
whom the books introduce to our notice, is not the per- 
son who was expected in that character. He was a 
man of obscure birth, and ina humble rank of life; his 
doctrine was spiritual; his actions were of a peaceful 
nature ; he avoided worldly honours ; instead of encour- 
aging his countrymen to rebel against the Romans, and 
assert their national independence, he taught them to 
submit to the established government; and after a short 
course of contradiction and suffering, he died upon a 
cross. There was not one trait in his character which 
corresponded with the prevailing hope of a mighty con- 
queror, and a splendid temporal monarch. But this is 
not all. They were required to adopt not only new 
opinions, but new practices; to renounce the religious 
institutions which had been established in the nation 
for fifteen hundred years, and to-which they were strong- 
ly attached, not only as sacred, but as the means of 
recommending them to the favour of God. They 
were to forsake the temple and the altar, with their 
pompous services, and be content with a simple ritual, 
which prescribed nothing to please the senses. At the 
same time, they were to forego the flattering distinction 
which they had long enjoyed of being the peculiar peo- 
ple, to see the Gentiles invested with the same privi- 
leges, and to regard them as in every respect their 
equals, as subjects of the Messiah, and members of his 
church. We cannot suppose that they would have ad- 
mitted upon slight grounds a religion which demanded 
such important changes and such costly sacrifices. 

To the Gentiles, the religion of the gospel was new, 
in every sense of the word. It was anew God whom 
it announced ; for although he had been worshipped for 
ages by the Jews, he was unknown, except by vague 
report, to the nations of the world. Yet he claimed 
the exclusive possession of Divinity, and required to 
be worshipped without a rival. Of the person by 
whom this religion was founded, they had never heard 
before ; and the character in which he was exhibited 
was strange, and in the first instance unintelligible ; 
for, ignorant as they were of the Divine law, and of the 
degree and extent of human guilt and depravity, they 
had no expectation and felt no need of a spiritual Sa- 
viour. The doctrines connected with his person and 
work, and the general scheme of Christianity, would 
appear to them to be extravagant, unphilosophical, and 
false. Not less objectionable in their eyes, would be 
the system of duties which it enjoined. Ofsome of 
them they had no idea, and of others they entertained a 
contemptuous opinion; while the opposite views were 
so common, that all sense of their moral turpitude was 
lost, and their wisest men had recommended them both 
by precept and by example. There is a consideration 
which is equally applicable to Gentiles and to Jews— 
that the new religion being so adverse to those already 
established, the persons vies Sa it would 
not only be reproached for their s cularity, fickleness, 
and credulity, but would incur the hatred of zealots 
and bigots, awaken the suspicion and jealousy of the 
higher powers, and subject themselves to such restraint 
and punishment as might be deemed necessary to check 
this dangerous innovation. 
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{n this state of things, the religion of Christ was 
presented to mankind in the discourses of the apostles, 
and in the written records which have been transmitted 
to us. By what means did it obtain credit?’ This was 
not acase in which bold affirmation and eloquent ap-= 
peals would succeed. There was no predisposition in 
favour of the religion, there was a strong prejudice 
against it. What was wanted was evidence, clear, 
convincing, and overwhelming. Now the books tell 
us, that such evidence was furnished, both by the au- 
thor and by the preachers. of the religion, in the mira- 
cles which they performed in Judea, and in other coun- 
tries. We have here a satisfactory solution of the pro- 
blem, how the books, and the religion taught in them, 
came to be received; but it is impossible to explain 
the fact, upon any other hypothesis. If those who 
lived in that age saw miracles, they could not doubt the 
truth. of the system, in support of which they- were 
wrought; but if they did not.see them, how were they 
persuaded? The effect is certain, and we can discov- 
er no other adequate cause. It would be the greatest 
miracle of all, says Chrysostom, if the world believed 
without miracles. When all the circumstances of the 
case are taken into consideration, it would be a fact in 
the history of mankind without a parallel, and abso- 
lutely inexplicable. Admit the miracles, and all is in- 
telligible ; deny the miracles, and all is mystery. De- 
ny the miracles, and you must say, that there were two 
epochs, namely, the age of Moses and the age of 
Christ, when the human mind underwent a sudden re- 
volution, and acted in opposition to the laws by which, 
at all other times, it is governed. Men believed with- 
out evidence; without evidence, they adopted opinions 
contrary to their deep-rooted prejudices; engaged in 
practices repugnant to their strongest inclinations ; sac- 
rificed the good opinion of those whose favour they 
once highly prized; and exposed property, liberty, and 
life to hazard, for a dream. But as human nature is 
the same in all ages, those who lived at the periods re- 
ferred to must have had good reason for their conduct. 
Now the only reason which could justify their conduct, 
was such evidence as left no room for doubt: and in 
this case, the evidence must have been miraculous, for 
in no other way could a revelation from heaven he 
proved. ; me 
The argument founded on the testimony of the prim- 
itive times is weakened in the minds of some, by a mis- 
apprehension respecting the persons by whom it is 
borne. They were Christians who received the books 
of the New Testament, and have attested the facts upon 
which our religion is founded. They are, therefore, 
looked upon with a degree of suspicion, as if they 
were interested persons. It seems to be supposed, and 
infidels take it for granted, that there was a set of men 
who, having become Christians no man knows why, 
laid their heads together to practise an imposition upon 
the world. This puts one in mind of the Indian hy- 
pothesis that the earth rests upon an elephant, and the 
elephant stands upon a tortoise ; but upon what the tor- 
toise is supported, we are left to conjecture. ‘The wit- 
nesses, it is said, are Christians, and therefore are not 
to be depended upon. But what made them Chris- 
tians? This question is overlooked by the objectors ; 
but aright answer to it would show that their testimo- 
ny is worthy of credit. I cannot do better than to 
transcribe the words of Mr. Addison, in his short trea- 
tise on the evidence of the Christian religion :—**Let 
us now suppose, that a learned heathen writer who 
lived within sixty years of our Saviour’s crucifixion, 
after having shown that false miracles were generally 
wrought in obscurity, and before few or no witnesses, 
speaking of those which were wrought by our Saviour, 
has the following passage :—‘But his works were al- 
ways seen, because they were true; they were seen by 
those who were healed, and by those who were raised 
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from the dead. Nay, these persons, who were thus 
healed and raised, were seen not only at the time. of 
their being healed and raised, but long after. Nay, 
they were seen not only all the while our Saviour was 
upon earth, but survived after his departure out of this 


world; nay, some of them were living in our days.” I} 
dare say you would look upon this as a glorious attes- | 


tation for the cause of Christianity, had it come from 
the hand of a famous Athenian philosopher. These 
forementioned words, however, are ‘actually the words 
of one who lived about sixty years after our Saviour’s 
crucifixion, and was a famous philosopher in Athens ; 
but it will be said, he was a convert to Christianity. 
Now, consider this matter. impartially, and see if his 
testimony is not much more valid for that reason : Had 
he continued a Pagan philosopher, would not the world 
have said that he was not sincere in what he writ, or 
did not believe it; for if so, would they not have told 
us, he would have embraced Christianity? This was 
indeed the case of this excellent man: he had so tho- 
roughly examined the truth of our Saviour’s history, 
and the excellency of that religion which he taught, 
and was so entirely convinced of both, that he became 
a proselyte, and died a martyr.” ‘I do allow that, gen- 
erally speaking, a man is not so acceptable and unques- 
tioned an evidence, on facts which make for the ad- 
vancement of his own party. But we must consider 
that, in the case before us, the persons to whom we ap- 
peal were of an opposite party till they were persuaded 
of the truth of those very facts which they report.’ 
They bear evidence to a history in defence of Chris- 
tianity, the truth of which history was their motive to 
embrace Christianity. They attest facts which they 
had heard while they were yet heathens, and had they 
not found reason to believe them, they would still have 
continued heathens, and have made no mention of them 
in their writings.’’* 

It appears, that from the genuineness of the books, 
we may infer their authenticity. ‘They would not have 
been received, if they had not been. true; or what 
amounts to the same thing, the religion which is taught 
in them would not have been embraced, if the men of 
that age had not witnessed, or were otherwise assured 
of the facts upon whichit was founded. The truth of 
the facts is the only conceivable motive by which they 
would be induced to become converts to it. It is af- 
firmed in the New Testament, that miracles were 
wrought, not only by Jesus Christ, but by his apostles. 
This affirmation is not only made in general terms, but 


is confirmed by particular instances; and the time when, 


the place where, and the persons upon whom the mir- 
acles were wrought, are frequently specified. What is 
more, the very persons hom some of the books are 
addressed, are appealed to as witnesses of the miracles. 
In the second epistle to the Corinthians, Paul says to 
them: ‘Truly, the signs of an apostle were wrought 
among you in all patience, in signs, and wonders, and 
mighty deeds ;’’{ and in the epistle to the Hebrews, 
he mentions it as questionable fact, that when the 
gospel was prea o them, God bore the preachers 
witness, ‘* both signs and wonders, and with di- 
vers miracles, and gifts of the Holy Ghost, according 


to his own will.”’t+ The argument, then, is reduced to” 


a narrow compass. ‘These assertions were either true 
or false. If they were false, how could the apostle 
venture tomake them? Had he lost his senses? was 
he a raving visionary, who mistook the illusions of fan- 
cy for realities? or was he in jest, and did he wish his 
letters to be laughed at? These suppositions are out 
of the question. He was in a sound mind, and expect- 
ed what he wrote to be received with respect. And 
how were his epistles received? were they treated with 
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the scorn, or the indignation which is due to the. man 
who presumes to tell lies to our face? We know that 


‘they were regarded then, as they have ever since been, 


as the compositions of an apostle, who was authorized 
and qualified to instruct the church in the important 
uths and duties of religion. But they could not have 
een so regarded, if the Corinthians and the Hebrews 


natural powers would have destroyed all their credit, if 
it had not been substantiated. ‘+ In matters of opinion, 
it is mane st to impose upon others by bold assevera- 


tions, subtle reasonings; but he who promises to 
eure the blind, and raise the dead, leaves himself no 
subterfuge, and must either perform his promise, or 
submit to be considered as a fool or a madman.” 
There is another view which may be taken of the ar- 
gument. While the apostles affirm that they had 
wrought miracles in’ the presence of those to whom 
they wrote, they farther affirm that some of those per- 
sons had received miraculous gifts. There are intima- 
tions of this kind in several of the epistles; but the 
subject is discussed at length in the first epistle to the 
Corinthians. This is the last thing which an impostor 
would do, or rather it isa thing which he would not do. 
He might appeal: to the reason of others, because he 
had contrived previously to pervert it by sophistry; he 
might appeal to their senses, because he could deceive 


them by the arts of legerdemain; but he would not 
Paul would have © 


dare to appeal to their consciousness. 
been laughed at, if supernatural gifts had been unknown 
in the primitive church. But he was still regarded as 
an apostle of Christ; and the continued respect which 
was shown to-him, isa proof that such gifts did exist 
in the church. . By the communication of them, the re- 
velation contained in the books of the New Testament 
was authenticated. 

A miracle is a supernatural work. It is an effect 
which could not be produced according to the Jaws of 


nature, and, therefore, implies a suspension of these — 


laws, or a deviation from them. Some have called it a 
transgression or violation of them: but I do not think 
that these terms are well chosen, because in their usual 
application they suggest the idea of disobedience to 
authority, and an encroachment upon right; and conse- 
quently, are improper in speaking of any act done by 
the Creator himself, or by others according to his will. 
Let it be observed, that we do not give the name of 
miracle to every prodigy or strange event, because it is 


‘not necessary in such cases to suppose that the laws of 


nature are counteracted or surpassed. They may be 
accounted for, and many of them have been explained 
by an- accidental concurrence of causes which rarely 
meet, and their number is diminished in proportion as 
the boundaries of science are enlarged ; that is, the more 
thoroughly nature is understood, the more easily can 
such things be shown to be in harmony with its laws. 
Not a few of the miracles related by ancient historians 
are now known not to be such, but merely uncommon 
events. .We do not call a monstrous birth, or a fall of 
stones from the clouds, miraculous; but we would so 
designate the cure of blindness by a touch, and the 
raising of the dead by a word. 

The possibility of miracles will be called in question 
only by atheists. He who believes that the universe 
exists by eternal necessity, may consistently deny that 
any change can take place in its established order; but 
no such idea can be entertained by a person whoadmits 


that itis the work of an intelligent and an omnipotent 


Being. To an enlightened theist, its laws must appear 
to be nothing else butthe uniform exertion of his pow- 
er; and surely he can alter the mode of operation when 
there is some end worthy of his wisdom to be accom- 
plished. Vegetation implies a particular process, in 
which a seed, the earth, moisture, air, light, and heat, 


not seen miracles performed by Paul and by others," 
onfirmation of their doctrine. ‘The*claim to super-- 
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perform their respective parts, and a certain time is re- 
quired to its completion ; but there is no doubt that he, 
who gives efficacy to this process, could produce a per- 
fect plant in a moment, as it must be allowed that he 
did at the beginning. Now, if a tree should instantly 
spring up before us, in full size, covered with. foliage 
and laden with fruit, we should not hesitate to acknowl- 
edge amiracle. It is not necessary to dwell upon this 
point, because it will not be disputed that miracles are 
possible, whatever doubts may be entertained with re- 
spect to their necessity and expedience. 

I proceed to observe that.none but God can perform 
miracles. The truth of this observation, J should think, 
would be conceded, if the true idea of a miracle were 
kept steadily in view ; for, if it be understood to be an 
effect which cannot be produced by the laws of nature, 
we are compelled.to -have recourse to the immediate 
power of God forthe cause. It is acknowledged that 
there are some passages of Scripture, from which. it 
has been inferred that miracles may be performed by 
evil spirits and their agents. After some of the mira- 
cles which Moses wrought, it is said that ‘ the magi- 
cians of Koypt did in like manner with their enchant- 
ments.’’* But many learned men contend and have en- 
deavoured to prove, that nothing more is meant than that 
they imitated. what Moses had done, by sleight of hand, 
and the assistance of those who were in concert with 
them. 
of the miracles in which they pretended to rival the 
power of Moses, and which afforded them an opportu- 
nity to practise their dexterity ; but when he proceeded 
to work other miracles, their skill was baffled, and they 
confessed that this was the finger of God. The story 
has much the appearance of art carried to a certain 
Jength and then failing, because its resources were ex- 
hausted. Our Lord foretold that there should arise 
false Christs and false prophets, who would show great 
signs and wonders; but we know that these were not 
real miracles, from the accounts which have come down 
to us of the wonders which they did exhibit, and which 
are exactly of the same kind with the tricks employed 
by jugglers to excite the admiration of the multitude. 
It is admitted that evil spirits might do some things 
which would appear miraculous to us.. They might, 
for example, raise a man from the ground and convey 
him through the air to a distant place, as Satan did 
to our Saviour.- But whatever astonishment such an 
event might excite, it would not, when understood, be 
regarded as a miracle. , tin a vis 
ible form lifting up the man, and carrying him in his 
hand, we sheuld be surprised indeed, but. still we 
should know tat what was done was as agreeable to 
the laws of nature as if he had been elevated in a bal- 
loon. It would be.a real miracle, if he was raised 
without the agency of any natural power, because the 
event would be referrible, in this case, to God himself, 
suspending or counteracting the law of gravitation. 
But, in speaking of miracles, we presuppose the exis- 
tence and moral government of the Deity. On this 
ground, we believe that the different species of crea- 
tures will be restrained by his. providence from going 
beyond their proper sphere; that wicked spirits~ will 
not be permitted to act such a part, as would lay man- 
kind under an absolute impossibility of distinguishing 
between truth and falsehood, and subject them to una-. 
voidable delusion. This would be the effect if they 
were permitted to work real miraeles, or to do such 
things as could not be distinguished from real miracles ; 
for then they could practise any imposition upon man- 
kind, and there would be no means of discriminating a 
true from a pretended revelation. But they cannot act 
independently of Him, in whom all creatures live, and 
move, and have their being: and. surely, he would not 


They think that this is evident from the nature 


If we saw the spirit in a vis- 
| will take place for a period equally long. If the course 
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give them liberty to do any thing which would defeat 
the purpose of those communications to mankind, which 
it might seem fit to his wisdom to make. It is true, that 
men have been employed in working miracles, but they 
were merely instruments in the hands of God ; and the 
only person who ever wrought them by his own power 
was Jesus Christ, who, as the Lord of nature, control- 
led its laws at his pleasure. We are apt to fall into a 
mistake, when we speak of miraculous powers having 
been communicated to certain individuals. We are mis- 
taken if-we suppose that such powers were inherent in 
them, were properly their own, and were exerted by then 
as they exerted their natural faculties. I believe that the 
apostle Paul could no more work miracles than I can, and 
the only difference between us is, that in consequence of 
a commission which he had received, and I have not, di- 
vine power accompanied the signs which he gave, or the 
words which he pronounced, when any thing’ was to 
be done out of the ordinary course. It was not Paul 
who performed the miracle, but God, or Jesus Christ, 
who secretly directed him to rebuke diseases, for exam- 
ple, when it was his design to remove them. * Why 
look ye so earnestly on us,'as though by our own. power 
or holiness we had made this man to walk ? The name of 
Jesus, through faith in his name, hath made this man 
strong, whom ye see and know.”* We say, then, that 
God alone can work miracles. 

Miracles may be proved; that is, there is no rea- 
son why we should conclude against them @ prior, if 
they are not contrary to the perfections of God, or to 
any previous declaration of his will. In either of these 
cases we might at once pronounce them to be impossi- 
ble, because we should be certain that he who only 
could, would not perform them. I acknowledge that 
the expectation that. the course of nature will continue 
has been considered by philosophers to rest on an in- 
stinctive principle of belief; and that, upon this princi- 
ple, it has been said, all the operations which have a 
respect to futurity are conducted. Noman would build 
a house, if he did not expect that it would stand by the. 
Jaw of gravitation; or sow his field, if he did not cal- 
culate upon the regular order of the seasons. But ob- 
serve how far this principle goes. It assumes the con- 
stancy of the laws of nature, (the knowledge of which, 
however, is derived from experience,) and from their 
past, deduces their future continuance. But what de- 
monstrates the connexion between the premises and the 
conclusion? It is not intuttcvely evident, that because 
an event has regularly taken place for a long period, it 


of nature is the order in which divine power is exerted 
to uphold the system of creation, we can have no cer- 
tainty that it will be always exerted in the same order, 
without an express declaration from the Creator himself. 
By those who believe revelation, the conclusion that it 
will be perpetual must be pronounced to be false, and 
a time will come, when the expectation, founded on 
this instinctive principle of belief, will fail, because it 
foretells a mighty revolution, which will be followed 
by anew order of things. It is certain, that God has 
not obliged himself by any thing which he has said or 
done, by any thing which we can collect from reason 
or experience, to a uniformity in the exercise of his 
power, without a single deviation. To suppose that 
he has would be a mere assumption; and if any per- 
son should on this ground affirm that miracles are im- 
probable, he would not deserve a serious answer. If 
the universe is governed by Omnipotence, for aught 
that we could tell, its movements might stop to-morrow, 
or some alteration might be made which would give it 
a new constitution; and the utmost which we are war- 
ranted to presume, is, thatif it is the will of the Most 
High that the present race should still people the earth, 
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the present order, which is so admirably adapted to 
their nature and necessities, will be upheld. It should 
he observed, at the same time, that miracles no more 
disturb that order than the sudden movement of the in- 
dex the fiftieth part of an inch backward or forward 
would disturb the order of awatch. The effect upon 
the system is, if possible, still less; for a miracle is 
a’suspension or counteraction of the laws of nature on- 
ly in one point of infinite space. The cure of a disease, 
or the resurrection of a dead body, does not. affect the 
general laws of the universe. 
These remarks have prepared our way for estimating 
the force of the celebrated argument against miracles 
which Hume has founded on experience.* He main- 
tains that the proof against them is complete, being es- 
tablished upon the constant experience of the immuta- 
bility of the order of nature. After the view which we 
have taken of the subject, this will appear to be no 
proof at all. Assuming that for four thousand years 
the course of nature had not been disturbed, we have 
yet no certain data upon which we could conclude that 
it would never be disturbed. If it is subject to the 
control of an intelligent Being of infinite power, it is 
presumptuous in any man to say that no ease could 
arise which would render it proper for him to interpose 
in a sensible manner. _The argument from the stability 
of nature is a Mere sophism, adtifererice which is not 
contained in the premises. But we must say something 
more of it. ‘The premises are neither self-evident nor 
demonstrable, but assumed. The advocates of miracles 
affirm that the course of nature has not been immu- 
table ; and this philosopher deems it sufficient to say 
that it has. How did he know what has been the 
course of nature in past ages? He did not exist from 
the beginning of time; he was but of yesterday, and 
was indebted for his knowledge of what had happen- 
ed before him, to testimony. Now this testimony told 
him, as it tells us, that the course of nature had not 
been uniform, but had been subjected to repeated inter- 
ruptions ; and how could he say with candour and truth 
that it never been altered? It was the business 
of a ilosopher, not to take the uniformity of nature 
for granted in opposition to the only evidence which he 
could have on the subject, but to prove, if he was able, 
in some other way, that its course had never undergone 
the interruptions which history alleged. Had this plan 


been adopted, we should have never heard of his boas- 


ted argument, ‘‘ which, with the wise and learned, 


would be an everlasting check to all kinds of super- 


stitious delusion, and consequently, would be useful as 
long as the world endures,’’} namely, that as our expe- 


rience of the uniformity of nature is firm and unaltera- 
ble, but our experience of the truth of human testimo- 


ny is variable, the evidence against miracles from ‘the 
former, overwhelms and annihilates any evidence in 
their favour which is supposed to be afforded by the lat- 
ter. He first falsifies testimony by representing it as 
establishing the immutability of the laws of nature, 
which it does and then opposes testimony, under 
the name of experience to testimony affirming the 
change of those laws. We know that variable as is 
our experience of testimony, that is, although we find 
it sometimes to be true, and at other times to be false, 
the declaration of a single witness will often induce us 
to believe an event totally different from any which had 
fallen under our own observation. Credit is given ev- 
ery day to a traveller of acknowledged capacity and 
integrity, when he relates strange phenomena, and 
equally strange occurrences in the countries which he 
has visited. Were he indeed to affirm that he had seen 
a miracle, we should not be so ready to believe him ; 
but if his report were corroborated by other witnesses 
alike possessed of mental and moral qualifications;. if 


* Hume's Essays, vok ii. Of Miracles. } Vol. ii. p. 124. 
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they agreed, not only when brought together, but 
when separately examined ; if they had no interest to 
serve by their statement, but the maintaining of it 
‘would tend to their prejudice ; if they should persist 
in averring its truth in the midst of sufferings and in 
the article of death ; if they would not retract, although, 
upon condition of doing so, they were promised their 
j lives; there is nota man in the world who would not 
-admit that the evidence was irresistible. 
doubtedly a case in which, to use the longue of 


This is un- 


Hume, the falsehood of their testimony would be more 


miraculous than the event which they relate ; and then, 
as he admits, they might pretend to command our belief 


or opinion. But. these are the circumstances in which 
the testimony to the miracles of Christianity was de- 
livered ; and consequently, we must set aside, as irrele- 
vant, all reasoning -from the uniformity of the course 
of nature. . 

My next observation is, that a case may be conceived 
in which there would be a reason for the working of 
miracles, and it is the case in which they are alleged 
to have been actually wrought. If God should be 
pleased to make any communication to mankind for 
their benefit, and his own glory, there would be a ne- 
cessity that he should interpose in a sensible manner. 
I do not say tis we could have expected miracles be- 
forehand, because we could not have known beforehand 
that he would make any communication of his will. 
But we see that amidst many things in the course of 
events which must be viewed as indications of severity, 
there are also tokens of his goodness. Notwithstanding 
the criminal conduct of his creatures, he makes the sun 
shine, and the rain fall upon them, gives them food and 
raiment, and innumerable blessings, and exercises mercy 
in relieving them from the evils which fall to their lot, 
and in providing the means, by the use of which their 
sufferings are alleviated. We could-not, from these 
things, infer that he would proceed farther in our behalf; 
but if he should extend his care to our souls as well as 
to our bodies, it would be an extension of the benevo- 
lence already displayed in his works. It would be in 
conformity to the plan which he has hitherto pursued, 
and a farther development of it, if he should interpose 
to rescue fallen men from ignorance, guilt, and perdi- 
tion. It would not be unworthy of him, or rather it 
would reflect great glory upon his character, if he 


»should impart to them more correct views of his na- 


ture and attributes, deliver to them a plain rule of duty, 


point out'the means of regaining his favour, and make 


such discoveries of the future state as would animate 
their obedience, console them in affliction, and raise 
them above the fear of death. It is certain that they 
have no claim to such a revelation; but the granting of 
it would be in accordance with the kind and eompas- 
sionate nature of the providential dispensation under 
which they are placed. It does not follow that a reve- 
Jation was strictly probable; but the reasoning shows 
that it was not improbable; that there was no presump- 
tion against it; nay, that there was some presumption 
in its favour; that is, that although nothing exactl 

similar had taken place, there was something so like it 
as to render it by no means incredible. Now, if God 
should be pleased to make a revelation for the instruc- 
tion and happiness of his creatures, miracles were evi- 
dently necessary, because it was only by them that it 
could be attested. It was not to be a revelation to 
every individual, conveyed into his own mind with 
such marks of its origin as should take away all doubt ; 


but a revelation communicated to a few, to be by them 
published to the world. 

miracles were called for to confirm the testimony of the 
ministers of heaven, to convince others that they spoke 
by higher authority than their own, and, consequently, 
the probability of miracles is in proportion to the proba- 
bility that a revelation would be made. : 


Here, then, is a case in which 


They are in- 


— 
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separably connected ; the one could not be without the 
other. : ee : 
. We have already seen that if miracles had not been 
wrought, our sacred books. could not have been received 
as authentic, and that the religion taught in them could 
not have made its way in the world. No hypothesis 
but that of miracles will account for itssuccess. It has 
been alleged, with a view to throw suspicion upon the 
scriptural narrations, that stories of miracles have been | 
circulated and» believed in all ages; and that, as cre- 
dulity and the love of the marvellous are so prevalent, 
among mankind, these principles will account for the. 
belief of the Christian miracles. Our antagonists refer | 
us to heathen and popish writings, in'which are many | 
similar relations equally entitled, as they insinuate, to) 
attention. 
- It is true that ancient historians abound in wonderful | 
facts ; but there is no evidence that Livy, for example, | 
gave credit to those which he records, and certainly he 
has stated no grounds on which we should believe them. 
He does not pretend to have seenany of them himself: 
they happened long before his time, and they were ob- 
viously vague rumours, the consequences of which. af- 
fected no mdividual. Some of the miracles were natu- | 
ral events, as the fall of lightning upona house ora_ 
tree, and the descent of stones, or as they are called in 
modern. science aerolites, from the clouds; others were 
monstrous preductions which now and then appear; 
and others were of the same ridiculous nature with the 
marvellous stories which are still current among the vul- 
gar. The best authenticated heathen miracles are those 
which Vespasian performed in Alexandria upon a blind 
and a lame man.* . It is questionable whether Tacitus, | 
who relates them with a grave face, himself believed | 
them. At first, Vespasian laughed at the proposal to) 
attempt the feat, and did not proceed till he was excited 
by his friends, and assured by physicians that the lame- 
ness and blindness were curable by proper applications; | 
thatis to say, the whole business was a farce ; but be- 
ing acted by a mighty emperor, surrounded by his cour- 
tiers and soldiers, and tending to the honour of the 
tutelar god of the city, it passed without examination. 
How different were the Christian miracles, performed 
by a few obscure individuals, in the midst of. enemies, 
and opposed by all the powers of the state ! 

Popish miracles are without number. Someof them 
carry their own confutation in their face, being so ab- 
surd and ridiculous that even a child would laugh at 
them. Some, again, are profane and impious ina shock- 
ing degree. Not a few of them have been clearly 
proved to be impostures by the confession of the per- 
sons employed in them, and by the discovery of the 
means by which they were effected ; and these destroy 
the credit of the rest, upon this principle, that if you 

have once preved a man to be repeatedly guilty of false- 
hood, you are not bound ever to believe him. 

Dr. Douglas, in his Criterion of Miracles, and Dr. 
Paley after him, have-laid down various rules for dis- 
tinguishing false accounts of miracles from true. No 
credit is due to relations long posterior to the time; to 
accounts of miracles which are said to have heen per- 

_ formed in a far distant scene; or to transient rumours 
of wonderful events which scon cease to be mentioned. 
The miracles of Christianity were wrought on the spot 
where, and in the age when, the narrative was publish- 
ed: they have ever since been believed and appealed 
to as proofs of our religion. No credit is due to reports 
of miracles in which, to use the words of Paley, “no 
interest is involved, nothing is to be done or changed 
in consequence of believing them. Such stories are 
credited, if the careless assent that is given to them 
deserve that name, more by the indolence of the hearer, 


than by his judgment; or,;though not much credited, 
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are passed from one to another without inquiry or resis- 
tance. ’*. But the miracles of Christianity must have 
awakened all the attention of mankind, because they 
decided, “if true, the most important question upon 
which the human mind can fix its anxiety.’? Once 
more, miracles may be suspected when they are report- 
ed to be wrought in confirmation of a religion support- 
ed by the state, and embraced by the people. All the 
heathen and popish miracles fall under suspicion on 
this ground. The. miracles of Christianity were 
wrought against the established religions. The desion 
of them was not to give credit to a sect already exist- 
ing, but to found one upon the ruins of all other sects. 
There was no prejudice in their favour; the prejudices 
of mankind were all hostile to them. It was only by 
being true that they could accomplish their end; and 
since they did succeed, we may implicitly confide in 
the record ef them which has been transmitted to us. 


—s-—_ 


LECTURE VIII. 


EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY. 


What Miracles prove—Are they alone sufficient to prove a 
Revelation? Argument from Prophecy—Definition of a Pro- 
eee Implies Divme Foresight—Characteristics of real 
rophecies—Their Force as an Evidence of Revelation— 
Notice of some particular Prophecies—Argument from the 
Success of Christianity : Statement and Force of this Ar- 
gument. 


We have shown that miracles are possible, that 
there is no improbability against them, and that cases 
may be conceived in which they would be manifestly 
proper and necessary. It has appeared that God only 
can work miracles, and that the men who have been 
employed in them ought to be viewed in no other light 
than as the instruments by whom his power was exert- 
ed. The conclusion from these premises is, that the 
religion in favour of which miracles have been 
wrought, is true. We have proved the certainty of the 
miracles alleged in support of the Jewish and Chris- 
tian Scriptures, and hence we are warranted to account 
them a Divine revelation. 

I do not see that this inference can be rationally dis- 
puted. I should presume that if a person were once 
convinced that the miracles related in the Scriptures 
were really performed, he would not hesitate to give an 


. assent to the doctrines taught in them. Miracles were 


signs of the presence of God with those who exhibited 
these seals, as they have been called, by which their 
commission to communicate his will was attested. In- 
fidels have asked, What connexion is there between 
truth and power? meaning that there is no connection, 
or that the truth of a doctrine cannot be proved bya 
miracle. They might have asked with equal wisdom, 
What connexion is there between a man’s signature and 
the validity of the bill or bond which he has subscribed? 
What connexion is there between the credentials of an 
ambassador and his right to transact the business of 
his sovereign? If they could perceive the connexion 
in these cases, they could see it in the other, unless 
they were wilfully blind. Were it in the power of 
men to work miracles, we could draw no inference 
from them respecting the truth of their tenets, because 
they might be influenced by corrupt motives, and have 
a design to deceive. But, believing that God is a holy 
Being, who will not and cannot deceive, because false- 
hood is contrary to his nature, we hold that the exertion 
of his power in favour of any religious system, is the 
highest evidence of its truth. To suppose the contrary 
is impiety ‘and blasphemy. Those who witnessed the 
supernatural works by which the law of Moses and the 


*Tacit, Hist. lib. iv. 


*Paley’s Evidences, part i. prop. ii. chap. 1, 
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gospel of Christ were confirmed, were furnished with 
the means of being as fully assured that the revelations 
proceeded from God, as if they had heard him pro- 
nounce them with an audible voicé : and we, to whom 
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loaves; cured all kinds of disease by a word or a touch, 
and called the dead from the grave? -'Till some per- 
son he produced who supported ‘a system of his own in- 
vention by such mighty deeds, we may allow that mir- 
acles are sufficient to prove the truth of a revelation, 


their testimony to the works has been faithfully trans- 
mitted, may have equal confidence in the divinity of 
these revelations. ; 

It has been asserted by some Christian writers, that 
miracles alone are not sufficient to prove the truth of a 
doctrine, and that we must take into the account the 
nature of the doctrine, as well as the miracles. This 
has always appeared to me to be reasoning in a circle, 
as Papists do, when they prove the authority of the 
Seriptures from the church, and the authority of the 
church from the Scriptures. It completely changes the 
design of miracles, which are no longer décisive proofs 
but merely testimonials, which when a man can pro- 
duce, ** if he teaches nothing absurd, much more if his 
doctrines and precepts appear to be good and beneficial, 
he ought to be obeyed.”” So says Dr. Jortin,* and so 
say others, but with very little wisdom. _Who is to 
determine what is absurd and what is not? May not 
doctrines which are true seem absurd to the ignorant and 
prejudiced ? Were not the peculiar doctrines of Chris- 
tianity viewed in this light by both Jews and Gentiles ? 
Who is to judge what is good beneficial ? Are 
there not exercises and duties of our religion, the good- 
ness of which is known only by the declarations and 
promises of God, and could not have been ascertained 
by reasoning a priori? The ground on which this 
opinion rests, is the difficulty of distinguishing true 
miracles from false. If, by the latter, are meant such 
signs and wonders as it was intimated by our Lord that 
false Christs and false prophets would perform, we have 
already seen that they were merely feats of dexterity. 
There is reason to believe that the acts of the Egyp- 
tian magicians were not exceptions. Let those who 
talk of miracles as wrought by evil spirits give usa 
well-attested instance of one, Moses, indeed, has said, 
“If there arise among you a prophet or a dreamer of 
dreams, and giveth thee a sign or a wonder, and the sign 
or the wonder come to pass whereof he spake unto thee, 
saying, Let us go after other gods which thou hast not 
known, and let us serve them ; thou shalt not hearken 
unto the words of that prophet or that dreamer of 
dreams.’’{ You will, however, observe, that this is 
only a hypothetical ease, and seems to have been inten- 
ded as a general admonition to beware of those who 
might entice them to idolatry ; but we do not find that 
the case supposed was ever realized, for we read no- 
where of false prophets among the Jews who wrought 
miracles, unless you give this name to the wizards, ne- 
cromancers, and dealers with farailiar spirits, whom all 
allow to have been of the same class with our own jug- 
glers and fortune-tellers. It ought to be farther ob- 
served, that the case supposed is that of a sign given 
to draw men away from a religion already established 
by miracles. As God cannot contradict himself, we 
are sure, without any farther inquiry, that those are false 
miracles which are designed to seduce us to adopt any 
opinion or practice which he has forbidden, In such a 
case, too, the one set of miracles will be contradicted 
by the other; those which are wrought in attestation 
of truth, bearing such clear marks of omnipotence as 
to demonstrate that those by which error is supported 
have emanated from an inferior power. Thus, although 
the miracles of the Egyptian magicians had been real, 
yet their evidence was cae by the miracles of 
Moses, which they were not able to imitate. Was it 
ever heard that a teacher of error divided the sea before 
his followers ; brought down manna from heaven ; still- 


ed a tempest ina moment; fed a multitude with a few 


* Remarks on Ecclesiastical History, book ii. 
t Deut. xiii. 1—3. 


independently of any consideration of its contents. 
The opposite opinion supposes a capacity in men 
to decide concerning what is true, and fit, and expe- 
dient in religion, which they do not possess. It 
constitutes reason, in part at least, the judge of rev- 
elation, whereas a revelation, being an authoritative 
declaration of the will of God, demands to be received 
upon the simple exhibition of its evidence. We are 
not to inquire whether it is worthy of God, but to be- 
lieve that it is so, simply because it has manifestly pro- 
ceeded from him. Ina word, this opinion is at variance 
with the Scriptures, which so often appeal to miracles 
as a proof of doctrines; and it represents our Lord as 


having reasoned inconclusively when he said, ** Believe 
me that I am in the Father, and the Father in me; or 


else believe me for the very works’ sake.”* ‘The 
works which the Father hath given me to finish, the 


same works that I do, bear witness of me, that the Fa- 


ther hath sent me.”’*+. Can any thing be plainer? He 


rests his claim to be believed solely upon his miracles. 
Will any person still affirm that miracles are not in 
themselves sufficient to establish the truth of a doctrine ? 
He must also affirm that our Lord, in the passages quo- 
ted, made an unreasonable demand upon his hearers, 
and that their not believing in him on the ground of his 
miracles alone, would not have been so criminal as we 
have been led to suppose. 

Our first argument for the truth of revealed religion 
is founded on the miracles which were wrought to at- 
test it. The next is derived from prophecy; but be- 
fore we enter upon the illustration of it, we may re- 
mark its connexion with the proof of the genuineness 
of the sacred writings. We can know that certain parts 
of them are prophetical only by having previously as- 
eertained that they were composed before the events 
which they profess to foretell. Any doubt upon this 
subject would destroy the argument; and were there 
reason to believe that they were posterior to the eyents, 
we should be under the necessity of pronouncing them 
to be forgeries. Hence you perceive, that in this dis- 
cussion, it was an indispensable preliminary to show 
that the Scriptures were the productions of the persons 
to whom they are ascribed. 

A prophecy is the annunciation of a future event 
which could not have been foreknown by natural means. 
Human knowledge is almost entirely confined to things 
past and present; with a few exceptions, those which 
are future are the objects only of conjecture. There 
are, indeed, certain events which we confidently expect. 
We believe without any mixture of doubt that in all 
ages to come, while the world endures, the sun will 
rise and set, the ocean will ebb and flow, the wind will 
blow from different points of the compass, and the sea- 
sons will change. It requires no prophetic spirit to 
foretell these events, because they will arise from the 
constitution and course of nature, or from causes which 
already exist and are known. It would be a real pro- 
phecy if any person could at this moment inform us at 
what precise period this regular succession will cease; 
a prophecy, however, which would have no practical 
effect, because its truth would not be established till 


* John xiy. 11. 
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with the characters, dispositions, and conduct of the 
persons in question. Superior sagacity consists in 
quickly and accurately combining the elements of cal- 
culations, and anticipating the result. Yet it is almost 
needless to say, that the best-founded expectations are 
often disappointed. 

Every coincidence between an event and something 
which has been said before, is not to be accounted a 
prophecv.. You may find in an ancient author passages 
surprisingly applicable to occurrences which were long 
posterior ; but the agreement is manifestly accidental. 
' There is no evidence that the authorhad any knowledge 
of the occurrence ; nor were the passages ever supposed 
to have an original reference to it. It may happen, too, 
that of a variety of conjectures, some shall be realized: 
but no person of a sound mind would, for this reason, 
look upon them as more than conjectures. He would 
say that the accordance was owing to chance, and was 
not more wonderful than itis to find, amonga multitude 
of portraits, one which bears aresemblance to an ac- 
quaintance without being intended for him. Design 
enters into the idea of prophecy ; that is, the words in 
which it is expressed were spoken for the avowed pur- 
pose of giving notice beforehand of:an event, hidden 
at the time from every mortal eye amidst the darkness 
of futurity. ; ing 

But although human foresight could not be the foun- 
dation of prophecy, it may be supposed that the knowl- 
edge necessary to it might be furnished, not by God, 
but by superior beings. If there are evil spirits who 
interfere in the affairs of mankind, and take pleasure 
in deceiving them, it will not be doubted that they far 
excel us in intellectual endowments, and may possess 
the means of extending their discoveries beyond our 
limited range. ‘It is easy to conceive Satan,” as I 
have elsewhere observed, ‘if his preternatural agency 
upon the mind be admitted, to have enabled the subjects 
of his inspiration to reveal secrets, because deeds com- 
mitted in darkness and in the closest retirement are open 
to the inspection of a spirit. He could farther have 
made them acquainted with distant transactions, the 
immediate knowledge of which it was impossible to 
obtain by natural means. He might have given them 
some notices of futurity by informing them of such 


things as he intended to do, or as were already in aj 


train to be accomplished. He undoubtedly can conjec- 
ture with much greater sagacity than we, what will be 
the result in a variety of cases from the superior pow- 
ers of his mind, his longer and more extensive expe- 
rience, and his more perfect acquaintance with human 
nature in general, and the dispositions and circumstances 
of individuals.”** “Thus far his knowledge may go}; 
but it is obviously inadequate to such predictions as 
are found in the records of revelation. It catches a 
glimpse of the outskirts of futurity, but cannot pene- 
trate into its dark and distant recesses. ‘‘ A real pro- 
phecy, or the prediction of an event. which shall be ef- 
fected by causes not yet in existence, or which depends 
upon the free agency of men who shall live a hun- 
dred or a thousand years hence, we may safely pro- 
nounce him to be as incapable of delivering as the 
most short-sighted of mortals.” 

It is probable, that if men had formed a previous idea 
of prophecy, they would have supposed that it would 
be distinct and particular, giving a clear description of 
events, and-thus guarding against all misapplication, 
and against all danger of overlooking the fulfilment. 
This is the character of predictions written after the 
event, as. we see in the pretended Sibyllme Oracles, 
which are often as plain as historical narrative. But 
there is an obscurity in the prophecies of Scripture, 
referrible, however, to a different cause from that stud- 
ied ambiguity to which the obscurity of the heathen 


* Lectures on the Acts, second edition, p. 317. + Ibid. 
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oracles was owing, for they were so framed as to admit 
an application to the event, whatever it might be.. Such 
was the answer to Pyrrhus, when he was going to 
make war with the Romans : 

Aio te Aacida Romanos vincere posse: 

Ibis redibis nunquam in bello peribis. = 
“T say, that thou, O son of Avacus, art able to conquer 
the Romans: thou shalt go, thou shalt return, thou 
shalt never. perish in war.” Or, ‘I say, that the Ro- 
mans are able to conquer thee, O son of Alacus: thou 
shalt go, thou shalt never return, thou shalt perish in 
war.” Of the same kind was the answer of the ora- 
cle to Cresus, when he was going to make war with 
the Persians: Kp oges ‘Anuy diaBas pryarny apynv Sarvoe. 
*« Creesus, having passed the river Halys, shall over- 
turn a great empire.’ ‘This was a safe prediction, be- 
cause it would prove true whether his own kingdom or 


that of the Persians was subverted. The obscurity 


which attends the prophecies of Scripture has proceeded 
from the wisdom of God, who designed to give such 
notice of future events as ‘should excite a general ex- 
pectation of them, but not to make the information so 
perspicuous and minute as to induce men to attempt ei- 
ther to hasten.or to impede their fulfilment. They are 
a part of his moral administration, and were adjusted, 
like all the other parts of it, to the moral nature of the 
persons who were to be the instruments of accomplish- 
ing his purposes. “As the completion of the prophe- 
cy is left for the most part,” says Bishop Hurd, ‘to 
the instrumentality of free agents, if the circumstances 
of the event were predicted with the utmost precision, 
either hurnan liberty must be restrained, or human ob- 
stinacy might he tempted to form the absurd indeed, 
but criminal purpose of counteracting the prediction. 
On the contrary, by throwing some parts of the pre- 
dicted event into shade, the moral faculties of the agent 
have their proper play, and the guilt of an intended op- 
position to the will of Heaven is avoided.”* But the 
obscurity is not so great as to render it uncertain whether 
they are prophecies or happy conjectures. It is dis- 
pelled by the event; and when the prediction is turned 
into history, we perceive the exact correspondence. It 
may be observed, that the degree of obscurity is not 
equal in all predictions; and that some of them are 
more minute and explicit than others, insomuch, that 


on account of their particularity, it has been affirm- 


ed, that they must have been written after the events. 
This was the charge of Porphyry against the prophe- 
cies of Daniel. 

The argument from prophecy, for the truth of re- 
vealed religion, may be thus stated. As it is the pre- 
rogative of God alone to declare the end from the be- 
ginning, he who predicted future events must have de- 
rived his knowledge from inspiration. A prophecy, 
therefore, like a miracle, attests the commission of the 
person by whom it was delivered, proves him to be a 
messenger from God, and stamps the character of truth 
upon the instructions which he delivered in his name. 
A prophecy vouches not only for itself, but for all the 
communications which.are connected with it. By be- 
stowing this gift upon an individual, God pointed him 
out as one whom he had authorized and qualified to de- 
clare his will to us ; and we ought implicitly to believe 
the religion which has been published by a succession 
of prophets, because we are sure, that he who has an 
absolute control over the minds and hearts of men, 
would not permit them tomix their own sentiments with 
the revelation which they were empowered to make, 
and to impose them upon the world, as of equal authori- 
ty with the dictates of his wisdom. 

Miracles were proofs of religion to those before whom 
they were wrought; and being fully attested, they are 
proofs to succeeding generations. Prophecies were not 


* Hurd’s Works, vol, v.-p. 46. 
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proofs to those who: heard them delivered, but serve 
this purpose to those who see them fulfilled. If it be, 
_ asked, Why are not miracles continued? we may an- 
swer, that they are not necessary, for various reasons; 
and particularly, because there is a standing evidenee 
of the truth of religion in the prophecies which have 
been fulfilled, and are fulfilling before our eyes.- And, 
to adopt the words of Bishop’ Newton, “ this is one 
great excellency of the evidence drawn from prophecy 
for the truth of religion, that it isa growing evidence, 
and the more prophecies are fulfilled, the more testi- 
monies there are, and confirmations of the truth and 
certainty of divine revelation. And, in this-respect, we 
have eminently the advantage over those who lived even 
in the days of Moses and the prophets, of Christ.and 
his apostles. They were happy, indeed, in hearing 
their discourses, and seeing their miracles ; and doubt- 
less, many righteous men have desired to see those 
things which they saw, and have not seen them, and to} 
hear those things which they heard, and have not heard 
them ; but yet, Isay, we have this advantage over them, 
that several things, which were then. only foretold, are 
now fulfilled; and what were to them only matters of 
faith, are become matters of fact and certainty to us, upon 
whom the latter ages of the world are come.” ‘* Mira- 
cles may be said to have been the great proofs of -reve- 
lation to the first ages, who saw them performed ; 

rophecies may be said to be the great proofs. of reve- 
ation to the last ages, who see them fulfilled.”’* 

After these general observations, I proceed to lay 
before you some of the prophecies which are found | 
in the Sacred Books. 

First, let us consider the prophecies respecting the 
Jews; and I seleet those which are contained in the 
writings of Moses, relating to the future calamities of 
the nation ; and which, at whatever period the Penta- 
teuch may be supposed to have been published, were 
undoubtedly written long before the event. ‘To go over 
them minutely would lead us into too long a detail ; I 
shall therefore take notice of only a few particulars. 
First, He clearly foretells the invasion and conquest of 
their country. ‘The Lord shall bring a nation against 
thee from far, from the end of the earth, as swift as the 
eagle flieth ; a nation whose tongue thou shalt not un- 
derstand ; a nation of fierce countenance.” ‘‘ He shall 
eat the fruit of thy cattle and the fruit of thy land, un- 
til thou be destroyed.”’}| In these words it is impossi- 
ble not to see a description of the Romans; who were 
not neighbours to the Jews, as the Philistines, the Sy- 
rians, and the Egyptians were, but had established the 
seat of their government at a great distance in Italy; 
who were distinguished by the extent and rapidity of 
their conquests ; spoke a language totally different from 
that of Judea; first reduced the country into the form 
of a province, and afterwards laid it waste in the reign 
of the Emperor Vespasian. In the second place, Mo- 
ses foretells the dreadful sufferings of the Jews at the 
time of the conquest. ‘ He shall not regard the per- 
sons of the old nor show favour to the young.’”’ ‘He 
shall besiege hemes all thy gates, until thy high and 
fenced walls come down; and thou shalt eat the fruit 
of thine own body, the flesh of thy sons and of thy 
daughters, which the Lord thy God hath given thee, in 
the siege, and in the straitness wherewith thine ene- 
mies shall distress thee.” { Let Josephus, an eyewit- 
‘ness, prove how awfully this prediction was verified in 
the indiscriminate slaughter of men, women, and chil- 
dren, by their unpitying foes, and in the dreadful fam- 
ine which the wretched inhabitants suffered during the 
siege of Jerusalein. _Hfe-relates one instance, and there 
_ might be many, of a woman who ate the flesh of her 
own child; and he says, ‘that no other city ever suffered 


* Dissertation on the Prophecies. Introd. 
¢ Deut. xxviii. 49—51. . } Deut. xxviii. 50. 53. 


‘sueh things, as no generation from the beginning of the 
world so much abounded in wickedness.” In the third 


| place, Moses foretells the dispersion of the nation; 


* Andthe Lord shall scatter thee among ail people from 
the one end of the earth even unto the other.”* We 
all know that the prediction has been fulfilled, and that 
the present state of the Jews exactly corresponds with 


it: Tbey-have no country,-no province, no-city which 


they can call their own;-but for more than seventeen 
centuries have been strangers and wanderers, yet re- 
main distinct. The last circumstance to which I shall 
direct your attention, is signified in the following 
words: and there shalt thou serve other gods, which 
neither thou nor thy fathers have known, wood and 
stone.’*+ This prediction was long since fulfilled in the 
fate of the ten tribes, who, wherever they reside, have 
adopted the false religion of the heathen among whom 
they sojourn; and has been fulfilled in that of the Jews, 


| Who were more lately dispersed by the Romans; for it 


is well known that in popish countries, particularly in 


Spain and Portugal, many of them, to avoid persecu-. 


tion, have conformed to the established religion, and be- 
come worshippers of images. The whole prophecy is 
truly wonderful, and affords a striking proof of the di- 
vine prescience, when we reflect that it was delivered 
fifteen hundred years before the events, and foretold the 
rejection of the Jews, at the very same time when God 
was taking them to be his peculiar people. 

There is a prior prophecy concerning Ishmael, which 


; is worthy of our notice. ‘ He will be a wild man; his 


hand will be against every man, and every man’s hand 
against him}; and he shall dwell in the presence of all 
his brethren.’’{ It was also foretold that he should be- 
come a great nation; but the description, which seems at 
the first view to relate to himself alone, and was to a 
certain extent applicable to him, is understood to refer 
ultimately to his descendants. These are the Arabians, 
whose character and history exactly correspond with it. 
The greater part of them haye been from time immemo- 
rial, and still are, wild men, ranging the deserts, and 
living upon the spoils which they gather from solitary 
travellers, from caravans, and from the adjacent coun- 
tries into which they make frequent incursions. Their 
hand is against “every man, and every man’s hand has 
been against them. They have provoked the hostility 
of different nations; of Sesostris, the famous king of 
Egypt; of Cyrus, the conqueror of Babylon; of Al- 
exander the Great; and of the Romans; but their at- 
tempts to subdue them were baffled. Throughout all 
past ages they have maintained independence, and 
dwelt ‘in the presence of their brethren.” 

I pass over the prophecy concerning Egypt, “ the 
basest of kingdoms,’’ which has. been fulfilled in its 
constant subjection to foreign domination, and in the 


poverty and wretchedness of its inhabitants amidst the 


stupendous monuments of its ancient greatness; and 
the propheey concerning 'T'yre, ‘* the mart of nations.”” 
** When you come to it,” says Maundrell, ‘ you find 
no similitude of that glory for which it was so renown- 
ed in ancient times, but a mere Babel of broken walls, 
pillars, and vaults, there being not so much as one en- 
tire house left. Its present inhabitants subsist chiefly 
upon fishing; and seem to be preserved by Divine Pro- 
vidence, as a visible argument how God has fulfilled 
his word concerning Tyre,|| that it should be like ‘ the 
top of a rock, a place for fishers to dry their nets on.’” 

The fate of.Babylon was foretold in the following 
words. ‘* And Babylon, the glory of kingdoms, the beau- 
ty of the Chaldees’ excellency, shall be as when God 
overthrew Sodomand Gomorrah. It shall never be in- 
habited, neither shall it be dwelt in from generation to 
generation ; neither shall the Arabian pitch tent there; 
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“neither shall the shepherds make their fold there. But! the earth; as a man of sorrows, but anointed with 


wild beasts of the desert shall lie there ; and their houses | the oil of joy above his fellows; as dying, and yet 


shall be full of doleful creatures ; and owls shal] dwell 
there, and satyrs shall dance there. And the wild beasts 
of the islands shall cry in their desolate houses, and dra- 


gons in their pleasant palaces ; and her time is near to | 


come, and her days shall not be prolonged.’’*. The de- 
‘struction of a city so extensive, containing magnificent 
buildings, and surrounded by lofty walls, could have 
been effected suddenly only by an earthquake. It was 
the work of time; but every particular has been ful- 
filled. “For centuries the very place where it once 
- stood, the wonder of the world, was unknown. If mo- 
dern travellers, who think that they have discovered it 


are right, it is an awful monument of the truth and 


power of God. It is a mass of ruins, and nothing but 
'. ruins, covering the face of the country for miles; and 
amidst these they have heard: the cry of wild beasts, 
and seen them roaming in their solitary domain. Other 
particulars connected with its.doom are specified; that 
it should be besieged by the Medes and Persians ;f 
that the Euphrates, which flowed through the midst of 
it, should be dried up ;{ that its gates should be open 
to Cyrus, its conqueror 3] that it should be taken during 
the dissipation and security of a feast;§ and that the 
country .around it should be turned into a marsh.{ 


How exactly these things were accomplished, we learn 


from the writings of Xenophon and Herodotus. 

The prophecies concerning the Messiah comprehend 
a considerable portion of ‘the Old Testament, and 
branch out into a great variety of particulars. The pro- 


phets foretell the family from which he should spring; | 


the place of his birth; the time of his appearance; his 
supernatural endowments ; the manner of his life; the 
nature of his doctrine; his miracles; his rejection by 
his countrymen ; his sufferings; his death ; his resur- 
rection; his ascension ; the, establishment of his reli- 
gion and its progress in the worid. They enter into so 
minute a’ detail as to give notice of the mode of his 
death ; of the character of the persons in whose com- 
pany he should die; of the accidental circumstances 
of presenting vinegar to him on the cross, and casting 
lots for his garments, and of the piercing of his side 
with a spear.) One prophet writes almost as if he had 


been a spectator of the sorrowful ‘scene ;** and among | 


all the efforts of Grotius to wrest the Scriptures, there is 
none more wretched and detestable than his abortive 
attempt to apply that chapter to another person. The 
unassisted human mind could not have conceived such 


a character, and such a train of events, as prophecy has | 


described. Nothing similar ever occurred before, or 
will occur again, while the world endures. When we 
attentivély consider the predictions relative to our Sa- 
viour, they divide themselves into two classes, of which 
the one describes his humiliation, and the other his glory. 
They predicate cf the same subject, things apparently 
the most inconsistent, which could not have been con- 
trived by any imagination. So impossible has it ap- 


peared to the Jews to unite them in one person, that, 


they. have dreamed of two Messiahs, to whom they 
have respectively allotted them. The one is the de- 
scendant of Ephraim, who, aided by some of the tribes, 
shall attempt to deliver the Jews from the power of 
their enemies, but shall fall in the enterprise. ‘The other 
is a descendant of David, who will restore the first 
Messiah to life, raise the departed Jews from the grave, 
rebuild their temple, and subdue all-the nations of the 
earth. They have fallen into this error by totally 


misapprehending the character of the Messiah, and the | 


design of his mission. He is represented as a worm 
and no man, but asa prince higher than the kings of 


* Jsa. xiii. 19—22. 
{ Isa. xliv. 27. Jer..1. 38. ‘and li. 36. 
§ Jer. li. 39. 57. 7 Isa. xiv. 22, 23. 
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abolishing death; as despised and rejected of men, and 
as called the Blessed by the grateful tribes of mankind. 
Every reader of the New Testament perceives that 
these discordant attributes meet and harmonize in Jesus 
of Nazareth, who is both God and man, and who, hay- 
ing abased himself, and submitted to the death of the 


cross, is exalted at the right hand of the Father, and— 


has received dominion and a kingdom, that all nations 
and languages.should serve him. ‘To him bore all 
the prophets witness ; and as-most of their predictions 
have been ‘punctually fulfilled, we believe that those 
which remain will also be accomplished in their sea- 
son. 

There are also many prophecies in the New Testament, 
among which we might notice that which relates to 
the fall of Jerusalem; but it is in substance’ the same 


| with the prophecy of Moses, which has been consider- 


ed. Itis, however, more particular, and besides _men- 
tioning by name the city which was to. be the scene 
of desolation, it points out, not obscurely, the armies 
by which it would be destroyed, marks the time of the 
event, and enumerates the signs which would announce 
its approach. Three of the gospels, it is universally 
acknowledged, were published before the catastrophe ; 
but the fourth did not appear for a considerable number 
of years after it. It is worthy of attention, that it is 
omitted in the fourth, but is inserted in the other three.* 

In the writings of Paul, and in the Revelation of 
John, there are clear intimations of the rise of a power 
hostile to the religion and the church of Christ, while pro- 
fessedly it would be connected with both. ** Let no man 
deceive you by any means; for that day shall not come, 
except there come a falling away first, and that man of 
sin be revealed, the son of perdition, who opposeth and 


| exalteth himself above all that is called God, or that 


is worshipped; so that he, as God, sitteth in the tem- 
ple of God, showing himself that he is God.”+ The 
scene of his impious deeds is the temple of God, not 
that in Jerusalem, which was laid in ruins a short time 
after these words were written, but the church, which 
is called the house of the living God. There, he 
wonld usurp the attributes and prerogatives of Deity, 
and claim authority to‘supersede the ordinances of hea- 
ven, and to establish his own laws in their room. We 
learn from other passages, that this power would erect 
his throne in the city of Rome; that it would succeed 
in extending its dominion over nations, and peoples, 
and tongues; that it would persecute with unrelenting 
fury those who should refuse to submit to it, and would 
profusely shed the blood of the saints. It was quite 
improbable at the time that such a power should ever 


‘arise among Christians, few in number, as_ they 


comparatively were, and professing a humble and holy 
religion. It was improbable, that, if itshould make its 
appearance, it should meet with encouragement, as its 
claims could not succeed, unless men would consent to 
surrender their spiritual liberty, and yield up their judg- 
ments and consciences to the dictates of a self-consti- 
tuted tyrant. It was improbable that imperial Rome, 
which, at that moment, reigned over the kings of the 


| earth, and where idolatry. displayed its splendour and 


its triumphs ; that Rome, where Christianity had made 
little progress, and was regarded as a detestable supcer- 
stition, should at some future period, crouch at the feet 
of a Christian priest. I need not tell you how exactly 
these things have been fulfilled in that corrupt, idola- 
trous, and persecuting church, which derives its name 
from the seat of the Cesars ; and in its proud, presump- 
tucus head, who calls himself the vicar of Christ, 
claims-infallibility, and requires from his subjects obe- 


#-Matt. xxiv.15. &c. Mark xiii. 14, and Luke xxi, 20. 
} 2 Thess. ii. 3, 4. 
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dience to his unholy decrees on pain of eternal damna- 
tion. 
Many of the predictions in the book of Revelation 
relate to the antichristian power; but itembraces other 
subjects; and contains a history of the world, as con- 
nected with the true church, from the days of John to 
the second coming of Christ. A considerable part is 
yet to be fulfilled, and the interpretations which have 
been given are conjectural. But a considerable part 
has been fulfilled as different writers have satisfactorily 
shown; and hence we confidently expect that every 
particular will be accomplished in its order and season. 
This is the second argument for the truth of our re- 
ligion. The fulfilment of prophecy attests the com- 
mission of the prophet, and lays us under an obligation 
to receive whatever he delivers to us inthe name of God. 
The third argument for the truth of our religion is 
founded on its suecess. I acknowledge that mere suc- 
cess is not a decisive proof of the truth of a religion, 
because it may be owing to other causes than the jus- 
tice of its claims. <A religion may spread, not indeed 
rapidly, as the Christian did, but gradually, through its 
adaptation to the opinions, prejudices, inclinations, and 
worldly interests of men; great effects may be produc- 
ed in the course of time by the united influence of ar- 
tifice authority, when there is a predisposition to 
i m.. We can account in this manner for the 
idolatry in the heathen world, and for its 
in the Christian church during ages of igno- 
A religion may be rapidly and extensively pro- 


rance. 
pagated by force. We have an example in that of Ma- 
homet, which diffused itself in a short time over seve- 


ral countries in the East. The case is very different 
when a religion succeeds without any external. advan- 
tages ; when it succeeds in the face of strong and con- 
tinued opposition; when it sueceeds, although it be 
contrary to the opinions, prejudices, inclinations, and 
worldly interests of those who are prevailed upon to 
embrace it; and we can account for the fact only upon 
the hypothesis that it was accompanied with over- 


whelming evidence, and patronized by the Governor of 


the world.» _ 
- I had occasion in another lecture to point out the 
repugnance of the Christian religion to all the princi- 
fa by which men are determined in their choice, and 
need not to go over the same ground again. It was a 
stumbling-block to the Jews, and foolishness to the 
Greeks. Each of these classes found something in it 
which was irreconcileable to their preconceived opin- 
ions. It was.astumbline-block to the Jews, because 
it proclaimed a suffering ‘Messiah, a spiritual kingdom, 
and the admission of the Gentiles to the same privile- 
ges with the peculiar people. It was foolishness to 
the Greeks, because, setting aside their Jearned specu- 
lations and their splendid superstitions, it called upon 
them to acknowledgea God unknown to their ancestors, 
and a Mediator of whom they had never heard before, 
and to yield an unhesitating assent to doctrines new, 
strange, and inexplicable by the principles of philosophy. 
It is evident that when Jesus Christ published this re- 
ligion to his contemporaries, he intended it to be the 
religion of mankind. He intended that it should su- 
persede all other religions, and be the rule of faith and 
ractice in every country and in every age of the world. 
y what means was this design to be accomplished ? 
We know of one religion which was propagated by the 
sword; but unlike Mahomet, in this as in every-other 


part of hi$S character, our Lord made no use of carnal’ 


weapons to disseminate his religion, and positively dis- 
claimed them :. ** My kingdom is not of this world: if 
my kingdom were of this world, then would my ser- 
vants fight, that I should not be delivered to the Jews ; 
but now is my kingdom not from hence.”’* He would 
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have none to hecome his disciples but from conviction — 
But where should he find persons proper- — 
his religion? 


and choice. 
ly qualified to publish and recommen 
What influence did he possess over the wise, the learn- 
ed, and the eloquent, to. prevail upon them to devote 
their time and talents to the service -of his gospel ? 
With such persons he had no connexion. They stood 


aloof from him during his short ministry in Judea; 


and although by any other man they would have been 
deemed the fittest instruments, and he would have been 
anxious to engage them in his cause, Jesus used no 
means to secure their assistance, and-does not appear 
to have wished for it. 
plicable upon the principles of human policy, he took 
such associates, I might say, as first presented them- 
selves ; or rather, he studiously selected those whom 
every other person would have rejected as being desti- 


tute of the necessary qualifications, fishermen and tax- 


gatherers, without learning, without reputation, without 
friends, men whose appearance was ungainly, whose 
manners were unpolished, and who, instead of drawing 
attention to their doctrine by the arts of oratory, would 
render it still more revolting by the rudeness of their 
speech. Yet these were chosen to announce a religion 
sublime in its doctrines, but opposed to the. prejudices 
of all classes ; pure in its precepts, but for that reason 
unacceptable to a licentious age; a religion which 
aimed at universal dominion, and required the priest, 
the philosopher, and the statesnran to bow to its author- 
ity, and become its lowly disciples. In this procedure 
there is something extraordinary. That Jesus Christ 
was a Wise man, his religion shows; but in this in- 
stance, according to the maxims of worldly prudence, 
he seemed not to display his usual wisdom. There is 


only one way of accounting for his conduct, and that is,’ 
by supposing the truth of his claim to be the messen- ~ 


ger of the living God. This being admitted, we must 
believe that he was certain of success; that he calcu- 
lated upon it, not from the fitness ‘of the instruments, 
but from the supernatural power which would be exert- 
ed; and that he chose persons so incompetent in them- 
selves for the express purpose of making that power 
manifest, and furnishing a decisive evidence that his 
religion was divine. His conduct was the reverse of 
that of an impostor. He knew-that he had truth upon 
his side, and was sure that it would prevail. - 

This expectation was realized. The religion 
preached by publicans and fishermen attracted attention, 
and was embraced by many of all ranks in Judea, and 
in other countries. We have the testimony of Tacitus 


to its extensive propagation even in the days of the. 
apostles, about thirty years after the crucifixion ; for he 


informs us that in the reign of Nero there was ingens 
multitudo, a great multitude of Christians in Rome, 
many of whom were cruelly put to death by that mer- 
ciless tyrant.* This-testimony is valuable, because it 
shows in how short a space Christianity had passed 
from the distant province of Judea to Rome, and with 
what success it was attended in the capital of the world. 
We learn from the younger Pliny, who presided over 
the province of Bithynia in the beginning of the second 
century, that in that country the gospel could boast of 
numerous disciples.. The superstition, as. he calls it, 
had seized not only cities, but smaller towns and vil- 
lages; and till he began to use severities against the 
Christians, the heathen temples were almost deserted, 


and those who sold victims for saerifice could hardly 


find purchasers.t These are testimonies of heathens 
who could have no interest in magnifying the number 
of the Christians. 


bolical, asserts the substantial fact, that the new reli- 
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From motives which are inex- . 


We may add to them the testimony - 
of Justin Martyr, about thirty years after Pliny, which, 
although it should be admitted to be somewhat hyper- 
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gion was widely diffused: “« There is not a nation, either 
of Greeks ‘or barbarians, or of any other name, -in 
which prayer and thanksgiving are not offered up to the 
Father and Maker of all things, in the name of the cru- 
-eified Jesus.”* Lsubjoin the words of Tertullian, in 
his Liber Apologeticus who flourished-in the latter part 
of the same century. Addressing the Roman magis- 
trates, he says, “* We are but of yesterday, and we 
have filled every place ; your cities, garrisons, and free 
towns; your camp, senate, and forum; we have left 
nothing empty but your temples.” It is unnecessary 
to produce passages from other writers to the same ef- 
fect. It is an historical fact, that Christianity,without 
any external aid, did make its way in the face of oblo- 
quy and persecution, of all the opposition wliich it en- 
countered from the reasonings of philosophers, and 
from the edicts and the penalties of civil governments. 
It was like a ship propelled in its course by an invisi- 
ble power, although wind and current are against it. 
The more it was oppressed; the more it grew. Blood 
was shed, but it proved a seed from which there sprung 
up a new race of martyrs and confessors. The strug- 
gle was prolonged nearly three hundred years, but truth 
prevailed, and the religion of the man whom his coun- 
trymen rejected, was established in all the provinces of 
the Roman empire. | , 
. As the fact cannot be explained upon the principles 
of reason and experience ;_as it is a fact which has no 
parallel in the moral history of mankind, we are led to 
inquire into it, and to discover, if-we can, an adequate 
cause. . Since it cannot be doubted that men in former 
times had the same understanding and the same feelings 
which they have now, it would be absurd to imagine 
that they would submit to the new religion, with all the 
foreseen consequences of embracing it, unless such evi- 
dence had been presented as fully satisfied them that 
its claim to a divine origin was well founded. Of this 
evidence the resurrection of its author was an essential 
part, because he had himself foretold it; and asit was 
necessary for the vindication of his character from the 
aspersions thrown upon it, if-he had not risen from the 
grave, not a single person would have admitted his pre- 
tensions.. His immediate followers would have known 
that he was an_impostor, and would not have exposed 
themselves to sufferings and death, in order to immor- 
talize a man who had so grossly deceived them. No 
motive can be conceived which would have induced 
them to engage in the office of propagating his religion. 
They must have seen at once, from its nature, that as it 
was false its success was impossible ; and, consequent- 
ly, they could have no hope of gaining fame, or wealth, 
or power, by the attempt. The cause was desperate, 
as their leader had perished, and his promises of super- 
natural assistance had utterly failed. The apostles, 
too, when they entered upon their labours, were convin- 
ced that Jesus had risen from the dead; but it was ne- 
‘cessary that they should convince others of the fact, 
and if they had not been able to establish it by satis- 
factory evidence, they would have addressed Jews and 
Gentiles in vain. The circumstances in which their 
testimony was delivered, the manifest absence of any 
sinister motive to which it might be imputed, their con- 
fidence, and the consistency which they maintained in 
the severest trials, might have rendered it worthy of 
credit in the opinion of some persons of reflection; but 
to mankind in general, more unquestionable evidence 
would be necessary; because there was not merely.a 
‘simple fact to be proved, but a fact involving the most 
serious consequences, as all who admitted its. truth 
were bound to embrace and maintain the new religion, 
through good report and bad report, in life and in death. 
In such a case I do not, see that. less would have suf- 
‘ficed than miraculous evidence, than the exhibition of 
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such signs, the performance of such works, as demon- 
Strated that the persons who proclaimed the truth of 
Christianity and the resurrection of its founder, were 
the ministers and messengers of God. Miracles are 
the operation’ of Omnipotence; and if miracles were - 
wrought.in favour of revelation, the question is decided. 
The success of the gospel, notwithstanding the opposi- 
tion which it had to encounter, is a proof that it was ac- 
companied with supernatural evidence by which incred- 
ulity was subdued. To a reflecting mind, this short 
statement by one of the evangelists will appear to be 
true, because it is the only statement which accounts for 
the success of the apostles: ‘And they went forth and: 
preached everywhere, the Lord working with them, and 
confirming the word with signs following.’’* 
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Argument from Success of the Gospel, continued—Examination 
of Gibbon’s five secondary Causes—Internal Evidences of 
Revelation ; Its Doctrines concernmg God, the Origin of 
Evil, the Atonement, the Immortality of Man, and future 
Retribution; The Purity and Universality of its moral Code; 
The Character of Christ ; and the harmony of its Parts— 
The Effects of Christianity. BS 


We have seen that the success of Christianity in the 
first ages presupposes miracles, which alone could satis- 
fy of its truth those to whom it was published. God 
could have rendered unbelief impossible hy an imme- 
diate revelation to each individual, which would have 
produced the same conviction that was felt by the pro- 
phets and apostles ; but he would deal with men as ra- 
tional beings, by presenting such evidence as was suffi- 
cient to all who should candidly attend to it, and would 
leave them without excuse if they rejected his word. 
We.find, however, that in vain were miracles wrought 
before the eyes of many in that age. The Jews, who 
had seen the wonderful works of our Saviour, crucified 
him, and evaded the evidence which they afforded of 
his divine mission, by ascribing them to demoniacal 
assistance. ‘The Gentiles resisted the argument on the 
similar pretext of magic. It follows that- those who 
were convinced must have got over this and other pre- 
judices. equally strong, and seen something in the mira- 
cles themselves and in the religion which they were 
designed to attest, which satisfied them that the whole 
dispensation was from God. This effect is not to be 
attributed to their superior discernment; for the greater 
part of the converts were not distinguished for mental 
capacity, but were such persons as are still found among 
the lower classes of society, persons poor and unedu- 
cated; yet this was not the character of them all, for 
the gospel numbered among its friends not a few indi- 
viduals of learning and elevated station.. But the more 
we think of them and of the other class, the more we 
shall be convinced. that divine influence upon their 
minds and hearts was necessary to overcome the obsta- 
cles to acordial reception of the truth, and to make them 
obedient to the faith. This is the account which the 
first preachers of Christianity give of their success, 
when they tell us that the spiritual weapons which 
they used were “ mighty through God,” to bring the 
thoughts of men into captivity to Christ.t The influ- 
ence to which I refer could not be proved, like miracles, 
by ocular demonstration ; but every man who fully and 
seriously examines the matter will be sensible that 
it must have ‘been exerted; and if it be admitted that 
the invisible but efficacious power of God accompanied 
the publication of the gospel, it is no longer a question 
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whether it was an invention of men or a revelation| 
from heaven. 

“Our curiosity,’’ says Gibbon, “is naturally promp- | 
ted to inquire by what means the Christian faith ob- 
tained so remarkable a victory over the established re- | 
ligions of the earth. To this inquiry an obvious but 
satisfactory answer may be returned ; that it was owing | 
to the conttteing evidence of the doctrine itself, and to, 
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The “ pure and austere morals” of the Christians are 


/ mentioned as the fourth cause; but their virtues, as he 


represents them, were calculated to excite contempt and 
opposition ; for they consisted in a mean-spirited repen- 
tance, a monkish abstinence from innocent pleasures, 
and aversion to the active duties of public life. If they 
were in reality distinguished by genuive virtues, whence 
did they originate? in what soil were they produced ? 


the ruling providence of its great Author.”’* These are| They cannot be traced to the spirit of Judaism, which 


complimentary and insidious words ; for he proceeds to 


point out, what he calls the secondary causes of ihe | 
rapid growth of the Christian church; and they are | 


~such as, if true, would divest our argument of its force, 
and leave nothing. to be contemplated which might not 
be found in the success of any other religion. 

The first cause which he assigns is ‘the inflexible’ 
and intolerant zeal of the Christians.” Without stop- 
ping to animadvert upon the opprobrious epithets by 
which their zeal is characterized, we may ask every 
rational man whether this can be considered as an) 
adequate cause. The zeal of a party may excite public | 
attention, and gain some proselytes; but the more) 
vehement it is, itis the more likely to defeat its end, | 
by stirring up a zeal of equal vehemence in its antag- | 
onists.. This zeal could, at first, be displayed only by 
a fe who would have been overwhelmed by the 
m f their opponents ; for, if Gibbon refers to 
the the Christians when they had become numer- 
ous, and it was then only that it could have made an 
impression upon mankind, he puts the cause after the 
effect, and it remains to account for their previous in-| 
crease. How did they grow up to such.a number, that | 
their united activity was capable of contending effec- | 
tually with the formidable army of Jews and Gentiles? 
Besides, it is altogether inconceivable that mere zeal | 
would have gained men over toa religion so contrary 
to all their prejudices, and habits and interests. : 

The second cause is; ‘* the doctrine of immortality ;”’ 
but to the Jews this was no novelty, and the Gentiles car-| 
ed little ahoutit, although their philosophers made it 4) 
subject of speculation. Men gave themselves no more | 
concern about the future state than they do at present, | 
when, with the excepticn of a few, they studiously | 
keep it as much as possible out of view. It is contra- 
ry to experience to suppose, that the doctrine of immor-| 
tality had such powerful attractions as to recommend 
to mankind at large the religion by which it was taught. 
To the ambitious, the covetous, the sensual, the vicious 
of every description, the Christian doctrine is revolting, 
because the happiness which it promises is reserved for 
the pure alone, and to others it announces an eternity | 
of suffering. A heaven without a hell would have 
been more pleasing to the age when the gospel appear- | 
ed, especially if that heaven had resembled a Mahome- 
tan paradise. 


| 
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He assigns as a third. cause, “ the miraculous pow- 
ers which were ascribed to the primitive church,” but, 
at the same time, Jabours to prove that no such powers 
were possessed, and that the claim to them was found- 
ed on imposture, and supported by credulity. That, 
however, miracles were performed in attestation of the 
gospel, we havealready shown ; and_-as the fact was ad- 
mitted by the most virulent enemies of the faith, Celsus, 
Porphyry, and Julian, it was too late for an infidel in 
the eighteenth century to deny it. 
were common in the first ages, and had lost their ere- 
dit; so that if those to which the Christians appealed 
had been of the same character, they would have injur- 
ed instead of assisting their cause. If their miracles 
did draw attention, and produce conviction, it could 
only be because they were clearly distinguished from 
the counterfeits, and bore unequivocal marks of a su- 
pernatural origin. 
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was superstitious and intolerant; nor to heathenism, 
that overflowing source of corruption of manners. Their 
virtues were inspired by their religion, and may well 


be believed to have often made an impression in its fa-. 


your, The testimony of Pliny to the purity of their 
manners is well known. Tertullian informs us that it 
was common to say, such a person is a good man, but 
heis a Christian. The only defect in his character was 
his religion. * $ 

The last secondary cause is the * union and disei- 
pline of the Christian republic.”? But a union which 
should have the effect of changing the established or- 
der of things presupposes numbers; for the combined 
efforts of a few would be as inefficient as the human 
breath is to ruffle the surface of a lake. Before, then, 
the union of the Christians could be conceived to ad- 
vance their cause, a society must have been formed of 
considerable extent; and how is its existence to be ac- 
counted for? How came it to exist and to make prog- 
ress prior to the time when its union was brought into 
operation? Here again we have the effect put before 
the cause ; the success of a religion attributed to the 
union of its friends, while every person sees that it 
must have gained friends before they could unite. But 
this union, to which such mighty effects are ascribed, 
is merely assumed by the historian for the present pur- 
pose. Noman has described, in more glowing colours, 
the disputes and divisicns of the followers of Christ. 
Differences of opinion began at an an early period, even 
in the days of the apostles ; they increased as time ad- 


, vanced; and while Christianity was ina state of per- 


secution, its professed advocates exhibited the unedify- 
ing spectacle of doctrine against doctrine, sect against 
sect, and anathemas hurled against each other by those 
who called themselves the disciples of the same Master. 

I do not think that these secondary causes, which, 
however, Gibbon meant to be understood as the only 
ones, would give any satisfaction to a candid inquirer. 
It would still remain to be explained by what means a 
few Jews, who were the first followers of Jesus of 


: Nazareth, without all human qualification for the en- 


terprise, succeeded in propagating anew and strange 


_ system, opposed to all the prejudices and worldly inter- 


ests of mankind; by what means they gained nu- 
merous converts in the various provinces and cities of 
the Roman empire, and those converts, pursuing the 
same course, advanced in the face of persecution till 
their cause triumphed, and Christianity became the re- 
ligion of the state. This is no ordinary phenomenon ;_ 
there is nothing similar to it in the history of human af- 
fairs. Ido not believe that Gibbon was satisfied with 
his own account. But the infidel must say some- 
thing against Christianity ; and if it raise a laugh, or 
ay the giddy and inconsiderate, he has gained 
vis end. 


I have considered the external evidences of revealed. 
‘religion, miracles, and prophecy, and to these have 
added the argument derived from the success of the 
gospel. I proceed to give a short view of the internal 
evidences which arise from a survey of its contents.” 
Is there any thing in the nature of our religion which 
would lead us to ascribe it to a supernatural origin ? 
Are its articles such that we could not conceive them to- 
have been invented by the publishers? Are its doc- 
trines and precepts, as far as reason can judge, agreea- 
ble to its best and clearest dictates? Does the whole 
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system appear to be worthy of God, and suitable to the 
condition of man? Does it give us information upon 
subjects of manifest importance, and throw light upon 
topics into which men had anxiously inquired, but with- 
out success ? z : < 
Let us attend, in the first place, to its doctrine con- 
cerning the existence and unity of God. This doctrine 
is so clearly taught in the New Testament, that’ it is 
unnecessary to refer to particular passages. I shall 
only observe, that there are three descriptions of the 
Supreme Being, which, in a few simple words, convey 
more just and. elevated ideas of him than the most 
‘elaborate and splendid compositions of human genius 
and eloquence. “ God is a spirit.”*—** God is light.”’} 
—‘‘God is love.”{ The sublimity of the conception 
and the comprehensiveness of the expression are unri- 
valled; and, coming from persons confessedly un- 
learned, may well excite our astonishment, and make 
us ask, whence had they this wisdom? wisdom in the 
presence of which philosophy is abashed. Did Socra- 
tes or Plato, or any other celebrated man, ever thus an- 
nounce the spirituality, the purity, and the benevolence 
of the first Cause? But. our Saviour and his apostles 
~ lived in an age of learning and science, and may have 
been indebted to others for these discoveries. I.am not 
aware that any person has.been so foolhardy as to say 
so; but if he had, we could have confounded him at 
once, by calling upon him to point out the source from 
which they were borrowed. But let us go back to an 
earlier period. Let us look into'the Old Testament, 
and we shall find the same doctrine from the beginning 
to the end of it. We shall find, that while polytheism 
prevailed in every region of the earth, and the wise 
men of the heathen world were ‘feeling after God, if 
haply they might find him,” he was known to a nation 
which infidels call. barbarous, and known at the com- 
mencement of their history, while they were surrounded 
by the grossest idolaters. Let us transfer ourselves in 
idea to the age when Moses lived; let us reflect that, 
in that age, reason had not been cultivated as it now is, 
nor had science lent its aid to confirm its conclusions 
concerning the Author of the universe; that the nation 
to which he belonged was a race of péasants and me- 
chanics, who had been long ina state of oppression ; 
and the question naturally occurs, how came Moses to 
possess such noble conceptions of the Deity ?. Among 
the teachers of theology in the ancient world, he stands 
on a proud eminence. In the most polished nations we 
find them inguiring, doubting, occasionally stumbling 
upon the truth as by accident, and then starting away 
from it, bewildered in a maze of Mystery, involving 
themselves and their disciples in midnight darkness, 
and terminating their laborious researches by acquies- 
cing in the errors and superstitions of the vulgar. We 
are told indeed, that Moses was instructed in all the 
learning of Egypt; and, as the inhabitants of that coun- 
try were celebrated for their wisdom, it may be sup- 
posed that he derived purer ideas of theology from 
them. We do not exactly know what was the theologi- 
_ eal system of the Egyptians in his days; but it appears 
from his writings, that the true God was unknown to 
them, for their haughty monarch exclaimed, ** Who is 
Jehovah, that I should obey him? I know not Jeho- 
vah, neither will I let Israel go.”’|| It would be strange 
_ to imagine that Moses was indebted for his sublime 
doctrine to a people, distinguished from all heathen na- 
tions by the number and the baseness of their gods, 
and whose priests, the depositories cf all learning, 
which they carefully concealed as a thing too sacred to 
be exposed to the eyes of the public, seem, from some 
- notices of their tenets which have come down to us, to 
have been not a whit. wiser than the philosophers of 
other countries. When we see Moses excelling all 
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his contemporaries, and all who succeeded him for 
many centuries; when we: observe that, at an early 
period of the world, he possessed, without human in- 
struction, a degree of knowledge which has never been 
surpassed, and the accuracy of which subsequent dis- 


coveries have confirmed, what can we conclude but that 
he was instructed by the God whose existence he pro- 


claimed? Who else could have told him that there 
was only one God, eternal, independent, and almighty, 


the Creator and Governor of the universe? It is im- 
possible to account in any other way for the discovery 


which he made, and all others missed, and for the un- 
hesitating manner in which he announced it, while the 
sages of antiquity groped and disputed in the dark. If 
it should be said that this knowledve was transmitted 
to him from his ancestors, our reasoning is not affected, 
but carried back to a period still more remote; and we 


again ask, how came they to be acquainted with a doc- 


trine of which others were ignorant? How were they 


}reclaimed from idolatry, which, according to the narra- 


tive, was- practised before the call of Abraham, by him- 
self and his progenitors ? ‘ 

Let us observe, in the second place, the account which 
revelation gives of the relation in which this great Being 
stands tomen. It represents him as the Creator of our 
race, and likewise of the earth which we inhabit, and 
the heavens which shed their light and influences upon 
us. ‘There is a sublimity in the idea of creation, or the 
production of all things out of nothing; and it is an idea 
peculiar to revelation: so far was it from occurring to 
speculative men, that not one of them ever dreamed of 
it, and it was pronounced by them all to be absurd and 
impossible. According to them, the universe had al- 
ways existed as we now see it; or it was reduced to its 
present form by divine power, out of pre-existing mate- 
rials. It is an idea consonant to the purest dictates. of 
reason; for, the more we reflect, the more shall we be 
convinced that inert unconscious matter could not be 
self-existent, and that every being, the duration cf which 
is measured by time, must have had a beginning. Yet 
we owe this idea, so grand, so worthy of the Deity, not 
to any of the mighty geniuses whose memory is vene- 
rated by an admiring world, but to the leader, as infidels 
call him, of a barbarous people. This idea pervades 
the volume of inspiration. Associated with it, is the 
view which the Scriptures give of the government of 
the world. It is known that some speculatists among 
the heathen excluded God from all concern in human 
affairs; and that, although others admitted a providence, 
and.said many specious things upon the subject, they 
confounded it with fate or inexplicable necessity, a chain 
of causes and effects, by which men and gods were 
bound. Nature did every thing; and the series of 
events was the order of nature; but the rational deduc- 
tion from the creation of the universe, is its constant 
subjection to the will and power of its Author. The 
machine having been constructed and put in motion, is 
preserved from waste and disorder by its Maker.. The 
mind is relieved and satisfied by this idea. There is a 
confidence in what are called the laws of nature, when 
we view them as enacted and executed by the Deity 
himself; there is additional sublimity and beauty in its 
scenes, when we consider him as present, and revealing 
himself to us by his works. There is a fitness in events 
which reconciles us to them, when they are regarded as 
his appointments. A providence ever vigilant and ac- 
tive, which extends to small aswell as to great events, 
cares for individuals, and directs all the incidents in 
their lot, administers many moral lessons to us, calls 
forth the best emotions of the heart, corrects, c¢nsoles, 
and animates us, elevates our thoughts on all occasions 
to God, and exhibits him as the object of our reverence 
and our gratitude. It is a doctrine at once philosophical 
and pious; and it is so.worthy cf Him who is the 
Parent of the human race, that it recommends itself to 
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our approbation, and attests the truth of the only reli- 
gion by which it is fully and clearly taught. ‘ 

In the third place, revealed religion gives the only 
‘satisfactory account of the present state of things, In 
the surrounding world and the circumstances of men, 


we see numerous proofs of intelligence and goodness; 
but we cannot say of the whole system, that it displays 
perfect order, and unmixed benevolence. There are 


many instances of apparent discrepance, and real seve- 
rity. This globe has evidently suffered a dreadful 
convulsion, by which its external stfucture has been 
deranged, and has once been covered with water, which 
must have destroyed the whole or the greater part of 
its inhabitants... On its surface, while there are plains 
and mountains clothed. with herbs and trees, there are 
immense tracts which yield nothing for the support of 
animal life, and are doomed to perpetual sterility. We 
find also, that in many places there are volcanoes, or 
burning mountains, which discharge stones, . ashes, 
lava, and boiling water, by which the labours of men 
are laid desolate, and great havoc is made. of human 
life; and that by earthquakes, whole cities are over- 
thrown, and the unsuspecting inhabitants are buried in 
the ruins. These are occasional evils; but there are 
inconveniences of a more permanent nature, which 
‘Indicate, that he who. governs the world did not intend 


that it hould be a place of rest and pure enjoyment.to 
man. In one region, he is scorched by the heat of the 


vertical sun; and in another, he shivers amidst frost 
and snow; and although it has been remarked, that, 
unlike other animals, he can accommodate himself to 
every climate, yet, wherever there is excess in the tem- 
perature, he suffers in a greater or a less degree. He 
is at all times compelled to labour, that he may earn a 
subsistence; at all times, liable to have his hopes dis- 
appointed, particularly by the inclemency of the sea- 
sons; at all times, subject to infirmities of body and 
mind, to diseases of various kinds, and todeath. From 
these things it appears, that although man and the 
system with which he is connected, were evidently in- 
tended for each other; there is not a complete adapta- 
tion. And why is it not perfect? Has this proceeded 
from a want of wisdom or a want.of goodness? Reason 
willnot permit us to impute either to the Deity; and 
we must therefore suppose, that some cause has arisen, 
which has deranged his original plan, and, to a certain 
extent, interrupted his benevolence. ‘The ancients said 
that nature acts like a stepmother, meaning, that it does 
not treat us with all the kindness and tenderness of a 
parent. Nature is a-word without meaning; and ina 
rational system of theology, can signify only the Au- 
thor of nature.. This then is the question. "Why does 
he treat us with severity? And unenlightened reason 
cannot return a firm and satisfactory answer to it. ° The 
_ existence of moralevil was acknowledged in every age ; 


it was too palpable to be overlooked; but whence it; 


came, or how it originated, was a problem, which men, 
without revelation, were incompetent to solve. To 
suppose them to have been created with a propensity 
to evil, was to impeach the purity and the benevolence 
of the Creator. 'T'o ascribe it to the malignity of matter, 
was to talk nonsense; for matter has no moral qualities, 
and could not corrupt the mind, although placed in the 
closest connexion with it. 'The Scripture history throws 
light upon the mysterious subject... I do not say that 
it removes every difficulty, and furnishes an answer to 
every objection ; but itsstates a fact which helps us to 
explain present appearances. It informs us, that in the 
primeval state of man, none of those physical evils 
which he now suffers, existed; that while he was in- 
nocent, all nature smiled upon him and ministered to 
him: that he lost his innocence by his own fault, and 
not by an act of his Maker, and being himself cor- 
rupted, has communicated: the taint to his posterity ; 
that a change immediately took place in the surround- 


Sons, and, in 


| trouble, and his last abode is in the dust. 


account recommend itself to our approbation. 


ing scene, which did not efface all vestiges of the - 
| divine goodness, but adapted it to the circumstances of 


a guilty race; and that barrenness, toil, inclement sea- 

yord, all natural evils, were the ap- 
pointed penalties of transgression. ~ 
narrative, that it accounts for moral and physical evil, 
without imipeaching the wisdom, and goodness, and 
holiness of the Creator. It shows that the exercise of 
another principle was called for, namely, justice, which 
suits its acts to the merit or demerit of its subjects, 
leaves to the innocent. the enjoyment.of their privileges, 
but allots to the guilty, stripes, and chains, and death. 


‘Thus we understand why man, the offspring of God, is 


treated as an alien; why the place of his habitation is 
so incommodious; why his days are few and full of 
Unassisted 
reason is astonished at these things, and has been 
tempted to deny a providence, and even the existence 
of an intelligent Governor of the universe. Revelation 
furnishes a solution of the difficulties; it explains the 
phenomena; and its discoveries, so seasonable and 
satisfactory, afford a presumption at least of its truth. 
In the next place, it being admitted that men are sin- 
ners, and there being in their circumstances evident to- 
kens of the displeasure of their Maker, let us observe 


what revelation teaches concerning the means of. re- 


gaining his favour, and consider whether it does on this 

Amidst 
the depravity of human nature, conscience remains, and 
performs its office so far as to convince men that they 
are guilty, and occasionally to excite uneasy apprehen- 
sions and forebodings. The following words occur in 
the Scriptures, but as they were spoken by a person 
who did not belong to the Jewish nation, they may be 
quoted as expressive of the natural sentiments and feel- 
ings of the human mind: ** Wherewith shall I come be- 
fore the Lord, and bow myself before the High God? 
Shall I come before him with burnt-offerings, with 
calves of a year old? Will the Lord be pleased with 


‘thousands of rams, or with ten thousands of rivers of 


oilt Shall I give my first-born for my transgression, 


the fruit of my body for the sin of my soul?” * We. 


see the strong workings of fear, an anxiety to appease 


the Deity, and a willingness to make the most costly. 


sacrifices. .Into the origin of sacrifices we need not at 
present inquire. If they were devised by men them- 
selves, as some have supposed, contrary to all probabil- 
ity, it will follow, that reason itself dictates that an 
atonement is necessary, and that it can be made only 
by the substitution of a victim in the room of the of- 
fender. If they were divinely appointed, as there is 
every ground to believe, the continuance of the practice 
among nations who had lost the memory of the origi- 
nal institution, is a proof that reason approved of it as 


a fit expedient for averting the anger of the Deity. But - 


although the idea of propitiation was familiar to Jews 
and Gentiles, such a sacrifice as the Christian religion 
exhibits was altogether new. 
ed to human sacrifices, as more valuable and efficacious 
than those of brute animals; but it had never occurred 
to any of them that the sufferer must be more than 
man. Jt had never occurred to them that a divine per- 
son must by incarnation become the victim; that the 
blood of a-divine person, united to man, must flow for 
the expiation of sin. There is something in this idea 


so foreign to all our modes of thinking, so utterly im- — 


probable, so apparently impossible, that we cannot con- 
ceive it to have spontaneously arisen in the mind of 
any man, however wild is the imagination, and how- 
ever €xtravagant are its combinations, A God becom- 
ing aman; aGod dying ona cross for his creatures ! 
who could ever have entertained sucha thought? It 
seems to bear upon it the signature of a supernatural 
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It recommends this _ 


Men had already resort-— 
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origin; it seems that nothing could have suggested it 
but revelation. From its singularity, its insulated na- 
ture, its total want of connexion with all other ideas, 
it seems to possess the character of rth If it should 
be said, that its strangeness cannot be justly accounted 
a proof of its conformity to truth, and that we might 
for the same reason give reality to the most monstrous 
figments, let it be observed, that this idea is recom- 
mended by its manifest fitness to serve the purpose for 
which it is introduced. By such a sacrifice as is sup- 
posed, the end of sacrifices is accomplished, and the 
mind has sure ground to rest upon in its expectation of 
forgiveness. It required little wisdom to perceive that 
animal sacrifices could not be an adequate atonement; 
and this was the reason that, in despair, human sacrifi- 
ces were resorted to. Yet even after these, the guilty 
could not avoid doubts and suspicions, which led them 
on new occasions to repeat the bloody rite. But if the 
sacrifice of Christ be admitted, there can be no doubt 
that its intrinsic value has fully satisfied the demands 
of justice, that this one offering was sufficient. We 
cannot but see its consonance to our best conceptions 
of the character of God. There are two perfections 
which enlightened reason will ascribe to him, goodness 
and justice; and of both there are clear indications in 
the proceedings of Providence. This sacrifice affords 
scope for the exercise of both. It allows goodness to 
effect its purpose, and secures its rights to justice. 
There may still be difficulties in the case which we 
cannot fully explain; but upon the whole, this interpo- 
sition in behalf of our fallen race appears worthy of our 
merciful and righteous Governor; and it has been found 
to be the only expedient which can give relief to the 
conscious sinner, condemned by himself and trembling 
in the presence of his Judge. 
Again, revealed religion gives the only distinct and 
satisfactory account of the future destiny of man. It 
has been the general expectation that he will survive 
the stroke of death. Men have believed that there was 
a principle in them distinct from the body, called the 
soul, the mind, or the spirit, which will exist in another 
state. Yet this belief, as we have seen, was disturbed 
by doubt, and the most profound speculations could ne- 
ver give rise to certainty. Philosophers affirmed and 
denied, and declared with their last breath, that they did 
not know whether they were to sink into an eternal 
sleep or to retain conscious existence. The first thing 
which must strike an attentive reader of the sacred vol- 
ume, is the confidence of the writers in speaking of 
this subject. There is no hesitation, no comparison of 
probabilities, no argumentation, but strong, positive as- 
sertion. The immortality of the soul is assumed as an 
unquestionable fact, is authoritatively announced. How 
do we account for this difference? Were the writers 
persons of greater sagacity than other inquirers? Or 
did they, considered as men, enjoy any peculiar advan- 
tages for the discovery of truth? Infidels will not ad- 
mit their superiority in these respects; nor can we con- 
tend for it, who know that, with a few exceptions, they 
were illiterate men, and belonged to a nation by no 
means distinguished for intellectual accomplishments. 
How then did they come to speak, in the most decisive 
tone, about a point which had perplexed the mightiest 
geniuses of the heathen world? If any other reason 
can be assigned but theirinspiration, let it be produced, 
and we will attend to it; but till then we must be per- 
mitted to say, that their wisdom descended from the 
Father of lights. Observe, too, how different are their 
representations of the future state from those of heath- 
en authors. The latter divided it into two regions, the 
one of happiness and the other of misery; but in as- 
signing their respective inhabitants, it is not to be sup- 
posed, that with their imperfect ideas of morality they 
would make a proper allotment. ‘The place of punish- 
ment was peopled by persons guilty of such crimes as 
Von. II.—G 4. 
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are universally condemned; but who were admitted in- 

to Elysium? It seems to have been reserved chiefly 

for heroes, poets, philosophers, and statesmen; as if 

courage, genius, and political wisdom were above all 

things pleasing to the gods. We know, however, that 

these have no necessary connexion with virtue, and are 

often disjoined from it; and no man who is but slightly 

imbued with the doctrines of revelation would admit 

the thought, that such qualifications entitle their pos- 

sessors to future felicity, or in any degree prepare them 

for it. It proves the superiority of the Christian 

scheme, that while it holds out the hope of happiness 

to the mean as well as to the illustrious, to the illiterate 

as well as to the learned, it promises it only to the mor- 

ally good, without any respect to intellectual accom- 

plishment. The future state of the Scriptures is man- 

ifestly calculated to serve the only purpose for which it 

ought to have a place in areligious system,—to advance 

the interests of virtue, to promote the perfection of hu- 

man nature, to excite men to the duties of piety, chari- 

ty, and justice, and not to tempt them to the pursuits 

of ambition and vain-glory. And its tendency to these 

effects recommends it as a doctrine of truth, as a com- 

munication from the Governor of the universe, of whose 

administration we must conceive it to be the ultimate 

end, to establish the authority of his moral laws over 
mankind. In short, as the hell of revelation is appoin- 

ted for the guilty and impenitent, its heaven is the abode 

of those alone-who have mortified their passions, and 

obeyed the voice of their Maker; or, to use its own lan- 

guage, have lived ‘soberly, and righteously, and godly.” 

It is beyond the limits of probability, that the sacred 

writers should of their own accord have thought of such 

a heaven; that, having naturally the same views and 

feelings with other men, who are so much influenced 

by their senses, and devoted to the pleasures of the 

world, they should have conceived the happiness of the 

future state to consist solely in spiritual enjoyments. 

The Elysium. of the ancients bore no resemblance to it, 

and nothing is more different from it than the paradise 

of Mahomet. It is not therefore a conjecture, or a cre- 
ation of fancy, but a reality, the knowledge of which 
they derived from a supernatural source. -'There is an- 
other peculiarity in the Christian doctrine of immortal- 
ity, namely, that it relates to the body as well as to the 
soul. This part of man was left out of the theories of 

the heathens. It was disposed of after death according 
to the funeral rites of each nation, and then forgotten. 

This was a capital defect in their system. The body 
béing an essential part of human nature, it may reason- 
ably be expected to share the fate of the individual to 
whom it belonged, and whose instrument it was in his 
virtuous or vicious deeds. Itis incredible that it should 
have been created for a temporary purpose; it would 
seem, @ priori, that it would be preserved as long as 
the sou]. Experience, indeed, shows us that it dies, 

and to all appearance is lost; but to him who reflected 

upon its intimate connexion with the soul, and their 
harmonious co-operation for a long series of years, the 
natural desire of all men to continue the union, and the 
violence with which it is dissolved, its resurrection 
would not be so improbable as it was pronounced to be 

by the Gentiles, who were prejudiced by absurd notions 

of the malignity of matter. The Christian doctrine of 

immortality is complete. It provides for the future ex- 

istence of man; and while it is more consonant to rea- 
son than the partial system of heathenism, it excites 

attention by its novelty, and may be justly regarded as 

an intimation from Him who does nothing in vain, and 

having created man will preserve him for ever as a 

monument of his goodness or his justice. 

Once more, we may found an argument for the truth 
of revealed religion upon its precepts, the general ex- 
cellence of which even some infidels have been com- 
pelled to admit. Had not our religion been, to a certain 
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extent, a moral system,—had it not enjoined the great 
duties which we owe to God and to man,—we could 
not have acknowledged it as a divine revelation. The 
dictates of reason and conscience in favour of piety, 
justice, and fidelity, prove that these are agreeable to 
the will of God; and, consequently, we are justified in 
rejecting any system in which they are discarded or not 
incul as bearing upon its face the character of im- 
posture. But it is not because our religion teaches 
morality that we receive it as a revelation, but because 
it teaches such morality as is found in it. ‘The Christian 
law is perfect ; it embraces all the duties of man, and 


lays the foundation of the highest attainments in virtue 5. 


and were it universally obeyed, the innocence of the 
golden age would be revived, and the earth would be 
an unvaried scene of peace and good will. Now, Jet it 
be observed by whom this Jaw was given to the world. 
It was never alleged that they were distinguished by 
eminence in intellectual vigour, by literary accomplish- 
ments, by metaphysical acumen, or by Jarge experience 
of human life. The greater part of them, confessedly, 
could lay no claim to these qualifications. Yet they 
have delivered a code which far surpasses the most 
celebrated laws and precepts of the legislators and wise 
men of the heathen world. ‘To what cause can we as- 
cribe their superiority? If their wisdom was more 

an human, it must have been derived from a superhu- 

an source. Since infidels will not admit this inference, 
let them substitute a better one. It is certain that the 
moral law of the Scriptures excels every other law in 
its injunctions and prohibitions, and in its motives.. It 
inculcates duties which were omitted in other systems, 
and condemns practices which they tolerated and ap- 
proved. Among duties, it prescribes humility, meek- 
ness, the forgtveness of injuries, and the love of our 
enemies, which had been considered as indications of 
a mean and dastardly spirit; and it restrains the sensu- 


al appetites, to which the best of the philosophers gave | 


ample encouragement, both by their precept and by 
their example. It requires us to renounce the world as 
a source of happiness; not like the Stoics, in a fit of 
pride and self-sufficiency, but from a deliberate convic- 
tion of its vanity, and a decided preference of heavenly 
things. So great is the contrast, that the virtuous man 
of the heathen world, as described by themselves, 
would now be regarded asa monster, and those who 
think otherwise, either know nothing of the matter, 
or voluntarily shut their eyes; whereas the virtuous 
man of revelation, when compared with him, is a being 
of a superior order, pure, benevolent, and devout, hap- 

y in himself, and a blessing to others. Such, at least, 
is the pattern which every Christian is called to imitate, 
and all the doctrines and promises of religion tend to 
promote his conformity to it. Human laws are concern- 
ed only with our actions, but the law of the Scriptures 
extends its authority to the heart, and regulates its 
movements. The sinful act is not condemned with 
greater severity than the principle from which it pro- 
ceeded. The Jaw of man says only, ‘’Thou shalt not 
steal ;”? but the law of Scripture goes farther, and says, 
“Thou shalt not covet.” The law of man forbids 
adultery ; but this law forbids the first emotion of crim- 
inal desire: ‘* Ye have heard that it was said by them 
of old time, Thou shalt not commit adultery. But I 
say unto you, that whosoever looketh on a woman to 
lustafter her, hath committed adultery with her already 
in his heart.”* There is one remark still to be made, 
that the sacred writers placed duty upon its proper ba- 
sis, the principle of piety, unlike other moralists, who 
found it upon the deductions of reason, the fitness of 
things, and views of private and public good. Thus 
they sanctify our duty, by rendering it obedience to 
the Author of our being, and take the most effectual 
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measure to enforce the performance of it by interposing 
his paramount authority. It is the will of God which 


which they ose as the animating motive, and his 
glory as the end. Separated from piety, morality is 
merely a matter of decorum or of interest; in connex- 
ion with it, it is the homage of creatures to their Crea- 
tor. : ¢ 

Suppose it to have been possible for the sacred wri- 
ters to have invented this code of morality, would they 
have done so? Would impostors have laboured to 
subject the world to a law so holy ; a law which in the 
first place, condemned themselves for presuming to use 
the name of God with a design to deceive their fellow- 
men? . Would they who set up with a gross violation 
of truth and of charity, have been anxious to guard 
others against evil thoughts and contrivances? Would 
men, who retained no reverence for the Supreme Being, 
have placed him at the head of the system, and discoy- 
ered a jealous care of his honour, a desire to make him 
the object of universal respect and love? The precepts 
of our religion are an irresistible proof that it did not 
emanate from bad men; and good men-would not have 
passed it on the world as divine, if it had originated 
from themselves. ‘They might have presented it to the 
public as their view of a subject, about which so many 
have delivered their sentiments ; but they would have 
given it in such a form, and accompanied it with such 
declarations, as would have satisfied all that it was a 
work of their own. . 

There are some other internal evidences which I shall 
briefly mention, as our limits will not permit me to en- 
laree upon them. 

The character of the Founder of our religion is not 
a human invention, it must have been drawn from actu- 
al observation. It exhibits the union of properties and 
qualities which were never associated before; qualities 
so unlike, that it was apparently impossible that they 
should meet in the same individual, the attributes of 
Godhead, and the infirmities of humanity. Had an at- 
tempt been made to delineate such a character from 
fancy, it would have failed; the one class of properties 
would have been obscured or destroyed by the other. 
But in the New Testament this singular character is 
supported throughout, in a great diversity of scenes, 
and on the most trying occasions; in so much that, in 
whatever point of view we contemplate it, we perceive 
a perfect accordance of all its parts. The sacred writers 
had seen it; and if the Son of God appeared in our na- 
ture, the religion of the Scriptures is true. 

The manner in which the books are composed fur- 
nishes another argument. I have already remarked 
upon their artlessness, as a strong presumption of their 
truth, and upon the simplicity with which they relate 
the most wonderful facts, which can be accounted for 
only by the supposition that they had no design to de- 
ceive, and that, being convinced themselves, they deem 
nothing more necessary than to act the part of faithful 
historianss In many parts of Scripture we meet with 
instances of sublimity which throw all examples of it 
in profane authors into the shade. The taste and judg- 
ment of that man who should think of placing them 
upon a level, would not be envied. They are found in 
both the Old and the New Testament, and the most sub- 
lime book in the world is the Revelation of John. The 
true account of this superiority is, that the prophets 
and apostles did not speak of themselves. 

I call your attention, in the next place, to the har- 
mony of all the parts of revelation. 1 do not here con- 
sider the objection founded on the discrepancies which 


they call us propose it is the hope of his approbation 


| have been pointed out, particularly in the historical 


books, because these do not affect the present argument, 
which relates to the system unfolded in the Scriptures. 
From the age of Moses to the days of our Saviour, there 
was an interval of fifteen hundred years; and how much 
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the manners and religion of other nations have changed 
in a shorter space, every person knows. The Jews had 
passed through all the vicissitudes ibn and servi- 
tude, of peace and war.. They must have made pro- 
gress in knowledge and. arts, and were, in many re- 
spects, a different people, at the close of that long 
period, from their fathers immediately after their deli- 
verance from Egypt: yet we find the same scheme pur- 
sued throughout their successive generations, and the 
followers of Christ appealing to the testimony of Moses 
in favour of their doctrine. The Christ of the New 
Testament is, in all points, the Messiah of the Old; 
the character of God is the same; and so also are the 
moral laws, the doctrines and the promises, with no 
other difference but the greater clearness and fulness of 
the last revelation. ‘There is, indeed, a great dissimi- 

larity between the two dispensations, but-they are not 
opposed to each other; the former prefigured what was 
accomplished in the latter; they are parts of one whole ; 
different modes employed by the wisdom. of God for 
revealing his will, and communicating his blessings to 
mankind. Here, then, is a surprising phenomenon; an 
unanimity where there was no concert, kept up for 
fifteen centuries amidst many revolutions in external 
affairs, and in customs and opinions. During the in- 
terval, new religions had arisen, and old ones had dis- 
appeared; systems of philosophy had flourished and 
decayed; but the public creed of one people had under- 
gone no alteration.. What can we say, but that error is 
evanescent, while truth is eternal? Do we not perceive 
a proof of divine interference in overruling the minds of 
so many individuals, and making them think the same 
thoughts and speak the same words ? 

Lastly, we may deduce an argument for our religion 
from its effects. It has changed the state of those 
nations which have embraced it, and-introduced a de- 
gree of knowledge, of morality, of civilization, and of 
domestic happiness, of which there was no experience 
before its appearance. It has humanized the general 
manners, and produced many individual examples of 
virtue, to which no other religion can present a parallel. 
Is that an imposture which has reclaimed the nations 
from idolatry, and raised peasants to a rank in the moral 
scale far above Socrates or Antoninus? Put the ques- 
tion to unprejudiced reason, and she will answer in the 
negative. — 

These are some of the internal evidences of the truth 
of our religion; evidences which would present them- 
selves toa competent inquirer on examining the religion 

‘viewed by itself, independently of the external proof 
arising from miracles and prophecy. Put the volume 
in which it is contained, into the hands of a person pre- 
viously acquainted with the scanty and dubious disco- 
veries of unassisted reason, and having no object in 
view but to discover the truth, and although I do not 
say that he would be immediately convinced of the 

_justness of its claim to a supernatural origin, yet [have 
no doubt that he would deem the subject worthy of far- 
ther inquiry, would admit that the claim possessed a 
considerable degree of probability, and would yield to 
it, in its full extent, as soon as any part of the external 
evidence was laid before him. © 
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LECTURE X. 
EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY. 


Objections considered: That the Light of Nature is sufficient: 

That the diffusion of Christianity 1s partial: That Revelation 
contains Mysteries and Doctrines contrary to Reason: That 
the Scriptures relate trivial and absurd Facts—Give false 
Ideas of God—And abound with Contradictions. 


Tue evidence with which revelation is accompanied, 
is sufficient to satisfy a candid mind. It is not indeed 
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irresistible, that is, so overpowering that every person 
to whom it is presented is necessarily convinced; but 
it affords a rational ground of belief. Wedo not ask, 
and it is impossible to obtain the highest evidence in 
the conduct of our worldly affairs; we are obliged to 
act upon probabilities, and often upon a mere presump- 
tion, and yet we do not consider this as a reason why 
we should fold our arms, and passively wait for events. 
I do not mean that the evidence in favour of revelation 
is of this low kind. Itis far superior to the evidence 
which we have for the success of any of our worldly 
enterprises; if carefully examined and impartially 
weighed, it will be found to leave no room for reason- 
able doubt; and accordingly, it has produced a firm 
persuasion in the minds of thousands, among whom 
were not.a few of the most distinguished talents. Still, 
however, it is moral evidence, which requires to be 
canvassed with a mind freed from prejudice, and pre- 
pared to admit the conclusion to which the premises 
shall lead. It is evidence which may not be perceived, 
if only a superficial glance is taken of it; and which 
may appear defective, if viewed through the medium 
of misrepresentation, or under the influence of a state 
of mind unfavourable to the discovery of religious truth. 
If these things be taken into the account, it will not be 
surprising that Christianity, although bearing the clear 
marks of a heavenly origin, has not met with universal 
reception. Even miracles failed, in some instances, to 
convince those before whose eyes they were wrought; 
not because the miracles were suspected to be false, 
but because the persons, being unwilling to embrace 
the religion which they attested, contrived to evade the 
evidence by theories which accounted for them without 
a divine interposition. The Gentiles attributed them 
to magic, and the Jews to demoniacal influence. The 
true reason of resorting to these subterfuges, was the 
repugnance of the system to their preconceived opin- 
ions, and their secular interests. Christ crucified was 
a stumbling-block to the Jews, and foolishness to the 
Greeks. 

We need not wonder that, in modern times, there 
should be disputers by whom the evidence of Christi- 
anity is impugned, and its claims are rejected. The 
corrupt passions of mankind account for their opposi- 
tion. ‘Men hate the light, because their deeds are 
evil; and will not come to it, lest they should be re- 
proved.’ Licentiousness wishes to be free from re- 
straint; and pride of understanding will not acknowl- 
edge the deficiency of its own resources, and submit 
to the dictates of superior wisdom. Was it ever found 
that a truly virtuous and humble man was an infidel? 
Does infidelity abound among persons of this charac- 
ter, the devout, the pure, the modest, and dispassionate 
inquirers after truth? Or are its advocates the profane 
and the dissipated, smatterers in knowledge, false pre- 
tenders to philosophy, and self-conceited speculatists, 
who, from the lofty eminence of genius and science on 
which they suppose themselves to be placed, look down 
with contempt upon the opinions and pursuits of the- 
multitude ? 

I shall conclude this series of lectures upon revela- 
tion and its records, by briefly considering some of the 
objections which have been advanced against them.’ 

The first objection is against any revelation at all; 
and proceeds upon the ground, that it is unnecessary, 
because reason is a sufficient guide in religion. A rev- 
elation reflects upon the wisdom of the Creator of man, 
as if he had not at first duly fitted him for the end of 


‘his being, and therefore found it expedient afterwards 


to supply the defect. We answered this objection by 
anticipation, when we showed, in a former lecture, the 
inadequacy of reason in matters of religion. It ap- 
peared, that unassisted reason has never attained to the 
knowledge of the true God, been able to construct a 
perfect rule of duty, and establish beyond doubt the 
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‘revelation. Here is a nation inferior in many respects 
to other nations, which is said to have been selected by 
God to be his peculiar people, and on which he confer- 
red peculiar privileges ; while the rest of the human 
race were left to wander in the mazes. of ignorance and. 
sin. Let us state a similar case. Here is a nation 
without any peculiar merit, which enjoys all the advan- 
tages of a fine climate, and a fertile soil, and all the 
blessings of civilization; while there are many others. 
in ahalf barbarous state, inhabiting barren regions, and 
struggling with inclement seasons. Again, here are a 
few individuals adorned with genius and taste, so as to 
seem to be beings of a superior order, when. compared 
with multitudes who rank low in the scale of intellect, 
and are as children in comparison of them. Unless, on 
the ground of these differences, you are prepared to de- 


doctrine of a future state. In whatever manner it is 
accounted for, the fact is undeniable. Nothing is more 
absurd than to wrangle about the sufficiency of reason, | 
although it has proved insufficient in every trial ; and 
to engage in a formal refutation of the claim, would be 
as great aste of time, as to prove by arguments that 
the sun does not shine at midnight, were it not expe- 
dient to guard those who are ignorant of the history of 
mankind against being imposed upon by bold, but false 
affirmations. Show us, I will not say a nation, but an 
individual, who, unaided in his researches, discovered 
the truth in the particulars mentioned, and we will ae- 
knowledge, at least, that reason was sufficient to him. 
If it shall be asked, How can this be, since reason is 
the gift of God? J am not obliged to answer that ques- 
tion ; it is enough that I prove that it is not sufficient. 
If the infidel shall choose to lay the blame upon his 
Maker, of having bestowed an imperfect gift upon man, | that you can deny a revelation because it was once con- 
let him do so, and abide the consequence of his blas-| fined to a single people, and is still known only toa 
phemy. ‘The fact is a stubborn one, and no speculation | portion of mankind. To reason from the goodness of 
can setit aside. Tous, there is no difficulty in account-| God, that it will be dispensed in equal shares to all 
ing for it. We believe, that reason, when first confer-| men, is found to be false in experience, and must be 
red, was fully adequate to all the purposes which it was | false also in theory; that is, to infer a prior?, that if a 
intended to serve; but that it has since been impaired | revelation were made, it would be communicated to all 
and perverted by sin, which has both darkened the un-| nations, is contrary to the analogy of providence, which 
derstanding and corrupted the heart; so that it is now| gives to one, and withholds from another. Men forget 
led astray by the imagination and the passions, adopts | themselves, when they seriously bring forward the pre- 
false principles, and draws erroneous conclusions. Let} sent objection. Does it belong to them to prescribe to 
it not be said that the depravity of reason is only a|the Almighty the mode of his providence? or have 
doctrine of revelation, which it has assumed to justify | they a right to demand that a free gift shall be alike 
its own pretensions. The history of mankind vouches | imparted to all? We could not have claimed a reve- 
for its truth; for, what is it, but a history of the gros-| lation as our due, unless God had at first made man 
sest absurdities, so far as religion is concerned? 'To| without the knowledge necessary for the fulfilment of 
say, then, that a revelation was unnecessary, because| the end of his being. But the revelation of the Scrip- 
men possessed, from nature, the means of making all} tures supposes every individual to be guilty, and con- 
useful discoveries, is to contradict the most ample evi-| sequently to have forfeited any title to the favour of his 
dence furnished by the prevalence of idolatry, super-| Maker. Upon what ground, then, shall_he complain, 
stition, and immorality in all ages and nations. LEi-| that a particular blessing has been withheld from him ? 
ther, then, truth on these points was not an object of | or, upon what ground shall he say, It is impossible 
importance, or a revelation was desirable, and there was| that God has bestowed a gift upon another, because he 
no improbability against it. The strength of the argu-| has not bestowed it upon me? This question is met 
ment is increased, when we consider that if human na-} by another, May not God do what he pleases with his 
ture is depraved, as the errors of reason abundantly| own? You see, then, that there is no reason for reject- 
show, even although it had succeeded in discovering’ ing the Jewish revelation, because it was confined to 
all the articles of natural religion, it would not have} Judea; or the Christian, because it isnot universal. If 
been a competent guide, because the new circumstances | the nations of the world had forsaken the true God, 
of man required the knowledge of new truths, which} were worshippers of idols, and practised innumerable 
lay beyond the range of its inquiries. Reason could | abominations, he was not bound in justice to reclaim 
give us no information respecting the means of recoy-| them. He did more than he was under any obligation 


ering our innocence, and regaining the favour of our 
Maker, any more than the knowledge of all that is ne- 
cessary to us in health, would direct us to the remedies 
which are wanted in disease and sickness. ‘This was 
an occasion which called for the interference of supe- 
rior wisdom, or for the interference of the Creator, who 
alone could tell by what expedient we might be restored 
to our original state. Unless, then, it be denied that 
man is a sinner—and with those who controyert so 
plain a fact it is in vain to reason—and unless it be de- 
nied that more knowledge was necessary to us when 


fallen, than sufficed us when innocent, it must be ad- 
mitted, that a revelation was necessary to revive our] appeal to the evidence in its favour, if we would fairly 


hopes, and to direct us into the way which leads to| decide the question; ané@ finding it sufficient, we are 
peace and felicity. If men were ignorant and exposed | 
to perdition, it surely was not unworthy of God to sup-| been extended to few orto many. Let aman acknowl- 
ly the instruction which would extricate them from] edge the virtue of the medicine which has cured him, 
that deplorable condition. although there should be thousands labouring under the 
The second objection is directed against the revela-| same disease, to whom it has not been administered. ~ 
tion in the Scriptures, and is founded on its partial dif-| In the third place it is objected against revelation, 
fusion. If it was necessary, why has it not been gran-| that it contains mysteries and doctrines contrary to rea- 
ted-to all? Can we believe that to be a gift of the}son. What do you object to mysteries? Is it that 
universal Parent, which only a few of his children are] they surpass our comprehension? Well, but you are 
pron to enjoy ? shall we ascribe favouritism to a| not required to understand them. Have you any thing 
eing of infinite benevolence? The objection applies} farther to say? Yes; itis absurd to suppose that a di- 
to the Christian, but with greater force to the Jewish! vine revelation would propose, as objects of belief, ar- 


of them. The proofs of his mercy towards that nation, 
cannot be annihilated by the withholding of it from oth- 
ers. It never entered into the mind of any Israelite to 
deny that there was light in Goshen, because there was 
darkness over all the land of Egypt. What is the fact 
at present? ‘Here is a religion said to have come from 
God, which is known to several nations. Is there any 
evidence of its divine origin? It is to this- that we 
must look, and not to the accidental circumstance of 
its partial or universal propagation. This is not the 


ny a Providence, which rules over all, I do not see. 


to do, when he gave his statutes and judgments to one © 


test by which its claims should be tried. We must - 


bound to embrace the religion, whether its benefits have 
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ticles of which we cannot form an adequate conception. 
They must be useless, as they are unintelligible. No; 
Tf answer, it by no means follows, that a fact is useless 
because I cannot explain it. There are many facts of 
this description upon which the business and the hap- 
piness of human life intimately depend. We know 
that a wound inflicted on the body causes pain, but we 
do not know how it affects the mind; and yet the sim- 
ple fact excites us to use the precautions which are ne- 
cessary to the preservation of life. In like manner, the 
mysteries of religion may have, and are proved to have, 
a powerful influence upon the devotion, the consolation, 
and the obedience of thosé who believe them. Nothing 
can be more unreasonable, than to object to: mysteries 
in revelation, while they abound as much in natural re- 
ligion; and itis so far from being true that religion 
ends where mystery begins, that all religion begins 
with mystery, and is accompanied by it throughout 
its whole progress. What is a more mysterious 
subject than God, a being without beginning, infinite 
but not extended, comprehending all things at a glance, 
upholding all things without perplexity, and infallibly 
accomplishing his purposes, yet leaving his creatures 
in possession of liberty? Is there, in fact, any, thing 
which man thoroughly knows? A grain of sand or 
drop of water puzzles him. Why then does he expect 
that religion shall be free from mysteries? Is this a 
department in which all things must be plain? Why 
should every nook and crevice be illuminated here, while 
in every other province light is mingled with darkness? 
Ys not the God of revelation the God of nature? and 
does it follow, that because he has been pleased to 
speak to us, all the secrets of his Essence shall be 
disclosed, and his transcendent Majesty shall be brought 
down to the level of our capacity? Might it not have 
been anticipated that as he was now to appear in anew 
character, and to carry on a new system of operations, 
new wonders would meet our eyes? The objection 
against revelation on account of its mysteries, is utterly 
contemptible; unless it could be shown that the doc- 
trines referred to under this name, are contrary to rea- 
son. But it is one thing to assert, and another thing to 
prove. If aman should tell us, as Hume has done in 
his speculations on Cause and Effect, that for aught 
which we know, a feather might have created the uni- 
verse ; or should affirm with atheists, that the human 
race had no beginning, although each individual had a 
beginning; or should maintain that, although there are 
marks of design in the system of created things, it had 
not an intelligent author; we might justly pronounce 
his doctrines to be contrary to reason. But are there 
any doctrines in revelation which resemble these? We 
are often reminded of the Trinity, and clamorously told, 
that it is impossible to conceive a proposition more re- 
pugnant to our clearest ideas, than that the same Being 
should be one and three. This would unquestionably 
be true, if it were affirmed that he is one and three in 
the same sense; but let our adversaries demonstrate the 
impossibility of his being one in one sense, and three 
in another ; one in essence, and three in personal dis- 
tinctions. It is not so in men, they exciaim. We grant 
it; but does it follow that it is not soin God? Is no- 
thing possible in an infinite, unless it exist in a finite 
essence? This is the logic of these mighty men of 
reason; but they should be sent to school again that 
they may learn not to draw conclusions which are not 
contained in the premises. The presumption would be 
ridiculous, were not a more serious emotion excited by 
the impiety of puny mortals who know not how a hair of 
the head grows, and yet take upon them to pronounce 
what can and cannot be, in that nature which fills hea- 
ven and earth. ; ; 

In the fourth place objections are advanced against the 
scheme of redemption revealed in the Scriptures, as 
implying what is incredible and impossible. Infidels 
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exclaim against the incarnation of our Saviour as absurd 
and impious; and say, Who can believe that man was 
God, and God man, that God was born, suffered, and 
died on across? Let us first state the doctrine accu- 
rately. We maintain that God became man by uniting 
himself with human nature in a mysterious manner; 
but we deny any confusion or mixture of the natures, 
which remained perfectly distinct; so that when we 
speak of the Son of God as having been horn, and as 
having suffered and died, we refer exclusively to the 
assumed nature, of which alone such things are predi- 
cable, although we ascribe them to the person to whom 
that nature belongs. Now, to the doctrine thus cleared 
from misrepresentation, what objection can be made? 
Although such a union would have been previously 
improbable—and it is acknowledged that nothing could 
have been more remote from the ordinary train of hu- 
man thought—this neither proves that it was impossi- 
ble, nor can it invalidate the evidence that it has actu- 
ally taken place. In any other case, a man would be 
laughed at who should obstinately withhold his assent 
to what was told him, on the ground that it was im- 
probable, although it had been established by satisfac- 
tory evidence. The only ground which could justify 
him in disrewarding evidence, would be the impossibil- 
ity of the thing. But who will presume to say that 
this union of the divine and human nature was impos- 
sible? or rather, who will demonstrate that it was impos- 
sible? for we will not be content with assertion, but de- 
mand proof. Who can tellus what God can and can- 
not do? Who has explored all the resources of Om- 
nipotence? God has conjoined in the composition of 
man two substances which have no common properties, 
and yet, as experience teaches us, operate together and 
upon each other. God exerts his power immediately 
upon his creatures, to uphold, assist, and excite them 
to act; for it is a dictate of reason as well as of revela- 
tion, that *¢in him we live, and move, and have our 
being.” How is it proved that he must stop here ? that 
he cannot form a more intimate alliance with his crea- 
tures? that it would be unworthy of him and contrary 
to the nature of things, to select a human being as the 
instrament of his agency for some great purpose, and 
with this view, to connect that being with himself by 
a peculiar and mysterious relation! This is the doc- 
trine of the incarnation, and till we hear something more 
than clamours against it, we shall continue to believe 
it upon the general evidence that the Scriptures are true. 

Again, infidels object against the method by which 
the incarnate Redeemer is said to have effected our sal- 
vation, namely, by his substitution. What is more in- 
consistent with justice, than that one person should suffer 
for another,—the innocent should bear the punishment 
of the guilty ? Whatever force there may seem, at first 
sight, to be in this objection, it has been rejected by 
universal consent; for the idea of vicarious sufferings 
has prevailed in all ages and nations. Jews and Gen- 
tiles have believed that the Deity might be appeased, 
not only by the sufferings of the guilty themselves, but 
by the death of animals offered in their room ; and hence 
sacrifices were an essential part of their religion. To 
whatever original source the idea may be traced, its 
universal diffusion is a proof that men did not consider 
it as incompatible with justice, that the penalty to 
which one individual was subject, should be inflicted 
on another. The ideais admitted still in all cases of 
suretiship, when one person is called to make good the 
engagements which another has failed to fulfil. It may 
be said that in such cases there cannot be injustice, be- 
cause the surety, when he became responsible for an- 
other, was aware of the consequences, and according 
to the common saying, volenti nulla fit injuria. It is 
precisely on this ground that we vindicate the Serip- 
ture doctrine of the atonement of Christ. His suffer- 
ings were voluntary in the most perfect sense, the re- 
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sult of generous love to man, and of ardent zeal for the | 
glory of his Father. It would be contrary to justice 
that theinnocent should suffer for the guilty, if the suf- 
ferer was compelled to he the victim; if he were not 
‘master of his own life, and, however willing, had not 
a right to dispose of it; or if society would be injured 
by his death, and if the punishment would be complete 
and final loss to himself. But none of these things is 
applicable to the present case. First, Jesus Christ was 
a willing victim; and when the time of his sufferings 
was near, he “ steadfastly set his face to go to Jerusa+ 
lem.’’** Secondly, he was Lord of his own life; he 
had power to lay it down, and had power to take it 
again.t Thirdly, so far was his death from being in- 
jurious to society, that the greatest benefit has resulted 
to mankind from it, as the price of their eternal redemp- 
tion. Lastly, his sufferings have terminated in un-| 
‘speakable advantage to himself; for while he has ac- 
complished the benevolent design on which he was so, 
fully bent, he has obtained the highest felicity and glo- 
ry, and reigns at the right hand of his Father, over heav- 
en and earth. When we consider the ultimate end of 
his sufferings, the manifestation of the holiness of God, | 
the maintenance of his authority, the restoration of | 
his law, the advancement of the cause of righteousness, 
and the expulsion of sin and misery from his kingdom; 
the substitution appears to be an act worthy of the Su- 
preme Governor of the universe, and in itself and its 
consequences, the most glorious part of his moral ad- 
ministration. 

Once more, it is objected that if the Son of God as- 
sumed human nature, and died for the salvation of men, 
the end was disproportionate to the means. .The dis- 
pensation would be unworthy of the wisdom of God; 
for it is incredible that such grand preparations should | 
have been made for the sake of a race of beings so in- 
significant, that the destruction. of them, and the earth} 
which they inhabit, would not have caused a percepti- | 
ble blank in the wide regions of creation. But such} 
reasoning is fallacious. The universe itself is as noth- 
ing, yea, less than nothing, in the eyes of its Maker. 
Might we not then say, why does he take any concern 
in it?’ Why does he bestow attention on particular 
parts of it—for example, upon men—as we learn from) 
experience that he does, in the dispensations of his| 
providence? Why does he care for still more con- 
temptible creatures, insects and animalcules, whom he 
brings into existence by his power, and sustains by his 
bounty? To reason from the greatness of God and the 
littleness of man, would lead to conclusions which we 
know to be false. The proper question, therefore, in the 
present case is, not what in our apprehension did it be- 
come God to do, but what has he actually done? But) 
we may give the argument a different shape. You say | 
that man was not worthy of all this care, which is im- 
plied in redemption. But consider distinctly what was 
its object. It was to deliver millions of human beings | 
from perdition, and to raise them to a state of consum- | 
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mate and interminable bliss. Was this an insignificant | 
‘object? Can any person estimate the value of one| 
soul, when viewed in connexion with eternity? And 
what is the value of myriads of souls? Although the. 
salvation of men had been the sole object of redemp- 
tion, we must have pronounced it to be worthy of the 
benevolence of the Deity, and to be a noble display of 
wisdom and goodness. But are we sure that this was | 
the only design? Is there no reason to think that it is 
a part of a great moral scheme, and that its effects ex- 
tend to the whole intelligent creation?. Was it not in-| 
tended to be a manifestation of the character and per- 
fections of the Deity, by which he would be exalted in’ 
the eyes of all orders of rational beings, the authority 
of his law would be more solemnly established, the 
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obedient would be confirmed in their-allegiance, and 
their felicity would be augmented. Taken in this con- 
nexion, our little world, and insignificant race, acquire 
an importance which, viewed in themselves, they did 
not possess. Man has been made- the object of this 
wonderful dispensation, not for his own sake only, but 
for the good of the whole family dispersed among the 
countless worlds which roll in the immensity of space; 
and the earth is the chosen theatre for the display of the, 
The spot is nothing, the dis- 
play is everything; but surely a more proper scene could 
not have been devised, than the habitation of beings as 
mean as they were vile; in whose salvation there would 
be an impressive manifestation of the unsearchable riches 
of the love and. grace of the Most High. ‘This is the 
centre from which rays diverge in every direction 
throughout the universe, to illuminate and gladden the 
myriads who people its numerous provinces. The hour 
of our redemption is the most. memorable era in its his- 
tory, the commencement of a new order of things which 
will last for ever. | 
In the fifth place, infidels object to many of the facts 
related in the Scriptures, as absurd and impossible. 
The story of the temptation of our first. parents, has 
afforded an abundant subject of ridicule, because the 
agent was a serpent, and the sin consisted in eating an 
apple. With regard to the sin, in a moral estimate, 
the matter of it is of little account; it is the disposition 
which is to be considered. 'The action may be trifling 
in itself; but it assumes another character when it pro- 
ceeds from resistance to lawful authority. Those who 
cannot make this distinction, are unfit to be reasoned 
with. The agent was a serpent, but not the dumb irra- 


_ tional reptile alone ; for we learn from other places, that 


it was merely the instrument of a malignant being, who 
was permitted to utter articulate sounds through its 
mouth, for the trial of the primitive pair. It would re- 


| quire more knowledge of the invisible world than.infi- 


dels possess, in order to prove that this was impossible. 
The story of Balaam’s ass has been also held up to ridi- 
cule; but most unjustly. We do not suppose that the 
animal had the power of speech, and understood the 
sounds which it uttered, but merely that it was enabled 
to express a few words fora particular purpose; and all 
objections should be silenced by the statement, that 
**the Lord opened its mouth,’’* for none but an atheist 
will deny that this could be done by omnipotence. He 
who made man’s mouth could make other creatures to 
speak like men; and we know that some irrational crea- 
tures are taught by human art to pronounce words, with- 
out understanding them. The history of the deluge has 


_ been assailed by many objections, although our earth 


exhibits every where proofs that it has suffered a dread- 
ful convulsion, in which water was the agent. If it be 
asked, where water could be found in such quantity as 
to cover the whole surface of the globe? I cannot tell; 
but does it follow, that he who made the sea and the 
If it be asked, how the 
various kinds of animals could be brought together from 
their distant abodes into one place? I can see no diffi- - 
culty in believing the fact, since they are always under 
the control and direction of the Author of their instincts. 
If it be asked, how they could all be contained in the 
ark? J answer, that it has been proved, by accurate 
calculation, to have afforded ample space for them, and 
for food to sustain them during the time of the confine- 
ment. If it be asked, how such an unwieldy body 
could be prevented from oversetting in the waters, and 
being overwhelmed by the fury of waves and currents 2 
It is enough to know, that it was under the protection 
of Providence. The miracle recorded in Joshua, where 
the sun and moon are said to have stood still, has been 
pronounced to be impossible according ‘to the constitn- 
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tion of nature. -It is pitiful to-say that the sun ‘could 
not stand still because it does not move; for the history 
speaks according to the ideas of the age, and was in- 
tended to record simply the appearance to the eye, to 
which the language of men, whether philosophers or 
peasants, is still conformed in common conversation. 
Whether the effect was produced by a supernatural re- 
fraction, or whether the motion of the earth around its 
axis was suspended, we do not possess the means of 
determining. In either case there was a miracle; and 
both were alike easy to Omnipotence. He who gave 
‘law to nature could stop its course without the slightest 
injury to the system. I shall. take notice, in the last 
place, of the fate of Jonah, who was three days in the 
belly or stomach of a whale, or rather a great fish, for 
the word is general, and does not inform us of the spe- 
‘cies. ‘To account for the fact upon natural principles, 
it has been stated, that a living substance is not acted 
upon by the juices of the stomach, and that persons in 
whom the foramen ovale’ remains open can live without 
breathing for a considerable time. But although these 
things were true, for what purpose are they resorted to? 
Is it to prove that what has been accounted-a miracle 
“was an event, uncommon indeed, but not supernatural ? 
- There is no occasion to summon God’s own laws to. his 
assistance ; for no person, who believes that he is omni- 
potent, can doubt that he. could have preserved Jonah 
in his perilous situation. Nothing is more-absurd than 
to object to a miracle on account of its difficulty ; for in 
doing so, we set limits to the power of God, and assi- 
milate it to the power of man, which succeeds in some 
eases and fails in others. God could as easily make 
us live in water or in fire, as in air, because, being the 
sole Author of life, he could support it without means, 
or in opposition to the natural causes of its destruction. 
If an alleged miracle is not’ physically impossible, its 
greatness does not in any degree diminish its credibi- 
lity; and all that concerns us is to ascertain that it is 
fully attested. 

Tn the sixth place, infidels object, that some things in 
the Scriptures are unworthy of God, and reflect upon 
the excellence of his nature, the purity of his character, 
and the wisdom of his procedure. The Seriptures, it 
is said, give us false ideas of God, while they repre- 
sent him as a corporeal being, who has eyes, ears, hands 
and feet, and attribute to him human infirmities and 
passions, as hope, fear, grief, repentance, &c. But 
the man who seriously advances this objection must be 
strangely deficient in candour, if his reading has not 
been confined to the few passages with which he is dis- 
satisfied. There is no book which is so careful to ad- 
monish us against supposing that God bears any re- 
semblance to his creatures, and gives such sublime 

_ descriptions of him as infinite, independent, immutable, 
and possessed of every possible perfection. ‘*'To whom 
will ye liken me, or shall I be equal? saith the Holy 
One.”* Such passages are an effectual antidote, to 
those in which he is spoken of after the manner of men, 
to assist our feeble conceptions, and to impress abstract 
truths more strongly upon our minds, through the me- 
dium of the imagination and the senses. If he has an 
arm, it is an arm which sustains all nature; if he has 
eyes, they are eyes which survey the universe at a 
glance, and see in the dark; if he has ears, they hear 
the thoaghts and desires of the heart. With respect to 
his hope and fear, his sorrow and repentance, the abuse 
of these attributions is guarded against by the explicit 
declaration, that ‘‘all his works are known to him from 
the beginning of the world,” and. that he works all 
things according to the counsel of his will,” or that he 
foresees every thing, and every thing is in unison with 
his eternal decrees. It is objected again, that the Scrip- 
tures make God the author of sin, by representing him 
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as tempting men, hardening their hearts, and putting it 
into their minds to do evil. But justice requires, that, 
if possible, we should explain a book consistently with 
itself; and when we find the Scriptures affirming that 
God is a being of unspotted purity, that he holds sin in 
abhorrence, and the great end of the dispensations of 
providence and grace is to reclaim men from it, are we 
not bound to put a favourable construction upon expres- 
sions which seem to be of a contrary import? Viewed 
in their connexion, they can only mean that.God did 
not interpose to change the dispositions of the persons 
referred to; that he left them to themselves; and that 
the circumstances in which they were placed had a ten- 
dency to elicit their depravity, and to confirm their eri- 
minal purposes. Farther, the morality of some. com- 
mands which issued from God has been impeached ; 
and they have been accused of sanctioning cruelty, in- 
justice, and fraud.. Among the number is the command 
to Abraham to offer up Isaac. Can it be believed that 
the Deity would require a human sacrifice? We may 
say, that God had no design to accept such a sacrifice, 
and that nothing more was intended than to make trial 
of the faith of the patriarch, and furnish a noble exam- 
ple of obedience to succeeding generations. But if 
Isaac had been slain, would any injustice have been 
done? Not surely to Isaac, whose life was forfeited 
by sin, like that of all other men, and might be taken 
from him in this way, as well as by disease. It would 
have heen painful to his father to be the agent; but the 
right of the supreme Governor to prescribe any service 
to his subjects is indisputable; and in obeying him they 
can do no wrong. What shall be said of the command 
to exterminate the nations of Canaan, which seems 
rather to have proceeded from the demon of destruction, 
than from the merciful Governor of mankind? Let the 
case be stated as it was. These nations were impious 
and profligate in a more than ordinary degree; and will 
it be doubted, that if the divine government is moral, 
they deserved to be punished? Had God employed an 
earthquake to bury them under the ruins of their dwel- 
lings, would any man have thought that he had dealt 
unjustly with them? There seems no more injustice in 
rooting them out by the sword of the [sraelites; and 
there was a fitness in making them the instruments, 
because, having witnessed the sufferings of the Ca- 
naanites, and knowing the cause of them, they would be 
more effectually restrained from imitating their abomi- 
nable practices. ‘The command to the Israelites to spoil 
the Egyptians is justified on these grounds; that the 
Sovereign Proprietor has a right to transfer the property 
of one person to another, and. that the present was an 
instance of just retribution, because the Israelites had 
long laboured for the good of the Egyptians, but had 
been cruelly oppressed, and defrauded of their due. 
The means are objected to, because, to borrow implies 
a promise to restore, while it is certain that the Israel- 
ites had no such intention. But this difficulty exists 
only in our translation; for the original says, that they 
were commanded to ask jewels of gold and silver, and 
raiment from their neighbours; ad to account for the 
success of a simple request, it is stated, that “the Lord 
gave the people favour in the eyes of the Egyptians.’’* 

Our limits permit me to take notice only of a few 
objections of this kind asaspecimen. Passing, there- 
fore, many which have been advanced, I shall mention 
only other two, which are founded on the history of the 
Israelites. The idea that they were a peculiar people 
is rejected as implying partiality in the Deity, and es- 
tablishing a system of favouritism on the ruins of uni- 
versal benevolence. This objection will deserve an 
answer when it is proved that creatures have a claim 
upon their Creator, and that he is bound to treat them 
all upon equal terms. But we shall look for such proof 
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in vain, and the whole history of providence is opposed 
to it; for as individuals enjoy different degrees of un- 
derstanding, health, and riches, so nations are at present, 


and have always been, differently situated in respect of 


soil, climate, civilization, and, in short, in respect of 
both physical and moral advantages. The peculiar 
privileges enjoyed by the Israelites include something 
of greater importance, namely, the exclusive posses- 
sion of divine revelation; but if God did not owe a 
revelation to mankind, there was no injustice in giving 
it to one people, and withholding it from others. The law 
which was enjoined upon this select people has been 
boldly condemned as unworthy of the wisdom and 
goodness of God. Its precepts have been called 
trifling, unmeaning, vexatious; calculated only to foster 
superstition, and to substitute external observances for 
ieaty of heart. A vindication of the ceremonial law, 
against which these charges are chiefly directed, would 
lead to a lengthened discussion. We should always 
remember, that it was not the only law delivered to the 
Israelites, but was -accompanied with the moral law, 
which was summed up in the two precepts of love to 
God and love to our neighbour, and reminded them that 
piety and holiness constituted the essence of religion, 
This being the case, whatever might be the effect upon 
individuals of the constitution under which they were 
placed, its native tendeney was, not to cherish super- 
stition, but to inspire noble sentiments and holy dispo- 
sitions. Jt is impossible for us, who live at such a 
distance of time and are imperfectly acquainted with 
the state of things in that age, to account for every pre- 
cept; but, from some particulars which have co to 
our knowledge, we may conclude, that all the protiibis 
were wise and necessary, as preservatives from the 
customs of the idolatrous nations with which the Isra- 
elites were surrounded. In judging of a law, fairness 
requires that we should consider its design. Now, we 
know that the ceremonial law was not intended merely 
to regulate the conduct of the Israelites in matters of 
religion, but had a reference to another dispensation, 
the great events of which it prefigured. In this con- 
nexion it should’be viewed, and then many of its insti- 
tutions, of which a satisfactory account could not be 
otherwise given, will appear to have been framed with 
consummate wisdom, in order to direct their thoughts 
to the events of futurity, and likewise to furnish, in the 
exact fulfilment of its types, a new proof of its own 
divinity, as well as an evidence of the truth of Chris- 
tianity, in which it received its accomplishment. The 
wisdom of God is illustrated by the harmony of the 
law and the gospel. 

In the last place, the supposed contradictions in the 
Scriptures furnish a ground of objection : for it is said, 
How can a book be true which asserts one thing in one 
place, and a different thing in another? And above all, 
how can it have proceeded from Him who is “ the same 
yesterday, to-day, and for ever?’”’ It is not enough to 
answer, that these discrepancies do not affect the gene- 
ral truth of our religion, because a testimony may be 
substantially true although the witnesses do not agree 
in some subordinate points. Contradiction in minute 
matters is inconsistent with the idea of inspiration; 
and, instead of evading the objection, we must endea- 
vour to meet it, if we would maintain the divine au- 
thority of the record. 

In some cases, the contradiction is only apparent, 
and is removed by an explanation of the passages. 
When Solomon says, ‘‘ answer not a fool according to 
to his folly ;”” and again, ‘answer a fool according 
to his folly ;”* the reasons subjoined to these injunc- 
tions show us that he viewed the case in different lights, 
and intimate that what would be proper at one time, 
would be improper at another. If *‘ the strength of Is- 
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rael will not lie, nor repent,”’ and it is affirmed that he 


repented having set Saul king over Israel,* there is no 
real opposition in these two statements. God does not. 
repent in the sense of changing his counsels, but he 
repents in the sense of changing his dispensations ; for, 
like a man who has altered his design, he reversed. 
what he had formerly done. The apostle James seems 
to be at variance with Moses, because the one sdys, 
“Let no man say when he is tempted, I am tempted 
of God,’’ and the other tells us that the Lord‘ did 
tempt Abraham ;”f but the difficulty is removed by the 
simple observation, that James means by tempting, so- 
liciting to sin, while Moses means, making trial of faith 
and obedience. se 

It is acknowledged that there are some contradictions 
which it is impossible to reconcile; but as they may 
be accounted for by a false reading, candour requires 
that we should admit this solution; and, in some 
cases, it is absolutely necessary that we should, because ~ 
the error is such, that it could not be committed by the 
original writer. For example, we read that Ahaziah 
was forty and two years old when he began to reign, 
although, in the preceding chapter, we are told that his 
father died at the age of forty, and besides, he was his 
youngest son. No man in hissenses would thus con- 
tradict himself, and assert an absolute impossibility ; 
and we therefore believe that the proper reading is 
twenty-two, as we find it in another book.{ In the same 
way we explain the different accounts of the age of 


Jehoiachin at the commencement of his reign, who is 
said, in Kings, to have been eighteen, and in Chroni-_ 


cles, to have been eight.|| From the same cause, too, 
Solomon is represented, in one place, as having forty 
thousand stalls for horses, and in another place, as 
having only four thousand.§ In a book so ancient as 
the Old Testament, and which has been so often trans- 


cribed, it is not surprising that some mistakes should 
have been committed; and without a miracle, they 
could not have been prevented. 
supposition, but a fact clearly established, by the col- 


This is nota mere 


lections which jearned men have made of various read- 
ings; and there is no case, in which a transcriber 
was more liable to err than in numbers, especially if 
they were expressed not by words, but by letters or 


arbitrary marks. 


The following general remarks are applicable to his- 
torical and chronological difficulties, and may be suc- 


cessfully employed in many cases to remove them}; 


‘“‘ that in the Scriptures, as well as in other histories, 
the order of time Is not always strictly observed ; that 
the same persons and places have sometimes different 
names; and in the case of years and numbers of any 
kind, round numbers are used, or an even number is 
put for another, which was in a small degree deficient 
or redundant; that periods of time, as for example, the 
reigns of kings, have different dates, a king being reck- 
oned to have commenced his reign, either at the death 
of his predecessor, or when he was associated with 
him in the government; that an event, from its similar- 
ity to another, is supposed to be the same, may be dif- 
ferent, and is therefore related with some difference of 
circumstances ; and that there may be an apparent dis- 
crepance in the relation of: the same transaction by two 
or more writers, because one omits some particulars 
which have been mentioned by another, or adds partice 
ulars of which another has taken no notice. 

By referring to different dates, we account for the 
difference in the number of years. Whenit is said, in 
one place, that Abraham’s seed should be, for four hun- 
dred ye trangers in a land which was not theirs, 


+ James. i. 13, Gen. xxii. 1. 


* 1 Sam. xv. 11.29. 
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and in another, that they were delivered from Egypt at 
the expiration of four hundred and thirty years ; * the 
date, in the first, is from the birth of Isaac; and in the 
second, from the call of the patriarch. I shall produce 
one instance of seeming contradiction, arising from a 
disregard of the order of time. According to John, 
Christ was anointed at Bethany six days before the pass- 
over, but Matthew does not speak of it till within two 
days of the feast.t It was then that Judas offered to 
betray his Master ; and in relating his treachery, Mat- 
thew recollected the event which compelled him to con- 
summate his design, the rebuke which he received from 
Christ some days before, when he complained of the 
waste of the ointment. 

It is impossible to do more than to give you a speci- 
men of the modes of reconciling different passages. 
The subject is extensive, and you must be referred to 
the authors who have treated it at length. The two 
genealogies of Christ are so widely different, that there 
is no way of accounting for them, but by the supposi- 
tion, that Matthew gives his descent from David, in the 
line of Joseph, his reputed father ;-and Luke, his de- 
scent in the line of Mary his mother.{ Jesus, says 
Luke, was about thirty years of age, being &¢ evoutgero, 
not really, but as was supposed, the son of Joseph, 
whose true father was Jacob, but. he is here called the 
son of Heli, because he was his son-in-law, being mar- 
ried to Mary his daughter. The different accounts of 
the superscription on the cross may be reconciled by 
the circumstance, that it was written in different lan- 
guages; whence one of the evangelists has given it 
from the Hebrew, another from the Greek, and another 
from the Latin. “This is Jesus, the king of the 
Jews;” * Jesus of Nazareth, the king of the Jews ;’’ 
“This is the king of the Jews.’’|| -In like manner, 
with regard to the exclamation of the centurion, who 
said, according to Matthew, ‘ Truly this was the Son 
of God ;” but, according to Luke, ‘* Certainly this was 
a righteous man:”’§ both accounts may be true, for he 
may have uttered both sentences, although each of 
these evangelists has chosen to give only one of them. 

No wise man will be surprised that we meet with 
difficulties in revelation ; nor will they have any undue 
effect upon an honest mind. They certainly call for 
investigation, but no greater importance should be at- 
tached to them than they really possess. We should 
pronounce that man to be a fool, who, having complete 
evidence of a fact presented to him, should continue to 
entertain doubts.of it because there were some things 
connected with it which he was unable to explain. In 
cases of this kind, our judgment should be determined 
by the preponderance of the evidence. If the argu- 
ments for the conclusion are superior to the arguments 
against it, we do not act rationally, but absurdly, when 
we withhold ourassent. It must be a weak or a preju- 
diced mind which is influenced by some objections to 
reject Christianity, notwithstanding the abundant evi- 
dence by which its claims are established; and we 
have reason to suspect, that the heart is in fault still 
more than the head, and that in this case, men hate the 
light because their deeds are evil. 
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the Writers of Scripture—Different 
of In- 
ian Di- 


Inspiration claimed by c 
pinions respecting 1t—Plenary reales 
spiration according to the Jews ; According to Chris 
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credit. 
truth of our religion. 
inquire, whether the sacred writers were supernaturally 
qualified for composing the records of revelation; be- 
cause if their veracity and competence are ascertained, 
the facts which they attest furnish satisfactory evidence 
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vines: Superintendence, Elevation, Suggestion—Account of 
the different Degrees of Inspiration—In what Sense the 
Scriptures are the Word of God—Did Inspiration extend to 
the Parte %—Character of Persons inspired ; Modes of 


Inspiration—Privilege of Moses. 
I nave endeavoured, in the preceding lectures, to 
prove the genuineness and authenticity of the Scrip- 


tures ; that they were written by the persons to whom 


they are ascribed, and that their contents are worthy of 
These two points are sufficient to establish the 
It is not absolutely necessary to 


of the divine origin of Christianity. But however fully 


we might be convinced of the general truth of our re- 
ligion, when we proceed to examine its nature, to in-— 
vestigate its doctrines, precepts, institutions, and prom- 
ises, we could not have perfect confidence in the de- 
tailed account, although we should entertain no suspi- 
cion of the honesty of the writers, unless we had rea- 


son to believe that they were assisted in drawing it up, 
soasto commit no mistakes either in narrating or in 


reasoning, and to leave out nothing which was essen- 
tial to the system. 
when, not to mention the difficulty, or. rather the im- 
possibility, which persons of the greatest talents must 


Our confidence would be the less, 


have felt, to avoid all error in an account so complica- 
ted, and embracing so great a variety of matter, we re- 


flect that the sacred writers were men without educa- 


tion, unskilled in composition, and consequently inade- 
quate to the task. It might have.almost been assumed, | 
a priort, that if God was pleased to give a revelation 
to the world, he would not expose it to the hazard of | 
being misrepresented, corrupted, and mutilated, through 
the infirmity of those who should undertake to trans- 
mit it to succeeding generations; and that, by a contin-| 
uation of the miraculous agency which a revelation im-) 


plies, he would so influence their minds, that those who 
lived at a distance in respect. of time and place, should 


have the same advantages for exactly knowing its con+ 


tents, as they had to whom it was primarily delivered. 
And surely, to those who admit that miracles are 
wrought to attest revelation, it will not seem incredi- 
ble that there should have been one miracle more, so 


obviously necessary, as the inspiration of the persons 


by whom it was committed to writing. The possibili- 
ty of inspiration none but an atheist will deny; and it 
would be strange indeed if its probability should be 
called in question by any who bear the Christian name, 


while they are compelled to admit the fact in the case 
of the prophets. 

It is not, however, by reasoning, the solidity of which 
might be disputed, that we prove the inspiration of the 
Scriptures. We appeal to their own testimony, and 
might produce many passages in which it is explicitly 
asserted, or plainly implied. I shall quote the words 
of Paul, in the second Epistle to Timothy, because 
whatever attempt some critics have made to evade their 
force, they convey distinct information to those who are 
candidly disposed to receive it: ‘all Scripture is giv- 
en by inspiration of God, and is profitable for doctrine, 
for reproof, for correction, for instruction in righteous- 
ness.”* J acknowledge that the apostle must be un- 
derstood to speak only of the Jewish Scriptures, which 
Timothy had known. from his childhood, for when he 
was a child no part of the Christian Scriptures had 
been published ; but if the inspiration of the former is 
established, that of the latter will be readily conceded. 
It has been affirmed that the verse should be rendered 
thus—‘* Every writing divinely inspired is profitable ;”’ 
and it is thus converted into a general proposition, 
which does not vouch for the inspiration of any particu- 
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lar book, and leaves the question undecided, what books 
are inspired. This makes it a proposition which com- 
municates no specific information, and is as superflu- 
ous as it would be to tell us tat 
It would have never entered into the mind of any man 
to suppose that a book really inspir as of no use. 
But although we should admit the translation, 1t goes 
farther than its authors intended; for while it was the 
design to destroy the evidence arising from the words, 
in behalf of the inspiration of the Jewish Scriptures, 
they still bear explicit testimony to it. The apostle 
had mentioned them in the preceding verse, and he now 
adds, ** every inspired writing is profitable,” evidently 
assigning the reason why these Scriptures were able to 
make Timothy wise unto salvation. It was their inspi- 
ration which made them profitable for doctrine, reproof, 
ection, and instruction in righteousness. We can 
neeive no reason for the mention of inspired writings 
in this connexion, but to attest the inspiration of the 
books of the Old Testament. Thus the translation 
turns out an abortive attempt to weaken or overthrow 
the authority of the Jewish canon. That it is a mis- 
translation, every person will see on consulting the ori- 
ginal, r2e2 yp2on beorvveros ues wgperyes.* The conjunc- 
tion xa,t which connects Seorveveroct and wpeaross|| clear- 
ly shows that both adjectives belong to the predicate 
of the proposition, and that r2z72 zpepx§ alone is the 
subject. No example can be produced where two ad- 
jectives are thus joined, of which the one helongs to 
the subject, and the other to the predicate. Had Paul 
meant to express the idea which these critics attach to 
his words, he would have left out the conjunction, or 
perhaps have substituted the verb of existence, #77, as 
a copulative. I2cx yp2pn Gemvevercs wpernncs, OT, Tard 
ypx9on Semvevsros err wperyeos. This, then, is the proper 
translation, every writing is divinely inspired, and is 
profitable ; that is, every one of the writings referred to 
in the preceding verse, under the designation of the 
Holy Scriptures ; and thus he asserts the inspiration of 
all the books contained in the sacred volume of the Jews. 
There are many other passages in which the inspira- 
tion of the Old Testament is asserted or implied. The 
books are called the ‘ oracles of God,’ by which de- 
signation they are plainly referred to a divine origin, 
and distinguished from human compositions. They 


are frequently quoted under the name of Scripture, the 
writing by way of eminence; that is, the inspired wri- 


ting, according to the words of Paul, which have been 
considered. 
ing the words of eternal life, and bearing testimony to 
him ;** and gave his sanction to them all, as arranged 
by the Jews in the three divisions of the Law, the 
Prophets and the Psalms.tt When we look into the 
Old Testament itself, we find the claim of inspiration 
repeatedly and explicitly advanced. Moses affirms that 
he wrote part, at least, of the Pentateuch by the com- 
mand of God ;t+ David tells us, that ** the Spirit of the 
Lord spake by him, and his word was in his tongue,’’|}}j 
and all the prophets delivered their messages in the 
name of Jehovah. ' 

There are many particulars from which the same con- 
clusion may be drawn, with respect to the books of the 
New Testament. It is evident that the writers were 
not left to their own unassisted faculties, from the prom- 
ise of our Saviour, that the Father would send the 
Spirit in his name, ‘* who should teach them all things, 
and bring all things to their remembrance whatsoever 
he had said unto them.’’§§ ‘* Howbeit,”’ he adds, ** when 
he, the Spirit of truth, is come, he will guide you into 


* All scripture (is) divinely inspired and (is) profitable. 

+ And. { Divinely inspired. 

|| Profitable. Every writing. 
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Our Saviour appealed to them as. contain- 
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all truth ;’ for he shall: not speak-of himself, ‘but: what- 
soever he shall hear, that-shall he speak; and he will 


show you things tocome.”* He likewise admonished 


them, when they were brought before magistrates and 
councils for his sake, to “take no thought what they 
should say, because it would be given them in that 


hour what they should speak ;’’} that is, proper senti- 


ments and words would be suggested to them. We do 
not surely overstrain these promises, when we infer 
from them that they enjoyed the same supernatural as- 
sistance in composing their narrations and epistles; in 
which it was at least equally necessary, as these were 
to be the rule of faith and practice to the church in all 
ages. Accordingly, they did claim inspiration, not 
only by placing their own writings on a level with 
those of the prophets, but by many express declarations. 
Thus Paul tells us, in the name of his brethren, that 
they have received the Spirit of God, that they might 
know the things which were freely given them of 
God; ** which things also we speak, not in the words 
which man’s wisdom teacheth, but which the Holy 
Ghost teacheth.”+ With respect to himself, he affirms 
that he had-‘*the mind of Christ:’’|| that the things 
which. he wrote were the commandments of the 
Lord;’’§ that the gospel which he preached, he had 
received ** bythe revelation of Jesus Christ ;’4f and. 
that whosoever despised the things which he and his 
brethren taught, despised not man but God, who had 
given to them the Holy Ghost.** John speaks thus of 
all the apostles: ‘* We are of God; he that knoweth 
God heareth us; he that is not of God, heareth not us. 
Hereby know-we the Spirit of truth, and the spirit of 
error.”’+}. You observe that some of the passages now 
quoted refer directly to their writings, and that in them 
all itis assumed, that the apostles were supernaturally 
assisted in communicating the gospel to mankind, and 
consequently in committing it to writing as well as in 
preaching it.~ 

On the ground of these declarations, it has been gen- 
erally admitted, that there is a specific difference be- 
tween the sacred books and an compositions. Their 
inspiration has been generally acknowledged; but the 
question, how far it extends, has given rise to a diver-. 
sity of opinions. Some have had the boldness to deny 
it altogether ; and some have circumseribed it with 
very narrow limits. ‘I think,” says Dr. Priestley, 
‘that the Scriptures were written without any particu- 
lar inspiration, by men who wrote according to the best 
of their knowledge, and who, from their circumstances, 


of which they were proper witnesses, but like other 
men subject to prejudice, might be liable to adopt a 
hasty and ill-grounded opinion, concerning things which 
did not fall within the compass of their own knowledge, 
and which had no connexion with any thing that was 
so.” It must strike you at once, that this is a direct 
contradiction of the sacred writers, and an impeachment 
of their veracity ; and if they have told us a falsehood, 
when they asserted their inspiration, how can we give 
eredit to them in any other thing? If they were all 
deceived on this point by imagination, they were in- 
competent witnesses ; and if they were not deceived, 
they have forfeited all title to our confidence. Dr. 
Priestley found it necessary to destroy the authority of 
the record, that he might pave the way for establishing 
his own system, from which all the peculiar -doctrines 
of Christianity are excluded, and might be at liberty 
to believe as much or as little as he pleased. It is 
strange to suppose a revelation to have been given so 
full of misstatements, and false reasonings, that in or- 


der to discover what is true and what is false we must . 
© 
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end where we began, by making reason the supreme 
judge in religion. Others have maintained, that the 


inspiration of the apostles was only occasional ; that 


they were not always assisted and guided by the Holy 
Spirit; and that consequently, being sometimes left to 
themselves, they thought and reasoned like ordinary 
men.. As this is amere hypothesis, unsupported by 
proof, it is entitled to very little attention. 
ted, it would involve us in the greatest perplexity, be- 
cause, not knowing when they did, and when they did 


not, enjoy the presence of the Spirit, we should be ut- 


terly at a loss to determine what parts of their writings 
we ought to believe. 
might be error in them; but how to distinguish and 
separate them, would puzzle the wisest head. 


they were not inspired at all, or that they were inspired 
on certain occasions, while you do not furnish us with 
the means of ascertaining those occasions. Once more, 
it has been affirmed, “ that the whole scheme of the 
gospel was supernaturally revealed to the apostles, was 
faithfully retained in their memories, and is expounded 
in their writings by the use of their natural faculties.” 


Ido not thoroughly understand this theory, because it 
does not distinctly explain how much is assigned to in- 
spiration, and how much to the persons inspired ; but, iif 


it is meant, that after the revelation was made to them, 
they had the same power over. it as a man has over his 


own thoughts, and were at the same liberty with respect 
to the mode of communicating it as we are with respect 


to the suggestions of our own minds, I consider it as 
inconsistent with the scriptural idea of inspiration, and 
with the statement, that ‘the prophecy came not in old 
_time by the will of man, but holy men of God spake as 
they were moved by the Holy Ghost.”’* 

Many learned. men have held the’ plenary inspiration 


of the Scriptures, which imports, that.every part of 
them is inspired. 


objections against it have arisen, in some cases at least, 


= | ea from misconception. It has been suppos- 
ed tc 


oimply, that every part of the sacred books was 
immediately communicated .to the minds of the writers ; 
and as some parts of them relate to common things, to 


things which might have been known from other sources, 


it seemed absurd to introduce arevelation, where the bod- 


ily senses and natural reason were fully adequate to the 
purpose. 
spiration. It extends, indeed, to the whole Scriptures; 
but it admits of degrees suited to the nature of the sub- 
ject which the writers were employed to record, and 
did not supersede the use of their-natural faculties, so 
far as these could contribute to the general design. 
The whole was not a revelation in the strictacceptation 
of the term, but the whole was committed to writing 
by the direction and with the assistance of the Spirit. 
Inspiration may be defined to be, ‘‘an influence of 
the Holy Spirit upon the understandings, imaginations, 
memories, and other mental powers of the sacred .wrl- 
ters, by which they were qualified to communicate to 
the world the knowledge of the will of God.” + The 
definition is designedly made general, that it may com- 
prehend the different degrees_of inspiration, which will 
be afterwards mentioned ; and it is so expressed as to 
suit the highest and the lowest. The possibility of 
such an influence will be admitted by every person who 
believes that God is the former of our souls, and the 
master of our faculties ; and the necessity. of it is evi- 
dent, if human agents were to be employed in giving 
instruction to their brethren on the high and important 
subject of religion. , ae. * 
The Jews make mention of three degrees of inspira- 
tion, to which they refer the several books of the Old 
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If admit- 


There would be truth, and there 


And it 
comes to the same thing at last, whether you say, that 


The doctrine has met with violent 
opposition, and has been treated with ridicule; but the 


But this is not the true idea of plenary in- 
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Testament according to their fancy. The first and high- 
est they attribute to Moses, with whom * God spake 
mouth to mouth, even apparently, and not. in dark si- 
militudes.’” ‘The second, they call the gift of prophe- 
cy, of which they imagine various subordinate degrees, 
corresponding to the different methods in which God 
revealed himself to the prophets. The last and lowest 
is the inspiration of the Holy Ghost, from which pro- 


ceeded those books that are called the holy. writings. 


Were it worth while to examine this division, and the 
classification of the books founded upon it, it would be 
easy to show. that it is altogether arbitrary, and discov- 
ers the folly and stupidity of its authors. Of books 
which bear precisely the same character, some are 
ascribed to the gift of prophecy, and others, without 
reason, to the inspiration of the Holy Ghost. ‘I 


er with the discussion of these rabbinical conceits ; 
and it maybe sufficient here to remark upon this subject, 
that though the Scripture mentions different modes by 
which God communicated his instructions to the pro- 
phets, and particularly attributes a superior degree of 


‘eminence to Moses, yet that these differences, and this 


distinction, however they may affect the dignity of the 
minister employed, cannot be supposed to increase or to 
lessen the certainty of the things imparted. - Whatever 
God condescended to communicate to mankind by his 
servants must be equally infallible and true, whether 
derived from immediate converse with him, from an 
external voice, or from dreams or visions, or lastly, 
from the internal. and enlightening influence of the 
Holy Spirit. The mode of communication, where the 
agency of Providence is established, can in no respect 
exalt or depreciate'the intrinsic character of the thing 
revealed.”’ 

_These observations are applicable to the different 
degrees of inspiration; which have been stated by 
Christian authors ; for all agree that it was not enjoyed 
in the same degree by all the sacred writers. The three 
degrees of inspiration which are usually mentioned, are 
superintendence, elevation, and suggestion. Superin- 
tendence signifies the care exercised over those who 
related things which they knew by ordinary means, 
and by which they were preserved from the possibility 
of error. Elevation prevailed, says Dr. Doddridge,t 
“‘when the faculties, though they acted in a’ regular 
and common manner, were elevated or raised to some 
extraordinary degree, so that the composition was more 
truly sublime, noble, and pathetic, than what would 
have been produced merely by the force of a man’s na- 
tural genius.”” Suggestion is ‘the highest kind of in- 
spiration, and took.place, when the use of the faculties 
was superseded, and God as it were spoke directly to 
the mind; making such discoveries to it as it could not 
otherwise have obtained, and dictating the very words 
in which these discoveries were to be communicated to 
others. But although this distinction is very generally 
adopted, I think it liable to material objections, which 
will be stated in the sequel. 

As I have nothing to say on the kinds or degrees of 
inspiration different from what I long since gave to the 
publice,{ I shall content myself with repeating my for- 
mer observations on the subject. 

First, there are many things in the Scriptures which 
the writers might have known, and probably did know, 
by ordinary means. “As persons possessed of memory, 
judgment, and the other intellectual faculties which are 
common to men, they were able to relate events in 
which they had been concerned, and to make such oc- 
casional reflections as were suggested by particular sub- 
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would be idle,” says Dr. Grey,* ‘to trouble the read- 
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jects and occurrences. In these cases, no supernatural 
influence was necessary to enlighten and invigorate 


their minds: it was only necessary that they should 


ty 


be infallibly preserved from error. T 
a revelation to inform them of ‘what had p 
their eyes, nor to point out those inferences and moral 
maxims .which were obvious to every attentive and 
considerate observer. Moses could tell, without a di 
vine afllatus, that, on such a night, the Israelites mare 
ed out of Egypt, and at such a place they murmured 
against God ; and Solomon could remark, that ‘a soft 
answer turneth away wrath, but grievous words stir up 
anger ;’’ or, that “better is a dinner of herbs, where 
love is, than a stalled ox, and hatred therewith.”* It 
is with respect to such passages of Scripture only, as 
it did not exceed the natural ability of the writer to 
compose, that I would admit the motion of superintend- 
ence, if it should be admitted at all. But, perhaps, this 
word, though of established use, and almost undisputed 
authority, should be entirely laid aside, as insufficient 
to express even the lowest degree of inspiration. _ In 
the passages of Scripture which we are now consider- 
ing, I conceive the writers to have been not merely su- 


ey did not need 
1 passed before 


perintended, that they might commit no error, but like-| g¢ 


wise to have been moved or excited by the Holy ‘Ghost 
to record particular events, and set down particular ob- 
servations. They were not like other historians, who 
‘introduce facts and reflections into the narratives which 
they compose, in the exercise of their own judgment, 
and according to their own ideas of propriety ;_ but they 


rather resembled amanuenses, who commit to writing 


such things only as have been selected by their employ- 
er. Passages written by the direction, and under the 


sense, to be inspired; whereas, had the men Written 
them at the suggestion of their own spirit, they would 
have been mere human compositions ; and though free 
from error, would have been exactly on a level with 
those parts of profane writings which are agreeable to 
truth. Superintendence, indeed, is no peculiar kind of 
inspiration, but is the care exercised by Providence over 
all the sacred writers, in whatever degree or manner 
inspired, to secure-a faithful relation of the histories, 
doctrines, prophecies, and precepts, which they were 
employed to communicate to mankind. 

Secondly, there are other passages of Scripture, in 
composing which, the minds of the writers must. have 
been supernaturally endowed with more than ordinary 
vigour. It is impossible for us, and perhaps it was not 
possible for the inspired writer himself, to determine 
where nature ended and inspiration began. He could 
not have marked, in all cases, with precision, the limits 
which separated the natural operation of his faculties, 
and the agency of the Spirit of God. It is enough to 


know, in general, that there are many parts of Scrip-| q 


~ ture, in which, though the unassisted mind might have 
proceeded some steps, a divine impulse was necessary 
to enable it to advance. I ‘think, for example, that the 
evangelists could not have written the history of Christ, 
if they had not enjoyed miraculous assistance. Two 
of them, Matthew and John, accompanied our Saviour 
during the whole, or the greater part of his personal 
ministry. At the close of that period, or rather a con- 
siderable number of years after it, the gospel of Mat- 
thew having been published, as is generally agreed, at 
least eight years, and that of John between sixty and 
seventy, posterior to the ascension, there can be no 
doubt that they had forgotten some of his discourses 
and miracles ; that they recollegted others indistinctly ; 
and that, if left to themselves, they would have been in 
danger of producing an unfair and inaccurate account, 
by omissions and additions, or by confounding one 
thing with another. Simple and illiterate men, who 
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care of the Divine Spirit, may be said, in an inferior 
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had never been accustomed to exercise their intellectual 
faculties, could not, it is probable, have retailed his 


| shorter discourses immediately after they were deliver- 


ed, and much less those of greater length, as his ser- 
mon on the Mount, and his last instructions to his dis- 
ciples. ‘Besides, from so large a mass of materials, 


‘writers of uncultivated minds, such as Jewish fisher- 


men and publicans may be conceived to have been, 
who were notin the habit of distinguishing and classi- 
fying, could not have made a judicious selection: nor 
would persons, unskilled in the art of composition, 
have been able to express themselves in such .terms as 
should ensure a faithful representation of doctrines and 
facts, and with such dignity as the nature of the sub- 
ject required. A divine influence, therefore, must have 
been exerted, by which their memories and judgments: 
were invigorated, and the ere enabled to relate the 
discourses and miracles of their Master with fidelity, 
and in a manner the best fitted to impress the readers of 
their histories. The promise of the Holy Ghost to 
bring to their remembrance all things whatsoever Christ 
had said to them,* proves, that in writing the gospels, 
their mental powers received from his agency new de- 
rees of strength and capacity. 

Farther, there are several passages of Scripture in 
which there is such elevation of thought and style, as 
clearly shows the faculties of the writers to have been 
raised above their ordinary state. There isa grandeur, 
a sublimity of ideas and expressions, of which their ac- 


knowledged powers were obviously incapable, and_ 


which must, therefore have been the restilt of superior 
influence. Should a person of moderate talents give as 
elevated a description of the majesty and attributes of 
God, or reason as profoundly on the mysterious doc- 
trines of religion, as a man of the most exalted genius 
and extensive learning, we could not fail to be convine- 
ed that he was supernaturally assisted ; and the convie- 
tion would be still stronger, if his composition should 


transcend the highest efforts of the human mind. In 
either of these cases, it woul impossible to aceount 
for the effeet by the operatio any ordinary . 


Some of the saered writers were taken from the | t 
ranks of life; and yet sentiments so dignified, and rep- 
resentations of divine things so grand and majestic, oc- 
cur in their writings, that the noblest flights of human 
genius, when compared with them, appear cold and in- 
sipid. This remark on the matter and language of 
Scripture admits of an obvious application to the pro- 
phetical and devotional books of the Old Testament, 
and may be extended to many other passages, in which 
the purest and most sublime lessons are delivered on 
the subject of God and religion, by the uatives of a 
country unacquainted with the philosophy, the litera- 
ture, and the arts of the more polished nations of anti- 
uity. 

Thirdly, it is manifest, with respect to many passa- 
ges of the Scripture, that the subjects of which they 
treat must have been directly revealed to the writers. 
They could not have been known by natural means; 
nor was the knowledge of them attainable by a simple 
elevation of the Ities, because they were not deduc- 
tions from the principles of reason, or from truths al- 
ready discovered, but were founded on the free deter- 
mination of the will of God, and his prescience of hu- 
man affairs. With the abilities of an angel, we could 


\ 


not explore the thoughts and purposes of the divine . 


mind. ‘This degree of inspiration we ascribe to those 
who were empowered to reveal heavenly mysteries, 
‘which eye had not seen, and ear had not heard;’’ to 
those who were sent with particular messages from 
God people; and to those who were employed to 

The plan of redemption being 


pre uture events. 
an effect of the sovereign counsels of heaven, it could. 
* John xiy. 26. « 
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INSPIRATION OF THE SACRED WRITERS 


not have been known but by a communication from the 
Father of lights. ‘ ; 

This kind of inspiration has been called the inspira- 
tion of suggestion. It may be deemed of little import- 
ance to dispute about a word; but suggestion seeming 
to express an immediate operation on the mind, by 
which ideas are excited in it, is of too limited signifi- 
cation to denote the various. medes in which the pro- 
phets and apostles were made acquainted with super- 
natural truths. _God revealed himself to them, not only 
by suggestion, but by dreams, visions, voices, and the 
ministry of angels. This degree of inspiration, in strict 
propriety of speech, should he called revelation; a word 
preferable to suggestion, because it is expressive of all 
the ways in which God communicated new ideas to the 
minds of his servants. It is a word, too, chosen by the 
Holy Ghost himself, to signify the discovery of truth 
formerly unknown to the apostles. The last book of 
the New Testament, which is a collection of prophe- 
cies, is called the revelation of Jesus Christ. Paul says 
that he received his Gospel by revelation; that ‘* by re- 
velation the mystery was made known to him, which in 
other ages was not made known unto the sons of men, 
as it was then revealed unto his holy apostles and pro- 
phets by the Spirit ;” and in another place, having re- 
marked that ‘“‘eye had not seen, nor ear heard, neither 
had entered into the heart of man, the things which God 
had prepared for them that love him,” he adds, “but 
God hath revealed them unto us by his Spirit.”’* 

T have not names to distinguish the two other kinds 
of inspiration. The names used by Dr. Doddridge and 
others, superintendence, elevation, and suggestion, do 
not convey the ideas stated in the preceding particulars, 
and are liable to material objections, as we have already 
shown with respect to the first and the last of them. Su- 
perintendence does not include the notion of a moving or 
exciting influence on the minds of the sacred writers, 
and consequently cannot denote any kind of inspiration: 
and suggestion being a word of too limited a meaning 
to express all that 1s intended, ought to give place to 
more appropriate, which is furnished by the Holy 
Spirit himself. -By those who use the term elevation, 
_ to signify a particular kind of inspiration, it is confined 

to such parts of Scripture as are lofty and sublime; 
whereas it is easy to perceive, that there must have 
been, in some cases, an elevation of the faculties, or-a 
raising of them above their ordinary state, even when 
the province of the writer was simple narrative. This 
has been proved by a particular reference to the evan- 
gelists. ‘The account now given of the inspiration of 
the Scriptures has, I think, these two recommendations, 
that there is no part of them which does not fall under 
one or other of the three foregoing heads; and that it 
carefully discriminates the different kinds or degrees of 
the agency of the Holy Spirit on the minds of the dif- 
ferent writers. : 

From the preceding statement it appears, that we do 
not apply the term, inspiration, in the same sense to the 
whole of the Scripture, because the same degree of 
divine assistance was not necessary in the composition 
of every part of it. In some parts, if I may speak so, 
there is more of God than in others. hen a prophet 
predicts the events of futurity, or an apostle makes 
known the mysteries of redemption, it is God alone who 
speaks; and the voice or the pen of a man is. merely the 
instrument employed for the communication of his will. 
Wher Moses relates the miracles of Egypt, and the 


journeys of the Israelites in the wilderness, or the 
evangelists relate the history of Christ, they tell nothing 
but what they formerly knew; but without the assi 
ance of the Spirit, they could not have told it so well. 
‘In some cases,”’ it has been properly remarked, ‘in-_ 
spiration only produced correctness and accuracy in 


. 
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relating past occurrences, or in reciting the words of 
others; in other cases it communicated ideas not only 
new and unknown before, but infinitely beyond the reach 
of unassisted an intellect ; and sometimes inspired 
prophets delivered predictions for the use of future ages, 
which they did | 


not themselves comprehend, and which 
cannot be fully understood till they are accomplished.”’* 
_ From the preceding account of inspiration, it is easy 
to perceive in what sense the Scriptures, taken as a 
whole, may be pronounced to be the Word of God. We 
give them this denomination, because all the parts of 
which they consist have been written by persons moved, 
directed, and assisted by his Holy Spirit; but we do 
not mean, that all the sentiments contained in them are 
just, and all the examples are worthy of imitation. In 
the sacred writings, we meet with sayings and actions, 
which are neither wiser nor better for being found in — 
them than if they had occurred in any ordinary history. 


| Lapprehend, that some persons, from want of reflection, 


fall into a mistake in this matter. ‘They quote a senti- 
ment as authoritative because they read it in the Scrip- 
tures, without waiting to consider by whom it was ut- 
tered; and draw arguments for the regulation of their 
own conduct and that of others from an action, without 
previously examining whether it received the divine ap- 
probation or not. Yetitis certain, not only that wicked 
men and wicked spirits are often introduced as speaking 
and acting, but that, as the saints of whom mention is 
made were not perfect and infallible, any more than the 
saints who are now alive, their opinions and conduct 
must not instantly be presumed to he right, unless it 
appear that they were under the influence of the Spirit 
of God, or their example be expressly or implicitly com- 
mended. From the mere admission of any fact into 
the inspired history, no. other conclusion can be war- 
rantably drawn, than that it actually took place, and 
it was the will of God that we should be acquainted 
with it: its moral nature, its conformity or disconform- 
ity to the standard of truth and rectitude, must be ascer- 
tained by some other test than its simple insertion in 
the Bible. Were clear ideas formed on this subject, 
some misapplications of passages would be prevented, 
and some objections which are brought against the in- 
spiration of the sacred books, would either be not ad- 
vanced at all, or would be immediately perceived to be 
inconclusive or unjust. : 
For the more complete elucidation of this point, let it 
be considered, that there are two different senses in 
which a book may be denominated the Word of God. 
In the first place, the meaning may be, that all the con- 
tents of the book were spoken or revealed by God him- 
self; or that they proceeded directly from the eternal 
source of wisdom and purity, and consequently are all 
true and holy. It is evident, that, according to this 
sense of the Word of God, the name can be given only 
toa part of the Scriptures, because they contain, be- 
sides a revelation of the divine counsels, an account of 
human opinions, manners, customs, superstitions, and 
crimes. Sometimes it-is God who speaks, and at other 
times itis man. Now, we are presented with a view 
of his wise and holy dispensations; then, there is a 
delineation of the policy, the ambition, the folly of his 
creatures. In the second place, a book may be styled 
the Word of God, to signify, that it was composed by 
his direction and assistance, and that every thing con- 
tained in it was inserted by his special appointment. It 
is plain, that, consistently with this definition, there may 
be things in the book which were neither spoken nor 
approved by God, though for wise purposes he has as- 
signed them a place in it. In this sense the title, 


|.| the Word of God, is applicable to the Scriptures at 


Jarge, the whole having been written by men whom he 


* Bishop of Lincoln’s Introduction to the Study of the Bible, 
chap. i. p. 16. 
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mutilating and corrupting them by omissions and inter- 


ing what, or what manner of time, the Spirit of Christ 


_ natural manner. At the same time, when we consider 


_ God intended for the instruction of mankind in all ages, 
penmen of the Scriptures, the greater. part of whom 


and attention, we could have no certainty that the state- 
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inspired, and who, being guided and controlled by his 
Spirit, could neither fall into error, nor be guilty of 


polations. Hence we are authorized, ot only to con- 


sider all the doctrines, all the precepts, a the promises, 


and all the threatenings, delivered by God himself, or 
by others in his name, as true, righteous, and faithfal; 
but farther to believe, that the events which are said 

have happened, and the words and actions which a 

represented to have been spoken and done, did so hap- 
pen, and were so spoken and done. But whether the 
conduct related be wise or foolish, moral or immoral, 
we must determine by the judgment pronounced in the 


“Scriptures themselves on particular cases, or by apply- 


ing those principles and general rules, which are laid 


_ down in them to regulate our decisions. 


There remains a question which has engaged a con- 
siderable share of attention, Whether inspiration is to be 
understood as extending to the language as well as to 
the sentiments? In answering this question, it is ne- 
cessary to distinguish one part of Scripture fror ano- 


ther. In those parts which are delivered in the name 


of God, which are commands, messages, and communi- 
cations from him, we cannot suppose. that the writers 
were left to choose their own words, but are necessarily 
led to conceive them to have adhered with equal strict- 
ness to.the words as to the thoughts. This must have 
been the case when they announced heavenly mysteries 
and new doctrines, of which they could have had no 
conception, unless the words had been suggested to 
them; and when they delivered predictions which they 
did not understand; for it is plain that here the inspira- 
tion consisted solely in presenting the words to their 
minds. They were much in the same situation with a 
person who sets down a passage in an unknown tongue, 
at the dictation of another. _And that they did not al- 
ways understand their own prophecies, is obvious from 
the words of Peter, who represents them as studying 
them, and trying to discover their meaning,—* search- 


which was in them did signify, when it testified before- 
hand the sufferings of Christ, and the glory that should 
follow.”* ‘Thus far, I do not see upon what ground it 
can be denied that inspiration extended to the words. 
With regard to other parts of Scripture, consisting 
of histories, moral reflections, and devotional pieces, I 
would not contend for the inspiration of the language 
in the same sense. It is reasonable to believe that the 
writers were permitted to exercise their own faculties 
to a certain extent, and to express themselves in their 


the promise of Christ to his disciples, that when they 
were brought before kings and governors for his sake, 
it should be given them in that hour what they should 
speak,f and recollect the affirmation of Paul that he and 
the other apostles used not thé words which man’s 
wisdom teacheth, but which the Holy Ghost taught, 
we cannot suppose that, when they were most at liberty, 
they were in no degree directed by a secret influence 
in the selection of words and phrases.. It was of the 
utmost importance, that the facts and observations which 


should be properly expressed; and there was a danger 
that errors would be committed by such persons as the 


were illiterate, and ignorant of the art of composition. 
If we had nothing to depend upon but their own skill 


ments are always accurate, and our piety would be fre- 
quently disturbed by the suspicion, that-what is only a 
difficulty might be a mistake. It must be granted, that 
even in relating what they knew, what they had seen, 
what they had learned from the testimony of others, the 


#1 Pet.i>11. “+ Matt, x. 19. $1 Cor. ii. 13. 


sacred writers were assisted, although we should con- 
cede only, that occasionally a more proper word or ex- 
préssion was suggested to them than would have oc- 
curred to themselves; and consequently, the style was 


| not strictly their own, but was a style corrected and 


improved, and different from what they would have ~ 
spontaneously used. 
The objection against the inspiration of the language, 


founded on the diversity of style observable in the 


sacred writers, falls to the ground, if upon the whole 
‘they were permitted to express themselves in their 
natural way. If a diversity be remarked even in pro- 


‘phecy and revelation, properly so called, it may be ac- 


counted for by the hypothesis, which is in the highest 
degree probable, that God accommodated himself in his 
communications to the +. png and genius of the per- 
sons employed; and surely no man in his senses will 
affirm that there was only one style in which he could 
communicate his will. There is no force in the argu- 
ment, that if the words were inspired, translations 
would be unlawful. There is no sacredness in the 
terms of a particular language, although they may be 
applied to a.sacred purpose; they are still arbitrary 
signs, for which equivalent signs may be substituted. 
Those who use this argument, do not scruple to trans- 
late into English or Latin the ten precepts of the moral 
law, which were undoubtedly published by God him- 
self verbatim in Hebrew. The only proper inference 
from the inspiration of the words is, that we should be 
execcedingly careful when we translate the Scriptures, 
to make word answer word, and phrase correspond to 
phrase, so far as the idiom of the two languages will 
permit. ; 

The persons employed in declaring the will of God 
to the world, and committing it to writing, were not 
different from other men, in respect of their natural tal- 
ents and dispositions. There was no peculiar aptitude 
in them fer the work ; for no original conformation of 
mind, no course of education or habit of life, can be 
considered as predisposing individuals for the reception 
of supernatural gifts, which were distributed inee ex- 
ercise of Divine sovereignty. ‘Those who we spir- 
ed are called prophets and apostles ; the former signi- 
fying the messengers of God under the old dispensa- 
tion, and the latter his messengers under the new. But 
the difference of the name implies no difference in the 
influence exerted upon their minds ; no difference in the 
kind of influence, although there was a difference in 
degree, the apostles being favoured with a clearer illu- 
mination than the prophets.- On some occasions, God 
declared his will immediately ; as when he proclaimed 
the threatening and the promise in the ears of our first 
parents, and subsequently made revelations to the patri- 
archs ; and particularly when his awful voice, issuing 
from the midst of darkness and tempest, published the 
decalogue to the trembling millions assembled at the 
base of the mountain on which he appeared. But, in 
general, he made use of the ministry of men. With 
regard to character, they were saints; for “ holy men 
of God's s they were moved by the Holy Ghost. ” 

cmt a few exceptions, among which 

loved the wages of unrighteousness, holds 
s place; but the inspiration of such per- 
sons was transient, and granted for a temporary purpose. 
Those who were permanently employed in communica- 
ting the will of God by word or by writing, were men 
of another spirit; and it does not seem to us “that it 
would have been suitable to the holiness, of God, to 
have selected for so sacred a work, persons whose minds 
re alienated from the truth, and under the habitual 
Biieence of sin. As some of them were intended only 
to promote the interests of religion in their own age, 
they have left no records behind them, and their instruc- 
tions are lost, or only a few fragments of them have 
been preserved, But others were directed by the Spir- 
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it to commit their revelations to writing, for the benefit | 
of succeeding ages ; and the books collected’ into one 
volume, and called by way of eminence the Bible, con- 
stitute the perpetual rule of faith and practice. 

To these persons God made known his will in vari- 
ous ways, as Paul expresses it, wonutporres,* in divers 
manners. Why he did not adhere to one mode, but 
changed it to different persons, and to the same person 
at different times, it is not for us to inquire.. Some- 
times he revealed himself by secret suggestion, or by 
infusing knowledge into the mind without the interven- 
_tion of means. He who created the spirit of man has 
direct access to it, and stands in no need of words or 
external signs as the vehicle of communication. Du- 
ring profound silence, and complete abstraction from 
sensible things, the souls of his servants were irradi- 
ated by the pure rays of celestial light. To this mode 
of communication David refers, when he says, ‘* the 
Spirit of the Lord spake by me,” or “‘in me,’’> and 
Peter, when he tells us that.‘ the Spirit of Christ, who 
was in the prophets, testified beforehand his sufferings, 
and the glory that should follow.”{ In this manner 


were the apostles endowed with the knowledge of the 


mysteries of the gospel; and Paul in particular, “ re- 
ceived not the doctrine which he preached of men, nei- 
ther was he taught it, but by the revelation of Jesus 
Christ.|| Sometimes the will of God was* communi- 
cated by audible sounds, or by a voice which is called 
the voice of God, because the sounds were formed by 
_his immediate agency. This voice spake to onr first pa- 
rents, to Abraham, to Samuel, and on many occasions 
to Moses; for this is the account which he gives: “ And 
when Moses was gone into the tabernacle of the con- 
gregation to speak with Him, then he heard the voice 
of one speaking unto him from off the mercy-seat that 
was upon the ark of testimony, from between the two 
cherubims.’§ Again, a‘third mode of revelation was 
by visions, or representations made to the senses or to 
the imagination. We have examples in Isaiah, who 
saw Jehovah attended by the seraphim in the temple ;{ 
.in Ezekiel, by the river -Chebar;** and in Daniel, to 
whom the mighty revelations on the state of the world 
were exhibited in symbolical figures. Another mode 
of revelation was by dreams, than which nothing is 
usually more vain, nor is there greater folly than to con- 
sider them as portending future events; but a different 
estimate must-be formed of supernatural dreams, which 
have been regarded in all ages as means of communi- 
cation with superior beings. Ovap a Avs errs, tt was a 
saying of theancients ; and dreams are related by them, 
- which, whether true or false, were supposed to be of a 
higher character than the arbitrary creations of fancy. 
We have instances in Jacob’s dream at Bethel, and 
in that of Paul, to whom there appeared a man of Ma- 
cedonia, saying, ‘Come over and help us.” t+ Insome 
cases, the design of the dreams was obvious; but in 
others, explanation was necessary. On a few occa- 
sions, the dream was sent to one person, and another 
was employed to interpret it. You will remember the 
history of Pharaoh and Joseph, and of Nebuchadnez- 
zar and Daniel. Lastly, revelations were made by the 
ministry of angels, as by Gabriel to Daniel, and by the 
same messenger to the blessed virgin. ci 
I shall take notice,in a few words, of the peculiar 
privilege of Moses. “If there be a prophet among 
you, I the Lord will make myself known unto him in 
a vision, and will speak unto him in a dream. My ser- 
vant Moses is not so, who is faithful in all my house. 
With him wil] I speak mouth to mouth, even apparent- 
ly and not in dark speeches, and the similitude of the 
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Lord shall he behold.’’* Itis said in the account of 
his death, ‘* There arose nota prophet since in Israel 
like unto Moses, whom the Lord knew face to face.” + 
Moses was the-only person’who could have explained 
these words, as he has left no commentary upon 
them, we are ignorant of their meaning. ‘This, howev- 
er, they obviously import, that he enjoyed-a familiar in- 


| tercourse with God, to which other inspired men were not 


‘admitted ; and that the revelations made to him sur- 
passed those with which they were favoured in clear- 
ness, and resembled the communications which one 
friend makes to another, when they meet and converse 
together. 4 


LECTURE XII. 


STATE OF THE SACRED TEXT. 


Existing MSS. of the Scriptures—Various readings—Causes 
assigned for them—Sources whence they are collected ; From 
different MSS., the Writings of the Fathers, ancient Ver- 
sions and conjectural Criticism—Account of the principal 
Editions of the New Testament—Utility of this Inquiry. 


In some preceding lectures, we have considered the 
evidences of our religion, and the authority of the re- 
cords in which it is contained. There is a question in- 
timately connected with it, to which I-mean to direct 
your attention in this lecture. It relates to the state in 
which these records have come down to us, and is con- 
fessedly of great importance, as every person must 
wish to be satisfied, whether they are a faithful repre- 
sentation of the original documents, or have been al- 
tered and corrupted “through carelessness or design. 

We do not possess the original copies of the sacred 
writings. The autographs of the apostles and prophets 
have long since disappeared. The copy of the law, which 
was written by the hand of Moses himself, seems to have 
been preserved for many ages, and it was probably that 
copy which was found by Hilkiah the high-priest, and 
read in the ears of Josiah;{ but it perished, we may 
presume, in the destruction: of the temple. We have 
no information respecting the original copies of any 
other parts of the Jewish Scriptures. From a passage 
in Tertullian, who flourished towards the close of 
the second century, it has been inferred, that the au- 
tographs of the apostles were then in existence, but no 
mention is made of them by any later author, and they 
have been lost with all the other writings of that age. 
Modern times can boast only of transcripts, removed 
from the originals by mere or fewer steps, according to 
the age in which they were written. The most ancient 
manuscripts of the New Testament, are the Codex 
Alexandrinus, so called because it was brought from 
Alexandria in Egypt; the Codex Vaticanus, in the Va- 
tican library at Rouges the Codex Beze, or Codex 
Cantabrigiensis, which was_ presented by Beza to the 
University of Cambridge; the Codex Cottonianus, in 
the Cottonian library, containing, however, only frag- 
ments of the four Gospels; the ‘Codex Ephremi; and 
the Codex Claramontanus of the epistles of Paul. The 
dates of these manuscripts cannot be certainly fixed ; 
but the oldest of them cannot be referred farther back 
than the fifth, or perhaps the fourth century, and is pos- 
terior to the last book of the New Testament by at least 
three hundred years. There are no manuscripts of 
the Old Testament of equal antiquity. 

It may be presumed, that the persons employed in 
transcribing the sacred writings would be at great pains 
to make the copies accurate, both from reverence for 
books which they believed to be inspired and from a 
regard to their own interést, as errors, when discovered, 
would have prevented the sale of the copies, or have 
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greatly lowered the price. Yet, without a miracle, 
every transcript could not have been a faultless repre- 
sentation of the original ; and that no supernatural in- 
fluence was exerted upon their minds, may be very con- 
fidently inferred from the different readings which ap- 
pear upon a collation of manuscripts. Itis certain that 
they cannot all-be right, and it is probable that not one 
of them is perfectly correct. a 
The existence of various readings in the Old Testa- 
ment was remarked, if not, as some suppose, in the 
days of Ezra, yet as far back as the fifth century, when 
the Jewish work called the Masora was composed, or 
at least. was begun by the Jewish critics, who are 
known by the name of Masorites. The design of it 
was to ascertain the true reading, and much scrupulous 
care has been employed in numbering the verses, the 
words, the letters, the vowel points, and the accents. 
As they did not venture to alter the text, for which they 
entertained a superstitious reverence, but contented 
themselves with recording what they judged to be the 
true reading, we have a specimen of their criticisms on 
the margins of some of our printed Bibles, and are re- 
ferred to them by asmall circle over the word, for 
which that on the margin is to be substituted. Hence 
the origin of the words, Keri and Chetib, which fre- 
quently occur. The Chetib denotes what is written, 
and the Keri what ought to be read; that is, yeu are 
not to read the text as it stands, but to correct it by the 
note. I shall give only one instance, in which there 
can be no doubt that the Masorites have done right in 
correcting the text, because they have the sanetion of 
apostolical authority. In the tenth verse of the six- 
teenth Psalm, we read in Hebrew, ** Thou wilt not leave 
my soul in hell, neither wilt thou suffer Tron chast- 
dicha, thy holy ones, to see corruption.’’ But on the 
day of Pentecost, Peter quoted it thus, and applied it to 
Christ, ** Neither wilt thou suffer Tron chasidcha, thy 
holy One, to see corruption ;” and it is in this way that 
the Masoretic note requires us to read it, by marking 
the jod, the sign of the plural, as redundant. Had they 
wished to favour their own cause against Christians, 
they would have left the reading in the text unnoticed, 
and might have done so without incurring the charge 
of corrupting it, since it seems to have been vitiated 
before their time. But they acted with perfect fairness, 
and restored the word which, we are sure, was used by 
the Psalmist. In modern times, the industry of learn- 
ed men has greatly augmented the number of various 
readings. More than six hundred manuscripts were 
more or less fully consulted for Dr. Kennicott’s edition 
of the Hebrew Bible; and four hundred and seventy- 
nine manuscripts, besides two hundred and eighty-eight 
printed editions, for De Rossi’s Varie Lectiones Vete- 

ris Testamenti. 
As I shall have occasion afterwards to speak more 
arly of the various editions of the New Testa- 
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ment, I only observe at present, thal to obtain an aceu- 
rate text has been deemed an object of great importance 
almost since the revival of learning ; and that, in this 


work, many have Jaboured with great diligence and 


ability, among whom Mill, Wetstein, and Griesbach, |_ 


are eminently entitled to notice. 

The following eauses of various readings have been 
assigned. _ First, when a copy was written from the 
dictation of another, he who dictated might read or pro- 
nounce wrong, or the transcriber might hear wrong, and 
in either case a mistake would be produced. Second- 
ly, as some Hebrew and Greek letters are similar, and 
according to the modes of writing in former times, had 
a greater resemblance to each other than at present, 
negligent copyists might substitute one letter or word 
for another.- Thirdly, a transcriber having read a whole 
clause at once, and retaining the sense, but forgetting 
some of the precise words, substituted a synonymous 
word, and thus altered the text. Fourthly, a transcri- 
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ber, casting his eye on a preceding line or word, would 
write over again what he had written already, and thus 
make an addition to the text. 
directing his eye to a word or line following the place 
which he was transcribing, might write from the subse- 
quent place, and omit all that intervened. Sixthly, a 
person, having written one or more words from a wrong 
place, and not observing his mistake, or not choosing 
to correct it lest he should spoil the appearance of the 
manuscript, might return to the proper place, and thus 
insert something into the text which did not belong to 
it. Lastly, when a transcriber had made an omission, 
and afterwards observed it, he then subjoined what he 
had omitted, and thus produced a transposition. 

- These are all instances of mistake. But some vari- 
ous readings may be traced to design. Critical tran- 
scribers sometimes transferred what they deemed a 
clearer or fuller expression, or added a circumstance to 
the narrative before them, from a parallel passage ; and 
this liberty has been frequently taken in the gospels. 
They sometimes corrected the New Testament from the 
Greek version of the Old, with a view to make the quo- 
tations in the former agree with the passages in the lat- 
ter. They are charged, also, with having sometimes 
altered it in conformity to the Vulgate. They made al- 
terations in their copies, in order to correct some word 
which appeared to them faulty, or which they did not 
understand ; they omitted words which they reckoned 
superfluous, or added words to illustrate what they judg- 
ed defective or improper. Various readings have also 
been produced, by transferring to the text glosses or notes- 
which had been written on the margin. Some have 
been attributed to wilful corruption, with a view to 
serve the purposes of a party. This crime has been 
charged upon the Jews, upon heretics, and even upon 
those who were called orthodox. The accusation may 


be true in some instances; but it has been justly re-_ 


marked, that ‘* mistaken zeal is forward to impute false 
readings to design in those whom it opposes; but we 
ought not to ascribe them to this principle rashly, when 
they might have naturally arisen from chance, or where 
there is no positive presumption or evidence of design.” 

No single manuscript can be supposed to exhibit the 
original text, without the slightest variation ; itis to be 
presumed, that in all manuscripts, errors more or fewer 
in number are to be found. It is therefore by a colla- 
tion of manuscripts, that we may hope to obtain a faith- 
ful representation of the sacred books, as they were de- 
livered to the church by the inspired writers. In esti- 
mating the value of manuscripts, the preference is giv- 
en tothe most ancient, because they approach nearest 
to the time of the sacred writers, and in proportion to 
the less frequency of transcription, there is the less 
danger of error. ‘The antiquity of a manuscript is as- 
certained by testimony, or by internal marks, and par- 
ticularly by the form of the letters. Those which are 
written in wneial letters, as they are called, or capital 
letters, are supposed to be the oldest. Some, however, 
have considered this proof as not quite satisfactory, be- 
cause copyists might, from choice or design, imitate 
more ancient writing, or give a fae simile of the manu- 
script before them, to display their dexterity, or to en- 
hance the worth of their copy. Again, those manu- 
scripts are most esteemed which appear to have been 
written with great care, not only because we may con- 
clude that they are faithful copies of the older manu- 
scripts, from which they are transcribed, but because, 
when a various reading occurs, we have reason to be- 
lieve, that it was not introduced by the eopyists but 
was found in the manuscript before them. 

Critics have divided the manuscripts of the New 
Testament, of which above five hundred have been con- 
sulted, into classes, assigning to each different degrees 


of authority. Griesbach has established three classes, 


the Alexandrine, the Occidental or Western, and the 


Fifthly, a transcriber, ° 


* 
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Oriental or Byzantine, and has given the highest rank 
to the first. He has distinguished them by the name 
of recensions, which signifies the same thing with a 
word more common and generally intelligible, editions. 
Scholz has found out five recensions, the Alexandrine, 
the Occidental, the Asiatic, the Byzantine, and the 
Cyprian. Matthezi has rejected all these divisions, and 
maintained that there is only one class of manuscripts 
containing, what others have called, the Byzantine text. 
The classification of Griesbach has been disputed by 
two learned men in this country who have endeavoured 
to show that it is destitute of any solid foundation, and 
that some important alterations which he has made in 
the received text upon its authority, ought not to be 
admitted. I refer to Dr. Laurence, who has published 
remarks on the classification of manuscripts adopted 
by Griesbach in his edition of the New Testament; 
and to Mr. Nolan, the author of a work entitled. an In- 
quiry into the Integrity of the Greek Vulgate, or receiv- 
ed text of the New Testament, in which he introduces 
a new classification, into the Egyptian, the Palestine, 


and the Byzantine, and gives the preference to the lat-. 


ter, on which the fextus receptus is founded. From 
this short review of the different opinions entertained 
by learned men, it appears that some degree of uncer- 
tainty still rests upon the subject, and that after all that 
has been done, the field is still open to new inquirers. 
There are other sources of various readings besides 
manuscripts. 
the Fathers, in the faith that they have accurately quo- 
ted from their copies. Here critics have shown how 
sensible they are of the necessity of caution, by laying 
down a variety of rules for judging in what cases the 
quotations. may be considered as faithful. But after 
all, we tread upon slippery ground. We know how 
careless moderns often are in citing passages; that they 
trust to their memories to save themselves the trouble 
of looking at the text, and that sometimes they are not 
solicitous to be exact, but intend only to give the sense, 
and throw in occasionally a word for the purpose of 
illustration. We have no reason to believe that the 
Fathers were at greater pains; and I should think it 
probable that they referred less frequently to the text 
than we do, from the form of their manuscripts, which 
required to be unrolled, and from the difficulty of find- 
ing a particular sentence, as they wanted those minute 


marks of reference which we possess in the division of 


the Scriptures into chapters and verses. I do not deny 
all authority to their quotations, but Ishould not be dis- 
posed to lay much stress upon them, except when they 
are brought forward on some occasion where accuracy 
was indispensable, or occur in commentaries which 
were professedly written to explain them. 

Ancient versions of the Scriptures are also another 
source of various readings. But here, I think, greater 
caution, if possible, is necessary. For in the first place, 
we are not certain that those versions have come down 
to us in an uncorrupted state, or rather we are certain 
that they have suffered as much as the manuscripts of 
the Scriptures by transcription, so that we cannot 
be sure in many cases, that where they differ now from 
the originals, they differed at first. Tn the second place, 
we never can know, that where they differ from the re- 
ceived text, there was a different reading in their copies, 
because it is possible that they misapprehended the 
sense. ‘They may have mistranslated ; they may have 
substituted a term or phrase for another, supposing it to 
be equivalent, while it was not; they may have chang- 
ed the meaning, inadapting to it the idiom of their own 
language; they may have been guilty of oversight, 
just as modern translators are. If a person were to 
read a variety of modern translations, and not to know 
that they were all made from the same text, I have no 
doubt that he would in some cases conclude that they 
had been formed upon different texts. It is, therefore, 
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Some are collected from the writings of 
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with extreme hesitation that ancient versions should be 
admitted as authorities for various readings. There is 
ohe case where their testimony may be received, name- 
ly, “ when the original is absurd, or yields no sense, a 
single version may give probability to another reading, 
especially when from it the present reading might have 
naturally arisen.” 

Conjectural criticism, which has supplied some read- 
ings is a dangerous expedient, which should never be 
resorted to, except when emendation is manifestly re- 
quired, and no assistance can be derived from any 
other quarter ; and even then the proposed correction 
can rise no higher than probability. It is astonishing 
that some men have not been deterred by reverence for 
the word of God, from making too liberal a use of it. 

Rules have been proposed for judging concerning 
various readings. The greater part of them are of no 
value, and possess no authority which entitles them to 


attention; but others are so evidently right, that they 
ought to be received into the text, although they should 
be found in no printed edition. 
lecture will not permit me, as I intended, to give an ac- 
count of the principles laid down by writers on sacred 
criticism, for estimating the value of readings with a 


The limits of this 


view to the emendation of the received text; and I shall 
therefore content myself with referring you to some of 


the books in which they wil! be found ; Horne’s Intro- 


duction, Gerard’s Institutes of Biblical Criticism, In- 
stitutio Interpretis Novi Testamenti by. Ernesti, the 
Prolegomena of Mill, Wetstein, and Griesbach, the 
preface to the work of Bengelius entitled Gnomon Novi 
Testamenti, &c. : 

It remains to give a short account of the principal 
editions of the New Testament. 
The first is the Complutensian, which was printed 
at Complutum or Alcala, in Spain, in a. p. 1514, but 
was not published till some years after, so that the edi- 
tion of Erasmus, which was in fact. posterior, appeared 
before it. It was prepared and published under the 
patronage. of Cardinal Ximenes. The manuscripts 
used by the editors are lost, but although they are said 
to have been ancient, it is now generally understood 
that they were of the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth 
centuries, and consequently possessed little intrinsic 
value. They have also been charged with introducing 
some changes in conformity to the Vulgate. 

The first edition of the new Testament by Erasmus, 


appeared in A. p. 1516, and was followed by several 


other editions. ‘The first was drawn up in great haste, 
in the short space of five months, and on this account 
could not be of much value as a critical work. The 
manuscripts which he consulted were not many nor of _ 
great antiquity. The editions which appeared after 
the Publication of the Complutensian were corrected 


by it. rs 


The next edition which demands attention is that of 
Robert Stephens, in a. p. 1546. He adhered closely to 
the Complutensian and Erasmian editions, but not-ser- 
vilely, for he has adopted various readings on the au- 
thority of manuscripts, which were consulted to the 
number of fifteen. But some of those manuscripts 
contained only a part of the New Testament; they 
were examined, not by Robert himself, but by his son 
Henry, who, although he proved one of the most learn- 
ed men of his age, was then a youth of eighteen; and 
it is affirmed that not much critical skill was exercised 
in the formation of the text. 

Beza gave his first edition to the world in a. p. 1565. 
But although he had aecess to a collection of various 
readings by Stephens, possessed an ancient manuscript 
of the Gospels and Acts, and another of the Epistles 
of Paul, and besides had an opportunity to consult the 
Syriac version, which had been recently published, he is 
said not to have made a full use of these advantages. He 
has corrected the edition of Stephens only in fifty places, 
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and the alterations do not always rest upon sufficient 
authority. , > 

In the year 1624, an edition was printed at the press 
of Elzevir without a name, and to this day it is not 
known by whose labour it was prepared. Whoever he 
was, he has formed the text upon the edition of Ste- 
phens and Beza, although in a few instances he has 
departed from both. This is called the textus receptus,* 
because since that time it has been admitted into all 
common editions. How this edition acquired such 
authority as to settle the text, it is not easy to say. 
Griesbach ascribes it to the opinion, that the Elzevir 
editions were as distinguished by accuracy as they 
were by the beauty of the type. He justly observes, 
that a corrupt text might be printed without a single 
typographical error, but would not for this reason he- 
come genuine. 

It is evidently ignorance and prejudice which would 
lead any person to consider the received text as so 
sacred that no alteration ought to be made init. Its 


Books must not only be read, but possessed, for the 
purpose of frequent consultation, from which most are 
precluded by their situation and their limited means ; 
and a proficiency in scholarship is indispensable, which 
can be attained only by deep and persevering study. 
We shall more easily find fifty good theologians, than 
one accomplished biblical critic. A man who is him- 
self distinguished in this department, and is one of the 
most learned bishops of the church of England, has 
said, that to clergymen in general, criticism is rather a 
luxury than a necessary; and no person who under- 
stands the subject will dispute the assertion. But it 
would be well if every minister would endeavour to ac- 
quire some general knowledge of it, that he may be 
able to tell on what grounds he believes, not only that 
the Seriptures were divinely inspired, but that the 
books called Sacred, contain the genuine writings of 
the men who were moved by. the Holy Ghost. The 
rapid sketch which has been now given is intended to 
excite you to inquire for yourselves. 


history shows that its claim is disputable, and that it 
may be superseded by a text more carefully compiled. 
Too little had yet been done to render the labours of 
subsequent critics unnecessary. The learned world, or 
such of them at least as viewed the subject in a calm 
and impartial light, were prepared to receive the edi- 
tions of Mill, Wetstein, and Grieshach, which appeared 
in the course of the last century, not to mention the 
editions of other distinguished men, who have contri- 
buted their part to exhibit the genuine text of the New 
Testament. No capable judge could object to the de- 
sign, whatever faults he might find with the execution 
of it. As new manuscripts were discovered, it was fair 
tolisten to their testimony, since those which were 
consulted by the earlier editors had no title alone t 
heard; and it is not a little surprising, that some cele- 
brated men, as Dr. Owen in the seventeenth century, 
and Dr. Whitby in the beginning of the eighteenth, 
should have exclaimed against any attempt to new- 
mode] the text as presumptuous and dangerous. The 
report of thirty thousand various readings collected by 
Mill was no doubt alarming; and the numbers since 
collected by Wetstein and Griesbach is much more 
formidable ; but the fears felt for the sacred writings 
have proved to be imaginary. Of the various readings 
many have no authority, being found only in one manu- 
script or two; others have only some degree of proba- 
bility; and those which appear to be well supported 
very often consist in the omission or insertion of the 
article, or some little word which does not affect the 
sense, in the order of words and phrases, in the spell- 
ing of iy, ie names, and other matters equally insig- 
nificant. Important alterations have indeed been made, 
particularly in passages which relate to the divinity of 
erst but besides that their propriety is disputed, 
and strong reasons have been advanced for the common 
reading, the doctrine is so clearly taught in other pas- 
sages, that the admission of them makes no change in 
our faith. The truth is, that by a hundred and fifty 
thousand various readings, no doctrine or duty of our 
holy religion is affected; and the labours of biblical 
critics have terminated in establishing, instead of weak- 
ening, the authority of the text. We are now fully 
satisfied, that we possess substantially the same text 
which was exhibited in the autographs of the evange- 
lists and apostles; and this is also the result of the 
critical labours which have been bestowed upon the 
Old Testament. 

{t is not expected that every minister of religion shall 
be a profound biblical critic. The talents which are 
necessary to success in this study do not fall to the lot 
of all, and comparatively few enjoy the aids and oppor- 
tunities, without which talents will be of little avail. 


* The received text. 


certaining the genuine text of Scripture. 
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LECTURE XIII. 


THE STUDY AND INTERPRETATION OF THE 
SCRIPTURES. 


An Acquaintance with the Original Languages a Prerequisite 
to the Study of the Scriptures—Rules of interpreting Scrip- 
ture stated—External Aids to Interpretation—Scripture the 
Standard of Faith—Lawfulness of Inferences from Scripture 
—Conduct of the Church of Rome. 


In the preceding lecture, I directed your attention to 
that part of sacred criticism which is employed in as- 
As long as 
the autographs of the prophets and apostles were pre- 
served, there was an easy method of settling it; and by 


an appeal to them, any errors which might have been 
admitted into particular manuscripts could be corrected. 
Their history is obscure. 
that the original copy of the law of Moses existed in 
the days of Josiah, and that towards the close of the 


There is some reason to think 


second century, the books of the New Testament still 
remained in the handwriting.of the authors; but what 
became of them afterwards, no man can tell. It is pro- 
bable that the copy of the law perished in the destruc- 
tion of the first temple; and that the manuscripts of the 
New Testament were lost amidst the troubles to which 
the church was exposed during the first three centuries. 
You see, then, that we possess only transcripts of the 
records of revelation, in general, no doubt, executed 
with great care, by persons who were influenced either 
by a principle of religious reverence, or by a regard to 
their own interest, being aware that their copies could 
not have been disposed of if they had been inaccurate, 
or would have been sold at an inferior price. But it 
should be considered, that the transcribers were men 
who might err through inadvertence or incompetence, 
and that as we have no security for the honesty of them 
all, some of them might be guilty of wilful corruptions, 
to serve the purposes of a party. It is not, therefore, 
upon the faith of a single manuscript that we should 
settle the text, but by the collation of many manu- 
scripts, and by the assistance derived from other 
sources, which were mentioned in the preceding lecture. 
To ascertain the genuine text is, however, only a 
preliminary step; the next office of criticism is to dis- 
cover its meaning, since the Scriptures were given, not 
to be gazed at with distant reverence, or preserved as a 
literary curiosity, but to be perused, and understood, 
and believed. ‘The languages in which they are found 
were vernacular to those into whose hands they were 
peeany delivered, but they have long since ceased to 
e spoken. It is supposed that the Hebrew language 
was lost during the captivity of the Jews in Babylon, 
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or that, after their return, it gave way by degrees to 
the mixed dialect which was ‘spoken in Judea in the 
days of our Saviour; and we know that the Greek lan- 
guage, which had been partly corrupted before the fall 
of Constantinople in the fifteenth century, by the intro- 
duction of foreign words and idioms, has since degen- 
erated into the Romaic, which differs from it almost 
as much as Italian does from Latin. The first prere- 
quisite, then, to the study of the Scriptures, is an ac- 
aati with the languages in which they were com- 
osed. 

‘he Old Testament has come down to us in two lan- 
guages, a part of Ezra, a verse in Jeremiah, and a part 
of Daniel being written in Chaldee, and all the rest in 
Hebrew. ‘The interpretation of the Hebrew Scriptures 
is the more difficult, because they are the only hooks 
which now exist in that lanouage. The Jewish Tar- 
gums, or paraphrases, are in Chaldee ;. and Rabbinical 
Hebrew is a corrupt mixture of different languages, 
from which little assistance can be derived for under- 
standing the original tongue. Hence an acquaintance 
with the kindred languages has been considered as of 
great use, the Chaldaic, the Syriac, and the Arabic. It 
has been remarked by critics, that ** they discover roots, 
or primitives, which are not found in the Bible, though 
their derivatives occur there, and by doing so, point out 
the signification of these derivatives ; that they ascertain 
the precise signification of roots, and consequently of 
their derivatives, and the signification of which had been 
fixed only by conjecture; that they afford the best, and 
where the ancient versions vary in translating them, 
the only means of determining with certainty the sig- 
nification of such words as occur but once or very sel- 
dom, in the Bible; that they enable us to discover all 
the senses of words, some of which only had been col- 
lected from the Bible, though others would have bet- 
ter suited particular passages; in particular, that they 
discover the primary signification of many roots, even 
such as are most commonly used, the secondary 
senses of which have alone been attended to, though 
the primary sense would throw light on some texts ; 
and that they assist us to understand. the meaning 
of phrases, or idiomical combinations of words which 
are found in the Bible, but the exact import of 
which could not be determined by it.” If there 
were many books in the Hebrew language we might 
explain, by their assistance, every word and phrase 
which occurs in the Old Testament; but as this is 
not the case, our next resource is to consult those 
languages which have been derived from it, or are, to- 
gether with it, branches from the same primitive stock. 
If there were only one book in Latin, as it could not 
be supposed to contain the whole language, we should 
be at a loss to understand some words and phrases in 
it; but I have no doubt that the Italian, Spanish, and 
French languages, which are more or less intimately 
allied to it, would help us in some of our difficulties. 

The Greek of the New Testament is more easily un- 
derstood, because there are many books composed in 
that language. Yet an acquaintance with classical 
Greek alone will not fully qualify us to interpret the 
gospels and epistles, not only because Syriac and La- 
tin words occur in them, but because they abound in 
foreign idioms, and use words in peculiar senses, which 
were unknown to the natives of Greece. There has, 
indeed, been a difference of opinion among learned men 
upon this subject. While some admit what has been 
now stated, others contend that the Greek of the New 
Testament is pure, among whom Blackwall, the author 
of the book entitled Sacred Classies, holds a distin- 
guished place. It must be acknowledged that he has 
displayed great research and ingenuity in vindicating 
the inspired writers from the charge of solecism and 
barbarism, and that in many. instances he has produced, 
from the most approved authors, the same combinations 


of terms, and the same irregularity of construction ; 
but, after alJ, it must be allowed, that the language of 
the New Testament is different from that of the an- 
cient historians and philosophers. It has been called 
the Greek of the Synagogue, or Hellenistic Greek, 
from the name of Hellenists given to Jews living in 
foreign countries, who used the Greek language, but 
introduced into it modes of expression borrowed from 
their native tongue, and employed some of its words 
in a sense founded on the usage of Judea. This kind 
of Greek is found in the translation of the Seventy, the 
study of which is therefore of great importance, to as- 
sist us in understanding the language of the New Tes- 
tament, which was drawn up by persons who, like 
those translators, wrote in Greek but thought in He- 
brew. Let me add, that for the same purpose an ac- 
quaintance with the Old Testament in the. original is 
of great advantage, and will enable us to account for 
forms of construction, the use of prepositions, peculiar 
phrases, and the application of terms, which would 
otherwise seem strange, and perhaps would not be in- 
telligible. The phrase, cux av erw0y xr2e2 cap£, which we 
translate, ‘‘no flesh should be saved, ”’ but which, lit- 
erally rendered, is, ‘all flesh would not be saved,’ 
must have sounded uncouthly in the ears of a Greek, 
and the meaning would not have been obvious to him, 
although the words were familiar, because the whole 
expression was different from the idiom of his native 
tongue, and the word czp¢ was used in asenseto which 
his countrymen did not apply it. In pure Greek, it sig- 
nifies the muscular substance which surrounds the bones 
of animals; but here it means men, and in other places, 
the corruption of nature, infirmity, external privileges, 
&c. The sense would present itself at first sight toa 
Jew. 

By a critical knowledge of the original languages 
of the Scriptures, we ascertain the grammatical sense, 
and may be able to translate them into our own Jan- 
guage, so as to express the meaning with perfect fidel- 
ity. This will not be the effect of a version servilely 
literal, which will sometimes give no meaning at all, 
but of a version which attends not only to the words, 
but to the genius of the two languages, and substitutes 
for the peculiarities of the one the corresponding idioms 
of the other. ‘There is an error into which some have 
been betrayed, by paying too much deference to ety- 
mology, and to the idiomatical character of a language, 
which has led them to suppose words and expressions 
to be very emphatical, which to persons familiar with 
the language had no more force than the corresponding 
terms and phrases in our own. You will find wonder- 
ful discoveries of this kind in the writings of minute 
critics, but in general they have no better foundation 
than ignorance and fancy. , 

Your time will not permit me to speak of the benetit 
which may arise from translations, ancient and modern : 
and I proceed to observe, that, to ascertain the gram- 
matical sense of the Scriptures, is only a preliminary 
step. Our next.business is to discover the true mean- 
ing of them, or to find out the sentiments which the 
sacred writers intended to convey. Besides the simple 
perusal of the Scriptures, there are various methods to 
be used for the elucidation of the text. 

In the first place, one method which should be em- 
ployed, with a view to ascertain the sense of Scripture, 
is to compare it with itself. It consists of several 
books which appeared in different ages; but, as the 
whole was written under the direction and inspiration 
of the Holy Ghost, we are sure that there is no real 
contradiction in it, and that there is a harmony among 
its parts, which conspire to one end, our instruction in 
the system of religion. It will, therefore, tend to throw 
light upon one part, to bring into view other parts 
which are allied to it. Now this. alliance is more or 
less close. Sometimes different passages of Scripture 
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agree, not only in treating the same subject, but in ex- 
pressing it in the same terms. A comparison of these 
will show the harmony of the sacred writers, but will 
not contribute to elucidate their meaning. Others dis- 
cuss the same subject in language somewhat different, 
enlarging upon certain points, and introducing new c¢ir- 
cumstances. It is evident that these are of great use, 
by giving a more complete view of the subject, and 
serving as a commentary upon the passages which are 
more concisely expressed. Lastly, there are passages 
which may be called parallel, not in respect of the lan- 
guage, but of the matter. The same doctrine, or the 
same duty, is discussed in a variety of words and phra- 
ses ; and hence, when the different passages are placed 
together, and attentively considered in their bearings 
upon the common topic, new light is reflected upon it. 
What is obscure in one place is explained by what is 
perspicuous in another, and what is defective is sup- 
plied. ‘You perceive now for what reason it has been 
said that the Bible is its own interpreter; and that it 
may perform this office in relation to itself, is the de- 
sign with which some Bibles have been published, with 
an ample collection, of marginal references. But the 
saying must be understood with certain limitations, for 
some parts of it are unintelligible without foreign as- 
sistance, and in particular, prophecy can be explained 
only by the event. 

In the second place, in studying the Scriptures, it is 
necessary to attend to their scope or design. By this, 
I mean the purpose which the sacred writers had in 
view in the books which they composed, or in particu- 
lar passages, and it will be best discovered by an a 
tentive and repeated perusal of them. The knowled 
of the design of a book will enable us to account 
its general structure, and the disposition of the parts, 
and will serve as a key to the exact meaning of words, 
the import of phrases, and the connexion of particular 
passages. The design of the gospels was not to give 
a complete history of our Saviour, but such a speci- 
men of it as would prove that he is the Son of God, 
and the Messiah ; and this is the reason that they do 
not all relate the same facts, but one records certain 
particulars which are omitted in another. The design 
of the Acts was not to give a full account of the prop 
agation of Christianity, but to show that it was preac 
ed first to the Jews and then to the Gentiles; and 
hence, it says little of any of the apostles but Peter 
and Paul, of whom the one was the minister of the cir- 
cumcision, and the other of the uncircumcision. © It 
seems to have been the design of the-epistle to the 
Romans, to give a succinct account of the general sys- 
tem of Christianity, and in particular, to instruct them 
in the important doctrine of justification by faith, with- 
out the works of the law. The design of the epistle 
of James is different ; and unless the difference be at- 
tended to, we shall be led into the error of those who 
have supposed that the two apostles contradict each 
other, and have either rejected one of the epistles as 
uncanonical, or in attempting to reconcile them, have 
corrupted both. Luther called the epistle of James 
straminea epistola, an epistle of straw, because it ap- 
peared to him to be opposed to the doctrine of Paul; 
and others, assuming that James teaches justification 
before God by works, have vexed and tortured the 
words of Paul to make him speak in the same strain. 
The design of James was to refute the error of those 
who, perverting the doctrine of Paul, rested too much 
upon faith, and imagined that a man would be justified 
by it, although he continued to live in his sins. As 


soon as this difference of design is understood, the two. 
As the one speaks 


apostles are found to harmonize. 
of justification before God, and the other of justifica- 


¢ tion before men, there is no discrepance of sentiment, 
in ascribing the former to faith, and the latter to 


works. 
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In the third place, it it necessary to attend carefully 
to the nature of the composition in different passages 
of Scripture which is literal or figurative. When the 
eomposition is literal, and words are used in their com- 
mon and familiar sense, nothing is necessary but a tho- 
rough acquaintance with the grammar, the vocabulary, 
and the idioms of the original tongues. But words 
are frequently employed ina figurative sense, partly 
from necessity, and partly from choice ; and hence, be- 
sides a general knowledge of the figures of speech, it 
is requisite to observe when they do occur, that we may 
neither call that which is figurative, literal, nor that 
which is literal, figurative. The Scriptures themselves 
furnish us with several instances of mistake. When 
our Lord said to the Jews, “‘ Destroy this temple, and 
in three days I will raise it up,’’? they imagined that 
he referred to the second temple constructed of stone 
and timber, whereas he spoke of the temple of his bo- 
dy. At the institution of the sacred supper, he called 
the bread his body, by a common trope giving the name 
of the thing signified to the sign, as is evident from 
the nature of the case, as well as from the use of the 
same trope in other passages ; but papists have found- 
ed on his words the monstrous doctrine of transubstan- 
tiation, in defiance of the testimony of our senses, and 
the plainest dictates of reason. The style of prophe- 
cy is highly figurative. We have not only examples 
of personification, apostrophe, and hyperbole, but met- 
aphor of the boldest kind, representing political revo- 
lutions as earthquakes and storms; the fall of mon- 
archs as an eclipse of the celestial luminaries; and the 
spiritual change in the state of human affairs, which 
was to be effected by the gospel, as the creation of 
new heavens and anew earth. Without attention to 
the meaning of the symbols, prophecy will not be un- 
derstood ; the fulfilment of past predictions cannot be 
perceived, and those which are yet to be accomplished 
will excite extravagant expectations, which will not be 
realized. The language of parables, which occur 
both in the Old and in the New Testament, is also fig- 
urative, because the terms are intended to convey a 
sense which they do not bear in their literal import. 
Considered as a simple narrative of facts, the parable 
of the Sower might be true in the common acceptation 
of the terms ; but if it were so understood, its design 
would be lost. The Sower is not a husbandman, but 
Jesus Christ; the seed is not wheat or barley, but the 
word of God; and the different kinds of ground are 
not varieties of soil, but the hearts of different individ- 
uals, A parable being a short story in which spiritual 
things are exhibited under sensible images, it is neces- 
sary, in order to the right interpretation of it, that we 
should keep in view the main design. There is agen- 
eral truth or moral to be drawn from it; but in doing 
so, we must beware of minutely explaining every par- 
ticular, because some particulars are evidently intro- 
duced merely to complete the narrative, or to adorn it. 
It is ridiculous, in the parable of the prodigal, to pre- 
tend to tell us what is meant by the fatted calf, and 
what by the ring which was put on his finger, and the 
shoes which were put upon his feet; as nothing was 
intended, but to teach us that the return of a sinner is 
acceptable to God, and that he is invested with the 
honours and privileges of ason. Itis quite contemp- 
tible, in explaining the parable of the good Samaritan, 
first, to commit the egregious blunder of su ing 
him to be Christ, and then to explain the two sian 
which he gave to the innkeeper, of the active and pas-- 
sive obedience of our Saviour. Nothing can be more 
wretched than such expositions of Scripture. They 
may make idiots admire, but they excite the laughter 
or the disgust of the wise. 

In the fourth place, another assistance in understand- 
ing the Scriptures, is the analogy of faith, which signi- 
fies, that we should explain passages that are obscure 
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or doubtful, by the general sense of Scripture previous- 
ly ascertained. When it is thus defined, there appears 
to be no just objection against this rule of interpreta- 
tion, and no cause for the ridicule with which it has 
been treated, and the contempt with which it has been 
set aside by some authors, and particularly by Dr. 
Campbell in his Dissertations, who, in more instances 
than one, has allowed his wit and satire to run faster 
than his judgment. If it were meant that we should 
first form a system in’ our own mind, and then proceed 
to explain the Scriptures by it, our conduct would 
he preposterous, and, as he says, we should begin 
with giving judgment and afterwards examine the 
proof, employing at the same time all our skill to wrest 
the evidenee in favour of our judgment. But we make 
no such absurd proposal. We believe, in opposition to 
all skeptics, whether philosophers or divines, that the 
sense of Scripture may be certainly known; and hav- 
ing ascertained the general doctrines which are taught 
in it, we contend that we are authorized to apply them 
to the elucidation of obscurities, and_to interpret in con- 
formity to them such passages as, taken by themselves, 
do not convey°a definite sense. ‘This rule must be.ad- 
mitted with respect to any human composition, the au- 
thor of which was a man of sound mind and upright 
intentions. We apply it to the Scriptures, on the prin- 
ciple that the Holy Ghost does not contradict himself, 
and that there is undoubtedly a perfect harmony among 
all his declarations. This, then, is the analogy of faith 
for which we plead. With any other idea of it we 
have nothing to do; and if some men choose to attack 
it in a different form, we leave them to amuse them- 
selves with first setting up a man of straw, and then 
beating him down. 

As it is possible in this lecture to give only a super- 
ficial sketch, I add, in the last place, that in interpret- 
ing the Scriptures, there are external sources from 
which assistance is to be derived. Chronology and 
geography have been called the two eyes of history, 
and must be of great use for understanding the Scrip- 
tures, a considerable portion of which consists of his- 
torical narrative, and accounts of different countries. 
They enable us to trace the series, the causes, the con- 
nexions, and the consequences of events; they furnish 
the thread by which we find our way through the mazes 
of the labyrinth; they reduce to order what would 
otherwise appear to be a confused mass of particulars. 
Without the knowledge of profane history, many parts 
of the Bible would be unintelligible, or would make 
only an indistinct impression on the mind. In particu- 
Jar, all the prophetical parts would be words without 
meaning. We could not know whether they were pro- 
phetical cr not; and for aught that we could tell, they 
might be the wild ravings of fancy, or descriptions 
written after the event in the oracular form, for the 
amusement of the authors, or with a view to make sport 
of the credulity of others. 
prophecy in favour of the inspiration of the Scriptures 
would be lost as there would be no proof that it had 
been fulfilled. An acquaintance also with natural his- 
tory, and with the arts of life, is highly usefal, as there 
is mention made of plants and animals, several of which 
are unknown to us, but are described by philosophers 
and travellers; and there are frequent allusions to hus- 
bandry, gardening, commerce, and the pastoral life. 
And this leads me to remark, that no man can under- 
stand many passages of Scripture, and explain them 
satisfactorily to cthers, without some knowledge of an- 
cient customs and manners. I shall take notice of two 
or three familiar examples. When Moses says that 
the Israelites should sacrifice the abomination of the 
Egyptians, and run the risk of being stoned, a common 
reader must be utterly at a loss to apprehend what he 
means, till he is informed that heifers, rams, and goats 
were held sacred by the Egyptians, and that to offer 
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them in sacrifice was accounted a daring act of impiety. 
Mention is frequently made of going up to the house- 
top, walking, praying, and conversing upon it. All 
this must seem strange to a native of this country, who 
has seen houses only with sloping roofs; but his sur- 
prise will cease as soon as he learns, that in Judea the 
roofs of the houses were flat, and were accessible by 
steps erected for the purpose. Again, we might won- 
der that our Lord speaks of putting new wine into new 
bottles for safety, and: not into old ones, which might 
burst, because from the nature of the bottles which we 
use, greater danger is to be apprehended from the new, 
which have not been tried, than from the old, which 
have stood the test. But we perceive the reason why 
he prefers the former to the latter, when we are told, 
that bottles being then made of skins, as they still are 
in the eastern countries, those which had been often 
moistened and dried, and exposed to the heat of the - 
sun, were much more apt to give way than such as had 
been recently made. But I must bring this subject to 
aconclusion. I intended only to give you a few hints 
respecting the means to be employed -in the study of 
the Scriptures. There is, however, one thing of which 
I would remind you, that the literal ought always to 
be considered as the true and only sense of Scripture, 
except in those cases in which it is evident that some- 
thing more is intended. In parables and allegories, we 
ought not to rest in the letter, but should search out the 
hidden meaning. In passages, too, which relate to 
typical persons and events, a double sense must be ad- 
mitted; and in general, when figurative language is 
used, we must attend, not to the literal signification of 
words, but to the ideas which, by a trope, they are used 
to represent. But in historical narration, in the enun- 
ciation of doctrines, and in moral precepts, the gram- 
matical sense alone is to be considered. The practice 
of spiritualizing the Scriptures, of finding mysteries in 
the plainest. things, which has long prevailed in the 
church, is a sad proof of the want of judgment and 
It should never be indulged, although it may 
excite the admiration of the ignorant; for with what- 
ever appearance of piety it may be clothed, it is a per- 
version of the word of God, is calculated to expose it 
to the ridicule of the profane, and instead of edifying, 
inflates the minds of men with reveries and dreams. 

In studying the Scriptures, we should bear in mind, 
that they are the only standard of religion. As this 
idea will inspire us with reverence for their authority, 
so it will excite us to inquire into their meaning with 
the utmost care. The church of Rome makes tradition 
the standard of religion as well as the Scriptures, and 
explains the latter by the former; thus distracting the 
attention between the word of God and the word of 
men, and, in fact, giving greater authority to tradition 
than to the Scriptures. Itis, therefore, of as much im- 
portance, at least in that church, to know what the 
fathers have said, as what the prophets and apostles 
have taught; and accordingly, their writings are much 
studied by popish divines, and their sentiments are 
quoted as decisive in matters of faith and practice. 
Protestants acknowledge the Scriptures alone as the 
standard of truth. ‘They. have drawn up articles or 
confessions of faith, to which the title of Standards is 
given; but they are called subordinate standards, and 
it is always in this light that they should be regarded. 
The great Protestant principle, that all appeals should 
be ultimately made to the Bible, is not always, I am 
afraid, practically maintained. There is apt to grow 
up in the mind an undue reverence for the standards of 
a church, which, by being never subjected to revision, 
seem to be considered as absolutely perfect, and as 
enacted for all time to come, and in this country have 
acquired an air of inviolable sanctity by certain transac- 
tions of our fathers, which seemed to ratify them, as 
the law of Moses was ratified by the solemn covenant 
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between God and the Israelites. Hence there are 
some persons who think, that they have answered your 
objections and refuted your opinions, by quoting a pas- 
sage from the Confession of Faith, and charge you 
with the most criminal presumption for daring to sug- 
gest a doubt of the truth of any part of it. In the 
same spirit, the papist refers you to the decrees of 
councils, and the dogmas of the fathers. When the 
question is, whether a particular opinion is agreeable 
to the doctrine of the church, the proper appeal is to 
the standards of the church; but when the question is, 
whether a particular opinion is true, the appeal ought 
to be to the Scriptures. I care not, nor should any man 
care, what the church of England, or the church of 
Scotland, has determined. My business is with the 
word of God, which alone is infallible... The supreme 
judge of all controversies is the Scriptures, or rather 
the Holy Ghost, speaking in the Scriptures. 

It has been a subject of controversy, whether it is 
lawful to draw inferences from Scripture, and what au- 
thority should be assigned to them. It is noteasy at 
first sight to conceive, why there should have been a 
diversity of sentiment upon a point which seems to admit 
of no dispute ; for nothing is more plain than that, when 
a proposition is laid down from which certain infer- 
ences naturally arise, it is the office of the understand- 
ing to draw the conclusions, and to rest in them with 
equal confidence as in the premises from which they 
are deduced. This is the mode of procedure of all in- 
telligent creatures, in the matters to which they turn 
their attention. Human knowledge would be exceed- 
ingly circumscribed and imperfect, if our views were 
strictly confined to facts; and these would be of little 
use, if we were not permitted to educe from them, 
servations and maxims for the regulation of our 
duct. Had every thing, which it is necessary for isto 
know, been delivered in express terms in the Scrip- 

tures, the bible would have been too voluminous for 
general use; and besides, such minuteness was not ne- 
cessary. God does not speak in it to children, but to 
men, who are capable of reasoning on the common af- 
fairs of life, and can use this power in matters of relig- 
ion. It is remarked by Theodoret concerning some 
persons in his time, who affirmed that we should re- 
ceive the simple words of Scripture without endeay- 
ouring to ascertain their import, that they overturned 
all human things, divested men of reason, and convert- 
ed them into brutes. The objection against deducing 
consequences from Scripture is made with a design to 
serve a particular purpose; to protect certain opinions, 
which are contrary to Scripture, by the plea that the 
opposite opinions are nowhere affirmed tofidem verbis. 
It is a miserable shift, as there is no fundamental error 
which may not be refuted by the very words of inspi- 
ration, without any commentary upon them; but it so 
far answers their intention, that it-leaves them the ad- 
vantage of concealing their real sentiments, and assum- 
ing the appearance of orthodoxy, while they express 
themselves in the language of Scripture, but secretly 
affix a meaning to it which is subversive of its obvious 
import. If you say that Christ is the Son of God, they 
will assent; but if you proceed to say, that the only- 
begotten Son of God, his proper Son, must he a parta- 
ker of his essence and perfections, they exclaim that 
they find a@iroposition so expressed in the bible. The 
true reason why some cry out so loudly against con- 
fessions of faith, is, that although they have learned to 
use the words of Scripture in any sense which best 
suits them, they find in confessions the doctrines which 
they controvert, expressed in terms which can by no arti- 
fice be twisted to their purpose, and the collected sense 
of different passages imbodied in articles, by which 
their systems of error are confronted and demolished. 
The denial of the lawfulness of drawing consequences 
from Scripture goes much farther than its opponents are 
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aware, and would place them and us in the most awk- 
ward and ridiculous situation ; for it would follow, that 
we must never write or speak about religion but in the 
words of inspiration, and that all theological books and 
all sermons should be discarded ; for, of what do they 
consist but of inferences from Scripture, when they do 
not merely retail its words, but attempt to explain their 
meaning ?_ , ; 

Before concluding, I would call your attention to 
the conduct of the church of Rome, in reference to the 
Scriptures. She has-interposed her authority to hinder 
the study of them, in direct opposition to the express 
command of our Saviour.* While the council of 
Trent declared the Vulgate, that is, the Latin transla- 
tion which had been used from the days of Jerome, to 
be authentic in all public readings, disputations, preach 
itions, it did not absolutely discourage 
versions int vernacular tongues, but prescribed 
such regulations as were calculated to limit the use of 
them. The following is the sum of the fourth of the 
Rules concerning Prohibited Books, which were drawn 
up by certain Fathers appointed by the council for this 
purpose, and were sanctioned by Pope Pius the Fourth: 
—* That since it is manifest from experience, that if 
the Bible be indiscriminately permitted in the vulgar 
tongue, more injury than benefit will result through the 
rashness of men, the use of Catholic versions shall be 
granted, by the advice of the priest or confessor, to 
those alone who it is understood will not be hurt by the 
reading of them, but will be advanced in faith and pie- 
ty.” Conformable to this virtual proscription of the 
sacred writings, are the representations which are giv- 
en of them by Popish divines, with a view to deter 


ob- | men from any attempt to become better acquainted with 


them. ‘The Bible has been pronounced to be very ob- 
scure, and indeed unintelligible; to have no authority 
in itself, and were it not for the authority of the ehureh, 
to be not more credible than Ausop’s fables ; to be inea- 
pable of making men wise unto salvation, and to be cal- 
culated rather to lead them astray; to be the cause, or 
at least the occasion, of all errors and heresies. If this 
be the true character of the Scriptures, we cannot won- 
der that the church of Rome, in her great solicitude for 
the spiritual and eternal welfare of men, should exert 
all her power to keep them out of their hands, as we 
would keep edge tools out of the hands of children. 
After all, the Bible, according to her, is an imperfect 
book, containing only a part of revelation, the remainder 
being laid up in the traditions of the chureh, without 
which the Bible cannot be understood, and which we 
are therefore commanded by the Council of Trent to re- 
ceive, pari pictatis effectu ac reverentia, with equal rev- 
erence and affection as the writings of the prophets and 
apostles. 
Ineed not spend time in showing how contrary to 
the obvious design of revelation, as well as to its ex- 
press principles, are all endeavours, whether by au- 
thority or by argument, to prevent it from becoming the 
subject of general study. The thing, indeed, is so ab- 
surd, that it would never have been proposed or thought 
of, if there had not been some sinister purpose to ac- 
complish. No man is displeased that others should 
enjoy the light of the sun, unless he be engaged in 
some design which. it is his interest that they should 
not see; and in this case, he would wish the gloom of 
midnight to sit down upon the earth, that he might 
practise his nefarious deeds with impunity. Itis an 
interest contrary to the Scriptures which has impelled 
the church of Rome to exert her power to hinder the 
circulation of them, and to open her mouth in blasphe- 
my against the God of heaven, as if he had delivered 
to the world, as a rule of faith, a hook so obscure that 
it cannot be understood, and so dangerous that, if the 
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common people meddle with it, it will be at their per- 
il. If that church were convinced that her constitution, 
and doctrines, and religious rites were conformable to 
the word of God, we cannot doubt, after what we know 
of her eager desire to establish a universal dominion, 
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The Bible 
addresses itself to you in every page; and it is your 
duty to listen, with serious attention, to its important 
A minister of religion ought not 


to be like an actor, who recites to others tales which 
do not affect himself, and seeks the applause of his au- 
dience by assuming the appearance of passion which 
he does not feel. That he may possess genuine anima- 
tion, and that the warmth of his heart may correspond 
with the fervour of his language, let him be deeply 
impressed with the alarming and consoling truths 
which so often come under review. Let him remember 
that he cannot, without being self condemned, call up- 
on his hearers to believe, while he contents himself with 
a cold assent; and that in this state of mind, his ex- 
hortations must freeze upon his lips, or if they are pro- 
nounced with earnestness, it is the earnestness of hypoe- 
risy, for which, if any portion of moral sensibility re- 
mains, he must in the hour of reflection despise him- 
self. Happy is he who has the Bible in his head and 
in his heart! The knowledge of its truths will make 
him wise, and its inspiring influence will render him 


that she would not fail to display everywhere evidence 
so overpowering. No man will withhold, especially 
when his claims are controverted, the proofs by which 
they are substantiated. When the apostate church de- 
claims upon the obscurity of the Scriptures, and the 
dangerous consequences of putting them into the hands 
of the people, we seem to hear Milton’s Satan telling 
the sun how much he hates its beams, because they 
remind him of the splendour from which he has fallen. 
This is the secret of her opposition to the Scriptures ; 
and although Papists would willingly conceal it from 
us, they have not been ashamed to speak of it among 
themselves: ‘*‘ Among all the counsels which we can 
give at this time,” said the bishops met at Bononia, to 
consult for restoring the dignity of the Roman See to 
Pope Julius the Third, “we have reserved the most 
weighty to the last... You must strive with all your 


might, that as little of the Gospel as possible, especial- 
ly in the vulgar tongue, may be read in the cities under 
your jurisdiction ; the little which is in the Mass ought 
to be sufficient, neither should it be permitted to any 
mortal to read more; for as long as men were content- 
ed with that little, all things went well with them, but 
quite otherwise since more was commonly read. 
book, above all others,” they add, ‘has raised the 
storms and tempests with which we are carried away. 
And truly, if any man diligently examine it, and then 
consider the things which are practised in our churches, 
he will see that they differ very much from one another, 
and that our doctrine is altogether different from it, and 


often contrary. These sheets are ,therefore to be con-| 
cealed with great caution and diligence, lest we should 


be involved in greater troubles and tumults.’’* 

The knowledge of the original languages, and of the 
rules of interpretation, are necessary to enable us to 
ascertain the meaning of the Scriptures. They are of 
essential importance to all who are already employed, 
or hope to be employed, as teachers of the Christian 
people. A man is despised who engages in a profession 
for which he is not prepared ; but an unqualified minis- 
ter of religion is not only contemptible but criminal, 
because he has intruded himself into an office to which 
he was certainly not called ; and through his ignorance 
and incapacity, incalculable injury may be done to those 
who are unhappily placed under his care. ‘* The priest’s 
lips should keep knowledge, because the people seek 
the law at his mouth.” It would be well for the 
church, if all ministers and students were endeavour- 
ing, by diligence, and humble dependence upon the Di- 
vine blessing, to answer the description which Solo- 
mon has given of himself: ‘‘ Moreover, because the 
preacher was wise, he still taught the people knowl- 
edge; yea, he gave good heed and sought out, and set 
in order many proverbs. The preacher sought to find 

“out acceptable words; and that which was written 
was upright, even words of truth.’’¢ 2 j 

But let every one of you consider, that he has a per- 
sonal interest in the Scriptures, and should study them 
for his own benefit. He should labour not only to 
understand their meaning, but to feel their power. They 
are able to make you wise unto salvation, through faith 
which is in Christ; but what will it avail you, if they 
are not thus received? By the diligent use of your 
natural talents, you may preach to the advantage of 
your hearers, but you will be like a lamp which wastes 
away as it gives light to others, and then expires. Be- 
ware of forgetting your own interests, while you are 
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eloquent. His discourses will be virtually a detail of 


his own experience ; he will be able to say, ‘ I speak 


that which I know, and testify that which I believe.” 
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LECTURE XIV. 
THE DISPENSATION OF RELIGION. 


Origin of our Religion—First Promise of a Saviour—Institu- 
tion of Sacrifices—State of Religion in Patriarchal Times— 
Institution of the Jewish State—Its Codes—Design of the 
Ceremonial Law—Character of the Mosaic Dispensation. 


AxsouT a hundred years ago, a book was published 
in England, by the celebrated infidel, Dr. Tindal, bear- 
ing this title, ‘* Christianity as Old as the Creation ;” 
the object of which was to show that the Gospel is a 
republication of the law of nature, and that there nei- 
ther is, nor can be, any revelation distinct from what 
he calls the internal revelation of that law in the hearts 
of all mankind. In opposition to this bold and impious 
assertion, we maintain, with President Forbes in his 
Thoughts concerning Religion, Natural and Revealed, 
that Christianity is very near as old as the creation. 
We deny that it was the primitive religion of mankind; 
but we are ready to prove, that only a very short time 
elapsed before it became their religion; or in other 
words, that substantially the same system of religion 
which we at present profess, was made known to our 
first parents, and has been received and acted upon by 
the people of God in every subsequent age. 

As, in consequence of the permanent relations in 
which man stands to God and his fellow-creatures, the 
moral law is immutable, and requires the same duties 
in every new period, and from every successive gene- 
ration, so to man considered as in a State of guilt and 
pollution, there could at no time be any essential differ- 
ence in the mode of intercourse with his Maker, and 
the only conceivable variety would be in the form. 
The same views of the divine character were necessary 
to relieve him from the disquietudes of conscience, and 
the same promises to encourage his confidence and hope. 
We are accustomed to give the designation of Chris- 
tianity to the religion which was published to the world 
about eighteen hundred years ago, by our blessed Sa- 
viour and his apostles, and thus to distinguish it from 
the preceding revelations; but our design is not to sig- 
nify that it was a new religion. The church is built 
upon the foundation of the apostles and prophets, holds 
the truths taught by both, and acknowledges as her 
Head the same divine Redeemer who is the subject of 
their united testimony. 
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Although God at first created the world in a state of 
perfection, he has since carried on its affairs by second 


causes, which produce their effect by a regular but gra- 


dual process. The full evolution of the human body, 
from the seminal principle in the womb of the parent, 
is the work of years, and so is the growth of plants 
and trees. Light increases slowly, from the faint dawn 
in the east, to the full splendour of noonday ; and human 
reason, rising up amidst the instincts of childhood, de- 
velopes itself by successive steps, till after a long 
course of experience and discipline, it attains maturity. 
Religion has advanced to its present state by a similar 
progress. At first it was like the seed which the hus- 
bandman throws into the soil, which, although contain- 
ing the germ of the future plant, gave no promise to the 
eye of what it would become; but under the care, and 
by the renewed influences of Heaven, it has waxed 
greater and greater, and now it is presented to us in all 
its luxuriance and beauty. 

In this lecture, I shall direct your attention to the 
dispensation of religion, prior to the coming of Christ. 

Immediately after the fall, God made known his gra- 
cious design to our first parents indirectly, and in figura- 
tive language, while he was pronouncing sentence upon 
the malignant being who had deceived them. ‘And 
I will put enmity between thee and the woman, and 
between thy seed and her seed; it shall bruise thy head, 
and thou shalt bruise his heel.”’** To suppose nothing 
more to be intended by these words, than that there 
should be henceforth war between the tribe of serpents 
and the human race, that serpents should sometimes 
bite men, and men should sometimes destroy serpents, 
is to interpret Scripture with as little regard to common 
sense as to piety, and seems designed to turn it into 
ridicule. There is no-doubt that, although the serpent 
is mentioned, it was not against it that the curse wa 


directed, but against the invisible agent, who used it 


as his instrument in the seduction of Eve, and appears 

to have been the prince of the apostate angels, who, in 

reference to this transaction, is said to have been a liar 
and murderer from the beginning; and in allusion to 
- the character which he assumed, is called the old ser- 
pent.t The antagonist would be a descendant of the 
woman, and the nature and effects of the conflict are 
described in terms accommodated to the circumstances 
of both. The man would be wounded in the heel ; the 
serpent would be bruised on the head. The heel is 
most exposed to the bite of a serpent, which creeps 
upon the ground, particularly when a person is attempt- 
‘ing to crush it with his foot; and if the head of a ser- 
pent be trodden upon, it will inevitably die. The heel 
is the human nature of our Saviour, which alone could 
be injured by Satan, and which he contrived, by means 
of his agents upon earth, to nail to the cross; the head 
is the power of Satan over mankind, which our Lord 
abolished by his death. The event enables us to under- 
stand this prediction, and it seems clear in the light of 
its fulfilment; but how far its meaning was apprehended 
by our first parents, it is impossible to ascertain. It 
was unquestionably intelligible in some degree to Satan, 
as it was evidently intended that he should immediately 
know how miserably his scheme would terminate for 
himself; and it may be presumed that it was also, in 
some degree, intelligible to Adam and his wife. Being 
pronounced in their hearing, it was designed for their 
use, to relieve them from their fears, to awaken their 
hopes, to encourage them to return to their Maker, to 
Jay the foundation of a new and friendly intercourse 
with him. They learned from it, that notwithstanding 
their great offence, God would be merciful to them, 
and would not doom them with their adversary to irre- 
mediable destruction. ‘They learned that he would re- 
ceive them again into favour,.as is manifest from the 
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declaration concerning the woman, from which, un- 
doubtedly, the man was not excluded, that he would 


| put enmity between her and the: serpent, changing her 


heart by his grace, and uniting her in friendship with 
himself. They learned that their deliverance would be 
effected by one of their own offspring, the Seed of the 
woman in a peculiar sense, who, although a sufferer in 
the warfare with their enemy, should obtain the vic- 
tory, and destroy the empire which he had established 
over them, From all this it follows, that. the gospel 
was first preached to our progenitors in paradise; and 
the words which we have considered were the dawn 
of the dispensation of grace, the first rays of the Sun 
of righteousness which began to dispel the moral dark- 
ness that had overspread the earth. 

That the revelation of a Saviour was accompanied 
with the institution of religious rites, and particularly 
of sacrifices, mat inferred from the use of them in 
the service of ( As he afterwards prohibited, in 
the most express terms, every species of will-worship, 
and regulated with the greatest minuteness all the 
forms of religion, it is incredible that our-first parents 
were left to devise a ritual of their own; and particu- 
larly, that so important a rite as the offering of sacrifi- 
ces, which were of indispensable obligation, and served 
the high purpose of typifying the great redemption, was 
the fruit of human invention. It is indeed ineonceiy- 
able, that the mind of man should of itself have eon- 
trived sacrifices as the means of propitiating the Deity, 
because reason can perceive no connexion between the 
slaying of an animal and the averting of his wrath; 
and it might rather seem to he a new offence to put an 
innocent creature to death, because we were doomed to 
die, and were desirous to make our escape. There is 
no doubt that* our first parents were supernaturally 
ided to this mode of at once acknowledging their 
ilt and imploring the mercy of their Maker, with a 
ference to the future substitution and atonement of 
the seed of the woman. Some have supposed that the 
coats of skin, with which God is said to have clothed 
Adam and Eve, because, by his direction, they used 
them as garments, were the skins of animals which 
had been offered on the altar. Be this as it may, we 
find their two sons, Abel and Cain, presenting their 
offerings, the one the firstlings of the flock, and the 
other the fruits of the ground. A remarkable differ- 
ence in the reception of their oblations is pointed out 
by the sacred historian, when he says, ‘the Lord had 
respect unto Abel, and to his offering; but unto Cain 
and to his offering he had not respect;’’* and it is thus 
explained in the epistle to the Hebrews: ‘ By faith 
Abel offered unto God a more excellent sacrifice, wasove 
Suey, than Cain.”’*t+ Much criticism has been em- 
ployed about these words; but whether we translate 
them, more sacrifice, a greater sacrifice, or a fuller sacri- 
Jice, the result is the same, that the sacrifice of Abel, 
being of a propitiatory kind, and presented in the faith 
of God’s mercy through the promised Redeemer, was 
accepted; while Cain, neglecting to bring such an 
oblation, and contenting himself with a sacrifice of 
thanksgiving, met with the doom which every sinner 
may expect who presumes to draw near to God with- 
out an atonement. The faith for which Abel is cele- 
brated, implies that his sacrifice was founded on a 
divine institution accompanied with a promise of ac- 
ceptance, and that it bore a typical relation to the great 
Redeemer, who, by dying, was to restore life and hap- 
piness to our guilty race. 

The next fact in the history of the primeval religion 
occurs in the following words. ‘And to Seth also, 
there was born a son, and he ealled his name Enos; 
then began men to call upon the name of the Lord.”’£ 
There has been considerable discussion respecting the 
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meaning of these words, and they have been explained 
in different, and even opposite senses. It has been 
supposed by some, that the proper translation is, ‘Then 
began men to profane in calling upon the name of the 
Lord,” from which they have inferred, that at this time 
the practice of idolatry commenced. But although sin 
was in the world almost from the beginning, and the 
eonduct of Cain is a proof that atrocious deeds were 
early committed, it is altogether improbable, that while 
the memory of the creation was fresh, and our first 


parents were living among their descendants, any of 
them should have erred so much against the clearest 


dictates of reason and: religion, as to exalt any imagi- 
nary being to the throne of their Maker, or to assign to 


the works of his hands equal honour with himself. It 


is a confirmation of this reasoning, that although men- 
tion is made of the great wickedness of mankind, and 
of the violence with which the earth was filled, there 
is nct a single hint in the Scriptures which would lead 
us to think that idolatry was one of the sins of the 
antediluvian generations. There are two ways in which 
the words have been understood in reference. to the 
true worshippers of God. ‘Then began men to be 
called,” or to ‘‘call themselves, by the name of the 
_ Lord; >? that is, in the days of Enos, an open separa- 
tion took place between the pious and the profane; the 
former making a public profession of religion in oppo- 
' sition to the latter, who lived without God in the world. 
They seceded from the ungodly multitude, and formed 
themselves into societies dedicated to the worship and 
service of Jehovah. 
God mentioned in the sacred history, who, in process 
of time, relaxed their strictness, and lost their purity, 
by taking for wives the daughters of men, or by inter- 
marriages with the corrupt race amidst which they 
lived. 
read, is adopted by our translators. ‘*Then began men 
to call upon the name of the Lord,” but the precise 
sense which should be affixed to these words is doubt- 
ful. To suppose them to mean, that at this time men 
began to hold public assemblies for the worship of God, 
is liable to this objection, that it is altogether improba- 
ble, that for a period of between two or “three centuries, 
God had been worshipped only by individuals, or by 
families. Perhaps the words refer to some revival of 
religion; to some new and more vigorous efforts made 
by good men for the honour of God, and the more gene- 
ral observance of his institutions. At any rate, it is 
certain that a new epoch is marked in the history of 
religion. 

The only thing which remains to be noticed prior to 
the flood, is what is related of Enoch, who was distin- 
guished by his-faith and piety, and was honoured with 
a miraculous testimony of the divine approbation. 
*¢ And Enoch walked with God, and he was not: for God 
took him.”’* Paul explains these. words, by informing 
us, that he was translated to heaven.t This was a per- 
sonal favour to Enoch, who was exempted from the ope- 
ration of the general law of mortality; but we-have rea- 
son to think, that something farther was intended, and 
that the ultimate design was to givea public testimony to 
the truth of religion before a sinful and incredulous race. 
In the antediluvian world, great corruption of manners 
prevailed ; and as this state of things is the conse- 
quence of a disbelief of the doctrines of religion, we 
may conclude, that the principles of impiety were gen- 
erally entertained. God and eternal things were disre- 
garded ; and with the exception of a few whom divine 
grace preserved pure and faithful, the rest were intent 
solely upon their gains and their pleasures. At this 
crisis, God was pleased to translate a good man to hea- 
ven, no doubt before competent witnesses, to remind 
those who were left behind that there is an invisible 
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The other way in which the passage may be 
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world, in which the rightcous shall be rewarded, and 
consequently that there is a God who judges in the earth. 
As this extraordinary termination of his earthly course 
eminently contributed to uphold the authority and in- 
terests of religion, so the time which he spent among 
men was devoted to the same important purpose. He 
was a prophet and a preacher of righteousness, who in- 
structed, and comforted, and established the people of 
God who were his contemporaries, testified against the 
conduct of the wicked, and forewarned them of the day of 
vengeance andrecompense. ‘* And Enoch also,” says 
Jude, ‘the seventh from Adam, prophesied of these, 
saying, Behold the Lord cometh ‘with ten thousand of 
his saints, to execute judgment upon all, and to con- 
vince all that are ungodly among them, of all their un- 
godly deeds which they have ungodly committed, and 
of all their hard speeches which ungodly sinners have 
spoken against him.”’* _ This is a plain prediction of 
the second coming of Christ and its circumstances ; 
and it is worthy of attention, that that event was known 
and announced in this early age of the world. It is 
not Moses, but Jude, who informs us that-it was deliv- 
ered by Enoch; and had not the apostle been directed 
to record this prophecy, we might have doubted wheth- 
er men-were then apprized of the general judgment. 
One inference may be deduced from it, namely, that we 
are.imperfectly acquainted with the degree of religious 
knowledge which the antediluvians possessed; and 
that it was greater than we should have supposed, from 
the few particulars respecting them which Moses has 
transmitted tous. Itis manifest that more was told to 
them than was coutained in the first promise, or that 
other revelations were occasionally made to them, of 
which there is not a trace in the history, and by which 


‘their views were directed to the promised Redeem- 


er and the life to come; so that believers among them 


‘rose superior-to the world by the hope of immortality, 


and lived as strangers and pilgrims upon earth; and 
hence we see how rashly some have concluded, that the 
Jews were ignorant of a future life, because ie is no 
express mention of it in their law. 

After the flood, the dispensation of religion was car- 
ried on for a considerable time in the same manner as 
before it. There was no written record of the Divine 
will; but the faith of the people of God was sustain- 
ed, and their practice was directed, by such occasional 
communications as infinite wisdom deemed it proper 
to make. The person by whom these were enjoyed in 
the greatest abundance, was Abraham, whom God had 
called from his native country to sojourn as a stranger 
in the land which was afterwards to be possessed by 
his posterity. While the hope was given him of a 
numerous offspring, and of their future settlement in 
Canaan, the promise of the Redeemer was repeatedly 
renewed to him, and he was informed that he should 
spring from his loins. ‘In thy seed shall all the fam- 
ilies of the earth be blessed.” It would be a perver- 
sion of this promise to suppose it simply to mean, that 
the world should be indebted to his posterity for the 


knowledge of the true God, which having been preserv- | 


ed among them when it was lost among other nations, 


should afterwards be communicated to the Gentiles. | 


It relates to an individual who would be the Saviour of 
the human race, and we are assured by an apostle that 
the seed is Christ. It may be presumed, , that Abraham 
had a much more distinct and extensive knowledge of 
his illustrious descendant than these few words would 
lead us to suppose. Unless explanations had accom- 
panied this and the first promise, both he and our first 
parents could have formed only a confused and general 
idea of some great thing to be done for our guilty race, 


which would have given but little satisfaction to their | 


minds. There is no doubt, that the revelation was more 
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ample than it is here expressed; so as to impart, not 
indeed the same views of the Messiah which we have 


attained by the Gospel, but such apprehensions of his’ 


character and work as laid the foundation of peace of 
conscience, and joy in God, and the exhilarating hope 
of eternal life. ‘That this is not a mere conjecture, 


may be inferred from these words of our Lord to the. 


Jews: ‘* Your father Abraham rejoiced,’ or desired, 
** to see my day, and he saw it, and was glad ;’’* words 
which obviously import, that he was favoured with a 
discovery of the future redemption, which satisfied his 
earnest wish, and filled him with ineffable delight. 
There is nothing farther to be noticed in the period 
between the deluge and the exodus, but the repetition 
of the promise of the Messiah to Isaac and Jacob; by 
the latter of whom, when in his last years he was bles- 
sing his sons, the advent of that illustrious person was 
foretold in the following terms: ‘The sceptre shall 
not depart from Judah, nor a lawgiver from between 
his feet, until Shiloh come; and unto him shall the 
gathering of the people be.” As the time drew near- 
r, the information became more partieular. ‘The Re- 
deemer had at first been announced as a man, and after- 
wards as a descendant of Abraham; but now the tribe, 
from which he should arise, is pointed out, and the era 
of his appearance is fixed, namely, while the civil pol- 
ity of ri ase should subsist, and theconsequence is rep- 
resented to be the gathering of the people to him, or 
the adoption of his religion by the nations of the world. 
The time at last arrived when God was to make a 
change in the dispensation of religion, by establishing 


_ it in a single nation and in a particular country, by giv- 


ing to his people a written rule to guide their faith and 
practice, and by enacting a variety of laws for the pur- 


to the Redeemer and his atonement, and preservi 
them in a state of separation from the rest of mankind. 
With this design, when the appointed day was come, 
four hundred and thirty years after the covenant with 
Abraham, he delivered his seed, who had increased to 
a great multitude in Egypt, from the yoke of their op- 
pressors, led them through the Red Sea into the wilder- 
ness, where they were detained for forty years, and 
finally put them in possession of the land which he 
had promised to their fathers. During the successive 
steps of this process, a series of miracles was exhibit- 
ed, of which it was the object to convince the Egypt- 
ians, the Canaanites, and the neighbouring nations, of 
his superiority to the gods whom they worshipped, 
deeply to impress upon the minds of the Israelites the 
fundamental truth, that he was Jehovah, the Creator 


and Governor of the world, and the author of those | 
laws which were delivered to them by Moses his ser- | 


vant, and to assure them that in yielding the obedience 
which he required, they should be safe and prosperous 
under his protection. 

The religion of the Israelites was virtually the same 
with the patriarchal religion, in respect not only of the 
truths to be believed, but also of some of the rites to 
be performed ; but as they were imbodied into anation 
and brought into a more perfect state, there was given 
to them a code of laws, adapted to the circumstances 
in which they were placed. It was promulgated on 
Sinai, partly God himself with an audible voice, 
and partly by a private communication to Moses, who 
conveyed to the people his messages and commands. 
The laws may be divided into three classes, the judicial, 
the moral, and the ceremonial. 

With regard to the first, we may pass them with a 
brief notice, because they did not properly constitute a 
part of the religion of the Jews, except so far as they 
were to be obeyed from respect to the Divine authority, 
but were merely national laws, enacted like those of 
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any other country by the supreme power for the inter- 
nal government of the people, regulating marriages, 
contracts, purchases, and such er matters, as are 
elsewhere the subjects of human legislation. They 
respected the Israelites merely as a civil community, 
They were temporary institutions, that is, being inten- 
ded for this nation alone, they were to last no longer 
than it continued as a political body. They are bind- 
ing upon no other people, except so far as they are 
founded on the principles of immutable justice ; and 
in such cases the obligation arises not-from their hav- 
ing been delivered to the Jews, but from their essential 
rectitude, their conformity to the nature and relations 
of things. ‘That part of the code, therefore, which 
regarded the Jews as a civil society, may be considered 
as abolished. 

The moral law is contained in the ten commandments 
engraved upon tables of stone, and was. the only 
part of their religion which was promulgated by God 
himself with an audible voice. It is the same law 
which was written upon the heart of man at his creation, 
and is the rule of righteousness under all dispensations. 
Its solemn republication at this time was necessary, 
because the Israelites may be conceived to have lost 


just notions of morality, during their residence in Egypt, 


where they did not enjoy the benefit of regular instruc- 
tion, and were exposed to be corrupted by the maxims 
and example of an idolatrous people; and at the same 
time it was the design of God, by whose finger it was 
recorded, and by whose command it was transcribed 
into the writings of Moses, to establish a. perpetual 
standard of duty from which there should be no appeal. 

But the law, which the design of this Lecture re- 
quires us particularly to consider, is the ceremonial, 
he object of which was twofold, to separate the Is- 

elites from all other nations, and to direct their at- 
tention to the great redemption, and the means of its 
accomplishment. 

It was the will of God to make a particular people 
the depositaries of the true religion, and for a time to 
leave the rest of mankind without any other means of 
instruction than their own reason, and some traditionary 
notices. The rejection of the Gentiles is to be dated 
from the deliverance of the Israelites from Egyptian 
bondage, or from their settlement in Canaan. Prior to 
this period there had been in every nation, good men 
who feared God and wrought righteousness ; and who, 
guided by the light of revelation, which was universal 
in the family of Noah, and favoured with the influen- 
ces of grace, were acceptable to him. But henceforth, 
‘< darkness covered the earth, and gross darkness the 
people.” No interposition on the part of Heaven was 
made in their behalf; .no prophet was sent to reclaim 
them from idolatry to the knowledge and worship of the 
true God; no miracles were wrought to display his 
power, and confirm the truth of his oracles. It was 
partly with an intention to maintain this separation that 
the ceremonial law was given to the Israelites; and 
that it was well fitted to accomplish this design, is 
evident from the religious rites which it prescribed, and 
which were contrary to those. of other nations, and 
from the rules which it laid down with respect to some 
of thecommon usages of life. ‘Tacitus has justly de- 
scribed the character and spirit of the Mosaic institu- 
tions, when he says, ‘* Moses, quo sibi in posterum 
gentem firmaret, novos ritus contrariosque eeteris mor- 
talibus indidit. Profana illic omnia, que apud nos sa- 
era, rursum concessa apud illos, que nobis incesta.’’* 
He perceived the studied opposition of the Jewish rites 
to those of other nations, and regarded it as an expe- 
dient for preserving that people distinct and separate. 
This was, in a particular manner, the design of those 
Jaws which related to meats, and pronounced: some to 
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be clean, and others to be unclean: “Iam the Lord 
your God, which have separated you from other people. 
Ye shall therefore put difference between clean beasts 
and unclean, and between unclean fowls and clean; 
and ye shall not make your souls abominable by beast, or 
by fowl, or by any manner of living thing that creepeth 
on the ground, which I have separated from yousas un- 
clean. And ye shall he holy unto me; for I the Lord 
am holy, and have severed you from other people, that 
ye should he mine.”’* The Israelites could not associate 
with their neighbours on familiar terms, and sit down 
at table with them, because there was danger of con- 
tracting pollution by eating their food. The ultimate 
intention was to prevent free intercourse with the hea- 
then, by which the Israelites might have been led to 
join in their idolatrous worship. It was the will of 
God, that the people should dwell alone, and should 
not be reckoned among the nations, and that all temp- 
tation should be taken away to corrupt the religion 
which had been committed to their trust. 

The other design of the ceremonial law, was to pre- 
figure Christ, and redemption through his blood. Its 
institutions were typical. A type is a person or thing 

by which another person or thing is adumbrated. That 
which corresponds to it, is called the antitype. The 
latter is considered as future ; and in this view, the 
type partakes of the nature of a prediction. To serve 
its purpose, it must be instituted by God, who alone 
can establish the relation; and it is by no means suffi- 
cient, that between two distinct persons or events there 
should be an accidental resemblance. The essence of a 
type consists, not in its similarity to another object, but 
in its being divinely appointed to bea representation of it. 

That the Mosaic institutions were typical, is a point 
about which there has been little difference of opinion. 
Some, indeed, have denied it, and laboured to show that 
in the New Testament there are only allusions to them, 
as if the writers had merely taken advantage of a resem- 
blance between the two dispensations, to illustrate the 
one by the other. The ground of this opinion is not 
any solid, or even any plausible reason, but a wish to 
evade the evidence in favour of the atonement of Christ, 
arising from the vicarious and propitiatory nature of 
the sacrifices of the law. We detest the disingenuity 
which resorts to the most unfair means to establish a 
favourite point, and the impiety which impeaches the 
veracity and judgment of an apostle. Nothing can be 
more explicit than the affirmation of Paul, that the cer- 
emonial ordinances were shadows of good things to 
come; and the professed design of his Epistle to the 

Hebrews is to illustrate this position by a variety of 
particulars. ‘The high-priest represented Jesus Christ ; 
the sin-offerings were symbolical of his expiatory ob- 
lation on the cross; the aspersions of blood were sig- 
nificant of the application of the virtue of his atone- 
ment to the conscience ; and the annual entrance into 
the holy: of holies was a figure of his entrance into 
heaven, in the name of his people, to plead the merit 
-of his death in their behalf, and to procure the enjoy- 
ment of spiritual blessings. 

A type, I have said, bears a resemblance to the anti- 
type. But however exact the likeness might be, it 
could not of itself have led the mind to the “antitype, 
which was distant and future, and either altogether un- 
known or imperfectly understood. Notwithstanding, 
therefore, the perfection of the Levitical law as an ad- 
umbration of good things to come, it would not have 
served its great purpose, by directing the views of the 
Israelites to the Messiah, if it had been given alone. 
It contained’'the substance of the Gospel ;:but it was 
the Gospel in a mystery, the sense of which no human 
sagacity could have discovered without assistance. 
Had no light been thrown on its design, if would have 
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appeared a series of unmeaning observances; or it 
would have suggested false ideas to the Israelites, as 
if its animal sacrifices were sufficient to atone for their 
guilt and reconcile them to God, and its external ablu- 
tions could purify them from the defilement of sin. 
But prior to the establishment of this law, the people 
of God were in possession of information concerning 
the redemption which was to be effected by the prom- 
ised Redeemer; and when sacrifices were first appoint- 
ed, we may presume that men received some general 
instruction respecting their ulterior design. Whether 
Moses explained his institutions to the Israelites, we 
cannot tell, as the history is silent on this subject; but 
it is certain, that under the legal economy many inti- 
mations are given of the future Saviour, and of the new 
dispensation which it was the purpose of God to intro- 
duce. Prophets arose in succession, who admonished 
the people not to rest in the sacrifices which were re- 
quired by the law, but to look to him who would put 
away our sins by the oblation of himself. If he was 
sometimes described as a mighty conqueror, and his 
kingdom was portrayed in all the pomp and magnifi- 
cence of a worldly monarchy, the triumph of his reli- 
gion being exhibited under these figures ; at other times 
he was held out to view as an humble, lowly person, 
a sufferer, wounded, bruised, and put to death; a pia- 
cular victim, through whom peace with God would be 
established, and whose blessings would be all of a 
spiritual nature. 

In this manner the Jewish church was instructed, 
and under this form of administration religion subsist- 
ed from the days of Moses to the coming of Christ, a 
period of fifteen hundred years. To some, the ceremo- 
nial system of worship may seem too carnal to have 
been given by a spiritual Being, and the apparent child- 
ishness of its rites may be deemed unworthy of the 
majesty of God. Viewing it, indeed, in itself, we per- 
ceive nothing which might lead us to refer it to a di- 
vine origin, and with Tacitus, we might attribute it to 
the political contrivance of Moses. But when consid- 
ered in its relation to the future economy which it pre- 
figured, it assumes a new aspect, and affords a striking 
display of the wisdom of its author. As there were 
reasons why the Redeemer should not be manifested 
till the fulness of the time was come, and it was neces- 
sary that sinful men should possess some knowledge 
of him, to encourage them to worship God and hope 
in his mercy, it was evidently proper that they should 
be instructed not only by prophecies, the meaning of 
which could not be distinctly understood prior to their 
fulfilment, but also by symbols and symbolical actions, 
which weuld throw light upon the prophecies, by giv- 
ing as it were a body and form to the event which they 
announced. No idea could have been affixed to the 
declaration that the Messiah would die for the sins of 
men, if they had not been accustomed to see sacrifices 
substituted in their room, and slain to avert the anger 
of God from the offerers. -As images and pictures have 
been called the books of the unlearned, so types were 
instituted to enable those who could not read, or could 
not understand, to form some conception of the funda- 
mental truth upon which the religion of sinners de- 
pends, the suretiship and propitiatory sufferings of the 
Seed of the woman. 

But all the information which coll be derived from 
typical institutions and unfulfilled prophecies, was lim- 
ited and indistinct. A general expectation was excited 
of a Redeemer, who would restore our forfeited happi- 
ness, and a vague idea was perhaps entertained of the 
means by which his benevolent design would he ac- 
complished, but the particulars were unknown till time 
developed them. Many prophets and righteous men 
desired to see and hear those things which the disci- 
ples witnessed, believing that more glorious discove- 
ries were reserved for their successors. So great, in- 
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deed, is the difference between the degree of knowl- 
edge under the past and the present dispensation, that 
the former is represented as the night and the latter as 
the day: ‘The darkness is past, and the true light 
now shineth.”’* Let it be observed, however, that this 
is figurative language, and ought not to be too rigidly 
explained. It is not true that under the legal economy 
there was absolute darkness; but, so much clearer are 
the manifestations of divine things which are now 
made, that the prior revelation seems to be wrapt up in 
obscurity. The Sun of righteousness has now ascend- 
ed above the horizon, and diffused his bright and salu- 
tary beams. 

We may remark also concerning the former dispen- 
sation, that it was very burdensome in consequence of 
the nature and the multiplicity of its injunctions,—a 
yoke, as Peter says, which the Jews were not able to 
bear.t The observance of many holidays was enjoin- 
ed, which caused frequent interruptions of their neces- 
sary labours. The laws respecting meats must have 
required much caution and care in the preparation of 
their food, and would subject them on many occasions 
to great inconvenience. -They might be polluted, not 
only by what they ate, but by what they touched, and 
by other causes over which they had no control; and 
in such cases, it was necessary to wash their bodies 
and their garments, and to remain unclean until the 
evening. When they had committed any sin, it could 
not be expiated without a sacrifice, and Jerusalem was 
the only place in which it was lawful to offer it. To 
Jerusalem, all the males were commanded to repair 
three times in a year; and as it was situated at a great 
distance from some parts of the country, many of them 
must have performed long and fatiguing journeys. 
The offerings demanded from them were costly, a lamb, 
a ram, a bullock, or a he-goat ; and a single sacrifice 
would haye cost an Israelite more than most Christ- 
ians are called to give in a year for the support of the 
simple institutions of the Gospel. 

Notwithstanding these disadvantages, the Israelites 

enjoyed the true religion, and the law was a school- 
master to lead them to Christ. It is a great error, in 
comparing the two dispensations, to exalt the one, as 
some do, at the expense of the other, by representing 
the Christian as spiritual, and the Jewish as altogether 
carnal. Let it not be imagined, that when an Israelite 
had gone through the forms of his religion; when he 
had offered sacrifices, and performed ablutions, and ob- 
served holidays, he had fulfilled all its demands. He 
who is a Spirit must require the same worship in every 
age of the world. It was the service of the heart which 
alone was acceptable to him then, as it is now; the 
ordinances were carnal, but the intention of them was 
spiritual ; and between the two dispensations this is 
the difference, that the spirituality of the worship is 
now more evidently signified, because the multitude of 
ecremonies is abolished, and only a few simple forms 
are left to express the devotion of the soul. In the Old 
Testament, the most exact conformity to the Mosaic 
ritual is treated as a thing of no value, and indignantly 
rejected, when not accompanied with pious sentiments, 
and the practice-of holiness. 

There is another mistake, against which it is neces- 
sary to be on our guard, and the more so, because it 
may seem, on a stberficial view, to be countenanced by 
Scripture itself, when it describes the times of the 
Gospel as the dispensation of the Spirit, and may be 
understood to confine it to that period. The Gospel, 
indeed, is called ‘* the ministration of the spirit,” + and 
a copious effusion of his influences is mentioned by the 
prophets as the privilege and olory of the new economy. 
But we are not to conclude that he was not given be- 
fore the coming of Christ. With him, religion 
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would have been a cold and lifeless form ; there would 
have been no faith, no repentance, no love, no holiness, 
for these, we know, are the fruits of the Spirit. Besides 
thle testimonies in the Jewish Scriptures to his 
presence with the people of God under the law, the 
existence of genuine piety in the hearts of many indi- 
viduals is a proof that they were the subjects of his 
gracious operation. The high attainments of some of 
the ancient saints, the faith of Abraham, which is a 
pattern to all sueceeding generations, the sublime de- 
votion of David, and the patience of Job, demonstrate 
that they enjoyed no ordinary share of his influences. 
After all, the church was in a state of infancy. The 
dispensation was too imperfect to be final; it was ac- 


commodated to the times which then were, and it did 


not realize all that the people of God were. taught to 


God ha ovided some better things for us, 
which we enjoy trough the ministry of his Son, by 
whom he has spoken to us in the last days. Of the 
Christian dispensation, I shall speak in the next Lecture. 


=> - 


LECTURE XV. 


THE DISPENSATION OF RELIGION. 


Ministry of John the Baptist—Appearance of Christ—Abroga- 


tion of the old Dispensation—Characteristics of the Chris- 
tian Dispensation : its Author ; its Revelations ; its Minis-~ 
ters; System of Worship; Advantages and Attainmehts of 
its Subjects; its Catholicity. 


Tue Old Testament closes with the following pre- 
diction and command : *“ Unto you that fear my name, 

]] the sun of righteousness arise with healing in his 
wings. Remember ye the Jaw of Moses my servant, 
which I commanded unto him in Horeb for all Israel, 
with the statutes and judgments. Behold I will send 
you Elijah the prophet before the coming of the great 
and dreadful day of the Lord; and he shall turn the 
heart of the fathers to the children, and the heart of the 
children to their fathers, lest I come and smite the earth 
with a curse.”* The system of Jaws and ordinances 
which God had delivered to his chosen people by the 
ministry of Moses, was to be carefully observed in all 
their generations. No change was to be made in it for 
a long succession of years; and religion was to consist 
in a close and devout adherence to its institutions. But 
an event was announced, which would be introductory 
to a great revolution, the rising of the San of Righte- 
ousness, the appearance of the Messiah, who would 
come, not to give the sanction of his authority to the 
law of Moses, but to establish a new law of superior 
excellence, and perpetual duration. A messenger woul | 
precede him to proelaim his advent, by whose ministry 
the expectations of men would be excited, and they 
would be prepared to receive the Redeemer himself. - 

That messenger was John, the son of Zacharias and 
Elizabeth, who, endowed with the spirit.and power 
of Elijah, appeared on the banks of Jordan, preaching 
the baptism of repentance, and telling the people that 
there was one coming after him, “ the latehet of whose 
shoes he was not worthy to unloose, who would baptize 
them with the holy Ghost, and with fire.”+ As when 
great monarchs were to undertake a journey to any 
part of their dominions, pioneers were sent before them 
to put the highways in a complete state of repair, that 
there might be no obstacle to their progress, to level 
mountains, and to fill up valleys, so the object of the 
mission of the Baptist was to awaken the Jews toa 
sense of their sins, to overthrow the vain confidence 
which they placed in their descent from Abraham, and 
their external privileges, that, feeling their need of a 
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spiritual Saviour, they might give him a cordial recep- 
tion. ‘* Behold, I send my messenger before thy face ; 
he shall prepare the way before thee.’’ Upon the great- 
er part of his hearers, the doctrine of the Baptist made 
no impression ; but the attention of many was directed 
to the Messiah, and in consequence of the instructions 
and exhortations of his forerunner, they resorted to him, 
and became his disciples. 

The Baptist held an intermediate place between the 
Old and the New Dispensation, between the Prophets 
and the Apostles. He was superior to the Prophets, 
and inferior to the Apostles. His superiority to the 
Prophets arose from the near relation in which he stood 
to our Saviour, whose approach he proclaimed, and 
from his seeing him and conversing with him; in con- 
sequence of which, his views were clearer and more 
extensive than those of the most distinguished persons 
who lived at such a distance from the event. But the 
Apostles enjoyed greater advantages, because they were 
the familiar associates of the Messiah, hearers of his 
doctrine, and witnesses of his miracles, and death, and 
resurrection ; and because they received more ample 
measure of the gifts of the Holy Spirit, by whom they 
were fully instructed in the scheme of redemption. In- 
deed, so much light is thrown upon the prophecies by 
their fulfilment, so much more distinctly are the charac- 
ter and work of the Messiah now understood, that the 
knowledge even of an uninspired Christian exceeds 
that of the Baptist. ‘Verily I say unto you, among 
them that are born of women, there hath not risen a 
greater than John the Baptist : notwithstanding, he that 
is least in the kingdom of heaven is greater than he.’’* 

When John had executed his office for some months, 
our Lord himself came forth to public view; and hay- 


ing received baptism from the hand of his forerunner, | 


began to preach in Galilee and Judea. With respect 
to the period of his manifestation we may remark, that 
itis called +o wanpayx tov xpevev, “the fulness of the 
time ;”} an.expression which imports, that it was the 
exact time pointed out by prophecy, and that it was 
chosen by divine wisdom as the fittest. If it should 
be asked, why there was so long an interval between 
the fall and the mission of our Saviour as four thousand 
years ; why he was not sent sooner, and the cumber- 
some apparatus of the ceremonial institutions super- 
seded? different answers might be returned; and the 
preference of the actual period might be justified on 
various grounds: but after the general consideration, 
that it was so determined by him who sees all things 
in their connections and consequences, and has reserved 
the times and the seasons in his own power, it is the 
most satisfactory answer, that, by this delay, an oppor- 
tunity was given fully to demonstrate the necessity of 
his interposition. Had he appeared immediately after 
the fall, it might have been said, that the case did not 
require such extraordinary means, that the evil might 
have been remedied by a less costly expedient, that no 
time had been given to try what man could do to extri- 
cate himself from sin and its effects. But when ages 
after ages had rolled on, and no relief was found ; when 
the human race, instead of growing wiser, sunk deeper 
and deeper in ignorance, and crimes multiplied as the 
world advanced ; when philosophy had discovered noth- 
ing of any value, and religion had provided no atone- 
ment; when even the sacrifices of divine institution 
had failed to take away the conscience of sin, and the 
ceremonial law was proved to be only a shadow; a con- 
viction was produced on every reflecting mind, that 
some more effectual method was necessary to restore 
sinners to the favour of God ; and the mission of Christ 
was seen to be at once a display of his love, and a de- 
monstration of his wisdom. 

There “have been different opinions respecting the 
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time which our Lord spent in his public ministry, some 
reducing it toa year, and others extending it to three 
years and a half. The first is too short, and cannot be 
reconciled to the evangelical history. Whatever was 
its duration, he employed it in preaching the gospel of 
the kingdom, or the good news of the reign of grace, 
in performing miracles to attest his mission, and in 
making preparation for his ¢eath, in which its design 
would be fulfilled. In one view, the old dispensation 
may be considered as having terminated when his min- 
istry commenced, or rather at the commencement of the 
ministry of his forerunner; and this seems to be the 
meaning of the following words: “The law.and the 
prophets were until John: since that time the kingdom 
of heaven is preached, and every man presseth into it.’’* 
The law, indeed, had not yet lost its authority, nor were _ 
the prophecies fully accomplished; but a new state of 

things then began, which would issue in the establish- 
ment of a new mode of administering religion. In 
another view, the beginning of the new dispensation 
may be dated from the death and resurrection of Christ, 
when the sacrifice and oblation legally ceased, although 
for reasons which will be afterwards mentioned, they 
were permitted to continue for a time, and when the 
Apostles were sent forth to erect a church distinct from 
that of the Jews, observing new ordinances, and gov- 
erned by new laws. This change was announced by 
the prophets, sometimes in highly figurative language, 
and at other times in plainer terms. It was foretold as 
the abolition of the old covenant which God had made 
with the Israelites, and as the making of a new one. 
‘‘ Behold, the days come, saith the Lord, that-I will 
make a new covenant with the house of Israel, and with 
the house of Judah: not according to the covenant that 
I made with their fathers, in the day that I took them 
by the hand to bring them out of the land of Egypt: 
but this shall be the covenant that I will make with 
the house of Israel; After those days, saith the Lord, 
I will put my law in their inward parts, and write it in 


their hearts, and will be their God, and they shallbe 


my people. And they shall teach no more every man 
his neighbour, and every man his brother, saying, 
Know the Lord: for they shall all know me from the 
least of them unto the greatest of them, saith the Lord: 
for I will forgive their iniquity, and J will remember 
their sins no more.’’f It was predicted as a state of 
things, under which the Gentiles should be associated 
in the church with the Jews, should partake of the 
same spiritual privileges, and should be admitted to 
the holy offices which had exclusively belonged to the 
priests and the Levites. ‘And I will set a sign among 
them, and I will send those that escape of them unto 
the nations, to Tarshish, Pul, and Lud, that draw the 
bow; to Tubal and Javan, to the isles afar off, that have 
not heard my fare, neither have seen my glory; and 
they shall declare my glory among the Gentiles. And 
they shall bring all your brethren for an offering unto 
the Lord, out of all nations, upon horses, and in cha- 
riots, and in litters, and upon mules, and upon swift 
beasts, to my holy mountain Jerusalem, saith the Lord, 
as the children of Israel bring an offering in a clean 
vessel into the house of the Lord. And I will also 
take of them for priests, and for Levites, saith the 
Lord.”’t Once more it is represented under an image 
which is not uncommon in the prophetical writings, 
namely, that of a new creation, which implies an exer- 
tion of almighty power similar. to that by which the 
universe was produced. ‘* Behold, I create new hea- 
vens, and a new earth: and the former shall not be 
remembered, nor come unto mind. But be ye glad and 
rejoice for ever in that. which I create; for behold, I 
create Jerusalem a rejoicing, and her people a joy.’’|| 


+ Jer. xxxi, 31—34. 


* Luke xvi. 16. 
|| Is. Ixv, 17, 18. 


t Is. lxvi. 19. 21. 


um lars by which it is characterized; a greater degree of 
* ght; a new system of worship; a more abundant 
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- In the Christian dispensation, there are four particu- 


effusion of the Spirit; and its universality. 


First, under the Christian dispensation, the light is. 


greater, because the Sun of righteousness has arisen 
upon us, with healing in his wings. 
part of the office of the Messiah, was to make known 
the will and counsels of God; and how he was quali- 
fied for this duty, we learn from these words of Isaiah, 
which are applied to him inthe New Testament. ‘The 
Spirit of the Lord God is upon me, because the Lord 
hath anointed me to preach good tidings unto the 
meek.’’* If it should be asked, what qualification he 
could need, who, being the Son of God, was possessed 
of every possible perfection? I answer, that, in the 
passage quoted, he is spoken of as incarnate, and 
as receiving in our nature which he had assumed, a 
more ample measure of gifts and graces than was ever 
conferred upon the most eminent prophet or apostle. 
A child may know, although some men seem to have 
considered, that what is said concerning his unction and 
the communication of the Spirit, refers to his human 
nature alone, because it was equally impossible that 
his Divine nature should receive, as that it should lose 
any perfection. It was the Messiah who was anointed, 
but he was anointed in his human nature; as the Mes- 
siah died, but suffered death only asa man. God had 
promised to raise up to his people a prophet from among 
their brethren, or a prophet who should be one of them- 
selves; and every created nature, angelical or human, 
whether it subsists by itself, or is mysteriously related 
to the Deity, derives all from the Creator. Its exist- 
ence and its endowments emanate from the Source of 
life and intelligence; its talents and virtues are inspired 
by that omnipresent and beneficent Being who pervades, 
and sustains, and animates the natural, and moral, and 
spiritual world. It was thus, according to the Baptist, 
that our Saviour was furnished with all necessary know- 
ledge, and fitted to reveal the counsels of his Father to 
mankind. ‘*He whom God hath sent, speaketh the 
words of God; for God giveth not the Spirit by mea- 
sure unto him.”’f 

Our Lord grew in wisdom as well as in stature ; but 
when he entered upon his public ministry, he was fully 
prepared for all the duties of his office. He under- 
stood, in its whole extent, the scheme of redemption, 
which is the subject of inquiry and profound meditation 
to angels and men. How pure was the light which 
irradiated his mind! It not only excluded the slightest 
error, but gave a full manifestation of truth in its most 
sublime mysteries and most minute details; so that the 
gospel preached by himself and by the Apostles with 
his assistance, is a system in which nothing is wanting 
to perfect the knowledge, and support the faith, and 
promote the consolation of the church in its militant 
state, and discoveries are made which intelligences of 
the highest order admire, and those who are savingly 
enlightened prize above all the wisdom of the world. 
To him the most obscure subjects were clear, the most 
profound were of easy apprehension, the most magni- 
ficent and awful were familiar, so that he spoke of them 
with all the calmness which we feel in talking of com- 
mon objects, and the daily occurrences of life, ‘That 
his mind was richly furnished, we learn from many 
circumstances in his history. When a question was 
proposed, he was always ready to return an appropriate 
answer; when an objection was started, it was repelled 
by a few words in reply; when information was hum- 
bly asked, it was immediately given. Ideas and words 
were at command; he could discourse upon any subject 
without premeditation; and frome lips there flowed, 
without an effort, a stream of heavenly eloquence, 
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which delighted his friends and confounded his ene- 
mies. ‘*Never man spake like this man.”* This is 
the Wisdom of God; this is the Teacher in comparison 
of whom philosophers are fools, and the ancient pro- 
phets were children. ‘* No man hath seen God at any 
time; the only-begotten Son, who is in the bosom of the 
Father, he hath declared him.’’+ 
‘In the preceding lecture, something was said con- 
cerning the obscurity of the former dispensation. To 
the increasing clearness of revelation, we may apply 
the words of Isaiah: ‘The light of the moon shall he 
as the light of the sun, and the light of the sun shall 
be seven-fold, as the light of seven days.”{ The dis- 
coveries of divine things were gradual and progressive. 
We must suppose revelation in every age to have been 
sufficient to guide men into the way of salvation, or it 
would have been given in vain. Under the Mosaic 
economy, it was elearer than under the patriarchal ; but 
the law and the writings of the prophets must yield in 
perspicuity and fulness to the gospel of Christ. Typi- 
cal institutions, as we have seen, were delineations, 
more or less distinct, of future transactions and events; 
but it requires little reflection to perceive, that in them- 
selves they could convey no information, and that their 
significance depended solely upon the explanation which 
accompanied them. This was, in part at least, given 
by prophecy ; but however plain particular predictions | 
may now appear to us, they did not afford an equal de- 
gree of light in ancient times; and those who then lived 
must have felt the same difficulty in discovering their 
meaning, which we experience in the interpretation of 
prophecies which are not yet fulfilled. How little we 
know of them, it is unnecessary to say. But now the 
means of instruction are different; the events prefigured 
by the institutions of the law have been accomplished ; 
prophecy has been tured into history; the Messiah is 
not exhibited under the vague notion of a mighty de- 
liverer, but as the incarnate Son of God, who was born 
in Bethlehem, and died on Calvary; and the spiritual 
nature of his salvation is distinctly understood. The 
views of the untutored Christian, who reads his Bible 
with humble prayer for divine teaching, are much more 
enlarged than those of the most eminent Jewish sages. 
In consequence of the greater clearness and fulness of 
the revelation, the abundance of the means of instruc- 
tion, the facility of access to them, and the mission of 
the Spirit, of which we shall afterwards speak, the pre- 
diction is now fulfilled, ‘“*they shall teach no more 
every man his neighhour, and every man his brother, 
saying, Know the Lord: for they all shall know me, 
from the least of them unto the greatest of them.”’| 
When we speak of the perfection of the Christian 
revelation, we must be understood to refer to it, as com- 
pleted by the ministry of the apostles. The whole is 
the revelation of Christ, because it was delivered either 
by himself in person, or by others whom he had com- 
missioned and inspired. It is the word * which began 
to be spoken by the Lord, and was confirmed unto us 
by them that heard him.’’§ During his lifetime upon 
earth, he announced himself as the Messiah, and 
preached the gospel in Judea and Galilee; but even to 
his own disciples, to whom it was given to know the 
mysteries of the kingdom, he did not make a full dis- 
closure of the counsels of his Father. He adapted his 
instruction to the time and to their capacity, and re- 
served much to be communicated by the Holy Ghost, 
whom he would send after he had ascended to heaven. 
“T have yet many things to say unto you, but ye can- 
not bear them now.’ . He is commonly supposed to 
refer to the change which he intended to make in the 
constitution of the church, for which they were not pre- 
pared while their Jewish prejudices continued; but I 
* John vil. 46. 
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apprehend that he meant also the nature of his salva- 
tion, of which they entertained erroneous notions, 
which nothing would correct but his death and resur- 
rection, and the coming of the Spirit to enable them to 
understand the true meaning of the prophecies. The 
revelation which God has given to the church as the 
rule of faith and obedience, i is contained in the gospels 
and the epistles. It is a most unfounded distinction 
which some-make between these writings, when they 
ascribe greater authority and importance to the former, 
as if our ideas of christianity were to be derived exclu- 
sively from them; and there is not the slightest pretext 
for it, unless it could be proved that the “gospels were 
inspired, but the epistles are only human compositions. | 
The truth is, that those who insist upon this distinc- 
tion, call in question the inspiration of both Apostles 
and Evangelists; and, assuming a right to themselves 
to determine the comparative merits of the different 
portions of the New Testament, they wish to lower 
the authority of the epistles, because they teach so 
clearly the doctrines which they are unwilling to ad- 
mit, among which the vicarious death and propitiatory 
sacrifice of Christ hold a prominent place. Paul is 
particularly obnoxious to them; and in a bold tone of | 
impiety, he has been charged with mysticism, false, 
reasoning, and inextricable confusion. The New Tes- 
tament is a whole: and while the gospels relate the 
history, and discourses, and miracles of our Saviour, 
‘the epistles unfold, under the guidance of the Spirit, 
the nature of the religion which he died to establish. 
The revelation of Jesus Christ being perfect, is con- 
sequently final; nothing will be added to it, for nothing 
is wanting to its inteority. It is the only plan accord- 
ing to which God will ever deal with the human race. 
Moses foretold a prophet who should arise after him, 
and commanded the people to hear him; but Christ 
gave no intimation of any successor. The Spirit would 
come, but he would come in his name, to take of his 
things, and show them to his followers. 

The second particular, which characterizes the new 
dispensation, is the introduction of a new system of 
worship. ‘The priesthood being changed,” as Paul 
observes, “there is made of necessity a change also 
of the law.”** The ceremonial:law was connected with | 
the ministry of Aaron and his sons, and prescribed the 
mode in which they were to conduct the service of the 
sanctuary ; but as soon as they were superseded by a 
new ptiest, it became. obsolete, and circumstances de- 
manded a different ritual. ‘The very design of the cere- 
monial law is a proof, that although it was sometimes 
spoken of as a statute for ever, nothing more could be 
intended than that it was to last till the advent of the 
Messiah; and that then, like every other thing which 
has fulfilled its purpose, it would be abolished. Asa 
shadow it was of no value to those who possessed the 
substance; as a notification of good things to come, had 
it been retained in the worship of God, it would have 
proclaimed a falsehood, signifying that the events pre- 
dicted were still to be expected, although they had been 
fully accomplished. As soon as our Saviour died upon 
the cross, the sacrifice and oblation legally ceased; the 
temple of Jerusalem was no longer the habitation of 
God; the priests had no right to minister in it; the 
covenant of peculiarity was disannulled, and the privi- 
leges of the people of God were extended to men of 
every nation under heaven. The temple, indeed, stood 
almost for forty years, and the priests performed the 
service after the usual manner; but the sanctity of the 
place, and of the ministrations, had passed away. God 
did not any more require the fat of rams and sacrifices 
of fed beasts; a sacrifice of a different kind had been 
offered without the gates of the city, in which he had 
smelled a sweet savour of rest. He therefore rejected 
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the splendid apparatus by which it had been prefigured, 
and the hopes of men had been directed to it. But he 
delayed for some time the visible abrogation of the 
ceremonial law, which could not be effected but by the 
dissolution of the Jewish state, in order that an offer of 
salvation might first be made to the Jews in their 


national capacity, and that, before their dispersion, 


such of the elect as were among them might be gather- 
ed into the Christian church. 

Under the new dispensation, the mode of service is 
entirely changed. There is now no magnificent temple 
appointed to be the seat of worship, to which men are 
“required to repair at stated seasons from their distant 
| dwellings; but in every place they are commanded to 
worship the Father. There is now no particular family 


_who alone are authorized to minister im the sanctuary, 
and by whom the oblations of the people must be pre- 


sented, that they may be acceptable. God chooses_his 
servants from every class of society, and gives a com- 
mission to those, whom he has called by his providence 
and grace, whatever maybe their parentage and con- 
nections, to dispense the ordinances of religion. There 
are now no sacrifices of the flock and the herd, nor the 
smeke of incense ascending from the censers of the 
priests; the only oblations are those of prayer and 
praise, and of a devout and holy heart. The new ritual 
is distinguished by its simplicity, and contains little 


| that is addressed to the senses; there is no sensible 


representation of things to come, and we have only in 
the sacred Supper, a memorial of the past, intended 
to recall and to impress upon the mind, the great facts 
and truths of Christianity. It is therefore spiritual wor- 
ship that is enjoined under the gospel ; not, as I remark- 
ed in.the last lecture, that under the Jewish economy, 
carnal worship only was required, but that the spiritu- 
ality is now more manifest, as the multitude of cere- 
monies is abolished, and divine things are brought, if 
I may speak so, into closer contact with the mind. Ex- 
cept in the sacraments, which are symbolical institu- 


tions, without any gorgeous display, however, any im- 


posing ceremonies to rivet the attention upon the exter- 
nal rite, there is nothing to attract the eye ; the ear only 
is addressed in the words of truth and soberness, and 
men.are called upon to present to God the homage of 
humble faith and fervent love. 

You will perceive that I refer to the system of wor- 
ship which is found in the New Testament, and was 
practised in the apostolic age. It soon, however, under- 
went a change, and by one addition efter another, be- 
came as pompous as the Jewish, and acquired a near 
resemblance to the. ritual of Paganism. From an ill- 
judged intention to recommend Christianity to the 
heathens, the ceremonies to which they were accustom- 
ed were adopted, till the simplicity of the primitive 
times was lost amidst a mass of superstition, and idol- 
atry profaned the temple of God. In this corrupt and 
spurious form, religion is still exhibited in the church 
of Rome. Although the Reformation restored the 
purity of doctrine, circumstances prevented in some 
places a return to the original order and discipline of 
the church ; and besides the form of their government, 
which appears to us to be unscriptural, we find in cer- 
tain. Protestant societies rites of which there is no 
vestige in the New Testament; as kneeling at the 
sacrament, the sign of the cross in baptism, bowing 
at the name of Jesus, and the observance of holidays. 
‘The simplicity of our worship is a subject of censure 
and ridicule to them as well as to the followers of anti- 
christ, and both reproach us with having made religion 
too naked and too spiritual for human nature, which 
requires to be excited through the medium of the senses. 
But in accusing us, they accuse the Author of our re- 
ligion, to whose word we appeal, and from reverence 
for whom we reject these superstitious additions. Su- 
perstitious we justly call them, because this epithet is 


whe, 
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aij, operly applied to the inventions of foes in the service 
hp of Ga and we reject them, because we know that 
he guards his own institutions with jealous care, and 
is olfended at the presumption which deteriorates, under 
the pretext of improving them. : if 

A third particular which distinguishes the Christian 
dispensation, is a more abundant communication of 
heavenly influences. I observed in the last lecture, 
that it would be a very great error to suppose that the 
Spirit was not given prior to the coming of Christ, 
because there could in this case have been no genuine 
religion, no acceptable worship,—faith, and repentance, 
and holiness, which are essential to it, being the ef- 
fects of his operations on the soul ; and the Jews might 
as safely have wanted an external revelation, as have 
been denied the supernatural grace by which only they 
could be enabled to understand and believe it. We 
hear Wisdom saying, in the days of Solomon, and to 
sinners of that age, ‘ Behold, I pour out my Spirit 
upon you.” But there were promises of another and 
a more copious effusion at a future period, or in the last 
days, which means the times of the gospel. It may 
be supposed, indeed, that these promises refer to mir- 
aculous gifts, which were liberally communicated in 
the apostolic age; and that some of them may be so 
explained, is evid m the application of the follow- 
ing prophecy of Joel, to the descent of the Holy Ghost 
on the day of Pentecost, when the apostles began to 
speak with other tongues, as the Spirit gave them 
utterance: ‘It shall come to pass in the last days, 
(saith God,) I will pour out of my Spirit upon all 
flesh: and your sons and your daughters shall prophesy, 
aud your yqung men shall see visions, and your old 
men shal] dream dreams: and on my servants, and on 
my hand-maidens, I will pour out in those days of my 
Spirit, and they shall prophesy.”’* But it is impossible 
to understand, in this limited sense, all those passages 
of Scripture which speak of heavenly influences falling 
in the days of the Messiah as rain and dew on the 
grass, breaking forth as streams and rivers in the wil- 
derness, and flowing through barren land to convert it 
into a fruitful field. They are rightly interpreted of 
those ordinary operations of grace, by which men are 
endowed with holy dispositions, and rendered active in 
the service of God. That they foretell the enjoyment 
of a more ample measure of grace, is evident not only 
from the terms in which they are expressed, but from 
many specific declarations in the Christian Scriptures, 
in which we are informed that the Holy Ghost was not 
given while Jesus was not glorified; that the great 
promise which he made to his disciples to comfort them 
in the view of his departure, was the mission of the 
Spirit; that on his ascension he received him from his 
Father, and then poured him out on his disciples ; and 
that the gospel is more glorious than the law, because 
it is the ministration of the Spirit. “If the ministra- 
tion of death, written and engraven in stones, was 
glorious, so that the children of Israel could not sted- 
fastly behold the face of Moses for the glory of his 
countenance, which glory was to b e away; how 
shall not the ministration of the Spinit be rather glori- 
ous?’’t It is imported in this description of the new 
economy, that the Spirit is given in greater abundance 
than under any former dispensation. 

If we take into the account the superior clearness of 
the Christian revelation, and the more liberal. commu- 
nication of heavenly influences, is it not a natural in- 
ference, that as the privileges and advantages of the 
people of God are now greater, their attainments also 
are higher? Considered in a collective capacity, the 
Jews will not bear a comparison wi ristians; the 
Scripture speaks of the former as children, and of the 
latter as men. From the difference of their circum- 
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stances, there must be a degree of knowledge, and 
consequently of faith and holiness, among Christians, 
which could not be expecte 
be objected, that of the ancient saints some rose to 
great eminence in piety, and are proposed to us as 
examples, and that they are models which we may faint- 
ly imitate, but cannot hope to equal. We acknowledge 
their excellence, we admire their virtues, but we deny 
that it is impossible to rise to their level, and know of 
no ground on which such an idea should be entertained. 
It is a mere prejudice, which will not bear to be ean- 
vassed. I have no doubt that they have been often 
equalled, and I will venture to add, e perhaps been 
excelled by not a few in the Christian church. Why 
should it seem incredible 
believer, who had a nobler example before his eyes 
than that of Abraham, or Job, or David, the perfect 
example of our Lord Jesus Christ; who enjoyed clearer 
discoveries of life and immortality, and was Ps 

it seem 


by the spirit of liberty and love; why shoul 


among the Jews. It may . 


t the holiness of many a 


incredible that the holiness of many a believer, thus” 


advantageously situated, has even surpassed the holi- 
ness of patriarchs and prophets, been less mingled 
with the infirmities of the flesh, and less sullied with 
stains and blemishes? Have the superior privileges of 
the present dispensation been bestowed in vain? If 
Christians behold the glory of the Lord with uncover- 
ed face, do they attain no higher degree of conformity 
to his image than those by whom it was dimly seen 
through a veil? While they have gained so much in 
knowledge, have they gained nothing in purity, which 
is the end of knowledge ? Whatever opinion may be 
formed with respect to individuals of former times, it 
is unquestionable that Christians in general claim the 
pre-eminence above those who preceded them. The 
spirit of the law was a spirit of bondage; but the 
Spirit of the Gospel is a spirit of liberty, elevating 
the faith of the people of God, inflaming their love, 
brightening their hopes, and powerfully but delight- 
fully impelling them forward to perfection. The days 
of the Messiah are come, in which it was foretold that 
the righteous should flourish, and abundance of peace 
should be enjoyed. 

The last particular which characterizes the new dis- 
pensation, is its universality, of which frequent notices 
were given in ancient prophecy ; as when it was fore- 
told, that “from the rising of the sun even unto the 
going down of the same, the name of God should be 
great among the Gentiles, and in every place imcense 
should be offered, and a pure offering ;” that * his do- 
minion should be from sea even to sea, and from the 
river even to the ends of the earth;”’ that ‘all kin 
should fall down before him, and al] nations should 
serve him;’’ and that “men should be blessed in him, 
and al] nations should call him blessed.”’* Jn the 
fifty-sixth chapter of Isaiah, the comprehension in the 
dispensation of grace, of those who had hitherto been 
excluded from it, is described in language suited to that 
age, and by images which were then familiar. To the 
“sons of the stranger,” or to the Gentiles, who are 
aliens from the commonwealth of Israel, it is announ- 
ced, that “* God would bring to his holy moun- 
tain, and make them joyful in his house of prayer.” 
There is an evident allusion to the mountain or elevated 


ground on which the temple was erected, and to the. 


temple itself, in which the solemn services of the 
ancient worship were performed, and which, as we 
learn from the words of Solomon at its dedication, was 
in particular intended to be a place in which supplica- 
tions should be presented to God. It is implied in the 
promise ‘to bring the sons of the stranger to his holy 
mountain, and make them joyful in his house of pray- 
er,” that he would call them to the knowledge of salva- 


* Mal. i. 11. Zech. ix.10. Ps. Ixxii. 11, 17. 
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tion by the gospel, and confer upon them all the privi- 


leges of the new dispensation: ‘Then their burnt- 


offerings and sacrifices would be accepted on his altar.” 
Such sacrifices as were enjoined by the law of Moses, 
would no longer be offered ; but by this figure, which 
it was so natural to a Jew to employ, the worship of 
the Christian church is described. The time would 
then be, when “neither in Jerusalem nor in Mount 
Gerizzim men should worship the Father, but the true 
worshippers should worship him in spirit and in 
truth.”’* : : me 

It was the design of God, who had long distinguish- 
ed the seed of the patriarchs as his peculiar people, to 
extend his favour to other nations. It is in reference to 
the universality of the new dispensation, that he is said 
to have loved the world, and John calls Christ ‘ the 
propitiation for-our sins, and not for ours only, but also 
for the sins of the whole world ;”’+ meaning, not every 


individual from the beginning to the end of time, but} 


the human race in general, as distinguished from the 
Jews, to whom divine mercy had been hitherto con- 
fined, and for whom exclusively the ancient sacrifices 
were offered. ‘The commission given to the apostles 
was unlimited, ‘“* Go ye into all the world, and preach 
the gospel to every creature ;”£ and the apostles acted 
upon it, to the great displeasure of many of their coun- 
trymen, who, not entering into the benevolent views of 
prophecy, wished to continue the monopoly of the gifts 
of heaven which they had enjoyed for ages. 

It is evident, from the nature of the former dispensa- 
tion, that it was intended solely for a particular people. 
As the obvious design of some of its institutions was 
to prevent them from associating with other nations, so 
its system of worship was not practicable but in a 
country of limited extent. There was only one altar 
on which. saerifices could be offered; and there were 
three annual festivals at which all the males were com- 
manded to appear in the capital, and were therefore 
supposed to be living within a reasonable distance. 
These things are changed under the Christian economy. 
‘There are now no sacred places to which it is neces- 
sary to repair, because in them alone God is to be 
found; but his people may assemble any where to 
serve him, and their prayers and praises are equally 
acceptable to him in the open air as in a magnificent 
building. 

Thus the church is opened to all the families of the 
human race. ‘The distinction of circumcised and un- 
circumcised is abolished. They are no more twain, 
but ‘one new man in Christ, who has broken down 
the middle wall of partition, and made peace by the 
blood of his cross.” It is the glory of Christianity, 
that it has united those who were long and, in appear- 
ance, for ever separated, and that, by its infinence, 
many nations have been turned from idols to serve the 
living and true God, and to wait for his Son from 
heaven. The establishment of the religion of the Mes- 
siah in a single nation would not have been an ade- 
quate reward of his humiliation and sufferings, some- 
thing greater was promised to him, and something 
greater has in part been accomplished. ‘It: is a light 
thing that thou shouldest be my servant, to raise up the 
tribes of Jacob, and to restore the preserved of Israel : 
I will also give thee for a light to the Gentiles, that 
thou mayest be my salvation unto the end of the 
earth.”’|j : ; 

As the new dispensation is universal in intention, no 
part of the human race being excepted in the apostolic 
commission, so we believe that it will be universal 
in fact. However improbable it may seem that the 
whole world should be—christianized, we know that 
God is able to perform what he has promised. The 
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great revolution commenced immediately after. our 
Saviour’s ascension; and although for ages it was 
stationary, or rather retrograde, it has been advancing 
since the era of the Reformation, and is going on in our 
days with renovated vigour. A future generation will 
witness the rapidity of its progress; and long before 
the end of time, * the knowledge of the Lord will cover 
the earth as the waters cover the sea.” Christianity 
will gain a complete triumph over all false religions ; 
and the visible kingdom of Satan will be destroyed, or 
reduced within narrow limits, during the happy period 
when, in the figurative language of the Apocalypse, 
‘he shall be bound.”’ 

Here we close our survey of the dispensation of re- 
ligion. {twill be commensurate with time, and ‘then 
cometh the end, when Christ shall deliver up the king- 
ae to God, even the Father, and God shall be all in 
all,??* ig 


INTRODUCTION 


TO THE 
DOCTRINES OF THEOLOGY. 


I now proceed to enquire into the contents of the Sacred 
Records, or to give in detail a summary account of the reli- 
gion taught in. the Old and New Testament. Of its doc- 
trines, some are discoverable, or at least demonstrable by 
reason, and others are matters of pure revelation, truths 
which eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor the heart of 
man conceived. ‘To the former class belong what are called 
the doctrines of Natural Religion; the existence and perfec- 
tions. of God, providence, the rules of duty, and a future 
state of rewards and punishments. Without inquiring what 
knowledge of these articles may be acquired by the unas- 
sisted efforts of the human mind, with the Scriptures in our 
hands, it is our wisdom to consider them as. they are there 
exhibited with far superior evidence and authority. The 
doctrines of pure revelation are those which relate to the 
scheme of redemption, which, being founded on a free act 
of the Divine will, and on a new state of things superin- 
duced upon the primitive arrangement, is necessarily placed 
beyond the sphere of human speculation. 

The natural order requires that we should begin with God, 
his attributes, the distinctions in his essence, with his imma- 
nent acts, or the purposes which he formed in himself while 
he existed alone. From these, we proceed to his transitive 
acts, or his external operations; and here a wide field opens 
to our view. We see the universe. rising out of nothing at 
his command, and arranged in admirable order by his wis- 
dom; and we see man occupying the chief place in this 
world, adorned with the image of his Maker, and happy in 
the enjoyment of his favour, But the scene is suddenly 
changed, and man, fallen from his high estate, appears de- 
graded, miserable, and pursued by the vengeance of his 
Creator. From this melancholy spectacle, our attention is 
summoned to the contemplation of that wonderful expedient 
by which he is recovered from guilt, and reinstated in happi- 
ness; and here it is necessary to consider the original plan, 
the person appointed to execute it, the means by which he 
has effected his design, and the benefits resulting from it, 
which embrace a history of the proceedings of Divine grace, 
from its first exercise to the sinner to. the completion of its 
work in the perfection of the heavenly state. This is only 
a general sketch, and does not comprehend a great variety 
of particulars which are connected with the main subject, 
and hold an important place in the system. Let us humbly 
pray that the Divine Spirit may lead us into all the truth ; 
and that while our understandings are enlightened, our 
hearts may feel the holy emotions which the diversified 
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views of the Divine character and :.. are calculated to 


excite. “And let us not forget that it is life eternal, spirit- 
ually to know the only ti , and Jesus Christ whom he 
has sent. seh ogy: 
a % : 
eS LECTURE KYL 


ON se | 
Belief of it universal—Dr. Clarke’s argument 


_ His Existen I é 
fallacy—Idea of God—Argument for his Being 


a prio 

founded 
from the existence of a material Universe—Argument from 
the marks of Design in the Universe. ; 


Tue primary article of Natural and Revealed Reli- 
gion is the existence of God. If there is such a being, 


he is the proper object of the reverence, adoration, 


thanksgiving, and confidence of his intelligent crea- 
tures, and of all the other exercises and duties which 
are implied in the notion of religion. If there is no 
such Being, men have nothing to hope or to fear be- 
yond the passing events of time, are subject to no law 
but that of blind and stern necessity, and can rationally 
propose no higher end, during their fugitive existence, 
than to take care of themselves, and secure their happi- 
ness by overs pedient in their power. Virtue and 
vice are wor out meaning, and the only founda- 
tion of a distinction of actions is prudence, or a selfish 
regard to their present interests, which are paramount 
to beings who know that they shall soon cease to think 
and feel. : 

The belief of the existence of God may be said to 
be natural to man, ere the reason of a human being 
matured, it m resumed, that on contemplating 
the objects aroun ,; he would be led to the conelu- 
sion that there is an intelligent Power which created 
the universe, or at least sustains and governs it; and 
this idea seems to be favoured by the words of an in- 
spired writer, that ‘*the invisible things of God, from 
the creation-of the world, are clearly seen, being under- 
stood by the things which are made.’’* But as this 
point has been disputed, we may affirm, that the notion 
ofa First Cause, the Author of life; and motion, and 
order, is so agreeable to the dictates of reason, and 
so exactly accords with the appearances of nature, that 
as soon as it is proposed, it will meet with the cordial 
assent of every person who is not prejudiced. Hence 
it may be deemed unnecessary to enter upon a proof of 
the existence of God; and to some it may appear to be 
presumptuous and irreverent, because it seems, in the 
first instance, to call in question a truth of which it is 
impiety to doubt. But there are two considerations 
which justify our procedure. 

Let it be remarked, that although men, with a very 
few exceptions, have in all ages admitted the existence 
of God, yet many have paid little attention to the sub- 
ject, and having received it upon authority, without 
exercising their own thoughts, would be much per- 
plexed if they were called to give a reason of their 
faith. ‘They may be regarded | oe in religion, 
who require to be taught to read the characters of their 
Maker’s glory, which are s d upon his works; and 
those upon whom the office of teaching them devolves, 
should be previously furnished with the requisite know- 
ledge. Besides, a review of the argument may be emi- 
nently useful to such as are already convinced. It is 
impossible that a truth so important and sublime, on 
which the hopes and fears, the duty and the happiness 
of mankind are suspended, can occupy their attention 
too much, or be too deeply impressed upon their minds. 
We have all to lament that Se improncion is so faint, 
and the obvious remedy for this evil, is frequent and 

attentive meditation on the signatures of the power and 
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the existence of a 


e idea of Him; estimate of its force—Argument | 


majesty of the Divine Being-with which we are sur- 
rounded. I may add, 
at present be, we ca 


owever firm our belief may 
ell to what trials it may be 
ections it may be assailed. 


exposed, and with wha 
Some of the most 


0 
vout 


men whom the wor ? 
saw, have complained that there were moment : 


they were disturbed with doubts respecting not only 


the dispensation of providence, but the perfections and 
In ancient times, certain Pagans were stigmatised as 
atheists ; justly in so ases, but in others it may be 
uestioned whether th ree was founded on their 
isbelief of the popular systems of religion. Lord 
Bacon expresses hen 3 if he doubted whether any 
man could be really an atheist. _‘* The Scripture sait 
‘the fool hath said in his heart, there is no God.’ r 
not said, the fool hath thought in his heart, so as he 


rather saith it by rote to himself, as that he Idhave, 
than that he can thoroughly it, or be uaded 
of it. For none deny there 1 God, b se for 


whom it maketh there were no God. It appeareth in 
nothing more, that atheism is rather in the lip than in 
the heart of men, than by this; that atheists will ever 
be talking of that their opinion as if they fainted in it 
within themselves, and would be glad to be strengthen- 
ed by the consent of others.””* It is certain, however, 
that atheism has been avowed, and in no period more 
openly than in the present age, whe spirit of im- 
piety has gone forth, and is labouring by the arts of 
sophistry, to persuade men to throw away their Bibles 
and their reason, and with the discipline, to renounce 
the ‘hopes, of religion. Modern philosophy pretends 
to demonstrate, that there is no intelligent Bein ae! 
presides over nature, no Lawgiver whom we are fox 
to obey, no Judge who will call us to an account; in 
short, that the idea of a God, wise, vighiayes and holy, 
is a tale of the nursery, a dream of superstition. What- 
ever misgivings of mind professed atheists may experi- 
ence, whatever suspicions of their own reasonings may 
at times check their confidence, their publie dissent 
from the general opinion on this momentous subject, 
calls upon us to be prepared to encounter their argu- 
ments, and to secure the foundation of our faith, 

The existence of God has been proved by metaphy- 
sical arguments, which it requires acuteness of intel- 
lect and close attention to understand, and which are 
therefore useless.to the greater part of men; and by 
arguments of a simpler kind, adapted to common capa- 
cities, and founded upon the things which are-obvious 
to our senses. When the celebrated Mr. Whiston was 
conversing with Dr. Clarke about his Discourse con- 
cerning the being and attributes of God, pointing toa 
nettle, he told him that that weed furnished more satis- 
factory evidence than all his abstruse reasoning; to 
which the Doctor answered, that it was true, but that 
since the adversaries of religion employed metaphy- 
sics against it, it was necessary to repel them with 
their own weapons. 

In demonstrating this fundamental truth, recourse 
may be had to the argument a@ priori, or to the argu- 
ment a posteriori. "The argument a posteriori infers the 
cause from the effect, proves the existence of a 
Creator from the work eation. It is an ascending 
process, by which we from what is seen to what 
is unseen, from things to their first principle. The 
argument @ priori infers the effect from the cause, and 
consequently supposes something to exist before that, 
the existence of which is deduced from it. Hence it 
should seem that this argument can have no place in a 
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demonstration of the existence of God, who preceded . 


all other beings, and is the cause of every thing which 
exists. To this objection it has been replied, ‘that 
though no thing nor being can be prior to that Being, 
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God, as necessarily imply his existence. The force of 
the argument lies in this, that what we clearly and 
distine ie perceive to belong to the nature and essence 
of a thing, may be with truth affirmed of the thing 
itself; as, if I clearly perceive that to be an animal 
doth belong to the nature of man, I may with truth af- 
firm that man is a living creature; if I find it demon- 
strably true, that a triangle has three angles equal to 
two right ones, I may truly affirm it of any triangle. 
But now we assume, that upon the most exact search 
and inquiry, I clearly perceive that necessary existence 
doth immutably belong to the nature of God, therefore 
I may with.as much truth affirm, that God exists, as 
that man is a living creature, or a triangle hath three 
angles equal to two right ones. 

In order to manifest more clearly the force of this 
argument, in which some kind of sophism may be 
suspected, he proceeds to observe, in the first place, 
that the greatest evidence we can have of the truth of 
a thing, is a clear and distinct perception of it in our 
minds. When we speak of clear and distinct percep- 
tions, we suppose the mind to proceed upon evident 
principles of reason, or to have such notions of things, 
which, as far as we can perceive by the light of reason, 
do agree with the natures. of the things which we ap- 
prehend ; if in such things then there be no ground of 
certainty, it is as much as to say that our faculties are 
to no purpose, which highly reflects either upon God 
or nature. In the second place, we have clear and 
distinct perception that necessity of existence doth be- 
long to the nature of God. We are to consider the vast 
difference which there is in our notion of the nature of 
God, and of the nature of any other being. In all other 
beings, I grant we may abstract essence and existence 
from each other; now, if I can make it appear that 
there is evident reason, ex parte rei,* why I cannot do 
it in the notion of God, then it will be more plain that 
necessity of existence doth immutably beleng to his 
nature. It is manifest to our reason, that in all other 
beings of which we apprehend the natures, nothing 
else can be implied in the natures of them beyond the 
bare possibility of existence, no, although the things 
which we do apprehend do really exist, because, in 
forming an idea of a thing, we abstract from it every 
thing which is not implied in the very nature of the 
thing; now existence being only contingent and pos- 
sible as to any other being, it cannot be any ingredient 
of its idea, because it doth not belong to its essence ; 
for we. may fully apprehend the nature of the thing 
without attributing existence to it. But now, in our 
conception of.a Being absolutely perfect, bare possi- 
bility or contingency of existence speaks a direct re- 
pugnancy to the idea of him; for how can we conceive 
that Being absolutely perfect; which may want that 
which gives life to all other perfections, namely, exis- 
tence? The only scruple in this. case is, whether this 
necessary existence doth really belong to that Being 
whose idea itis, or is only a mode of our conception 
in apprehending God. Here we have no rule so cer- _ 
tain and evident as this, that in those things which are 
merely joined together by the act of the mind, the un- 
derstanding can abstract them, and divide them in its 
conceptions from each other; but in such things as 
cannot be divided without altering the essence of the 
subject to which they are ascribed, it is a certain evi- 
dence that they were not conjoined by the mere act of 
the mind, but do immutably belong to the natures of 
the things themselves. The reasons which make us 
attribute bare possibility of existence to any being, are 
taken away when we conceive a Being absolutely per- 
fect, for then existence is implied among the number 
of perfections, and this Being is independent upon all 
others, and infinitely powerful, so that nothing can 


which is the First Cause and Original of all things; 
yet there must be in nature a ground or reason, a per- 
manent ground or reason, of the existence of the First 
_ Cause; otherwise its existence would be owing to, or 
depend upon, mere chance.”’ “ The existence, therefore, 
of the First. Cause is necessary ; necessary absolutely 
and in itself. And therefore, that necessity is @ prior?, 
and in the order of nature, the ground or reason of its 
existence.”* But although it is Dr. Clarke who rea- 
sons in this manner, I suspect that we cannot form any 
distinct conception of his meaning. Necessity is an 
abstract idea, and when applied to the present subject, 
_ ean only signify, that there must be a First Cause. But 
how do we come by this notion? It is by profound 
- meditation upon the nature of necessity, and does it 
hence appear,-as an unavoidable inference, that a First 
Cause must exist? This indeed would be the argu- 
ment @ priort; but itis not in this way that we arrive 
at the conclusion. Our belief of a First Cause is 
founded on the fact that other beings exist, who could 
» not have made themselves, nor have existed in an eter- 
nal succession, as we shall afterwards see, and must, 
therefore, have been created by -a Being who existed 
without a cause. But this is the argument a posteriort. 
It is by this argument that we rise to the knowledge 
of the uncaused existence of the Author of the universe, 
and not by abstract speculations on necessity. We 
should never have known that he exists, but from our 
own existence and that of other beings around us; and 
as in this way we ascertain that he does and must 
exist, it seems absurd to talk of proving his existence 
_ @ priori.” Whatever use may be made of this argument 
to prove his perfections, it cannot be employed in proof 
of his being. Dr. Clarke himself acknowledges, that 
“the argument a posteriori is by far the most generally 
useful argument, most easy to be understood, and in 
some degree suited to all capacities; and, therefore, it 
ought always to be distinctly insisted on.’’} 

When we profess. to demonstrate the existence of 
God, we speak of a Being, underived, independent, im- 
mutable, and possessed of every possible perfection. 
It is evident that in the idea of God every perfection is 
included, because if one or’ more were ‘wanting, we 
could conceive another Being who possessed them all, 
and that other would be God. We therefore ascribe to 

' him every excellence, intellectual and moral, not only 
ower but wisdom, not only goodness but purity. 
hese perfections subsist in the highest possible de- 

gree. If they were subject to any limitation, there 
might be a Being who possessed them without limita- 
tion; and to him, as soon as he was known, it would 
be our duty to transfer the homage which we had 
hitherto paid to another, whom we now found to be in- 
ferior to him. In short, God is a Being to whom 
the designation of Optimus Maximus, with which the 
heathens dignified him under the name of Jupiter, justly 
belongs. Heis the Greatest and the Best, incompre- 
hensible to finite minds, of whom we cannot form an 
idea but by uniting every conceivable excellence in one 
assemblage, and supposing them to extend beyond the 
highest attainments of the most exalted creatures, and 
the utmost reach of the most enlarged understanding. 

Inow proceed to lay before you the arguments by 
which the existence of God is evinced. 

1. An argument which has been frequently advanced 
by metaphysical writers, is founded on the idea of God. 
As itis very abstruse, and J am not sure that Idis- 
tinctly apprehend it, I shall give you a statement of 
it, nearly in the words of Bishop Stillingfleet, in whose 

_Origines Sacre, it is fully detailed. He hegins with 

observing, that such things are contained in the idea of 


1 


* Clarke’s Discourse concerning the being and attributes of 
God, Edit. 10th, p. 498. Answer to Seventh Letter. 
t Ibid, p. 499. { Book il. Ch. 1. § 14. 


%* On the part of the thing, or from the nature of the thing. 
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that necessity of existence ee belong to 


and notion of God, an t any mode of our 
conception ; because, if we take away y of 
{ ng ab- 


. It not only follows as a necessary 
om these preliminaries, but is in itself 
‘the reason of any persons that if necessary 


existence b s to the nat ‘od, he exists ; for 
it implies than a contradiction, for a being to 
exist nece and yet that it should be questionable 


whether he doth exist or not. 

Such is the celebrated argument for the existence of 
God, which was brought forward by Des Cartes, and 
had been hinted at by some of the Schoolmen. I know 
not whether you have heen able to follow the reasoning, 
and what impression it has made upon your minds. By 
some it has been considered as a complete demon- 
stration, which su es all other arguments; but 
others have viewed a different light. It is one ob- 
jection to it, that it is not easily apprehended, and al- 
most eludes the grasp of the understanding: and it is 
of too shadowy a nature to produce a strong and vivid 
effect. By many distinguished metaphysicians and 
divines, it has b ounced to be a sophism. Itis 
acknowledged t ever properties are included in 
the clear idea or of a subject, do certainly belong 
to it; and indeed, it is a selfevident and tautological 
proposition, that all things comprehended ing? con- 
ception of the mind, may be predicated o j 
here the reasoning fails, in that it infers the actual exis- 
tence of an object in natura,* from the existence 
of the idea of it i ind. ‘It seems to extend 
only,” as Dr. Clar rves, ** to the nominal idea 
or mere definition of a self-existent Being, and does 
not, with a sufficiently evident connection, refer and 
apply that general nominal idea, definition, or notion, 
which we frame in our own mind, to any real particular 
being actually existing without us.”t All that can be 
legitimately inferred is this, that-if there exists any 
Being, in the clear idea of wh cessary existence 
is involved, that Being exists by a necessity of nature. 
If you say, but necessary existence is involved in the 
idea of God, it is manifest that the only just inference 
is, if God exists, necessary existence ought to be affirm- 
ed of him. You do not demonstratively prove that 
God exists in opposition to the atheist; you merely 
conclude hypothetically, that if there isa God, his ex- 
istence is necessary. This the atheist readily grant, 
and at the same time retain his opinion; because all 
that you have done is to settle the true idea of a God, 
while it still remains a subjecf of dispute, whether such 
a Being exists. I conclude with the words ee Locke, 
who, declining to enter upon this argum contents 
himself with the following general remark, “that it is 
an ill way of establishin existence of God, to lay 
the whole stress of so im nt a point upon that sole 
foundation, and take some men’s having that idea of 


God in their minds, (for it is evi Oo en have 
none, and some worse than n the, mos very 
different,) for the only proof of and out of an 
er-fondness of that dicing in ; cashier, or at 

t endeavour to invalidate, all other arguments, and 
forbid us to hearken to those proofs as being weak or 
fallacious, which our own existence, and the sensible 
P of the universe, offer so clearly and cogently to 


our thoughts, I deem it impossible for a consider- 
ing man to withstand them.” { 


II. Our second argument is, that since something 


exists now, something must existed from eternity. 
The foundation of this argumentis, the present existence 
of ourselves, and of the other parts. of the universe. 


* In the world, or universe. + Clarke’s Discourse, p. 20. 
{ Essay on the Human Understanding, B. iv. c. 10 


But 


tence by consciousness, 
ngs by the evidence of 
licit credit by the law 
ng the least regard to the 
attempts of sceptical philosophers to invalidate 1 
testimony. He e infer that something has exi 
from eternity, fo mohing is more evident than that 
there ever had ime when no being existed, it. 
was impossible t being should have ever come 
i being has.a reason or ground 
of its existe i i *% then it is self- 
existent, or in the will anc er me other being. 
But according to the s ition, no being necessarily 
exists, for there wasa til en no being* was; and 
consequently there was » ason 
being should ever exist. There was 
was nothing, and how could so i 
-duced? Beings could not ma 
would suppose them to have exis 
and they could not have sprung up 
signifies no cause of any kind, an 
expressing our ignorance of the cause. 
It is then certain, that since something now exists, 
something must havé existed from eternity. About the 
truth of this proposition, there is in fact no dispute. It 
is admitted by atheists themselves; and, accordingly, 
the most celebrated of them in ancient ti picurus 
and his followers, while they maintained e willta, ; 
or the present system of the universe, was formed by a 
fortuitous concourse of atoms, felt.the necessity of ac- 
infinite space 


me when there 


| knowledging that atoms had moved in 
from eternity. A 

The atheist, being compelled to concede that some- 
thing has existed from eternity, will tell us that it is” 
| the universe itself. Nature is underived and self-exist- 

ent; we can trace no vestige of a beginning, and we 

see no prospect of an end. He has no objection to the » 
idea of an eternal Being, if that being is not understood 
to be endowed with intelligence and power, and above 
all, to be possessed of such moral perfections as justice 
and purity, the thought of which would lay a restraint 
upon his conduct, and create the disquieting apprehen- 
sion of a future reckoning. 

Let us examine his position, and see whether it is 
consonant to reason. ‘The human race is an important 
part of the universe, which, according to this hypothe- 
sis, has always existed by an eternal succession. Of 
the individuals who compose this succession, not one 
is self-existent, but each is derived from his immediate 
predecessors. The present generation has sprung from 
that which preceded it, and that generation from an- 
other, and so on as far as the series can be traced. 
Here then is a succession, every p f which had a 
beginning. ‘To tell us that it is eternal, is to substitute 
a mere assertion for proof, and to hurry us on to the 
conclusion, without giving us time to inquire whether 
it is possible that such a succession could be eternal. 
We ask, how could a succession be eternal, although 
allits parts had a beginning? How could all the parts 
have a beginning, and yet the whole be without begin- 
ning? How could the individ be dependent in re- 
spect of their being, having each derived it from his 
parents, and yet the race be xistent? Iam unable 
to conceive a more express ¢ ion, than to assert 
that all the parts had a beginning, but that the whole 
had no beginning; that the parts are finite, but that the 
whole is infinite. When we see a chain extended, we 
perceive the limits of each link, and conclude that, if 
we had time and opportunity, we could trace it to the 
first link. It would never enter into our minds that the 
chain was stretched out in infinittum.* The human 
race is a chain; individual men are the links; and we 


| conclude as naturally and rationally in this as in the 


* Infinitely. 


ause why any 
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- former case, that there is a first link on which the rest 


are dependent. —No, say: 
beginning; there never 
is eternal. In other we 
ain which has only o1 é 
chain, he would be s 

his senses; but when some mer 
human race had no beginning, 
lieve that they are wiser than 
and assume the name of 


nN 
ord: tells us that there is a 

one end. Were any person to 
pposed to have 


_ the other parts of the one 
ge ‘animals and vegetables ; the diurnal motion of the earth; 


the revolutions of the heavenly bodies; and in a word 
all things, the duration of which is measured by hours, 
and days, and y eo have had a beginning. 

Som D disprove'the. a. of the universe in the fol- 
lowieeamners -If it has subsisted from eternity, it 
must have subsisted as it is; there being, on the hypo- 
thesis of atheists, no cause to produce a change, and a 
change being inconsistent with the idea of necessary 
existence. Hence we see, by the way, that matter 
eannot be that being which has existed from eternity. 
If it existed from eternity, it exists by necessity of na- 
ture. But it is an express contradiction to suppose 
that which exists necessarily, not to exist; and yet we 

are all sensible that there is no contradiction in suppos- 

ing the non-existence of matter, for we can all conceive 
it to be annihilated. It is a contradiction to suppose 
that which =“? necessarily, to exist in any other state 
or form. But we can conceive matter to be in motion 
or at rest; and finding some parts of it in the one state, 
and some in the other, we conclude that its existence is 
not necessary, but contingent. We can conceive it to 
be differently modified ; that it might have wanted some 
of its properties, and possessed others which do not be- 
long to it; that the frame of the universe might have been 
different; and that in our system there might have been 
more or fewer planets, and these might have been at- 
tended with more or fewer satellites. But if the uni- 
verse is self-existent, it must have always been as it 
now is. ‘The sun must always have been the centre of 
this system, and the planets must haye always described 
their orbits around him. There must have been eternal re- 
volutions of Saturn and the Georgium Sidus, and eternal 
revolutions of the Earth and Mercury. Now, as these 
revolutions are performed in different times, and, on the 
supposition of their eternity, are all infinite in number, 
it follows that we have infinites which as infinites must 
be equal, but being made up of revolutions performed 
in unequal times, are unequal. - But this is impossible, 
and the hypothesis from which it is deduced is absurd. 


It has been objected, that according to the doctrine of 


the infinite divisibility of matter, there may be one infi- 
nite greater than another, as the parts of matter differ in 
size. But the infinite divisibility of matter is a mere 
figment of the imagination; and, besides, only implies 
that our minds can affix no limit to the division, while 
here the division is actually made; revolutions have 
been described in periods longer and shorter, and yet 
they are equal in number, for they are all infinite. 

From the whole of the preceding reasoning, we are 
authorized to draw these conclusions ; that something 
has existed from eternity; that that eternal Being is 
not matter or the universe; and, therefore, that there is 
a God, underived and independent, the Author of every 
thing which exists. ; 

Ill. The next argument is. founded on the proofs of 
design in the universe, according to the obvious dictate 
of reason, that where design appears, there must be a 
designer. An argument is frequently drawn from the 
creation of the universe; and certainly if it can be 
shewn that the heavens and the earth had a beginning, 


subje 
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not give exist ice to themselves. Some 
e ‘made, in order to shew that 


ere Id 1 ot be eternal; and we have thus antici- 
pated a part of what might be said upon this head. 
Few, or perhaps none, of the heathen philosophers be- 
lieved the creation of matter; but, in general, they ad- 
mitted that it was arranged by divine agency, and con- 
sequently, that the present system had a beginning. A 
traditionary account of its origin seems to have pre- 
vailed among all nations; and the antiquity of the ac- 
count is manifest from the writings of Moses, which, 
without assuming their inspiration, ought to be con- 
Sideregas a record of the opinion entertained upon this 
in his age, which preceded that of authentic 
profane history by a thousand years. The recent in- 
troduction of arts, which in many instances can be 
traced to their inventors; the late origin of nations; the 
total want of any credible accounts reaching farther 
back than about six thousand years; the imperfect oc- 
cupation.of the earth, which must long since have been 
fully peopled if it had existed from eternity; all these 
undeniable facts concur to prove, that it is not long 
since our globe and its inhabitants were brought into 
being, and consequently, that there | is a great First 
Cause, by whose will and power they were produced. 
Not to dwell upon this argument, I would call your 
attention to the evidences of intelligence in the works 
of pabaregaern which we are authorized to infer the 
existence of an intelligent cause. If any man should 
deny that there are marks of design, I could not answer 
him better than in the words of Cicero: ‘If those 
things which are formed by nature are better than those 
which are executed by art, and art effects nothing with- 
out reason, certainly nature is not to be accounted des- 
titute of reason. How is it consistent, when you have 


looked ata statue ora painting, to acknowledge that art 
has been employed; when you have seen the course 


of a ship, not to doubt that it is guided by reason; when 


you contemplate a sun-dial, to be convinced that the 


hours are pointed out, not by chance, but by skill; and 
at the same time to be of opinion that the world, which 


comprehends those arts, and the’artists, and all things, 


is without reason and counsel? If any person should 
carry into Scythia or Britain the sphere lately con- 
structed by our friend Posidonius, the movements of 
which produce the same changes with respect to the 
sun, and the moon, and the five planets, which take 
place every day and: night in the heavens, who in these 
barbarous countries could doubt that that sphere was 
constructed by reason? But these,’’ namely, certain 
philosophers to whom he refers, ‘“‘ doubt concerning 
the world, whet er it-was made by chance, or by neces- 
sity, or by the divine reason and mind; and think that 
Archimedes had more concern in imitating the motions 
of the sphere than nature in electing them.”’* Such 
are the reflections of that eloquent orator, and they 
command the approbation of every reflecting mind. If 
we lighted upon a book containing a well-digested 
narrative of facts, or a train of accurate reasoning, we 
should never think of calling it a work of chance, but 
would immediately pronounce it to be the production 
of a cultivated*mind. If we saw in a wilderness a 
building well proportioned, commodiously arranged, 
and furnished with taste, we should conclude without 
hesitation, and without the slightest suspicion of mis- 
take, that human intellect and human labour had been 
employed in planning and erecting it. In cases of this 
kind, an atheist would reason precisely as other men 
do. Why then does he not draw the same inference 
from the proofs of design which are discovered in 
the works of creation? While the premises are the 


* De Nat. Deor. lib. ii. § 34. 
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im same, why is the conclusion different? Upon what 
pretext of reason does he deny that a work, in all the | 
parts of which wisdom appears, is the production of an 


Sight was not before the eyes were made, nor hearing 
before the ears ; but the ears existed long before any 
sound was heard, and all our members before their 


onged to the body, and men ingenio 
ly contrived to turn them to good account. ‘There was 
no prospective ¢ ance in any of our organs and 


intelligent author? and attribute the berth ime office was discovered.’’* “In short, cording to this 

to nature, to necessity, to any thing, although it should | philosopher, for such he is called, ere notintend- 

be a word without meaning, rather than to God ? ed to see, nor tongues to speak, nor legs to move ; ei, 
It is impossible to survey the objects around us with | somehow they bel 


any degree of attention, and not perceive marks of de- 
sign, ends aimed at, and means employed to accomplish 


those ends. We need to go no farther in quest of evi-}| members; they were formed by chance; but luckily, 
dence than our own frame, which appears the more ad- | it happened that they mi é made to serve the vari- 
mirable the more carefully it is examined, and the more | ous purposes of our being, and as luckily, men made 


intimately it is known. No person who considers the 
use of the eye, and is acquainted with its internal 
structure, so skilfully adapted to the transmission and 
refraction of the rays of light, can any more doubt that 
it was intended for the purpose of vision, than he can 
doubt, when he understands the construction of a teles- 
cope, that it is intended to enable us to sce objects at a 
distance. No man doubt, when he examines the 
external form and internal configuration of the ear, that 
it is an instrument expressly provided for the conyvey- 
ance of sound ; or that the lungs were made for respi- 
ration ; the stomach for the reception and concoction of 
our food ; and jpemgendertal system of vessels known 
by the names “s ries and veins, for carrying the 
blood from the heart to every part of the body, and 
then returning it to its source; in one respect resem- 
bling the pipes by which water in the fountain or reser- 
voir, is distributed through all the streets and lanes of 
acity. No man can doubt that the design of glands 
is to secrete; of neryes, to propagate feeling and mo- 
tion; of the teeth, so differently formed, to cut and 
masticate ; of legs, to support the body, and move it 
from place to place; of arms and-hands divided into 
fingers, to perform the various operations which are ne- 
cessary to our subsistence comfort. These instan- 
ces are quite sufficient to satisfy any reasonable inquirer. 

Marks of design are equally apparent in the bodies 
of the inferior animals, which in their general structure 
bear a striking analogy to our own. When a difference 
is found, the proofs of wisdom multiply upon us, for 
it manifestly proceeds from intention to accommo- 
date the animal, or to adapt io its peculiar circum- 
stances. It is comprehensive wisdom ; wisdom which 
can command not only one system of means, but a va- 
riety of expedients, to meet the diversity of cases 
which were necessary to the replenishing of the dif- 
ferent parts of nature with inhabitants. For example, 
if one animal lives upon herbs, another upon seeds, and 
a third upon the flesh of other animals, we find that 
while they are in common furnished with a stomach, 
this member is differently constructed in each, so as to 
receive and digest its peculiar food. We observe again, 
that whether animals move upon the surface of the 


earth, or fly in the neal swim in the waters, their 


the discovery, and wisely resolved to take the advan- . 


tage of them. How ] was before this. discovery 
was made, and if som lapsed, how men contriv-— 
ed in the meantime to live without spe 


that it would-serve this purpose, and was therefore ap- 
plied to it; and you ihe, Mea at Lucretius, or any 

other fool, who affirms that sight is not the original de- ra 
sign, but an accidental use of the eye. . 

The theories of modern atheists are ore wise, 

or more worthy of attention. Thus, s count for 
the production of living creatures, by what. they call 
the principle of generation, that is, by a word ; others, 
by the supposition, which you will observe is only a 
supposition, that nature is full of living particles, 
which have a tendency to arrange themselves in organ- 
ized forms: and others, by what they call appetencies, 
‘¢ or propensities in parts of matter to particular actions, 
which by continual endeavours, carried rough a 
long series of generations, work themselves gradually 
into suitable forms, and at length acquire an organiza- 
tion fitted to the action which their respective propen- 
sities led them to exert.” 

*“ We know a cause,” says Dr. Paley, ‘‘ adequate to 
the appearances which we wish to account for; we 
have this cause continually producing similar appear-.) 
ances; yet, rejecting this cause, the- sufficiency ? ; 
which we know, and the action of which is constantly 
before our eyes, we are invited to resort to suppositions, 
destitute of a single fact for their support, and confirm- 
ed by no analogy with which we are acquainted. The 
* suppositions’ here alluded to, all agree in one char- 
acter. They all endeavour to dispense with the neces- 
sity in nature, of a particular, personal intelligence ; 
that is to say, with the exertion of an intending, contri- 
i mind, in the structure and formation of the organ- 
ized constitutions which the world contains. They 
would resolve all productions into unconscious energies, 
of a like kind, in that respect, with attraction, magnet- 
ism, electricity, &c. without any thing farther.”> —~ 

I shall resume this argument in the next lecture. 


external form. and i al organization are admirably 
accommodated to their mode of life, and to the place}: 
of their habitation. This variety amidst uniformity is 

an evidence upon which we may cofidansy depend, 


; 4 -_—_— 

that wiageppeats to be design is not the effect of ; 

chance, of a blind necessity which would always LECTURE X: Ville 

produce the same results, but of an intelligent mind, ge Bb 

wonderful in counsel and excellent in workinds of a ON GOD. 

Being fertile in contrivances, and in every instance | Argument, for his Being from the marks of Design in the 
_ choosin 1e best. Universe, continued—Argument from general consent ; its 


The doctrine of final causes cannot be admitted, 
without at the same time acknowledging a First Cause, 
possessed of knowledge and wisdom. Atheists have 
therefore exerted themselves to obscure its evidence, 
- to bring it into disrepute; but their attempts in 

is way have reflected no honour upon their under- In the last lecture, I entered upon the argument for 
standings and their hearts. ‘Our bodily organs,” | the existence of God, from the proofs of design which 
says Lucretius, ‘* were not formed that we might use bs 


them, but their prior forgiion suggested the use. Z 


just force—Argument from Historical Evidences of a Super- 
intending Providence—Reflections drawn from the Existence 
of God—Eternity of God ; proof of it—Dilferent from the 
elaine duration of creatures—Speculations respecting his 
‘ternal Existence—Spirituality of God—Doctrine of Mate- 
riality ; contrary to Scripture and Reason.” 


* Luc. dé Rer. Nat. 1. iv. 832. + Pal. Theol. ¢.23. 
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are discovered in the works of nature, and illustrated 
it at considerable length, I directed your attention to 
the evidence presented by our own bodily constitution, 
ization of othe animated beings. 
nus when we extend our obser- 


Jess striking and convincing in imi objects. To 
nized, cannot be 


signatures of divine wisdom may not be perceived. In 
the structure of vegetables, there is an arrangement, 
different indeed from what is observable in animals, 
_ but affording proofs not less satisfactory, of wise inten- 
tion directed to the same general end, the subsistence, 
health and growth of the individual, and the continua- 
tion of the species. There are vessels for drawing 
nourishment from the soil to which they are attached ; 
vessels for conveying the juices to every part; vessels 
for admitting and expiring the air ; vessels for the pro- 
duction of flowers and fruits. Between a vegetable 
and a stone or a clod, the difference is great, and can 
be accounted for only by the agency of an intelligent 
Being. In the latter we see simple existence; but in 
the former we perceive design. 

When we survey the surface of the earth, and ob- 
serve thalilleosition of its parts, it is impossible for 
any person in his senses to suppose that they were 
huddled together by chance. There are clear indica- 
tions of a wise and benevolent plan. - We see the earth 
in one place, stretching out into plains, and in another, 
rising into hills and mountains; and the reason of this 

_ diversity is apparent. The plains would be arid wastes, 
furnishing no sustenance for man and beast, with- 
out the higher parts, which attract the clouds, and im- 
bibing their watery treasures, distribute them. to the 
Jower regions in springs and streams which fructify 
the vallies, and give drink to their inhabitants. The 
surface of the globe is divided into the sea and the dry 
land. ‘The dry land affords firm footing to man, and all 
terrestrial animals, as well as produces the vegetable 
substances which serve them for food. The sea is an 
inexhaustible source of vapours, which rising in the 

_ atmosphere, are there condensed, and descend in mists 
and rains ; and at the same time, it facilitates the inter- 
course of nations, and the transportation of the produc- 
tions of one region to another. Had there been no 
sea, the earth would have been a desert, the silent abode 
of desolation and death. 

Once more, proofs of design present themselves to 

us when we look beyond this earth, and contemplate 
the system to which it belongs. 
the sun, and around him the planets, retained in their 
orbits by an invisible power, perform their unceasing 
revolutions, while light and heat flow from this inex- 
haustible fountain to cheer their inhabitants. In par- 
ticular, with respect to our earth, no rational man can 
doubt that its double motion is the effect of design, who 
considers that, by turning round its own axis once in 
twenty-four hours, the succession of day and night is 
produced; and that its annual motion round the sun 
gives rise to the changes of the seasons. 

But of examples of contrivance there isnoend. A 
few are sufficient to satisfy a candid inquirer; but in 
proportion as they are multiplied the argument becomes 
stronger; because, while it is" possible that chance 
might produce the appearance of design in a solitary 
instance, although it has never yet formed a watch, a 
house, or the simplest instrument of labour, it is con- 
trary to the idea of chance, that such appearances 
should be uniform or frequent. _ Our argument then is, 
that where there is design, there must be a designer ; 
where there is a plan there must be a mind in which it 
was conceived. The adaptation of means to an end 


In the centre is placed 


presupposes a being who had the end in view, and per- 
ceived the fitness of the means. ‘The universe is full 

igns. ‘They are visible in its general frame and 
in its particular parts. The refuge of the atheist-is to 
say, that the wisdom is in nature; but he speaks unin- 
telligibly, and we are sure does not understand him- 
self. Wisdom is an attribute of mind, and must re- 
side in a being distinet from the universe, as the maker 
of a machine is distinct from the machine itself. That 
Being is God, ‘* wonderful in counsel, and excellent in 


working.” 


IV. An argument for the existence of 


God is found- 
ed on the general consent of mankind. 


It has. been be- 


lieved in all ages and nations, and is therefore conso- 
nant to the natural unbiassed dictates of the mind. 


The fact of a general consent is, in the first place, to 


be proved ; and for this purpose, we appeal to the his- 
tory of the human race, of which religion makes a 


prominent part. It is objected, that some nations have 
been found without religion, or any idea of a God; but 
we have two answers to return. In the first place, the 
allegation has been made upon insufficient grounds in 
some cases at least, upon a superficial acquaintance 
with certain tribes, by persons ignorant of their lan- 
guage, and who had no proper opportunity to investi- 
gate their customs and opinions; and a more intimate 
knowledge of them has demonstrated that the account 
was a hasty and unjust.assumption. But suppose that 
there were some tribes who had no notion of religion, 
the strength of the argument would be little impaired ; 
because we do not affirm that men have an innate idea 
of God, but that the idea presents itself, with the evi- 
dence of truth, to those who are capable of thinking as 
rational beings; and if in the persons supposed, rea- 
son has not been exercised, if it is almost in a dormant 
state, and they in fact differ little from brutes, it is no 
more wonderful that they have not discovered this truth 
than it is that a blind man does not see. But it may 
be said, that the existence of God has been denied by 
men; who had cultivated reason, and were dignified 
with the name of philosophers. » It is not certain, how- 
ever, that they really disbelieved it, although the love 
of singularity might lead them to say so; but if they 
really did disbelieve, we know that prejudice and so- 
phistry sometimes pervert minds, which deem them- 
selves completely free from their influence, and that 
there is no truth, not even the evidence of the senses, 
which some person or other, calling himself a philoso- 
pher, has not controverted. At any rate, they are but 
a few against many, a minority not to be considered, 
when opposed to the innumerable millions who have 
maintained the contrary doctrine. ‘* Let it be suppos- 
ed,’ says Bishop Wilkins, ‘*that some men have -de- 
clared a disbelief of the divine nature in general; yet 
as there have always been some monsters among men, 
in respect of their bodies, so may there be likewise in 
respect of their minds; and this is no prejudice to the 
standing laws of nature.’’* 

It may be objected farther, that mankind have not 
agreed in the belief of one God, but of a multiplicity 
of Gods, and that, with the exception of the Jews, poly- 
theism was the system of all nations in ancient times, 
as it still is, where neither Christianity nor Mahomet- 
anism has been introduced. But even among such 
nations, the general principle was admitted, that there 
is a nature superior to man, by which the universe was 
arranged in its present form, and its affairs are still ad- 
ministered: besides, it should be remarked, that al- 
though the doctrine of the unity was much obscured, 
yet it was not altogether obliterated ; for even the gross- 
est idolaters retained the notion of a supreme deity, 
called Zews and Jupiter, by the Greeks and Romans, and 
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described by the latter, as hominum Sator atque Deorum*® 
Some of their philosophers approached still nearer to 
the truth, and conceived him to be exalted far above the 


shipped, not by images and sacrifices, but by devout 


meditationeand virtuous conduct. 

The atheists of the school of Epicurus, accounted for 
this genera] belief by the principle of fear. Primus in 
orbe deos fecit timor.t But this seems to be reasoning 
quite worthy of the system which it is brought to sup- 
port. It puts the effect before the cause. Other men 
would have supposed that fear proceeded from the pre- 
vious belief of a power or powers superior to mortals, 
which were able to injure them. ‘ Every other affection 
is excited by a suitable ohject; but in the present case, 
men by some inexplicable impression began to be afraid 
of something, they. knew not what; and thinking this 
very unreasonable, as it undoubtedly was, set about 
finding out an adequate cause oftheir fear, and luckily 
lighted upon the idea of Gods, terrible beings whom it 
was hazardous to offend. We ne ay nothing more 
about this theory, however ingenious it might appear 
to its inventors. 

Another attempt was made to account for this gene- 
ral belief, by ascribing it to the artifice of statesmen, 
who contrived in this manner to give greater authority 

to their laws, and to retain men in subjection by the 
sanctions of religion. But an assertion without proof, 
we are at liberty to deny. By what historical facts is 
it supported? Who was the first legislator, who pro- 
pagated the story of the existence of the Gods? And 
how did he succeed in persuading a whole people to 
give credit to a dogma, of which they had no evidence 
but his affirmation, and had never heard a whisper be- 
fore? If one legislator was the inventor of it, how did 
it come to spread rapidly over the whole earth? Or did 
all the princes and statesmen of the world assemble in 
congress, and having agreed upon this expedient for 
maintaining their authority, return to their respective 
countries to put it in practice?. Was there in ancient 
times a holy alliance? And how did it happen that 
they became the dupes of their own stratagem, and be- 
lieved in the Gods as firmly as their subjects ? 

With a few exceptions, the belief of a superior Being, 
obscured indeed by polytheistic notions, has prevailed 
among mankind. We do not appeal to this fact, as if 
the existence of God were to be decided by the number 
of suffrages, or rested upon the feeble basis of opinion. 
We would not represent it as conelusive in itself, inde- 
pendently of other proofs; nor is it the strongest argu- 
ment in favour of the doctrine, but can be viewed only 
in the light of a subsidiary one. The amount of it is 
this, that there is something in the constitution of the 
human mind, which leads to this belief; or that it is 
the result of the due exercise of the rational- powers, 
with which man is endowed. When we find men in 
distant countries, who had no intercourse with one 
another, born in distant ages, and differing widely in 
language, and manners, and modes of thinking, united 
in believing that there exists a great Being, who is the 
Maker or the Ruler of the world, what can we infer, 

but that the proofs of his existence are exhibited 
throughout all nature, and are so conspicuous as to be 
? The consent of nations corrobo- 
nt, which we have drawn from the 
a the works of creation; as it shews 

educed from them is nota local pre- 
judice, but a legitimate conclusion’ from the premises. 
‘* What nation is there,’’ says Cicero, ‘‘ or race of men, 
which does not entertain some notion of the Gods 
prior to instruction ® When, therefore, this opinion is 
not established by instruction, or custom, or law, and 


gods of wot by images and as requiring to be wor- 
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| cessary that that, in 
) be. true.??* 


“whom the univer 


all without exception firmly assent to it; it is necessary 
to understand that there are Gods, since we have im- 
planted or rather innate knowledge of them. It is ne- 
which all naturally agree, should 


'V. The existence of God mayne inferred from oe 
variety of facts in the history of human affairs. Every 
argument w roves a superintending Providence, 
proves that there , om intelligent and active Being by 

is governed. When we appeal to 
the order and regularity ae prevail, and to the bene- 
ficial results of the operations which are incessantly 
going on around us, the atheist tells us that these are 
the laws of nature... But what is nature? is it some- 
thing, or nothing; a being distinct from the universe, 
or the universe itself? If nature means the universe, 
he has given us no information. We inquired how 
there is such order in the univ and how such bene- 
ficial effects are produced; and vor it sufficient to 
say, that such is the constitution of things. Such an 
answer we might receive from an ignorant man, whom 
we had interrogated respecting something which he did 
not understand.. He would say, I do not know, but so 
itis. But surely we should never think ef calling this 
man a philosopher. With the exception of professed 
atheists, all men have acknowledged a Providence; and 
events oceur of such a character, as to Jead the mind 
away from the mere succession of ata ease and 
effects, to the interposition of an almighty and intelli- 
gent Agent. When we see an undoubted instance of. 
retributive justice—and such instances are not rare even 
under this mixed dispensation—we unayoidably think 
of an invisible Judge; and when we observe tokens of 
wisdom more than human, directing and controlling, 
and over-ruling events to its own ends, we have re- 
course to Him who works all things according to the 
counsel of his will. The atheist may talk of such 
events in the jargon of his system, but he cannot fully 
satisfy his own mind, and still less the minds of others. 
Hence it sometimes happens that, bold when there is 
no danger, but a coward when calamity and death seem 
to be near, he is dismayed at the tokens of a pre 
Deity, and with a voice of terror, implores the mer 
of the Being whom he lately scorned as a phantom. 

Under this argument supernatural facts have 
adduced as proofs of the existence of God. By the 
we mean facts which cannot be accounted for by the 
known laws of nature. There may be facts of an ex- 
traordinary kind which cannot be ealled miraculous, 
because, although they show a deviation from the ordi- 
nary course, they do not imply a suspension. of the 
laws, or the interposition of a power superior to them. 
They are the result of natural causes unusually com- 
bined; and in this way, we explain the production of 
monsters, and strange phenomena, which excite won- 
der. Butif it can be proved, that on any occasion, a 
law of nature has been suspended or reversed, it is 
a legitimate inference that there exists somewhere a 
oe by which nature is controlled. I atlude to two 
inds of facts as indicating the agency of a Being 

greater than nature and its Jaws, namely, miracles and ~ 
propheey ; and in appealin ese, I tread.in the steps 
of the most illustrious phi hers of antiquity, who 
considered omens, prodigies, and oracles, as proofs of 
the existence and providence of the gods. It would-be 
preposterous at present to quote Scripture as authorita- 
tive, because we must first be assured that there is a 
God, before we can know that any bcok contains a re- 
velation of his will. I refer to the sacred writings only ~ 
as records, the genuineness ef which has been fully 
established, and from which we learn that works, which 
may be strictly called miraculous, have been performed ; 
and that predictions were delivered many ages ago, 
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which have been subsequently fulfilled with the ut- 
most exactness. If a miracle isan event which could 
not be brought to. pass by any law of nature, it 
cannot be denied, that to give sight to a man born 
blind, to restore an arm or a leg which was wanting, 
and to still a storm by a’ simple command, were 
miracles: and what conclusion could those who wit- 
nessed them draw, or what conclusion can be 
drawn by those who are assured of them by com- 
petent testimony, but that there is a Being who sways 
the sceptre over the universe, and is possessed of 
power sufficient to the production of any effect? 
The same conclusion follows from prophecy, which, 
supposing knowledge in the prophet that does not be- 
long to man, must have- proceeded from an_ intelligent 
Being, to whom the future is as manifest as the pres- 
ent, and who possesses such dominion over physical 
and moral causes, over the material system, and the 
thoughts and volitions of men, as to accomplish. with 
unerring certainty whatever he had foretold. That 
Being is God. 

Such are the arguments by which. we demonstrate 
this fundamental doctrine of religion. Some of them 
are conclusive by themselves; and when taken togeth- 
er, they compose a mass of evidence which must give 
complete satisfaction to every person who fairly con- 
siders them, and which nothing can resist but prejudice 
and obstinate incredulity. 

Before I proceed further, I shall lay before you two 
or three reflections upon the truth which we have es- 
tablished. 

First the doctrine of the existence of God diffuses 
light and order over the whole system of creation. The 
atheist can account for nothing; his creed is embarrass- 
ed with inextricable difficulties. He ascribes eternity: 
to beings who must have had a beginning: he speaks 
of contrivances which had no contriver ; he sees many 
bodies in motion which observe a constant and regular 
course, but denies that there is a first mover. ‘To him 
the universe is a riddle, anda mystery. A Deity ex- 
plains the phenomena of nature. As soon as he is 
recognized, we have power which could call the things 
ih are out of nothing ; wisdom capable of arrang- 
ing and governing them; and goodness, the source of 
he beauty which charms our eyes, and of the happi- 
ness which is felt through all the ranks of animated 
beings. Icannot conceive an atheist to experience any 
pleasure from the contemplation of objects in which he 
perceives no marks of intelligence and benevolence, 
nothing on which an enlightened and feeling mind 
would delight to dwell. But, to the religious man, na- 
ture is a mirror which reflects the glory of its Maker. 
It is animated by his presence ; it brightens under his 
smile ; it speaks of him to all nations, and proclaims 
him to be wise and good. 

Secondly, the doctrine which we have established by 
so many arguinents shews us at the head of nature, a 
Being, the contemplation of whom is calculated to 
rouse the noblest energies of our souls, the best affec- 
tions of the heart. The atheist sees no being in the 
universe better than himself, and hence selfishness be- 
comes the distinguishing feature in his character. He 
lives to himself, and reg: rds his own interests as of 
paramount impartance ; and nothing but the dread of 
reaction and retribution, restrains him from making in- 
roads upon the happiness of others. To the moral dis- 
cipline of the mind; to acts of self-denial and disin- 
terested beneficence ; to the abhorrence of crime for 
its own sake; to the maintenance of purity and inno- 
cence, even when there is no danger of detection, and 
no. fear of any painful result; there is no motive in 
the system of the atheist. But theidea ofa God holds 
out to view an assemblage of perfections which com- 
mand our reverence and our love, and create the desire 
of approximating, in some faint degree, to the standard 
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| shall not fail.” 


of excellence. From this idea flow all the sentiments 
and emotions of piety, and the various exercises of 
virtue in the mortification of unhallowed appetite, the 
patient endurance of evil, and the practice of justice 
and charity. Religion is the parent of every good 
quality in man; the glory of his nature consists in the 
impress which it bears of the image of his Maker. 
Lastly this doctrine is replete with consolation amidst 
the vicissitudes and troubles of life. In the hour of 
extremity, the atheist has no resource but reluctant and 
sullen submission to necessity. He has nothing to 
reconcile him to the evils of life, which come, he knows 
not how, and rob him of a portion of his happiness 
without any compensation. His ultimate prospect is 
annihilation or unconsciousness, when the bubble of 
existence shall burst, and mingle with the elements. 
He lives like a beast, and like a beast he shall die. 
Amidst the distresses of the present scene, religion 
points to God, the Father of our spirits, the friend and 
guardian of the righteous, from whose omnipotent love 
there is every thing to hope. .It teaches us to resign 
ourselves to his merciful disposal; to be thankful even 
for afflictions, because they are instruments of good ; 
and to trust, in the most forlorn circumstances, amidst 
the decays and failure of our bodily constitution, that 
he will bestow upon us, in another state of being the 
happiness which it has seemed meet to his wisdom to 
deny us in this world. ; 


This great and glorious Being, whose existence we 
have proved by a variety of arguments, is ETERNAL. 
According to our conceptions, eternity is distinguished 
into anterior and posterior; or, in the language of the 
schools, into eternity a parte ante, and eternity a parte 


post; that is, we conceive of it as a duration preceding 


the present moment, which had no beginning, and a 
duration following, which will have no end. We have 
already seen that since something exists now, some- 
thing has existed from eternity; that that something 
is not matter, or the universe, but a living, intelligent 
Being, a designing Cause, the Author of the manifold 
contrivances which we observe in the creation. There 
was a time when he existed alone, and there never was 
a time when he did not exist. This existence is. not 
contingent, but necessary. He exists in and of himself ; 


fand to suppose any anterior reason of his existence, 


would be to strip him at once of eternity and indepen- 
dence; and would prove that we had erred in conceiv- 
ing him to be God, and that the name ought to be trans- 
ferred to the prior cause. Itis evident, that what ex- 
ists by necessity of nature, must have always existed. 
The idea of the Epicureans, that the Gods were formed 
by the same chance, to which they attributed the for- 
mation of all other thinos, was absurd; and their sole 
design in allowing their existence, was to avoid the 
charge of atheism, by a seeming acknowledgment 
of the popular system. ‘The ancients justly remarked 
that they granted it in name, but denied it in fact. 

As God has existed from eternity, so he will exist to 
eternity ; to use the language of inspiration, “ his years 

No conceivable reason can be assign- 
ed, why he should cease to be. There is no superior 
Being upon whom he is dependent for existence, and 
who might revoke his gift; and in his nature there is 
no principle of decay. From the one or the other of 


‘these causes, every other being might be annihilated 


or reduced to a state of unconsciousness ; but the Cre- 
ator is manifestly not exposed to their influence. ‘A 
principle,” says Plato, ‘has no origin, for all things 
arose from a principle, but the first principle arises from 
nothing, neither were it a first principle, if it were orig- 
inated by some other. And if it has no beginning, it 
can have no end.” Theeternity of God has been prov- 
ed from his immensity in the following manner. ‘The 
mode of existence,” says Gale, ‘always follows the 


ia 
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mode of essence, because existence, according to the} 
confession of the schools, adds nothing to essence but 
actuality ; neither is it indeed really distinct from es-| 
sence. Now duration is nothing else but continued ex- 
istence ; wh it necessarily follows, that if God’s 
essence be i e, his existence and duration must be 
also infinite.”* But as we have not yet demonstrated 
the infinitude of the Divine Essence, we shall not de- 
duce an argument from it in proof of its eternity. We 
think, that its eternity is manifest from its necessary 


__ Nothing there is to come, and nothing past, 
’ But an eternal Now does always last.# ~ 

These have been pronounced to be words which have 
no meaning; but with the same critic we must ac- 
knowledge, ‘ that as some being must necessarily have 
existed from eternity, so this being does exist after an” 
incomprehensible manner, since it is impossible fora 
being to have existed from eternity after our manner or 
notions of existence. Revelation confirms these natu- 
ral dictates of reason in the accounts which it gives us 


existence ; for hence, it is equally evident that it shall 
never cease to he, as it is that it never began to be. 
Necessity operates alike at all times. It is a perma- 
nent reason; it is the same now as it formerly was; 


and it will be the same hereafter as itis now. Contin- 


gent beings exist at one time, and may not exist at 
another, because there is nothing in their own nature 
which seeures their continuance; but a necessary Be- 
ing is immutable in duration. What he at present is, 
he always will be. 


From what has been said, we perceive an important 
difference between the eternity 0 and that which 
may be predicated of some of his creatures, as angels 
and human spirits. Both are destined to exist for ever, 
but they are not necessarily immortal, and there is no 
contradiction in supposing them to be annihilated ; nor 
is their existence without beginning, as it will be with- 
outend. There was atime when they were not; and 
all that can be said of them is, that having begun, they 
shall never cease, to exist. ‘Their life is an intermin- 


_ able series ; it will flow on without intermission, and 


never approach nearer to a close. It is an infinite du- 
ration, not absolutely, but as it is incommensurate, ad- 
mits of no limits, Saaeill be perpetually progressive. 
The eternity of God comprehends the past as well as 
the future, and is thus expressed by an inspired writer : 
‘* Before the mountains were brought forth, or ever thou 
hadst formed the earth and the world, even from ever- 
lasting to everlasting thou art God.” +~ And hence we 
may see why, although angels and the souls of men 
shall subsist for ever, it is said of God, that ‘he only 
hath ingests, To him exclusively belongs the 
attribute of absolute, underived, independent, and ne- 
cessary eternity. The creatures to whom we. have re- 
ferred, shall never die, but their continuance in life is 
the result-of the will of their Creator; and besides, to 
speak in our imperfect manner of so mysterious a sub- 
ject, it is only half an eternity which is allotted to 
hem as their portion, the half which is to come, while 
eternal ages had revolved before they were called out 
of nothing. But there is still a more important differ- 
ence between the eternity of God, and that of creatures. 
Theirs is not wholly possessed at once; it is enjoyed 
in detail, and consists in a perpetual succession of mo- 
ments. It unites stability and change; stability, as 
their existence is infallibly secured, and change, as it 
is a constant transition from one part of duration to 
another. . But the eternity of God has been defined to 
be the interminable possession of life,.complete, per- 
fect, and at once. J#lernitas cst interminabilis vite tota 
simul et perfecta possessio.|| The import of this defini- 
tion is, that the divine existence is not like that of crea- 
tures, successive; but comprehends what we call the 
past, the present and the future. These are divisions 
of time the first and the last have no place in the 
duratio e Supreme Being, to whom nothing is 
past, an nothing is futures The Schoolmen eal] it 
punctum slans, or nunc semper stans,§ and a celebrated 
poet has thus expressed it: 
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|| Eternity is the interminable, and at the same time, entire 
and perfect possession of life. 

§ An immoveable PRESENT, or an everlasting Now. 


ye 


of the divine existence, where it tells us, that he is the 


same yesterday, to-day, and for ever; that he is the 
Alpha and Omega, the Beginning and the Ending ; that 
a thousand years are with him as one day, and one day 
as a thousand years; by which and the like expres- 


sions, we are taught, that his existence with relation to 


time or duration, is infinitely different from the exist- 
ence of any of his creatures, a 


is impossible for us to frame any adequate conceptions — 
of itPy - 


consequently that it 


Whatever objections may be made to an eternal now, 


and a panel stans, as abortive attempts to express 
the mode 


are intended to signify, however confounding to our 
apprehensions, namely, an eternal existence without 


e divine existence, the truth which they 


succession, may be established by this argument; that 


a past infinite succession is impossible, as we showed 


in the preceding lecture, when proving that creatures 
could not have existed from eternity. We can con- 
ceive a future infinite succession, or a line continually 
extending ; but we cannot conceive a past infinite suc-" 
cession, or a line which had not a beginning. Hence, 
whatever difficulty we may experience in annexing an 
idea to our words, we must pronounce the eternity of 
God to be stationary, and not like ours, in motion. It 
may be objected, that in Scripture, his eternity is des- 
cribed by differences of time, and in particular that he 
is represented as one, **who was, and is, and is to 


come.”’¢ But it may be answered, that these are only 
adaptations of the subject to our modes of thinking, of 


which we have other examples in theattribution of cor- 
poreal members and human affections to the Deity 
We have no word which properly expresses the stable 
nature of his eternity, and are under the necessity ¢ 


applying to it words in common use, founded on 
divisions of time. ‘*In eternity,” it has been said, 


“there is no divisibility, no majority or minority, no 
priority or posteriority, no accession, recession, or suc- 
cession; no difference of time, but one indivisible, 
simple, and permanent instant.”” Passages have been 
quoted from Heathen Philosophers, which prove that 
this idea did not originate among Theologians, but was 
entertained Jong before the Christian era. I shall men- 
tion only the saying of Plato, “that the parts of time, 
it was, and zt 7s, agree not to eternity, because these im- 
ply motion and succession; but. eternity is always im- 
mutably the same.” 

A subject so far above our comprehension may be ea- 
sily perplexed by objections, It has been said, that if 
there is no succession in the eternity of God, all suc- - 
cession among creatures is impossible; what is past 
must be present, as well hat is to come. It has 
been replied, “that in the co-existence of God with 
creatures, there is priority and posteriority, not in God, _ 
but in temporary beings. The co-existence of thi : 
with God is successive, according to the necessitude 
of the things, and so the co-existence of God with the 
creatures admits of some kind of succession as to ex- » 
ternal denomination; not as if there were any new ex- 
istence of God with the creatures, but only by reason 
of the new existence of the creatures with God.” I 
know not whether. this answer is satisfactory ; but we 
may be equally puzzled with respect to the immensity 
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of God, and it may be asked, how ean he be present | times, were intended solely to affect the mind through 
in different places without being extended ? as well as, | the medium of the senses, and not at all to suggest the 
how can he co-exist with creatures, without a succes-| idea, that he was in himself such a being as was per- 
sive duration? It is no reason for rejecting a doctrine | ceived by the eye. We have no reason to suppose, 
established upon solid grounds, that there are objec-| that any of the persons who were favoured with such 
tions to it, which we cannot answer. It is acknowl-| appearances, fell into. this mistake. “The ascription 
edged on all hands, that the divine existence is myste-| of bodily members to the Most High, can be easily 
rious ; and I think, it has been proved from the nature | accounted for. It is simply an accommodation to 
of time, that this cannot be the measure of it.- Ina] our modes of thinking; and is designed to teach us, 
Being who had no beginning, succession is impossible. | that there exist in the divine nature, qualities corres- 
aving found that there is. a Being self-existent and | ponding to those in men, which are exerted by means 
eternal, we are naturally desirous to obtain some more | of corporeal organs. Eyes and ears are expressive of 
intimate knowledge of him, and in the first place, to | his knowledge, and hands of the power by which he 
ascertain what is his nature. Of the essences of all| performs his mighty works. We may add to these 
beings, we are profoundly ignorant: we are acquainted | considerations, that in other places of scripture, such 
’ only with their properties; but these we arrange in dif- | descriptions are given of the transcendent greatness of 
ferent classes, and call that to which the one class be-| Jehovah, as are utterly irreconcilable with the notion 
longs, matter, and that to which the other belongs, | of corporeal and limited existence. He who measures 
spirit. Both substrata, or subjects, are equally con-| the waters in the hollow of his hand, and metes out the 
cealed from us by an impenetrable veil. The objection | heavens with a span, and comprehends the dust of the 
against the existence of spirit, that we can form no con- earth in a measure, may justly ask, “’To whom will 
ception of it, holds-in full force ° against ‘the existence | ye liken God? or what likeness will ye compare unto 
of matter, for we have no idea of it distinct from its | him?” 
qualities. The conclusion to which we are led by the preceding 

As it has already appeared, that matter is not eternal | reasoning, is, that God is a Spirit. We cannot tell 
and self-existent, it has been virtually proved, that God | what a spirit is, but we know, that it is not com- 
is not a material being. If he were material, he could | pounded, that it is not divisible, that it is not the object 
not be immense, for it is not more absurd to speak of an| of sight or of touch. There are other properties of 
infinite duration which is past, than of an infinite exten-| spirit, which strengthen our argument, because we have 
sion, that is, of an infinite whole made up.of finite parts. | undoubted evidence, that they belong: to the divine es- 
It is certain that matter must have limits, however dif-| sence, but cannot be predicated of matter. 
ficult it may be to imagination to fix them. Besides,| First, he is a living being, as we infer from the fact, 
according to the acknowledged doctrine of the impene-| that there is life in the universe, which is replenished 
trability of matter, or that two bodies cannot occupy | with various orders of animated creatures ; and itigs.a 
the same portion of space, were the Deity material, he| dictate of reason, that there cannot be more in the 
would be necessarily excluded from every place which | effect, than there is in the cause. Now, life is the 
is filled up by the visible creation.” Were God mate-| peculiar attribute of spirit. Matter is dead. If our 
rial, he would be divisible; for divisibility is an essen- | bodies are said to be alive, it 1s solely because they are 
tial property of matter. His substance might be sepa-| connected with another substance by which they are 
rated, and would be actually separated by other corpo-| actuated ; and hence, as soon as the union is dissolved, 
real beings; who, occupying certain portions of space, | they are reduced to the same state of insensibility with 
would not only exclude him from them, but would in-| the earth in which they are deposited. God is called 

_terpose between one part of his essence and another, as | in Scripture “the living God,” and “ Jehovah,” which 
the continuity of a stream is destroyed by the rocks| is his incommunicable name, and imports that he pos- 
which rise above its surface. He would also be sub-| sesses all life in himself, underived, independent, and 
ject to change from every interposition of this kind;|immutable. He is the fountain of life; and all that 
would now be expelled from one place, and then fill up| feel:and think, all that exert the various energies of 
another, as different bodies advanced or retired ; in short, body and mild) live, and move, and have their being 
as mutability is essential to matter, although there were | in him. 

no cause of mutation in himself, he would be continually| Secondly, he is an intelligent being, as we collect 
exposed to impressions from external objects. .I will| from the appearances of design in his works. But 
not add, however, that if he were a material being, he | knowledge is an attribute of spirit or mind. There is 
would be visible; because this is not a necessary conse-| nothing in the properties.of matter which is allied to 
quence; there being much matter which is not perceived | thought and feeling. Divide or combine it as you will ; 
by the eye, as the atmospheric gases, the magnetic} take it in its state of greatest refinement, pure as a ray 
fluid, and electric matter not in a state of ignition. of light, and subtle as an impalpable and invisible gas ; 

It will not be deemed superfluous to prove, that God | it makes no nearer approximation to thought than in its 
isnot a material being, if you reflect, that erroneous] rudest and most unshapely form. Even when organ- 
ideas upon this subject have been entertained, not only | ized, it is still unconscious; and merely serves as ; the 
by heathens, but by professed Christians. Some of the] instrument of sensation to the principle with which it 
Fathers appear to have poet that God had a bodily| is united. It is not the eye which sees, or the ear 
shape. The same was the opinion of the Anthropomor-| which hears, but the soul. Matter being incapable of 
phites, who believed, as their name imports, that when| intelligence, all the proofs of wisdom in the universe, 
man is said to have been created in the image of God, | are at the same time-proofs, that the divine essence is 
there is a reference to his body as well as his soul.| spiritual. God is a being possessed of understanding. 
Among the older Socinians also, the same gross appre-| He certainly knows every thing in the system which 
hension prevailed; and some of them maintained, that|he made and governs; and we may presume, also 
God was confined to heaven, and might be seen ‘there | knows every thing possible, every thing which his 
with our bodily eyes. power could effect. 

The passages of Scripture, which are supposed to| Thirdly, he is an active being. He is the first cause 
favour this impious opinion, have been misunderstood. | of all things which exist, the prime mover of this great 
The image of God in which man was ‘created, is ex-| machine. ~ We are conscious of the activity of our own 
pressive of a moral resemblance to -his Maker, and is| spirits, which are employed without interval when we 
elsewhere said to consist in knowledge, righteousness, | are awake, and are often equally busy ia sleep. Matter 
and holiness. Appearances of the Deity, in ancient] is essentially inactive. It moves only by impulse; and 
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as it cannot begin, sovit is ineapable of stopping. or 
altering iWthcton, Power belongs to God, as.we 
know from its effects; and it belongs to him, because 
-he is a Spirit. As he is possessed of intelligence, so 
he is poss of will; and its acts are omnipotent. 
He speak it is done; that is, the effect follows 
the volition, without delay and without difficulty. His | 
work is perfected in a moment, as it was in the begin- 
‘ning, when he said, ‘* Let there be light, and there was 
Jight.’ 

“Tt follows from the spirituality of his essence, that he 
is the object of mental contemplation.. We neither see 
his shape, nor hear his voice. Wrapt up in the mys- 
tery of. his nature, he is concealed from the eyes of 
mortals. He addresses our senses in his works and 
his word; but in this case, the senses serve only to 
convey tothe mind materials of reflection, from which 
we rise by a gradual ascent to a conception, imperfect 
indeed, but not altogether unworthy of the Being of: 
beings; with whom none in h 1 or earth can be 
compared, and whose glory t created under- 
standing cannot fully ecompreh eis “the King 
eternal, immortal, and invisible, dwelling in the light 
which no man ean approach unto; whom no man hath 
seen, nor can see.”’ 

+ 
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LECTURE XVIII. 
ON GOD. 


The Unity of God: inferred from the harmony of the Universe; 
just force of this A ent: Unity inferred from various 
other Properties in the Divine Nature—Unity opposed to 
Polytheism and Dualism—Account of Dualism—Unity con- 
sistent with a Trinity in the Godhead. 


We have proved that there is a Being distinct from 
the universe, who has existed from eternity by neces- 
sity of nature, and upon whom all other things depend. 
We have neither seen his shape, nor heard his voice; 
he is concealed from all our senses; and it is solely 
by the deductions of reason from the objects around us, 
that we arrive at the knowledge of him. The argu- 
ments in support of this fundamental truth are conelu- 
sive, and produce, in every unprejudiced mind, a con- 
viction not inferior in strength to that which we enter- 
tain of our own existence. But our inquiries will not 
stop here. We must feel a desire to be more fully ac- 
quainted with this mysterious Being; to make some 
partial discovery of his character ; to ascertain what he 
is in himself, and in his relation to us; w e the | 
distinguishing properties of his nature; wha omage | 
we owe to him, and what expectations we are author- 
ized to entertain. 

‘In our reasoning in proof of the existence of God, 
we have proceeded on the assumption that there is only 
one eternal and self-existent Being; nothing occurred 
in our progress which could lead us to suspect that 
there is a plurality. Those who argue from the idea 
of God, include in it every possible perfection, and con- 
sequently unity; for certainly a Being existing alone, 
without any equal, is more perfect and glorious than he 
would be if there were other beings independent and 
possessed of the same excellencies. The argument, 
that since now exists something must have 
always exi s not require that there should be 
more than one; for this is its amount, that since the 
universe could not have started into being by chance, 
nor have: subsisted from eternity, because an infinite 
past succession is impossible, there must have been a 
self-existent First Cause, and more than one do not ap- 
pear to be necessary. In like manner, when we reason 


i 


from the proofs of design, that there is a designing 
Sause, we meet with nothing which suggests the idea 
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of combined operation; but as we shall presently see, 
the uniformity which prevails, indicates a single agent 


throughout the whole system, as faras we are able to - 


trace it. The consent of nations seems at first not to 
be favourable to the point which we purpose to estab- 
because polytheistic notions were generally a- 


dopted; but it will appear, that amidst the strange 


aberrations of the human mind, the idea of unity was 


more or less explicitly retained. Lastly, the extraor- 
dinary events which imply the existence of a Cause 
different from nature, and superior to it, may béac- 
counted for without referring them to more than one 


Agent; or rather, as all such are properly connected 


with the same dispensation, and aim at the same end, 
they are all referrible only to one. : 

These are only introductory hints respecting the im- 
portant truth which it is my present design ‘to illustrate, 
namely, the unity of God. It will be necessary to enter 
into a full view of ithe arguments by which it is evinced, 
and at the same time to consider the opinions which 
are, or are understood to be, opposed to it. The pro~ 
position whieh it will be the business of this lecture to 
establish, is, that although there are many beings to 
whom the name of God has been given by idolaters, 
and some to whom it has been given by higher author- 
ity, in a metaphorical sense, yet thiere is only gee 
Being who is God by nature, self-existent, independent, 
and infinitely perfect. . 

The unity of God may be proved, first, from the con- 
templation of nature, and secondly, by metaphysie 
arguments. . 

The first argument is founded on the uniformity of 
the works of nature, and is level to every capacity. 
The system of creation, as far as it comes under our 
observation, is regular and harmonious, and furnishes 
no ground to suspect that there was more than one 
agent concerned in it. In order to perceive the truth 
of this argument, it will be necessary to enter into a 
detail of particulars. 

Let us begin with the human race, which is scattered 
over the surface of the earth, but in all its modifications 
is manifestly the production of the same almighty and 
beneficent Author. We observe some points of differs 
ence among the families and tribes into. which it is’ 
divided, in the features of the face, the colour of the 
skin, and I believe too, in the configuration of some of 
the bones.. These varieties, however, may be accounted 
for from the operation of Jocal causes, upon the hypo- 
thesis that they are strictly one race, descended from 
common progenitors; but laying revelation at present 
out of the question, and admitting for a moment that 
they are distinct races, we shall find the argument 
rather strengthened than weakened; because the same- 
ness amidst partial diversity, the sameness in every 
thing essential, while the diversity relates only to 
minute and trivial ciroumstances, irresistibly demon- 
strates that one Being made them all. They have all 


the same external form, the same instruments of motion - 


and action, the same organs of sense. When we exam- 
ine their internal structure, it appears that there is 
the same provision of meang for the sustenance of life. 
Blood is circulated by the sa 
arteries ; food is digested by the same process; and the 
same secretions are going on in the system. When 
they are viewed as intellectual beings, they present a 


considerable diversity, but not such as to infer a differ- 


ent origin. All the differences arise, not as some dream- 
ing speculatists have imagined, from a difference of 
minds, but from a difference of cireumstances ; and, ac- 
cordingly, we find that every where men possess the 
powers of perception, observation, comparison, and rea- 
soning, the power of volition, and the affections of love 
and hatred, fear and hope, joy and sorrow, to which we 


add, a sense of moral obligation. 
When we turn our attention to the other inhabitants 


ne apparatus of veins and 


Ps 


as 


. ing out air, which is necessary to the health and life of 
the vegetable. Lastly, all vegetables are endowed 


‘fancy that the globe was created by one Being, and 
_ that another, finding it a useless solitude, produced a 
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discovered, but the oldlaws of nature are always found 
in them ; new plants perhaps, or animals, but always in 
company ‘with plants or. animals which we already 
know, and always possessing many of the same gener- 
al properties. We-never get amongst such original, or 
totally different modes of existence, as to indicate that 
we are come into the province of a different Creator, 
or under the direction of a different will. In truth, the 
same order of things attends us wherever we go. The 
elements act upon one another ; electricity operates, the 
tides rise and fall, the magnetic needle elects its posi- 
tion in one region of the earth and sea, as well as in 
another.- One atmosphere invests all parts of the globe, 
and connects all; one sun illuminates ; one moon ex- 
erts its specific attraction upon all parts.’’* 

But the argument is not confined to this globe, which 
constitutes avery minute part of the universe. The 
Being whose existence we have demonstrated, is the 
Author of nature in its wide extent, and proofs of his 
unity are furnished by the most distant regions to which 
our observation extends. We know but little of them ; 


of the globe, we observe that in some respects they 
differ widely from men, as they differ from one another, 
but still we perceive a general resemblance. Although 
in shape quadrupeds are unlike us, yet the same com- 
ponent parts are found in their bodies as in ours.. They 
have the same organs of sense, organs of seeing, hear- 
ing, smelling, tasting, and feeling. In their internal 
organization, there is a surprising conformity. As they 
have teeth to seize, cut, and masticate their food,.so 
they are furnished with a stomach in which it is lodged 
and digested, and with vessels for conveying the nu- 
triment to the various parts of the body, by means of 
the blood with which it is incorporated, and which is 
circulated in the same manner as in the body of man. 
When the end is the same, and the contrivance for ac- 
complishing it is the same, we cannot reasonably doubt 
that the Artificer is the same. — Birds which fly in the 
air are very different from quadrupeds which walk upon 
the earth, and fishes which swim in water are different 
from both; but while their respective forms are adapted 
to the elements in which they are destined to move, 
they resemble each other in their internal organization, 
so far as their different kinds of life will permit, in so 
much that it may be confidently affirmed, that the same 
intelligence which contrived the quadruped, contrived 
alee? fowl and the fish. 

‘he analogy is not so striking in the case of vegeta- 
bles ; but still there are so many points of resemblance 
as to justify the introduction of them in the present ar- 
gument. They do not possess life, as implying sen- 
sation and consciousness ; but they are said to live, 
because they are nourished and grow like animals, and 
like them are subject to disease, the effects of old age, 
and dissolution. Fixed to the soil, they are provided 
with the means of drawing nutriment from it and from 
the surrounding atmosphere, by their roots and leaves. 
They are also furnished with vessels corresponding to 
those in animated beings, for conveying the nourish- 
ment received by the roots to the extremities. The 
juices flow in them as the blood flows in our bodies ; 
and, according to the opinion of some naturalists, cir- 
culates like the blood. The leaves serve the same 
purpose which lungs serve to us, by taking in and giv- 


sustained and governed by the same power which su- 
perintends the affairs of the earth. ‘There can-be no 
doubt, that there is one Author of the great system to 
which our globe belongs, since it is found to be a part 
of the system, a wheel in the mighty machine; for 
surely it will not be supposed that it was introduced by 
one Being among the works of another. While it per- 
forms its annual revolution around the sun, there are 
other bodies revolving at the same time in their orbits, 
and for the same purposes, at once to enjoy his light, 
and to experience a vicissitude of seasons. Now, the 
same law which retains our earth, retains them in their 
respective paths, namely, the law of gravitation; and 
to a refiecting mind, what is gravitation but the power 
of God? His power then, acts from Mercury to Ura- 
nus or the Georgium Sidus ; it is one Being who ex- 
erts his energy throughout this mighty portion of space. 
It will strengthen this conclusion to reflect, that some 
at least of the planets are known to be surrounded with 
an atmosphere as_ our globe is; and that the same ex- 
pedient has been adopted to relieve the tedium of the 
night, by the provision of satellites or moons whick ac- 
company them, and supply light in the absence of the 
sun. The eye extends heyond our system, immenseas it 
seems, and perceives many brilliant points, which we 
know to be bodies of great magnitude, that resemble the 
sun in being sources of light, and probably also of heat. 
We can hardly do any thing more than form conjectures 
concerning them. One thing, however, we certainly 
know, that the light proceeding from them is subject to 
the same laws with the light flowing from the sun, or 
from any luminous body on the surface of the earth. It is 
perceived by our eyes in the same manner, moves with 
the same velocity, is reflected and refracted like any 
other rays. Farther our knowledge does not extend ; 
but here we have a proof, that he who made the sun 
made the stars also. This induction of particulars, we 
have been told, serves only to establish a unity of de- 
sign; and, notwithstanding the uniformity of nature, 
it is possible that it is the work of more agents than 
one, who perfectly concurred in counsel and operation. 
It may be that what has been said, does not amount to 
a strict demonstration : but it cannot be denied, that it 
amounts toa high degree of probability, and even to 
moral certainty. It is evidence which fully justifies 
us in confidently drawing the conclusion, that there is 
one God. It does not leave the slightest ground for 
suspecting that there are more than one. ‘The mere 
possibility that there are more, can have no effect upon 
the question. The possibility is lighter than a feather 
in the scale, is a mere nonentity, while it is presented 


* Paley’s Theology, chap. xxv. 


as well as animals, with the power: of propagating 
their kind. 

Hitherto we have pursued the argument throughout all 
living nature. We see one Spirit working in all. When 
we pass to the consideration of the terraqueous globe, 
the proofs of God multiply upon us. Of animated beings, 
some are fitted to move on a solid surface, others are ca- 
pable of pursuing their course in the air, while others can 
live only in water. To provide for this variety, the globe 
consists of dry land and of sea, and is surrounded by 
an atmosphere. Thus the habitation is accommodated 
to the inhabitants, and both have evidently been con- 
trived by one Mind. The argument is precisely the 
same, if we suppose, as was actually the case, the 
globe to have been first formed, and then its inhabitants. 
The adaptation, in either case, suggests the same origi- 
nal, unless we -give way to imagination, and absurdly 


variety of ereatures to fill up its vacant spaces; an 
idea not more probable, than it would he: to say, that 
one generation of men built houses without any object 
in view, and another discovering that they would serve 
admirably for dwellings, took possession of them, and 
furnished them. 

Throughout its whole extent, our globe exhibits 
proof of its having been formed by the same almighty 
hand. Every where the dry land is composed of the 
same materials, and the sea has the same. properties. 
‘* New countries,” says Dr. Paley, “are continually 


but we discover enough to convince us that they are’ 


by te 
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to the mind as only a possibility, without even am at- 
tempt to prove its reality. With respect to every con- 
_tingent> fact, there is a possibility that it might have | 
been different; but this possibility does not in any de- 
etree weaken our belief of it, when it is fully attested. 
And why should we be one whit more influenced by 
the statement, that the uniformity of nature proves on- 
ly a unity of design? especially when, in every other 
case, from the unity of design we infer the unity of the 
Agent or Author. Ina composition of great extent, 
-and embracing a variety of topics, if we perceive the 
same spirit, the same train of sentiment, and the same 
style, supported from beginning to end, no man-would 
suppose it to be the production of different persons. 
The critic who should give a hint that after all it might 
be the work of several individuals, would gain little 
credit by his conjecture. There is not more wisdom 
in telling us, that all that can be inferred from the ap- 
pearances around us, is a unity of design. Sound rea- 
son concludes, withbat hesitation, that as nature is 
one, so its Author is one. = 
But this is not the only argument by which the Di- 
vine unity is evinced. . 
First, an argument is drawn from necessary exis- 
tence. Necessity is simple, uniform, and universal, 
without any possible difference, deformity, or variety ; 
and all variety or difference of existence must arise 
from an external cause, be dependent upon, and propor 
tionable to, the efficiency of thatcause. Necessity can- 
not, therefore, be the ground of existence of a number 
of beings, however similar and agreeing; because 
without any other difference, even number itself is a 
manifest deformity or inequality of efficiency or caus- 
ality. This is the argument of Dr. Clarke, to which 
he adds, * that to suppose two or'more beings existing 
of themselves, necessarily and independently of each 
other, implies this plain contradiction, that each of them 
_-being independent on the other, they may either of 
them be supposed to exist alone, so that it will be no 
contradiction to imagine the other not to exist; and 
consequently, neither of them will be necessarily exist- 
ing. Whatsoever, therefore, exists necessarily, is the 
one simple essence of the self-existing being.’’* 
Again, it is affirmed, that the existence of more gods 
than one is impossible. Let there be two, it has been 
said, and-let them be called Jupiter and Mars, Neéi- 
ther of them can be acknowledged to be God, unless 
both be acknowledged to be infinitely perfect. Does 
then Jupiter possess the same numerical perfections 


who has any thing above himself, or any thing besides 
himself, which is not dependent upon. him. hat do 
we mean by God, but a Being infinitely perfect, who 
comprehends in his essence every conceivable excel- 
lence, in whom all the attributes of which the human 
mind has acquired’an idea by reflecting upon itself, or 
bserving other objects, are united and subsist with- 
out limit or change? He is not only the First and . 
the Best, but the Greatest of beings, and consequently — 
stands alone in the universe; and when he surveys it 
from one end to another, can say, ‘‘ Is there a God be- 
sides me? Yea, there is no God; I know not any.’’* 
The moment you suppose more than one, you degrade~ 
them all, whether few or many, from the rank of divin- 
ity.. We could conceive a being greater than any of 
them, fal g who had no equal, and was the Supreme 


, 


Lord of ings in heaven and earth; and to him we 
should sfer our admiration and reverence. Two 
equal Gods are a chimera; the equality which is inten- 
ded to preserve their divinity, would destroy it. There 
may be more kings than one, because royalty only im- 
plies, that each is invested in sovereign authority in his 
own dominions; but there cannot be a plurality of 
| Gods, because from the nature of things, only one can 
be possessed of all possible perfection. 

In the next place, the unity of God may be ved 
from this consideration, that the supposition of mor 
than one deprives them all of independence, and, con- 
sequently, none of them would accord with the idea 
which we necessarily form of God as the uneontrolled 
Ruler of the universe. If there were two Gods, they 
would be possessed of equal power; for the slightest 
inequality on the part of either of them, would exclude 
him from the rank of Deity. It would be impossible, 
therefore, for the one to act without the consent of the 
other; or if he should proceed to act according to his 
own will, he would be immediately opposed by power 
as great as his own. If it be said, that as hoth would 
be perfect in wisdom, they would always concur in 
their views, all that follows is, that there would be no 
struggle between them; but still it would be owing to 
this concert, that either of them could act; and there- 
fore, both would be dependent, each upon the will of 
the other. How different are such beings from the . 
true God, whose will is the supreme law, who takes — 
counsel only with his own wisdom, who does not wait 
for opportunities, but acts when he pleases, and sees 
all his orders readily and punctually obeyed ! 

In the last place, the unity of God may be maintain- 


which Mars possesses, or not? If you deny that he | ed on this ground, that there is nothing to lead us to - 
does, you do not acknowledge Jupiter to be infinitely | the supposition of a plurality of Gods. Nature, as we 
perfect, since there are infinite perfecti without him, | have seen, appears to be the production of one almigh- 


which he cannot claim. It is necessa upiter is 
God, that he possess all possible perfections, and con- 
sequently those which are in Mars. But howiis this 
possible, unless he be the same Deity with Mars, and 


ty Agent ; and for all the effects which we observe, 
one such Agent was sufficient. It is a principle of 
science, that ‘* more causes of natural things are not 
to be admitted, than are both true and sufficient for ex- 


con ently there are not two Gods; or unless Jupi- | plaining their phenomena ;” and if this rule holds good 
te in in himself, as the cause, the perfections of | in the investigations of philosophy, it is of equal au- 
Mars, and have communicated them to him. But by | thority in Theology. Having ascertained that there 


this supposition, the independence, and therefore the 
divinity of Mars is destroyed. - Hence it appears, that 
it is not less contradictory to assert, that there are two 
beings infinitely perfect, than that there are two infinite 
extensions. But as these could not be without mutu- 
ally penetrating each other, that is, unless they be in 
reality one, or neither of them be true extension, so 
two infinitely perfect beings cannot be conceived, 
unless the perfections of the one be contained in the 
other; and consequently, they are in fact, not two, but 
one, or neither of them is infinitely perfect. { 
Further, the idea of God is exclusive of participa- | 


exists one Being possessed of infinite perfection, why 
should we think of another? The existence of another 
would throw no light upon the system of things, ex- 
plain no appearance, account for no effect. It w 
introduce confusion into our thoughts, as we shoul 
unable to tell how the constitution of the universe 
notice of only one, although there were in reality two ; 
and we should be at a loss to know, without special in- 
formation, to whom we owed our existence, and the trib- 
ute of gratitude and obedience. The power of one 
all-perfect Being was sufficient to create the heavens 
and the earth; the wisdom of one Being whose under- 


tion; it is appropriated to an individual, and does not | standing is infinite, is sufficient to govern them; the 
admit of application tomore than one. He is not God, } goodness of one Being whose resources are inexhaus- 
* Clarke's Discourse concerning the Being of God, p. 47. * Ts, xliv. 8. 
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tible, is sufficient to supply the wants of all animated 
creatures. One Being possessed of these attributes is 
sufficient to conduct us in the path of life, to protect us 
» from evil, toexcite and realize our most elevated hopes. 
Another God would be superfluous and useless. 

To the doctrine of the divine unity, there are oppos- 
ed polytheism, dualism, and, in the opinion’ of some, 
the doctrine of the Trinity. 

a irst, the divine unity is opposed to the opinion of 

~ heathens, ancient and modern, who; with much diver- 

. sity in their respective systems, have agreed in the be- 
lief of a multiplicity of gods. , Whether idolatry began 
before the flood, we have no means of determining from 

the brief history which Moses has given of the antedi- 

luvian world; but we know that it made its appearance 

not very long after that event, for the family of Abraham 

were worshippers of strange gods, at the time when he. 

was called to leave his country and his kindred. Of 

its origin, or the manner in which it arose, we have no 
particular account. Itis one of the singular opinions 

of Hume, that ‘‘ polytheism was the. primary religion 

of men. Mankind, in the earlier ages, were incapable of 

such reasoning as would have led them to the belief 

of one Supreme a and when, leaving the works 

of nature, they traced the footsteps of invisible power 

in the various and contrary events of human life, they 

1, “necessarily fell into polytheism, and the acknowledg- 
~.-ment of several limited and imperfect Deities.”* His 
hypothesis is founded, as we might expect, upon a total 
disregard of the authority of Scripture; and assumes, 
according to the dream of some philosophers which is: 

fit only to amuse children, that the human race origin- 

ally existed in a savage state, without reason as well 

as without revelation; and arrived step by step at the 
knowledge which they at present possess. On the con- 

trary, we believe that Theism was the primary religion of 

men, and that the various forms of idolatry which were 
gradually introduced, were so many corruptions of it. 

_Itis probable that, dazzled by the splendour of the 
heavenly bodies, men hegan to do homage to them as 
visible representatives of the Deity, and that from their 

real or apparent motions, they came to conceive them 

to be animated, and ascribed divinity to them. This 

kind of idolatry had commenced in the days of. Job. 

s¢ Tf I beheld the sun when it shined, or the moon walk- 

ing in brightness, and my heart hath been secretly en- 

ticed, or my mouth hath kissed my hand, this also were 

an iniquity to be punished by the judge: for I should 

have denied the God that is-above.’’+ Imagination 

thus awakened, and freed from the control of reason, 

was active in peopling every region of the earth with 

its own shadowy productions. . The various operations 

of nature were no longer understood to be the various 
operations of one almighty Agent, but to be carried on 

_ bya multiplicity of agents, who were distinguished by 
peculiar attributes, and had different provinces and 

: satire assigned to them. One launched the thunder- 
~ bolt, and another governed the winds; one ruled the 
sea, and another the dry land; woods, mountains, 
springs, rivers, gardens, fields, had all their tutelar 
gods. Poets, who may be called the theologians of 
heathenism, enlarged and embellished the system by- 
their elegant fictions. Great additions were made to 
the catalogue of. deities by mistaken admiration and 
gratitude. Those who had been distinguished by 
eminent talents, illustrious achievements, and actions 
honourable and beneficial to their respective countries, 
were after their death not only celebrated in songs and 
-by festivals, but were elevated to the celestial regions, 
and invested with authority over the affairs of this lower 
world. ‘The heaven of the ancient heathens was filled 
with heroes, legislators, and the inventors of useful arts. 
Men, not. willin to retain God in their knowledge, 


became vain in their imaginations, and proceeded to 
worship and serve the creature instead of the Creator. 
The true God was invisible, and they wished a God 
whom they could see. Hence they adored the heaven- 
ly bodies, the sun, the bright ruler of the day, and the 
moon, the planets and the stars, whose lustre cheered 
the darkness of the night. But as these deities were 
too distant from them in nature and in place, their 
weakness and wants led to a greater degradation; and 
gods were devised who more nearly resembled. them- 
selves, corporeal. gods in human shape, who were 
nourished with food and drink, occasionally mingled 
with mortals, and were actuated by the same passions 
which distinguished the meanest of their worship- 
ers. 

‘ It is unnecessary to produce a single argument in re- 
futation of heathen idolatry. It has been banished from 
every country, where reason has been restored to its 
proper authority by the aid gi revelation; and subsists 
under various modifications, only among those nations 
in which gross ignorance prevails. 

It is worthy of attention, that amidst the errors of the 
heathen world, some traces are discovered of the crigin- 
al belief, in the notion which generally obtained of a 
Supreme Deity. Even by the vulgar, who had sunk 
into the grossest idolatry, one Deity was acknowledged 
to be superior to the other objects of religious respect, 
and was honoured with the title of the Father of gods 
and men. Some of the philosophers approached nearer 
the truth, and conceived an idea of God as infinitely 
superior to the popular divinities; as a Being incorpo- 
real, invisible, and incomprehensible, possessed of all 
perfections, and to be adored by devout meditation. 
Many passages expressive of this sentiment have been 
collected from their writings by the industry of learned 
men. Pythagoras called God Monas or Unity, and. 
said, “‘apxny ue aravray povedx, that unity is the first 
principle of all things.” Plato declares that polythe- 
ism is contrary to reason, and Plutarch, that there can- 
not be many gods. To add no more, Maximus Tyrius 
informs us, ‘*that amidst the war of opinions about 
many subjects, we may find this one law in all the 
earth, that God is one, the king and father of all, and 
that the many gods are.his children, who rule with him. 
These things the Greek says and the harbarian, the in- 
habitant of the Continent and of the Island, the wise 
and the unwise.” ; 

Secondly, the divine unity is opposed to dualism, or 
the doctrine of two principles, which was held by the 
}ancient Persians, and was adopted by certain heretics, 
in the early ages of the church, and particularly by 
Manes, who incorporated with it a variety of notions 
borrowed from the Christian system. In general, dual- 
ism consisted in maintaining, that there were two prin- 
ciples, called by the Persians Ormusd and Ahriman, 
who were either independent beings, or were produced 
from all eternity by the first original Being. The for- 
mer dwelt in light, and the latter in darkness. Ormusd 
created man capable of virtue, and farniehed his habi- 
tation with the materials of happiness ; but Ahriman 
introduced evil and misery. . Hence there is a perpetual 
struggle between them, which will terminate in the vic- 
tory of light over darkness. The following words of 
Isaiah are understood to refer to the religious system 
of the Persians, who, in the age when he flourished, 
believed in two independent principles or supreme 
beings: but Zoroaster, the reformer of their theology, 
introduced a superior being from whom both were de- 
rived. They are addressed to Cyrus the king of Persia. 
‘‘T am the Lord, and there is none else, there is no God 
besides me: I girded thee, though thou hast not known 
me}; that they may know from the rising of the sun, 
and. from the west, that there is none besides me: Lam 
the Lord, and there is none else. I form the light, and 
create darkness; I make peace and create evil. I the 


* See his Natural History of Religion. + Job. xxxi. 26—28. 
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Lord do all these things.”’* It is probable that the 


system as reformed by Zoroaster, who is supposed to 
have had an intercourse with the Jews, was founded 


on the tradition of one Supreme God, and angels crea~ 


ted by him, age of whom are good, and others bad; 
and that in its original form, as teaching two indepen- 


dent beings, of whom the one was the author of good, 


and the other of evil, it was a corruption of the tradi- 


tion concerning God and that apostate spirit, who} 


brought sin and death into the world. It is evident, 
that if this was its origin, the doctrine of Scripture 
was grossly misapprehended. Satan, whom the Per- 
sians called Ahriman, the principle of darkness, was 
not created evil, but became evil by his own choice ; 
he is not an independent agent, but although engaged 


in constant opposition to God, the principle of light, is_ 


subject to his contro], can do nothing without his per- 
mission, nor is able by his most violent efforts to pass 
the limits which are assigned to him. 

The doctrine of dualism rests upon the mixed state 
of things in our world, as its only support. _ There are 
appearances which might lead hasty reasoners to con- 
clude that it has originated from two opposite causes. 
Good and evil are blended together. If man is capable 
of virtue, he is capable also of vice; and indeed is so 
prone to it, that a general corruption of manners pre- 
vails. He is hurried headlong by his appetites to abuse 
the gifts of the divine bounty, and stimulated by his 
passions to deeds of violence and cruelty. Can sucha 
creature be the work, or exclusively the work of Him, 
whom reason represents to us as all goodness and pu- 
rity? And how can he be the Creator and sole Governor 
of such a world as this? The earth is encumbered with 
rocks, covered with barren sands, produces briers and 
thorns, and poisonous herbs ; is ested with ferocious 
and venomous animals, and in many places is uninhab- 
itable on account of heat, or cold, or pestilential vapours. 
Nature is subject to terrible convulsions; the ocean 
encroaches upon the land; rain descending in torrents 
inundates the fields; storms and earthquakes spread 
devastation over provinces and kingdoms; disease, 
sorrow, and death, make havoc of the human race in 
the northern and southern hemispheres. Is there nota 
malignant power at work to counteract the beneficent 
designs of the good Being? 

It is acknowledged, that the appearance of things 
might create doubts in the minds of superficial obser- 
vers; but it is capable of a satisfactory explanation 
upon the principles of sound reason, especially as il- 
Justrated and confirmed by revelation. Man is a free 
agent, as our own consciousness assures us; he is not 


fixed to a particular choice, but among the o pre- 
sented to him, he may reject one, and give refer- 
ence to another. He is, therefore, a mutable being ; 


and although it may be difficult to trace the process by 
_which a creature, perfectly virtuous, first deviated from 
rectitude, yet being acquainted with the constitution of 
human n 2, we are at no loss to understand in gener- 
al, how moral evil found its way into the world. It is 
not the effeet of an original mixture of good and evil 
in our frame by two contending principles, who were 
both concerned in its formation, but it is the result of 
an improper use of the liberty with which we were 
endowed. Man is the work of God, and when he 
came from his hands, was the bright image of his ho- 
liness ; moral pollution does not belong to his essence, 
but is an accident; he has himself stained his pristine 
glory, and covered himself with shame. 
If the existence of moral evil can be reconciled with 


the belief of one God, holy, just, and good, there is no’ 


difficulty in shewing the consistency of the existence 
of physical evil with the doctrine of the unity. What 
some men would call imperfections in the works of 


* Ts. xiv,.5—7. 
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nature, do not at present come under ourconsideration. 
It cannot be proved, we presume, that there are any 
such ; but on the supposition that imperfections could — 
be pointed out, they would not impeach the unity, but’ 
the power or the wisdom of the Creator. Our concern 
is with those facts alone which might be conceived to 
indicate a different agent. It is plain that such an in- 
ference cannot be detiooed from physical evils, the ste- 
rility and ruggedness of the soil, inclement seasons, ~ 
and the long train of diseases and casualties~ to which 
mankind are subject ; because if moral evil exists, these 
are’ its natural consequences, or consequences which 
might be expected to follow it under the Divine admin- 
istration. It would be absurd to expect the habitation 
of guilty creatures to be a paradise. Knowing their 
character beforehand, we should have expected it to be 
what it is; or rather, we should have formed the idea 
of a world less beautiful, and more sparingly stored 
with accommodations, or of one darkened by the frown 
of its Maker, having the signatures of his wrath im- 
pressed upon every part of it. It would never have 
occurred to us, that its thorns and briers, its pains and 
dangers, were the contrivances of a different being. It 
is extreme folly to go about, as some do, to soften down 
the evils which exist into some kind of harmony with 
the beneficent character of the Deity. This is not ne- 
cessaty to our present argument, unless it were ascer- 
tained that goodness is his only attribute; and the 
attempt is vain, for the things complained of have 
been regarded, in all ages, as evils, and were meant 
to be evils, by our righteous Judge, as none can 
doubt who give credit to the testimony of Scripture. 
“Cursed is the ground for thy sake; in sorrow shalt 
thou eat of it all the days of-thy life. Thorns also 
and thistles shall it bring forth to thee; and thou 
shalt eat the herb of the field. In the sweat of thy 
face shalt thou eat bread, till thou return unto the 
ground; for out of it wast thou taken; for dust thou 
art, and unto dust shalt thou return.”’* The earth, 
when contemplated in the light of religion, exhibits 
no appearance of a divided empire, where two be- 
ings of opposite characters contend for the mastery ; 
it is a rebellious province, in which both mercy and 
severity are displayed, and the authority of the rightful 
Sovereign is maintained, by wholesome discipline and 
necessary punishments. - 
Lastly, the divine unity is opposed, in the opinion of 
some, by the doctrine of the. Trinity. The Scriptures 
seem to teach, and most Christians believe, that there 
are three persons in one undivided essence. The Fa- 
ther is God, the Son is*God, and the Holy Ghost is 
God. To each of these persons, understanding, will, 
and power are ascribed, and they are farther distinguish- 
ed by peculiar properties and operations. Now, say 
the adversaries of this doctrine, whatever countenance 
it may receive frem the figurative language of Scripture, 
it cannot be true, because it is absolutely inconsistent é 
with the unity of God; for how is it possible to con- 
ceive three distinct persons, without conceiving them 
to be three distinct beings? Hence they conclude, that 
the dogma of the Trinity ought to be rejected as sub- 
versive of this primary article of religion, and contrary 
to the clearest dictates of reason. 
If we fully understood this subject, and ‘could cer- — 
tainly pronounce the Trinity to be incompatible with 
the Unity, we should be under the necessity either of 
renouncing those passages of Scripture in which it is 
taught, as uninspired, or of putting a different interpre- , 
tation upon them. It is plain that the same thing can- 
notbe one and three in the same respect; and were 
this the doctrine commonly held concerning God, there 
would be no presumption in rejecting it as impossible. 
But it is well known that this is a gross misrepresen- 
* Gen, iil. 17—19. 
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tation, and that Trinitarians believe God to be one in 


one sense, and three in another. There is an error 
into which men are in danger of falling, which is com- 


mitted by the opponents of this doctrine, and it consists 


in, transferring to the Creator notions derived from their 
knowledge of creatures. We find that every living 
creature is an individual; that every man is a ingle 


person; and hence the ideas of one nature and one p 


son are intimately and inseparably conjoined in our 


thoughts. ‘These ideas we carry with us, when God 


is the subject of contemplation ; and forgetting the in- 
finite disparity between him and ourselves, we suppose 


that there can be nothing in his nature which is not in 
ours. It is a greater error than if a fly, endowed with 
thought, should make itself a standard to man, and 


maintain that he could possess no quality to which there 


was notsomething corresponding in its own constitution. 


In some instances, we are compelled to admit that 


there are certain properties of the Divine nature which 
have no counterpart inus. We and all other creatures 
are limited in being and powers, and are confined to a 
place ; but his essence and attributes are infinite, and he 
is present in every part of the universe. The duration 
of creatures is measured by time, or a succession of 


instants: but in the duration of him who is without 


beginning as well as without end, there can be no 
succession, for reasons formerly explained. These are 
as great mysteries, and seem to be as repugnant to 
reason as the doctrine of the Trinity. How long will 
it be till some men are convinced of the weakness of 
the human intellect; by considering the objects around 
them, none of which they are able to comprehend ? 
How long will it be till they learn one of the first les- 
sons of philosophy, that we cannot penetrate into the 
essence of things, and must content ourselves with the 
simple knowledge of facts ? 

If there is satisfactory proof of the doctrine of the 
Trinity, and what higher evidence can we demand re- 
specting the nature of God than his own testimony, we 
are bound to receive it without disputing, and to believe 


that a plurality of persons is consistent with unity of 


essence, although we do not know how to reconcile 
them. It is no excess of humility in creatures, who 
have just begun to open their eyes and to look around 
them, to acknowledge that things may be, of which 
they can form no conception; that there may be truths 
which their minds cannot grasp; that between finite 
beings, and Him who is infinite, no comparison can be 
instituted ; and consequently, that a conclusion founded 
on the supposition that the one is the measure of the 
other, is presumptuous and false. 

The doctrine of the unity settles religion upon a firm 
and immoveable foundation. We experience nothing 
of the uncertainty and anxiety which distressed the 
ancient heathens, who, amidst a multitude of gods, 
were sometimes at a loss to determine whom it was ne- 
cessary to propitiate, by whose hand evils had been in- 
flicted, and benefits bestowed. Knowing that there is 
only one God, we assure ourselves of his presence In ev- 
ery place, and of his agency in every event. If there 
is evil in the city, he has done it; and if good come, 
it can be traced to his bounty. Whithersoever we go, 
his eye beholds, and his power sustains us. It is his 
goodness which smiles around us in the fair scenes of 
creation; it is his inspiration which excites worthy 
thoughts in our minds, and devout affections in our 
hearts. We know to whom we should turn in the hour 
of difficulty, and to whom the tribute of our grateful hearts 


should he paid. ‘* It is he that sitteth upon the circle of 


the earth, and the inhabitants thereof are as grasshoppers ; 
that stretcheth out the heavens as a curtain, and spread- 
eth them out asa tent todwell in. To whom then will ye 


liken me, or shall Lbe equal ? saith the Holy One.”’* 


* Ts. xl. 22, 25. 
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Immensity of God: denied by some —Definition of Immensity ; 
distingtl hed from Omnipresence; proofs of Immensity—Dis- 


tingtished, om Infinite Extension—Unwarrantable Specu- 
‘Tetiohs fe ecting it—Presence of God with his Creatures— 
Practical Reflections. 


Our inquiries Concerning the existence and unity of 
God, are not mere speculations which have no connec- 
tion with our duty and our happiness. Whether there 
is a living intelligent Being, possessed of every possi- 
ble perfection, would be a point which we might spare 
ourselves the labour of ascertaining, if the investiga- 
tion were to terminate in the simple knowledge of the 
fact. It is inconceivable, however, that a subject, con- 
fessedly the most sublime which the mind can contem- 
plate, should be so barren of advantage. If there isa 
God, infinite in excellence, and the Parent of the uni- 
verse, there must subsist certain relations between him 
and men, whose existence and faculties are the gifts of 
his bounty : there must be duties arising from those 


relations, which the law of our nature binds us to per- | 


form; and there are expectations excited by the expe- 
rience of his goodness, which almighty power can re- 
alize. Itis natural therefore to ask, Where is this 
great Being so worthy of our admiration and homage, 
that we may offer to him our tribute of adoration and 
thanksgiving, and, with all humility, supplicate his 
favour and protection? With a devout man in ancient 
times, we may say, ‘* Oh that we knew where we might 
find him! that we might come even to his seat.”’* Is 
he afar off, or is he near? Is he on earth, or in heaven 2? 
If there is some region of the universe which he has 
chosen as his habitation, it may be so distant that our 
feeble voice cannot reach it, nor can his arm be extend- 
ed to us. 

The heathens who multiplied their deities, conceived 
them to be limited beings, who were confined to par- 
ticular places, and had different provinces assigned to 
them. We have proofs of these unworthy ideas espe- 
cially in the writings of the poets. They prevailed 
not only among the Greeks and Romans, but among 
other nations; and hence we find, that when the Syri- 
ans had been defeated by the Israelites, supposing Je- 
hovah to be only a local Deity, they said to their king, 
“« Their Gods are Gods of the hills, therefore they were 
stronger than we; but let us fight against them in the 
plain, and surely we shall he stronger than they.”f 
Such of them, however, as rising above the vulgar su- 


perstition, approximated to more just conceptions of 
the Supreme Being, seem to have entertained some no- 
tion of his universal presence. ‘* Quocunque te flexe- 
ris,” says Seneca, ** ibi illum videbis occurrentem tihi : 


nihil ab illo vacat; opus suum ipse implet.”+ We 
meet him every where: no place is without him; he 
fills his own work. Virgil too has these well-known 
lines : ; 
Deum namque ire per omnes 
Terrasque, tractusque maris, celumque profundum.|| 

But we should remember when such passages occur, 
that they admit of an interpretation different from what 
the words suggest to us; for, by some of the philoso- 
phers, God was supposed to be the soul of the world, 
diffused through all its parts, and consequently a mate- 
rial Being. ig 

Mahomet must have believed that God had a bodily 
shape and a local residence, since he pretended to have 
seen him when he was taken up into heaven, and tells 
us that between his eyebrows the distance was equal 


* Job xxiii.3. + 1 Kings xx. 23. t Benefic. Lib. iy. 8. 
|| Virg. Gecrg. iv. 221. For God pervades all lands, the 
fields of ocean, and the lofty heavens. 
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to a journey of three days. “Some of the elder Socini- 
ans appear to have fallen into the same gross error ; 
and Biddle, against whom Dr. Owen wrote his book 
entitled, Vindicia Evangelice, maintained that ‘* God 
glisters with glory, and is resident in a certain place 
of the heavens, so that we may distinguish between 
his right and left hand by bodily sight.”* In the 
Racovian catechism, or the catechism of the Socinian 
churches in Poland, the immensity of God is defined 
to be, * the highest perfection of his dominion, power, 
wisdom, and providence, extending to all things, and 
excluded from no place.’ Nothing is said respecting 
the immensity of his essence. 

In opposition to all these opinions, we maintain not 
only that God knows all things, and rules over all 
things, but that he is pres in all places, and with 
all creatures at all times; or in other words, that he is 
infinite in essence as well as in wisdom and power. 
Bodies exist in space, which has been defined to be, 
‘extension void of matter or body, and capable of re- 
ceiving or containing matter or body.” A particular 
body occupies only a portion of space; there are other 
portions of space where it is not. As body consists of 
parts, its limits are exactly defined. It has length, 
breadth and thickness ; and the lines terminating these 
constitute figure. The earth, the sun, mountains, trees, 
and men, fil] certain parts of space, and may be seen 
from other parts of space, but in these they do not ex- 
ist. All this is quite obvious ; but we find greater dif- 
iculty when we proceed to speak of spirits, because, 
as they have no parts, no dimensions and figure, we do 
not understand their relation to space. Of this, how- 
ever, we are certain, that, to use the language of the 
Schools, they also have an ubi; so that the question 
may be asked, Where are they ? and an answer may be 
returned, that they are here, and not there. They do 
not fill the place where they are, because they are not 
material ; but they are so in it, as not to be inany other 
place. This is plain with respect to ourown spirits. They 


are so connected with our bodies, that they are where 


these are, and no where else. In consequence of their 
presence in a particular place, they can perceive ob- 
jects within a limited sphere; but beyond it their percep- 
tion does not extend. They are insulated, and can nei- 
ther act nor be acted upon by objects at a certain dis- 


tance, unless they are brought near, or some mode of 


communication with them is established. ‘There is no 
doubt, that all other created spirits exist in the same 
manner in a place. This we are explicitly taught 
concerning angels, who are represented as moving from 
place to place and as at one time in heaven and at anoth- 
er time on earth. But youcannot ask, Where is God ? 


if you mean that he may be in one place and not in 


another. His presence is not local; it is universal. 
* AmJIa God at hand, saith the Lord, and not a God 
afar off? Do not I fill heaven and earth? saith the 
Lord.”’£ 

A distinction is made between the immensity, and 
the omnipresence or ubiquity of God. When we call 
his essence immense, we mean that it has no limits; 
when we say that it is omnipresent, we signify that it 
is wherever creatures are. These propositions are not 
the same, unless creation be infinite ; but although we 
cannot trace its boundaries, and its extent surpasses all 
calculation, yet there is this objection against suppos- 
ing it to be absolutely unlimited, that it would be to 
suppose every part to be finite, but the whole infinite. 
By the same reasoning which proves that there could 
not be an eternal succession of beings, each of which 
began to exist, it is proved that the whole mass of co- 
w existing created beings cannot be infinite. The attri- 

eee 
* Owen’s Vind. Evang. Chap. ii. 
I Catechesis Eccles: Polom Sect. iii, de Dei natura, chap. i. 
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butes of God are distinguished into absolute and rela- 


exercise of which 
supposes the existence of other beings, to whom they 
have a respect. Immensity is an absolute perfection; 
it belongs to his essence, which, as it necessarily ex- 
ists, is necessarily infinite. Omnipresence is a relative 
perfection ; for, to say that he is present with all things, 
supposes that other things exist besides himself. At 
the same time, this statement is so far inaccurate, as it 
may seem to imply that immensity and omnipresence 
are different ; for they are, in truth, the sa erfection 
under different aspects. Omnipresence ig Merely the 
relation of immensity to the universe; and all that we 
assert is, that God is present wherever his creatures 
are, but his essence is not bounded by creation ; for he 
is present where no creatures are, and consequently, if 
new worlds were created, would be present also with 
them. 

Some have attempted to prove the immensity of God 
from his necessary existence. He exists by an abso- 
lute necessity of nature, and by the same necessity he 
is infinite. This necessity being absolute in itself, it 
has been said, and not depending upon any external 
cause, it is evident that it must be every where, as well 
as always unalterably the same ; or to express the idea 
more plainly, this necessity is the reason of his exis- 
tence in every place, as well as throughout.all duration. 
A necessity which is not every where the same, is 
plainly a consequential necessity only, depending upon 
some external cause and not an absolute one in its own 
nature ; for, a necessity absolutely such in itself, has 
no relation to time and place, or any thingelse. What- 
ever therefore exists by an absolute necessity in its 
own nature, must needs be infinite as well as eternal. 
To suppose a finite being to be self-existent, is to say 
that it is a contradiction for that being not to exist, 
while its absence or non-existence may be conceived 
without any contradiction; which is the greatest absur- 
dity in the world. For, if a being can without a con- 
tradiction be absent from one place, it may without a 
contradiction be absent likewise from another place, 
and from all places; and whatever necessity it may 
have of existing, must arise from some external cause, 
and not absolutely from itself; and, consequently, the 
being cannot be self-existent. We can conceive no 
reason why a necessary being should be in one place, 
and not in another. ‘T’o suppose it to be finite, suppo- 
ses some cause which determined that it should possess 
such a quantity of being, and no more. That cause 
must either be a voluntary cause, or else such a neces- 
sary cause, the quantity of whose power is determined 
and limited by some other cause. But in an original 
absolute necessity, antecedent in the order of nature to 
the existence of any thing, nothing of all this can take 
place, but the necessity is necessarily every where 
alike. 

I have stated this argument nearly in the words of 
Dr. Clarke.* Its abstruseness renders it difficult of 
apprehension, and altogether useless to the great major- 
ity of mankind. It has even not given complete satis- 
faction to some who were as profound as himself. It 
is plain, I think, that no reason can be conceived why 
a necessary being should be limited; and that limita- 
tion presupposes a prior cause, by which the measure 
of any thing is determined. I confess, however, that 
I do not understand the meaning of making necessity 
in the order of nature antecedent to the existence of 
Ges Such necessity is an abstraction of which I can 
form no idea, and seems to me as unintelligible as the 
Fate of the heathens, to which gods and men were 
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His absolute attributes are those which may be 
considered without the supposition of any other thing ; 
his relative attributes are those, t 
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ON GOD: HIS IMMENSITY. 


alike subject. Both, I suspect, are words, and noth- 
ing more. 
I proceed to lay before you arguments which are 


more level to common capacities. 


In the first place, it has been already observed, that 


when we speak of God, we mean a Being possessed 


of every possible perfection ; because if only one were 
wanting, we could conceive another being still more 
perfect than he to whom we had first directed our at- 


tention; and that other would be God. We unite in 
one assemblage all the excellencies which we observe 
in creatures, free from mixture and limitation; we join 
to these every other excellence which we can conceive, 
although in creatures no trace of it should appear; and 
we refer all, whether communicable or incommunica- 
ble, to the Divine nature, as their proper and original 
subject. Now, the limited nature of creatures is evi- 
dently an imperfection; and it is because such is our 
judgment, that we consider those creatures which can, 
if I may speak so, enlarge their being by the power of 
locomotion, as having an advantage above those which 
are fixed toa particular place. If vegetables were sen- 
tient beings, we should deem animals superior to them, 
for this single reason, that they were not like them at- 
tached to the soil. And among the qualities which ex- 
alt angels above men, this is one, that although they 
cannot be in more places than one at the same time, 
yet they can pass from heaven to earth, and successive- 
ly visit the various parts of creation. The limited na- 
ture of man is manifestly the cause of his imperfec- 
tion. His sensations, enjoyments, and operations, 
are confined to a narrow sphere, beyond which events 
are taking place over which he has no control, and 
sources of happiness exist, from which he can draw 
no supply. Hence fancy in its dreams has sometimes, 
with a view to remedy this defect, invested him with 
a power to transport himself from place to place at 
his pleasure. The result is, that in our opinion it is 
better for a being to be in many places than_ in few, 
to be in all places than in many. - To suppose, there- 
fore, God to exist only in one part of the universe, 
to be in heaven but not upon earth, to circumscribe 
his essence within any boundaries however wide- 
ly extended, would be to conceive of him as similar to 
his creatures. It would be easy to imagine a being 
still more perfect, for certainly he would be more per- 
_ fect who was present at the same time in heaven and 
on earth. Thus it’appears that it is agreeable to rea- 
son to ascribe immensity to God. 

In the second place, immensity is necessarily implied 
in the other perfections of the divine nature; or those 
perfections are such, that unless the divine nature were 
immense, they would not belong to it. What the per- 
fections of God are, and that he is actually possessed 
of them, will be afterwards shewn; and in the mean 
time, we may be permitted to assume their existence. 
Every sound theist ascribes infinite perfections to God, 
infinite power, infinite wisdom, infinite goodness, and 
consequently must believe his essence to be infinite ; 
for it would be a manifest absurdity to suppose a Being 
to have infinite perfections and a finite nature, to be 
limited and unlimited at the same time. It is one of 
our clearest conceptions, that the degree of any quality 
must be relative to the nature in which it is inherent, 
as the effect is proportioned to the cause... We-are 
sometimes surprised to find a degree of power in cer- 
tain creatures, much exceeding what their appearance 
had led us to expect; but we are never led to think 
that it may be indefinitely increased so as to be equal 
to every possible effect. It will be readily granted, 
that the divine understanding is infinite, or that God 
knows all things throughout the whole extent of the 
creation. The question of the Psalmist contains its 
own answer: ‘‘ He that planted the ear, shall he not 
hear? He that formed the eye, shall he not see? He 
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m 
that teacheth man knowledge, shall not he know ?’’* 
The source of intelligence must be an intelligent Being; 
the Maker of all things must be acquainted with his 
own works. But how should he know every thing in 
the universe, ample as its boundaries are, and innumer- 
able as are the substances of which it is composed, if 
he had a local habitation ina particular portion of space? 
Some things would be too distant to be seen, or too 
minute to be observed, or transacted in such secrecy as 
to be unknown to all who were not present on the spot. 
The universal and particular knowledge of God, his 
knowledge of all creatures without the exception of the 
least or the most obscure, and of all the circumstan- 
ces relating to them, endlessly diversified and often too 
subtile and slender to be the objects of human observa- 
tion, presupposes his immediate presence on the scene 
of their existence. There is no intelligible way of ac- 
counting for his infinite knowledge, but that of the 
Psalmist: ‘Thou compassest my path, and my lying 
down, and art acquainted with all my ways. For there 
is not a word in my tongue, but, lo, O Lord, thou know- 
est it altogether. Thou hast beset me behind and be- 
fore, and laid thine hand upon me.”} I might farther 
illustrate this point, by shewing that the almighty 
power of God presupposes the infinity of his essence, 
but the observations which might be made will occur 
under the next argument. 

In the third place, the immensity of the Divine Being 
may be proved from his works. The creation of all 
things out of nothing, required almighty power. The 
power of God is not something distinct from his es- 
sence, but is his essence itself in energy, or God him- 
self working. But we cannot conceive any being to 
act where it is not; the action of every being with 
which we are acquainted, supposes its presence. The 
actions of men are confined to the spot on which they 
reside; and if they are said to act at a distance, it is in 
a figurative sense, because their orders are executed by 
persons employed in their service. But God made use 
of no ministers, or subordinate agents, in the work of 
creation, and must therefore have been present in eve- 
ry portion of space where any being exists besides 
himself. 

If we turn our attention to the providential govern- 
ment of the universe, we shall be led to the same con- 
clusion respecting the omnipresence of God. Reason 
and revelation concur in bearing testimony to this truth, 
that the system of nature is sustained by the same 
power which raised it out of nothing. To imagine, 
that after it was arranged and subjected to certain laws, 
it was left to itself, and that it moves, like a well con- 
structed machine, without requiring the interference of 
the artist is an opinion which no man would adopt after 
due reflection, and which in reality renders the universe 
independent of its Maker. The laws of nature, to 
which its order and preservation are ascribed, are no- 
thing but the established and uniform methods accord- 
ing to which his power is exerted. But where the 
effect is, there also must be the cause; where we see 
displays of power, there we should seek for him to 
whom the power belongs. We observe a variety of 
changes taking place, and we can often discover the 
immediate causes or antecedents; but we do not per- 
ceive the link which connects them. We know that 
power is exerted; but the more we reflect, the more we 
are convinced that the conclusion of sound philosophy 
is just that itis not the power of creatures but of the 
Creator. All the movements which we observe in the 
universe, are so many proofs of a present Deity. Al- 
though he is not visible to mortal eyes, yet all nature 
proclaims him to be near. 

Where, I ask, is the region in which God may not 
be found? Go to the most dismal spot upon the globe; 
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to a. spot, if such exists, where no plant vegetates, | there; but we cannot. ec ve them literally to fill a 
and no animal breathes; in this dreary solitude you shall | portion of space, without ¢ pear ourselves, and 
trace him in the eternal i which covers it, in the | assigning to them one of the properties of body at the 


rocks which rear their dark pinnacles to the sky, and | very moment when we speak of them as incorporeal. 
in the waves which beat upon its melancholy shores! | No man would say that the soul fills a particular part 
Retire to a wilderness impressed with no mark of human | of the body, or that the place of an angel has dimen- 
footsteps, and you shall perceive him in every thing | sions; for it would follow that spirits, like bodies, 
which lives, in the waving grass and the flowers which | would be greater or less, that they might be divided, 
‘“‘ waste their sweetness in the desert air;” for all live, | expanded, or compressed ; that is, that they are spirits 
and move, and have their being in him! Lift your eyes aad not spirits ; or that there are no such beings as spir- 
to the heavens, and contemplate the splendid bodies 
which are scattered there in magnificent profusion. 
Remark their number, their magnitude, their revolu- 
tions, and their order; and then tell me, what could 
sustain them, what could guide them in their course, 
what could prevent them from running to confusion, but 
the aot Omnipotence which holds them in its grasp? 
Ri Look into the abysses of space at a distance from us 
which ower the imagination: who kindled the 
living fires with which they glow? who nourishes the 
flame which has burned with undiminished brightness 
for thousands of years? Is it not the same Being who 
breathed into our nostrils the breath of life? Every 
thing which you see, is God,” said an ancient poet. 
We may object to his language, as confounding the 
Worker with his works; but with a slight alteration 
we may Say, that every object which meets our eye on 
the surface of the earth, and in the expanse above us, 
announces the presence of God. By him thesun shines, 
she winds blow, the earth is clothed with vegetation, 
and the tides of the ocean rise and fall. Every where 
he exists in the fulness of perfection. The universe isa 
magnificent temple, erected by his own hands, in which 
-whom the heaven of heavens cannot contain, mani- 
ests himself to his intelligent creatures. The Divine 
inhabitant fills it, and every part shines with his glory. 
- It may occur to you, that these arguments prove only 
the omnipresence of God, or his presence throughout 
the whole creation, to know, to uphold, and to govern’ 
it. Itis acknowledged that this is the amount of the 
evidence; but no person, I presume, who has gone so 
far, will choose to stop and say, This is the limit of 


its, and those which are called such, are animated mat- 
ter in an invisible form. 'To suppose, then, the immensi- 
ty of the Divine essence to consist in boundless exten- 
sion, is to materialize the Deity, for that which is ex- 
tended has parts, and what has parts is not a spirit. Ex- 
tension consists in the addition of parts, each occupying 
a certain portion of space. Infinite extension is impos- 
sible; the addition of parts might go on for ever, and 
the aggregate be always increasing, but it could never 
be actually infinite. When men talk of an infinite se- 
ries, they cannot mean, if they reflect, a series which 
at this moment is actually infinite, but a series which 
is running on zn infinitum, or never comes to an end. 
In the nature of things, it cannot be that the Divine es- 
sence is infinitely extended. When each part is finite, 
the whole cannot be infinite. 

We must therefore form a different idea of the Di- 
vine immensity ; or rather, while we deny that the 
Divine essence is extended, we must acknowledge that 
we cannot comprehend itsimmensity. ‘ Such knowl- 
edge is too wonderful for us; it is high, we cannot 
attain unto it.”’* God, it has been said, is wholly in 
the whole world, yet so as to be wholly in each of its 
parts ; he co-exists with the world which is divided 
into parts, but without parts in himself, and in an in- 
divisible manner. Wherever he is, he is wholly in all 
things, yet beyond all; included in no place, and ex- 
cluded from none ; and not so much in a place, because 
ite cannot comprehend infinite, as in himself: and 
nce the Rabbies call him place, to intimate that he is 
ot contained in place, but contains all things in him- 
self. The Schoolmen have said that God is every 


gee ~ creation, and the limit also of the Divine essence. No] where present instar puneti, like a point. Dr. Owen 
: on could be assigned for circumscribing it; but as | remarks, that their design was to express how God is 
i e have found it in every step of our progres gh | not in a place, rather than how he is.t He is not pre- 


sent like bodies which have dimensions. Dr. Clarke 
pronounces the expression to be altogether unintelligi- 
ble, but adds, * that which we can most safely affirm, 
and which no atheist can say is absurd, and which 
nevertheless is sufficient to all wise and good purposes, 
is this; that whereas all finite and created beings can 
be present but in one definite place at once, and corpo- 
real boings even in that one place very imperfectly and 
unequally, to any purpose of power and activity, only 
by the successive motion of different members and or- 
gans ; the Supreme Cause, on the contrary, being an 
infinite and most simple essence, and comprehending 
all things perfectly in himself, zs at all times equally 
present, both in his simple essence, and by the imme- 
diate and perfect exercise of all his attributes, to every 
point of the boundless immensity, as if it were really 
all but one single point.’’+ 

Here we must stop, lest pushing our inquiries too far, 
we involve ourselves in confusion and darken counsel by 
words without knowledge. We are in the utmost dan- 
ger of doing so upon a subject confessedly mysterious ; 
and in ee to be profound, we may cease to be 
rational, and make use of expressions which neither — 
we nor any other person can understand. God is pre- 
sent in every point of space after the manner of a 
spirit, and is present every where in all the fulness of 
perfection. 


the universe, we naturally conclude, that if we could 

pursue the search, we should find it where it exists 

alone. He who believes that the power of God is al- 

mighty, will not doubt that he could create new worlds, 
e “and therefore must admit, that as he could not act 
where he is not, he is present where no sun shines and 
no planetrolls. For all practical purposes, it is eyeugh 
to know that he fills heaven and earth; but truth re- 
quires us to acknowledge the absolute immensity of 
his nature, because if he were bounded by creation, 
we could conceive a Being still greater, and that Being 
would be God. . 

In reflecting upon this subject, great caution is ne- 
cessary to avoid ideas derogatory to the honour of God, 
and inconsistent with the spirituality of his nature. 
Immensity we are apt to confound with extension, be- 
cause we are accustomed to think only of the presence 
of bodies which fill space by their dimensions, and can 
be made to occupy a larger portion of it only by being 
extended. Thus, light fills the solar system by means 
of rays propagated in all directions from the sun. In 
like manner, the atmosphere is diffused over the whole 
globe, and while it rests in the vallies, surrounds by 
extension the tops of the highest mountains, being a 
substance composed of parts placed one beyond another. 
This idea, so familiar to our minds, we carry along 
with us in our speculations concerning the Supreme 
Being, forgetting that as he is a Spirit, it is totally in- 
applicable. We believe that created spirits have a 
place, so that it may be said that they are here, but not 
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Some philosophers have indulged themselves. in cu- 
rious speculations about space. God has been called 
the substratum of space; or in other words, as space 
is supposed to he necessarily existing, and yet is not 
itself a substance, it supposes a substance of which it 


is a property, namely God, who exists by necessity of | 


nature. It is true that we cannot conceive space to be 
exist ; but if it were certain that there is no God, its 
annihilation would still be inconceivable; although in 
that case it would not be a property of any thing, but 


would subsist by itself, if it be any thing, and not mere-: 
ly a mode, or the relation of beings to one another in re- | 


spect of situation. Some have proceeded farther, and 


maintained that space is God, because it is infinite, | 


eternal, immutable, and self-existent, as well as impas- 
sible and indivisible. It has been objected, that if 
space he God himself, all bodies are situated in God as 
in their proper place, and each of them occupies a 
greater or less portion of his essence according to its 
size ; that the Divine Being, although immeasurable as 
a whole, has millions of parts which are measurable 
by feet, yards, and miles, and one part of him is larger 
than another; that every part of space contains the 
Divine perfections complete, or only a part of them, 
according to its dimensions, a certain measure of his 
wisdom, and holiness, and goodness; and that as a 
spirit is not extended, space can neither be God him- 
self nor a property of his essence, to which it is as 
absurd to ascribe extension as it would be to ascribe 
thought toa stone. I have deemed it proper to take 
notice of these speculations, because they have been 
broached by ingenious men. They are more curious 
than useful, and perhaps they would be more justly 
characterized as presumptuous. We can hardly, in 
speaking of them, avoid expressing ourselves in a 
manner not very consistent with the reverence due to 
that great and awful Being in whose presence we con- 
stantly are. 

The omnipresence of God does not imply that his 
essence is mixed with his creatures, as the atmosphere 
is in contact with the various substances upon earth, 
enters into the bodies of animals and vegetables, and 
is incorporated with them. He is indeed most inti- 
mately present with them, more intimately present than 
they are with one another. He is around them, if we 
may speak so, and within them ; he resides in the in- 
most recesses of their souls; he animates them, up- 
holds them, and exerts his energy throughout their 
whole frame; but still between him and them there is 
a perfect and eternal distinction. His presence neither 
deifies them, nor makes him a partaker of their infirmi- 
ties. Heis not a component part of the universe, as 
they supposed who believed him to be the soul of the 
world; he holds it in the hollow of his hand, to use 
the sublime language of Scripture, but is as complete- 
ly separated from it, as if he dwelt beyond its bounda- 
ries: he fills it, but without commixtion. It by no 
means follows from the immensity of God, that we 
may address our prayers to particular parts of the uni- 
verse, as some have alleged, pleading in favour of 
idolatry, that creatures may be worshipped because the 
Creator is present in them. . It is indeed a proper con- 
clusion from this doctrine that our worship should not 
be confined to a particular spot, because throughout the 
whole world he is equally near to us in his essence 
and perfections, ready to hear us, and able to help us. 
But the argument, that a creature may be worshipped 
on account of his presence with it, is obviously false 
for this reason, that although he is with and in that 
creature, it does not partake of his essence, and is en- 
dowed with none of his perfections. God is as distinct 
from it as if he were separated by local distance ; and the 
argument, by concluding too much, concludes nothing. 
It would convert all the parts of nature into objects of 
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worship, because God is as much present with. the 
meanest reptile as with the highest spirit, with the 
clods of the valley as with the sun in the heavens. 
Again, we must not suppose, that in consequence of 
his presence with creatures, God is affected by them, 
as we are by the objects which are near tous. Some 


Ire o be objects are disagreeable to our senses, and cause pain 
annihilated, and it may therefore be said necessarily to. 


or disgust; and various emotions are excited in our 
minds by external things as well as by our own thoughts. 
Our happiness is in a great measure dependent upon 
the influences to which we are exposed; and we find it 
difficult, if not impossible, to abstract ourselves from 
the circumstances in which we are placed. But the 
Divine nature is not passive, or liable to impressions ; 
and hence, in the language of the schools, God isa 
pure act, always in energy but never acted upon. With 
respect to material objects, it is certain that their gen- 
eral power to affect us arises from the material organs 
of our bodies, and their particular effect is owing to 
our peculiar constitution. We cannot conceive, that if 
we were pure spirits, matter could operate upon us as 
it does at present; and it is even certain, that if our 
organs had been differently formed, substances and ob- 
jects which are offensive to us would have been grate- 
ful. This is evident from the history of animated be- 
ings, among which we discover a great variety of hab- 
its and tastes ; so that places which some shun are the 
favourite resorts of others, and substances which one 
rejects, furnish high gratification to another. No error, 
therefore, could be more gross than to think, that it 
would in any degree impair the happiness of God to 
be present in places which would excite uneasy sensa- 
tions in us. ‘These sensations are merely relative, and 
besides are excited by means of corporeal organs ; and, 
consequently, we judge of God by ourselves, when we 
imagine that one place would be less agreeable to him 
than another. Our minds also are subject to impres- 
sions from the conversation, the conduct, and the con- 
dition of our fellow men, all which are calculated to 
make us cheerful or melancholy, to incite us to good or 
to tempt us to evil. But an infinitely perfect and inde- 
pendent Being, is an undisturbed spectator of human 
things. Asa moral Being, he approves or disapproves, 
yet without any commotion of mind; and his peace is 
not more affected than ours is by the sportive flight, the 
contests and the sufferings of insects. The praises of 
mortals add nothing to his blessedness, which is already 
perfect; nor do their crimes and blasphemies diminish it. 
He is in heaven, on earth, and in hell ; but independent 
of time and place, he enjoys the profound repose of all- 
sufficiency. We change him into a being like our- 
selves, when we fear lest his intimate presence with 
creatures should degrade his dignity or interrupt his fe- 
licity. ‘If thou sinnest, what dost thou against him? 
or if thy transgressions be multiplied, what dost thou 
unto him? If thou be righteous, what givest thou 
him ? or what receiveth he of thy hand? Thy wick- 
edness may hurt a man as thou art, and thy righteous- 
ness may profit the son of man.’’* 

The doctrine of the Divine omnipresence is not in- 
consistent with those passages of Scripture, which rep- 
resent God as peculiarly present in certain places and 
with certain individuals. To superficial thinkers, it 
may seem to be an objection that he is said to have re- 
sided in the temple of Jerusalem; to be in the souls 
of good men, and to dwell in the heaven of heavens. 
A very little attention is sufficient to a right understand- 
ing of such expressions. It is obvious that they were 
not intended to suggest the idea that the Divine essence 
is confined to any of those places, because, while God 
is said to be in one of them, he is said at the same 
time to be in the others; to be in heaven, for example, 
while he was in the temple; to be with angels in glo- 
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ty, as well as with men upon earth; to be with all 
good men scattered over the surface of the globe, and 
not merely with one or two living together. The de- 
in the places referred to, 
ions of his glory. He 
visible symbol, a bright- 
ness which appeared between the cherubim in the holy 


sign plainly is to state, that i 
there are particular manife: 
was present in the temple by 


of holies. Go now to the spot on which it stood, and 
you shall see no token of him more than in the dark 
recess of a heathen temple; but God is still there in 
his invisible and mysterious essence. He is present 
in the souls of good men by the operations of his Spirit, 
who illuminates, sanctifies, and comforts them; but he 
is present also in the souls of bad men, although he 
does not reveal himself by the gracious exertion of his 
power. He is present in heaven by aclearer and more 
impressive display of his infinite excellencies, and 
mo poe manations of his love, than he has given 
in amy other part of creation; but he is present also in 
hell, where the terrors of his power and justice are 
manifested in the punishment of the finally impenitent. 
In respect of his essence, there is no place where God 
is more present than in another, nor any person to 
whom he is nearer than to another. But, in some pla- 
ces, he discovers himself more distinctly to the exter- 
nal senses, or the internal feelings of his creatures ; 
there are openings in the cloud, through which the 
rays of light are transmitted, and turning our eyes to 
them, we say, God is there, without supposing that he 
is not where we do not perceive him. I conclude with 
the words of the Psalmist: ** Whither shall I go from 
thy Spirit, or whither shall I flee from thy presence ? 
If I ascend up into heaven, thou art there; if I make 
my bed in ; behold, thou art there. If I take the 
wings of the morning, and dwell in the uttermost parts 
of the sea; even there shall thy hand lead me, and thy 
right hand shall hold me. If I say, surely the dark- 
ness shall cover me; even the night shall be light 
about me. 


the night shineth as the day; the darkness and the light 


are both alike to thee.’’* 

The doctrine of the Divine immensity furnishes a 
powerful motive to restrain us from sin. We are con- 
tinually in the presence of God, and every deviation 


When 
men are about to commit iniquity, they retire into their 


closets, and shut the door, or seek out some other soli- 
tary where there is no spectator. They ]ook this 
way and that way, that there may be no witness of 


their unlawful deeds ; and having thus secured them- 
selves, they dismiss all fear. But let them stop, and 
look again. Is there not One near who has escaped 
their observation, because he appears only to the eye 
of the mind, and who is more to be dreaded than ten 
thousand human witnesses? Yes; there is an eye 
which sees them in the darkest recess, and which men- 
aces with death and eternal misery every soul of man 
that doth evil. And where shall they find a refuge 
from his vengeance? ‘Though they dig into hell, 
thence shall mine hand take them; though they climb 
up to heaven, thence will I bring them down.”’f 
Again, from the omnipresence of God there arises a 
owerful argument for sincerity in religion, because he 
is not only around us to take notice of our actions, but 
within us to observe our thoughts and volitions. Men 
may mistake our motives; but his judgment is neces- 
sarily unerring, because the whole case is before him. 
He approves, and will reward the upright, whatever 
uncharitable constructions an uncandid world may put 
upon their conduct: He abhors, and will expose to 
public scorn the hypocrite, who gained the applause of 
virtue by his studied and successful imitation of it. 
How justly does he deserve his doom! he is guilty ; 
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Yea the darkness hideth not from thee; but | 1 
by my right hand. 
sel, and afterward receive me to thy glory.”’* 


y! he is guilty of act- 


and how audacious is his e! 
ediate inspection of the 


ing a base Pee under 
earcher of hearts. 
Lastly, to the righteous this doctrine is a source of 
abundant consolation. In every place they meet a 
friend, a protector, and a father. Does the voice of 
thunder, or the raging of the ocean, or the fury of the 
tempest, announce his presence? They have nothing 


to fear, for love to them presides over the commotions © 


of the elements. Do they perceive Him in the more 
tranquil scenes of nature, in the silent progress of vege- 
tation, in the smiles of the heavens, and in the regular 
beneficence which supplies their returning wants, and 
diffuses so much happiness among all classes of ani- 
mated beings? Oh! how delightful the thought that 
He, in whom they repose confidence, is so near that 
they may always assure themselves of ready and effec- 
tual aid! This thought is fitted to enliven every scene, 
and to sweeten every condition. It will make the 
springs of joy burst out in the parched and thirsty wil- 
derness, and clothe the naked and cheerless waste with 
verdure. It will give a relish to a dry morsel, anda 
cup of cold water. It will lighten the pressure of 
poverty, and soothe the pangs of affliction. It will dis- 
sipate the horrors of a dungeon, and console the exile 
from his country and his friends. How transporting 
the thought, that we cannot go where God is not! A 
good man may be bereaved of his reputation, his 


liberty, his earthly all; but the deadly hatred of his 


enemies can never so far succeed as to draw from him 
the mournful complaint, ‘‘ Ye have taken away my 
God, and what have I more?’? With whatever afflic- 
tions his faith and patience may be tried, and whatever 


change of circumstances a wise providence may ap- 
point him to undergo, although there should be no 
human heart to sympathise with him, and no kind hand 
to perform the offices of friendship, he can express his 


aith and joy in the words of an ancient saint, ** Never- 
eless I am continually with thee; thou holdest me 
Thou wilt guide me by thy coun- 
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LECTURE XX. 
ON GOD. 


Immutability of God—Proofs—Immutability of the Existence, 
the Knowledge, the Counsels, the Moral Perfections, and the 
Felicity of God—Immutability not inconsistent with the act 
of Creation, the doctrine of the Incarnation, or the language 
of the Scriptures—Practical Reflections. 

4 

We have found that the universe is not eternal and 
independent, but that there is a Being distinct from it, 
who was anterior in existence as he is superior in dig- 
nity: He is absolutely eternal, without beginning of 
days or end of life, and is separated from matter by the 
spirituality of his essence. We have spoken of him in 
the singular number, because it is demonstrable that he 
is strictly One, existing alone without any associate. 

Unlike the gods of the heathen world, he is not at- 

tached to any place, but exists every where, unlimited 

in essence as he is in duration. To a Being, of whom 
immensity may be predicated, we are naturally led to 
ascribe all conceivable excellence. His inf nature 
is the proper subject, if I may speak so, of every great 
and good, every venerable and amiable quality in the 
highest degree. ~ 

- I proceed to speak of his immutability, by which we 
understand not only that his duration is permanent, but 
that his nature is fixed, immoveable, unaffected by ex- 


ternal causes; in every respect the same from eternity . 


* Pg. Ixxiii. 23, 24. 
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to eternity. That God. is immutable, is a doctrine 
clearly taught in the Scriptures, and as we shall soon 
see, demonstrable by reason. ‘Iam Jeh ovah, I change 
not.”’* ‘Of old hast thou laid the foundations of the 
earth; and the heavens are the work of thy hands. 
They shall perish, but thou shalt endure; yea, all of 
them shall wax old like a garment: as a vesture shalt 
thou change them, and they shall be changed: But 
thou art the same, and thy years shall have no end. 7, 
“‘ He is the Father of lights, with whom is no variable- 
ness, neither shadow of turning ;’’{ a Sun shining with 
perpetual splendour, and not like the ruler of the day, 
who is sometimes eclipsed and at other times clouded, 
now retires from us and then returns, according to the 
revolutions of the year. 

Mutability is characteristic of all created beings. 
The heavenly bodies are too distant for us to make any 
observations upon their external structure; and we can 
only perceive their real or apparent changes of place. 
Upon the surface of the earth nothing is stationary. Its 
aspect is varied by the acticn of the elements, and by 
internal convulsions; even the rocks decay, and are 
sometimes violently removed from their places. Trees 
grow and fade; animals appear and perish; and than 
man hitnself who stands highest in the scale, what is 
more inconstant? His body passes from the feebleness 
of infancy to the vigour of manhood, and then sinks 
into the infirmity and decrepitude of old age. His 
mind undergoes a similar process; its powers unfold, 
flourish, and decline. With respect to superior beings, 
it is certain from what has befallen some of them, that 
they too were subject to mutation; that the stability 
which others enjoy is adventitious, being the gift of 
their Creator; and that, in one respect, even they are 


not permanent, but are necessarily advancing to higher 


degrees of knowledge and enjoymert. 

The immutability of God may be proved from his 
necessary existence. That which exists by necessity 
of nature, by the same necessity exists as it is, and 
cannot be otherwise. Absolute necessity has no rela- 
. . . AA 
tion to time; as it does not result from, so it is not 
affected by circumstances. Whatever therefore exists 
by such a necessity, must be always the same; the 
same now as it formerly was; the same hereafter as it 
now is. With respect to a contingent being, we can 
conceive it to undergo a change without the destruction 
of its essence: there is no contradiction in supposing 
some of its qualities to be altered, in supposing it for 
instance to become less wise, less active, or less virtu- 
ous than it was. The reason is, that there is nothing 
in the nature of such a heing, which necessarily infers 
its continuance in a particular state. But with respect 
to a necessary being, we cannot conceive it to be 
changed, without taking away the ground of its exist- 
ence, if this expression may be permitted, or losing 
sight of necessity. To say that it is necessarily exist- 
ent and yet may be changed, is with the same breath 
to say, that it is not necessarily existent. For necessity 
extends to the mode of its existence, as well as to its 
existence itself. If we could conceive a being to be 
changed in one respect, we could conceive it to be 
changed in another respect; and it being thus evident, 
that there was no necessary ground of its existence, we 
could conceive it to cease to exist. Whatever, there- 
fore, exists hy uecessity of nature, must be immutable 
in essence and in all essential properties. 


Some have stated this argument in a manner some-| 


what different, and as they apprehend, more intelligible. 
‘‘The existence of God is independent of all will and 
power whatsoever; from which absolute and most per- 
fect independence follows his perfeet immutability and 
incorruptibility. For there is no will or power, either 
in himself or in any other being, which can alter his 


* Mal, iii: 6. + Ps. cil. 25—27. { James i. 17. 
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existence, seeing it is not subject to any will or power,” 


it being certain that, as he was not produced by another, 


so he was not himself the cause of his existence. ‘+ No 
will or power, therefore, can possibly produce any al- 
teration in his existence either by adding or taking 
away, or in any respect making it other than what it is. 
When there is no cause, there cannot be an effect: but 
of an alteration or change in God there is no possible 
cause, and therefore this effect, namely, a change in his 
existence, is impossible; and to say- that this is possi- 
ble would be as absurd as to assert that he might be 
the cause of himself, or might arise out of nothing. 
There is no cause of a change; and nothing is as inca- 
pable of producing one effect as another, can no more 
annihilate or alter existence than produce it.”” 


The immutability of God may be proved from the 


perfect simplicity of his essence. There is no mixture 
or composition in it, and consequently there can be no 
addition, or subtraction, or transposition of parts, by 
which changes are effected in bodies. This, it may 
be said, is undeniable, since he is au immaterial being : 
but we add, that even in other immaterial beings, there 
is something which may be called composition, but 
which has no place in the Divine essence. Certain 
qualities are indeed inseparable from their essence, 
as invisibility, indivisibility, incorruptibleness, and 


thought, but others they may or may not possess, as 
wisdom and holiness. The history of creatures which 
are immaterial, as angels and human spirits, shews that 
such qualities may be lost, without destroying their 
nature, and consequently thatthey are superadded, and 
not essential. The perfections of God cannot be con- 
sidered as in this sense distinct from his essence. By 
necessity of nature he is what he is; and it would be 
aS express a contradiction to suppose him tobe divested 
of any of his attributes, or to possess them in a less or 
a greater degree, as it would be to supposea thing to be 
and not to beat the same time. The essences in fact ofall 
things are immutable. They may be annihilated by the 
ower which created them ; but as long as they continue 
in existence, they must continue what they are: a 
change of any kind would be the destruction of their 
essence. Now, God is essentially perfect, and is 
therefore incapable of change, fixed and immoveable 
from eternity to eternity. ; 
Once more, this doctrine may be illustrated in a_ 
plainer and more popular manner. Every change is 
to the worse, or to the better; it is the loss of some 
good already possessed, or the attainment of a greater 
degree of excellence. We have already taken notice 
of the deterioration of created beings. ‘To say nothing 
of the decay and dissolution of vegetable and animal 
substances, intelligent creatures of the highest. order 
have fallen from their primitive innocence and glory ; 
man has lost the image of God, the noblest ornament 
of his nature, and sunk into the degradation of sin; the 
wise and virtuous often relapse into folly and vice; 
genius sometimes expires like a candle burnt down to 
the socket; and the old man experiences a second time 
the mental and corporeal debility of childhood. But 
no cause can be conceived for a similar change in that 
great Being, who is not subject to the action of any 
external power, and contains in himself no principle 
of corruption. Among the wild and impious imagina- 
tions, which are daily passing through the mind, no 
ran in his senses ever supposed that the knowledge of 
the Deity might be diminished, his arm might be en- 
feebled, his benevolence might he exhausted, or his 
love of truth and justice might be exchanged for a 
disregard of moral distinctions. We revolt from the idea 
with horror. It is too impious even for the atheist him- 
self; for if he believed in a God, he would exempt him 
from all the infirmities of limited and dependent beings. 
Creatures often undergo a change to the better. The 
seed ripens into a plant, and the embryo becomes & 
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perfect rope, | The body of man advances from the 
feebleness of infancy to the full stature of manhood; 
and his opening mind admits the increasing light of 
knowledge, and gradually develops its powers. 
similar progress takes place in the spiritual life. 
istence which had a beginning is continued by a suc- 
cession of moments; and endowments which were 
originally limited, may receive gradual accessions, and 
rise step by step to the summit of the scale. We have 
already remarked, that there is reason to believe that 
the state of happy beings in the world to come will be 
progressive: aS we canno ive them ever to arrive 
ata points ernity, bey ich there will be no- 
thing more to be known a oyed. But, hetween 
finite beings and Him whois infinite, there is no analogy. 
Possessed, by the supposition, of all possible perfection, 
_he can ecome wiser, holier, more powerful, and 
more benevolent than he is. In his nature, all great- 
ness and all goodness are united. He is the standard 
of excellence to all orders of creatures, who are more or 
less perfect according to their degrees of resemblance 
to Him. To Him there is no standard. In the uni- 
verse he sees nothing equal to himself, and his infinite 
understanding can conceive nothing more excellent. 
This reasoning which is frequently employed to 
prove the Divine immutability, is of ancient date, and 
occurs in the second book of Plato’s work De Repub- 
lica. It is in the form of a dialogue, and this is the 
change sh of what is said by the speakers. “If any 


cha hould take place in God, it is plain that it 
would be effected by himself. Whether then would 
he change himself into something better and fairer, or 
somethi rse and baser than himself? It is neces- 
sary, t he is changed, it should be into something 

e; for we will not say that God is in any respect 


deficient in beauty or virtue. This is right; and such 
being the can it be thought that “he ing, whe- 
ther God n, would voluntarily make himself 


worse ? 


ble that should will to change himself; but 


seems, being the fairest and the best, he always re- 


mains simply in his own form.” He expresses him- 
self in this manner, because he refers to the tales of 


poets, who represented the gods as appearing in a 
, iety of shapes. , 


_ By this general reasoning we prove the im 
of God. It is from the condition of creatures, 
subject to perpetual fluctuation, that we acquire the no- 
tion of change; but it is equally absurd to transfer it 
to God, as Meeicribe to him other human infirmities. 
The Divine nature is not affected by any of the causes 
which alter the state and qualities of dependent beings. 
Let us proceed to inquire in what respect God is im- 
mutable. 

First, He is immutable in his existence. He never 
began to be, and he will never cease to be; and in this 
view his immutability coincides with his eternity, 
which has been already demonstrated. At every point 
of infinite duration it may em to him, ** Thou art.”’ 


There was a time, forso we must speak, when there 
were no created beings, but then He was; there will 
be a time when, it may be, this visible creation shall 
be annihilated, but then He will be. ‘To the immutable 
duration of the Divine nature, our Saviour alluded in 
these remarkable words, which the adversaries of his 
Deity have used so many dishonest arts to explain 
away, but which remain unaffected by their eriticisms. 
« e Abraham was, I am.’’** The sentence is at 

with the laws of grammar ; the present time 
is represented as preceding the past. From this ap- 
parent confusion, there is no possibility of extricating 
the words, but by the sublime and mysterious doctrine 


of the immutable - ence of the speaker in his su- 
ae} © John vik 58. 
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possible ; and it is therefore inp 
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of God; and it im- 

istinctions of past 
Wence our Lord 


or nature. Tam’ 
s, that in his exis ence th 
ent, and to come, have no place. 
ot say, I was before Abraham, for in this manner 
any angel might havespoken of himself; but I am, inti- 
mating that in reference to his duratio two thou- 
sand years which had elapsed since ays of the 
patriarch were annihilated. The existence of creatu 
is successive, and may be compared to a stream in pe 
petual motion, of which one part is past, and another 
isto come. The present moment only is our own, and 
it is gone while we are speaking of it. What we call 
the present, is the swift passage of fugitive instants. 
But the existence of , as we endeavoured lately to 
shew, is totally different. Far as the subject is above 
our comprehension, yet it seems to he an unavoidable 
conclusion, that in duration absolutely eternal there is 
no succession, and that a duration measured by days 
and years, must have hada ge ienine. The terms 
young and old are inapplicable to Him who always is, 
and serve merely to express the different stages in a 
series, advancing farther and farther from the point at 
which it commenced. The title, Ancient of days, is 
not intended to signify that he is old, but that he exist- 
ed from eternity, before all the generations of men. 
All the distinctions of time are set aside by the decla- 
ration of the Apostle, “* One day is with the Lord as a 
thousa ears, and a thousand years as one day.’’* 
It is w he sacred writer is. describing the transito- 
ry nature of creatures, their tendency to decay, and 
their final dissolution, that he takes occasion to attri- 
bute immutability to God, in a passage formerly quo- 
ted, intimating that time, which affects all other beings, 
has no influence upon him, and that his existence is 
independent of it. ‘* They shall perish, but thou shalt 
endure. As a vesture shalt thou change them, and 
they shall be changed. But thou art the same, and 
thy years shall have no end.”*¢ 
_ Secondly, He is immutable in knowledge. We are 
so igciagent of superior beings, that we cannot speak 
positively and particularly concerning them ; but while 
we conceive them to have been endowed with a large 
measure of knowledge from their origin, we are cer- 
i tit was not infinite, and that it therefore admi 
f increase, and has since been progressive. 

into the world altogether destitute of knowledge 
He has no innate ideas, but merely is endowed with 
the capacity of acquiring knowledge, which is excited 
by his senses, and by the other means employed for 
the improvement of his intellectual faculties. Thus 
creatures are always undergoing a change in their men- 
tal state, rising higher and higherin attainments. And 
this is not the only change experienced by » who 
lose as well as gain knowledge, and are subject to fre- 
quent revolutions of sentiment, from right to wrong, 
and from wrong to right. They are misled by hasty 
and partial observation, imposed-upon by sophistry, 
and reclaimed from error by more correct information, 
and more exact inquiry. The knowledge of God is in- 
finite as his essence. He knows himself; he knows 
all pe which now are, which have been, and which 
8 e. He knows all possible things, or all things 
which his power could create, and his wisdom could 
arrange. The whole system of creation is constantly 
before him, because he is inti present with it; 
he can have no discoveries to ho is already in 
every place where there exist object of knowl- 
edge. ‘Thou compassest my path, and my lying 
down, and art acquainted with all my ways.” When 
a man travels into a foreign country where the aspect 
of nature, the form of the buildings, and the manners 
of the inhabitants, differ much from those of his native 
land, we say that he acquires a stock of new ideas ; 


* aad iii, & =f Pe. cii, 26,27, f¢ Ps. cxxxix, 3. 
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“sense, because it rests upon expression 


but nothing is 
The language of z is fidicauive! when i 
sents him as looking down, or coming dov 
what men are doing upon earth; and nothing is 
ed but to coats us that he has a perfect knowledge of 
ce It cannot. be doubted that the Ma- 


universe is thoroughly acquainted with his 

3 that as he furnished its inhabitants with 
their faculties and principles of action, he knows be- 
forehand what they can, and will do; and that since 
he upholds them by his power, and anges their cir- 
cumstances, he distinctly foresees ev event in their 
history. As his knowledges is ahiversal; so it is infal- 
lible. The objects o: is contemplation are not ap- 
pearances, but realities. Every thing presents itself to 
Him as it is in itself, and in all its connections and 
consequences. He perceives the essences of things-on 
which their qualities are founded. He cannot be mis- 
taken, because the whole case is before him; he can- 
not be dieappointa, because no ‘unexpected cause will 
disturb the order of events; analogy, conjecture, and 
calculatio ust not be attributed to an understanding 
which sees the future as distinctly as the present. To 
some, indeed, it has seemed impossible to reconcile the 
foreknowledge of God with the free agency of man, 
and they have chosen rather to deny the Divine presci- 
ence, than to infringe human liberty. Hence they have 
not hesitated to represent Him as ignorant of the fu- 
ture volitions of men and of the events depending up- 
on them, as looking forward with anxiety to their de- 
terminations, and as compelled to change his proce- 
dure when the result does not accord with the plan 
which he had previously formed ; and those passages 
of Scripture which ascribe to him fear, desire, expec- 
tation, disappointment, and repentance, they have un- 
derstood literally, as indicating the same emotions in 
his mind which are caused in ours by our ignorance of 
futurity. But such a mode of interpretation is unwor- 
thy of any person who makes a pretension to common 
nanifestly fig- 
urative, to the neglect of the plainest and most explicit 
declarations in other places, of the foreknowledge of 
God. The predictions of Scripture afford complete 
demonstration, that future events are know to him as 
certainly as those which are present ; and at the same 
time, that the persons by whom they are fulfilled, re-| 


tain their free agency; and are responsible for their ace | 


tions. I shall refer only to the prophecies concerning 
the sufferings and death of the Messiah. The event 
was fixed, and the agents were appointed; but they 
were conscious of perfect freedom, and-obeyed the in- 
clinations of their own hearts, while they were doing 
what God’s “hand and counsel had determined before 
to be done.”” ** Known to him were all his works from 
the beginning of the world.”* The whole train of 
events, from the creation to the general judgment, was 
present to his mind from eternity. In the shifting 
scenes of human affairs, he sees only the evolution of 
his own plan. Experience is daily teaching us; but 
to his eye, all things were open and manifest from the 
commencement of time. ‘“ Who hath directed the 
Spirit of the Lord, or, being his counsellors! aath taught 
him ? with whom took he counsel, and who instructed 
him, and taught him in the path of judgment, and 
_ knowledge, and shewed to him the way of 
understanding ?”{ He is immutable in knowledge ; 
it is independent and underived, and always perfect. 

In the third place, He is immutable in his counsels 
or decrees. This isa necessary inference from the im- 
mutability of his knowledge. Men change their de- 
signs, because by reflection or experience they find 
them to be impracticable, there heing obstacles in the 
way which they had not taken into the calculation ; or 


* Acts iv. 28. and xv. 18. 
Von. 
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t Isa. xl. 13, 14. 
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because they have discovered that yey would be pro- 
ductive of evil instead of good, or at least would not 
realize the advantages which they expected from them ; 
or because some new plan has been suggested, from 
which greater and more numerous benefits will result; 
and sometimes because they cannot long fix their at- 
tention upon a particular object, and are happy only 
when they are roving from one pursuit toanother. But 
none of these causes can have any influence upon him 
whose knowledge is comprehensive and_ perfect. 
Among all possible ends having selected the best, and 
fixed upon the most proper mean of accomplishing 
them, he cannot nduced to devia oo his choice. 
No new views can present themselves to his mind, nor 
is it possible that any change of circumstances should 
take place which might render the adoption of a differ- 
ent order of procedure expedient. 
of our knowledge, the limited nature of our prospects, 
and the consequent mistakes into whie we are betray- 
ed, account for the fluctuations of our conduct. 

The decrees of God have been the subject of contro- 
versy in every age. It will be acknowledged by every 
person who has attentively considered them, that they 
are mysterious, and are attended with difficulties, of 
some of which a satisfactory solution cannot be given. 
There is one difficulty which presses upon every sys- 
tem, namely, how to reconcile a fixed and prior pur- 
pose with the free agency and accountableness of man. 
There are disputes respecting the relation of the de- 
erees to the. foreknowledge of God; whethe 
sees future things as certain because he h 
them, or his foreknowledge i is the foundation of his de- 
crees. But in one thing all are agreed, who admit his 
omniscience and supreme dominion, that he has settled 
a plan in conformity to which the order of ‘the world 
proceeds. In this plan no alteration is ever made. The 
notion o ‘temporal and mutable deerees is founded on 

upposition which is alike contrary. to sound reason 
and to Scripture, that the future actions of men are not 
certainly foreknown. What an idea does it give us of 
Him, who, in the possession of infinite perfection, is 


independent upon the whole creation, to represent him. 
as determining one thing to-day, and another thing to- 
morrow; as passing from one intention to another ac- 


cording to the capricious movements of inferior beings, 


| who are the sport of their own fancies, and ateidriven 


by every gust of passion. 

God predetermined the number of which Be human 
race should consist, the time ees each individual 
should come into existence, the circumstances of his 
lot, the part which he should act upon the theatre of 
the world, and his final state throughout an eternal 
duration. ‘*He worketh all things according to the 
counsel of his own will.”* Amidst the diversity in 
the dispensations of providence, he is steadily carrying 
onhis own designs. Kingdoms rise and fall; war lays 
the earth desolate ; the bad passions of the human heart 


have full play, and make such inroads upon the order 


and happiness of society, that the world may seem to 
be dismissed from the care of the almighty Ruler. Yet 
we are sure that the Lord reigns, that he directs and 
controls the operations of his creatures, and makes the 
most depraved and perverse of them subservient to his 
purposes. Not one of them can deviate a single step 
from the path marked out to him; the mightiest and 
most self-willed of them cannot lift his hand or move 
his tongue, so as to interfere with the designs of the 
Almighty. There is the appearance of confusion only 
to us, who are but a part of the extensive nd compli- 
cated system, and are unable to trace its connection 
with the past and the future. All is order to that eye 
which looks at once through all space, and all duration. 
As there is a perfect harmony beween his counsels and 
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his works, he can with no more justice e charged with 
mutability, on account of the varieties in his proceed- 


ings, than it could be imputed to a man of comprehen- 


ve views and commanding influence, who, in execut- 


‘ing a favourite scheme, should at one time employ the 
services of a friend, and at another take advantage of 


the actions of an enemy, and who, by his superior wis- 


dom, was able to convert occurrences hostile in their 
tendency, into means of ultimate success. Amidst this 
variety of contrivances, his mind is unchanged ; and 
the knowledge of his purpose illustrates the consis- 
tency of his conduct. Boas & 

Once more, He is immutable ee perfections. 
He is essentially just and holy; the rectitude and 
purity of his nature are displayed in all his dispensa- 
tions. The moral Jaws which he has given for the 
government of mankind, are never repealed or sus- 
pended. The same duties are in every age required 
from men in the same circumstances: it has never hap- 
penems and it never will happen, that sin shall obtain 

is favour, and righteousness shall cease to be the ob- 
ject his approbation. ‘The manner of transacting 
with men has been different, according to the difference 
of their circumstances. The religion of a state of in- 
nocence, could not be the same with that of a state of 
guilt; and the religion of sinners has varied in its ex- 
ternal form, as we learn by tracing its history in the 
patriarchal age, under the law, and since the introduc- 
tion of Christianity. No two things seem more unlike 
than the Gospel, with its few and simple institutions, 
and the Mosaic economy, with its numerous and splen- 
did rites. But, when the systems are examined, we 
find that in all essential points they perfectly agree. 
Under both the same truths are taught, the same duties 
are enjoined, and the same end is aimed at,—the recon- 
ciliation of sinners to God, and the restoration of his 
image in their souls. In all ages, man has stood in the 
same general relation to God and to his fellow men; 
and love to his Maker and his neighbour has been in- 
culeated as the principle of universal obedience. 

The immutability of the moral perfections of God is 
evident from the Mediatorial scheme, which amidst its 
manifestations of love, and its wonderful contrivances 
_ for the diffusion of happiness among our lost and 
Tuined race, discovers the strictest regard to truth, 
ne e, and purity, and sheds new lustre upon them. 

t has made no change in the law which had pronounced 
its curse upon us, in order to facilitate our escape from 
its power; it has prescribed the fulfilment of its de- 
mands as the indiliepsable condition of our salvation, 
and established it in all its rights. The immutability 
of God is the principle upon which this scheme rests. 
There would have been no occasion for the substitution 
and sufferings of the glorious Person who redeemed 
us, if it had been possible that God could have lowered 
the standard of duty to accommodate it to our weak- 
ness, or could have abstained from recompensing trans- 
gression according to its desert. It was not without 
reason that he gave this terrible example of avenging 
wrath to the universe. It was not sittp y to display his 
power, nor was it to gratify himself with the spectacle 
of agony and blood; it was to proclaim to all worlds 
the unbending rectitude of his nature, and his eternal 
abhorrence of sin. 

This view of the immutability of God is necessary 
to the support of religion. The supposition of incon- 
stancy would destroy our veneration for him; there 
would be no solid basis to sustain our hopes ; we could 
place no Spence in his promises; there would be no 
fixed standard of morality; and we should be embar- 
passed at every step, not knowing how to secure his 
approbation, because the conduct which was acceptable 
to him at one time, might be offensive at another. But 
“his righteousness is an everlasting righteousness, and 
ais law is the truth.” | . 
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nnecessary to extend e argument to his other 
ns. While the immutability of God distin- 
s him from all creatures, it will, perhaps, seem 
o be hardly consistent with the idea of consum- 


‘mate felicity. Variety appears to us to be essential to 


happiness; we wish for new scenes, new pleasures, 
and new occupations; and to have always the same 
objects before us, to be always drawing from the same 
sources of enjoyment, to be fixed in the calm and re- 
pose of contemplation, or from day to day to go over 
the same uniform round of actions, is accounted the 
description of a ‘dull and melancholy life. The range 
of the Divine understanding, indeed, is not limited like 
ours; it sees all things in earth and heaven; it sees 
them at a glance; they are more familiar to it than the 
few objects in our vicinity are to us; and nothing oc- 
curs which it did not always know. But we err, when 
we transfer to God any thing in ourselves which arises 
from our imperfection. We are right in ascribing 
knowledge to him, but are wrong if we conceive it like 
ours to be partial. We are right in ascribing power to 
him, but are wrong if we suppose that it is ever accom- 
panied with abou and effort. It would be an error 
equally gross to pose him to be influenced by the 
love of variety, which is the result of the limited eapa- 
city of our nature. We can admit at any given time, 
only a part of what may be known and enjoyed; but 
our Maker med us capable of interminable pro- 
gress; an , we are urged forward by a powerful 
impulse from the point which we have gained to another 
which rises to view, and holds out the hope of greater 
advantage. 


sations so delightful, that we wish them to be multi- 
plied and heightened. The Supreme Being fi 
nal rest and sageeton in himself. The well-springs 
of his happiness are in his own nature: even his infinite 

nderstanding can conceive nothing greater and more 

cellent; and of every thing ME te, Fc is so inde- 
endent as not to be affected by its existence or annihi- 
ation. In the possession of his own resources, he is 
consummately and permanently blessed; and hence the 
Scripture calls him the happy God, the happy* and 
only Potentate, the Being who has in himself an inex- 


haustible store of felicity, and therefore needs no change 


as creatures do, who, possessing only a diminutive por- 


from stage to stage in quest of a resting place. 

It may be objected to the doctrine of the divine im- 
mutability, that there are certain facts in the history of 
the divine dispensations, which seem to be at variance 
with it. We shall therefore briefly consider them, and 
endeavour to shew that the inconsistency is only ap- 
parent. 

First, It may be alleged, that a change must have 
taken place in the Divine nature, when this earth and the 
heavens were created, because then God, who, if we may 
speak so, had rested from infinite ages, became active 
and exerted his powerand all the other perfections which 
are displayed in his works. Let us beware of think- 
ing that this rest which we ascribe to God prior to cre- 
ation, was Jike the rest of body, which is opposed to 
motion ; or like the rest of the soul, when its powers 
are suspended in a swoon or during profound sleep. 
A living and intelligent Being must se ae always 


tion of good, feel the craving of esting pa hasten on 


active, as our minds are when we are awake. God 
must have been always active in contemplating and 
loving himself; and Jet us remember, that althongh 
alone, he was not solitary, as we know from the mys- 
terious doctrine of a plurality of persons in his es- 
sence. The only difference which creation could make, 
was, that now he became active ad extra.t But let 


* Mexupios, beatus, happy. 


1 Tim. vi. 15. 
+ Outward, or exteriorly: ; 
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ies 


What we already possess is soon ex- , 
hausted, and we seek a new supply; or it creates sen- 


eter- 


% 
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that God is said to repent; the cause is put for the ef- 
fect, by a well-known figure of speech ; and the change 
of his mind signifies merely a change of dispensation. 
When he destroyed the inhabitants of the earth by a 
flood, and transferred the right to reign from Saul to 
another person, he acted as if he had repented, in the 
one case, that he had created a race which had become 
exceedingly corrupt, and in the other, that he had he- 
stowed the crown upon a man who showed himself un- 
worthy of it. But in both cases, the repentance was 
only apparent; for the events upon which his change 
of conduct was founded, were foreseen from the begin- 
ning. God knew that the human race would apostatize 


us not, in this instance, degrade him by a comparison 
with his creatures. We experience a sensible change 
when we pass from inaction to activity ; we put our bo- 
dies in motion and exert our muscular strength ; but it 
is not so with the Omnipotent, whose eternal opera- 
tions imply no effort and are effected by a simple vo- 
lition. The first chapter of Genesis represents all 
things as having been made by his word. He said, 
‘* Let there be light, and there was light.” ‘Let the 
earth bring forth the living creature after his kind, and 
the earth brought forth the living creature after his 
kind.”” Omnipotence does not toil and suffer fatigue. 
The magnificent fabric of the universe was produced 
out of nothing by God, more easily than we can move 
ourarm. He underwent no change, when he proceed- 
ed in this manner to execute his plan. 

In the second place, It may be thought, that although 
the act of creation might be consistent with the immu- 
tability of the Divine nature, yet a change must have 
undoubtedly taken place in it, at the incarnation of the 
second person of the Trinity, when God became man, 
or, in the words of the Evangelist, ‘the Word was 
made flesh.” This inference would be legitimate, if 
it were true that the two natures of our Saviour were 
mixed or blended together; or that the Divine nature 
supplied the place of a human soul, and consequently 
became subject to human passions; or that it acquired 
by this union any new property, or suffered a limitation 
of its original powers ; if, to use the scoffing language 
of blasphemers, the Deity had been imprisoned in the 
body of an infant, had been grieved and tormented, and 
had died upon the cross. But these are all erroneous 
views of the subject, heresies which have long since 
been refuted, wilful misrepresentations which we repel 
with the scorn which they most justly deserve. The 
incarnation was the union of two natures in one person 
or such a union, that the assumed nature as truly be- 
longs to our Saviour as the original one: but they re- 
main as distinct as if they were not united. The divine 
was not humanized, nor the human deified ; there was 
no communication of properties from the one to the 
other; both continued in their integrity, and in the 
possession of their peculiar qualities. This most inti- 
mate of all the relations in which the Divine nature 
stands to created beings affected it no more than the 
relation subsisting between that nature and the other 
individuals of the human race. 

In the third place, it may be asked, How shall we 
reconcile with this doctrine those passages of Scripture 
which represent God as having actually changed? Do 
we not read that it “repented the Lord that he had 
made man upon the earth 2?” and again, that ‘ it repent- 
ed him that he had set up Saul to be king over Israel ?* 
The solution of this difficulty is very simple, and is 
generally known. In speaking of himself, God ac- 
commodates his language to our conceptions, that we 
may the more easily apprehend his character and per- 
fections, and that the truth signified tous by metaphors 
and similitudes may make a deeper impression. He 
describes himself as clothed with bodily members, but 
no person supposes that he has eyes, and ears, and 
hands, and feet. He describes himself as awaking, 
but surely no man will think that ever he falls asleep. 
Common sense directs us to understand all such pas- 
sages as figurative. Does it not also require that we 
should put the same construction upon other passages 
which attribute human feelings and passions to God? 
We might suspect the mind of that man to be derang- 
ed, who should imagine that he fears, expects, is dis- 
appointed, grieves and rejoices; and why then should 
the idea he admitted, that he literally repents? When 
a person adopts a new line of conduct, we conclude 
that he has changed his mind. It is-on this ground 


In the fourth place, It may be suspected that God 
really changes, when he hates a person whom he once 
loved, or loves a person whom he once hated. Of the 
former change, we have an example in the apostate 
angels and in Adam, who lost the favour and incurred 
the displeasure of their Creator; and of the latter, in 
those who, through the faith of the Gospel, pass from 
a state of condemnation into a state of acceptance. In 


remains to be ascertained in whom it has taken place. 
Has God changed? No more than the sun changes 
when the different parts of the earth successively come 
into his light, and retire into darkness. That glorious 
luminary continues to shine with equal splendour, but 
terrestrial objects are in perpetual motion. He stands 
still, and they pass away. To ascribe motion to him 


does not love at one time, and at another hate an indi- 
vidual continuing in all respects the same; for were 
this the case, we should be compelled to say, that he is 
mutable. Those who are always holy, are always the 
objects of his love ; and those who are always impure, 
are always the objects of his hatred. The change is 
in his creatures, who having lost their righteousness, 
have fallen under his displeasure ; or having recovered 
it by his grace, have regained his approbation. It 
would be an unequivocal proof of mutability, if he en- 
tertained the same regard to a creature after it had lost 
its innocence as before; because the object of his re- 
gard, although physically the same, would be morally 
different, and could not continue to attract his love, 
without a change in him corresponding to the change 
which it had undergone. The withdrawment of his 
favour from a sinner, and the restoration of it to the 
believing penitent, supply irrefragable evidence that 
he is governed by an unbending principle of rectitude, 
and that justice and judgment are the habitation of his 
throne. 

The immutability of God is fraught with conso- 
lation. It is arock on which we can fix our feet, while 
the mighty torrent is sweeping away every thing 
around us. Awful indeed is the idea of a Being dwel- 
ling from age to age amidst the plenitude of perfection 
and felicity, to whom time is as a moment, and the uni- 
verse as a span! What is man, that he should regard 
him! What is man, who yesterday opened his eyes to 
the light, and to-morrow shall close them in the grave ? 
Yet he condescends to be our friend and protector, and 
consoles us by the assurance, that although we are 
as the flower of the field, which is withered by the 
passing blast, yet his mercy is from everlasting to ev- 
erlasting, and his faithfulness to children’s children. 
To christians this consolation belongs. The perma- 
nence of his character secures to them the performance 
of his promises, a welcome reception when they come 
to him with their requests, succour in the season of 
need, and happiness stretching beyond the boundaries 
of time, uninterrupted by death itself, and prolonged 
through an infinite duration. ‘* The mountains shall 
depart, and the hills be removed; but my kindness 
shall not depart from thee, neither shall the covenant 


* Gen. vi.6. 1 Sam. xv 1l. 


from him, and that Saul would not hearken to his voice. 


these cases,a change must be acknowledged; but it 


is-a vulgar error, which philosophy corrects. God 


= 


P -emn truth, that God is unchangeable in veracity and 


_ abhor, and his justice will al 
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of my peace be removed, saith the Lord, that hath 
mercy on thee.’’* 

The Divine immutability, like the cloud which in 
posed between the Israelites and the Egyptian army, 
as a dark as well asa light side. It insures the ex- 

ecution of his threatenings, as well as the performance 
of his promises; and destroys the hope which the 
guilty fondly cherish, that he will be all lenity to hi 
frail and erring creatures, and that they will be muc 
more lightly dealt with than the declarations of his 
own word would lead us to expect. We oppose to 
these deceitful and presumptuous speculations th 1- 


urity, in faithfulness and justice. There is another 
delusion which this doctrine is fitted to dispel. The 
thought of hell, as a prison from which there is no re- 
lease, is alarming ; and men, unable to work themselves 
into a complete disbelief of its existence, have sought 
to relieve their minds by converting it into a purgatory, 
ace of temporary punishment. The Jad e will 
ind let the criminals go free. Future su erings 
e corrective, and prepare for a universal resto- 
But here again his immutability meets us. It 
expect from him what is inconsistent with 
ature. What he is at present he will always be. 
As fire will always burn, so his holiness will always 
ays pursue with ven- 
eance, the workers of iniquity. ‘There can be no just 
ope of escape without a change in themselves, and it 
t take place before the day of doom. This life is 
season of trial, the wordt come is the place of 
compense, and there t llotment is final. ‘The de- 
cree by which it is fixed, is founded on the eternal 
Pep of justice, and is as immutable as God him- 
se 
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ON GOD, 


Division of the Divine Attributes into communicable and in- 
communicable—First communicable Attribute, Knowledge : 
f of this Attribute—Extent of the Divine Knowledge 
cholastic distinctions respecting it—Illustration of its 

Perfection—Practical Reflections. 3 a 

P] Ps aa 
Tue attributes of God are the properties or excel- 
lencies by which his nature is distinguished; and in 
the possession of them, he is absolutely and infinitely 
perfect. There are two ways of demonstrating them : 
apriori and a posteriori. They are demonstrated a priori 
when having ascertained that there is a necessarily ex- 
isting Being, we prove that such a cane mustbe eter- 
nal, immense, immutable, intelligent, and active. They 
are demonstrated a posteriori when we prove them from 
the evidence afforded by his works. In the preceding 
lectures both kinds of reasoning have been employed. 
The divine perfections are usually divided into two 
classes, the incommunicable, and the communicable. 
The incommunicable are those of which there is no 
vestige or resemblance in creatures, as sel f-existence, 
absolute eternity, immensity and immutability. Of 
these a nature created, limited, dependent, and conse- 
quently subject to change, is incapable. The commu- 
nicable perfections are those to which there is some- 
thing corresponding in creatures, as knowledge, wis- 
dom, goodness and justice. As they do not in thire 
nature imply the idea of infinity, although in the Cre- 
ator they are infinite, they may belong in alow degree 
to limited beings. I say in a low degree, as faint sha- 
dows of the great Original; and on account of their 
comparative insignificance, the Scripture sometimes 
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speaks as if creatures were as destitute of these, as 


of the perfections which are acknowledged to be in- 


communicable, and they were to be found in the Crea- 
tor alone. He is called ‘‘ the only wise God ;’’* and 
our Lord said to the young man who addressed him by 
the compellation of Good Master, ‘* Why callest thou 


‘me good? there is none good but one, that is, God.” + 


en we are contemplating his underived and un- 

ed perfection, the excellencies an and angels 
ppear, like the lesser lights in t eridian blaze 
of the sun. 

In speaking of the attributes of God, we must re- 
member that his nature is perfectly simple. This truth 
has been demonstrated from his unity, which excludes 
the idea of composition ; from his self-existence, which 
imports that nothing preceded him as something does 
in the case of all compounds; from his immutability, 
which could not be predicated of his natura were 
made up of parts; and from other topies, which it is 
unnecessary to m n. If it has already appeared 
that he is anfiape= rial Being, it is a necessary conse- 
quence that he is not compounded, in the grosser ac- 
ceptation of th » because a spirit has no parts, 
and is indivisible and incorruptible. But the simplici- 
ty which theologians ascribe to God is a metaphysical 
conception, and means that his essence and attributes 
are not distinct, or that his attributes must not be con- 
ceived as superadded to his essence, and hypothetically 
separablg nit; but that his essence and attributes 
are one. And as they are not distinct from his essence, 
so they are not distinet from each other; but there is 
one indivisible nature, having different ifestations 
and relations to external things, which, according to 
our inadequate conceptions, appear to us to be different 
perfections. In themselves they are one, a to 
us they see be many. ° 

This manner representing the subject has been 
objected to, and attempts have been made to turn it into 
ridicule. ‘‘ Here,’’ it has been said, ‘‘ are attributes, 
which are no attributes; which are totally distinct, 
and perfectly the same; which are justly ascribed to 
God, being ascribed to him in Scripture, but do not be- 
long to him; which are something, and nothing; 
which are tae € of human imagination; mere chi- 


meras, which od himself; which are the actors 
of all things, which, to sum up all, are themselves 
a simple act.” There is no doubt 
was disposed to amuse himself ona -t so solemn, 
might find some ground in the Ja e employed. 
The only sense in which it is intelligible is, as stated 
in a former lecture, that we ought not to conceive his 
attributes to be separable from his essence; that he is 
what he is, by necessity of nature; that when we 
speak of his wisdom, it is God himself who is wise ; 
of his power, it is God himself who is mighty; of his 
goodness, it is God himself who is good. We have 
said that some of the qualities of creatures are not es- 
sential to them; but God never is or can be without 
his perfections. All this is plain to any understand- 
ing; but if there is any other sense in which his per- 
fections are said to be himself, 1 confess that it surpas- 
ses my comprehension; and equally incomprehensih] 

is the proposition, that his perfections are one in them- 
selves, if any thing more be meant than that the Divine 
essence is at once intelligent, holy, just, and benevo- 
lent. I know not well what is meant by making them 
distinct from his essence; nor am I certain that any 
man ever conceived them to be distinct, however un- 
guardedly he may have expressed himself. A physi- 
cal distinction is impossible, and a metaphysical one 
is only a mode of thinking, which is unavoidable in 
considering any being simply as a being,.and then as 
endowed with certain characteristic properties or quali- 


a person, who 
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possessed of all possible perfections. Be 
Having made these observations, which are applica- 
ble to the Divine perfections in general, I proceed to 
the consideration of those which are called communi- 
cable, because there is some resemblance of them 
among creatures. Let us begin with the attribute of 
knowledge. mam i nes 
Every pergiggevho believes that there is a God, rea-. 
dily admits that he is possessed of intelligence, with-| 
out which he would be inferior to many of his own. 
creatures. Intelligence is so manifestly essential to 
the First Cause, that none have doubted of it, what-_ 
ever erroneous conceptions they have entertained of 
the Deity in the want of supernatural instruction. 
Some have conceived their gods to be material beings, 
have clothed them with human infirmities, and repre- 
sented them as subject to human passions; but all 
have believed that they were witnesses of the actions 
of men, and acquainted with the events which take 
place upon the earth. The ancient Egyptians, who 
expressed their conceptions by hieroglyphics, made 
an eye the symbol of the Deity, to intimate that all 
things are open to his inspection. The prayers, and 
other religious services of the heathens, proceeded on 
the supposition that they were heard and observed by 
the objects of their worship ; and their belief in pro- 
phets who foretold future events, and in oracles to 
which they resorted for counsel in matters of difficulty, 
implied an opinion, that from the gods nothing was 
concealed, and that events were subject to their control. 
In proof that knowledge is one of the perfections of 


ties. It is enough to believe that God is by os 


{ 


Int e first place, as it necessarily enters into the idea 
of fect Bathe: so it is essentially connected with 
other attributes, which all acknowledge to belong to 
him, and which will be afterwards considered. We 
believe him to be omnipotent, holy, just, and good, and | 
these perfections imply that he is an intelligent Being. 
Power without knowledge would be blind force, which 
would remain inactive from want of any motive to ex- 
ert it, or would be exerted by mere chance, to build up 
or to demolish, to create or to annihilate. Such an ef- 
fect as the present system of things could not have 
been produced by it, for it exhibits vie clearest proofs 
of design, and must therefore be regarded as the result. 
of a plan previously formed. Without intelligence, he 
could not | ly and just; for moral perfections imply 

a perception of the essential differences of things, the 
power of distinguishing good and evil, right and wrong, 
an acquaintance with the nature and relations of other 
intelligent beings, their faculties, their opportunities, 
their temptations, their duties, and their crimes. He 
could not be good, if by a blind necessity or a fortui- 
tous act he dispensed life and its enjoyments, any more 
than the sun is good, because it pours light and heat 
upon the earth. We donot call a man good, who scat- 
ters his favours at random from instinct rather than from 
reason; for goodness implies a benevolent design, and 

a benevolent design supposes the objects of its exer- 
tions to be known, and their welfare to be intended. 

What excellence could we perceive in a Being, eternal, 
omnipresent, and immutable, if he were ignorant of 

every thing without himself, and even of his own ex- 
istence and attributes, as he would be if knowledge 
were not one of the number? The meanest creature, 
who was conscious of his own thoughts and capable 
of observation and reasoning, would be superior to 
him; and in fact, we could hardly distinguish such a 
Being from the material universe. We could not be- 
lieve him to be a spiritual Being, because although we 

will not be so absurd as to confound a substance with 
its property, and say that thought is the essence of 

spirit, yet we must hold, that to a spirit it is essential 

to think, 
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In the second place, the intelligence of the Supreme 


| Being may be inferred from its existence among crea- 
tures, since it is an unquestionable principle, that as 


every effect has a cause, so there can be no more in the 
effect than there is in the cause. It cannot communi 
cate what it does not itself possess.. We have a sure 
proof that there is intelligence among creatures, from 


| consciousness and observation. We find intelligence 


in ourselves, and we see unequivocal evidence of it in 


_ others 3 our bodily senses and our mental faculties are 


the gifts of our Maker; if we acknowledge that we 
were created by his power, we cannot doubt from what 
source those parts of our constitution are derived. We 
perceive the external world ; we discover the properties — 
and relations of objects around us; we become ac- 
quainted with a variety of truths in science, morals, 
and religion, which do not fall under the cognizance of 
our senses. Passing the boundaries of our terrestrial 
habitation, we extend our researches to other regions, 
and can tell the laws by which the planets are g 
in their course, and the most distant star wh 
kles in the abysses of space is preserved. 
our knowledge is, and insignificant when 
with the omniscience of God, or even the attainments 
of superior beings, it extends so far as to demonstrate 
the strength and grandeur of our faculties. It may be 
presumed that the minds of superior beings are endow- 
ed with more ample powers. The discoveries which 
are the boast of human reason, may seem to angels as 
insignificant as the thou, oe: child appear to eo 
osopher; what is difficult us may be easy to them, 
and what is mysterious may be plain. It isan obvious 
inference from the intelligence of creatures, that there 
is intelligence in the Creator, and that he ‘possesses it 
in the most perfect degree. Whence could our knowl- 
edge have proceeded but from the Father of lights? 
We cannot resist the force of these questions of the 
Psalmist, ‘They say, The Lord shal] not see, neither 
shall the God of Jacob regard it. Understand, ye bru- 
tish among the people ; and ye fools, when will ye be 
wise? He that planted the ear, shall he not hear? he 
that formed the eye, shall he not see ? he that teacheth 
man knowledge, shall not he know ?”’* 

In the third place we prove the knowledge of God 
from his omnipresence, which has been already demon- 
strated. When speaking of that perfection, we shew- 
ed, that unless he were present in all places, he could 
not know all things; and it may seem like reasoning 
in a circle now to prove, that he does know all things, 
because he is present with them. But the proper con- 
clusion from this mode of proceeding is, that the two 
perfections are necessarily connected, so that the one 
cannot be conceived without the other. From his pre- 
sence with creation, indeed, it does not necessarily 
follow that he knows it, unless there be some other 
evidence that he is an intelligent Being ; but it corrobo- 
rates that other evidence by shewing that there is no 
obstacle to his knowledge of all things which exist. 
The supposition of a local Deity would lead us, not 
directly to deny his intelligence, but to question whe- 
ther his knowledge was infinite. We might think, 
that like other limited beings, he has his own sphere 
of perception, beyond which every thing was unknown 
to him. And if God were in heaven and not also upon 
earth, we could not believe that he was acquainted with 
all persons and events so remote from the place of his 
residence. We should be tempted to say with those 
ungodly men whom Eliphaz reproves, ‘* How doth 
God know? Can he judge through the dark cloud? 
Thick clouds are a covering to him, that he seeth not; 
and. he walketh in the circuit of heaven.”+t Some 
things would be too distant or minute to be seen, and 
others so carefully concealed as to be observed only by 
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persons on the spot. But such unworthy notions are 


inapplicable to an infinite Being. Nothing is hidd 
_ from him. As there is not a point of space from whiel 


the lofty archangel ; what is done in a corner as well 
as the most public transaction. 


| 7 

| Mahometans, that when two persons meet together, 

| there is likewise a third. ‘* Yea, the darkness hideth 
| not from thee; but the night shineth as the day; the 
darkness and the light are both alike to thee.’’* 

Having proved that God is an intelligent Being, I 
‘ete to inquire into the objects and extent of his 
_knowledge. We shall find that it is unlimited, com- 
prehending every thing which can be known. “His 
understanding is infinite.’’} 

In the first place, God knows himself. ‘* What man 
knoweth the things of aman save the spirit of man 
which is in him? even so the things of God knoweth 
no man, but the Spirit of God.”’*{ He knows what his 
own essence is, of which we can only say that it is 
spiritual, without being able to affix any positive idea 
to the term; he knows his own perfections, with some 
of which we have a partial acquaintance, while there 
may be many others, of which we have received no 
intimation ; he knows the harmony of his attributes, 

_ which our weak minds are sometimes at a loss to re- 
concile; he knows his own counsels and plans, which 
are too extensive and complicated to be comprehended 

any created intellect; h Bpowe, in a word, all the 

ysteries of his nature th ch reason stands amazed 
and confounded. While there can be no hesitation in 
ascribing this knowledge to God, we may take occasion 
to remark, in order to show how much superior is his 
understanding to ours, that we have no reason to think 
that any creature is possessed of similar knowledge. 
With respect to man, we are certain, that after all his 


of himself. He has indeed, minutel 

structure of his body, and instituted profound inquiries 

into the powers of his mind; but in the most advanced 

state of science, he cannot tell what is the essence of 

either. What matter is, and what spirit is, are ques- 

tions to which the philosopher, and the peasant are 
alike unable to return an answer. The properties are 
familiar, but the substance, or substratum, eludes the 
keen search of the eye, or the thought. Let it be fur- 
ther remarked, that it is properly from the knowledge 
of himself, that God’s understanding appears to be in- 
finite. We cannot, even in imagination, reach the lim- 
its of creation; but we are sure, that it has bounda- 
ries, and is not immense like its Maker: we cannot 
enumerate and classify all its constituent parts; but 
our reason tells us, that they may be numbered. Yet 
wonderful as the perfect knowledge of the universe 
would be, something still greater may be conceived. 
The creation of new worlds would open a new field 
for more extensive discoveries. ‘The Divine nature is 
infinite, and is the only adequate object of an infinite 
understanding. Nothing, if I may speak so, can fill 
it; nothing corresponds to its capacity but infinite ex- 
cellence. In its view, the universe is as a point and 
as nothing ; but in reflecting upon itself, it finds eternal 
satisfaction and repose. How shallow are the appre- 
hensions of mortals, and of creatures much higher than 
they! To us itis permitted only to behold the skirts 
of his glory, the few rays from his overpowering splen- 
dour which have pierced through the surrounding 
clouds. ‘* How little a portion have we heard of him ? 
but the thunder of his power who can understand ?” 
** Canst thou by searching find out God? canst thou 
find out the Almighty unto perfection ?’’|| It will be 


wonderfu] discoveries, he labours under vex ignorance 
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the privilege and the joy of the blessed, dwelling in 
his immediate presence, to make continual progress in 
this study; but the delightful labour will never come 
to a close. 

In the second place, God knows all beings besides 
himself, al] things which have been, now are, or shall 
hereafter be. Thus we distinguish them according to 

ir succession ; but they are all before his comprehen- 


‘sive mind. 


God knows all things which are me. Although 
they have gone by, and no memorial of them may re- 
main, they are still present to him, as if they continu- 
ed to exist, and not one of themis forgotten. By the 
faculty of memory, which, although familiar to us all, 
we cannot explain, we retain the knowledge of things 
which once were, but have ceased to be. The sunbeam 
leaves no trace of its path, nor the cloud ofile place 
in the sky; but sensations and thoughts make an im- 
pression upon the mind, which lasts for years, and 
sometimes forlife ; and to this part of our constitution 
we are indeed for our mental improvement. We could 
make no advance, if our ideas were instantly oblitera- 
ted. Since creatures possess the power of knowing 
the past, we must allow that there is a similar power 
in the Divine mind, but exempt from the weakness, and 
failures, and confusion to which our memories are sub- 
ject. When we think of the generations which have 
passed away from the creation of the world; the mil- 
lions who have been born and have died, with the nu- 
merous incidents in their lives, the plans which they 
contrived, the actions which they performed, the joys 
and sorrows, the hopesand fears which chequered their 
existence, itseems to us that the recollection of so many 
particulars is impossible. 
rected, as soon as we reflect upon the difference be- 
tween a finite and infinite understanding. are ut- 
terly overwhel when we think of it; we can form 
no positive idea of its capacity, and must rest in the 


negative conclusion that it has no Jimits. The relation 


to time of a being absolutely eternal, surpasses our 
comprehension. If he exists without succession, it 
would seem that the whole events of time are always 
present to him; and yet, as time is a succession of 
moments, of which some are past, and others are 
future, this appears to be impossible. Still we hesi- 
me to ascribe memory to him, because it is a faculty 
f mutable beings, who have been carried away in 
their course to a distance from objeets and events 
which were once present. As there is no distinction 
of past, present, and to come, in his duration, so there 
may be no distinction of the same kind in his know- 
ledge. He knows all things by a glance. But in 
these speculations, it may perhaps be justly said, that 
we darken counsel by words without knowledge. This 
knowledge of past things God claims in proof of his 
superiority to the wisest of men and to the gods of the 
Gentiles. ‘Let all the nations he gathered together, 
and let the people be assembled : who among them can 
declare this, and shew us former things? Let them 
bring forth their witnesses, that they may be justified ; 
or let them hear, and say, Itis truth.” ‘Let them bring 
them forth, and shew us what shall happen; let them 
shew the former things, what they be, that we may 
consider them, and know the latter end of them; or de- 
clare us things for to come.’’* Upon the past as well 
as the future, there rests a cloud which the eyes of 
mortals cannot penetrate; and the only difference is, 
that while futurity without the aid of prophecy is all 
darkness, from the past there issue a few rays of light, 
in the accounts of former transactions which have been 
preserved, but which are often mixed with fable and 
falsehood, and leave us in utter ignorance of millions 
of facts which are irrecoverably lost. Without the 
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» 
knowledge of the past, God could not execute the 
august and awful office of the Judge of the human 
race. At the close of time, Adam and all his descen- 
-dants will appear before him, to receive their final 
award, and the justice of the sentence will depend 
upon his accurate acquaintance with their character 
and actions. As he was the witness of their conduct 
during its course, so he will recall the minutest parts 
of it after an interval of thousands of years: and 
it is to assure us that no mistake will be committed, 


inmost recesses are naked and opened to the eyes of 
Him with whom we have todo! Thoughts which are 
only half-formed, which are suppressed as soon as they 
arise, which fly across the mind and are forgotten, do 
not eseape his observation. He traces the windings 
and labyrinths of the soul, and discovers latent princi- 
ples and motives, of which we are ourselves hardly 
conscious. ‘* His eyes are upon the ways of man, and 
he seeth all his goings. There is no darkness, nor 
shadow of death, where the workers of iniquity may 


that the Scripture, in allusion to the proceedings of 
men, represents books as produced and opened, that 
the dead may be judged out of those things which are 


written in them. 

God knows all present things, all things that now 
are. In this respect his knowledge resembles our own, 
but is infinitely superior in degree. 
ber of the stars, and calls them by their names; he sees 
in one view the various orders of creatures which peo- 


ple the universe; he is acquainted with every indivi- 


dual of mankind, obscure as he may be and unnoticed 
by his neighbours; he observes the minutest and most 
insignificant animals, and counts the piles of grass. 
* Are not two sparrows sold for a farthing, and yet not 
one of them is forgotten before God.* Nothing can be 
more unimportant than a hair of our head, and yet our 
Saviour assures us, that our hairs are all numbered, 
and that one of them cannot fall to the ground without 
the knowledge of our heavenly Father. The humblest 
person upon earth has no cause to fear, that amidst the 
multiplicity of objects which engage the Divine atten- 
tion, he shall be overlooked ; nor may he whose interest 
it would be to remain unnoticed, hope that he shall be 
concealed in the dark recess from the eye of Omnisci- 
ence. He knows the actions of men; ‘for the eyes 
of the Lord are in every place, beholding the evil and 
the good.” + It is too often their sole object to maintain 
external decorum, in order to secure the good opinion 
of others; while in their absence, they throw off re- 
straint, and display their real character. But there is 


a witness with them in the most secret place; there is’ 


an eye observing them, which they should dread more 
than the severest human judge. It is about the actions 
of men, that the knowledge of God as the moral Gov- 
ernor of the world is exercised; for in this character, 
he is the guardian of his laws, and observes whether 
they are obeyed or transgressed. And we remark, that 
he alone is the competent Judge of our actions, because 
he alone is acquainted with our circumstances and mo- 
tives, and can distinguish between the form and the 
substance, the specious pretence and the upright inten- 
tion. There are many considerations to be taken into 
account in a moral estimate of conduct, which he only 
can combine, to whom the proceedings of the mind are 
as manifest as external actions are to us. And hence 
we are led to remark, that God knows the hearts of 
men, and claims this knowledge as a prerogative in 
which no mortal shares with him. ‘The heart is de- 
ceitful above all things, and desperately wicked ; who 
can know it? I the Lord search the heart, I try the 
reins, even to give every man according to his ways, 
and according to the fruit of his doings.”t{ Although 
we easily believe such knowledge to be the attribute 
of a Being who is as intimately present with our spirits 
as with our bodies, yet we can form no adequate con- 
ception of it, because it is so different from our own 
knowledge of each other’s hearts, which is founded 
upon outward signs, often of doubtful interpretation, 
upon analogy or a presumed resemblance between them 
and ourselves, and in some cases merely upon conjec- 
ture; whereas the knowledge of God is immediate and 
intuitive. How awful the reflection, that he is a dis- 
cerner of the thoughts and intents of the heart, that its 
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hide themselves.”’* 

God knows things to come. In this respect there is 
no resemblance of his knowledge in man, nor we pre- 
sume in any creature. We perceive what is present, 
and remember what is past; but the future can be ap- 
proached only hy imagination, unless we deem it an 
exception, that we are necessarily led to believe that 
the laws of nature will always be as they have hitherto 
been, and that succeeding generations will be like the 
present in form, and in general habits and pursuits. 
But these vague notions leave us in perfect ignorance 
of the actual state of things which will afterwards take 
place. We know not a single individual who will be 
born, or a single event which will befall him. Some- 
thing indeed is revealed to us concerning the future 
history of the world; but the light of prophecy has 
emanated from him, who says, “ Behold the former 
things are come to pass, and new things do I declare ; 
before they spring forth I tell you of them.”’+ This 


subject came under review, when we were speaking of 


the immutability of his knowledge. 
sees the future as well as the present, is furnished by 
the predictions of Scripture. God announced Cyrus 
by name long before his parents were born, and fore- 
told his war against Babylon, and the means by which 
he should obtain possession of the city. He foretold 
the rise and fall of the four ancient monarchies, and 
portrayed before hand the characters and achievements 
of Alexander the Great and his successors, with such 


particularity and truth, that Porphyry, the learned ad- 
‘versary of Christianity in the third century, affirmed 


that the prophecies must have been written after the 
events. He foretold the birth of Jesus Christ, the 
place of his nativity, and the family from which he 
should spring, with the principal events of his life, and 
his death, although it was effected not by an immediate 
interposition of providence, but by the unexpected com- 
bination of Jews and Gentiles. It is unnecessary to 
multiply instances. We formerly adverted to the diffi- 
culty which has perplexed the thoughts, and exercised 
the ingenuity, of the studious in every age, with regard 
to the means of reconciling the foreknowledge of God 
with the free agency of man. What is certainly fore- 
seen, will certainly happen; but the infallibility of the 
event seems to preclude liberty of action, which con- 
sists in the power of acting or not acting, and of acting 
in this way or in that, as at the moment the mind of 
the person shall determine. The discussion of this 
poini would lead us into a digression from the present 
subject. It has been often remarked, and justly, that 
the simple foreknowledge of actions has no influence 
upon their existence; of which we may satisfy our- 
selves by reflecting, that when we have at any time 
ground for confident expectation that a neighbour will 
take a particular course, our foresight is not the cause 
of his conduct, which would have been the same if it 
had not been foreseen: but this observation only re- 
moves the difficulty a step farther back. As there can 
be no certain foreknowledge of things in themselves 
uncertain, it still remains to inquire, what is the ground 
of certainty in human actions which renders them the 
object of infallible foreknowledge? If it be said to be 
the Divine decree, the difficulty unquestionably is not 
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diminished. Amidst all the perplexity in which we| 
are involved, one thing is beyond dispute, namely, that 
God does foreknow future events, and prophecy is a 
proof of it. The truth of both these principles is in- 
controvertible ; that known to God are all his works 
from the beginning of the world, and that man is ac- 
countable. He is free, while he is acting the part which 
his Maker has assigned to him; and may be justl 

unished for doing what constitutes a necessary link 
in the chain of events. The Jews fulfilled the Divine 
purpose in crucifying our Saviour, and yet brought 
wrath upon themselves to the uttermost. It ought not 
to weaken our belief, that we cannot reconcile liberty 
and foreknowledge. Such is the condition of man and 
of all finite beings, that they must assent to many 
things, for which they cannot account. We need not 
wonder, that when our thoughts are directed to God, 
we are on all sides encompassed with mysteries, 

God knows all possible things. Noperson can sup- 
pose, that those alone are possible, which have been, 
now are, or shall hereafter be; that Divine wisdom is 
exhausted by the plans which it has already concerted, 
and Divine power by the effects which it has already 
produced, or has determined to produce. God could 
have called into existence many other worlds, and many 
other orders of creatures. He could have arranged sys- 
tems totally different from any of those which have been 
established, governed. them by different laws, and peo- 
pled them with inhabitants of different natures and fa- 
_ culties. He could have made our own world the scene 
of a different train of events, by replenishing it with 

a race of holy beings, who should have never been in- 
duced by temptation to swerve from their duty, and among 
whom pain, and sorrow, and mortality, would have been 
unknown. His infinite understanding knows not only 
what he has done, and has purposed to do, but all that his 
wisdom could have devised, and all that his power could 
have accomplished. If any man should be so curious 


as to ask, why he chose the not he should in prefer- 


& 
as being something between the two kinds already 
mentioned. It is the knowledge of what will happen 
in certain given circumstances, the knowledge of what 
ereatures will do, if endowed with certain qualities and 
placed in certain situations. But there is no occasion 
for this distinction, as all the objects of this new kind 
of knowledge are comprehended under the head of sei- 
entia simplicis intelligentiz. If God by his infinite un- 
derstanding, knows all possible causes and all their 
possible effects, he knows what would be the result in 
any supposable case. He knew that the men of Keilah 
would deliver up David to Saul, because he knew the 
state of their hearts, and the influence which the au- 
thority and solicitations of that monarch would have 
upon their conduct. It is objected farther against the 
media scientia, that it is unworthy of God, as it makes 
him dependent upon creatures for a part of his knowl- 
edge; for the distinction has been invented with a de- 
sign to prove, that his knowledge of the future actions 
of men is not founded on his own purpose to permit them, 
or to bring them to pass, but in a prospective view of 
the manner in which they will conduct themselves. It 
was introduced in opposition to the doctrine of free and 
sovereign grace, and it proposes to account for his pur- 
pose to give grace to one and not to another, by his 
foresight of the use which they would make of means 
and opportunities. 

Concerning the knowledge of God, we assert, in op- 
position to this opinion, that it is independent. »It is 
not obtained through the medium of his creatures, but, 
so far as it respects future things, is founded on his 
own will. No effect can be viewed as future, or in 
human language, can be the object of certain expecta- 
tion, but when considered in relation to its efficient 
cause; and the cause of all things that ever shall exist 
is the purpose of God, ‘‘ who worketh all things after 
the counsel of his own will.’ As the knowledge of 
God does not depend upon the actual existence of ob- 
jects,—for this would limit it to the present and the 
past,—so it does not depend upon any conditions attached 
to their existence. He does not know that such things 
will happen, if such other things shall go before; but 
the whole series of events was planned by his infinite 
understanding, the ends as well as the means; and he 
foresees the ends, not through the medium of the means, 
but through the medium of his own decree, in which, 
they have a certain future existence. ‘They will not 
take place without the means; but the proper cause of 
them is not the means, but his almighty will. 

It follows in the second place, that the knowledge of 
God is eternal. If it be independent upon creatures, 
and founded in his own purpose, then it is as ancient 
as his purpose. Were it impossible to foresee the free 
actions of men, much of his knowledge would be ac- 
qnired in time. Jt would be daily receiving accessions 
like our own, to which something is added every day 
by our observation of the conduct of those with whom 
we are surrounded. It has been said, ‘* that as it im- 
plies not any reflection on the Divine power, to say that 
it cannot perform impossibilities, so neither does it 
imply any reflection on his knowledge, to say that he 
cannot foresee as certain what is really not certain, but 
only contingent.” This is true; but it remains to be 
proved that the actions of men are contingent in such a 
sense as to be uncertain. Reason will ascribe all pos- 
sible knowledge to God; and that it is possible cer- 
tainly to foresee the free actions of men, cannot be a 
matter of doubt to a believer in Divine revelation, 
which abounds in predictions of such actions. The 
knowledge of God is eternal. The doctrine of tempo- 
ral decrees, of decrees made in time, as men shew 
themselves to be worthy or unworthy, is chargeable with 
the impiety of setting limits to the Divine understanding, 
and making the Most High fickle and mutable as man, 
whois of one mind to-day, and of another to-morrow. 


ence to so many possible systems ? ould be remind- 
ed, that the question is presumptuous, and that we 
can return no answer to it, because God has not inform- 
ed us of the reasons; but that if he shall ever be pleas- 
ed to disclose his counsels to us, they will undoubtedly 
be found worthy of eternal admiration and praise. 

The knowledge of God may be distinguished into two 
kinds, which have been called by Scholastic Divines 
sctentia simplicis intelligentie, and scientia visionis.* 
Scientia visionts has for its object all things past, pre- 
sent, and to come; it is said to be founded on will, be- 
cause the measure of it is the will of God, as ex- 
pressed in his eternal purpose. He foresees as future 
those things alone which he has determined to bring to 
pass. ‘They were only possible, till he decreed their 
futurition. Itis called also sczentia libera, free knowl- 
edge, because it depends upen his will, which is the 
only reason of all the events of time. As nothing 
could take place independently of him, so he was un- 
der no necessity to act at all, or to act in any particular 
manner; but all his operations, ad extra, are the result 
of free choice. Scientia simplicis intelligentie has for 
its object possible things, things which might have 
been done, but never will be done. The measure of 
it is omnipotence ; that is, while the former knowledge 
is limited by his. , this is extensive as his power. 
He knows all e could do; and because this 
knowledge is not founded on his will but on his pow- 
er, it has been called sctentia necessaria.t . His infinite 
understanding necessarily knows every thing which his 
infinite power can eff A third kind of knowledge 
has been ascribed to God, and called scientia media,t 


* The knowledge of simple intelligence, and the knowledge 
of sight. + Necessary knowledge. 
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In the next place, The knowledge of God is simul- 
taneous, or as it has been differently expressed, not dis- 
cursive but intuitive. Some parts of human knowl- 
edge are intuitive; that is, the things are perceived at 
once, and no process of reasoning is necessary to dis- 
cover them. ‘There are certain axioms or first princi- 
ples, to which the mind gives its assent as soon as they 
are proposed, and the terms are understood. There are 
also some truths, which, although not intuitive, are 
nearly such, because the mind arrives almost instantly 
at the conclusion. But the general character of hu- 
man knowledge is, that it is successive. The riches 
of the mind, like external wealth, are acquired by accu- 
mulation. New objects and new relations of objects, 
daily present themselves to our senses ; and from truths 
which we know, we infer other truths by a longer ora 
shorter train of reasoning. Thus our knowledge is 
discursive. But the infinite understanding of God re- 
ceives no accession of ideas. The term infinite, which 
we apply to it, proves an accession to be impossible. 
He sees all things, as we see axioms by intuition. 
Eyes are ascribed to him to denote his knowledge, and 
to signify that it comprehends the whole system of 
things, as the human eye surveys ata glance the whole 
visible horizon. It follows, that what is called media 
scientia, or the knowledge of events through their cau- 
ses, cannot be properly attributed to him, because it is 
a discursive process, or implies the inference of one 
thing from another, and consequently a succession of 
ideas. There is no progression from ignorance to 
knowledge in the Divine mind, which was from all 
eternity omniscient. 

Hence it is evident, that the knowledge of God is 
immutable, as I shewed in a former lecture; and I 
proceed, therefore, to remark, that it is distinct. This 
is true also of human knowledge, to a certain extent. 
We have a distinct knowledge of mathematical truths, 
of facts which we have witnessed, and of the existence 
of objects which we perceive by our senses, On the 
other hand, we are ignorant of the essences of all things ; 
we have no conception of the relation between their 
properties and their essences, or how the former inhere 
in the latter; and our ideas of many things are gener- 
al and obscure. But all things are naked and opened 
to the eyes of God, tetp2xvacueve as an apostle says,* 
as manifest to him as the interior of an animal is to us, 
when it has been fairly divided and spread out for in- 
spection. An infinite understanding is incapable of 
oversight, of misapprehension, or of taking a hasty and 
inaccurate survey. Evvery object, every quality of eve- 
ry object, every relation which it bears, every thing 
which may be predicated of it, whether it be animate 
or inanimate, all is before God, and is as thoroughly 
known as if his attention were fixed upon it alone. 
Among the many millions of the human race, every in- 
_ dividual may truly say, ‘¢‘ Thou, God, seest me.” 

In the Jast place, The knowledge of God is infalli- 
ble. There is no mistake in his apprehension of things, 
and there is nothing like conjecture. Future events 
are as certainly known as present, because, although 
they may be contingent in respect of the agents, or 
may be produced by the free volition of men, they are 
future, not contingently but necessarily, to him who 
has purposed to bring them to pass. But as this is 
manifest from what has been already said, any farther 
illustration is unnecessary. : 

Any passages of Scripture which may seem to be 
inconsistent with the Divine omniscience, will perplex 
only the ignorant, and are easily disposed of. When 
God is said to have come down to see the city and tow- 
er which were building on the plain of Babylon,t that 
person would be justly laughed at who should suppose, 
either that he could literally descend, or that it was ne- 
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cessary to change his place, in order to know what was 
going on upon earth. When, again, he represents 
himself as looking that his vineyard should bring forth 
good grapes, whereas it brought forth wild grapes,* it 
would be the height of absurdity to take the words in 
their literal meaning, and imagine that he was really 
disappointed. Every body knows that God is speak- 
ing of himself after the manner of men, who in order 
to see an object more distinctly, draw near to it, and 
when they have arranged the means, expect the usual 
ee The two passages teach us, that God was per- 
ectly acquainted with the transaction at Babel ; and 
that, after the pains which he had bestowed upon his 
ancient people, it was solely owing to their own per- 
verseness, that they were not made wiser and better. 

The consideration of the Divine omniscience is cal- 
culated to check the lofty thoughts which we are too 
apt to entertain of ourselves. We often see men proud 
of their talents, and sometimes so much elated as pre- 
sumptuously to pronounce judgment upon God himself; 
to censure his dispensations, as if a different procedure ~ 
would have been wiser; to criticise his word, and re- 
fuse to give credit to its plain declarations, because rea- 
son cannot comprehend them. Thus finite measures 
that which is infinite. Such is the impious arrogance 
of an insignificant creature, who only yesterday began 
to know any thing, is puzzled by the most common oc- 
currences, and finds mysteries in a grain of sand. Let 
him reflect upon an infinite understanding, and shrink 
within himself, saying, ‘* I neither learned wisdom, nor 
have the knowledge of the Holy.”’t 

There are many important lessons which are taught 
by this attribute of our Creator. It admonishes us to 
beware of sin, since he is the constant witness of our 
actions ; and to study sincerity in all things, and par- 
ticularly in our religious profession, because our mo- 
tives are distinctly seen by him. It encourages good 
men to put their trust in him, and to commit all their 
affairs to his disposal; for a particular providence, 
which is the source of so much consolation, is founded 
on his infinite knowledge. The very hairs of our heads 
are numbered ; and as nothing can befal us without his 
knowledge, so every event is under the direction of his 
wisdom and goodness. ‘The eyes of the Lord run to 
and fro throughout the whole earth, to shew himself 
strong in the behalf of them whose heart is perfect 
toward him.” 

The omniscience of God encourages humble suppli- 
cation in every season of need. There is no cause of 
fear that the prayers of the righteous will not be heard, 
or that their sighs and tears will escape his notice, 
since he knows the thoughts and desires of the heart. 
There is no danger of being overlooked amidst the 
multitude of supplicants who daily and hourly present 
their various petitions, for an infinite mind is capable 
of paying the same attention to millions as if only one 
individual were soliciting its notice. The want of ap- 
propriate language, the impossibility of giving expres- 
sion to the deep feelings of the soul, will not hinder 
their success; because before they attempt to speak, 
he knows what they would say. ‘It shal] come to 
pass, that before they call, I will answer; and while 
they are yet speaking, I will hear.”’|} 

In a word, what a powerful excitement is it to our 
duty, that He is looking on Go ipproves of every 
honest endeavour to please him, and will abundantly 
recompense it! «A book of remembrance was writ- 
ten-before him for them that feared the Lord, and that 
thought upon his name. And they shall be mine, saith 
the Lord_of Hosts, in that day when I make up my 
jewels; and I will spare them, as a man spareth his 
own son that serveth him.’’§ 
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Wistom of God: distinguished from Knowledge—Idea of 
Wisdoro—Proofs of Wisdom in Creation: in lrovidence : 
in Redemption. 


Havine considered the knowledge of God, I proceed 
to speak of his wisdom. ‘These are easily distinguish- 
able. Knowledge is the simple apprehension of things 
as they are, as the eye perceives the objects presented 
to it; wisdom is the arrangement of our ideas in -pro- 
per order, and in such a train as to produce some use- 
ful practical result. The instrument of acquiring 
knowledge is the understanding alone; but wisdom 
implies volition, or a purpose to effect an end, and the 
choice of the means by which it will be accomplished. 
In creatures they are often separated. Wisdom cannot 
exist without knowledge, but knowledge may exist 
without wisdom; and, accordingly, there are men pos- 


* sessing very extensive information, who in their con- 
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duct give many proofs of thoughtlessness and folly. 
In an all-perfect Being, they are necessarily conjoined ; 
omniscience supplies the materials of infinite wisdom. 
As God knows all his creatures. all their powers and 
qualities, all the purposes to which they may be ren- 
dered subservient, all the relations in which they may 
be placed, and all the possible consequences of all pos- 
sible events, he is able infallibly to determine what are 
the most proper ends to be pursued, and what are the 
fittest means of effecting them; as he is perfectly just 
and good, there is no principle in his nature which 
might prevent him from choosing what is best ; and as 
his power is infinite, no obstacle can occur to the exe- 
cution of his plans. 

All nations have agreed in ascribing wisdom to the 
Supreme Being, and have been Jed to this conclusion 
by the obvious and manifold root! it, which will 
be afterwards considered. ‘* Man is wise,” says Cice- 
ro, “and so therefore is God ;” rightly judging that a 
superior nature must possess what is truly excellent in 
man; and that if wisdom had not existed in the Crea- 
tor. it would not have been found inthe creature. Rey- 
elation pronounces him to be “ the only wise God,”* 
thus seeming to appropriate this attribute to him, to the 
exclusion of every other being from a share in it; yet 
we know that men and angels are possessed of it ina 
certain degree, and we must therefore understand the 
sacred writer to speak comparatively, and to signify 
that their wisdom, which is dependent and derived, and 
his wisdom, which is necessary and essential, do not 
admit of comparison; and when brought into competi- 
tion, that of creatures, so limited in its nature, so soon 
exhausted by a few expedients, is altogether unworthy 
of notice. 

Wisdom consists in the choice of proper ends and 
proper means; design simply implies that the agent 
has some object in view, and does not act at random, 
But his design may be trifling or degrading; it may 
prove that he is destitute of sound judgment; and 
hence, whatever art he may discover in gaining his ob- 
ject, we do not give him the praise of wisdom. If a 
man should employ an ingenious and complicated ap- 
paratus to effect a ose which is not worth half the 
expense, or which might have been effected without 
any waste of time and labour, instead of thinking him 
wise, we should pronounce him to be a fool.. The end 
must be worthy of the agent, and of the attention be- 
stowed upon it. It may be said, that we are incompe- 
tent to judge what is worthy of God, what it would 
become a Being so far exalted above us to do, and that 
it would be less presumptuous ina fly endowed with 
intelligence, to pronounce upon the counsels and oper- 
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ations of man. We acknowledge our incompetence 
beforehand, and our inability to eter fully into his de- 
signs, even after they are revealed; but since God has 


endowed us with some portion of understanding, there 
‘is no arrogance in venturing to say, when we see him 


pursuing certain ends, that they appear to us to he suit- 
able to the dignity of his character. There is ho arro- 
gance in maintaining, that it is worthy of him to glori- 
fy himself by the manifestation of his attributes, to 
communicate happiness to other beings whom his al- 
mighty power has created, to uphold the moral govern- 
ment of the universe, to promote the interests of righ- 
teousness and truth. Now, these are the very ends 
which-appear to be the objects of the Divine dispensa- 
ticns; and we are so far from perceiving any thing in 
them incongruous to the idea of an all-perfect Being, 
that they harmonize with our conceptions cf the tran- 
scendent excellence of his character. 

It is not less characteristic of wisdom to choose fit 
means, than to aim at worthy ends. We should never 
account him a wise man, who formed excellent designs, 


but failed to execute them from not knowing what ex- 


pedients it was necessary to employ, or from want of 
skiJ] in arranging and applying them. It is here thata 
trial is made of his knowledge of the powers, qualities, 
relations, and tendencies of things. ‘There are persons 
whose minds are fertile in suggesting what it would he 
of advantage to do, but who are incapable of executing 
their own plans, and must commit them to others, who 
are superior in invention and dexterity ; and the subor- 
dinate details may require greater strength of intellect 
than the original conception. In contemplating the 
wisdom of God, we must take into the account the 
whole process, the previous steps as well as the final 
result. In estimating the wisdom of an agent, we first 
attend to the object which he had in view, and second- 
ly, ohserve the method by which he effected it. 

In this argument, we assume the doctrine of final 
causes. A final cause is that for which any thing is 
done, the end which an ageut has in view, and to which 
his operations are directed. It is called a cause, be- 
cause it excites him to act; and a final cause, because 
when it is effected his object is gained. The proofs 
of final causes in the universe are denied only by athe- 
ists, who wish to obliterate the evidence that an intel- 
ligent Being is its author. How they have sueceeded 
in this attempt so revolting to reason, we have former- 
ly seen. It may be as rationally denied, that there are 
marks of design in the construction of a watch, as that 
there are any in the system of nature; that the ulti- 
mate intention of the watch was to point out the hour, 
as that the ultimate intention of the mechanism of an 
animal body is the sustenance and motion of the animal. 

Let us in the first place, collect the proofs of Divine 
wisdom from the visible creation. ‘** How manifold, 
O Lord, are thy works! in wisdom hast thou made 
them all, and the earth is full of thy riches.”** Instan- 
ces of curious contrivance present themselves on every 
side. We observe a wonderful adaptation of one thing 
to another, with a view to the production of a partica- 
lar result, and the same purpose accomplished by such 
a diversity of means, as cannot fail to convince us, that 
the whole is the work of an intelligent Being, rich in 
expedients. As the proofs of wisdom in creation con- 


stitute only one department of the subject, we cannot | 


go into a minute detail, but must confine ourselves toa 
few particulars, and even of these give only a general 
account. I might refer you to the argument formerly 
adduced} for the existence of God from the marks of 
design in his works, which prove an intelligent cause ; 
but it would be improper to pass over a topic so rich 
in displays of his wisdom, although we shall be led 
to repeat in substance the observations formerly made. 
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~ Let us attend to the arrangement of the system to 
which we belong. In the centre is placed the sun, the 
great source of light and heat, who dispenses wi‘hout 
intermission his influences to the planets, which per- 
form their revolutions around him. He is at rest, and 
they are in motion; but they are retained in their orbits 
by his attractive power; and the mighty machine is 
incessantly working without confusion, or the slightest 
deviation of any of its parts. How much more admi- 
rable is the solar system as now understood, than it 
appeared to the ancient philosophers, who imagined 
that the sun daily wheeled his rapid course around the 
earth, which, in comparison of him, is so diminutive! 
By. the motiou of the earth, the purposes which were 
supposed to be accomplished by the motion of the sun, 
are effected in a more simple manner. By its diurnal 
motion around its own axis, the different parts of its 
surface are successively presented to the sun, and the 
vicissitude of day and night is produced, so necessary 
to the existence and well-being of animals and vegeta- 
bles. Inthe day, men and animals carry on their vari- 
ous operations, and vegetables are nourished by his 
rays, and adorned with beautiful colours: in the night, 
al] nature reposes in the shades of darkness; plants 
sleep as well as living creatures; and the vigour of our 
bodies and minds, which were exhausted by labour and 
thought, is recreated. Who does not see, in this case, 
a wise provision of our Maker? By the annual cireuit 
of the earth, we enjoy the change of seasons, which 
delights us by a variety of scene, and is subservient to 
the purposes of vegetation, on which the life of all ter- 
restrial animals depends. In winter the earth rests, 
and repairs its strength; and during the subsequent 
seasons, that wonderful process takes place which 
clothes the trees and fields with verdure, and by the 
multiplication of the seed deposited in the soil, re- 
wards the labour of the husbandman. We may re- 
mark the wisdom of God also in the relative situation 
of the earth to the sun. It has been placed where it is, 
and not in the orbit of any other planet, with an exact 
adaptation to the nature of its inhabitants. Whether it 
had been brought nearer, or removed to a greater dis- 
tance, excessive heat or excessive cold would have 
proved equally fatal to animal and vegetable life. All 
living beings must have perished, unless their constitu- 
tion had been changed, and the water in seas, lakes, 
and rivers, would have been either evaporated, or 
frozen. Here then we have an instance of adjustment, 
which furnishes a new proof of the Creator’s wisdom. 

Let us wrn our attention to the constitution of the 
earth itself. and we shall perceive, that by the same 
wisdom, it is fitted for all the purposes which it was 
intended to serve. It is composed of various sub- 
stances, adapted to a variety of uses; but what I re- 
quest you at present to observe, is the nature of the 
substance lying on the surface. Had the earth been 
covered with rock or sand, it would have been an unfit 
habitation for man, because it could not have afforded 
the means of subsistence; but the upper stratum is a 
soft mould, into which the roots of plants penetrate, 
and in which seeds find a matrix, where the vegetable 
principle is evolved and nourished; for it should also 
be considered, that the soil is endowed with certain 
virtues, and supplies the pabulum of: plants, in conse- 
quence of which they rise to maturity, and perfect their 
fruit. We observe that a large proportion of the sur- 
face is covered with water; but the objection against 
the extent of the ocean, as encroaching too much upon 
’ the habitation of men and terrestrial animals, is absurd 
while there are such tracts of land as yet unoccupied, 
and proceeds, besides, from stupid inattention to the 
purposes which are served by the ocean. Not only 
does it open an intercourse between distant nations, and 
furnish the means of easily and speedily conveying the 
productions of one country to. another, but it is the in- 
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exhaustible source of those exhalations which descend 
upon usin rain and dew. And as the quantity of these 
is upon the whole not more than sufficient to supply 
rivers and springs, and to nourish the herbs. and plants, 
and trees, which clothe the surface of the earth, it is 
evident, that if the boundaries of the ocean had heen 
compressed, all nature would have languished, animals 
and vegetables would have perished, and our globe 
would have been converted into a dreary wilderness. 
We formerly took notice of the wisdom displayed in 
the inequalities of the earth; and we then stated, that 
without mountains there would have heen no springs 
and rivets. We may now remark, that a smooth uni- 
form plain, however much adorned, would have been — 
far less beautiful than the scenery which now enchants 
us by its diversified features, at one time gentle, and 
at another majestic; and that room is provided fora 
greater variety of plants and animals, some preferring 
cold and elevated regions, while others seek low and 
sheltered spots. The whole is planned with an evident 
regard to different ends, and each of these is secured 
by expedients varied with admirable skill. 

Let us, in the next place, take a view of the living 
creatures which inhabit the earth, and we shall perceive 
many proofs of Divine wisdom in their badies, and 
particularly in our own, which, according to a sacred 
writer, is ** fearfully and wonderfully made.” In con- 
sidering man as rélated to the material objects amidst 
which he is placed, it cannot fail to strike us as an 
instance of wise adaptation, that he is furnished with 
organs of sense to perceive them and their qualities, 
the knowledge of which is necessary, not only to his 
comfort, but to his very existence. When we examine 
those organs, the ear for example, or the eye, with 
which we are better acquainted, both the design and 
the workmanship are calculated to excite the highest 
admiration. We cannot tell, indeed, how we see or 
hear by means of these organs, but we discover a con- 
trivance, of which the obvious intention is to convey 
the corresponding sensations to our minds. That a 
body so small] as the eye should perceive not only near 
but distant objects, should bring under our view the 
earth and the heavens, should make us exactly ac- 
quainted with the figure, size, colour, and relative posi- 
tion of so many bodies, should discern the members of 
a minute insect, and contemplate the host of stars mar- 
shalled in the sky ; that this little organ should be capa- 
ble of taking so wide a range, and performing so many 
wonders, is a proof that it is not the work of chance, 
but of a Divine artist, who is wonderful in counsel. 
Among the boasted productions of human art, where 
shall we find any thing to be compared to it? When 
we proceed in the examination of our bodies, the evi- 
dences of wisdom multiply upon us. What a variety 
of functions is performed in this micrccosm! what a 
provision of means and instruments! how delicate and 
regular the process! The bones support the body, and 
are articulated that it may bend in different directions, 
and be moved from one place to another. The flesh is 
composed of muscles, which being attached to the 
bones, and possessing the power of contraction, give 
them the necessary motien. The waste to which the 
body is subject, is repaired by its capacity to receive 
and digest food, and to convert it into its own substance ; 
and by acurious apparatus the aliment is distributed 
to every part of our frame. The expenditure is con- 
stant, and so is the supply. We cannot live without 
air, and respiration is carried on by the mouth and 
lungs. The blood cireulates by night and by. day, and 
the secretions go on with perfect regularity when not 
interrupted by disease. There is one proof of the wis- 
dom of our Maker, which deserves particular attention. 
While some.of the operations, which are necessary to 
our well-being, are dependent upon our will, others of 
equal importance are involuntary. We respire, the 
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blood flows, and many other processes are continued in_ 
sleep as well as when we are awake, for this obvious, 
reason, that the suspension of them would prove fatal - 
to life. They are therefore taken out of our hands, and | 
reserved in his own by the Great First Cause, who 
neyer slumbers or sleeps, and who lives and acts In 
every point of the universe. There is manifest wis- 
dom in this arrangement. Man is left to do what he 
can do for himself; but when his power would bé in- 
adequate, another agency interposes to perfect the de- 
sign. In many respects, the structure of the inferior 
animals resembles our own; and when a difference is” 
observable, it affords a new illustration of wisdom, be-_ 
cause it is the result of a design to fit them for the dif- 
ferent functions belonging to their nature, and the mode 
of life allotted to them. On this ground, religion may 
confidently triumph over atheism. Its demonstrations 
can be opposed only by malignity struggling against 
conviction; or if there is any man, acquainted but 
superficially with the organization of living bodies, 

who denies that they are the work of an intelligent 
"Maker, we may, after the example of the Psalmist, 
pronounce him to bea fool. 

We might strengthen this argument by a review of 
the intellectual and active powers of the human mind, | 
from which it would appear with how much wisdom 
they are adapted to the condition of man as an inhabi- 
tant of this world, and as in a state of preparation for 
a future and higher existence. His mental frame is 


not less wonderful than his corporeal. But Ishall con-| 


clude with observing, that the wisdom of God is appa- 
rent in the instincts by which the irrational animals are 
governed. By instincts we mean certain inclinations 
or propensities to act in a way conducting to a specific 
result, without, as we suppose, any knowledge of the 
result, any anticipation of the consequence. Nothing 
is more admirable than the sagacity with which they 
choose the most proper places for their habitations, the 
dexterity displayed in constructing them, and the care 
which they take of their young, brooding over them, | 
bringing food to them, training them up for their pecu- 
liar Kind of life, and defending them with courage and 
with art. Yet we do not suppose, that they are pos- 
sessed of reason, that they improve by the experience | 
of their predecessors, that they deliberate and concert 
plans, that they calculate probabilities, and look for- 
ward to the future. What then is the wisdom which 
we admire in them? It is not their own, but the wis- 
dom of their Creator, who in a manner inexplicable 
to us, directs them to ends of which they are not aware. 
It is not by its own understanding, that the bee con- 
structs its cells with such attention to strength and ca- 
pacity; itis not from its own knowledge of the ap- 
proaching disappearance of the flowers from which it 
extracts its food, that it gathers honey in the fine sea- 
son, and lays it up in store for winter. No; the bee 
is under superior guidance, and it is when describing 


the operations of this little insect, that a heathen poet 
gives it as the opinion of some, that bees have a por- 
tion of the Divine mind, which pervades all nature, the 
earth, the sea, and the heavens: 

Esse apibus partem divine mentis, et haustus 

fEthereos dixere.* 

That bees, a portion of the Mind divine 

And heavenly inspiration, do possess, 

Some have alleged. 
They rightly judged, that its wonderful contrivances 
did not originate from itself. ‘* Doth the hawk fly by 
thy wisdom, and stretch her wings toward the south ? 
Doth the eagle mount up at thy command, and make 
her nest on high ?’’+ No; in the economy of the low- 
er animals, we perceive the wisdom of the Creator, 
who purposing to preserve the individual and the spe- 
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cies, guides them by his mysterious influence, with a 
certainty which the superior but fallible reason of man 
Seldom attains. ay" 

In a lecture, of which the wisdom of God in creation 
forms only a part, there is room for nothing more than 
general observations.. Perhaps, a stronger impression 


would be made by selecting an instance or two, and giv- 


ing a minute illustration of them. We should find much 
to admire in a pile of grass, in the wing of a fly, or in 
the sting of a gnat. J 
in minimis, to appear greatest in the least things ; not 
however, because there is more wisdom in the forma- 
tion of these, than in the structure of creatures of a 
superior size, but because we are more astonished at 
the variety displayed within such narrow limits. It is’ 


truly wonderful, that in the most diminutive insect, in 


a mere living point, in some cases invisible to the un- 
assisted eye, there should be combined all the parts 
essential to a perfect animal, organs of sight, and smell, 
and taste, instruments of motion, and vessels for circu- 
lating the blood and digesting its food. 

Let us proceed, in the second place, to collect the 
proofs of Divine wisdom from providence, by which 
we mean God’s natural and moral government of the 
world by his own immediate but invisible agency, and 
by the instrumentality of second causes. So far as 
providence is employed in upholding the material sys- 
tem, and the living creatures who are void of reason, 
it is the continued exercise of the power by which 
they were originally produced ; and any observations 
which might be made, have been anticipated in speak- 
ing of their motions and instincts. I shall, therefore, 
confine your attention to his government of men, con- 
sidered as moral agents, as beings possessed of reason, 
will, and active powers. 

First, his wisdom appears in the order which he pre- 
serves among them, notwithstanding the tendency of 
their nature to throw all things into confusion. It 
ought to be considered, that the subjects of his govern- 
ment are not innocent and holy creatures, who rever- 


| ence his laws, and are disposed to comply with his 


will; but that they are self-willed and rebellious, driv- 
en headlong by impetuous passions, proud, jealous of 
their rights, envious, revengeful, ambitious, and so en- 
grossed by a regard to themselves, as to be ready to 
sacrifice the interests of others to their views of honour, 
wealth, and pleasure. In short, the human mind, as it 
is now constituted, contains all the elements of discord ; 
and we may judge what mischief these would produce 
if full scope were allowed to them, by observing the 
misery which they occasionally entail upon families, 
nations, and churches. Their operations are prevented 
or moderated, not by simple power, which would be in- 
consistent with moral government, as it would suspend 
free agency and convert men into passive instruments of 
the Divine will, but by means suitable to their nature, 
and illustrative of the wisdom of the Supreme Ruler ; 
by his moral laws, some regard to which remains in 
minds not utterly abandoned; by conscience which 
retains a degree of authority, and overawes them by its 
remonstrances and forebodings ; by the institutions of 
civil seciety, which springing out of the circumstances 
of human nature, must be considered as a part of the 
Divine administration ; by opposing one passion to 
another, and so counteracting or weakening its effect, for 
example, withholding the revengeful man from his pur- 
pose, by the fear of evil to himself, and the sensual man 
by the apprehension of the loss of character or health; 
or by opposing the passions of one man to these of 
another, so that both are impeded, and neither can accom- 
plish his design, or accomplish it to the extent which he 
had meditated. In this manner, God stills the tumults of 
the people without a miracle, and without a visible inter- 
position. The simplicity and efficacy of the means afford 


a demonstration of his wisdom. His government goes on 


God has been said to be maximus - 
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silently and uniformly to effect its design, without any 
infringement of the established laws. Men retain their 
liberty, and yet are unconsciously subject to restraint ; 
and although there is much irregularity in human con- 
duct, and sometimes dreadful disorders take place, yet 
the effects are mitigated, and such a degree of order is 
maintained as is necessary to the preservation of our 
species, and the final development of the Divine coun- 
sels. He makes the wrath of man praise him, and 
the remainder of it he restrains.* 
“In the second place, while he operates silently and 
secretly, his-wisdom is seen mixing such events with 
his dispensations, as are calculated to keep alive a 
sense of his existence and government. Were the af- 
fairs of the world to proceed in a uniform train, he 
might be overlooked and forgotten, especially as the 
objects of sense have a powerful influence upon us, 
and to sinful creatures the idea of a holy and righteous 
Governor is not welcome. Men might easily let go a 
principle which they are not desirous to retain. To 
counteract this tendency of the human heart to atheism, 
is the design of those occasional interpositions of pro- 
vidence, which proclaim in the ear of reason, that 
“¢ verily he is a God who judgeth in the earth.”” Of 
this nature are the circumstances which sometimes ac- 
company the rise, and particularly the fall of kingdoms 
and empires ; to which we may add earthquakes, pesti- 
lences, and desolating tempests, that for a time at least 
make religious impressions upon the minds of most 
men}; wonderful escapes from danger, favours unex- 
pectedly and strangely conferred, and judgments exe- 
cuted suddenly and visibly upon notorious offenders. 
‘©The Lord is known by the judgment which he exe- 
cuteth ; the wicked is snared in the work of his own 
hands.’”’t Such events are not miraculous, and a cool- 
headed philosopher might often be able to trace the 
chain of natural causes by which they are effected ; hut 
they are so disposed as to carry away the mind to an 
invisible Agent, to whose will] all the parts of nature 
are subordinate. As without some sense of a superin- 
tending providence, the laws and institutions. of society 
would be inadequate to preserve the peace of the world, 
the advantage of such dispensations, even to the tem- 
poral interests of mankind, is obvious. ‘They prevent 
the belief of a higher Power who is friendly to justice 
and humanity, and is the avenger of crimes, from being 
utterly extinguished. ‘ 
displayed in the rare occurrence of such interpositions. 
The design of them is not to establish a perfect moral 
administration in the present life, but to give hints and 
notions of one. Were they frequent and regular, they 


might become familiar, and pass for common events ;: 


their oceasional nature rouses the slumbering attention 


of mortals and reminds them that there is justice in. 


the universe, although its operations are’ not yet fully 
developed. ~ ; 
-In the third place, the wisdom of God appears in 
the mode of conducting his designs. The means em- 
ployed often seem inadequate; but the result shews, 
that the foolishness of God is wiser than men. The 
reatest revolution in the world was effected, as we 
shall afterwards see, by persons, who, in respect of 
character, talents, rank, and influence, were totally dis- 
qualified for the arduous undertaking. Sometimes his 
purposes are accomplished by a train of circumstances, 
the tendency of which is to.defeat them; he sows the 
seeds of sorrow, that a full harvest of joy may be ga- 
thered; and conducts to glory by a previous course of 
painful and humiliating discipline. Joseph was sold 
as a slave, and afterwards committed to prison un- 
der a false accusation, that he might rise to the highest 
honours in the kingdom of Egypt; and a succession 
of calamities befel his father, which terminated in the 
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At the same time, wisdom is’ 
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preservation of himself and his family from destruction. 

‘Joseph is not,” exclaimed the afflicted patriarch, 
“Simeon is not, and ye will take Benjamin away: all 
these things are against me.’’* It is thus that the 
physician, by his consummate skill converts substan- 
ces in themselves deleterious, into valuable medicines. 
Sometimes his designs seem to be at the point of failure, 
when they are on the very eve of accomplishment, that 
the unexpected issue may be seen to be his own work. 
The family of David had been long stript of its ancient 
splendour, the sceptre had been wrested from it, and the 
royal line had sunk into obscurity and was almost for- 
gotten, when the blessed virgin brought forth her Son, 
who was elevated to the throne of the universe, and 
shall reign for ever and ever. ‘In that day will I 
raise up the tabernacle of David that is fallen, and close 
up the breaches thereof; and I will raise up his ruins, 
and I will build it as in the days.of old.”’+ Sometimes 
his designs are accomplished by persons who have no 
knowledge of them, and aim at very different purposes. 
Nebuchadnezzar was the rod of God’s anger, with 
which he severely chastised his rebellious people. But 
the sole object of the king of Babylon was to gratify 
his ambition and avarice by conquest and spoil ; and, 
in like manner, other monarchs, and millions of their 
subjects have been the unconscious instruments of 
Providence, which enlists the worst passions and the 
worst men in its service, and is continually bringing 
good out of evil. ‘*Howbeit he meaneth not so, nei- 
ther doth his heart think so; but it is in his heart to 
destroy and to cut off nations not a few.’’+ Some- 
times they are employed as the ministers of his will, 
who net only have no intention to serve him, but 
exert themselves to oppose and frustrate his designs. 
His wisdom is displayed, not only in overruling 
their opposition, as he could easily do by his irresis- 
tible. power, but in making it hold the relation of a 
mean to the end, so that his design is directly fulfilled 
by their attempts to defeat it. It was the object of the 
blasphemy and persecution of the Jews, to disprove 
the Messiahship of Jesus of Nazareth, and of their put- 
ting him to death, to terminate his career; but in their 
whole proceedings the predictions which marked him 
out were fulfilled, and the world was redeemed by the 
effusion of his blood. ‘¢ Of a truth’ against thy holy 
child Jesus both Herod and Pontius Pilate, with the 


Gentiles and the people of Israel, were gathered to-_ 


gether, for to do whatsoever thy hand and thy counsel ~ 


determined before to be done.’’||_ In short, the wisdom 
of God is manifold. It attains its ends in every pos- 
sible way, by likely and unlikely means, by the cheer- 
ful co-operation of some and the perverse obstinacy of 
others; and nothing can raise our admiration of it 


higher than the consideration that all creatures, with 


their passions and projects, are subservient to it; that 
it gives a plan and a harmony to the seemingly. dis- 
jointed and embroiled affairs of the earth; that it su- 
perintends at once the concerns of a whole system, of 
a world, of anation, of afamily, and of an individual ; 
and that the result of its varied operations will be hap- 
py and glorious. 

Lastly, the wisdom of God appears in so ordering the 
present state of things, as to give notice of another 
state, and a judgment to come. We have already seen, 
that the occasional exercise of justice in the punish- 
ment of sin, is an indication of a moral Governor, who 
may be expected to reveal himself more clearly in this 
character, in some succeeding stage of our existence ; and 
my present design is to shew, that there are othercireum- 
stances which corroborate this conclusion. Now this 
purpose is accomplished by the promiscuous distribution 
of good and evil, taken in connexion with the intimations 
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already referred to, that the Supreme Being is just. 
Finding that justice is:an attribute which belongs to 
him, we are unavoidably led to believe, that he would 
un formly act agreeably to it, were there nothing In the 
present state of things to prevent him. As he Is the 
Author of nature, we cannot suppose that the whole 
system is so disposed as never to afford opportunity for 
a full display of this perfection; but we rather infer, 
that there is somewhere in his wide dominions a place. 
in which men shall receive exactly according to their 
deeds. Were the conduct of men evidently the ground 
of their present treatment, it might be thought by those 
whose views were not enlarged by revelation, that the 
plan of Providence respecting them is completed at 
death; but the obvious inequality of their lots suggests 
a different conclusion. Hence the heathen themselves, 
observing that there was no certain rule according to 
which the measures of good and evil were dispensed, 
entertained the notion of a state beyond the grave, in 
which the righteous would be rewarded, and the wicked 
punished: ** No man knoweth love or hatred by all 
that is before him.” The constitution under which we 
are placed might be shewn to be on other accounts the 
best for the present time; but we have only now to 
observe, that this mixed scene is a premonition of a 
new order of things, and thus serves to support the 
authority of religion. It is a proof of wisdom, that. 
while the present administration is adapted to the de- 
sign of God respecting us in this world, it reminds us 
of another where our final interest lies, and is fitted to 
excite us to pursue such conduct as becomes accounta- 
ble beings. If this is manifestly the period of trial, the 
judgment will come to rectify all apparent disorders. » 

Let us, inthe third place, observe the displays of divine 
wisdom in redemption. As itis the last and greatest 
work of God, we may expect it to afford the most glo- 
rious manifestation of his character. The Scripture 
represents the perfection which we are at present con- 
sidering as receiving a high illustration from it, when 
it says, that God * has abounded toward us in al] wis- 
dorm and prudence ;”’* and the displays of it as won- 
derfully diversified, when it says further, ‘*unto the 
principalities and powers in heavenly places, might be 
known by the church the manifold wisdom of God.”y 
In order to perceive the wisdom of a plan, it is neces- 
sary first to know the end or the ends proposed, and 
hen to inquire what ineans have been employed. Now, 
he ends which God had in view in our redemption by 
Jesus Christ, were, to glorify his own perfections, to 
illustrate the authority of his law, and to humble our 
pride; and it was only in subservience to these ends 
that he purposed to raise our fallen race from misery 
to happiness. Let us observe how these ends have 
been accomplished. 

First, God purposed to glorify himself in the re- 
demption of man.- His glory, indeed, is the ultimate 
end of all his works; but when we say so, we ought 
to be aware of falling into the error of supposing that 
he was actuated by a desire of display analogous to 
the principle of vanity in man, that the manifestation 
of his excellencies was in avy sense necessary, or that 
‘jt was at all connected with his happiness. What we 
mean by his doing al] things for his glory 1s, that he 
las acted, and could not but act on all oceasions ina 
manner worthy of himself. In certain cases, there is 
scope for the manifestation only of some of his perfee- 
tions, as of goodness towards innocent, and of justice 
towards guilty creatures; but the redemption of sinners 
embraced the manifestation of both, ay he sup- 
posed indeed, that the exercise of justice was not so 
necessary, but that it might have been dispensed with 
to make way for the exercise of benevolence; but, be- 
sides that this notion is afPoriance with the uniform 
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language of revelation, we can seerno ground in reason 
for thinking that the moral Governor of the universe has 
nothing to consult but the happiness of his subjects, 
and will yield up his rights when these interfere with 
their interests. 
of conceiving the clumsy expedient of merging the one 
in the other; but the wisdom of God has given 
equal prominence, and harmonized their claims by an 


The wisdom of men is capable only 


both 


unexpected and admirable contrivance, namely, the 


substitution of a righteous person, who shoul! bear 


the punishment of the guilty, and render the exercise 


of mercy to them perfectly consistent with justice. 
The thought is now familiar; but it would not have 


occurred to us without suggestion, .and it originated in 


that understanding which alone comprehends the scheme | 


of universal government, and the best methods of at- 
taining itsends. But, where could a person be found, 
at once willing and qualified to interpose between hea- 
ven and earth, and to reconcile their opposite interests ? 
As men were all involved in the same condemnation, 
none of them could assist his brethren; and besides 


that angels were too remotely connected with us to in- 


terfere in such a case, they could not die, nor would 
such sufferings as one of them was capable of enduring, 
have been admitted as an equivalent for those of the 
millions of the redeemed. Divine wisdom was dis- 
played in providing a man to die for men; a man de- 
rived from the same root, yet perfectly holy, although 
all the other branches were corrupt; a man, who by 
submitting to the infliction of justice, glorified it more 
highly than it would have been glorified by the execu- 
tion of the penalty upon us; a man, who could conquer 
death, and recover the forfeited inheritance of immort2- 
lity. Such aman is Jesus Christ. allied to us by his 
participation of our common nature, yet superior to us 
by the possession of the divine; born without spot, of 
a virgin, and at the same time the Son of God. The 
incarnation is a great mystery ; it is a new thing which 
God has created in the earth; an event of which no finite 
mind could have formed an idea beforehand; but now 
when the Eternal Word has been made flesh, it appears 
to be worthy of infinite wisdom, as being the best and 
the only expedient for accomplishing the ultimate end 
of redemption, the harmony of the Divine attributes in 
the restoration of a fallen world. Y 


of his law, to which men had refused submission, and 
in doing so, had called in question the reasonableness 
and equity of its precepts, This design was not ae- 
complished by the method of human legislators, by 
annexing a severer penalty to the laws, for a more 
awful sanction could not have been conceived; death 
in the full extent of the term, being the greatest evil 
which human nature could suffer. It was effected, by 
giving an example of obedience to the law, in which 
the justice of its demands was solemnly recognized ; 
by a great practical lesson, calculated to impress the 
minds of all intelligent creatures, when they saw the 
Son of God come down from heaven to glorify his 
Father by the exact fulfilment of his will. Itis thus 
demonstrated, that the law is not an arbitrary institu- 
tion, but is founded in the nature of things, the relations 
subsisting betw: en God and his creatures; that it is 
of eternal obligation, and can on no aceount be dis- 
pensed with; for obedience was prescribed to a person, 
than whom none is greater in the universe, as the only 
condition on which his desire for our happiness could 
be fulfilled. If God is the moral Governor of men, and 
if it was his design, after the entrance of sin, to vindi- 
cate the righteousness, and to evince the immutability 
of his law, no method was so effeetual to ereate pro- 


found reverence for it in the minds of his subjects. To_ 


men, whose notions of what is right and fit are strange- 
ly perverted, there seems to be something-mean and 


degrading iu submissiog to the Divine lew; and hence 


Secondly, God purposed to establish the authority 
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strict conformity to moral rules is stigmatized as pre- 
ciseness and monkish austerity: It is a surrender of 
their natural liberty; it narrows’ the range of their en- 
joyments; it betrays a servility and tameness of spirit 
quite contrary to the unfettered freedom with which 
arrogant mortals claim a right. to act for themselves. 
How are the folly and impiety of such thoughts ex- 
posed, when the Sovereign of heaven and earth volun- 
tarily submits to this law; when he who is the Source 
of happiness to men and angels, in his assumed nature 
prefi rs obedience to his ease and to his necessary food! 
From his voluntary subjection the law has derived 
greater glory, than it had suffered dishonour by the 
multiplied crimes of its natural subjects. He has ex- 
hibited an example to be imitated by all, and by the 
influence of which upon the hearts and consciences of 
his genuine disciples, the authority of the law is re- 
stored, and its precepts are willingly, although not. per- 
fectly obeyed. To every enlightened mind, holiness 
appears to be the most honourable distinction of human 
nature, andthe restraints of religion to be perfect liberty ; 
aud the result of our Saviour’s mission is the establish- 
ment of the moral kingdom of God. ’ 

Thirdly, God purposed to humble our pride, which 
was the cause of our original revolt, and is incompati- 
ble with the sentiments of reverence, dependence, gra- 
titude and submission which all creatures, and particu- 


larly guilty creatures should feel towards their Maker. 


He saves us; but it isnot as some imagine, by a milder 
law, which supposes our moral power although im- 
paired, not to be utterly lost; for in this case we should 
have claimed the recompense as our due; but by ap- 
pointing his Son to fulfil the old law in our room, and 
bestowing the reward solely in consideration of his 
merit. He sanctifies us;_but our holiness is not the 
result of our own exertions aided by his grace, but ex- 
clusively of the agency of his Spirit, who forins new 
dispositions within us as passive subjects of his power; 
so thatthe greatest saint has nothing in himself to flatter 
his vanity more than the most profligate sinner. ‘I'he 
whole plan of our restoration is so contrived as to leave 
this impression upon our minds, that we are absolute 
debtors to God; that our sins are our own, but our vir- 
tues are his gifis; and that as from him our salvation 
originated, so to him all the glory of it should be ascrib- 
ed. The lofty locks of men are humbled, and the haugh- 
tiness of manis made low, and the Lord alone is exalted.* 
In all these instances we perceive wisdom in the 
' device of worthy. ends, and of the fittest means. There 
is another proof of the wisdom of God in redemption, 
to which I shall briefly advert, as it will afterwards oc- 
cur in another view as a display ef his power. Had 
he employed in the publication of the scheme of re- 
demption, men of learning, elcquence, and worldly 
influence, the suecess of Christianity might have been 
attributed to natural causes, and it might have been re- 
garded in future ages as a contrivance of the first preach- 
ers to impose upon mankind with a view to their personal 
interests. By committing it to the ministry of men, 
illiterate, obscure, and:contemptible in the eyes of the 
world, he has demonstrated the Divinity of its origin, 
and furnished an argument by which our faith is con- 
firmed. and the unreasonableness of infidelity is evine- 
ed. The cause must have failed in the hands of such 
advocates, had they not enjoyed the patronage of hea- 
ven. Thus it appears that the foolishness of God is 
wiser than men, or that by means which human reason 
would have rejected as incompetent, the most important 
end has been gained; while by the opposite plan, which 
would have approved itself to our wisdom, the design 
would have been defeated. While the talents and en- 
ergies of men were brought forward to view, the agen- 
ey of God would have been concealed. 
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We should learn to be modest and cautious in our 
judgment of the works and dispensations of the Al- 
mighty. Inexamining a work of man, all the parts of 
which, so far as we understood them, appeared to be 
skilfully contrived, it would be rash to condenin those 
which we did not understand. Much greater is the 
presumption of those who subject the wisdom of God 
to their limited and erring reason. It requires no great 
humility to. acknowledge that many things may be ze- 
counted for, although we cannot tell how; that what 
we call irregularity may be consistent with order, and 
that apparent blemishes may be real excellencies: that 
a scheme comprehending time and eternity is beyond 
the reach of our faculties; and that there is no search- 
ing of an infinite understanding. 

In this wisdom.we should confide. Vain are the 
thoughts and counsels of man ; and vain are his anxieties 
about the morrow. ‘They vex themselves in vain, who 
acknowledge no providence but their own foresight, 
and burden themselves with the care of their own hap- 
piness. None can enjay true peace, none can feel 
themselves secure, but they who commit their way. to 
the Lord. He will guide them by his counsel. -and 
afterward receive them to his glory. We know that — 
ue a his direction all things are working together for | 
good. 


LECTURE XXIII. : 


ON GOD. 


Pow’r of God—Idea of Power—Connexion of Cause and Ef- 
fect—-Some apparent limitations of the Divine Power stated 
and explained—Displays of Power in the Works of Creation, 
of Providence, and of Reden:pilen. 


Some subjects may have no connexion with cur duty 
and our happiness, and yet may excite no small share 
of curiosity. We are strongly impelled to extend the 
boundaries of knowledge, and to push our inguiries 
into regions where no valuable fruit can be gatheret. 
Surrounded with mysteries on all sides, we may anx- 
iously wish that the veil were lifted up, which con- 
ceals from our eager eyes the wonders of the material 
and spiritual world. It would gratify us to be adinit- 
ted behind the scene, and to inspect the machinery by. 
which. the great revolutions in nature are effected wet 
discover how the immense hodirs which we see pursu- 
ing their course in the fields of space, were first set in — 
motion, and-by what cause they have been retained for 
ayes in their respective orbits, so that there Is no irregu- 
larity or interference. It would be delightful to trace 
the process of vegetation, which is renewed from year 
to year,-and invests the earth with. beauty, while it 
ministers abundantly to cur wants. Tt would be still 
more desirable to become intimately and fully acquainted 
with ourselves, to understand what the living principle 
within us is, and by what tie the constituent parts of 
cur nature are so closely united, that notwithstanding 
the essential difference between matter and spirit, they 
feel a mutual sympathy, and co-operate with perft ct 
harmony. But although success should equal cur 
highest expectations, we have no reason to think that 
the enlargement of our views would in any degree fit 
us better for acting our part as accountable beings, and 
contribute to prepare us for the future state, in which 
our well-being will not depend upon intellectual attain- 
ments, but upon possession of genuine piety and holi- 
ness. pray 

Our inquiries into the character of the Author of the 
universe are more sublime in their nature, aid more 
important in their tendency. Every discovery is full 
of interest, because it is connected with our conduct 
and our hopes. It is therefore necessary to proceed in 
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the investigation with the utmost caution and cireum- 
spection, lest by admitting any thing foreign into our 
idea of God, or leaving out any thing essential, we 
should weaken or extinguish those sentiments of rev- 
erence and love, in which genuine piety consists. We 
ought to be the more upon our guard, because we are 
admonished by the errors of others, who have set lim- 
its to his perfections, have given undue prominence to 
one, to the concealment of the rest, or have placed him 
at such a distance from us, as to repress all the 
feelings and exercises of devotion. A Being eternal, 
immutable, and omnipresent, is an object of awful con- 
templation; but something is wanting to create an in- 
terest in him, to make us feel ourselves personally con- 
cerned in his character and proceedings. Aware that 
there is such a Being, we might occasionally turn our 
thoughts to him, but should have no motive to cultivate 
an acquaintance with him, if we believed that we had 
nothing to fear from his displeasure, or to hope from 
his favour. We must consider him as an active Being, 
who having given us life, continues to sustain us by 
his providence, and has us and all nature at his com- 
mand. Power must enter into the idea of God, or our 
thoughts of him will be as cold and unaffecting as are 
those which respect persons to whom we stand in no 
relation, and on whom we are completely independent. 
Without power, his wisdom would be employed in ar- 
ranging admirable but unexecuted plans ; his goodness 
would expire in benevolent but ineffectual wishes; his 
justice would be merely a will to recompense actions 
according to their desert. Power is an essential attri- 
bute of God, and necessarily mixes with our practical 
views of his other perfections. Had not power belong- 
ed to him, his other perfections would not have been 
known; not a single world would have filled up a por- 
tion of the mighty void ; there would have been neither 
man nor angel! to employ his mind on the height of this 
great argument; nothing would have existed but him- 
self, and he would have dwelt alone in eternal repose. 
The power of God is his ability to do every thing 
which may be done, every thing which is consistent 
with the other perfections of his nature. We are led 
to assign this attribute to him, by what we experience 
in ourselves, and observe in the operations which are 
going on us. It has been said, indeed, that 
‘*when we at we perceive our mind acting up- 
matter, or one piece of matter acting upon another, 

we do in fact perceive only two objects or events con- 
_ tiguous and successive, the second of which is always 
found, in experience, to follow the first; but that we 
never perceive, either by external sense or by con- 
sciousness, that power, energy, or efficacy, which con- 
nects the one event with the other. By observing that the 
two events do always accompany each other, the im- 
agination acquires a habit of going readily from the 
first to the second, and from the second to the first; and 
hence we are led to conceive a necessary connexion be- 
tween them. But, in fact, there is neither necessity 
nor power in the objects we consider, but only in the 
mind that considers them; and even in the mind, this 
power or necessity is nothing but a determination of 
the fancy, acquired by habit, to pass from the idea of 
an object to that of its usual attendant.” In this man- 
ner does Hume endeavour to prove that we can form no 
idea of power, or of any being endowed with power, 
much less, as he adds, of one endowed with infinite 
pow It is acknowledged that we do not perceive 
the connexion between cause and effect 
far as we can distinctly trace it, it consist 
sequence; that is, we perceive only that the lways 
follows the other. At the same time, it is certain that 
there is constant sequence where no person ever sup- 
posed the relation of cause anit Night follows 
day, or day follows night, according to the original 
order which we assign to them; but who ever imagined 
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that the one is the cause of the other, that light pro- 
duces darkness, or darkness produces light? It is evi- 
dent, tees that there is something more in the 


relation of cause and effect than constant sequence, al- 


though this should be all that we are able to discover. 
It is certain, that although between the volition of my 
mind and the raising of my arm, I cannot expan the 
connexion, they are not independent events, because 
the one uniformly follows the other, while my volition 
has no effect upon any other piece of matter not belong- 
ing tomy body. It is certain, that when my arm raises 
a stone, or when one stone impelling another, moves it 
from its place, the idea of power is suggested to my 
mind, in the one case, by the exertion of muscular 
strength, and in the other, by the visible change which 
is effected. To tell us that this is an act of imagina- 
tion, which has acquired the habit of passing from the 
one event to the other, and that we have no idea of 
power, although there is not one more distinct in our 
minds, is to insult our understandings, and to attempt. 
to deceive us by a palpable falsehood. It would be as" 
much to the purpose, to tell us that we have no idea of 
sound and colour; but this would not serve the interests 
of atheism, by destroying the argument from cause and 
effect for the existence of an Author of nature. Power 
undoubtedly exists ; all men believe it; it is one of their 
liest and strongest conceptions; and if we do not 
dit in the immediate, or what we commonly call 
the second cause, we must seek it somewhere else. 
Were a man toreason fairly and consequentially from 
the doctrine, that the relation of cause and effect, as 
far as known to us, is merely constant sequence, he 
would conclude, that since the idea of power is forced 
upon us by observation and experience, since it is im- 
possible to get rid of it, since it is absurd to resist the 
natural suggestions of our minds, if power is not in 
second causes, it must be in the First Cause; that his 
energy pervades all nature, and its several parts are in- 
struments wielded by his arm. Thus, a speculation 
which originated in hostility to all religion, when cor- 
rected and conducted by right reason, terminates in the 
establishment of Theism. ‘Of him, and through him, 
and to him, are all things.’’* 

Weare conscious of possessing power over our minds 
and our bodies. We can direct our thoughts to a par- 
ticular subject, and move our bodies backward and for- 
ward, to the right or to the left. We can produce effects ~ 
upon other bodies by the exertion of our natural strength. 
We observe also many changes going on in the earth 
and in the heavens, which we refer to an adequate cause. 
If from the idea of power which we have thus acquired, 
we remove every circumstance which indicates imper- 
fection, as effort, labour and fatigue, and if we farther 
conceive it to be unlimited, embarrassed by no obstacle, 
and capable of producing every possible effect, we have 
the most complete idea of the power of God which we 
are able to form. The proofs, that power is one is 
perfections, will afterwards be mentioned. Some have 
doubted his goodness and justice, and some have called 
in question his wisdom, because in some instances they 
could not perceive it; but his power has been acknow- 
ledged by all who believe his existence. That it is 
infinite power, or omnipotence, can as little be doubted. 
As there is nothing in the universe which he did not 
create, it is impossible that he should meet with any 
opposition from any part of it, or at least with success- 
ful opposition. All created power is necessarily de- 
pendent upon him, subject to his direction and control, 
and can no more hinder his designs, than an atom could 
stop the motion of aplanet. No man ever was so absurd 
as to suppose that the power of the mightiest creature 
is superior or equal to that of the Creator, from which 
it is derived. Besides, whatever extent may be as- 
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signed to power, if there are bounds which it cannot 
pass, effects to which it is not adequate, it is not the 


highest power which our minds can conceive, and con- 
sequently the being of whom it is predicated is not 


God. 
There are some things which to superficial thinkers 


may seem to be inconsistent with infinite power, and 
to prove that although the power of God far transcends 
that of the mightiest creatures, it- is subject to certain 
limitations. 


tion which are afforded by his works. 

First, God cannot work contradictions, as to make a 
thing to be and not to be at the same time; to make a 
part greater than the whole; to make what is past, pre- 
sent; or what is present, future. It is self-evident that 
such things are not the objects of power. As it is no 
impeachment of the perfection of the eye, that it can- 
not see what is invisible, or of the perfection of the ear, 
that it cannot hear what is not audible, so it implies no 
imperfection in the power of God, that it cannot do what 
cannotbe done. The reason that God cannot work con- 
tradictions, is not that he is deficient in power, and con- 
sequently could work them if his power were greater, 
but that the things themselves are in their own nature 
impossible. 

Secondly, God cannot feel pain, or be weary, or die. 


But surely it will not be supposed that this impossibil- | 


ity is inconsistent with infinitude or power. Such 
things are proofs of weakness in those who are subject 
to them. ‘The nature, therefore, of which they cannot 
be predicated, is the most powerful in the universe, and 
possesses life and activity in the highest perfection. 
Passiveness cannot co-exist with absolute perfection. 
Exemption from every infirmity is implied in the idea 
of omnipotence. 
Thirdly, God cannot lie, ordeny himself. But this, 
you will observe, is not a physical, but a moral impos- 
sibility, and therefore is no limitation of omnipotence. 
It is not owing to the want of power to deceive his 
creatures, but to the incompatibility of the act with the 
purity and goodness of his nature. Truth is essential 
to him as well as power, and the exercise of power is 
always in conformity to truth. He is so holy, and so 
good, that he will not impose upon men by false repre- 
sentations, or excite hopes which it is not his intention 
to realize. We know that there is no such difficulty 
in the simple act of deceiving, as to require an extraor- 
dinary degree of power. It is usually the refuge of the 
weak, and few resort to artifice who can accomplish 
their purposes by direct and honourable means. No 
greater effort is necessary to utter a falsehood than to 
speak truth, and it is often easier not to perform our 
promises than to perform them. He who gave us our 
senses could render them the vehicles of fallacious per- 
ceptions, and he could pervert our mental faculties so 
as to lead us to the most erroneous conclusions, but he 
will not. , 
Lastly, It would be no objection against the infinite 
power of God, if we should discover what appeared to 
us imperfections in his works, if in living and inani- 
mate substances, we should find certain parts which 
seemed unfinished, or useless, or not so well adapted 
to the end in view as we might conceive them to have 
been. Toa modest inquirer, a doubt might occur whe- 
ther he was a competent judge in such cases; and. at 
any rate, he who considered that the hand of God made 
the eye and the ear, would feel no difficulty in conceiv- 
ing that it was not from want of power but from design, 
that other parts were not executed with the same con- 
summate skill. We observe decay and death among 
the works of God; and we might be led to infer, from 
their frail and transitory nature, that however admira- 


bly they are executed, their Maker must have wanted 


power to render them permanent. But, besides that 
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Of these I shall briefly take notice, before 
I proceed to lay before you the evidences of this perfec- 


this inference gratuitously assumes, that he meant to 
give them permanence but could not, we also observe, 
that although the individuals perish, the species re- 
mains; that new human beings, new animals, and new 
vegetables regularly come into existence ; and we have 
a proof in their production, that decay and death are 
not owing to weakness, but to design or permission, 
because the same power which creates new beings, 
could have given perpetual duration to the old. Once 
more, moral evil has found its way into the universe, 
and disturbed the order which its Author had estab- 
lished. His laws have been violated; the exercise of 
his goodness to his creatures has been interrupted to a 
certain extent; the beauty of his works has been im- 
paired; and disease, death, and misery, abound in the 
world. But no believer in revelation, or even in the 
doctrines of natural religion, can think that it was in- 
troduced against his will, or because he could not pre- 
vent it. There can be no doubt that he foresaw and 
permitted it: it would be repugnant to the idea of an 
all-perfect Being, to suppose that it arose unexpectedly 
to derange his plan, or that he attempted in vain to ex- 
clude it. Since he was pleased to make man a free 
agent, the possibility of the abuse of his freedom was 
the necessary consequence: a creature capable of acting 
in different ways might do wrong. God could have 


excluded moral evil, either by withholding liberty from 


an, that is, by giving him a different constitution, 
making him a totally different creature; or by control- 
ling the exercise of it in such a manner as not to take 
it away. But he chose to make him free, and to leave 
him to act as his own mind should direct him. The 
existence of moral evil, therefore, is no evidence of a 
deficiency of power in the Supreme Ruler. It would 
be more plausible to consider it as an objection against 
his wisdom in forming a plan, of which evil has been 
the result; but here also, it would not be difficult to 
shew that the objection is unfounded, and originates in 
presumption and impiety. 

To conclude this part of the subject. When we say 
that God is almighty, we mean, agreeably to our former 
definition, that he. can do every thing possible, every 
thing consistent with the other perfections of his nature. 
We might say that his power is limited only by his 
own nature, were there not an impropriety in the ex- 
pression, because his nature is infinite. Nothing can 
effectually oppose his power; or rather we may ask 
with the apostle, ‘“* Who hath resisted his will?”’* It 
has already done much, and much it is still able to do. 
It could create ten thousand new worlds; it could raise 
up innumerable orders of beings, with an endless variety 
of forms and faculties. It is not exhausted or impaired 
by the wonders which it has already performed; for 
‘¢the Creator of the ends of the earth fainteth not, nei- 
ther is weary.”’¢ 

I now proceed to lay before you the proofs of the 
power of God which his works supply. But “who 
can utter the mighty acts of the Lord? who can shew 
forth all his praise ?”’f _ ‘* Lo,” says Job, after an enu- 
meration of some of them, ‘* Lo! these are parts of his 


‘ways, but how little a portion is heard of him! but the 


thunder of his power, who can understand ?”’|| 

In the first place, The power of God was displayed 
in the creation of all things; by which we mean, that 
he produced them out of nothing, and did not form them 
of pre-existent matter. This was an act of Divine 
power beyond our conception, because it is totally differ- 
ent from the effects which our own power, or that of 
other creatures, can accomplish. We must have a 
subject upon which to operate. We must be furnished 
with materials for our work; and then, al] that we can 
do, is to mix or join them together, to separate them, to 
change their position, and arrange them in a new order. 
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We may compress or expand them, but we cannot add 
asingle particle to the mass. . Even in the operations 
of nature, we see nothing like a propercreation. Great 
transformations are constantly taking place, of the ele- 
ments into vegetables, and of vegetables into animal 
substances ; but no new matter enters into the composi- 
tion. 
should have ever been produced out of nothing, as the 
power necessary for this purpose has nothing analogous 
in ourexperience and observation. The maxim, ex nthi/o 
nihil fit,* was held to be indisputable by all the an- 
cient philosophers. A few of them were atheists, 
maintaining the eternity of matter, and the production 
of all things by chance: even the advocates of the- 
ism joined with them in the principle now mentioned, 
and differed only in believing, that matter was disposed 
in its present order by the agency of an intelligent 
Being. We have formerly proved that absolute eter- 
nity implies “hice and immutable existence, which 
it would be absurd to attribute to a substance inert, 

assive, divisible, subject to perpetual change, here in 
motion, and there at rest. But although we have never 
seen an act of creation, we have évidence in ourselves 
that it is not impossible. We know that we began to 
exist; that we now are, but that there was a time when 
we were not. Our bodies, it may be said, were made 
of pre-existent materials. We acknowledge the trat 
of the remark ; and it is not to them that we appeal as 


* an argument. ‘The same thing cannot be said of our 
» . . . 
oi souls, which are not aeomp: und, the ingredients of 


am 


which were prior in time, but a pure simple essence 
which was produced at the moment when our bodies 
were animated ; for the notion of their pre-existence in 
another state, before they were united to our bodies, is 
a hypothesis without a shadow of proof. ** Since this 


thinking conscious self,’ it has heen justly said, “a 


substantial being, of whose existence we have the 
greatest certainty, began to be not of itself, but pro- 
duced by a cause, it may be to us a satisfying proof of 
creating power; for what greater difficulty can there be 
in conceiving that God made heaven and earth, than in 
conceiving that he made the self-conscious soul of man 
within him? Is'matter any more real than the prinei- 
ple of thought and volition? and could not the power 
which gave existence to the one also produce the other ?” 
This argulielipindeed, wil] not be conclusive to those 
who deny the immateriality of the soul, and hold thought 
and volition to be the effeets of organization, as musical 
sounds are of the strings of an instrument; but we here 
assume it to be a distinct substance upon the ground of 
reason as well as of revelation, * Any man who calmly 
attends to the beginning of his own personal existence, 
that is, of his conscious thinking, must see in it an ex- 
ertion of power of which he can form no distinct idea, 
which, he cannot but be convinced, is to him as in- 
*xplicable as the creation of the material world.’’  Al- 
though creating power is to us incomprehensible, it 
does not follow that it is impossible. It implies no 
contradiction. It is no objection against it, that it ex- 
ceeds the power of creatures: and all our difficulties 
would vanish, if we would recollect that the power of 
which we are speaking is infinite. No man Is able to 
prove, that the production of something out of nothing 
is impossible: all that he ean say is, that it is ineon- 
ceivable to him how it may be done; but he can as Jit- 
tle conceive the absolute eternity of God, which how- 
ever he must admit, if he is not an atheist. 

Finding, then, that matter exists since we know that 
it was not eternal, we must admit that it was created ; 
or in other words, that in the beginning God exerted a 
power the greatest which we can conceive, a power 
strictly infinite; for he who could make something out 
of nothing, can do all possiblethings. 'The description 
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Hence it may seem impossible that something | whether the thing created wes great or small, a 
‘or a world, a ball of earth or this large globe, 
strates the omnipotence of the Maker. 
depends not upon the size of the object, but upen its 


production out of nothing; and to reason, a pile of grass 


of the work of creation in the book of Genesis is sub- 


lime, but simple.- It was effected without means, with- 
‘out labour, by a mere act of volition. 
of an inspired writer, God ‘+ spake and it was dene ; he 
commanded, and it stood fast.’’* 
of abstract reflection, it must appear that univers 


In the language 


To a mind capable 


emon- 
The evidence 


will suffice as well as the solar system. There can be 
oubt, that the power which could create any thing, 

ver diminutive, could with equal ease replenish 

ce with suns and -their attendant planets. Eut in 
such a-case as the present, the eye, and still more the 
imagination, lend their aid to strengthen the deductions 
of reason, and to make a deeper and livelier impression 
upon the mind. Let it then be considered that the Al- 
mighty fiat called into existence not only this earth, so 
spacious that al] its regions have not yet been niet 


and the sun who isa million times larger, with the p 
ets which revolve around him as their centre. but a 


countless multitude of stars at an inconceivable distance 
from us, which probably give light to other worlds still 
more numerous; that thought cannot set boundaries to 
he universe, in which there may be luminous bodies 
so remote, that their light, notwithstanding the astonish- 
ing velocity with which it moves, has not yet reached 
us; that bodies have been discovered of such magni- 
tude, that the sun in comparison of them dwindles into 
a point; that there was a time, when spaceywhich this 
wonderful array fills and adorns, was a mighty void, 
the abode of darkness and silence; and that in a mo- 
ment all arose at the voice of God. * Lift up your eyes 
on high, and behold who hath created these things, 
that bringeth out their hosts by number: he calleth 
them all by names, by the greatness of his might, for 
that he is strong in power; not one faileth.”’+ 

Let us proceed to other manifestations of the power 
of God. And I remark, that it is displayed in the pre- 


servation of all things, which has been called a contin-" 


ual creation. The idea intended is, that as their exis- 
tence is dependent, it is prolonged from moment to mo- 
ment by the same. power which created them at first. 
Some seem to speak, as if having been once made, 
they had the ground or reason of their being in them- 
selves, continued without the immediate interference of 
their Creator, and could only cease to be by a positive 
act of his will. They insinuate that it weuld imply 
imperfection if they needed his constant care, and .re- 
mind us of the works of man, which do not fall to pieces 
when the hand of the artist is withdrawn. But between 
the two cases there is no analegy. The werks of man are 
not dependent upon him for their existence, but for their 
form ; the materials of which they are compesed subsist, 
and even the order in which they are arranged is maintain- 
ed, by the laws of nature. Ifthe motions of such of them 
as do move, go on after he has left them, it is not hy 
any power which he has communicated to them, but in 
consequence of his previous contrivance to make some 
of those laws act upon them. All the honcur which 
man can claim from his works is that of arrangement: 


their preservation and movements are traced to the 


same power which upholds the earth, and guides it in 
its course. It is not contrary to reason, but agreeable 
to its dictates, to affirm, that without the unceasing 
agency of the Creator, the universe would return to 
nothing ; and the Scripture teaches the same doctrine 
when it says, ** In him we live, and move, and have 
our being.’’*{ “He alone has the reason of his exis- 
tence in himself; all other beings are dependent up- 
on him, as the stream is fed by a perpetual supply from 
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the fountain. Providence, therefore, when rightly un- 
derstood, gives the same display of omnipotence as 
creation. ‘He upholdeth all things by the word of 
his power.”’* The most durable of the works of man 
are subject to decay. The hand of time sweeps away 
the noblest. monuments of his greatness; and towers, 
and palaces, and cities are laid in the dust. But the 
sun shines with undiminished splendour, although 
thousands. of years have passed away since he began to 
give light to the world, and still rejoices as a strong 
man to run his race; the earth, which has supplied so 
many generations with food, renews its fertility every 
year, and displays the unabated vigour of vegetation ; 
the various tribes of animals and vegetables are preserv- 
ed, although the precess of decay and destruction is go- 
ing on without interruption; and the grand movements 
of the universe proceed with undisturbed regularity. 
Our world is composed of elements of mighty force, 
which by their occasional conflicts cause dreadful con- 
vulsions. The furious tempest levels the forests, and 
mews down the habitations of men; the lightning 
‘shatters the lofty monument. and the magnificent palace ; 
the earthquake lays cities in ruins, breaks rocks in 
pieces, and removes mountains from their place ; rivers 
overflowing their banks spread desolation over the 
fields ; and the sea, heaved up from its ancient bed, over- 
whelms the dry land with its mountainous waves. But 
since the beginning of time, the havock has been par- 
tial: there has been no convulsion which has affected 
the olobe itself, or made any material change upon its 
surface, except the universal deluge, which was-an ex- 
traordinary act of providence for the punishment of sin. 
We think perhaps, that we can satisfactorily account 
for the constancy of the course of nature, notwithstand- 
ing these occasional deviations. We can tell, for exam- 
ple. why the ocean is not driven upon the land by the 
hurricanes which agitate its waters, or by the rap- 
id motion of the globe around its axis. But what is 
the law of gravitation which holds it in its place? Who 
established that law, and who maintains it? What 
ean any man conceive it to be but the power of God 
exerted in a reoular manner for a specific purpose ? 
Who that sees the billows sinking as they approach the 
shore and retiring, will not admire the punctuality with 
which they obey the will of their Maker? ‘ Who 
shut up the sea with doors when it broke forth, as if it 
had issued out ef the womb? who brake up for it my 
decreed plice. and set bars and doors, and said, Hither- 
to shalt theu come. but no further; and here shall. thy 
proud waves be stayed 7?’ When we reflect upon the 
morenents which are going on ameng the celestial 
bodies, how stupendous is the power by which they are 
conducted! The moon is driving through the heavens 
at the rate ¢f more than two thousand miles in an hour: 
the earth, although apparently quiescent, is flying at 
the rate of fifiy or sixty thousand ; and the velccity of 
the eomets is so great as to terrify and overwhelm the 
imiagination: yet no confusion takes place, no mischief 
happens.. None of these bodies is shivered into pieces 
by the velocity of its flight; none of them is dashed 
upon another; nene of them makes the slightest devia- 
tion from the path marked out to it in the immensity of 
spree. Wecan calculate with the utmost confidence 
upon their return at a fixed period to a particular spot. 
They are sustained and guided by the hand of Omnipo- 
tence. We say that matter is inert, that if at rest it 
will continue at rest, and if in motion it will continue 
in motion. unless its state be changed by an external 
cause. But do we imagine that we have thus explained 
the phenomena of the universe? Alas! we have merely 
stated a fact, but we have not accounted for it, by call- 
ing ita law of nature. Why does a body continue in 
motion? It is not owing to its own activity, but to the 
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energy of the Creator’s will. This gave the first im- 
pulse, and this holds on its course forages. His power 
at once binds the planets as with a chain to the centre, 
and propels them in their perpetual career around it. 
**O Lord God of Hosts, who is,a strong Lord like unto 
thee? Thou hast a mighty arm: strong is thy hand, 
and high is thy right hand.”’* 

Let us, in the next place, consider his moral govern- 
ment of the world. Under this division of the subject, 
the evidence may not appear so striking, because it is 
not addressed to the senses, but relates to the invisible 
influence exerted upon the thoughts and volitions of in- 
tellizent creatures. Yet to a reflecting mind it will be 
equally convincing. Wonderful are the displays of 
divine power in the creation and preservation of the 
material system; but we know that there it meets with 
no opposition, whereas here, resistance is to be sub- 
dued, determinate purposes and wayward passions are 
to be controlled, and rendered subservient to the coun- 
sels of the Almighty. We learn from revelation, that 
there are spiritual beings in the universe, of strength 
superior to ours, of great activity, cunning, and malig- 
nity, who being in a state of hostility to their Maker, 
are also enemies to man, and take delight in disorder, 
misery and ruin. What havock they would make, if 
full scope were given to their inclinations, we may con- 
jecture from what they have actually done, under Di- 
vine permission, by introducing sin into our world, with 
the dismal train of natural and moral evils which have 
closely followed it. 
scenes of nature, and convert the earth into another 
hell, the abode of fear, and’ pain, and despair? The 
human heart is the seat of many violent and malevolent 
passions, which finding a favourable opportunity, break 
out into murder, treachery, injustice, oppression, and 
all the crimes by which public and private peace is dis- 
turbed. The occasional eruptions which take place 
under the most vigilant government,-adimonish us that 
we are walking above smothered fire; and we shudder 
at the thought of the scenes of horror which would be 
exhibited, if all restraints were removed. What would 
be our condition, if wicked men and malignant spirits 
were let loose upon ust The earth would no longer 
be a safe habitation. Could the human race long sub- 
sist, amidst the furious workings of pride, revenge, 
avarice, and cruelty, and the additional calamities which 
the malice of their invisible foes would inflict? We 
are preserved then by the power of God, who holds 
men and devils in chains; and the excesses which he 
sometimes ‘permits, should remind us how much we 
are indebted to his providence, to which alone it is 
owing that we are not consumed. Of the influence by 
which unholy beings are withheld from their purposes, 
or are prevented from adopting measures congenial to 
their depraved dispositions, they are often insensible; 
and at other times they are hindered by obstacles which 
second causes have placed in their way; but every cir- 
cumstance is erdered by a higher hand. ‘Surely the 
wrath of man shall praise thee; the remainder of wrath 
shalt thou restrain.”’+ We perceive also proofs of the 
power of God in the overthrow of states and nations, 
which shews that he rules in the kingdoms of men; in 
the extraordinary.euccess and elevation of individuals, 
inthe face of untoward circumstances, and of cpposi- 
tion which was more than sufficient to have crushed 
them; in the feeble means by which great designs are 
sometimes accomplished, and the inadequate causes by 
which schemes well concerted and vigoreusly supported 
d; in the unaccountable courage with which 
pired at one time, and the equally unac- 
countable fear which seizes upon them at another; in 
the sudden failure of their wisdom, as if they had been 
infatuated by some mysterious influence 5 in the sudden 
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change of their counsels, for which they are not them- 
selves able to assign a satisfactory reason; and in many 
other instances which proclaim that there is an invisi- 
ble power which disposes of human affairs according 
to its pleasure, and turns the hearts of men as the rivers 
of water. They establish the fact of a supreme domin- 
ion in nature, from which no creature is exempt, and 
to the designs of which living and inanimate beings 
are subservient. There is no counsel or might against 
the Lord. He who boasts of his independence, cannot 
move his tongue without permission; he who dares to 
say, * Whois the Almighty, that I should serve him?” 
is compelled to execute his orders; he who sets him- 
self to oppose the designs of Heaven, is sometimes the 
pty whom Heaven has chosen to fulfil them. ‘“ His 
ingdom ruleth over all.” 

The power of God has been displayed in the work 
of redemption. It is frequently described as a new 
creation, to signify that in the recovery of mankind 
from guilt there is a glorious display of omnipotence, 
as well as in the original production of the heavens and 
the earth. 

The power of God was manifested in the conception 
of our Saviour, whose mother was a virgin, in the 
mighty works which he performed, and in his resurrec- 
tion from the dead. These are all represented as mani- 
festations of this attribute. It may be remarked, how- 
ever, from a regard to accuracy of ideas, that strictly 
there was no greater pow erted in his conception, 

_ than in that of any other according to the estab- 
lished law of generation; and in his miracles, than in 
the ordinary operations of nature. The power was not 
greater, but the display of it was more sensible and 
impressive. Itis a false idea of miracles, that they 
are more difficult than other works. It is equally easy 
to God to act in opposition to the laws of nature or ac- 
cording to them; just as it is as easy to a man to walk 
in a by-path as on the highway, the same muscular 
strength being sufficient in both cases. There is no 
difference between a miracle and another event, but that 
the one is unusual and the other is common; in the one, 
second causes are excluded, in the other, they are ad- 
mitted. Butina miracle, the power of God is more 
distinetly seen, and excites greater attention. Whena 
child was born without a father, when a body which 
had been deposited in a sepulchre was restored to life, 
when, at the command of a man, the blind received 
sight, the lame walked, and lepers were cleansed, no- 
thing but the obstinacy of prejudice could have hin- 
dered any person from recognizing the finger of God. 

The power of God was manifested in sustaining our 
Saviour in his dreadful sufferings ; I mean not those of 
his body only, but also his mental agony, which would 
h rwhelmed the firmest mind, having only its 
o itude to support it. To this cause he ascribes 
t nee with which he endured them: ‘'The Lord 
God will help me, therefore shall I not be confounded ; 
therefore have I set my face like a flint, and I know that 
I shall not be ashamed.”* He said to his disciples, 
‘Behold the hour cometh, yea, is now come, that ye 
shall be scattered every man to his own, and shall leave 
me alone; and yet I am not alone, because the Father 


is with me.’’t 
The power of God is displayed in the conversion of 
sinners. When we consider the change effected at the 
return of a sinner to God after a long apostasy, and'the 
opposition which is made to it by the most active prin- 
ciples of his nature; the influence upon his mind, by 
which it admits views totally new, and the revolution 
which takes place in his feelings and affections; the 
sacrifices which he makes, the connexions which he 
abandons, the conditions to which he submits, and the 
new course of life upon which he enters; in a word, 
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the entire alteration in the moral habit of his soul, we 
must be convinced that'a higher cause was requisite 
than reasoning and eloquence, and that nothing less 
than Omnipotence could’ have made ¢ i 
away, and all things become new.” 
sion of a sinner is called in Scriptur 
resurrection from the dead; and God is sai 
them ‘‘all the good pleasure of his goodness, a 
work of faith with power.’’* 

What I would chiefly request you to consider, is the 
power of God manifested in the propagation of the 
1, which will appear truly worthy of admiration, 
flect upon the nature of the religion published 
orld, the obstacles which stood in the way of 
ess, and the persons by whose ministry the 
opposition was subdued. The religion was the least 
likely to succeed by its intrinsic merits of all that have 
been proposed to mankind; not because it wanted high 
excellence, but because it was not of a kind to be gen- 
erally perceived and relished. Itis pronounced by one of 
the apostles to have heen a stumbling-block to the Jew 
and foolishness to the Greeks.+ It offered to both sa 


| vation by a man who had been crucified ; salvation, not 


from poverty, oppression, and disease, but from sin, 
which men loved too well to have any desire to be de- 
livered from it; it demanded the renunciation of their 
present habits and pursuits, the sacrifice of worldly 
honours and pleasures, and conditionally of life itself; 
it prescribed humility, the mortification of appetite, and 
a course of cireumspect and patient obedience; and the 
promised recompense lay in another world, of which 
they could have no knowledge but by implicitly de- 
pending upon the word of its Author. To whom was 
this religion addressed? To the Jews, who had con- 
ceived a very different idea of the character of the Mes- 
siah, and expected him not to die but to reign, and to 
call them, not to repentance but to victory and glory; 
to the Gentiles, whose minds were preoccupied by the 
speculations of philosophical wisdom, and were preju- 
diced against the lowly doctrine of the cross by the 
pride of virtue; to men sunk in ignorance and vice, who 
were devoted to the worship of false gods, and felt no 
interest in any concerns but those of this. transitory 
life. When Christianity demanded their attention, and 
claimed to be received as the only true religion, nothing 
could exceed their surprise and indignation. The phi- 
losophe spised it as an absurd and arrogant super- 
stition; the priests denounced it as impious and offen- 
sive tothe gods; statesmen regarded it with a jealous 
eye, as dangerous to the public peace; and the rabble 
rose against its preachers, loaded them with abuse, and 
subjected them to every kind of injurious treatment. 
To whose care was the propagation of the Gospel com- 
mitted? Who were appointed to publish it amidst 
hardships, sufferings, and death, and to defend it a- 
gainst acute and learned antagonists? They were 
taken from the lowest ranks, and from the meanest oc- 
cupations; they had not received the advantages of 
education, and knew nothing of worldly wisdom; they 
had no power, or wealth, or influence; their appear- 
ance, their language, their manner of address, were all 
unfavourabl heir cause.. Notwithstanding the utter: 
improbability that such a religion should succeed. in 
such circumstances, its progress was great and rapid. 
During the life of its first preachers, it found its way 
into the provinces and cities of the Roman empire, and 
made converts of the rich and the poor, the learned and 
the illiterate. It afterwards went on extending its con- 
quests till it gained the ascendant, and was triumphant- 


ly established in almost every region of the civilized S 


world. Now, as the human means employed in the. 
propagation of the Gospel were manifestly inadequate, 


we must attribute its success to supernatural agenéy... 
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Something has been effected, not indeed 

but above them; and is as truly won- 
e flowing of water from a rock, when 
e it with his rod. A power was exerted 
1 the minds of men, as plainly omnipotent as the 
exerted in the creation, or in the various modifi- 
cations of matter. ‘* God hath chosen the foolish things 
of the world to confound the wise; and God hath chosen 
the weak things of the world to confound the thi gs 
which are mighty; and base things of the world, and 
things which are despised, hath God chosen, yea, anc 
things which are not, to bring to nought things that are 
that no flesh should glory in his presence.””** The same 
writer says in another place, ‘* We have this treasure,” 
namely, the Gospel, ‘in earthen vessels, that the ex- 
cellency of the power may be of God, and not of us ;’’t 
that is, the dispensation of it is committed to us, who 
are manifestly incapable of giving it efficacy, that the 
world may be compelled to acknowledge its success to 
be the work of God. 

An almighty Being demands the profound reverence 
of his creatures. Shall they not fear him ‘who re- 
moyeth the mountains, and they know not; who over- 
turneth them in his anger; who shaketh the earth out 
of her place, and the pillars thereof tremble; who com- 
mandeth the sun, and it riseth not, and sealeth up the 
stars; who alone spreadeth out the heavens, and tread- 
eth upon the waves of the sea; who doth great things 
past finding out, yea, and wonders without number?’’t 
His friendship should be diligently cultivated, for if 
God be for us, who can he against us? Upon him we 
should confidently rely, who is able to do exceedingly 
abundantly above all that we can ask or think. ‘* Happy 
is he that hath the God of Jacob for his help, whose 
hope is in the Lord his God, who made heaven and 
earth, the sea and all that therein is, who keepeth truth 
for ever.”|| ‘‘ The Lord is thy keeper, the Lord is thy 
shade upon thy right hand. The sun shall not smite 
thee by day, nor the moon by night.’’§ 
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LECTURE XXIV. 


ON GOD. 


Goodness of God—Idea of this Perfection: display of Good- 
ness in the Creation of the Universe: and in hi8 dispeénsa- 
tions to Mankind—Existence of Physical Evil consistent with 
the Divine Goodness—Origin of Moral Evil—Display of Di- 
vine Goodness in Redemption. : 


By the goodness of God, we do not understand the 
general excellence of his nature, but that particular pro- 
perty or principle, which disposes him to communicate 
happiness to his creatures. It is in this sense that. we 
pronounce it to be one of his essential attributes. It is 
necessary in conjunction with other attributes, to com- 
plete the idea of an all-perfect Being, and is the foun- 
dation of the trust, and love, and hope, with which he 
is regarded by men. Wecould think of him only with 
distant reverence, if we conceived that he took no in- 
terest in the well-being of his creatures; and the sup- 
position that he was actuated by a principle of malevo- 
lence, would create dread of one infinitely superior to 
us, from whose pursuit it was impossible to escape. 
We should tremble at his power, which could torment 
and destroy us; at his wisdom, the contrivances of 


‘which for our injury we possessed no means of evad- 
ing; at his immensity, which forced upon us the alarm- 
ing thought, that to whatever place we might flee for 


refuge, we should always be in the presence of an 


# 1 Cor. i. 27-29. -+ 2 Cor, iv. 7. + Sob ix.S—10: 
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enemy. Goodness throws a mild and tranquillizing 
lustre over the majestic attributes of his nature. It 
presents them to us under a friendly aspect; associated 
with it, they appear as so many powers, by which its 
benignant designs will be carried into full effect. We 
look up to him not only as a Sovereign, but as a Father; 
we feel emotions of gratitude rising in harmony with 
sentiments of veneration; we are emboldened ‘to sup- 
plicate his favour, and to resign ourselves to his dispo- 
sal. Goodness has been considered as one of his attri- 
|/butes by men of every nation, Conducted no doubt to 
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ad | this conclusion by the proofs of his beneficence in the 
|natural course of events. The ancient heathens called 


him the Best, as well as the Greatest of Beings. If 
some believed in the existence of a malevolent Being, 
because they observed much evil in the world, and 
knew not how otherwise to account for it, they also 
acknowledged another Being of an opposite character, 
the author of order and beauty, by whose bounty the 
wants of living creatures were supplied. 

Goodness being a disposition to communicate happi- 
ness, regulated, however, in an intelligent Agent by 
wisdom, and in a moral Agent by a regard to purity 
and justice, we learn that it belongs to God from a 
survey of his works and dispensations. 

The goodness of God is clearly deducible from the 
act of creation. We can conceive no other reason, in 
subordination to his glory, | or the exertion of his power 
in giving life to so many orders 


s of creatures, and fitting 
up the earth to be a convenient habitation for them. 
This argument consists of two parts: the formation of 
sensitive beings capable of happiness, and the adapta- 
tion of the circumstances in which they are placed to 
promote it. The production of the earth, with its divi- 
sion into sea and dry land, its vegetable covering, and 
its springs and rivers, would have afforded a proof of 
power, but not of goodness, if it had not been replen- 
ished with inhabitants who could be benefited by this 
arrangement; so that in reasoning concerning the good- 
ness of God, we constantly refer to the provision made 
for the well-being of animals, rational and irrational, 
according to their respective natures and capacities. 
He did not create by a necessity of nature, as the sun 
gives light, or a fountain pours out its waters; but, 
being a free Agent, he exerted his power in consequence 
of counsel and design, and exerted it to such an extent, 
and in such a variety of ways, as were agreeable to 
himself. He did not create with the same view which 
leads a man to collect a retinue of friends and depen- 
dants, that he may be .cheered by their company, and 
aided by their services: for he was, sufficient to him- 
self, infinitely and immutably blessed in the enjoyment 
of his own ‘excellence. As we are confessedly n 


competent judges of the Divine counsels, it night be 


presumptuous to affirm that benevolence was the only 
motive of the creation, and it has been thought more 
proper to say, that the end was the glory of the Creator. 
But this is a general reason for all his works, and con- 
sequently throws no light upon a particular one. When 
we say that God does any thing for his glory, if we 
affix any distinct sense to_our words, we must mean 


that he does it for the manifestation of his perfections, —__ 
There is no inconsistency, therefore, in maintaining tha 


goodness was the motive of creation, for this is only to 
say, that God purposed to display the benevolence of 
his nature in giving existence to other beings besides 
himself. It is true, that creation has eventually served 
to glorify all his perfections in the great scheme of pro- 
vidence, of which fallen men are the objects; but con- 


sidering it by itself, and in its first intention, we are 
authorized to assert, that its primary design was the 
diffusion of happiness. What other idea is suggested 
by the contemplation of a system so regular and beau- 
tiful in all its parts, and teeming with life and enjoy- 
ment? Had not the Divine nature been communica- 
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tive, God would have remained for ever alone; but now 
he beholds from his throne a scale of beings, ascending 
from the insect and the worm to the seraph and the 
archangel, al] rejoicing in conscious existence, and par- 
taking of the riches of his liberality. The eternal 
fountain has overflowed, and the universe is refreshed 
and gladdened by its stream. It is the saying of a 
heathen philosopher, that when God was about to 
make the world, he transformed himself into Jove. 
The goodness of God may be inferred from the state 
in which living creatures are made. 
tively perfect: that is, th 


which they were designed to serve. Nothing is want- 
ing which is necessary for the preservation of life, 
for defence, the procuring of food, and motion from 
place to place. As this adaptation is a proof of wis- 
dom, when considered in the relation of means to an 
end, so it is also a proof of goodness, as the obvious 
intention of it is the well-being of the animal. Had 
we found living creatures destitute of any of those 
members and organs of sense upon which their safety 
and comfart depend, birds without wings, fishes with- 
out fins, beasts without legs, we might have supposed 
that they were the productions of a Being who meant 
that they should languish in misery and perish. The 
contrary conclusion must be drawn from the intention 
which has been evidently pid to their comfortable sub- 
sistence. He who has bestowed life, has rendered ita 
gift worthy of himself, by associating with it a variety 
of conveniences and pleasures. ‘if he had wished 
our misery,” says a celebrated writer, ** he might have 
made sure of his purpose, by forming our senses to be 
so many sores and pains to us, as they are now instru- 
ments of gratification and enjoyment, or by placing us 
amidst objects so ill suited to our perceptions, as to have 
continually offended us, instead of ministering to our 
refreshment and delight. He might have made, for 
example, every thing we tasted bitter, every thing we 
saw loathsome, every thing we touched a sting, every 
smell a stench, and every sound a discord. If he had 
been indifferent about cur happiness or misery, we must 
impute to our good fortune (as al] design by this sup- 
position is excluded) both the capacity of our senses to 
receive pleasure, and the supply of external objects 
fitted to produce it. But either of these (and still more 
both of them) being too much to be attributed to aeci- 
dent, nothing remains but the supposition that God, 
when he created the human species, wished their hap- 
piness, and made for them the provision which he has 
made, with that view, and for that purpose.”* These 
observations are applicable to the inferior animals as well 
men; and the adjustment of theirconstitution to their 
umstances, so that they are capable of enjoyment 
the objects around them, proves in the most satis- 
factory manner, that their Maker is abenevolent Being. 

The goodness of God is displayed in the abundant 


provision which he has made for the wants of his crea-. 


tures. ‘*The eyes of all wait upon thee; and thou 
givest them their meat in due season. Thou openest 
thine hand, and satisfiest the desire of every living 
aeehine. T With the care and bounty of a parent, he 
provides for the members of-his fimily. The various 
species of animals differ from each other, as much in 
their taste as in their form, insomuch, that the food 
which sustains one will not nourish another, and what 
one eagerly seeks another rejects with disgust. Sub- 
stances which to us seem useless, and offensive to our 
senses, and if taken into our stomachs would be nox- 
ious, furnish wholesome and delicious nutriment to crea- 
tures differently constituted. The goodness of God is 
seen in the production of such a variety of substances, 
that none of the tribes of animals which it has seemed 
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meet to his wisdom to create, might want 


its appropri- 
d 


atealiment. The guests atthe table of dence have 
no community of interests and feelin it they all 
find entertainment; not one of them goes away disap- 


pointed. Many parts of the earth are not inhabite y 
men, yet in them the process of vegetation n 
earth brings forth herbs and plants. 
to be thought that this is a mere waste, like the profu- 


| sion of the spendthrift, who scatters his bounty where 
They are rela-| ne 
are fitted for their place in| 
creation, igen mode of life, and the purposes | 


rood will be done. In the deserts there are myriads 
nsects, and birds, and quadrupeds, which He who 
vade them does not deem unworthy of his care; and 
as our Lord says, ‘our heavenly Father feedeth them.” 
If on digging into the earth, or penetrating into the fis- 
sures of the rock, you find living creatures to which 
such places afford a convenient abode, you also find, 
that he who assigned them these stations has not left 
them without the means of subsistence and enjoyment. 
What a delightful view of the Divine goodness is given 
by the regular succession of the seasons, the opening 
buds and blossoms of spring, the luxuriant growth of 
summer, the matured fruits and rich harvests of autumn ! 
It is by this succession, that God prepares the ample 
and various feasts to which all his Jiving offspring are 
invited. For them the sun pours out a flood of Jight 
and genial heat; for them the earth is endowed with 
unceasing powers of fertility; for them the winds bear 
life and health on their wings. ‘*O Lord, how mani- 
fold are thy works! in wisdom hast thou made them 
all; the earth is full of thy. ricles.”? His riches are 
not'exhausted upon the earth; the ocean which sur- 
rounds it is also replenished with inhabitants, to whom 
his bounty extends. ‘So also is this great and wide 
sea, wherein are things creeping innumerable, both 
small and great beasts. There go the ships; there is 
that leviathan, whom thou hast made to play therein. 
That thou givest them they gather: thou openest thine 
hand, they are filled with good.”’* 

Once more: The goodness of God is manifest in the 
variety of natural pleasures, which he has provided for 
his creatures. By associating these with existence, he 
has made it truly a blessing, and acted in the character 
of benevolence, which happy itself. delights to see 
others happy. There seems, indeed, to be a high de- 
gree of pleasure attached to simple existence, as: we 
may judge from the lively motions of young animals— 
the frisking of a lamb, for example—which appear to 
have no specific object, and to proceed from a certain 
indescribable satisfaction which they experience in the 
possession of life and activity. When in summer the 
air is filled with myriads of insects, which are almost « 
constantly on the wing, wheeling in sportive circles, we 
have an evidence of the delight with which they pass 
their transitory duration, and a proof, not perhaps much 
attended to, but calculated to affect a reflecting mind, 
of the beneficence of the Deity. Their enjoyment is 
merely sensitive, but it is the only kind of which they 
are capable; and it is goodness, rich in its treasures, 
and minute in its attentions, which thus adapts itself to 
every vie nature. His goodness is farther displayed 
in the pleasure which animals derive from their food. 
This is a distinct consideration from the nourishinent 
which it yields. It might have nourished. without pro- 
ducing any agreeable sensation. We experience that 
food not only satisfies the appetite of hunger, but also 
gratifies our taste; and we have reason to think, that 
this gratification is enjoyed by the inferior animals, in 
an equal or a superior degree. Now this pleasure i 
not at all necessary to the great design of food, t 
sustenance of the body; the substances which we u 
might have been as tasteless as water, without any 
diminution of their nutritive quality; the taste is supe 
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added by our Maker to render our food pleasant as well 
as useful, and clearly shews attention to our animal 
“ comfort. We may draw the same conclusion from the 
means which he has provided for gratifying our other 
senses of sight, smell, and hearing. The earth might 
have been as fertile as it is, although its surface had 
not been so delightfully variegated, and its productions 
had not been moulded into such elegant forms. We 
might have lived, although there had been no blossoms 
and. flowers painted with the most beautiful colours, 
and exhaling sweet perfumes. We might have walked 
in the fields and woeds, imbibing health and spirits 
fiom the pure atmosphere, although our ears had not 
been saluted with the music of birds, and other plea- 
sing sounds. “Whence this loveliness, this charm dif- 
fused over the face of nature?. Whence those yraces 
so pro-usely scattered around us, those agreeable ac- 
.companiments of, natural objects, which do not render 
them more useful, but more attractive: which do not 
sustain life, but impart a higher relish to it? Surely 
we may say, that **the tender mercies of the Lord are 
over all his works ;”’ that there are every where indica- 
tions of a studious attention to the happiness of his 
creatures ; that having designed this world for our hab- 
itation, he has furnished it with all conveniences and 
ornaments, to remind us how good he is, and how well 
entitled to our grateful homage. 

What has been said chiefly relates to the lower ani- 
mals, but has been mixed up with some observations 
illustrative of the Divine goodness to man. There are 
some things, however, which may seem to lead to the 
opposite, conclusion, as the prevalence of disease and 
death among them, and particularly the fact, that some 
of them prey upon others. No man, I presume, will 
plead for the gift of immortality to the inferior creatures, 
and maintain that God cannot be good in bestowing a 
happy life, unless he prolong it for ever. Were not 
their numbers thinned by death, the earth would be 
overstocked, and leave no room for human inhabitants ; 
and they themselves would perish for want of subsis- 
tence, or in the furious conflicts to which the scarcity 
of food would give rise. If for wise reasons they are 
doomed to die, disease naturally results from this ap- 
pointment, as the means of effecting dissolution, and 
cannot be objected to but on such grounds as might be 
alleged against their mortality itself. Itis part of the 
system, the unavoidable attendant of a body liable to 
decay and destruction. It is observable, that health is 
the rule, and disease is the exception, and that in the 
whole life of the animal, such is the overbalance of 
good as to make the evil almost disappear. Some an- 
imals prey upon others. But, not to mention that this 
could have been prevented. only by not creating carni- 
vorous animals, and that we are too imperfectly ac- 

_quaiated with the reasons of things, to pronounce that 
they might have been wanted without any injury to the 
system; I remark, that if animals were to die, this 
mode of terminating their life is not more inconsistent 
with goodness, than death by disease or- by old age. 
The pain is not greater, and in many cases is less; and 
we mistake if we think that the fear of it disquiets 
their lives. Even men in countries abounding with fe- 
rocious animals, do not pass their time in continual ap- 
prehension, but grow familiar with danger; and still 
feebler is the impression upon irrational creatures, who 
have no forethought, and seem not to feel fear till dan- 
ger is apparent. Ido not say that these observations 
are a full solution of the difficulty; but if the facts on 
_ which the objection is founded, be considered as form- 
_ ing a smal] deduction from the sum total ef goodness 
in this part of creation, attention to the other facts 
which have been mentioned, will leave no doubt in our 
minds, that this world is the work of a benevolent 
Being. 

I now proceed to bring proofs of the goodness of 


God, exclusively from his dispensations to man. And 
here it will be necessary to turn our eyes from the pre- 
sent scene, although it exhibits many tokens of Divine 
benignity as we have partly seen, and to contemplate, 
by the light of revelation, the state in which man was 
orivinally placed. Although he was last created, yet 
he was'not least. A high rank was assigned to him 
in the seale of being: ‘God g ve him more under- 
standing than the beasts of the field, and the fowls of 
the air.” He not only endowed him with reason, which 
is so much superior to instinct, but he communicated 
to him the most excéllent wisdom, consisting in the 
knowledge of himself and his Maker, the relations sub- 
sisting between them, the whole extent of his duty, 
the true nature of happiness, and the hopes which he 
was authorized to entertain as a being made for immor- 
tality. His goodness was manifested in the moral or 
Spiritual powers with which man was furnished, in the 
innate rectitude of his dispositions, his love of holiness, 
his desire for the chief good, and his supreme delight 
in it; in consequence of which he was capable of en- 
joying felicity, incomparably superior in kind and de- 
gree to that of the inferior creatures, and did actually 
enjoy it under the smile of his Maker. It appeared in 
the dominion with which he wasinvested; a dominion 
which imparted not only pre-eminence, but authority 
and power, so that the other creatures were subject to 
him, and might be used for his good according to the 
will of the Universal Parent. ‘+ God said, Let us make 
man in our image, after our likeness, and let them have 
dominion over the fish of the sea, and over the fowl! of 
the air, and over the cattle, and over all the earth, and 
over every creeping thing that creepeth upon the earth.” 
Thus he was constituted lord of this lower world, and 
of all its riches; and it might be said, that as man 
was made for God, so the earth was made for man; 
every thing init being placed at his disposal, and being 
intended to minister to him. “Again, the goodness of 
God appeared in the covenant which he made with man, 
promising to reward his obedience with everlasting fe- 
licity. ‘l'o such a recompense his obedience could not 
have entitled him independently of this stipulation. 
Obedience was a debt which he owed to his Creator, 
to whose service he was bound to devote the faculties 
which he ‘had received from his bounty: so that, al- 
though he had fulfilled the whole law, he should have 
done only what it was his duty to do, and should have 
had no claim to a remuneration. This transaction, 
therefore, displayed great condescension, and also great 
benevolence, a regard to the happiness of man, which 
it would have probably augmented, and certainly could 
have rendered immutably secure; for when the term of 
trial was past, the Divine faithfulness and justice would 
have been pledged for its perpetual duration. It was 
the Jove of a father holding out to his son the highest 
reward which he could confer, for doing what he was 
previously under the most sacred. obligations to per- 
form. Through his folly, man Jost the noble prize set 
before him; but the event does not in any degree ob- 
scure the evidence of the benignity from which the of- 
fer of it proceeded ;, and at this distance, we ‘ought to 
look back with grateful emotions upon the hope which 
animated our great progenitor in the commencement of 
his career, and the blessedness which might have de- 
scended as an inheritance to his children. The crigi- 
nal state of man was a state of happiness. Peace and 
joy then reigned in his bosom, and a bright intermina- 
ble prospect rose to his view. ternal nature was in 
harmony with his feelings, and shone with the glory 
of his Maker. In paradise, which the hand of God 
had prepared for hiin, all was beauty, and melody, and 
delight.. This was the golden age of which poets have 
sung, when there was perpetual spring, the gentle 
breezes fanned the spontaneous flowers, the unplough- 
ed earth yielded its delicious fruits, the rivers flowed 
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with milk and nectar, and honey distilled from the oak. 
But, as poets also tell, a new order of things succeed- 
ed, with a change of seasons, frost and burning heat, 
and stubborn soil, from which man gained his subsis- 
tence by painful exertion.* | Yet even in this new State, 
which we know from Scripture to have been superin- 
duced by sin, there are not wanting many proofs of the 
goodness of God. . 

When man transgressed the law of his Creator, a 
dispensation of unmixed wrath might have commenced. 
He had forfeited any claim to the blessings of life. 
Having been expelled from paradise, the abode of in- 
nocence and ae he had no right to expect elsewhere 
a a bitation, and might have found every 
region blasted by the curse which had been pronounced 
upon the earth for his sake. God, who for wise reasons 
had suspended the infliction of the threatened penalty 
and permitted him to live, might have doomed him and 
his posterity to a life of misery. When he condemn- 
ed him to earn his bread with the sweat of his brow, 
he might have appointed his labour to be still more op- 
pressive. He might have impressed upon every object 
the signatures of his displeasure, to call up at every 
step the, remembrance of our guilt, and to keep us con- 
stantly in fearful apprehension of the day of vengeance 
and recompense. The earth might have continued to 
yield its various productions, but these might have 
been so changed as to afford no pleasure to our senses. 
Our situation might have resembled that of a criminal 
shut up in a gloomy dungeon till the day of execution, 
counting with sorrow the hours as they pass, and un- 
visited by a single ray of consolation. There might 
have been no intervals of ease, no sensations of joy ; 
horror might have surrounded us in terrific forms, and 
the presence of our fellow-men might have added to 
our torment. How different is the earth, smiling un- 
der the influences of heaven, teeming with abundance, 
and furnishing from its surface and its bowels the ma- 
terials of varied enjoyments! The proofs of the Di- 
vine goodness formerly adduced, become more striking 
and impressive, when it is considered, that the place 
in which they are displayed isa rebellious world: that 
the objects of this beneficence are sinful creatures, who 
never suffer a single day to pass without offending their 
Benefactor, and many of whom seem to have forgotten 
that he exists, except when they introduce his name to 
blaspheme it, and make no other use of his bounty but 
to outrage his laws, and plunge themselves deeper and 
deeper in depravity. ‘* He maketh his sun to rise on 
the evil and on the good, and sendeth rain on the just 
and on the unjust.”’f 

From this view of the present state of men, it is 
easy to account for some facts which appear to be in- 
consistent with the goodness of God, and have much 
perplexed those who are ignorant of revelation, or did 
not choose to be assisted by its light in their inquiries. 
From the existence of evil in creation, some have infer- 
red the existence of a malignant being, who is contin- 
ually employed ipagonbteracting the designs of the 
principle of good: but this exploded doctrine has been 
already considered, and need not retard us in our pro- 
gress. Men are subject to pain, disease and death. 
Care and toil are necessary to procure a subsistence, 
and they not unfrequently prove abortive, from causes 
over which human power has no control. We experi- 
ence inclement seasons, and dreadful havock is made 
by tempests, earthquakes, and inundations. Such is 
the diversity of climate, that in one region intense cold 
prevails, and in another excessive heat, so that both 
are rendered unfit for the habitation of man. Some 
countries are barren, others are possessed by ferocious 
beasts and venomous reptiles. - Here swarms of insects 
devour the fruits of the field; and there they so sting 
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and torment the inhabitants, that they are compelled to 
abandon them, or spend their life in a state of contin- 
ual discomfort. : 

The proper mode of answering this objection, is not 
to attempt. to shew, that some of these are not evils, 
that others admit of alleviation, and that upon the 
whole they are conducive to good. 
difficult to prove, that there are evils to which none of 
these suppositions is applicable. To tell us that veno- 


‘mous creatures are useful, because they extract poison 


from the earth in which it is lodged, is to trifle with us, 
by substituting a childish fancy for fact. To say that 
pain is useful, because it admonishes us of danger and 
excites us to take precautions against it, is to state 
what in many cases is true, but is not a satisfactory 
answer, because it may be replied, that henevolence 


might have adopted a different method, and we can _ 


have no idea that pain would have been necessary for 
this purpose in a state of innocence. The amount is, 
that pain is an evil, but is overbalanced by the good of 
which it is productive. But we are at present inquir- 
ing, why thereisanyevil at all? To insinuate that it 
is the effect of general laws, is to throw out a reflec- 
tion upon the wisdom and the power of the Creator, as 
if he could not have established a system of laws 
which would not have thwarted and crossed one anoth- 
er. It is something like the solution of the ancient 
philosophers, who ascribed the existence of evil to the 
malignity or the stubbornness of matter. If evil was 
unavoidable, God is not omnipotent; if it might have 
been avoided, it is not enough to say that it is subser- 
vient to good, because we feel as much difficulty as 
ever to reconcile the admission of it with the idea of 
perfect benevolence. Those who attend to the true state 
of the case, will reason in a different manner. Ac- 
knowledging that there are real evils, they will contend 
that their existence is not inconsistent with the beney- 
olence of the Author of nature, because the world in 
which they are found is inhabited by sinful beings. 
Had man continued in his original state, these evils 
would have been unaccountable; but no person who 
believes that God is just, can wonder that sufferin 
should be the attendant of guilt. The character o 
God is moral, that is, he is holy as well as benevolent; 
and his goodness ought to be considered, not as a dis- 
position to confer happiness indiscriminately, but to 
confer it upon the proper objects. It is a mixed dis- 
pensation under which we are placed, a dispensation 
of mercy and of judgment. While God exercises much 
patience and long-suffering towards men, he gives 
also tokens of his displeasure ; and the true ground of 
surprise is, not that there isa portion of evil in their 
lot, but that there is so much good, because they de- 
serve the one, but are altogether unworthy of the other. 
With all the evils which belong to our condition, 
there can be no doubt that the balance of physical good 
oreatly preponderates. The amount will be estimated 
in different ways, according to the temperament of dif- 
ferent individuals. The cheerful man gives the colour 


of his own feelings to the surrounding scene, and all 


nature smiles to hiseye; but to the melancholy man, 
it appears enveloped as in a dark shade. Judging so- 
berly, and admitting all necessary deductions, we can- 
not but acknowledge that there is more happiness than 
misery. In general, the days of health are many, and 
those of pain and sickness are few. Our sorrows admit of 
much alleviation, and although keenly felt at the time, 
grow weaker and weaker, and at last cease to disquiet us. 
Enjoyment of one kind or other is within the reach of 
all; and even in conditions which seem the most unfa- 


vorable to it, there are sources of satisfaction of which- 


others are not aware, as we see from the contentment, 
the cheerful looks, and the lively conversation of those 
who are placed in them. There is a pliability in the 
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makes the most of them, so that the poor have their pleas- 


ure as well as the rich, the labouring classes as well as 
those who are living at ease. All esteem existence a bles- 


sing, and suicide is committed only when the mind is dis- 


eased, or the instinctive love of life is overcome by the 
extremity of pain, or the dread of approaching intoler- 
able evil. The state even of fallen man bears ample 
testimony to the goodness of his Maker. It is, upon 
the whole, a happy world in which we live, although 
it is a world of sinners. God displays before our eyes 
the riches of his goodness, forbearance, and long suf- 
fering. 

Physical evil is the consequence of moral evi]. On 
this ground, God is justified in inflicting it, and its ex- 
istence is not inconsistent with his goodness. But 
here a more formidable difficulty presents itself. 
Whence comes moral evil? How has it found a place 
among the works of God? and is the admission of it 
reconcileable to his goodness? Moral evil is the con- 
sequence of the abuse of moral liberty: if there had 
been no creatures endowed with free agency, its name 
would have been unknown. The question then is, 
whether it was consistent with his goodness to create 
free agents ? and since it must be answered in the affir- 
mative, because he has actually created them, it follows 
that they alone are responsible for the consequences, 
If they have used the power which he gave them for 
evil and not for good, which was the original design of 
it: if instead of employing this power to secure their 
own happiness as he commanded them, they have per- 
verted it so as to subject themselves to suffering, no 
blame is imputable to him. He has done nothing 
which caw impeach the benevolence of his nature. It 
is not the fault of a man, that the objects of his benefi- 
cence do injury to themselves by his gifts, which would 
have been of advantage to them, if they had applied 
them to the purpose which he intended. But if moral 
evil would be productive of disorder and misery, would 
it not have been suitable to the character of a benevo- 
Jent Being to have prevented it, as it was undoubtedly 
foreseen? In answer to this question, I will not say 
with some, that God could not have prevented it with- 
out destroying liberty and changing the nature of man ; 
for the contrary is manifest from the state of the righ- 
teous in the world to come, who will be free, but no 
longer liable to sin. It has been asked, ‘* whether, 
upon the narrow view which we have of the works of 
God, and the whole system of the universe, we can pre- 
tend to judge that the present constitution, in this branch 
of it which relates to free agents, is inconsistent with 
the wisdom and moral perfections of the Supreme Be- 
ing? Shall we take upon us to say that the order of 
the creation, and the ends for which it was made, did 
not require that there should be such a rank of beings 
in it, constituted as we are, with understanding, liberty, 
and moral affections, but capable of sin, tempted - to it, 
and thereby in danger of becoming unhappy through 
their own fault?” ‘This may be called an appeal to our 
ignorance ; but there is no occasion on which it may 
be made with greater propriety, than when we are in- 
quiring into a fact in the Divine administration, the 
effects and consequences of which will last through an 
eternal duration, and may extend directly or indirectly to 
other worlds besides our own. In such a case, we may 
well acknowledge that the reasons of it are unknown to 
us, and it is better to avoid attempting to explain the per- 
mission of moral evil, than to give such an account of 
it as would represent the Maker of all in the light of 
an arbitrary Sovereign, who has sacrificed the happi- 
ness of a portion of his creatures to his own glory, or 
to give such an account as.would impeach his justice 
and his goodness. Ignorant then, as we are, of the 
reason why moral evil was permitted, we cannot rea- 
sonably oppose the fact of its entrance into the world 
to the manifold proofs of the benevolence of the Day: 
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Let us rest upon what we know and feel, instead of per- 
plexing ourselves with what we do not understand. It 
will, in the mean time, afford some relief to reflect that 
his wisdom has over-ruled it for the best and noblest 
ends, although we must beware of attributing to him 
what is so severely reprobated in man, the principle of 
doing evilthat good may come. But good has come 
out of evil, the highest glory to Ged, and the highest 
happiness to man; and the brightest display of the 
Divine benevolence, is given in the plan from which 
such consequences have resulted. 

The remaining part of this lecture will be devoted 
to some remarks upon the goodness of God in redemp- 
tion.. As manifested in this work, it is expressed by 
the terms, love, grace, and mercy, which exhibit it un- 
der different aspects. Love is the same with benevo- 
lence or good will, a desire for the happiness of others 
giving rise to the use of due means for accomplishing 
it. Mercy presupposes sufferings, and is goodness ex- 
ercised in relieving the miserable. Grace denotes its 
freeness, and represents its objects as guilty beings, 
who were utterly unworthy of it. It is also called the 
philanthropy. of God, because he has passed by an- 
gels, and extended his favour to man. 

Redemption originated in the goodness of God, as 
well as creation. If we cannot conceive any reason 
why he formed man at first, but a disposition to com- 
municate life and happiness, we are led, a fortiori, to 
attribute to the same cause his interposition to save 
him from a state of misery. Man was not necessary 
to his Maker, who had existed.alone from eternity. He 
could derive no benefit from his services, and the loss 
of our whole race could have been immediately sup- 
plied by the production of another. His purpose res- 
pecting him was antecedent to his fall and to his crea- 
tion, for it was foreseen from eternity what use he 
would make of his liberty ; and that the purpose was 
perfectly free, a spontaneous act of benevolence, is 
evident, because it was founded on the knowledge that 
he would so act as to subject himself to the curse. 
The permission of moral evil does not imply an appro- 
bation of it. The evils which it brings upon man in 
the present life are a testimony of the Supreme Ruler 
against it; and when we turn to his word, we find him 
speaking of it in terms of the utmost abhorrence. We 
must take into the account its contrariety not only to 
his will but to his nature, his infinite hatred of it, the 


just resentment which he must have felt at the insult 


of his authority implied in it, and the disorder which 
it had caused among his works, before we can form a 
due estimate of the goodness which prompted him to re- 
solve upon the deliverance of the perpetrators of an evil 
of such magnitude, and upon their deliverance by such 
wonderful means. Misery, we are authorized to be- 
lieve, excites his compassion;. and this factis a deci- 
sive proof of the inconceivable benevolence of his na- 
ture, since it is certain, that he sees no misery in our 
world, which men do not most justly suffer, no misery 
which they have not incurred by their own voluntary 
forfeiture of his favour. Perhaps, our admiration om 
goodness is lessened by the thought, that being his 
own creatures they had some sort of claim upon his 
compassion, or that it was beneath his majesty to pur- 
sue with relentless vengeance such insignificant offen- 
ders. This is undoubtedly the meaning of the language 
which we often hear, that he is too merciful to mark 
every thing amiss in the conduct of frail and erring 
mortals. But, if men were condemned by a just sen- 
tence, the notion of any obligation to relieve them must 
be given up; and whatever art may be used to allevi- 
ate their guilt, and to reduce it to a venial infirmity, 
their crimes, as estimated by his law, assume a differ- 
ent character, are acts of treason against his govern- 
ment, attempts to establish an independent dominion 
by which creatures shal] rule, and their will shall be 
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the law. The redemption of the human race ae 
to the glory of God, which is the ultimate end of it as 
of all his works; but this view does not obscure the 
evidence of the disinterestedness of his love. It is ne- 


cessary that if God act, he should act in such a man- 


ner as is worthy of his infinite perfections ; but he does 
not act from necessity, but in consequence of the so- 
vereion determination of his will. He chooses this 
manner of manifesting his glory, and in the present 
case, might have displayed the severity of his justice, 
instead of the riches of his grace. The former method 
‘was preferred in his treatment of apostate angels. Men 
e been involved in the same condemnation; 
ed, that it became him to manifest his 
ess in some region of the universe, 
ave visited their dark abode, and the 
been left under the curse. The rea- 
distinction are unknown; but in his con- 
duct towards us, he has shewn that he has no pleasure 
in the death of the wicked. It is a grateful spectacle 
to him, to see his creatures rejoicing in his !ove; and 
it is to love alone, to unsolicited and generous Jove, 
that we must attribute the last and best of his works, 
the redemption of a perishing world. 

The means by which it was accomplished serve to 
demonstrate, how agreeable to him is the happiness of 
his creatures, and how earnestly he desires it. Could 
a word have saved us from perdition, it would have been 
highly benevolent to pronounce it, as it was a proof of 
benevolence to call us and other living creatures into 
existence by a word, or a simple act of his will. But 

“although nothing is difficult to his power, there are 
cases in which it cannot be immediately exercised; be- 
cause other perfections of his nature are concerned in 
the effect, and a harmony among them must be previ- 
ously established. Redemption is not an act of omni- 
potence alone, nor of love alone. It is not an aet of 
creation, but a moral administration; and hence it ex- 
hibits a provision and combination of means, illustra- 
tive of the riches of his wisdom. ‘* God so loved the 
world, that he gave his only begotten Son, that whoso- 
ever believeth in him should not perish, but have ever- 
lasting life. For God sent not his Son to condemn the 
world, but that the world through him might be say- 
ed.”’* The person employed in accomplishing this de- 
sign, the circumstances in which he appeared, and the 
work assigned to him, are so many distinct proofs of 
the incomprehensible gottioes in which it originated. 
The title, Son of God, represents him not only as the 
object of strong and tender love, but as a divine person, 
and infinitely superior to the highest spirit in the seale 
of created being. Such was the Minister of mercy to 
our world; but his condition in it by no means accord- 
ed with his essential dignity. It was a condition of 
poverty and suffering, and it terminated by a death ac- 
companied with every circumstance of cruelty and ig- 
nominy. By these surprising means was the henevyo- 
lent purpose of Heaven carried into effect. The price 
of our redemption was blood, human blood indeed, but 

anced in val bove all calculation, by the person- 

Pe ioces of the victim. It is only when we look 
beyond the external appearance, and contemplate the 
intrinsie excellence of the sufferer, that we can make 
an approach to a just conception of the transcendent 
love which provided such a sacrifice for the worthless 
race of man. And reflecting upon the character of our 
Saviour, and the relation in which he stood to our of- 
fended Creator, we must be sensible, that by appoint- 


pardoning goo 

salvation m 
earth might 
sons of this 


ing him to die for us, he has given a higher demonstra-. 


tion of Jove than if the whole system to which we be- 
long had been offered up as an atonement for our sins. 
The argument will be strengthened by a view of the 


ie * John iii, 16, 17. 


quished, and stri 
its dead, who leaving all their infirmities behind them, 
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were employed to accom- 


design which such mean 
at is implied in salvation, 


plish. If we could tell 


how many and how great are the evils from which we 
are delivered, how many and how great are the bless- 
ings with which we are enriched, we should be able to 
estimate the love from which it has emanated.. Think 


of the miseries under which human nature now groans, 


and of the greater miseries which the guilty mind fore- 


bodes in the state of retribution; and remember, that it 
was to rescue us from these, to abolish the curse, and 
chase away the shades of sorrow and despair, that the 
Son of the living God expired upon the cross. Think 
again of the good which man desires, and is capable of 
enjoying ; of the peace and hope which tranquillize the 
heart, and cheer it with the opening prospect of glory ; 
of the perfection which we shall hereafter attain, the 
transports of the righteous in the immediate presence 


and fruition of God, and of an eternity of pleasures al- 


ways fresh and perpetually increasing ; and remember, 


‘that it was to procure this ineoncelvable felicity for 
worthless men, to gladden the souls of thousands and 
millions, that the Son of the Blessed endured the ago- 
nies of death. 


Contemplating in thought what time 


will accomplish, see the last and dreaded foe van- 
vier his spoils; the grave giving up 


shall appear fair as in paradise, and fairer still than in 


that happy pl&ce ; the earth purified and renovated to be 


once more the abode of innocence and joy; the choice 
of all generations united in one glorious assembly ; an- 
gels associated with man, and God himself come down 
to dwell with them. ‘And I heard a great voice out 
of Heaven, saying, Behold the tabernacle ,of God is 
with men, and he will dwell with them, and they shall 
be his people, and God himself shall be with them, and 


be their God. And God shall wipe away all tears from 


their eyes; and there shall be no more death, neither 
sorrow, nor crying, neither shall there be any more 
pain; for the former things are passed away.”’* Such 
is the delightful scene, to which our eye is directed 
by the light of prophecy. It is the reign of order and 
happiness, succeeding ages of turmoil and sorrow; it is 
an eternal spring after a long and dreary winter}; it is 
the triumph of almighty love. Thus will terminate the 
revolutions of time, and the dispensations of heaven. 
Goodness infinite will fill all holy creatures with never- 
ending joy. It will be the jubilee of the universe. 
Every where will be heard the sound of praise, the 
songs of the redeemed, re-echoed by the happy spirits 
before the throne of God: ‘ Blessing and honor, and 
glory, and power, be unto him that sitteth on the throne, 
and unto the Lamb for ever and ever.’’f 

** O that men would praise the Lord for his goodness, 
and for his wonderful works to the children of men!” 
Gratitude is the return justly expected from the objects 
of beneficence ; but it is often withheld from our great 
Benefactor, for the strangest of all reasons, because his 
goodness is constant and abundant! It is lightly 
esteemed, because it is exercised towards us in the 
common course of events; it is not felt, because we 
daily experience it! ‘The character of benevolence is 
impressed upon all his works. His goodness is a rea- 
son why men should love and cheerfully obey him ; and 
it renders those inexcusable who live without any ac- 
knowledgment of him, or dare to accuse his dispensa- 
tions of unkindness. Sufferings they undergo, but not 
in such a degree as they deserve; mercies,are bestow- 
ed upon them, of the least of which they are unworthy. 
Ours is a sinful world, but much happiness is enjoyed 
in it, and we have the hope of more, through the gene- 
rosity of a Friend indeed, who has abolished death, 
and brought life and immortality to light by the Gospel. 


* Rey. xxi. 34. ot Rev.v. 13. 
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ON GOD: HIS JUSTICE. 


LECTURE XXV. 


ON GOD. 


Justice of God: distinguished into Absolute and Relative—Re-e 
marks on the notion of Absolute Justice—Relative Justice re- 
spects Creatures: implies the giving of a Righteous Law, its 
enforcement with adequate Sanctions, and its Impartial Ex- 
ecution—Testimonies to this Attribute by Conscience, by 
Events in Providence, and by Redemption—Manifestation 
of it at the Last Judgment. 


In treating of the Divine perfections, it is an obvi- 
ous remark, that they are all essential and necessary to 
complete the idea of God; that is, of a Being possess- 
ed of every possible excellence. Not one of them 
could be wanting, without changing his character; so 
that if any of them is unintentionally or designedly 
omitted, the object of contemplation is not the true 
God, but a being who owes his existence to human 
misconception. While reason requires us to acknow- 
ledge them all, and to adore the fulness of the God- 
head, they are calculated to make different impressions 
upon our minds, all leading, however, to sentiments of 
admiration, reverence, and love. gene are objects of 
pleasing, and others of awful contemplation. Wisdom 
delights us by the excellence of its ends, and the fit- 
ness of its means. Goodness charms us by the rich- 
ness and variety of its gifts. It sheds a loveliness and 
an interest over the works of God; and emotions of joy 
and gratitude are felt while we look at nature smiling 
under his influence, and displaying the care and benefi- 
cence of a parent.. But when we turn our thoughts 
to the unspotted purity of his nature, and the justice 
which presides in his moral government, a new order 
of sentiments arises. In the apprehension of guilty 
creatures, he seems no longer to smile, but to frown 
upon his works. The easy, placable disposition, so 
soothing to our minds, so consoling when conscience 
obtrudes its fears upon us, in which we portrayed him 
from the consideration of his goodness alone, gives 
place to sterner features, and we tremble before him as 
an offended Ruler and a Judge. We have no wish to 
cultivate close intercourse with him; we are repelled 
by the severity of his countenance, and would willing- 
ly withdraw to any distant place where we should be 
sheltered from his presence. Innocent creatures are 
affected in a different manner. In their eyes, justice 
gives a firmness and consistency to his character, and, 
if I may speak so, invests all his other perfections 
with an air of grandeur, and majesty. But the criminal 
dreads justice; and Divine justice is more formidable 
than that of man, because it is associated with know- 
ledge from which offenders cannot conceal themselves, 
and with power which they are unable to resist. From 
this cause have originated the attempts which have 
been made to deprive God of his attribute, or to soften 
it down into a form which will create less alarm ; to 
prove that it is not so inflexible as some persons of 
harsh and gloomy minds believe ; that it does not mark 
our sins with extreme strictness, that it will not rigidly 
insist upon its demands, and that when moved to dis- 
pleasure it is easily pacified. But the speculations of 
men, which are suggested less by their reason than by 
their wishes, are an unsafe ground on which to rest our 
religious system. In all subjects, and particularly in 
one of so much importance as the character of Him 
with whom we have to do, truth should be our aim, 
and the interests which might interfere with it should 
be dismissed from our thoughts. If we follow the gui- 
dance of unsophisticated reason, it will lead us to the 
- -same conclusion with the Scriptures, that God is just, 

as well as wise and good; that he is not only the Ma- 
ker and Preserver, but also the Ruler of the world; 
and that as power and wisdom are required to guide 
and sustain inanimate matter, and creatures without 
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reason, so justice is indispensable to the government of 
intelligent and moral agents, who are the proper sub- 
jects of law, and may deserve to be rewarded or pun- 
ished. To deny his justice, is to wrest the sceptre from 
his hand, and to expose his government to contempt and 
insult by proclaiming impunity to his subjects. The 
many distinctions and relations, the knowledge of 
which justice supposes, must all be present to his in- 
finite understanding, and we cannot conceive him to be, 
like his blind, weak, and miscalculating creatures, un- 
der any motive to disregard them. Now, when we 
take away ignorance, passion, and self-interest, real or 
imaginary, we remove all the causes of injustice. 

The justice of God has béen distinguished into abso- 
lute and relative, universal and particular. By the for- 
mer is understood the rectitude of his nature, which 
leads him on all occasions to do what is right and 
equal; and the latter respects him in the character of a 
moral Governor, who will render to his subjects accor- 
ding’ ta their desert. I do not see very clearly the na- 
ture of this distinction, which is not satisfactorily ex- 
plained by those who adopt it, unless it be this, that 
absolute justice is expressive of what he is in himself, 
but relative justice considers him as standing in cer- 
tain relations to his creatures, and acting according to 
the law which he has given to them. 

It is certain, that God has an absolute dominion over 
his creatures. He might have created them or not, ac- 
cording to his pleasure; he might have given them a 
different nature, and have placed them in different cir- 
cumstances. With respect to these things, there was 
no necessity that he should act or not act, that he 
should act in one way rather than in another. It is also 
certain, that he who created, had a right to annihilate 
his works; and might have done so, not only to inani- 
mate matter, and living beings destitute of reason, but 
also to man, prior to any promise or engagement to 
prolong their existence. We surely will not deny to 
him who is Supreme, the liberty which we ourselves 
claim, to bestow our gifts for a limited time, and to re- 
sume them at pleasure. he gift of existence convey- 
ed no yight to the continuance of it. Creation was a 
free act of power, which did not lay the Creator under 
an obligation to exert it for ever, or for any definite pe- 
riod, in upholding what he had made. He gave 
man an immortal spirit; but we can conceive no 
reason, why he might not have given him a spirit 
which, like that of the lower animals would be ex- 
tinguished at the death of the body. The spirit of man 
is endowed with nobler powers, and -is capable, as we 
apprehend, of endless improvement; but although its 
high rank is associated in our minds with the notion of 
its immortality, we are not able to prove that there is 
any necessary connexion between them. In conse- 
quence of those powers, man was qualified to perform 
rational service, to yield moral obedience; but might 
he therefore claim a right to live forever? This idea 
cannot be entertained, without forgetting that he is a 
creature, who owed all because he. had received all, 
and after the best employment of his faculties was we 
unprofitable servant. If we reflect upon the absolute 
dependence of a created being upon the author of his 
existence, we shall be convinced that he never could 
acquire a claim to any thing more than what he actual- 
ly enjoyed, and that at every moment, the right of the 
Creator to withdraw his support, and leave him to re- 
turn to nothing, remained unaltered. 

Thus far, I think, we may safely proceed; but when 
we venture farther, and inquire, whether God hada 
right to subject his creatures to suffering, considered 
merely as his creatures, we are involved in a conflict 
between opposite opinions. Some deny, and others 
affirm, and have not hesitated even to maintain, that hy 
his absolute justice and dominion, God could inflict the 
greatest torments, even those of hell, upon the most in- 
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nocent creature. We do indeed find that innocent erea- 
tures suffer, namely, the lower animals who are inea- 
pable of sin, and yet are subject to disease, and tor- 
‘ture, and death. I acknowledge that there is difficulty 
here; but although the Scripture does not fully ex- 
plain it, yet it gives a general notice that they suffer in 
consequence of their connexion with men. ‘This is 
perhaps the meaning of these words: ** The creature 
(or the creation) was made subject to vanity.”* We 
are not competent to say, how far, consistently with 
justice, those evils may have come upon them, as con- 
sequent parts of a system, on which a curse was pro- 
nounced for the sin of man, to whom that system was 
subservient, and who was placed at the head of it. 
Leaving out this ease, as for the reason now stated, not 
distinctly an example of absolute dominion, we may 
say, that it seems harsh and revolting to affirm, that 
God might without injustice inflict everlasting misery 
upon an innocent creature. The addition of the epithet 
absolute to justice, does not alter the nature of the thing; 
itis still justice although absolute; and I would ask 
them, what idea they entertain of justice, which could 
treat the innocent in the same manner as the guilty ? 
If this is justice, I would say, what then is injustice ? 
How does the one differ from the other? Surely men 
impose upon themselves, when they make use of a term 
in a sense directly the reverse of what in all other cases 
it conveys. ‘There never was such an abuse of lan- 


guage, as to say, * This absolute justice or down” 
—observe how strangely dominion is substitu for 
justice, as if these were equivalent terms—* this abso- 
Wie justice or dominion regards not any qualities or 
conditions of its object; but God can by virtue hereof 
inflict the highest torments on his innocent creature, 
and exempt from punishment the most nocent.”’} 
Absolute justice is defined to be the rectitude of 
his nature, by which all his proceedings are regulated. 
All his acts are conformable to his infinite purity and 
perfection. Those who maintain, that he may subject 
an innocent creature to the greatest sufferings, are 


chargeable, in the first place, with transmuting recti- 


tude into mere power, which is not a moral attribute ; 
and in the second place, with forgetting that power is 
not his only perfection. In respect of power, God 


might do any thing, because he is omnipotent; but 


there are other properties of his nature, by which the 
exercise of power is limited. 
ate, that creatures have any claim upon their Creator, 
and hold it to be high presumption to make use of any 
expression, which imports that he is bound to bestow 


any favor upon them, prior to his own voluntary en- 
But God, if { may speak so, is a debtor to 


gagement. 
himself; that is, he wil] never do any thing which does 


not become him, which is not agreeable to his infinite 
Now, in the case which we are consider- 


perfection. 
ing, his power is limited by his wisdom and goodness, 


As a wise Being, he would not inflict everlasting suf- 


ferings upon an innocent creature, because this would 


ead to the conclusion that righteousness was not more 


easing to him than unrighteousness, and that the pun- 
ishment of the guilty was rather an effect of arbitrary 
will than of justice. 
render his own offspring miserable without a cause; 
and to suppose that he might subject them to misery, 
and stil] be good, is to confound the ideas of malevo- 
lence and benevolence, as the hypothesis which we are 
combating confounds those of justice and power. It is 
strange that some men should take an unnatural plea- 
sure in giving awful and forbidding representations of 
God, and should imagine, that they do honor to him by 
exalting one attribute at the expense of another, and 
exhibiting him in the character of an Almighty Despot. 

* Rom. viii. 20. ‘ 

+ Gale’s Court of the Gentiles, part iv. B. ii. c. 5. 64 


stands to his creatures as their moral 
prehends all the acts of his moral administration. Jus- 
tice is distinguished into commutative and distributive. 
Commutative justice takes place in the exchange of 
one thing for another, and observes a strict proportion, 
giving and receiving an equivalent. 
man transactions, and ought to regulate all contracts 
and bargains between man and man. 
ascribed to God, who can receive no equivalent from 
his creatures for any thing which he bestows upon them, 
all that they possess being already his own. 
hath first given to him, and it shall be recompensed 
unto him again?”’* Distributive justice consists in be- 
stowing rewards and inflicting punishments according 
to an established rule. 
the Governor of men, who will treat them according to 
the law under which they are placed. 
justice comes under this division. 
cised in taking vengeance upon sinners, or punishing 


I do not mean to insinu- 


As a good Being, he would not 
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Relative justice respects the relation in which God 
overnor, and com- 


It enters into hu- 


It cannot be 


“ Who 


This justice belongs to God as 


Avenging 
It is justice exer- 


them for their transgression of the law. Whether it is 
essential to God, is ‘an important question, which we 
shall find another opportunity to discuss. 

The justice of God implies the three following par- 
ticulars: That the laws which he has given to us are 
right, or suitable to our nature and relations; that they 
are enforced with proper sanctions; and that they are 
impartially executed. If these particulars concurred in 
the administration of an earthly ruler, if his laws were 
founded in equity, the recompense annexed to them pro- 
portionable, and rewards and punishments bestowed 
without respect of persons, we should pronounce his 
government to be just. We must conceive justice in 
God to be, upon the whole, of the same nature with 


justice in men, in the same manner aS we conceive an 


analogy between his wisdom, goodness, and power, 
and those qualities in ourselves. 

In the first place, the justice of God consists in giv- 
ing righteous laws to men, laws suited to their nature, 
powers, and relations. Some affirm, that every thing 
which he commands is just, merely because he com- 
mands it, and make this the origin of moral distinc- 
tions; but from this opinion it would follow, that if he 


had given laws totally different, and even contrary to. 


those which he has given, they would have been equal- 
ly just. But here again justice and power are mani- 
festly confounded; good and evil, right and wrong, 
have no existence in the nature of things, but are arbi- 
trary differences. If we trace this notion to its conse- 
quences, it may be said, that falsehood might have been 
a virtue, and truth a vice; that it might have been law- 
ful to steal, murder, and commit adultery ; that men 
might have worshipped idols and not sinned; have 
lived without prayer, and have loved the creature more 
than the Creator. It would follow that there is no such 
thing as eternal and immutable morality. We maintain 
that, in general, things are not just because God has 
commanded them, but that he has commanded them 
because they are just. Our meaning is, that there was 
a reason for them in the nature of things, and that 
therefore, he has enforced them by his authority. 
There may be some precepts or parts of precepts in the 
decalogue to which we cannot apply this remark, but 
this is its general character. His law is summed up 
in these two injunctions, love to God and love to our 


neighbour; and how reasonable these are, no-person - 


can be at a loss to perceive. Our supreme ird is 


justly due to our Creator, Preserver, and Benefactor, in 


whom every excellence is found which can excite es- 
teem or affection. The obligation to love him evident- 
ly arises from his nature and the relations which hi 
bears tous. As men are his offspring, and resembl 
him in their moral and intellectual powers, and as w 
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are all sprung from the same stock, and have common 
feelings and interests, it is plain, that we ought to be 
well affected to those around us for his sake, and as 
constituting with us a family of brothers. That saying 
of our Lord which he delivered as a compend of mor- 
-ality has obtained universal admiration, by its obvious 
accordance with the dictates of reason and humanity. 
** Whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do 
ye even so unto them; for this is the law and the pro- 
phets.”* Our present limits will not admit an inquiry 
into the justice of particular precepts. Objections may 
be made to them, by those who feel that they are op- 
posed to their corrupt inclinations, as thieves and mur- 
derers object to the laws of the Jand of which every 
honest man approves ; but an unprejudiced and upright 
mind will cordially assent to them as admirably adapt- 
ed to our circumstances, and enjoining nothing which 
it is not fit that we should do, nothing which is not 
conducive to our individual interest upon the whole, 
and to the general good. It was no extravagant praise, 
when the Psalmist pronounced the statutes of God to 
be righteous, and declared, that he esteemed them con- 
cerning all things to be right.¢ If the righteousness 
of the law should be called in question on this ground, 
that its demands are too high for the present infirm 
state of our nature, it should be considered, that this 
disproportion did not exist from the beginning, for in 
that case there might have been ground for complain- 
ing of injustice; but that it has been superinduced by 
a cause, for which the Author of the law is not respon- 
sible. It fully vindicates the Lawgiver, that his law 
was adapted to our nature at its original formation. 
Had man wanted power to fulfil the law, there would 
have been no justice in subjecting him ‘to it, and to 
have punished him for not fulfilling it would have been 
cruelty ; but the loss of that power, since it was not 
forcibly taken from him, but voluntarily parted with, 
does not invalidate the claims of the Lawgiver. No 
act of ours can divest him of his supreme dominion ; 
nor can it be supposed, with any appearance of reason, 
that our allegiance ceases as soon as we have disqual- 
ified ourselves for performing the duty which we owe 
to our Sovereign. 

I have said that moral duties are enjoined because 
they are just, or because they are founded in the nature 
of things. But there are also duties which become 
just, solely because they are commanded. These are 
positive duties which have been prescribed to men, in 
a greater or less number, under every dispensation. 
Such was the prohibition of the tree of knowledge in 
paradise ; such were the ritual observances of the an- 
cient law ; and such are baptism and the Lord’s Supper 
under the gospel ; to which may be added the appoint- 
ment of one day in seven to be a holy rest, and the 
fixing of the day to the seventh, or to the first. The 
difference between these classes of duties is thus ex- 
plained by Bishop Butler. ‘* Moral precepts are pre- 
cepts, the reasons of which we see ; positive precepts 
are precepts, the reasons of which we do not see. 
Moral duties arise out of the case itself, prior to exter- 
nal command. Positive duties do not arise out of the 
nature of the case, but from external command; nor 
would they be duties at all, were it not for such com, 
mand received from Him, whose creatures and subjects 
we are.’ He adds the following observation, to which 
some thoughtless declaimers on this subject would do 
well to attend. ‘ As it is one of the peculiar weak- 
nesses of human nature, when, upon a comparison of 
two things, one is found to be of greater importance 
than the other, to consider this other as of scarce any 
importance at all; it is highly necessary that we re- 
mind ourselves, how great presumption it is to make 
light of any institution of Divine appointment; that 
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our obligations to obey all God’s commands whatever 
are aheolai and indispensable; and that commands 
merely positive, admitted to be from Him, lay us- under 
a moral obligation to obey them, an obligation moral in 
the strictest and most proper sense.”’* According to 
this reasoning, positive duties are as really binding as 
moral, and the performance of the latter will he no 
compensation for the neglect of the former. Let it be 
observed that the obligation to beth arises from the au- 
thority of God ; for even moral duties, which are found- 
ed in the nature and relations of things, hecome strictly 
and formally duties in consequence of a Jaw. That 
only is obedience which is done from respect to the 
will of asuperior. When we perform certain actions 
solely because they are consonant to reason, or because 
we perceive them to be fit and proper in our circum- 
stances, we merely adapt our conduct to the order of 
nature. As it is certain that our Maker has a right to 
propose any test of our obedience, the reasonableness 
of positive duties cannot be denied 5 and their goodness 
is evinced by their connexion with our interests, as 
they contribute to promote the great ends of religion. 

In the second place, the justice of God consists in 
enforcing his laws with proper sanctions. By the 
sanction of a Jaw, we mean sumething distinct from its 
precepts, which is added the more effectually to secure 
the obedience of the subjects. A simple command 
would be obligatory, if the person issuing it were pos- 
sessed of legal authority; but it would not materially 
differ from a counsel or advice, if the lawgiver content- 
ed himself with enjoining obedience, and made no in- 
quiry whether his will was respected or despised. The 
law of God is enforced by rewards and punishments, 
and justice is concerned in fixing the proportion of 
these. In cases where reward is due, it may be greater 
than the service deserves, without any violation of 
justice, but it cannot be less. No wrong is done when 
a person receives more than he is entitled to, but he 
sustains an injury if the recompense does not corres- 
pond to-the value of the work. With respect to pun- 
ishment, justice requires that it should be exactly ad- 
justed to the crime. To punish with too great severi- 
ty is cruel ; to punish with too little, is contrary to mor- 
al rectitude, if-the end of punishment is recompense, 
and defeats in some measure the purpose, if the end be 
to deter others from transgression. It is, however, ne- 
cessary to observe, that justice does not strictly require 
that God should reward the obedience of his creatures, 
beeause their powers, natural and moral, being derived 
from his bounty, the exercise of them can give them 
no claim upon him; and they are bound to employ 
them in his service, although there were no prospect 
of a recompense. Men are led into 4 gross error by 
transferring ideas arising from their relations to one 
another, to the relation which subsists between them 
and their Maker.. We are, in a certain sense, indepen- 
dent of one another, masters of our time, our skill, and 
our strength; and if, at the request of our neighbour, 
we devote these to his benefit. it is right that he should 
give an equivalent. But, in the present case, the obli- 
gations are all on our part; the creature is the proper- 
ty, and at the disposal of the Creator; we have already 
received more favours from him than we are able to re- 
pay : our services are previously due, and after we have 
performed them, we are still in debt. Merit is a word 
without meaning when connected with the obedience 
of men; it is impossible in the nature of things, Jus- 
tice exercised in remunerating our services is founded 
on a gracious convention. The claim results not from 
the intrinsic worth of our obedience, but from an act 
of God himself, by which he has engaged to recom- 
pense it. If he has promised to reward our works ; if 
he has entered into an agreement, binding himself to 
scatman: Ck |. -eswyineganl acti Rete mecaare seahien eae i sercinalnanaea 
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bestow certain favours in consideration of them) justi¢e 
requires, that the terms on his part should be fulfilled, 
when the condition on our part has been performed. 
It is on this ground that the apostle says, “God is not 
unrighteous to forget your work and labour of love, 
which ye have shewed toward his name.’’* Punish- 
ment admits of a different statement. It is the reecom- 
pense strictly due to transgression, and God is righte- 
ous in inflicting it, independently of any previous Stip- 
ulation. ‘Is God unrighteous, who taketh vengeance ? 
God forbid ; for how then shall God judge the world.”’t 
If the law of God is just, as g founded on the na- 
ture of things, and on his will, which is holy and wise, 
there must be an intrinsic .demerit in sin, which ought 
not to escape with impunity. However partial we are 
to ourselves, we cannot but see, that actions which im- 
ply contempt of the supreme authority, and directly 
aim at disturbing the moral order and government of 
the universe, deserve to be animadverted upon with the 
greatest severity. We cannot consider punishment in 
this case as an arbitrary exercise of power; we per- 
ceive a fitness in it, a relation of one thing to another, 
which appears to a reasonable mind to be natural and 
necessary. 

Theologians have been much divided in sentiment 
with respect to the question, whether avenging justice 
is essential to God; that is, whether the punishment 
of sin flows from the purity and rectitude of his na- 
ture, or is an effect of his will. Hence some have 
maintained, that he might have pardoned sin without 
an atonement; and others maintain, that he could 
The language of Scripture on this subject is strong: 
“Thou art of purer eyes than to behold evil, and canst 
not look upon iniquity.”” ‘* Thou art not a God that 
hast pleasure in wickedness ; neither shall evil dwell 
with thee. ‘The foolish shall not stand in thy sight; 
thou hatest all the workers of iniquity.” ‘‘He that jus- 
tifieth the wicked, and he that condemneth the just, 
even they both are abomination to the Lord.” ‘Our 
God is a consuming fire.”{ ‘To suppose that nothing 
is intended, but that God has formed a resolution to 
punish sin, while he might have pardoned it, is to give a 
strange turn to expressions which certainly suggest at 
first view a very different sense. The obvious infer- 
ence from them is, that sin is contrary to his nature; 
that there is an eternal repugnance between them; that 
he can never be reconciled to sinners considered in 
themselves ; that he is led to punish them, not by the 
same necessity by which fire consumes combustible 
materials, but by a moral necessity as natural and ir- 
* resistible. It is allowed that there is intrinsic demerit 
in sin. This postulate all will grant, who are not 
atheists, or who, not much better than they, imagine a 
Deity to whom human actions are indifferent, and sub- 
vert all religion by denying moral distinctions. If 
there is intrinsic demerit in sin, it is just to punish it; 
and to suppose that it might not be punished, that God, 
if it had seemed good to him, might have suffered it 
to pass with impunity, is to suppose that he might have 
done what is not consistent with justice. Men impose 
upon themselves when they talk of justice, which may 
punish or not according to its pleasure. ‘The admission 
of this alternative destroys the idea of justice. What 
is called justice is not justice, but will, sometimes ex- 
erting itself in acts of kindness, and at other times in 
acts of severity. It is expedience, consulting not what 
the case abstractly demands, but what will be the best 
mode of managing it, with a view to a particular end. 
The world according to this hypothesis, might have 
been redeemed without the blood of Christ; bat the 
wisdom of God judged, that it would be better to make 
his sacrifice the means, that the designs of his moral gov- 
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ernment would, in this way, be more fully answered, 
a more impressive lesson, a more effectual warning. 
would be given to check the perverseness of mankind, 
and to inspire them with reverence for his law. But 
how does this theory agree with the statement, that it 
was the design of God in setting forth Christ to be a 
propitiation for sin, to declare his righteousness in the 
remission of it?* There is no display of righteous- 
ness in his death, if we might have been saved with- 
out his substitution. The plan is illustrative rather of 
prudence than of justice. 

It is to no purpose to object, that as men may forgive 
one another’s offences without satisfaction, so may God# 
pardon sins committed against himself. What isa law — 
to creatures, is not necessarily a law to the Creator. 
We may forgive offences without wrong to ourselves, 
or to the public ; without wrong to the public, whose 
interests may happen to be in no way connected with — 
the offenee; without wrong to ourselves, because if 
we are content to forego the demand of reparation, no 
other person is injured. ‘To avenge ourselves is not 
our province: ** Vengeance is mine, i will repay, saith 
the Lord.’’*+ He has taken it out of our hands into his 
own; but this reservation implies that punishment is 
agreeable to his nature; is an exercise of power which 
becomes him as the moral Governor of the world. 
This is the light in which he ought to be considered, 
and it is a gross mistake to compare his procedure with 
that of a private individual. We should compare him 
with a magistrate, who is the guardian of the laws, 
and ask, whether it would be just in a civil ruler to 
permit crimes to pass unpunished. If all agree that 
such conduct would be unworthy of his station, that 
such misjudging clemency would endanger the interests 
of society, shall we ascribe to God what would be 
condemnable in man? We believe that the Judge 
of all the earth will do right, and must therefore be- 
lieve, that avenging justice is essential to him in this 
character. 

In the third place, the justice of God consists in the 
impartial execution of his laws; I mean, that he dis- 
tributes rewards and punishments, not under the influ- 
ence of favour and displeasure originating in no moral 
cause, but with an exact regard to the characters and 
actions of men. ‘Their actions are considered solely 
in the relation of conformity or disconformity to the 
law, and are recompensed according to a rule previous- 
ly laid down, and rigidly adhered to. Under his ad- 
ministration, viewed in its whole extent as comprehend- 
ing the present and the future state, no such disorder 
takes place as we sometimes observe under human gov- 
ernments, where law is made to bend to private inter- 
ests, and while one man is punished fura crime, anoth- 


er, who has committed the same offence, escapes with — 


impunity. Read the Scriptures from beginning to end, 
and you shall find this to be the immutable principle 
of his dispensations, that he who obeys shall live, 
and the man who transgresses shall die. The causes 
which obstruct the course of justice among men, can- 
not influence the proceedings of the Supreme Judge. 
No person is so great as to set his justice at defi- 
ance, and none is so artful as to elude it. A guilty 
king has no advantage at his tribunal above the 
meanest of his subjects; and the most obscure indi- 
vidaal, who performs his duty in silence, is as much 
under his eye as the man of rank and_ talents, who 
excites the admiration of the world by the splendour 
of his deeds. A law founded in justice knows no 
person, and is concerned with actions alone; so that if 
the innocent suffer, and the guilty are acquitted, the 
evil must be traced to the corruption of those by whom 
itis administered. ‘The moral Jaw having emanated 
from the nature of the Lawgiver, is under his own 
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guardianship, and the love which he bears to it as an 
expression of his essential holiness, ensures its appli- 
cation without distinction of persons. ‘* Hearken unto 
me, ye men of understanding: Far be it from God, 
that he should do wickedness; and from the Almighty, 
that he should commit iniquity. For the work of a 
man shall he render unto him, and cause every man to 
find according to his ways. Yea, surely God will not 
do wickedly, neither will the Almighty pervert judg- 
ment.”’* It may seem to be an objection against the 
justice of the Divine government, that good and evil 
are in many cases distributed according to no fixed 
rule, and that often the good falls to the lot of the wick- 
ed, and the. evil, to the lot of the righteous. I shall 
afterwards consider this objection, and at present only 
observe, that it is founded on the false supposition, that 
the ends of the Divine government are accomplished 
in this world. It may also be accounted an objection, 
that by the dispensation of grace certain persons are 
selected as the objects of the love of God, and enjoy 
the advantages of this choice, although they have no 
better claim than others who are excluded; and that 
they are saved without performing the obedience which 
the law originally required as the indispensable condi- 
tion of happiness. With respect to the first article in 
this objection, it is obvious that there is no injustice in 
the disposal of favours according to the will of the 
donor, whose right over his own property is indisputa- 
ble, and who may be regulated by his own views in 
selecting the objects of his beneficence, when no per- 
son has a claim to be preferred to another. This is not 
a case in which justice has any concern. With res- 
pect to the second part of the objection, let it be ob- 
served, that although believers are not saved by the 
law, it is presupposed in their salvation that its de- 
mands have been respected and satisfied. A substi- 
tute has been admitted, who, having placed himself 
under its authority, has fulfilled all its requisitions. 
As he sustained the character of a representative, his 
obedience is imputed or transferred to them by the Law- 
giver, who admitted this exchange of persons ; that is, 
they are legally and justly treated as if the obedience 
had been performed by themselves. Justice is display- 
ed even in this transaction. The law is not repealed, 
but established. Its terms are not altered, but rigidly 
maintained. ‘hose who are saved, are considered as 
righteous; and although in respect of them the reward 
is of grace, it is a reward of justice in respect of the 
Savior. ‘* Him hath God set forth to be a propitiation 
for our sins through faith in his blood, to declare his 
righteousness (or justice) for the remission of sins that 
are past, through the forbearance of God; to declare, 
I say, at this time his justice, that he might be just, 
and the justifier of him that believeth in Jesus.’’} 
Justice, then, presides over all the Divine dispensations. 
The law is the eternal rule of right, and men are re- 


__ warded and punished according to its sanctions. 


~ The consciences of men bear testimony to the jus- 
tice of God. Conscience is that faculty which distin- 
guishes right and wrong in actions, approves and dis- 
approves, and anticipates the consequences whether 
good or evil. We do not call it the moral sense, be- 
cause this account detaches it too much from the ra- 
tional part of our nature, and makes it @ passive and 
instinctive perception of the differences of things. It 
is not a mere feeling of impropriety, like that of which 
a person is conscious, when he has violated the rules 
of decorum; ora mere taste analogous to the sensa- 
tions of sweet and bitter, or to the mental power which 
gives us the notions of order, fitness, and beauty. It 
is an act of the mind, comparing our conduct with the 
law of God, or what we apprehend to be his law, and 
pronouncing sentence according to its conformity or 
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to the standard. It has been called the 
deputy or vicegerent of God. It performs the office 
not only o monitor, by reminding us of our duty, 
and exciting us to attend to it, but also of a subordinate 
judge, summoning us before its tribunal, and pronoun- 
cing us to be innocent or guilty. Its sentences proceed 
on the assumption, that there is a law, holy, just, and 
good, with the demands of which men are bound to 
comply. It often exposes the vanity of our most spe- 
cious pretences ; and convicts us of sin, at the mo- 
ment when we are employing our eloquence and so- 
phistry to justify our conduct. In this manner, the 
right.of God as the Supreme Governor to give law to 
men is maintained amidst their attempts to invalidate 
his authority, and to free themselves from his yoke. 
This advocate for his claims accompanies sinners in all 
their changes of place ; is near to them in solitude and 
in company; disturbs them in their pleasures, and 
checks them when they are meditating wicked designs ; 
hesitates not to upbraid those whom men would not 
dare to reprove, and utters a voice, which makes kings 
tremble on their thrones. Hence a belief of the Di- 
vine justice has prevailed in every age and country ; 
and without revelation the Gentiles have been a law to 
themselves, ‘ their conscience bearing witness, and 
their thoughts accusing or else excusing one another.’’* 
Under the influence of this principle, they understood 
certain events to be instances of retributive justice, and 
remarked the punishment of individuals in the calami- 
ties which befel them. Their histories abound in facts 
which were construed to be divine judgments, interpo- 
sitions.of the gods to avenge themselves upon those 
who were guilty of fraud, murder, and impiety.. They 
erred in attributing these acts of justice to beings who 
existed only in their own vain imaginations: but they 
were right in interpreting them as proofs, that there is 
a moral government which will not permit crimes to 
escape with impunity. ‘The institution ef sacrifices, 
whatever was its origin, was expressive of a convic- 
tion that crimes were offensive to the gods, and that 
justice demanded satisfaction. It was an acknowledg- 
ment, that the guilty deserved to suffer; and the sub- 
stitution of the devoted animal was founded on the 
hope that justice would accept of this compensation. 
The notions which they entertained of a future state, 
and of judges before whom departed spirits appeared 
to have a place assigned to them aceording to their 
deeds,inElysiam or in Tartarus, derived their authority 
from conscience, which told them that justice presided 
over the affairs of men, and that, if it suspended its de- 
cisions in this world, if would exert its power ia the 
next. Conscience lends its effectual aid to preserve 
right ideas of religion. It corrécts the loose notions 
which men are so ready to adopt on uo better ground 
than their wishes, or from conclusions founded on par- 
tial observations. The benignity which is so manifest 
in the course of providence is assumed as a proof that 
God is all goodness, and will be very gentle in the 
treatment of his erring creatures; but conscience dis- 
turbs these speculations, and alarms the secure trans- 
gressor by the unexpected and unwelcome admonition, 
that ** the Lord is a God of knowledge, and by him ac- 
tions are weighed.” ; 
Let us inquire, whether there is any thing in the dis- 
pensations of providence, which tends to confirm the 
dictates of conscience. Providence implies the preser- 
vation of creatures, and the government of them ac- 
cording to their respective natures. Are there any in- 
dications of a moral government over men? | Experi- 
ence informs us, that pleasure and pain are dispensed ; 
and the question at present is, whether these appear to 
he allotted to men in any degree according to their con- 
duct, considered as morally good orevil? Itis, indeed, 
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said, that ‘no man knoweth love or hatre 
is before him ;”* and we seem to be pre 
words from any attempt to collect proofs of 


sonates an objector against religion, and adopts t a 2 


guage of the profane, the words now quoted, if consid- 


ered as expressive of his own sentiments, must be un-| 


derstood merely as stating the general character of the 
Divine dispensation, not as absolutely denying that 
there are any instances of retributive justice. That 
this is the light in which they ought to be viewed, will 
be evident upon reflecting, that the Scriptures do record 
many examples of the justice of God in the punish- 
ment of transgressors. Of these I may mention the 
destruction of the inhabitants of the old world by the 
flood; the overthrow of Sodom and Gomorrha; -the 
calamities which befel the Jews, and particularly their 
transportation to Babylon, and their subsequent disper- 
sion by the Romans; and we may add the judgments 
executed upon individuals, as Pharaoh, Sennacherib, 
and Herod. Similar instances of Divine interference 
may be still observed, and will not be overlooked by 
those who are attentive to what is passing around them, 
and piously believe, that not a sparrow can fall to the 
ground, nor a hair of our head perish, without the 
knowledge of God. Without being guilty of the pre- 
sumption and uncharitableness which our Savior repro- 
bated, when speaking of the Galileans, whose blood 
Pilate mingled with their sacrifices, and of the persons 
on whom the tower of Siloam fell, they will sometimes 
be constrained to acknowledge, that ‘* verily there is a 
God that judgeth in the earth.” They will see the 
sins of men called to remembrance by the nature of 
their punishment ; they will see the sinner smitten with 
the rod of anger in the moment of guilt, in the very 
act of transgression. It may be objected, that the dis- 
tribution of rewards and punishments is not regular, 
and that upon the whole, the treatment which men ex- 
perience from providence is little connected with their 
character and conduct. ‘The prosperity of the wicked 
and the afflictions .of the righteous, have, in all ages, 
been a topie of declamation. But the occasional in- 
stances of retribution which we witness, are hints and 
notices, that justice is concerned in the actions of men, 
and are calculated to excite an expectation, that at 
some period, it will be more openly revealed. As we 
cannot doubt from what we see, that justice is one of 
the attributes of the Supreme Governor, the conclusion 
to which we are naturally led is, that there are reasons 
why he does not now more fully display it, and that 
when these reasons have ceased, or in another state 
where a new order of things will exist, an exact dis- 
tribution will take place, and every man will be recom- 
pensed aceording to his works. ‘There are many cir- 
cumstances in the present order of things, which fa- 
vour the idea of the moral government of God. The 
inward sentiments of approbation and disapprobation, 
which accompany the performance or the neglect of 
our duty, arising from the constitution which our Ma- 
ker has given to us, ought to be considered as a decla- 
ration by himself, that the one is acceptable, and the 
other is displeasing to him. The same inference may 
be drawn from the health, and peace, and success, 
which are the consequences of virtuous conduct, and 
the troubles and diseases which are the consequences 
of vice; for if providence directs the course of things, 
these consequences are not owing to chance but to ap- 
pointment, and are, therefore, a proof that God has a 
respect to the moral nature of actions in his’ dealings 
with men, or in other words, is just. As civil govern- 
ment is in this sense a Divine institution, that it arises 
from the nature and circumstances of men as social be- 
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ings, and was therefore intended by Him who gave 
them that nature, and’ placed them in those cireumstan- 
ces, the protection which it affords to the obedient, and 
the punishment which it inflicts on fie disobedient, are 
virtually acts of his administration, and admonitions 
of ajudgment to come. The prosperity which some- 
times falls to the lot of wicked men, will not be deem- 
ed a proof of the approbation of heaven by those who 
observe how little it contributes to real happiness, how 
much misery they often feel amidst the fulness of ex- 
ternal enjoyments, and the usual effect of it in leading 
them to multiply crimes, and thus to aggravate their 
final doom. On the other hand, the Divine disappro- 
bation cannot be inferred from the afflictions of the 
righteous, since they are accompanied with the conso- 
lations of religion, which make them joyful in tribula- 
tion, and are productive of salutary effects both in this 
life and the next. 
witness to the justice of God: but as several causes 
obscure the evidence, we look forward to another State, 
in which there will be a clear revelation of his right- 
eous judgments. 

In the next place, let us inquire what evidence of 
justice is afforded by redemption. It is a maxim of 
reason and of Scripture, that guilt precedes suffering, 
and is the cause of it. We cannot conceive a beney- 


olent Being to subject innocent and obedient creatures. 


to pain, or to inflict it arbitrarily, in the mere exercise 
of sovereignty. Yet we find that a person who is ac- 
knowledged to have been free from the slightest stain 
of impurity, and of whose moral conduct Heaven it- 
self testified an unqualified approbation, spent his days 
in such affliction, and closed his career so unhappily, 
that he is emphatically called ‘*a man of sorrows.” 
This case seems to present an objection against the 
justice of God, which it is impossible to solve on the 
common principles of reason; but the light of revela- 
tion clears up the difficulty. Itis natural to suppose, 
that since he was personally innocent, he must have 
been somehow connected with the guilty, so as to suf- 
fer on their account; and such we are informed was 
the fact, for he sustained the character of the legal rep- 
resentative of sinners. It may be thought, howeyer, 
that this explanation is by no means satisfactory: and, 
accordingly, some reject the idea of substitution as at 


variance with this first principle of justice, that every - 


man should stand or fall for himself. This objection, 
however, is not supported by the general sense of man- 
kind, among whom suretiship is held to be justifiable 
in certain cases, and upon certain conditions, and is fre- 
quently admitted. The first intention of the law of 
God and the laws of man, is that the subjects shall be 
personally responsible for their conduct; but it has 


been judged expedient oceasionally to relax this rigour, | 


and to allow the obligation to be transferred to another 
with his consent. It should be remembered, that he. 
who presented himself as the surety of sinners, p 
sessed a power which belonged to no other man. 
was complete master of his own life; and as the pos- 
session of it was the consequence of his own voluntary 
act in assuming our nature, so he held it for the pur- 
pose of surrendering it as a ransom for others. 
Ing evident that he might dispose of it according to his 
pleasure, there can be no doubt, that the Lawgiver 
might git? it instead of the forfeited lives of trans- 
gressors. If, by the sacrifice of an innocent person, to 
whom no injury was done because he suffered from 
choice, God’s hatred of sin would be manifested, a 
demonstration given of its demerit to all intelligent 
creatures, and the authority of his government main- 
tained, all the ends of justice would be gained. ~ 

If it be admitted, that the substitution of Christ was 
consistent with justice, it is evident, that this expedi- 
ent has served to give a full and awful display of that 
perfection. It ean hardly now be a question, whether 


Upon the whole, providence bears. 
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avenging justice is essential to God, when we see it 
taking its course on an occasion which would have 
prevented the exercise of it, if such a thing had been 
possible. If God could have permitted sin to escape 
with impunity ; if the determination to punish it had 
not proceeded from his nature, but merely from his 
will, he would not have subjected his own Son toa 
cruel and ignominious death. He would not have de- 
livered him up after his earnest and repeated prayer, 
that, if it were possible, the cup might pass from him. 
Has he any pleasure in suffering for its own sake? 
Would it have been agreeable to him, to see a person 
so dear to him bleeding and .dying without a sufficient 
eause? No; the unavoidable conclusion is, that the 
death of Christ was the indispensable condition of the 
redemption of the world; that the designs of mercy, 
abstractly considered, were at variance with the de- 
mands of justice; and that, to establish harmony be- 
tween them, it was necessary that justice should be sat- 
isfied. This was the most solemn display of justice ; 
the highest proof that it is as truly an attribute of the 
Divine nature, as power and wisdom. It no longer ad- 
mits of a doubt, that there is a necessary connexion be- 
tween guilt and punishment. Who can hope for im- 
punity if the Son of God did not escape ? 

In the last place, the justice of God will be openly 
manifested at the end of time, when the present adminis- 
tration will terminate. The ends of justice, so far as 
it consists in retribution, would be answered by the 
sentence pronounced upon every individual immediate- 
ly after death; for it is enough that the state of men in 
the future world, correspond to their characters and 
conduct in the present. But the general judgment is 
designed for the manifestation of justice, to bring it out 
of the obscurity and uncertainty in which it is involved 
during this life, that all may see it, and be convinced 
that there is no respect of persons with God. It is for 
this purpose, that the whole human race will be con- 


vened before the tribunal of Christ, the sentence upon 


the righteous and the wicked will be publicly pro- 
nounced, and their works will be produced as evidence, 
that they are treated as they ought to be. ‘* When the 
Son of Man shall come in his glory, before him shall be 
gathered all nations, and he shall separate one from 
another, as a shepherd divideth his sheep from the 
goats.”* Of the proceedings at the grand assize, the 
description is figurative, and borrowed from the pro- 
ceedings before a human tribunal. There will be no 
examination of witnesses to establish the facts ; but it 
is said, that the books will be opened, and the dead will 
be judged out of those things which are written in 
them.t This is not to be literally understood ; there is 
no written record of human actions; nor is it necessary, 
as the Judge is omniscient, and what is past, is as dis- 
tinctly before him as what is present. It is to assure 
us of the strictness and impartiality of the judgment 
: books are mentioned; to signify, that the final 
estimate of every man’s conduct, will be as correct, as 
if a register had been kept of his actions during the 
whole course of his life. No crime will be imputed to 
any man, which he did not commit; nor will any be 
omitted, of which he was guilty. His advantages and 
disadvantages, his talents and opportunities, his diffi- 
culties and temptations, all the circumstances which in- 
fluenced his conduct, will be taken into the account; 
and judgment will proceed upon this equitable princi- 
ple, that much or little should be required of men ac- 
cording to what they received. ‘As many as have 
sinned without law, shall also perish without law; 
and as many as have sinned in the law, shall be judged 
by the law; in the day when God shall judge the se- 
crets of men by Jesus Christ.”{ The result will be a 
universal conviction that all is right; a conviction in 


‘ 
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the mind of every man with regard to himself ‘and to 
ot even the guilty will dare to accuse the 

» by which they are condemned: however re- 
luctant, they will be compelled to acknowledge the 
righteousness of their doom: and their sufferings will 
be heightened by the sad reflection, that they are the 
fruits of their own doings: “Just and true are thy 
ways; O thou King of saints.’’* 
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LECTURE XXVI. 
ON GOD. 


His Truth and Faithfulness—Truth of his Feoiimurineutions to 
Man through the Senses, Reason, and by Revelation—Faith- 
fulness of his Promises—Remarks respecting the Promises-— 
Examples of performance—Faith fulness of his Threatenings— 
Sincerity of his Invitations to Sinners—The Nature of God 
incapable of Error or Deceit. 


I proceed now to consider the truth and faithfulness 
of God. When we call him the true God, we dis- 
tinguish him from those to whom this designation has 
been improperly given, and affirm, that he has not only 
the name, but the nature and perfections of God. ‘The 
idols of the nations are silver and gold, but our God is 
in the heavens.’? When we call him the God of truth, 
our design is not to assert his Divinity, but to illus- 
trate his character; and we declare that an undeviat- 
ing regard to truth marks all his communications to 
mankind ; that he never deceives them, but treats them 
with the same openness and sincerity which they are 
required to observe in their intercourse with one ano- 
ther. Did we not believe that truth is an attribute of 
God, we should be involved in the utmost uncertainty, 
and driven to absolute scepticism. For ought that we 
could tell, human life might be adream. ‘Truth would 
be known, if known at all, only as a thing- unattainable ; 
and wandering in endless doubt and perplexity, we 


‘should close our comfortless existence, without being 


able to tell whence we had come, and whither we were 
going. A Divine revelation would afford no satisfaction, 
because amidst the subversion of all evidence, it would 
be impossible to ascertain that it had proceeded from 
the Author of our being ; and even although this point 
were settled, we could not determine whether its state- 
ments were worthy of credit. The truth of God gives 
validity to the deductions of reason, and is the founda- 
tion of faith. ‘Let God be true, but every man a 
liar.”’t In this emphatic manner does an apostle affirm 
that truth is essential to God. Whatever may become 
of the veracity of men, who may be induced by temp- 
tation to deceive, the Divine veracity shall never be just- 
ly impeached. 

When we speak of truth as one of his perfections, 
We assume, that the communications which have been 
made by him to men accord with the nature of things, 
and are genuine expressions of his views and_inten- 
tions. Falsehood consists in designed misrepresen- 
tation of the subject of discourse, and in creating ex- 
pectations which we do not mean to realize, in affirm- 
ing that that is which is not, and that we will do what 
we have resolved not todo; There are different ways 
in which God has made declarations to us; by our sen- 
ses, by reason, and by revelation. On each of these 
we shall bestow some observations ; and with respect 
to the last, in which we are so deeply concerned, I shall 
consider the doctrines which it proposes to our faith, 
the promises which awaken our hopes, the threatenings 
which are addressed to our fears, and shew that these, 
as well as the invitations, entreaties, and expostula- 
tions with which the Scriptures abound, are character- 
ised by veracity and sincerity. 


* Rey. xv. 3. + Rom. iii. 4. 


In the first place, God is true in all his declar: 
These ate made to us, first, through | 
senses, by which we acquire the knov 
objects. We are impelled by the law of 
to givé implicit credit to their testimony, to beliey 
that objects exist Without -us, that they are investe 
with certain forms, and endowed with certain quali- 
ties, and arranged in a certain order. ‘The evidence of 
sense has indeed been controverted, and what is there 
that vanity and ill intention have not endeavored 
plex? and some philosophers i 


Their arguments may have puzzled those who could 
not readily detect their fallacy, but have not, I _pre- 
sume, produced conviction in a single instance. Their 
reasoning had no effect upon themselves; and while 
they pretended that the universe was a phantom, they 
were as careful as other men not to throw themselves 
into fire or water, or to leap over a precipice. It is ac- 
knowledged, that our senses do not make us acquainted 
with the interna] nature of objects; but this can only 
be called an imperfection, and does not invalidate the 
certainty of the information which they do give us. As 
far as they go, they are faithful instructors, who con- 
vey to us the knowledge of the qualities or properties 
of things, but leave us in ignorance of their essences, 
because the knowledge of these, if we were capable of 
it, would be of no real utility. We may be content not 
to know what matter is, since we know its primary and 
secondary qualities, for this knowledge is sufficient for 
all the purposes of life. Our senses do indeed some- 
times deceive us; but it is only when they are in a 
diseased state, or when they are disadvantageously sit- 
uated for making observations, or when we are too has- 
ty in drawing conclusions. When all the requisite 
conditions are provided ; when the eye, for example, is 
perfect, the object is at a due distance, and the degree 
of light is sufficient to exhibit it clearly, and when we 
take a deliberate view of it, it appears to us exactly as 
it ought to appear according to the laws of vision. We 
find ourselves safe and comfortable in acting according 
to the notices of our senses, and under their guidapge, 
in subservience to reason, the human race has been pre- 
served for thousands of years. 

God also communicates knowledge to us by the me- 
dium of reason. It must be acknowledged that reason 
often errs, but it is not therefore a fallacious faculty. 
It discovers many truths, physical and moral, in which 
the mind rests with full confidence. There were phi- 
losophers in ancient times who avowed universal scep- 
ticism, maintaining that certainty was unattainable up- 
on any subject, and that the utmost at which we can 
arrive is probability ; but their system has been rejected 
by all rational men. Truth may often lie at the bottom 
of a well, hut in most cases we are furnished with the 
means of drawing it up. The fallibility of reason is, 
however, indisputable, and the many mistakes into 
which men have been betrayed are proofs of it. Yet 
if we give due attention, we shall palibive that these 
are not so much owing to the faculty itself, as to the 
abuse of it. If we employ it upon subjects which lie 
beyond its sphere, we shall be led into the region of 
hypothesis and conjecture. If we proceed hastily, 
without going through the process of regular investi- 
gation; if we draw general inferences from partial 
premises; if we begin with prejudice, and are guided 
by passion, we have no right to complain that we have 
gone wrong, for we have voluntarily turned into a de- 
vious path. Reason, properly used, is a guide to man 
in all matters which belong to its jurisdiction; but as 
it was not intended to suffice for all purposes, nor be- 
stowed that he might be independent of his Maker, he 
ought to look up to the Source of wisdom, and receive 
with gratitude the extraordinary or supernatural dis- 


that they are true in all their parts ; 
relate to doctrines or to facts, they are free from the 
slightest mixture of falsehood. That the Scriptures 
are the word of God, is not a point to be believed upon 


doctrines, the holiness of its precepts, the hi 
its parts, and its power to affect the conscience and 
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S, we affirm 


With respect to these commu 
whether they 


their own naked testimony, any more than a man is 


to be believed in any matter relating to himself simply 
upon his own affirmation. A book, indeed, may con- 


tain internal marks of divinity, in the sublimity of its 
mony of 


heart ; or it may betray its human origin by the mean- 
ness of its sentiments, its licentious tenets, its manifest 
errors and contradictions. But although we may be 
convinced by internal evidence, that the Scriptures are 
a revelation from God, and every man, who is enlight- 
ened and renewed by the Holy Ghost, has the witness 
in himself that they are true; yet our belief of their 
heavenly origin rests, in the first place, upon external 
evidence, upon ancient and catholic tradition, referring 
them to the times when, and the persons by whom, 
they are said to have heen written, upon the miracles 
by which the commission of the prophets and apostles 
was attested, and upon the prophecies which have been 
fulfilled, or are at present fulfilling. Having ascertain- 
ed in this manner, that God has made a declaration to 
mankind upon subjects of importance, and in what doc- 
uments it is contained, we are bound to receive it with 
profound respect. And here it is proper to remark, that 
the office of reason in reference to a revelation, is not 
to discuss its contents, to try them by its own standard, 
and to approve or disapprove, as they agree or disagree 
with it; for this would be to treat it as if it were,not a 
revelation, at the moment when we acknowledge it to 
be such, or to insinuate that the word of God, although 
known to be his word, is not entitled to credit, unless 
it be supported by independent proof. The sole pro- 
vince of reason is to examine the evidence exhibited, to 
shew that it is his word, and to investigate its meaning 
by the rules which are used in determining the sense 
of any other book. These preliminaries being settled, 
the state of mind which a revelation demands is faith, 
implicit faith, to the exclusion of doubts and objections ; 
the subjection of our understandings to the authority 
of God, entire submission to the dictates of infinite 
wisdom. The reason is, that this testimony supplies 
the place of all other evidence. Our senses are here 
of no service, because the subjects revealed are past 
and future, invisible and spiritual. Our reason fur- 
nishes no data from which they can be deduced, be- 
eause they belong to a supernatural order of things, 
which mere reason was not intended to contemplate. 
But if human testimony convinces us of the truth of 
many things, which we have not seen, and have no 
means of proving, the testimony of God is the ground 
of the highest assurance. There may be doctrines in 


revelation which are new and strange, which we in ~ 


vain attempt to comprehend, whieh are at variance with 
our previous conceptions, and the common notions of 
mankind. But the difficulty which we feel im assent- 
ing to such doctrines, should yield to the reflection, 
that they are attested hy Him whose understanding is 
infinite, while ours is bounded by very narrow limits; 
and that they relate to subjects, of which a smal! por- 
tion of humility might make us sensible that we are 
not competent judges; his nature, and counsels, and 
dispensations. On attentively perusing the Scriptures, 
we find, that although they consist of many books, 
which were composed in different ages, and by persons 
of different habits and tempers, they harmonise in their 
views and statements, and no real contradiction has 
been discovered. We find also that the historical parts 
of them are confirmed by other authentic records, and 
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that the doctrines and precepts, as far as we are able to | previ tate of mind in the person upon whom the 
judge, are agreeable to the purest dictates of reason. | bless: ) be bestowed. The promise of salvation 
Having these evid ces of their truth, we are bound in | is no 'l who hear the gospel, but to those 
reason to belfeeeythat those articles which are mys-| alone \ There isa difference between 
terious and incomprehensible, are equally true, and ap- | the ication and the making of a promise. The 


pear such to beings of supérior understanding. Can- 
dour would require, that if a book were distinguished 
by the justness of its sentiments and the accuracy of 
its details so far as we could read it, we should believe 
that it maintained the same character throughout, al- 
though the remaining portions of its contents were 
written in a language which we did not understand, or 
were so obliterated that we could not fully make out 
the sense of the Author. Nothing is more equitable in 
such a case, than to judge of what is unknown from 
what we do know. The ascertained truth of some parts 
of Scripture, is a voucher for the truth of other parts, 
which we have been prevented from subjecting to the 
same test. At the same time, this is only a subsidiary 
argument; and we shculd remember that we have the 
highest evidence for the truth of every part, in the tes- 
timony of God himself. The whole proceeds from the 
same source ; and the most exact and learned inquiries 
have terminated in establishing their entire credibility, 
and demonstrating that the Bible is the only book on 
which we can depend for information respecting the 
nature and government of God, the conduct we should 
pursue, and the hopes which we may entertain. ‘ All 
Scripture is given by inspiration of God, and is profita- 
ble for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruc- 
tion in righteousness; that the man of God may be 
perfect, thoroughly furnished unto every good work.”’ 
**The words of the Lord are pure words, as silver tried 
in a furnace of earth, purified seven times.”’* 

Besides those declarations by which knowledge is 
communicated, there are engagements with men into 
which God has entered by pledging his word for good 
or evil, according to their conduct. His truth in rela- 
tion to these is properly called faithfulness, and comes 
to be considered in the second place. The obvious di- 
vision of them is into promises and threatenings. 

God is faithful in his promises. They are expres- 
sive of an intention to bestow the blessings exhibited, 
and will be performed to those who have a claim to 
them; ‘Faithful is he who hath promised, who also 
will do it.” To prevent misapprehension and to obvi- 
ate objections, it is necessary to remark that the prom- 
ises are distinguishable into two classes, absolute and 
conditional. An absolute promise is one, the perform- 
ance of which is suspended upon no condition, and is 
to be expected solely from the faithfulness of the prom- 
iser. Itis significant of God’s determinate purpose to 
bestow some blessing, or to bring to pass some event 
pregnant with good. The failure of such a promise 
would imply a direct violation of truth: “ But God is 
not a man that he should lie; neither the Son of man 
that he should repent; hath he said, and shall he not 
doit? or hath he spoken, and shall he not make it 
good?”+ Of this nature was the promise of a Saviour, 
which flowed from his sovereign love, and did not de- 
pend upon the conduct of men. It was therefore per- 
formed at the appointed season, although the nations of 
the world had for ages provoked him by their idolatry 
and their other erimes, and among the Jews faith could 
hardly be found when the Messiah appeared. Of this 
nature too, was the promise to him of a spiritual seed, 
in consequence of which those who are dead in tres- 
passes and sins are quickened by the Divine Spirit, who 
begins to operate upon them when they are unworthy 
of his care, and instead of soliciting his agency, are 
disposed to resist it. Other promises are conditional ; 
I mean that they suppose some action or course of ac- 
tion as necessarily preceding the performance, some 
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publication simply and generally announces the fact 
that there is such a promise; the making of it respects 
individuals, and declares that upon them the promised 
good will be bestowed. The promise of salvation is 
ved to all, but the persons to whom it is made 
ied in the following words, ‘ He that believ- 
all be saved.”* From zeal for the doctrine of 
free grace, some have been betrayed into the mistake 
of representing the promises in general as absolute, and 
have not attended to the difficulty in which they involve 
themselves. If their view of the promises were cor- 
rect, every man to whom they are addressed, would 
have a claim to salvation, as a promise of pardon to all 
the criminals ina kingdom would entitle them all to 
life and liberty. It is idle to say, that they will all be 
saved if they believe; for this is to retract what has 
been affirmed, or rather is to maintain a selfcontradic- 
tory proposition, that the promise is at once absolute 
and conditional. If God had promised to save all men, 
without specifying any condition, or term, or qualifica- 
tion, or previous state of mind, his faithfulness would 
require that they should be all saved without a single 
exception. But a conditional promise may not be per- 
formed without any impeachment of his truth, since 
the cause of its non-performance is not a failure on his 
part, but on the partof men. The Israelites who came 
out of Egypt, were not admitted into the land of Ca- 
naan, into which God had promised to conduct them. 
Had he changed his intention? Had he recalled his 
word? No; but they had proved a disobedient and 
ungrateful race, and so had forfeited all claim to the in- 
heritance. ‘* After the number of the days in which ye 
searched the land, even forty days, each day for a year, 
shall ye bear your iniquities, even forty years; and ye 
‘shall know my breach of promise.”t+ An apostle re- 
ferring to this case says, ‘‘ We see that they could not 
enter in because of unbelief. Let us therefore fear, lest 
a promise being left us of entering into his rest, any of 
you should seem to come short of it.” 
Examples of the faithfulness of God in performing 


his promises, are frequent in the history of the saints.. 


They are recorded in Scripture for his honour, and as.an 
encouragement to faith. We see him fulfilling his word 
at the appointed time. The promise of the Messiah 
was made immediately after the fall, and was renewed 
on different occasions; but there was an interval of four 
thousand years before the seed of the woman appeared 
to bruise the head of the serpent. ‘* When the fulness 
of the time was come, God-sent forth his Son, made of 
a woman, made under the law, to redeem them that were 
under the law, that we might receive the adoption of 
sons.’’|| The descendants of Abraham were long 
strangers in Canaan and slaves in Egypt; but the 
promise by which they had been sustained did not fail, 
and the prefixedsgine of their deliverance was punctu- 
ally observed. ‘* And it came to pass at the end of the 
four hundred and thirty years, even the self same day 
it came to pass, that all the hosts of the Lord went out 
of the land of Egypt.’’§ These instances enforce the 
exhortation, “* The vision is yet for an appointed time, 
but at the end it shall speak and not lie; though it 
tarry, wait for it; because it will surely come, it will 
not tarry.’ We see, besides, in the history of the 
saints, the Almighty fulfilling his word when obstacles 
insurmountable hy human power and wisdom stood in 
the way, and realizing the hopes of his people when 
all circumstances seemed to justify despair. Thc case 
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of Abraham furnishes a striking illustration. A 
was promised to him by Sarah, who was barren ; but the 
time passed on till both had arrived at such an age, that 
according to the laws of nature there could be no hope 
of posterity; and when Isaac was born, Sarah ) as 
ninety, and Abraham was a hundred years old. e 
steadfast faith of the patriarch while there was nota 
single thing to encourage him, and what was improba- 
ble at first had become physically impossible, was 
truly wonderful, and is mentioned in the Scriptures in 
the highest terms of commendation: ‘ He was strong 
in faith, giving glory to Behe Heaven a rth 
may pass away, but his word a pass away. If 
ordinary means will notsuffice, miracles will be wrought 
that his declared purpose may be accomplished. We 
may therefore confidently expect, that his other promi- 
ses respecting the church, and the interests of the indi- 
vidual members of it in this world and the next, will 
be performed with the same punctuality, and that 
there shall not fail one good word of all that the 
Lord our God hath spoken.” 

Again, God is faithful in his threatenings, or his de- 
nunciations of evil against the transgressors of his law. 
His faithfulness in respect of these implies these two 
things; his intention to inflict the evil denounced, and 
the actual infliction of it if no just cause occur to pre- 
vent it. The same distinction, however, is necessary, 
which we made when speaking of the promises. These 
threatenings must be consideted as absolute or condi- 
tional ; as absolute, when they express the unalterable 
purpose of God to punish the guilty; as conditional, 
when they express his purpose to punish hypothetical- 
ly, or on the supposition of continued disobedience and 
final impenitence. Of the former, we have examples 
in the case of the rebellious Israelites, who were doom- 
ed to perish in the wilderness; in the case of the Amal- 
ekites, concerning whom the Most High declared with 
an oath, that he would. utterly put out their remem- 
brance from under heaven; and in the case of the anti- 
christian Church, which is irremediably devoted to de- 
struction. In none of these cases was room left for re- 
pentance on the part of God, or of the objects of his 
wrath. An example of conditional threatening is found 
in the history of Nineveh. When Jonah proclaimed in 
its streets, ‘‘ Yet forty days, and Nineveh shall be 
overthrown,” no condition was expressed; but it ap- 
pears from the event to have been implied, that the 
doom of the city would be suspended by the repen- 
tance of the inhabitants. God himself has taught us to 
account upon the same principle for other threatenings 
which. are not executed. “At what instant I shall 
speak concerning a nation, and concerning a kingdom, 
to pluck up, and to pull down, and to destroy; if that 
nation, against whom I have pronounced, turn from 
their evil, I will repent of the evil that I theught to do 
unto them.”+ To the same class of threatenings be- 
long those which are directed against sinners living 
under the dispensation of the gospel. It is evident that 
they are only conditional declarations of God’s inten- 
tion to punish them; for the guilty are provided with 
the means of escape, and many through faith in Christ 
obtain the pardon of their sins. Hence, although it is 
certain, that every sin deserves eternal condemnation, 
the final perdition of the hearers of the gospel is ascrib- 
ed to unbelief, because it is a rejection of the offer of 
merey. ‘He that believeth not the Son shall not see 
life, but the wrath of God abideth upon him.”+ But 
although the faithfulness of God does not require the 
execution of his threatenings when a change has taken 
place in the character and conduct of men, it does re- 
quire that they should be executed when circumstances 
contin.e the same. His denunciations are not vain ter- 
rors, intended to keep us in awe, but which a man of 
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courage may disregard with impunity. The day of re- 
tribution will demonstrate how presumptuous are the 
hopes of the guilty; and their state in the world to 
come will be a solemn and impressi stimony to all 
intelligent creatures, that the judgments of the Lord 
are righteous and true. ‘ When he that heareth the 
words of this curse, shall bless himself in his heart, 
saying, I shall have peace, though I walk in the imagi- 
nation of mine heart, to add drunkenness to thirst; the 
Lord will not spare him; but then the anger of the 
Lord, and his jealousy, shall smoke against that man, 
and all the curses that are written in his book shall lie 
upon him, and the Lord shall blot out his name from 
under heaven.’’* . 

Some maintain that God ought to perform his promis- 
es, because they have created an expectation, and con- 
ferred a right to the blessings promised ; but that there 
is no obligation to execute his threatenings, because no 
injury will ensue, but on the contrary an unspeakable 
advantage. There is, however, a fallacy in this argu- 
ment. It supposes that there is no moral good in truth 
itself, nothing in its nature to make it sacred and invio- 
lable, and that the obligation to respect it is resolved 
into utility. It confounds two things closely allied, yet 
perfectly distinct, truth and justice; and represents a 
person as bound to fulfil his word, not because he has 


pledged it, but because others have acquired a right” 


from his engagement, like that of a ereditor to the 
payment of a debt. But as men ought to speak truth 
for its own sake, and without any respect to the conse- 
quences, which can be considered only as motives to 
what was previously a duty, so God is led by his na- 
ture to speak truth, and to redeem every pledge which 
he has given, not so much for the sake of his creatures, 
as from a regard to himself. It is’ not because men 
have obtained a conventional right to certain blessings 
that he will bestow them, but because he will not 
deny himself; and for the same reason, he will not 
fail to give effect to his denunciations of evil. The 
design of this reasoning is to make it probable, that 
notwithstanding the explicit declaration of his purpose 
to punish transgressors, he may relent, and suffer them 
to escape with some temporary correction; but besides 
that the reasoning is founded on a false principle, it 
forgets that the threatenings originated in the justice of 
God, and consequently, that not to execute these would 
be inconsistent with his essential rectitude as well as 
with his veracity. If truth were a matter of expedi- 
ence, it might yield to occasion and circumstances, but 
its character is immutability, and it will maintain its 
honour in the treatment of both sinners and saints. 
Lastly, God is sincere in the admonitions which he 
addresses to men, in his expostulations, his intreaties, 
and his invitations. We find him remonstrating with 
them for their folly and wickedness, warning them of 
the consequences of sin, and beseeching them to em- 
brace the offers of salvation. Have we any reason to 
suspect that he is not in earnest? Why should we 


not give the same credit to him, which we should give . 


to a person of known integrity and benevolence, who 
spoke to us in affectionate terms, and expressed great 
solicitude for our welfare? It is objected to his sinee- 
rity in this case, that he addresses himself to persons 
who, he knows beforehand, will pay no regard to his 
words, who are in fact incapable of attending to them, be- 
cause they are in a state of moral insensibility and death, 
and to whom he will not give his effectual grace, to 
awaken them to serious consideration. Why does he 


dissuade them, it is asked, from that which will cer- — 


tainly take place, and express a desire for the salvation 
of those whom it is not his intention to save? It can- 
not be denied, that this isa difficulty of which we 
should endeavour, if possible, to obtain a solution, for 
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the glory of God as well as for our own satisfaction. 
Let it be observed, that the calls, invitations, and in- 
treaties of Scripture may be considered as so many no- 
tices of our duty, as intimations to sinners that it is in- 
cumbent upon them to return to God by repentance, to 
believe the revelation of his grace, and to engage in 
the work of their salvation. As it will not be denied 
that this is our duty, so it cannot be doubted that God 
may enforce it in whatever manner his wisdom judges 
to be best, although he knows that we will not comply, 
because his right to command does not depend upon 
our disposition or our actual ability to obey, but upon 
the relation in which we stand to him as his creatures 
and subjects. Again, the counsels and expostulations 
of Scripture may be considered as declarations of what 
is agreeable to him, and in this view cannot be suspect- 
ed of insincerity, with whatever earnestness they are 
expressed. The obedience of all men would be pleasing 
to God, who necessarily loves holiness and hates sin. 
Their happiness would be as pleasing to him as their 
holiness, because he is a benevolent Being, and cannot 
will their misery abstractly considered, or under the 
notion of an ultimate end. He has sworn by his life, 
that he has no pleasure in the death of the wicked, but 
rather that they should turn to him and live.* If he 
does subject many of them to death, he is compelled to 
this severity for the honor of his government, as a good 
ruler among men, who desires the welfare of all under 
his authority, is compelled to punish the breakers of 
thelaw. Ina word, the design of those parts of Scrip- 
ture may be to render sinners inexcusable, to shew that 
their perdition is imputable to themselves alone. They 
cannot plead that they were destitute of the means of 
knowing their duty, that their attention was not called 
to it, and that motives of sufficient efficacy were not 
employed to excite them. It will appear that the fault 
was in themselves. Their own perverseness frustrated 
the methods which were used for their good. They 
were so eagerly bent upon-sin, that no obstacles could 
stop them. God had done much to restrain them, and 
more than he was under any obligation to do. 

It may be said that these observations do not meet 
the difficulty directly, and are applicable only to a par- 
tial view of it. It is not denied, that in any way which 
he chooses God may remind men of. their duty, that 
their obedience would be pleasing to him, and that ad- 
monitions and reproofs render the impenitent inexcusa- 
ble; but the perplexing question remains unanswered, 
How is the use of means for saving men consistent with 
a previous decree to exclude them from salvation? I 
am not aware that the question admits of an answer 
perfectly satisfactory. And what is the reason? Is it 
any real opposition between the decree of God, and the 
call ef the gospel? or, in other words, is it a fact that 
God is insincere? No; the cause is our ignorance of 
the true nature and relation of the things which are to 
be reconciled. We know little about the decrees of 


God, much less than we are apt to imagine; and when, 


they are the subject of discussion, we reason in the 
dark. But we understand what the Scriptures say re- 
specting our duty, and the offer of salvation. Let us 
be content with this knowledge, which is all that is 
necessary for practice, and permit no speculation upon 
a subject beyond our comprehension to interfere with 
our belief of the Divine veracity, which is the only 
foundation of our faith and hope. We have full proof 
of it in all other cases; and it is surely reasonable to 
believe, that nothing hinders us from distinctly perceiv- 
ing it in this case, but our own limited views. Let it 
be remembered, that whether we hold absolute or con- 
ditional decrees, the difficulty is the same, it being as 
impossible for the Arminian to reconcile the external 
call of the word with certain foreknowledge, as it is 
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alvinist to demonstrate its harmony with an 
sndent and immutable purpose. 

e of those reasons which lead men to deviate 
ith, can have any influence upon God. 

Men sometimes speak what is not agreeable to truth 
from ignorance, and misconception of the subject of 
discourse. Jt is unnecessary to state that a Being, whose 
knowledge is infinite, is liable to no misapprehension. 

Men often tell lies for convenience, supplying by this 
expedient their want of power, or of other means to ac- 
complish their purposes. Omnipotence stands in no 
need of stratagems, but goes straight forward to its 
end; it has the command of all means which wisdom 
may deem it fit to employ, and it can always effect its 
designs without them. It sometimes happens that men 
do not perform their promises from pure inability ; they 
want the power which they possessed when they made 
them, or had a reasonable prospect.of possessing. But 
there are no real obstacles to the performance of his 
promises; they are obstacles only in our apprehension. 
‘‘ He quickeneth the dead, and calleth the things which 
be not as though they were.” ‘+ Hast thou not known, 
hast thou not heard, that the Creator of the ends of the 
earth fainteth not, neither is weary ?”’ * 

Men sometimes deceive others from malignity, that 
they may be amused with their errors, and derive an 
infernal pleasure from the disappointment of their hopes. 
God has his creatures at absolute command, and could 
entangle them in a snare from which their own sagaci- 
ty could not extricate them. He could confound their 
faculties, make them mistake imaginations for realities, 
and pronounce good to be evil, and evil tobe good; but 
he will not employ his power for such purposes, al- 
though he may, for the just punishment of those who 
receive not the truth in the love of it, deliver them up 
to strong delusion to believea lie. He is not, however, 
the author of such delusions, which originate in their 
own minds, or in the artful representations of other 
wicked beings. Men would not be deceived if they 
would commit themselves to his direction, and attend 
to the instructions he has given in his word. 

Men sometimes deceive others from fickleness of 
disposition. Sincere when they make promises, they 
change their intentions; and the expectations which 
were founded on the presumption of their steadiness are 
not realized. Immutability is an attribute of God, im- 
mutability of counsel as well as of nature. No new 
object cr circumstance can occur to him; but every 
thing which will exist at the time when the promise is 
to be performed, was-foreseen at the time when it was 
made. ‘ Known unto God are all his works from the 
beginning of the world.” + He will be of:the same 
mind to-morrow as he is to day; for “he is in one 
mind, and who can turn him?”+ The promises which 
were recorded in the Scriptures hundreds and thousands 
of years ago, are as sure a foundation of faith and hepe 
as they were at the moment when they were first pub- 
lished to the world. 

No man, I presume, who believes that there is a Ged, 
will suppose him to be capable of falsehood and insin- 
cerity ; and if objections are made, they can arise solely 
from certain statements of his proceedings in the Serip- 
tures. Some of these have been anticipated and an- 
swered. If the supposed contradictions in the Scrip-. 
tures should be objected, it would require more time 
than can be at present afforded, to shew how they are 
reconciled ; and it is sufficient to observe, that if the 
contradictions were real, they would prove, not that 
God is without veracity, but that the writings in which 
they are found falsely pretend to be a Divine revelation. 
But on the supposition that the Scriptures were dictated 
by bis Spirit, it may be asked, what is to be made of 
particular passages ? We hear the prophet Jeremiah 
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saying, “*O Lord, thou hast deceived sa, and I was 
deceived : thou art stronger than I, and hast prevailed.” * 
Admitting the translation to be right, we may consider 
the words as the exclamation of a good man in a mo- 
ment of weakness, who has met with unexpected trials, 
and had hastily presumed that God would preserve him 
from them. He complains of being deceived, because 
his groundless expectations were disappointed. But 
the words may be rendered, “ thou hast persuaded me, 
and I was persuaded ;’’ for this is, in other places, the 
sense of the original term 7D; and then the meaning 
is, that God had irresistibly impelled him to perform 
the duties of his office, by which he had bronght upon 
himself reproach and violence—had impelled him con- 
trary to his own resolution to desist. Accordingly he 
adds, ** Then I said, I will not make mention of him, 
nor speak any more in his name: but his word was in 
my heart as 4 burning fire in my bones, and I was 
weary with forbearing, and I would not stay.” + By 
another prophet, God is represented as sending a lying 
spirit to be in the mouth of the prophets of Ahab, and 
as saying, ‘‘ Thou shalt persuade him, and prevail also: 
go forth and doso.’”?{ But Micaiah is relating a vis- 
ion, in the interpretation of which every part of the 
description is not literally understood, and the general 
design is alone to be considered. God is often said to 
do what he only permits to be done. It is evident that 
nothing more was intended than to admonish Ahab that 
his prophets, who encouraged him to go to Ramoth- 
Gilead to battle, were deceiving him with the promise 
of victory; and this admonition so plainly expressed, 
this notice beforehand, is a proof that God had no im- 
mediate concern in deceiving him. As God is said to 
have directed the Israelites to borrow jewels from the 
Egyptians, which were not to be returned, and borrow- 
ing implies a promise to restore, it may seem that he 
authorised deceit in this instance. But the difficulty 
arises from a mistranslation, for the word 9xw, render- 
Fi ed to borrow, signifies simply fo ask. He merely di- 

rected the Israelites toask these things from the Egyp- 
tians, and disposed the latter to comply with their re- 
quest by his secret influence upon their minds, as Mo- 
ses informs us in these words; ‘And the Lord gave 
the people favour in the sight of the Egyptians, so that 
they lent unto them such things as they required, and 
they spoiled the Egyptians.”’|} The only question 
which arises out of this case, relates to the justice of 
the transaction; and of this there will be no doubt, if 
we reflect that all human property being the gift of God, 
he may transfer it from one to another according to his 
pleasure, in the ordinary course of affairs, or by a mir- 
aculous interference; and that, when the Israelites 
were enriched, at the expense of the Egyptians, they 
only recovered the wages of the long and laborious 
services which they had performed for the benefit of 
that people, and of which the due recompense had 
been hitherto withheld. It was right that they should 
be put in possession of a part of the wealth which their 
industry had so eminently contributed to produce; and 
‘if more fell to their share than was strictly due, the 
Egyptians were compelled to atone in this manner for 


their injustice. 
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His Holiness—Meaning of this term in Scripture—Definition 
of Holiness—Instances of its display in God’s Works and 
ispensations—General Reflections from the preceding Re- 
view of his Attributes, on the Incomprehensibility, All-suf- 
ficiency, and Sovereignty of God. 


In Scripture, holiness is often attributed to God ; and 
re are some peculiarities attending it, of which it 
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will be Prope to take notice in the introductory part of 
this lecture. He is said to be glorious in holiness, as 


if it constituted the distinguished excellence of his na- 


ture, and diffused a lustre over his other perfections, 
He swears by his holiness, and thus holds it outas the 
inviolable pledge for the truth of his promises, the 
most complete security that they shall be punctually 
performed. It is brought forward to enforce his com- 
mands, to guard his institutions against profanation and 
pollution, and to excite us to a watchful care of our 
thoughts, and words, and actions. It is represented 
as impressed upon all his works and dispensations, 
which are thus rendered both amiable and venerable. 
It was singled out as the subject of praise by the sera- 
phim who surrounded the throne of Jehovah, when he 
appeared in the temple to the prophet Isaiah; and its 
solemn effect upon them and upon him, is too memora- 
ble to be passed over in silence. ‘In the year that 
king Uzziah died, I saw the Lord sitting upon a throne, 
high and lifted up, and his train filled the temple. 
Above it stood the seraphim; each one had six wings ; 
with twain he covered his face, and with twain he 
covered his feet, and with twain he did fly. And one 
cried unto another, and said, Holy, holy, holy is the 
Lord of hosts; the whole earth is full of his glory. 
And the posts of the door moved at the voice of him 
that cried, and the house was filled with smoke. Then 
said I, Woe is me, for | am undone; because Iam a 
man of unclean lips, and I dwell in the midst of a peo- 
ple of unclean lips: for mine eyes have seen the King, 
the Lord of hosts.’’* 

The terms ho/y and holiness bear a variety of senses 
in Seripture, which it is not necessary at present to enu- 
merate. There is one sense which is worthy of atten- 
tion, because it frequently occurs. “When applied to 
God, holy seems to signify august and venerable ; and 
this is the meaning in more cases than we are apt to 
suppose, perhaps not much seldomer than it denotes 
purity, which is the idea commonly attached to it. I 
know not whether the passage quoted above may be 
considered as an example, but Jehovah appears to be 
pronounced thrice holy, because he was seated upon a 
lofty throne, was attended by the noblest creatures in 
the universe as his ministers, and his glory was dis- 
played in every region of the earth. When the Psalm- 
ist pronounces his name to be ‘‘ holy and reverend,”t 
the second epithet may be understood to be explanato- 
ry of the first; and when he says, that * his holy arm 
hath gotten him the victory,’’f there is no direct refer- 
ence to moral excellence, but to majestic force, to irre- 
sistible power. The command to * sanctify the Lord,” 
is a command to treat him with all the reverence which 
is due to his transcendent greatness, and is thus ex- 
plained by Isaiah: ‘* Sanctify the Lord God of hosts 
himself, and Jet him be your fear, and let him be your 
dread.”|| He is a being separated or distinguished 
from all other beings by his infinite excellence, as sa- 
cred things are separated from such as were common; 
possessed of every perfection intellectual and moral, 
in the highest possible degree, and therefore entitled to 
the most profound veneration of angels and men. His 
name should never be mentioned but with awe; and 
our whole conduct should testify that we are deeply 
sensible of his presence, and that there is nothing 
which we are so anxious to obtain as his favour, noth- 
ing which we so much dread as his displeasure. 

hile the holiness of God does certainly suggest, 
in many instances, the idea of greatness or majesty, 
which is an object of fear rather than love, it is not 
less certain that it is expressive, in other instances, of 
the purity of his nature. This is obviously the mean- 
ing of the concrete term in the following passage ; 
+ Ps. cxi. 9. 
|| Isa. viii. 18. 
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** As he which hath called you is holy, so be ye holy 
in all manner of conversation; because it is written, 
Be ye holy, for I am holy.”* There would be no force 
in the exhortation, if the holiness ascribed to God were 
not of the same nature with that required from us, for 
the one is referred to as the reason and the pattern of 
the other. Hence, when we call God holy, we mean 
that there are in his nature certain moral qualities or 
principles, analogous to those on account of which men 
are pronounced to be virtuous or holy; that he is per- 
fectly pure, free from the slightest taint of pollution ; 
that his will is always conformable to the rectitude of 
his nature, so that sin is the invariable object of his 
hatred, and righteousness the invariable object of his 
approbation. His holiness has been defined to be ‘‘ that 
virtue or perfection, by which he wills and approves 
whatever is conformable to his essence and perfections, 
and disapproves and rejects whatever is contrary; or 
that perfection which determines him to do nothing 
which is not worthy of himself, and to suffer nothing 
in his creatures which has not the same character, that 


is, to prevent it by his grace, or to punish it by his |. 


justice.” 

The holiness of God is commonly represented as a 
perfection as distinct from the other properties of his 
nature as wisdom, power, and immutability are from 
each other. But this I apprehend is a mistake, and 
has led to the use of words without any precise idea 
annexed to them. Holiness is a complex term, which 
does not express a particular attribute, but the general 
character of God as resulting from his moral attributes. 
The holiness of a man is not a distinct quality from his 
virtuous dispositions, but signifies the state of his mind 
and heart as influenced by these. When we proceed 
to analyse his holiness, or to shew in what it consists, 
we say that he is a devout man, a man of integrity, a 
man of humanity, a man faithful to his engagements, 
and conscientious in all his relative duties : a man who 
abhors sin, and abstains from the very appearance of 
it. The holiness of God is not, and cannot be, some- 
thing different from the moral excellencies of his na- 
ture which were formerly illustrated, but is the gener- 
al term under which these particulars are comprehend- 
ed. To call God holy, is to affirm, that he renders to 
his creatures their due, and governs them by Jaws ad- 
apted to their nature and relations; that he is full of 
benevolence, and takes pleasure in communicating hap- 
piness to the proper objects of his goodness; that he 
deals sincerely with them, and never amuses them with 
fallacious hopes, nor terrifies them with imaginary fears. 
As a just Being, he abhors fraud, robbery, oppression, 
every infraction of the rights of one man by another, 
and every attempt to deprive him of his due; asa good 
Being, he abhors selfishness, hard-heartedness, malig- 
nity, cruelty, and all the thoughts, and words, and 
deeds, which are contrary to charity ; as a God of truth, 
he abhors falsehood, perjury, treachery, calumny, and 
in short, every species of deceit. As a holy Being, he 
loves every thing which is conformable to his law, and 
hates every thing which is contrary to it. ‘* God is 
light, and in him is no darkness at all.’ His nature 
is pure as that fluid when it issues from its source. 
Sin is as offensive to him asa disgusting taste is to 
our palate, or a loathsome object is to our eye. ‘He 
is of purer eyes than to behold evil, and he cannot 
jook upon iniquity.t 

Reflection will convince us, that this view of the 
holiness of God is correct. It may be objected, that 
it is sometimes distinguished from the moral perfec- 
tions of which it has been said to be the sum. . In par- 
ticular it is distinouished from justice in the following 
words: “The Lord is righteous in all his ways, and 
holy in all his works.”’|| But those who have attend- 
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e mature of Hebrew poetry, know that it con- 
of parallelisms, or corresponding lines, of which 
the second, in many cases, conveys the same idea with 
the first, but in terms somewhat varied. Hence the 
righteousness or justice of God in the first part of this 
sentence, is his holiness in the second; and the only 
difference is, that in the latter a more general term is 
employed. We cannot go over all the passages in 
which these terms occur; but it would not be difficult 
to shew, that the distinction between them is that be- 
tween apart and the whole. Holiness, then, is the 
general name for the moral excellence of the Divine na- 
ture; and for this reason, I have deferred the consid- 
eration of it till I had illustrated its constituent parts, 
justice, goodness, and truth. Whatever may be resoly- 
ed into these principles God loves and requires; what- 
ever is contrary to them he hates and forbids. Holi- 
ness in men and angels is agreeable to him; between 
his nature and sin there is an eternal repugnance. 

The holiness of God is manifested in his works and 
dispensations. 
It was displayed in the formation of man. He was 
not only made a living soul, and endowed with in- 
tellectual powers, but there was impressed upon him 
the image of his Maker, consisting in the perfect recti- 
tude of his mind, in the order and harmony of his fac- 
ulties, in pure and heavenly affections. The ray is 
bright as the sun from which it emanates; and man, 
when he came from the hands of his Creator, was re- 
splendent with the glory of his moral excellence. There 
was not any weakness in his constitution, any irregu- 
larity of desire, any proneness to sin, as some blasphe- 
mers of the works of God have affirmed. His appe- 
tites were not at war with reason, and struggling to get 
free from the restraints which it imposed: there was a 
law in his mind, to which all his internal and external 
movements were conformable. ‘*God made man up- 
right.”* The state in which he found himself at his 
creation, he might have retained. His moral ability 
was sufficient for all his purposes. He might be tempt- 
ed, but there was no principle within him which could 
co-operate with temptation, and facilitate its success ; 
and when he was actually exposed to a trial, his Maker 
did not abandon him, but upheld in their integrity those 
powers which fitted him for resistance, and by the due 
exercise of which he would have triumphed. To sup- 
pose that his power was not adequate to his circum- 
stances, or that it was withdrawn or impaired, would 
be to make God the author of sin. The fall of man was 
not owing to the want of any thing which God ought to 
have done for him. He yielded to solicitation, not be- 
cause his understanding was not sufficiently acute to 
detect the sophistry of his adversary, or because the sen- 
sitive part of his nature was too strong for the rational. 
His compliance in either of these cases would have been 
necessary, and therefore not culpable. He yielded be- 
cause he attended to the temptation alone, and disre- 
garded the considerations which would have counter- 
acted its influence. Man was less than nothing in com- 
parison of God; but he was a point which reflected a 
beam of the sun, a diamond resplendent with light. 
Hence he was the crown and glory of this lower world, 
as angels were of the superior regions, When God had 
finished his works, they were all perfect, all worthy of 
their author, and he pronounced them to be good. Sin 
was known only as a possible evil, which might enter 

and mar their beauty. 

Let us take a view of the law which was given to 
man at his creation, and we shall be furnished with an 
additional manifestation of the holiness of God. Its _ 
design was to retain him in a state of purity and in- 
nocence, by the proposal of such considerations as were 
calculated to operate upon his rational nature. While 
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him to obedience by the prospect of reward, and op. 


have been employed to give more extensive and com- 
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it impressed him with a sense of duty, it stimulated | manding authority to conscience. Such were the pre- 
cepts of morality which were transmitted from age to 
ge by tradition, or which thoughtful and contempla- 
en inthe heathen world discovered, and which 
all their imperfections, served in some degree to 
set bounds to the prevalence of vice, We add, that 
from time to time God raised up among his favourite 
people, holy men and prophets who republished. his 
neglected and almost forgotten law, in a manner fitted 
to arrest the attention of the most inconsiderate, de- 
nounced his judgments upon the profane and wicked, 
and enforced obedience by strong and urgent motives. 
It is of some importance to take notice, in the next 
place, of the natural checks which he has placed upon 
sin, and the natural encouragements which he has held 
out to the practice of our duty ; for in these we clearly 
perceive his regard to the interests of holiness. As he 
is the Author of Nature, of the human constitution, and 
of the state of the world, in which chance has no place, 
but all events are ordered by his wisdom, we believe 
that the system of things is subservient to his designs. 
Now we find, that men cannot commit sin without ex- 
periencing internal uneasiness, exposing themselves to 
reproach and danger, injuring their health, and in some 
cases involving themselves in temporal ruin.. Conse- 
quences of an opposite nature result from the perform- 
ance of duty: they enjoy peace of mind, are loved and 
honoured, and receive the reward of industry and tem- 
perance in health and competence, and ina tranquil old 
age. In what light can we view this natural order of 
things, but as a declaration by the Author of nature, 
that. virtue is pleasing, and vice is displeasing to him ; 
that he is the friend of righteousness and the enemy 
of sint Wemay collect his intentions from his works 


posed to the temptations which might assail him the |. 
fear of punishment. In the placing of man under a law, | 
thus strengthened by promises and threatenings, we see 
a proof both of God’s care of him, and of his r to 
holiness, the interests of which he took measures at 
this early period to promote; for the law, in the lan- 
guage of Theology, was concreated with man ; that is, 
the knowledge of it was communicated to his mind, and 
a sense of its authority was impressed upon his heart, 
in the first moment of his existence. He was not suf- 
fered to live for a day or an hour without a moral rule; 
and the first exercise of his faculties was an act of obe- 
dience. The holiness of God appears not only in the 
general design of the law, but also in the nature of its 
precepts. It is not a code of arbitrary prescriptions, 
which require minute and cautious attention, but do not 
improve the heart; it is not a system accommodated to 
the wishes and inclinations of man, and compensating 
slight restraints by general indulgence; it is a strict, 
unvarying rule, enjoining the observance of every 
thing true, and just, and lovely, and of good report. 
Its tendency is to produce in us, according to our mea- 
sure, the same moral excellence which is the glory of 
our Maker. It is a representation of the holiness of his 
nature: and when impressed upon the soul, stamps it 
with his image. He who loves and obeys this law, is 
an imitator of God. 

The purity of the law appears from its forbidding 
sin in all its modifications, in its most refined as well 
as in its grossest forms; the taint of the mind, as well 
as the pollution of the body; the secret approbation of 
sin, as well as the external act; the transient look of 
desire, the almost unperceived irregular emotion. 
While it commands us to place a guard upon the ave- 
nues by which temptation might enter, it enjoins the 
strictest care of the heart; and calls upon us to destroy 
the seed before it has grown. ‘‘ The law is holy, and 
the commandment holy.”’** Such it has been shewn to 
be by onr Saviour, who came not to promulgate a new 
law milder and more adapted to the infirmity of human 
nature, but to free the old and unalterable law from the 
loose interpretations of corrupt men, who were the pro- 
fessed teachers of religion. He has taught us that 
nothing less will satisfy its demands than perfect puri- 
ty ; and that in vain do we wash the outside of the cup, 
if within it be full of uncleanness. This is the law 
which God has given to mankind. It informs us what 
he is, and what we ought to be that we may please him. 
“The statutes of the Lord are right; the command- 
ment of the Lord is pure ; the fear of the Lord is clean ; 
the judgments of the Lord are true and righteous alto- 
gether. Moreover by thera is thy servant warned, and 
in keeping them there is a great reward.” } 

If we direct our attention to the dispensations of 
providence, we shall see farther proofs of the holiness 
of God, in the moral government which he exercises 
over mankind, and the means which he employs to 
maintain the authority of his law. It may be remarked, 
in the first place, that amidst the ruin of our moral na- 
ture by the fall, there remain some fragments of his 
image ; or at least, that conscience continues to lift its 
voice in favour of the righteousness and goodness of 

Jaw, calls men to the performance of their duty, and 
punishes their sins by remorse and fear. The opera- 
tions of this faculty, both when it excites him to the 
cultivation of holiness, and when it renders him uneasy 
for not obeying its admonitions, are an evidence that 
man was created a holy being, as the faculty of reason 
proves that his nature was originally intelligent. I 
may mention, in the second place, the means which 


conclude that holiness is the object of his approbation, 
when we find good connected with the practice, and 
evil with the neglect of it, in the course of his provi- 
dence. In a word, the dispensations in which his jus- 
tice has been revealed, are also manifestations of his 
holiness, of his infinite abhorrence of sin. Why has 
he acted, as if his own works were so offensive, that 
he could not bear to look upon them, and be delighted 
in destroying what it once gave him pleasure to create? 
Why did he overwhelm the former earth with the wa- 
ters of the deluge? Why did he consume cities with 
a shower of fire and brimstone from the clouds? Why 
has he called for famine and pestilence to sweep away 
the human race by thousands? Why does he command 
the sword to come out of its scabbard, and bathe itself 
in the blood of the slain? What meaneth the heat of 
this great anger? The cause is sin; and the design 
is to remind us, that notwithstanding his usual patience, 
his detestation of it is undiminished, and will not per- 
mit him always to be silent; that the notions which 
men entertain of him as an easy and indulgent Being 
are false, and that he is a consuming fire to the workers 
of iniquity. 

The holiness of God shines with peculiar lustre in 
redemption. It has dispelled the cloud which sin had 
spread over the character of God, and revealed him in 
all his glory, as the moral Governor of the world, Let 
me remind you, that one design of this dispensation, 
was to shew us what human nature originally was, and 
what it must become, that it may be acceptable to God, 
and be admitted into his communion. With this view 
he sent his own Son into the world, in the likeness of 
sinful flesh, but without the slightest stain of depravity. 
Upon this man the image of God, with which Adam 
was adorned, was fully and distinctly impressed, so 
that all the virtues were exhibited in their highest per- 
fection, and he is the great example to which other 
men are destined to be conformed. That which was 
conceived in the womb of the virgin was ‘a holy 
thing.”” The holiness of God was displayed in the 
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as well as from revelation, and ought confidently to . 


i 
public approbation of our Saviour by a voice from heay- 


en proclaiming that the Father was well pleased wit 
him; for this testimony was borne to him because he 


was holy. But let us consider more particularly his | 


death. ‘The immediate design of it was to make atone- 
ment for sin; but the ultimate design was the sanctifi- 
cation of men, their restoration to that. state of purity 
from which they had fallen... The means were of the 
most wonderful and unexpected kind, the substitution, 
obedience, and:sufferings of a divine person, the cruci- 
fixion of the Lord of glory; and from them we judge 
of the importance of the end... We infer that holiness 
is infinitely acceptable to God, since he resorted to this 
extraordinary methed of manifesting it to the universe, 
and -re-establishing it in our world. ‘*He gave him- 
self for us, that he might redeem us from all iniquity, 
~ and purify unto himself a peculiar people, zealous of 
good works.”* By satisfying justice, he removed the 
obstacle to the gracious exercise of almighty power, 
for rectifying the disorder of our nature and restoring 
its primitive. beauty. Let-us trace the consequences 
of his death. A new scheme begins to be executed ; 
a new intercourse is opened between heaven and earth ; 
new means are employed; a new agent commences his 
operations upon the soul. The Holy Ghost, who.moved 
upon the dark abyss and impregnated it with the seeds 
of life, performs the nobler work of the second crea- 
tion. Old things pass away, and all things become 
new. What is the aim of those convictions of sin 
which he awakens in the conscience, of the spiritual 
light which he causes “to shine into. the ‘mind, of his 
mysterious influence upon the thoughts, and volitions, 
and feelings ; of the comforts with which he refreshes 
the soul; of his admonitions, and counsels, and re- 
proofs; of his. excitements to prayer, and vigilance, 
and activity; what is the aim of these varied opera- 
tions, but to produce a gradual assimilation to our Ma- 
ker; to refine us from moral pollution, that we may fi- 
nally appear before him, without spot or blemish? He 
is the regenerating Spirit, and is conducting his plans 
with a view to the blessed consummation announced in 
these words of an apostle: “‘ Nevertheless, we, accor- 
ding to his promise, look for new heavens, and a new 
earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness.”’{ All the ho- 
liness which is found in our degenerate world, proceeds 
from his inspiration. He will not. cease to exert his 
power till his work is finished ; and then man will be 
fair as in paradise, bright as the angels, and glorious 
even in the eyes of God himself.. Redemption will 
terminate in the everlasting triumph of holiness. “ The 
Son of man shall send forth his angels, and they shall 
gather out of his kingdom all things that offend, and 
them that do iniquity, and shall cast them into a fur- 
nace of fire; there shall be wailing and gnashing of 
teeth. ‘Then shall the righteous shine forth as the sun 
in the kingdom of their Father.” 

Lastly, It is a proof of the holiness of God, that he 
has made purity of heart an indispensable qualification 
‘for eternal happiness. His grace frees the believer 
- from the guilt of sin; but its pollution continues the 
object of his abhorrence, and must be removed that 
men may beadmitted into fellowship with him. Hence 
» they are partially sanctified in this world, and at death 
are made perfect in holiness. Nothing is more injuri- 
ous to the character of God, than to suppose that the 
design of the mission of Christ was to repeal the mor- 
al law, or to relax the severity of its demands. He 
endured the curse, and abolished it in respect of belie- 
vers, but he made no change in the precepts. Their 
obedience, although imperfect, is indeed acceptable to 
their heavenly Father; but it is not because a higher 
degree is not required, but in consideration of the per- 

fect righteousness of the Redeemer, upon which only 
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their title to the divine favour is founded. But infinite 
as is his merit, and powerful as is his intercession, they 
avail not to any who continue in sin. He acknowl- 
edges none to be his disciples but those who do honour 
to oe Lord: ‘* Ye are my friends, if ye do 
whatsoever I command you.”* The faith with which 
salvation is connected, is not a mere assent to the doc- 
trines of the gospel, but associates the heart with the 
understanding, and diffusing a living influence over the 
powers of the soul, enlists them all in the service of 
God. Such also is the influence of hope, for he who 
is possessed of it, ‘* purifies himself even as Christ is 
pure.”’ It has no place in an unregenerated man ; it is 
a counterfeit, a base imitation of it, with which those 
are amused who-are attached to the pleasures of the 
world. The beatific vision is promised only to the 
saints: “¢The pure in heart shall see God.” In this 
world there is a mixture of moral good and evil; but 
heaven, the region of light, is separated by an impas- 
sable gulf_from the kingdom of darkness : the felicity 
of its inhabitants will result from their perfection, the 
order of their faculties, and their exercise upon the no- 
blest objects ; in the love of God, and the love of one 
another: ‘‘There shall in no wise enter into it any 
thing that defileth, neither whatsoever worketh -abom- 
ination, or maketh a lie; but they which are written 
in the Lamb’s. book of life.”’ . ‘* Blessed are they that 
do his commandments, that they may have a right to 
the tree of life, and may enter in through the gates 
into the city. For without are dogs, and sorcerers, and 
whoremongers, and murderers, and idolaters, and who- 
soever loyeth and maketh alie.”+ ‘There is no promis- 
cuous admission into heaven; the society is select; 
the members are fitted for their place and their employ- 
ment; and when the throne of God is surrounded. by 
millions of angels who have kept their first estate, and 
of human beings who have been redeemed from corrup- 
tion by the blood of his Son and the operation of his 
Spirit, he will once more rejoice in his works, and pro- 
nounce them to be good. 

I have endeavoured to shew in what sense Godis — 
said to be holy, and have produced proofs that this ex- 
cellence is justly attributed to him. 

From this review of his perfections, it appears, that 
he is an incomprehensible Being; and lost in admira- 
tion of his infinite greatness, we are constrained to ad- 
opt the words of Zophar the Naamathite: ‘* Canst thou 
by searching find out God? canst thou find out the Al- 
mighty unto perfection? It is as high as heaven ; what 
canst thou do? deeper than hell; what canst thou 
know? The measure thereof is longer than the earth, 
and broader than the sea.’’|| His existence we are 
able to demonstrate by arguments which carry full con- 
viction to our minds; but the manner of it. surpasses 
conception. All creatures had a beginning; but as he 
always will be, so he always has been. What do we 
know of a past-eternal duration? When we turn. our 
thoughts to this subject, we are confounded. An eter- 
nal succession which is past, seems to us to be impos- 
sible; and when we speak of an unsuccessive duration, 
we use words to which we can affix no. distinct mean- 
ing. We believe that he is present in all places; but 
we do not believe that his essence is extended, because 
it is immaterial.. Here also our minds are overwhelm- 
ed. Presence without extension is inconceivable to us, 
and in our apprehension, imports the occupation of a 
certain portion of space. He is omniscient; but while 
we readily assent to this proposition, we are beset with 
difficulties, and are utterly incapable of understanding 
how he can certainly foreknow events which are cal- 
led contingent, or depend upon the free agency of men. 
He is almighty; but we can form no idea of creating 
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see him by reason and faith, and more extensively than 
all his works and dispensations had hitherto revealed 


ing. Mysteries present themselves when we are con- 


power,—power which produces something out of om 
sidering all his perfections, even al which we 


pable of contemplating at once, or in detail, the whole 
excellence of his nature. 'To comprehend infinite per- 
fection, they must become infinite themselves. Even 
in heaven, their knowledge will he partial, and at the 
same time, their happiness will be complete, because 
their knowledge will be perfect in this sense, that it will 
| be adequate to the capacity of the subject, although it 
will not exhaust the fulness of the object. We believe 
that it will be progressive, and that as their views ex- 
pand, their Biecadll nese will increase ; but it will never 
reach a limit, beyond which there is nothing to be dis- 
covered ; and when on after ages have passed away, 


find aresemblance in ourselves, because there is no 
proportion between finite and infinite. +e 

The incomprehensibility of the divine nature 18 not 
a reason why- we should desist from inquiry, and de- 
vote our whole attention ‘to other subjects. It would | 
surely be folly to say, ‘We cannot acquire perfect 
knowledge, and we will therefore make no effort to at- 
tain it in any degree.’ Partial knowledge is beyond 
all doubt better than ignorance, and in the present case, 
is of infinite importance. There is no subject which 
we thoroughly understand. Our senses give us clear 
notions of external things, and we are conscious that 
there is a thinking active principle within us; but we 
have no acquaihtance with the essence of either mat- 
ter or spirit. Yet, although we cannot tell what they 
are, the knowledge of their properties convinces us of 
their existence, and suffices for all practical..purposes. 
Shall we say that God is not almighty and omniscient, 
because we cannot find out his power to perfection, and 
this knowledge is too wonderful for us? Or shall we 
disbelieve the moral character of God. merely because 
difficulties occur to us respecting the existence of mor- 
al evil, and his concern in sinful actions ?. Would it 
be justifiable to neglect and undervalue principles, of 
the truth of which we have the clearest and most sat- 
isfying evidence, and which are capable of being im- 
proved to the most important practical purposes, solely 
because we do not comprehend them in their full ex- 
tent, and in all their bearngs ? 

But the incomprehensibility of the divine nature 
should teach us humility, caution, and reverence. 
When in the course of our investigations, we arrive at 
a conclusion which astonishes and confounds us, we 
ought not for this reason to reject it as illegitimate and 
false ; Md when revelation informs us of some fact 
which reason could not have discovered, and by which 
it is perplexed, it would ill become us to pronounce it 
tobe impossible. It is confessed by all, that we have 
no knowledge of the essence of the Deity: on what 
ground then are some men so bold as to affirm, that 
there can be no distinction in it to which there is noth- 
ing analogous in created beings; that its unity is in- 
consistent witha plurality of persons? The same re- 
flection should silence our objections against any of 
his perfections or dispensations. Let us not presume 
to apply our short line to immensity. “ Surely,” said 
Agur, “I am more brutish than any man, and have not 
the understanding of aman. I neither learned wisdom, 
nor have the knowledge of the holy. Who hath as- 
cended up into heaven, or descended ? who hath gath- 
ered the wind in his fists? who hath bound the waters 
in a garment? who hath established all the ends of the 
earth ? what is his name, and what is his Son’s name, 
if thou canst tell ?”’* 

Between the knowledge of God in this life, and that 
which will be enjoyed in the state of vision, the differ- 
ence is great; but as the former should not be underval- 
ued because it is imperfect, the latter should not be 
magnified beyond the reality. Some Scholastic Doc- 
tors have maintained, that althongh our present knowl- 
edge is only apprehensive, as they call it, or partial ; 
yet in the world to come, it will be comprehensive or 
perfect. It is indeed said, that then * we shall see face 
to face, and know even as we are known ;” but to infer 
that we shall know God as fully as he knows us, is to 
be misled by the sound of words, and to disregard the 
restriction of the sense which the subject necessarily 
requires. The saints in heaven will see God with the 


eye of the mind, for he will be always invisible to the 
bodily eye; will see him more clearly than they could 
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he will still be the in rehensible God. 

From the review of perfections of God, it farther 
appears, that he is an all-sufficient Being ; and this m- 
plies, that he is all-sufficient to himself, and all-suffi- 
cient to his creatures. : 

He is all-sufficient to himself. . As the first of Beings, 
he could receive nothing from another, nor be limited 
by the power of another. Being infinite, he is possess- 
ed of all possible perfection. When he existed alone, 
he was all to himself. His understanding, his love, 
his eneryies, found an adequate object in himself. Had 
he stood in need of any thing external, he could-have 
been independent, and therefore would not have been 
God. He created al] things, and is said to have created 
them for himself; but it was not that any defect 
might be supplied by them, but that he might com- 
munieate life and happiness to angels and men, and 
admit them to the contemplation of his glory. He de- 
mands the services of his intelligent creatures, whom 
he hasendowed with powers which qualify them for the 
duties enjoined; but he derives no benefit from their 
good offices, and all the advantage redounds to them- 
selves. ‘* IT will take no bullock out of thy house, nor 
he-goats of thy folds.” ‘If I were hungry, I would 
not tell thee; for the world is mine, and the fulness 
thereof.”* With respect to mora] duties, which have 
a greater intrinsic value than sacrifices and gifts, hear 


unto God, as he that is wise may he profitable unto him- 
self? Is it any pleasure to the Almighty that thou art 
righteous? or is it gain to him that thou makest thy 
ways perfect ?”’+ He expects glory from his creatures; 
but is he like a poor mortal, who lives upon the admi- 
ration and praise of his fellows? The glory which he 
requires, is. merely the devout acknowledgment of the 
infinite excellencies which he possessed before there 
was an eye to behold them, or a tongue to speak of 
them; and what are the thanksgivings and adoration of 


to be vanity, and Jessthan nothing? He makes use of 
instruments and means to accomplish his ends; not, 


to display it more strikingly through the inadequacy of 
the means, and in all, to maintain the order of the cre- 
ated system, and the dependence which he has es- 
tablished of one thing upon another. He loves his 
creatures, but there is no mixture of selfishness in his 
love: He desires their happiness, but it is from benev- 
olence, and not from any respect to his own. An infi- 
nitely perfect Being has all his resources in himself. 


possess is already his; and they can take nothing from 
him whose existence is necessary and immutable. 
_God is all-sufficient to his creatures. They live in 
him, and move inhim. His arm sustains, his goodness 
supplies, and his wisdom guides them. It is owing to 
his care that the universal system is upheld, and its laws 
continue to operate for the general good. All the hap- 
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tk but their minds will not be so enlarged as to be | 


how the Seripture speaks: ‘¢ Can a man be profitable ~ 


ten thousand worlds to him, who pronounces them all> 


however, from a deficiency of power, but in some cases, ~ 


Creatures can give him nothing, because all that they. 
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piness which is enjoyed by creatures of different kinds, 
emanates from his bounty. Happiness of the most 
common kind, the happiness which is experienced 
through the medium of the senses, is the fruit of his 
beneficence. He has created objects to delight the eye, 
the ear, the smell, and the taste; he gives a relish to 
life; and crowns it with abundant blessings. The all- 
sufficiency of God appears inthe ample, and I may say, 
profuse distribution of good. “All are furnished with 
the means of enjoyment; not even the meanest creature 
is neglected. And this bounty is never exhausted ; it 
is continued from day to day, and from year to year: 
when a new generation come forward, the store-house 
of Providence is as well replenished for them, as it was 
for their predecessors, 

The all-sufficiency of God may be considered in re- 
lation to man, and to the better part of his nature, the 
soul. Its true happiness consists in the enjoyment of 
God. His favor is life, and his loving-kindness is bet- 
ter than life. He is called the ‘ portion of the soul,” 
to intimate that the impressions of his love, the mani- 
festations of his glory, are the chief objects of its de- 
sire, and the source of its highest satisfaction. Hence 
his favor is preferred by the saints to the choicest and 
most abundant earthly delights. ‘‘ There be many that 
say, Who will shew us any good? Lord, lift thou up 
the light of thy countenance upon us. Thou hast put 
gladness in my heart, more than in the time that their 
corn and their wine increased.’’* He who is possessed 
of this portion, has better reason than the philosopher 
who had made an important discovery in science, to ex- 
claim in a transport of joy, ‘I have found it, I have 
found it.” He has found that good, of which the wise 
men of ancient times talked and dreamed, but the na- 
ture of which they did not understand ; that good which 
the soul of man was created to enjoy, and for which 
it feels a thirst that all the waters of creation could 
not quench; that good which is comprehensive of all 
good, with which no other is worthy to be compared, 
after which no other will be desired, and which will 
continue in every stage of our existence to impart joy 
ever full and ever new. So satisfied is he who has ob- 
tained it, that he envies no man, however prosperous, 
because he knows no man who has such reason to he 
happy as himself, but he who-has been equally prudent 
in his choice. He never says to the worldly man, ‘* Oh 
that my condition were like thine, that I were rich, and 
crowned with honors as thou art!’’ but wishing him to 
share in his blessedness, which admits of being commu- 
nicated without suffering diminution, he earnestly in- 
vites him to become a partaker: ‘¢O taste and see that 
the Lord is good.””. In the absence of external com- 
forts, in poverty, affliction, and destitution, when no 
ray of earthly hope breaks the gloom, and all is lost 
that the heart. once loved, and the world still prizes, he 
is inspired with triumphant joy by the thought of his 
interest in God : “‘ Although the fig-tree shall not blos- 
som, neither shall fruit be in the vines; the labor of 
the olive shall fail, and the fields shall yield no meat ; 
the flock shall be cut off from the fold, and there shall 
be no herd in the stalls: Yet I will rejoice in the Lord, 
I will joy in the God of my salvation.”> Although 
heaven and earth were annihilated, and nature present- 
ed a universal blank, the christian would not be forlorn. 
He could say, while surrounded by the dreadful vacuity, 
‘‘My inheritance is entire. They have perished, but 
thou, O Lord, shalt endure; they have vanished away, 
but thou art the same, and thy years shall not fail. 
Whom have I in heaven but thee? and there is none 
upon earth whom I desire besides thee.” ss. - 

The all-sufficiency of God secures the undecaying 
and never-ending felicity of-the saints. An earthly 
portion is wasted by use; and many a man who spent 
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the forttier part of his days in abundance, suffers want 
in old age. Infinite perfection cannot be exhausted. 
Giving doth not impoverish it, and withholding doth not 
enrich it. If it be true that the saints will not be sta- 
tionary in the world to come, their progress will be 
from good to better and better; an expansion of their 
noblest faculties, and a perpetual accession of bliss. 
There is a fountain of living water in heaven, because 
God is there in the fulness of his love; a fountain which 
sends forth its pure and refreshing stream unimpaired 
and uninterrupted in its course. ‘The sun shall be no 
more thy light by day; neither for brightness shall the 
moon give light unto thee; but the Lord shall be unto 
thee an everlasting light, and thy God thy glory. Thy 
sun shall no more go down; neither shall thy moon 
withdraw itself: for the Lord shall be thine everlasting 
light, and the days of thy mourning shall be ended.’’* 

Lastly, From this review of his perfections, it ap- 
pears that God is the Sovereign Lord of the universe. 
No dominion is so absolute as that which is founded 
on creation. He who might not have made any thing, - 
had a right to make all things according to his own 
pleasure. In the exercise of his uncontrolled power, 
he has made some parts of the creation mere inanimate 
matter, of grosser or more refined texture and dis- 
tinguished by different qualities, but al] inert and un- 
conscious. He has given organization to other parts, 
and made them susceptible of growth and expansion, but 
still. without life in the proper sense of the term. To 
others he has given not only organization, but consci- 
ous existence, organs of sense and self-motive power. 
To these he has added in man the gift of reason, and 
an immorta] spirit, by which he is allied to a higher 
order of beings who are placed in the superior regions. 
He might have created a world composed of different 
materials, and peopled it with beings different in form 
and in qualities. He might have bestowed upon man 
a less or a greater portion of intellect, and adapted his 
situation to the change. Over the world which he 
has created, he sways the sceptre of omnipotence. “TI 
praised and honoured him that liveth forever, whose do- 
minion is an everlasting dominion, and his kingdom 
is from generation to generation: and all the inhab- 
itants of the earth are reputed as nothing: and he 
doeth according to his will in the army of heaven, 
and among the inhabitants of the earth; and none can 
stay his hand, or say unto him, What doest thou 2?” 

A creature, considered simply as such, has no rights. 
He can demand nothing from his Maker; and in what- 
ever manner he may be treated, has no title to com- 
plain. But in speaking of the dominion of God, we 
ought not to lose sight of his moral perfections. He is 
just and good, and will not subject his creatures to suf- 


| ferings without a cause, and punish the innocent as if 


His own nature sets limits to the 
exercise of his power. We are under a moral Gover- 
nor, who will do what is right. But within these lim- 
its, there is ample room for the exercise of sovereignty 
towards men in their present state of depravity. God 
may assign any condition to any individual, He may 
bestow good upon one, and inflict evil upon another. 
He may distribute good and evil in all different pro- 
portions. He may place one man in advantageous cir- 
cumstances, and expose another to difficulties, tempta- 
tions, and disappointment. He may make one a free- 
man and another a slave, one noble and another base, 
lone rich and another poor, one healthy and another 
diseased. He may take away one in infancy, and 
permit another to live to old age. _ When we turn to 
the actual state of things, which is not the effect of 
chance, but of his over-ruling providence, we ob- 
| serve all these instances of sovereign disposal and 
our objections are answered by the question, ‘“* Who 


they were guilty. 


‘ * Tsa, Ix. 19, 20. + Dan. iv. 34, 35. 


‘to honour, and another unto dishonour ?’’* + 


i” 
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art thou, O man! that repliest against God ? Shall 
t 


the thing formed say to him that formed it, Why has 
thou made me thus? Hath not the potter power 
over the clay, of the same Jump to make one vessel un- 

I have endeavoured in the preceding lectures, to de- 
monstrate the existence, and to illustrate the perfec- 
tions of God. Comparatively little has been said up- 
on a subject so ample, and nothing suitable to its trans- 
cendent dignity. Who is worthy to declare the glory 
of God but himself? yet from the humble thoughts and 
grovelling language of a mortal, faintly attempting to 
portray infinitude, you may perceive, that of all beings 
God is the greatest, and the most wonderful ; one of” 
whom we should never think without the deepest awe, 
and whose approbation it should be the object of our 
most anxious solicitude to obtain. Wherever we are, 
this Being is present with us, whether we dwell in the 
city or in the wilderness ; present at the midnight hour 
when we are shrouded in darkness, and in the secret 
place to which we have retired from human observa- 
tion. .As he is now a Witness, he will hereafter ex- 
ercise the office of a Judge, and his sentence will be fi- 
nal and irresistible. He is an enemy more to be dread- 
ed than hosts of men, and legions of devils: he isa 
friend in whose wisdom and power we shall have a 
sure resource amidst distresses and perplexities, and in 
all conditions an immoveable foundation of hope. He 
is the God of those who believe in his Son; their 
shield and their exceeding great reward. His infinite 
perfections are engaged on their side, and are working 
out their present and future good. Let us look up to 
him as reconciled through the atonement, and beseech 
him to regard us with a gracious eye. Let us commit 
ourselves to his merciful disposal during our transitory 
existence upon earth; and when the hour of death 
comes, let us throw ourselves into the arms of his love. 

N to the King Eternal, Immortal, and Invisible, 
the only Wise God, be honour and giory for ever and 
ever. Amen. 


——— 


LECTURE XXVIIL 
ON THE TRINITY. 


Meaning and Origin of the term, Trinity—Traces of the Doc- 
trine among’the Heathens—Evidences of it in the Old and 
New Testament. 


Gop is the most wonderful of all beings ; and we 
have proceeded but a short way in our inquiries, when 
we are compelled, hy the mysterious nature of the sub- 
ject, to exclaim, ** Who can by searching find him out? 
who can fi t the Almighty to perfection?’ There 
is some proportion between our conceptions of the most 
excellent creatures and the objects of thought, because, 
although exalted above us, they are still finite like our- 
selves; but of Him who is uncreated, self-existent, 
and all-perfect, we can obtain only faint and partial 
glimpses. Of the imperfection of our knowledge, we 
must have been frequently convinced during the pre- 
ceding review of the nature and character of our Ma- 
ker; and it may be, that in not a few instances, when 
our ideas appear to ourselves to be sublime, they are 
mean and grovelling in the estimation of such of our 
fellow-creatures as are possessed of superior under- 
standing; and that our reasonings are erroneous when 
we are most confident that they amount to demonstra- 
tion. But we are now to enter upon a subject which, 
if we may speak of degrees where all is beyond the 
range of our faculties, is still more incomprehensible 
than any which has yet engaged our attention. ‘The 
self-existence of God, his underived, independe ty 


a Ds 


cessary existence, undoubtedly baffles our utmost ef- 


s 


* Rom. ix. 20, 21. 


f 


forts to conceive it, because there is nothing analogous 
to it among creatures ; but we understand that he does 
exist, and the fact is established by arguments clear 
and satisfactory. Of some of his natural, and all his 
moral perfections, there is a faint resemblance in our- 
selves; so that we donot use words without meanin 

when we speak of his power, his knowledge, his good- 
ness, and his justice. We also understand our own 
words when we speak of his unity, and affirm that there 
is one Being possessed of all possible perfection, and 
that there are not, and cannot be more than one. But 
the next step which we take under the conduet of reve- 
lation presents a mystery which astonishes reason, and 
upon which no exertion of intellect can throw a single 
ray of light. You re 


mber the story of the philoso- 
pher, who being aske hat God is? requested time 
to consider, and after repeated delays confessed, that 


the more he meditated the more he was perplexed. We 


are not surprised that he found it impossible to answer 
the question, when we reflect that he had no better 
guide than the light of nature, and besides was embar- 
rassed by the vain and false speculations which abound- 
ed among his countrymen. Even revelation, although 
it has correeted many errors, has not solved all our 
doubts; nor could it have been possible for any revela- 
tion to enable a finite to comprehend an infinite Being. 
It may even be said to have augmented the difficulty, 
by at least one discovery so new and strange, that rea- 
soning is useless and presumptuous, and-the doctrine 
can be received only by a humble faith. We are satis- 
fied by the arguments for the unity of God, that there 
is only one Being who created the heavens and the 
earth, and is entitled to the religious homage of their 
inhabitants. But as soon as we open the Bible, a doc- 
trine meets our eye which seems opposed to this pri- 
mary truth; for while our arguments for the unity are 
confirmed by its most express declarations, and polythe- 
ism is every where condemned, the true God himself 
is represented as, in some respect, more than one. This 
at least is the view which we take of many passages ; 
although great efforts have been made to put a differ- 
ent sense upon them. As these efforts shew that this 
is the apparent sense, the sense which naturally oecurs 
to the reader, for they would have been uncalled for if 
there had been nothing in the mode of expression which 
could be construed to imply plurality; so it is remarka- 
ble that in this light they have been regarded by the 
great majority of Christians, and the doetrine of the 
Trinity has been an article of faith in every age of the 
church. This single circumstance is a reason for in- 
quiring into the subject. Itis surely of some impor- 
tance to ascertain whether so many wise, and learned, 
and holy men, who have maintained this doctrine, with 
the countless thousands of less distinguished individu- 
als who have professed the same faith, were right or 
wrong in their conclusions. It isa higher considera- 
tion, that our conceptions of God should in all things 
be conformable to the notices which he has given of 
himself; that if the Scriptures associate in their ac- 
count of him the ideas of unity and plurality, we are 
bound to admit the fact, however incapable we may be 
of understanding it; and that on the hypothesis of such 
an association, the notion of absolute unity, unity of 
person as well as of essence, is false, and the Being 
of whom it is predicated exists only in the imagination. 
If the Scriptures teach that there are three persons in 
the Divine Essence, and we helieve that there is only 


one, our God and the God of revelation are not the same. » 


The doctrine which I am about to illustrate, is thus 
expressed in our Confession of Faith. ‘In the unity 
of the Godhead, there be three persons, of one sub- 
stance, power and eternity: God the Father, God the 
Son, and God the Holy Ghost. _ The Father is of none, 
neither begotten nor proceeding; the Son is eternally 


begotten of the Father; the Holy Ghost eternally pro- 


\ 
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ceeding from the Father and the Son.’’* The sum of 
this definition is, that while there is only one Divine 
nature, there are three. subsistences or. persons, called 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, who possess 
not a Similar, but the’ same numerical essence; and 
the distinction between them is not merely nominal but 
real. ‘The term which has been chosen to express this 
doctrine is Trinity, a compound Latin word, signifying 
three in unity. The Greeks use the word tpizst which 
serves the. purpose; although it does not so explicitly 
convey the idea of a three-fold distinction in unity, its 
proper meaning being numerus ternarius or ternio, the 
number three. Some think that. the word Trinity was 
first used in a synod which met at Alexandria in the 
year 317; but others assign to it an earlier date, and 
give as the author Theophilus of Antioch, who flour- 
ished about the year 162. ‘‘ He was the first,’ says 
the translator of Mosheim, ** who made use of the word 
Trinity, to express the distinction of what divines call 
persons in the Godhead. The Christian church is very 
little obliged to him for hisinvention. The use of this 
and other unscriptural terms, to which men attach either 
no ideas or false. ones, has wounded charity and peace, 
without promoting truth and knowledge. It has pro- 
duced heresies of the very worst kind.” Reflections 
of this nature you will meet with in many books: they 
are apt to gain upon the unexperienced, by an apparent 
desire to guard the word of God against human cor- 
Tuptions, and to regulate our conceptions and expres- 
sions in religion solely by the unerring standard. But 
beware of being imposed upon. A little attention will 
convince you, that. the principle, admitted in its full-ex- 
tent, would set aside all human explanations of Scrip- 
ture; and that the real objection is, not to the terms 
which have been invented to express certain doctrines 
clearly and concisely, but to the doctrines themselves, 
This is the true cause of the outcry against tpexs, yuoourses,t 
and other words and phrases which have been em- 
ployed in stating the articles of faith in opposition to 
heresies. Had Theophilus invented the doctrine in 
question, the indignation of this author would have 
been justifiable, and much stronger language might 
-have been properly used in condemning him; but 
the contrivance of a convenient term to express what 
we know to be a Scriptural truth, was surely quite 
harmless, provided that the term was appropriate, and 
could excite displeasure only in the minds of men who 
‘were disaffected to the Trinity itself. 
' As the Trinity is confessedly a doctrine of revela- 
tion, all our arguments for it must be derived from the 
Scriptures. It is remarkable, however, that some tra- 
ces of it are to be found among the heathens. These 
will not prove the doctrine to be true; but they are cu- 
rious, and if properly authenticated, will lead to the 
conclusion, that they had been conveyed to them by 
tradition, for we can account for them in no other way; 
and consequently, that the Trinity was a doctrine of 
the primeval religion. Zoroaster, the reformer of the 
Persian religion, is said to have taught that the first di- 
vine Agent created all things by his wisdom and love; 
‘¢ which names,’’ it has ‘been observed, ‘are so corres- 
pondent to the characters of the second and third per- 
sons of the Trinity exhibited in the Bible, that we can- 
not doubt but they must have been derived from some 
remains of divine revelation, afforded to the patriarchs 
from the beginning.”” The Magi maintained that the 
Deity existed in a first, a second, and a third mind. 
‘The first was super-essential in itself, and the prin- 
ciple of all essence; the second was the filial mind, 
generated by the first, the Creator of the material world ; 


and the third was the efficient wisdom and power of PS 


the other two.”” The person called ‘Thoth, Theuth, or 


* Westminster Confession, chap. il, § 3. 
+ Trias, the number three, a triad. 
t Homoousios, of the same essence, or substance. 
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Hermes Trismegistus, who was celebrated among the 
Egyptians as the author of their learning and arts, is 
said to have obtained his title of ‘thrice greatest,’ 
chiefly on account of his doctrine concerning the Deity. 
He held, we are informed, “ that there were three prin- 
cipal powers, virtues, or forms in God, and that the 
name of the ineffable Creator implied one Deity.” 
This was his name, ‘I am all that will be, is, and 
was ;’’ and it is the same with Jehovah, which is ex- 
plained in the New Testament by this periphrasis, 
‘“* He that was, and is, and is to come.”’* Among the 
Romans, I know not whether we should suppose their 
three principal gods who ruled over all nature, Jupiter, 
Neptune, and Pluto, and their triform images, to be 
vestiges of the primitive doctrine. They are so faint, 
and so remote from the truth, that it is hardly proper 
to mention them. . There is one passage in the writings 
of Seneca, which is too remarkable to be passed over. . 
*« Believe me,” he says, ‘+ this is done by him, whoever 
he was, that formed the universe, whether the Almigh- 
ty God himself, or the incorporeal Reason,”’ for so the 
Latins translated acyos,t ** which was the artificer of 
those vast operations,” the dipucupyoct of the Grecks, 
and the all-creating Word of the Christians, ‘or the 
Divine Spirit, diffused through the least as well as the 
greatest of all things.’’|| 3 

It is unnecessary to enumerate all the semblances of 
this doctrine which have been pointed out in the creeds 
of different nations. The Cabiri or Mighty Ones of 
Sanchoniathon might be mentioned. They were three 
in number, and the name Cabiri is evidently of Hebrew 
origin, Inthe book of Job, God is called a3*5x, E/- 
cabbir, “the mighty God,’’¢ and Cabiri or Cabirim. is 
the plural. I shall only add, what has chiefly engaged 


the attention of critics on this subject, the Platonic ~ 


Trinity as taught by Plato himself, and more fully by 
his followers. These philosophers held that there were 
three principles in the Divine nature, the first ro ay2bov,7 
the second 6 vous** or éacpoc, and the third 4 Luyatt 
corresponding to the Father, the Son, and the Spirit. 

These were all included in the to ©sv, or the Divine 
nature. Dr. Priestley maintained, in his controversy 
with Dr. Horsley, ‘that it was never imagined that 

the three component members of the Platonic Trinity, 

are elvher equal to each other, or strictly speaking, 

one.”? Yo this his antagonist replied, “* They are more , 
strictly speaking, one, than any thing in nature of/ 
which unity tay be predicated. No one of them caz 

be supposed witout the other two. The second and 

third being, the fist is necessarily supposed ; and the 

first (A72$sv) being, tne second and third (Nous and Juz) 

must come forth. Concerning their equality, 1 will 
not say that the Platonists have spoken win ths same 
accuracy which the Christian Fathers use: but they 
include the three principles in the Divine nature) in 
the to ©ucv; and this notion implies the same equajty 
which we maintain; at the sume time I confess; tat 
the circumstance of their equality was not always 
strictly adhered to by the younger Platonists.”" ££ 


* Rev. i. 8. + Logs, word, or reason. 

{ Demiourgos, artificer, maker, 

|| Seneca Consolatio ad Helviam,8. The whole passage 
as follows :—‘‘ Id actum est, mihi crede, ab illo, quisquis fo 
mator universi fuit, sive ille Deus est potens omnium, sive in| 
corporalis Ratio ingentium operum artifex, sive Divinus Spiri 
tus per omnia maxima ac minima, equali intentione diffusus 
sive fatum et mutabilis causarum inter se cohwrentium conge- 
ries ; id inquam, actum est,” &c. ‘“ This was done, believe me, 
by him, whoever he was that formed. the universe, whether the 
omnipotent God, or the incorporeal Reason, the artificer of 
those vast works, or the Divine Spirit diffused with equal ener- | 
y through all things, the least as wellas the greatest, or fats and 
the mutable assemblage of co-related causes : T say 2¢ was 
done,” &c. § Job xxxvi. 5. 
| The good, essential goodness. wih 
kal Intelligence, wisdom. : t Soule 1912 
oH Tracts In controversy with Priestley, p. 247. edit. 
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We ean hardly doubt, that a notion prevailed in the 
heathen world, not only of a plurality of gods, for this 
was openly avowed, but of some distinction in the na 


ture of him who was called the Supreme God, and of 
whom contemplative men entertained more sublime 


ideas than the vulgar. 


cannot wonder at their mistakes and inaccuracies, when 


we reflect upon their general ignorance relative to Te- 
ligion, and remember that all their knowledge was de- 
The Trinity is, as we have said, 


rived from tradition. 
a doctrine of pure revelation; it is a secret of the Di- 
vine nature of which not a suspicion would have been 
entertained, if God had not been pleased to disclose it ; 
it is not made manifest, like his existence, and wisdom, 


and goodness, by the works of creation and provi- 


dence, 

Our first step is to search the Scriptures, with a view 
to ascertain whether this doctrine is found in them. 
Let us begin with the Old Testament, in which we 
may expect to meet with some traees of it at least, if 
it should not be so clearly revealed as in the New.— 
Many have considered the plural names of God as an 
intimation of a plurality of persons in. the Godhead. 
One of these names occurs in the first verse of the 
Bible. ‘In the beginning onbs, Elohim,” literally 
the Gods, “created the heavens and the earth ;’’* and 
it is construed with a singular verb N72, bara.t It 
ewould be endless to enumerate parallel passages ; for 
in fact this name is rarely used in the singular mde, 
Eloah. It is plural throughont the whole first chapter 
of Genesis, where it is so often introduced, and in a 
thousand other places. ‘The singular is not preferred, 
even when the design is to assert in the most solemn 
manner the unity of God: ‘* Hear, O Israel, Jenovan, 
our Elohim, \y7%x, is one Jzmovan.”{ This is not 
the only name which assumes the plural form when it 
is applied to the Supreme Being. ‘ Let Israel rejoice 
\n Him that made him,” rwys, in his Makers.|| ‘* For 


: yy Maker is thy husband,” pwy oy2, thy Makers is 


y husbands.”’§ «Remember thy Creator,’ PxYya=ns, 
am ' Creators, “* in the days of thy youth.” In places 
14 —__ ieh it would be tedious to cite, God is called T3519, 
pre rtm or Lords. Many learned men, however, as 
Calvi” the two Buxtorfs, and others, have maintained 
that t hese names afford no satisfactory pvoof of a plu- 
est in the Divine essence ; and that they are to be 
accoun  ©¢ for by a peculiarity in the Hebrew language, 


which e. ‘“P’ esses in this manner dignity and majesty, 
a variety of powers, and a multitude of operations. 


They ot | ject, th en oN Elohim in the plural 
number _ is appli 30d, itcannot always be under- 


stood | to denote a plurality of persons, because it is 
used exclusively of one person. ‘ TAN ome Lilo 
him,  Eloheiha, God, thy God hath anointed thee.’’** 
This is evidently the Father. ‘* Thy throne, obs, 
Eloh im, O God, is for ever and ever.”’t+ This is spo- 
ken of the Son. Now if omby, Elohim, signified the 
Tri’ nity, it could not be properly used of one Divine 


per son, as distinguished from the other two. Tt could 
not , be said, the Father is the Trinity, the Son is the 
Tr inity, the Holy Ghost is the Trinity. They object 

ain, that this name, in the plural number, is given to 
Bhat individuals in whom there is no Trinity or plu- 


_. gs ality, as to the Golden Calf, and to the heathen gods, 


. 
~ 


IT )agon of the Philistines, Ashteroth of the Sidonians, 
(hemos of the Moabites, Mileom of the Ammonites. 
‘What Trinity or plurality can it denote in these cases 2 


9. ae ho.” mystery is implied in it, is it probable that 


pc2n employed to designate vile and con-} 


it would hae Dew 


* Gen.i. 1. + Created. 
$ Isa. liv. 5. T Eccl. xii. 1. 


t Deut.vi.4. ||, Psalm exlix. 2. 
** Psalm xlv.7. ++ Psalm xly. 


It is surprising that they should 
have in any degree approximated to the truth, that they. 
should have obtained a glimpse of the subject ; and we 


= 
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Itemptible idols? Farther, if ‘this name is significant 


priety would have required, not only that it should be 
appropriated to God, but that it should haye been al- 
ways expressed in the plural number ; whereas in sev- 
eral places it occurs in the singular, when the three 
persons must be understood. 
that while the name is sometimes joined with plural 


spoken of, it is also construed with verbs and adjectives 
singular when the true God is spoken of; and that from 
all this it appears, that nothing can be inferred but a 
peculiar idiom of the Hebrew, which admitted the plu- 
ral and singular indifferently. - pat ; 

To these objections answers have been returned. It 


has been shown that there is ground to call in question” 


the grammatical rule of the Rabbies, “ that substantives 
of dignity, honor, and dominion, are put in the plural 
form, although denoting only a singular object, and are 
joined in agreement with verbs or adjectives in the sin- 
gular.” The plural noun c*>y2, baghalim, Lords or 
Masters, is used to signify the proprietor of anass ora 
well, in which ease the idea of dignity and majesty is 
ridienlous. ‘It is nota little remarkable,” it has been 
said, ** that such a circumstance” (thé use of the plural 
noun Elohim, to denote the true God) * should exist in 
the sacred books of a people who were separated from 
all other nations for this express object, that they should 
bear a public and continual protest against polytheism; 
a people whose whole system of religious, political, 
and domestic usages was calculated, with consummate 
prudence and wisdom, to be a perpetual preservative 
from polytheistic notions; a people who are charged 
by the Eternal God to destroy every statue, structure, 
and grove that might recall the memory of idolatrous 
rites, and to extirpate every thing that could be extir- 
pated, which had f 

be converted into an instrument of its revival or of its 
slightest palliation ; who were enjoined to abolish every 
name of city, village, or place, which was compounded 
with the name of a heathen deity, and to substitute new 
appellations ; who were not even to pronounce those 
names unless necessity compelled ;—is it not, we may 
well say, a little remarkable that, in the sacred books 


of such a people, books whose very words, in many 


cases at Jeast, were selected and dictated by the inspira- 
tion of Jehovah, the ordinary name and style of the 
Only Living and ‘True God should be in a plural form? 
Did some strange and insuperable necessity lie in the 
way? Was the language so poor, that it could furnish 
no other term? Orif so, could not the wisdom of in- 
spiration have suggested a new appellative, and have 
for ever abolished the hazardous word ? 
reasons existed. The language was rich and copious. 
The names of the Deity in general and constant use 
were more numerous than in either of the beautiful lan- 
guages of classical antiquity, or in the most cultivated 
tongues of modern Europe. Besides ‘that glorious 
and fearful name JeHovan,” the appropriated and 
unique style of the true God, and besides other unex- 
ceptionable terms, there was the singular form, Eloah, 
of the very word in question... There was no shadow 
of necessity, difficulty, or even inducement, for the 


adoption of a phraseology, which on Untlarian princi-. 
ples every candid mind must confess, can with difficulty, 


if at all, be defended from the charge of pernicious ex- 
ample, and very dangerous tendency.”* It cannot be 
denied, that there is considerable force in these obser- 
vations ; but as the arguments are strong on both sides, 
it is best to pass over this proof of a plurality in the 
Godhead, and to proceed to others which are less liable 
to objection. ; 


_* Dr. Pye Smith’s Scripture Testimony to the Messiah, b. ii. 


ch. iv. § 34. 
®,.° 


fof a Trinity of persons, as Jehovah is of unity, pro- 


Lastly, it is objected, - 


adjectives and verbs where an individual is evidently 


een associated with idolatry, ormight™ 


None of these 
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There are several passages of the Old Testament in 
which God speaks of himself as more than one: “ Let 
us make man in our image, after our likeness.’ ‘* Be- 
hold the man is become as one of us.” ‘* Whom shall 
Isend, and who will go for us?’ ‘Let us go down, 
and there confound their tongue.”’** They are certain- 
ly remarkable, when taken in connexion with the uni- 
form doctrine of Scripture, that there is no God but 
one. The reasoning which we have lately heard con- 
cerning the plural name of God, is applicable here in 
all its foree. If the use of a plural name to denote an 
individual. was a peculiarity of the Hebrew language, 
it would be understood, and no danger would arise from 
~ it; but itis quite a different thing to introduce a person 

Speaking of himself as more than one, using plural 
pronouns to designate himself. We have no example 
in Scripture of such phraseology in reference to any 
being but God, although plural names are used of other 
individuals ; and we are necessarily led to suppose that 
there is a reason for this usage which does not exist in 
any other case. God might have accommodated him- 
self to the idiom of the people whom he addressed, and 
have allowed himself to becalled by a plural name; 
but we cannot conceive him to-have spoken of himself 
in a manner which would suggest the idea of plurality, 
although it was his express purpose to teach them his 
unity. Why should he have said, without any cause, 
“Let us make?’ Would it not have been as easy, 
more correct, and better adapted to his design, to say, 
** Let me make !’’ It is vain to tell us, that on these 
occasions the Almighty adopted the style of. monarchs, 
who say ** We”’ and“ Us.” We have no reason to think 
that this style was known inthe days of Moses; there 
are no examples of it among the nations of antiquity; 
it seems to be a modern invention. It is vain to pre- 
tend that he addressed angels, or included inferior be- 
ings. This isa figment of the Jews, so absurd, and 
even impious, that Christians should have been ashamed 
to make it their own; and we venture to affirm that not 
one of them would have done so, had he not been dis- 
posed to grasp at any thing which would help him to 
evade this argument for a plurality of persons in the 
Godhead. 

Another proof has been drawn from the blessing 
which Aaron was commanded to pronounce upon the 
children of Israel. ‘*The Lord bless thee, and keep 
thee; the Lord make his face shine upon thee, and be 
gracious unto thee; the Lord lift up his countenance 
upon thee, and give thee peace.’’+ The proof is found- 
ed on the three-fold repetition of the name JmHovan, 
and the correspondence of the whole with the Christian 
benediction, ‘* The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
the love of God, and the communion of the Holy 
Ghost be with you all.’’+ . 

We may put the same construction on the three-fold 
ascription of holiness to God by the seraphim whom 
Isaiah saw in the temple:—* Holy, holy, holy is Jemo- 
van God of Hosts; the whole earth is full of his glo- 
ry.”’|| We may the more readily refer it to a plurality 
of persons in the Godhead, when we consider that on 
this occasion the Lord said, ‘* Who shall go for us 2” 
and observe that in the New Testament, the Son and 
the Spirit are represented as having been concerned in 
this vision. The Evangelist John says, that Isaiah 
saw the glory of Christ at this time;§ and Paul, that 
it was the Holy Ghost who spake these words :—** Go 
and tell this people, Hear ye indeed, but understand 
not; and see ye indeed, but perceive not 4 

The following passages have been considered as giv- 
ing indications of a plurality of persons: ‘* Then Jx- 

" HovAH rained fire and brimstone from Jenovan out of 
heaven.” ‘I will have mercy upon the house of Ju- 


* Gen. i. 26. ili. 22. Isaiah vi. 8.. Gen. xi. 7. 


+ Numb. vi. 24—26. 1.2. Cor. xiii, 14, 
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dah, and will save them hy Jenovan their God.’ 
‘‘ Now, therefore, O our God, hear the prayer of thy 
servant and his supplications, and cause thy face to 
shine upon thy sanctuary that is desolate, for the Lord’s 
sake.’ * In all these passages there seems to bea dis- 
linct reference to two persons: in the first, to one who 
from another, or in concurrence with him, destroyed 
the cities of the plain; in the second, to one who would 
save the Israelites by the agency of another; in the 
third, to one who is intreated by Daniel to hear his 
prayers for the sake of another; and in all these cases, 
both are spoken of as Divine... 

In the forty-fifth Psalm, we find these words ad- 
dressed by one divine person to another: ‘* Thy throne, 
O God, is forever and ever.” + We have the authority 
of an inspired commentator for saying that the speaker 
is the Father, and the person spoken to is the Son ; - 
and it is worthy of attention, that the Father gives him 
the appellation of God in a sense in which it never was 
given-to creatures of the highest order. _Must we not 
infer, that, although the Divine nature is one, there is 
some mysterious distinction in it, by which only such 
language can be satisfactorily explained 2 

**Come. ye near unto me, hear ye this; I have not 
spoken in secret from the beginning; from the time 
that it was, there am I: and now the Lord God, and 
his Spirit, hath sent me;’’|| or more correctly, ‘the 
Lord God hath sent me and his Spirit.”” There is men- 
tion made in this passage of three persons, one who 
sends, and two who are sent. The speaker is God ; 
for he assumes the name, and titles, and works of God, 
calling himself the First and the Last, the Creator of 
heaven and earth; but at the same time he says that he 
was sent by God; not surely sent by himself, for such 
language would have no meaning, but by a distinct 
person. ‘That person is represented as having sent also 
another, who is called his Spirit; which is not a name 
for an influence, energy, or operation, but for a living 
intelligent agent, as will afterwards appear when we 
come to speak of him particularly, and is plain to every 
candid reader of the Scriptures. Jt was he who in the 
beginning moved upon the face of the waters; it was 
he who garnished the heavens; it was he who spoke 
by the prophets, and gave them the knoweldge of fu- 
ture events; and to him the Psalmist ascribes the at- 
tribute of omnipresence: ‘* Whither shall I go from 
thy Spirit? or whither shall I flee from thy pres- 
ence 27’§ ; 

In a word, the Messiah is represented asa distinct 
person from Him who promised to send him, and 
the Jews never entertained any doubt of his per- 
sonality. Yet the manner in which he is spoken of, 
renders it absolutely certain that he was superior to 
all the prophets, higher than the kings of the earth, and 
possessed of proper divinity.. He is called the Son of 
God,f and if we believe an apostle,** ina sense which 
excludes all creatures from a claim to the same relation. 
He is called **the Mighty God,’’{f and dignified with 
the incommunicable name, the name expressive of self- 
existence, independence, and eternal duration: ‘In 
those days Judah shall be saved, and Israel shal] dwell 
safely ; and this is the name whereby he shall be called, 
Jeuovau our Rieuteousness.”’tt It is remarkable, that 
in a passage which evidently refers to him, and is ap- 
plied in the New Testament to the treachery of Judas, 
it is JeHovan who speaks: ‘And Jenovan said unto 
me, Cast it unto the potter: a goodly price that I was 
prized at of them. And I took the thirty pieces of sil- 
ver, and cast them to the potter in the house of the 


Lord.”’|||| 2 iy 
These are some of the notices of the plurality in the 
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Godhead, which we find in the Jewish Scriptures; but 
_we may expect clearer manifestations of the doctrine in 
the New Testament, which is the completion of the 
Old. ‘The darkness is past, and the true light now 
shineth.” In this manner the Evangelist expresses 
the superiority of the present to the former dispensa- 
tion. : 

I proceed to lay before you the evidence for the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, which is furnished by the Chris- 
tian Scriptures. I begin with the celebrated passage 
in the fifth chapter of the first Epistle of John, verse 7. 
“There are Three that'bear record in heaven, the Fa- 
ther, the Word, and the Holy Ghost, and these three 
are one.”’* Three persons are mentioned as distinct wit- 
nesses, and at the same time are aflirmed to be one; al- 
though some think that the apostle refers not to a anity 
of essence, but of testimony, or that nothing more is 
meant than that, like the three earthly witnesses, they 
agree in one. I need not tell you that the genuineness 
of this passage has been disputed; the controversy is 
So important, and has engaged so much attention, that 
none of you can be ignorant of it. It is now generally 
acknowledged by critics to be spurious; and in doing 
so, they proceed upon the following grounds. In the 
first place, it is affirmed by Griesbach, that in no li- 
brary of Europe does there exist any Greek manuscript 
in which this verse is found. He qualifies this asser- 
tion, however, by referring to one or two manuscripts 
in which it does appear; and it ought to be observed, 
that he can be understood to speak only of manuscripts 
which have been collated, for there are many hundreds 
which have not been examined. here are three in 
which it occurs, the Codex Guelpherbytanus, the Co- 
dex Ravianus, or Berolinensis, and the Codex Britan- 
nicus, or Montfortianus, or Dublinensis, for itis known 
by all these names. But they are of no authority. The 
first is a manuscript of the seventeenth century, for it 
contains the Latin translation of Beza; the second is a 
transcript of the Complutensian edition of the New 
Testament, with some various readings from Stephen’s 
third edition, and cannot therefore be older than the 
sixteenth century; and the last was written, according 
to some, in the twelfth or thirteenth century, or accord- 
ing to others, in the fifteenth or sixteenth. It is there- 
fore of very little value, and its testimony is as nothing 
when opposed to the silence of all other manuscripts, 
In the second place, it was not admitted into the ear- 
liest printed editions of Erasmus, nor into the version 
of Luther. It first appeared in the edition of Complu- 
tum, and is said to have been translated from Latin into 
Greek ; from that edition it was afterwards adopted by 
Erasmus, and thence found its way into the editions of 
Stephens “t Bs 1624 and last of all into the Elzevir 
edition of a. p. 1624, after which all our common edi- 
tions are printed. In the third place, the verse is omit- 
ted by all the Greek Fathers, although they quote the 
words which precede and follow it, collect proofs of 
the Trinity from all quarters, and even apply to this 
subject the next verse concerning the earthly witness- 
es, endeavouring to deduce from it and the context the 
divinity of the Spirit. Two or three passages have 
been produced which seem to refer to this text; but 
they are supposed to be taken from ecclesiastical for- 
mularies, or the technical language of the church ; and 
although it were certain that they are quotations, noth- 
ing more could be justly inferred, than that in the days 
of the authors the text was not altogether unknown, bat 
was generally considered as spurious, and hence, with 
an exception or two, no person appealed to it. In the 
re place, it was wanting in the ancient versions, the 

yriac, the Arabic, the Coptic, the Ethiopie, the Arme- 
nian, the Sahidic, and the Slavonic. It was wanting 
originally in all these, although it now appears in so 


#1 John ii. 8. 
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of them, having been inserted’ by modern editors ; but 
this interpolation does not weaken the argument in the 
slightest degree. It was not in the copies from which 
those translations were made; and some of them are 
of very high antiquity. We must except the Latin 
version, in most manuscripts of which thetext is found, 
but not in them all. It is wanting in all the manu- 
scripts written before the ninth century, and in most of 
those which are ancient though posterior to that date. 
Where it has found a place, it stands on the margin, or 
is interlined by a different hand; or if originally be- 
longing to the text, it differs in words and position in 
different manuscripts. Ina word, it is omitted by seve- 
ral of the Latin Fathers on occasions when it would 
have been pertinent to their design, and they might 
have been expected to quote it. Butonthe other hand, 
it is cited by many of them, who seem to have enter- 
tained no doubt of its genuineness. This, however, 
only proves, that it was in their copies; but we should 
remember, that they used a translation, which might be 
interpolated ; and they cannot be admitted as witnesses 
of equal authority with the Greek Fathers, who knew 
and quoted from the original. 

For the reasons now stated, the verse is considered by 
most learned men to be an interpolation, and aecording- 
ly is excluded from the text in the edition of Griesbach. 
There are some however, who are disposed to think it 
genuine on the ground, not only of its being quoted, 
perhaps by one or two of the Greek, and by so many 
of the Latin Fathers, but because it appears to them 
that there is internal evidence in its favour. . It seems 
necessary to complete the sense, by giving the wit- 
nesses in heaven as well as the witnesses on earth. 
Two arguments are founded on the grammatical con- 
struction. If we leave out the disputed passage, and 
read only— There are three that bear witness on earth, 
the Spirit, the water, and the blood,’’ we have. spess cs 
eprupourvre® in the masculine gender, agreeing with 
three neuter nouns, to wvevyex, ro ddwp, x2t To dyer, t CON- 
trary to one of the common rules of syntax; while con- 
cord is preserved, if we admit after them, ¢ wary, o 
Acyos, nat TO ayiey eves, t because the first and second 
are masculine, and the adjectives or participles agree- 
ing with them must he of the same gender. It may 
be objected, that the same difficulty occurs, if we re- 
tain the disputed passage; for the apostle repeats tpets os 
peaprupeuytes, before ro 7rveusee, ro tdep, xas to due. It is 
replied, that if spe and “aprupevyres were first used with 
6 marrp and ¢ Acyoc, they might be used again in the next 
verse although the nouns in concord were neuter, with- 
outany violation of syntax, according to the figure call- 
ed aitraction, which made them agree with the nouns 
which preceded, instead of those which followed ; 
whereas, when the passage is corrected by the omis- 
sion of the seventh verse, tpus and maprupouvres are un- 
grammatical, there being no masculine nouns with 
which they may be construed. To take away the force 
of this argument, it has been said, that the nouns 
arvevjet, cdwp, and dyea are personified, being represented 
as witnesses, and consequently, that tpas and uaprupouyres 
are properly used, as they refer not to their gender but 
to their import. Another argument, or rather doubt, 


arises from the use of the article in the end of the verse 
which speaks of the earthly witnesses, xs Gs rpete et ro.€y - 


«7w.|| ~The article, according to the laws of the Greek 
language, refers to a former mention of phi 
and could be easily accounted for, if the seventh verse 
were genuine ; but if it be rejected, there is a reference 
in the article, but no antecedent. If & in the seventh 
verse be excluded, we cannot understand how it 

pears for the first time, accompanied with the article to. 


* The three that bear witness. 
_ + The spirit, the water, and the blood. 
t The Father, the Word, and the Holy Spirit. 
|| And these three agree in one. 
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concludes by saying :—‘ I am not ignorant, that in the | ual and heavenly blessings. 

rejection of the controverted passage, learned and good | I shall quote only one passage more. ‘ Now there 
men are now, for the most part, agreed ; and I contem- | are diversities of gifts, but the same Spirit. . And there 
plate with admiration and delight the gigantic exer- | are differences of administrations, but the same Lord. 
tions of intellect, which have established this acqui- | And thereare diversities of operations, but it is the same 
escence; the objection, however, which has given rise | God which worketh all in all.’’* ~The subject of dis- 
to this discussion, I could not consistently with my | course is the dispensation of grace, in which there are 
plan suppress. On the whole, Iam led to suspect, that | three distinct agents, obviously exercising equal author- 
though so much labour and critical acuteness have been ity, the Spirit, the Lord, and God or the Father. 
bestowed on these celebrated verses, more is yet to be | There is a general argument, upon which I cannot 
done, before the mystery in which they are involved | enter fully at present, lest I should anticipate what will 
ean be wholly developed.”* Itis evident, that in the| be more properly introduced in another place. - It is 
present state of the coutroversy respecting this text,| this, that in the New Testament, two persons besides 
we can make no use of it, to prove the doctrine of the| the Father are mentioned in innumerable places, and 
Trinity. j mentioned in such terms as elevate them above the 

‘The transaction at our Savior’s baptism has been ap- | condition of creatures, and import their proper Di- 
pealed to.as a proof of the Trinity, because the three|vinity. Not only is the one called the Son, and the 
persons were then manifested; the Son who came to| other the Spirit of the Father, to denote their intimate 
be baptized, the Holy Ghost who descended like a| relation to him, but both receive the names of God and 
dove and lighted upon him, and the Father.who spoke | Lord without qualification, are invested with Divine at- 
with an audible voice. But before this proof could be | tributes, have works ascribed to them which finite pow- 
admitted, we must know who Christ. was, and what | er could not have performed, and as we have seen, are 
was the import of the title, Son, by which he was de- | conjoined with the Father as objects of religious wor- 
signated, and likewise who the Spirit was, and wheth-| ship and obedience. Shall we say that the sacred 
er the emblem signified a person or an influence. This| writers have indulged in a figurative and ornamented 
information is gathered from other passages ; and there-| style; that instead of words of truth and soberness, 
fore the transaction itself is not a proper proof of a| they have given us highly coloured descriptions, and 
Trinity in the Godhead, although it may be an illustra- | that too in treating a subject of the greatest importance, 
tion of it. which demanded the utmost precision of sentiment and 

A more satisfactory argument is founded upon the in-| expression?' They may say so who deny their inspi- 
stitution of baptism, and the form of administration :— | ration, and looking upon them as common men, do not 
‘¢ Go and teach all nations, baptizing them in the name | hesitate to accuse them of prejudices, mistakes, and il- 
of the Father, ofthe Son, and of the Holy Ghost.”’} | logical reasoning. But if we believe that they were 
Baptism is a religious ordinance, which it would be | moved by the Holy Ghost, we will also believe that 
contrary to all our ideas of religion derived from reason | they were inno danger of being misled by imagina- 
and Scripture, to suppose administered in any name | tion, but rigidly adhered to the simple truth; and that 
but that of the object of worship. It is a dedication to | if they had felt any inclination to wander into the re- 
the service of God ; and according tothe Unitarian hy-| gions of fancy, it would have been controlled. They 
pothesis, we are dedicated at the same time to the Cre- | have represented two persons besides the Father as Di- 
ator and to two. of his creatures, or to a_ man like our-| vine; and as, at the same time, they maintain the unity 
selves, and a Divine influence or operation! The initia-| of God, the necessary inference is, that in their judg- 
tory rite of Christianity is evidently intended to teach | ment this unity is consistent with personal distinctions. 
us, that while there is one God, there are three persons | In other words, they have taught the doctrine of the 
of equal dignity and authority, who are severally con- | Trinity. 
cerned in the work of our salvation, and to whose glory 
we are bound to consecrate our bodies and our souls. 

Another proof of a Trinity is furnished by the apostol- 
ical benediction. ‘‘ The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
the love of God, and the communion of the Holy Ghost, 
be with you all.” This is evidently a prayer, which 
it would be impiety and idolatry to address to any other 
but God. Yet three persons are distinctly addressed, 
and consequently are recognized as possessed of Divine 
perfections ; as knowing our wants and hearing our re- 
quests, and able to do what we ask; as the foundation 
of all the blessedness implied in the terms, grace, love, 
and communion. 

The Book of Revelation commences with these 
words :—‘ Grace be unto you, and peace, from Him 
which is, and which was, and which is to come; and 
from the seven Spirits which are before the throne; and 
from Jesus Christ who is the faithful witness.’’|| 
This also isa prayer to the Father and the Son. But 
who is meant by the seven Spirits? I presume that no 
Protestant will say that they are created spirits. There 
is reason to believe, that agreeably to a Hebrew idiom 
which uses the number seven to express what is per- 

‘fect, the seven Spirits before the throne signify the Ho- 
ly Spirit in the fulness and variety of his gifts and in- 
fiuences; and if so, all the three persons are acknow- 
ledged to be Divine, separately and conjunctly the ob- 


The doubt has been- proposed by Dr. Middleton, who | ject of worship, the source of grace and peace, of spirit- 
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Particular Statement of the Doctrine of the Trinity—The Uni- 
ty of the Divine Essence—Distinctions between the Persons 
—Opinions respecting a Subordination of Persons consider- 
ed—Nature of the Sonship—Heresies opposed to this Doc- 
trine: Sabellianism ; Arianism:; Tritheism—WNotice of some 
Objections. 


I have already stated the doctrine in the words of our 
Confession of Faith, which it is unnecessary to repeat. 
I shall add in this place the words of the Athanasian 
Creed, after observing, that it was composed long after 
the age of Athanasius, but goes under his. name because 
it is understood to teach the doctrine, which he held 
and strenuously maintained against the heretics. of his 
time, and particularly the Arians, who were then the 
predominant party. It has been ascribed to Vigilius, 
an African Bishop in the sixth century, or to Hilary of 
Arles in France in a. p. 450. ‘* The Catholic faith is 
this, that we worship one God in Trinity, and Trinity 
in Unity, neither confounding the persons, nor divid- 
ing the substance: for there is one person of the Fath- 
-et, another of the Son, and another of the Holy Ghost. 
‘But the Godhead of the Father, of the Son, and of the 
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| in what sense Christ could be the image of the Father’s 
substance, unless his own substance were different ? and 
and the Holy Ghost is God ; and yet there are not three] then we must concur with the Arians, who objected to 
Gods, but one God. So likewise, the Father is Lord, | the term ‘ous:vaiec, but were willing to admit ‘oscuzsec, of 
the Son Lord, and the Holy Ghost Lord; and yet not} a@ similar substance, and might plead the authority of 
three Lords, but one Lord. For, like as we are com-| the apostle. He who is the image of another’s sub- 
pelled by the Christian verity to acknowledge every] stance, does not certainly possess that substance, and 
person by himself to be God and Lord, so we are for- 
bidden by the Catholic religion to say that there be 
three Gods, or three Lords.” ' 

In the first place, we assert that there is only one 
essence of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost; 
that they have the same numerical, and not merely the 
same specific essence. It may be proper to explain the 
difference between these two words as they are used in 
speaking of this subject. Numerical signifies one in 
number, and specific, of the same species. When we 
say that the essence is numerically one, we mean that 
the same essence belongs to all the persons in common ; 
but were we to attribute to them the same specifie es- 
sence, we should mean nothing more than what we 
affirm of three men, when we say that they have all -- 
ture of the same species, or are aj] partakers of human 
nature. In the former case, we maintain that there is on- 
ly one God, although there are more Divine persons 
than one; in the latter, we should maintain that there 
are three Gods. ‘To express the unity of the essence, 
the word ‘axoouzies* was employed by the Council of 
Nice, a. p. 325, and the Son was declared to be 
Scucovetss or Consubstantial with the Father. It had 
been used in the same sense by some writers before 
the meeting of the Council. It isremarkable, however, 
that it had been rejected by the Council of Antioch, a. 
p. 263, on account of the inference which Paul of Sa- 
mosata pretended to draw from it, namely, that if 
Christ and the Spirit were consubstantial with the Fa- 
ther, it followed that there were three substances, one 
prior and two posterior derived from it. To guard 
against this inference, the Council declared that the 
Son was not ‘ouocurios tw Tle7ps.t Paul seems to have ex- 
plained the term as signifying specific, or of the same 
species ; and it is certain that this sense had sometimes 
been given to it. Thus Aristotle calls the stars ‘qucwwev, 
meaning that they were all of the same nature. Buotin 
the Creed of Nice it is expressive of unity of essence, 
and was adopted after considerable discussion, as prop- 
er to be opposed to the Arians, who affirmed that the 
essence of the Son was different and separate from that 
of the Father. Thus the unity of substance was estab- 
lished as an article of faith in the Catholic church ; and 
the doctrine was confirmed by subsequent councils. 
The Council of Constantinople, a. p. 381, says in an 
epistle addressed the bishops assembled in Rome: 
—‘‘ The faith of the Nicene fathers ought to be approv- 
ed by us, and by you, and by all who do not pervert the 
word of truth, which is the most ancient, and is agree- 
abl our baptism in the name of the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost, namely, that there is one divinity, 
power, and essence of the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, that they have equal dignity and co-eternal do- 
minion, and that they co-exist in three perfect hypos- 
tases or persons.” 

In the second place, we assert that in this one es- 
sence there is a three-fold distinction, which we express 
by saying, that there are three persons. This word 
is derived from the Latin term persona, but the Greeks 
used oxecracis and aporwrev.t The first occurs in the be- 
ginning of the Epistle to the Hebrews, where the Son 
is called x2pxxrnp vrcoracewc| of the Father.§ In our 
version it is rendered person, but some think that it 
should be translated substance. We might as en 


Holy Ghost, is all one; the glory equal, the majesty 
co-eternal.’”’—“* The Father is God, the Son is God, 


quire, that whatever may have been the original mean- 
ing of vrcoraces, it should here be translated person. 
At the same time, it must he acknowledged, that it was 
understood by many of the ancients to signify substance. 
It was frequently used in the sense of cvcv or essence ; 
and the application of it to designate a distinction in 
the Godhead was objected to, as leading to the unsecrip- 
tural conclusion of three substances, and consequently 
three Gods. The objection was made by some of the 
Greeks, and by the Latins, who translated ixcorzous, 
substantia. Still, however, the word was retained to 
express a distinction in the one Divine nature, and the 
use afterwards became general. . The Synod of Alex- 
andria, A. D. 362; decreed, **that any person was at 
liberty to maintain, that there was only one hypostasis 
in the Godhead, provided that a three-fold distinction 
in it was preserved, or to maintain that there were three 
hypostases, provided that only one substance was 
meant.’’ The Greeks employed another term to denote 
this distinction. Mpcow7sy properly signifies the face, 
and occurs in this sense in several passages, as tore Je 
mporwroy mpos wpocwroy, * but then face to face.”* But it 
is used also both in the New Testament, and by pro- 
fane writers, to signify a@ person, and hence was pre- 
ferred by some to ureeracis as less ambiguous. ** When 
we speak of God,” says Gregory Nazianzen, * we are 
surrounded with a light which is one and three-fold ; 
three-fold in respect of the properties, or the vvorrxesic,t 
if any one chooses to use this term, or the xp:c@x2,t for 
we do not contend about the names if they agree in 
meaning ; but one in respect of the essence or divinity.” 

In the common acceptation of person, it denotes a sep- 
arate and independent being, whose existence and ac- 
tions have no necessary connexion with the existence 
and actions of any other being. It has been defined to 
be a thinking substance which can act by itself, or an 
intelligent agent who is neither a part of, nor sustained 
by another. We must be cautious in transferring to the 
Deity, definitions which originate in the state and cir- 
cumstances of created beings. The cases are totally 
dissimilar. Three human persons have the same spe- 
cific nature, but three Divine persons have the same nu- 
merica] nature. Antitrinitarians affirm, that by hold- 
ing three Divine persons we necessarily make three 
Gods, because they most unfairly maintain, in the face 
of our solemn protestations, that we affix the same idea 
to the word person, which it bears when used in refer- 
ence tomen. But we deny that it has this meaning. 
We do not teach, that there are three distinct essences 
mysteriously conjoined ; That the Father, the Son, and 
the Spirit possess, each of them separately from the 
others, a Divine nature, and Divine perfections. What 
we believe is this, that there is a distinction in the 
Godhead, to which there is nothing similar in creatures, 
who are one in every sense of the term; and we em- 
ploy the word person, to express that distinction. It 
may be objectionable, because being applied to other 
beings, it is apt to suggest an idea which is inonsist 


consequence of the imperfection of human language ; 
and we endeavour to guard against the abuse by declar- 
ing that, in this application, it must be qualified so as 
o exclude a separate existence. We must cease to 
k of God, if we wait till we find terms and phrases 


* Of the same substance. 

+ Consubstantial with the Father. 
} Personality and Person. ; 
| “ The express image of the Person.”’ § Heb. i. 3. 
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sonalities, or pergonal eubsistencies. _t Persons. 


is therefore a separate heing. Necessity seems to re- - 


ent with the unity of God; but this is the unavoidable 
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adequate to the subject. We are obliged to take com- 
mon words, and if they are not exactly suitable to the 
subject, we are surely at liberty to define them, to fix 
the sense in which we intend to make use of them, to 
enlarge or restrict it as the case shall require. Now 
when we say that there are three persons in the God- 
head, the word person, signifies a distinction which we 
do not pretend to explain, but which does not intrench 
upon the unity of essence. I-shall quote a few sen- 
tences from a recent work on the Trinity and the Di- 
vinity of Christ, by Professor Stuart of Andover in 
America. ‘* What, you will doubtless ask, is that dis- 
tinction in the Godhead, which the word person is 
meant to designate? I answer without hesitation, that 
Ido notknow. The fact that a distinction exists, is 
what we aver: the definition of that distinction is what 
I shall by no means attempt. By what shall I, or can 
I, define it? What simile drawn from created objects, 
which are necessarily derived and dependent, canvillus- 
trate the mode of existence in that Being, who is unde- 
rived, independent, unchangeable, infinite, eternal? I 
confess myself unable to advance a single step here in 
explaining what the distinction is.. J receive the fact 
that tt exists, simply because I believe that the Scriptures 
reveal the ract. And if the Scriptures do reveal the fact, 
that there are three persons in the Godhead ; that there 
is a distinction which affords ground for the appella- 
tions of Father, Son and Holy Ghost; which lays the 
foundation for the application of the personal pronouns 
I, thou, he; which renders it proper to speak of sending 
and being sent ; of Christ being with God, being in his 
bosom, and other things of the like nature; and yet, 
that the Divine nature belongs to Father, Son, and Ho- 
ly Ghost; then it is, like every other fact revealed, to 
be received simply on the credit of Divine revelation.”’* 

Some have attempted to give us an idea of this dis- 
tinction, but the success of the experiment is extremely 
questionable. Dr. Chauncey, a celebrated divine of the 
last century, proposes this question, ** How may this 
great mystery be a little illustrated to our understand- 
ings, So as to have a glimpse ofa Jittle part of it ?’’ and 
gives the following answer :—‘ The first Being living 
a most perfect life of fruition in communion, and being 
but one infinitely pure act, doth most transcendently 
comprehend and conceive himself, beholding his own 
most glorious image by his infinite understanding, re- 
flecting on himself as the ehiefest good, which he en- 
_ joys in the highest mutual‘love and delight.” This, I 

confess, is not very intelligible; but he goes on:— 
* God reflecting upon and conceiving himself, is God 
in the person of the Father ; God conceived as his own 
most glorious image, is God in the person of the Son ; 
God enjoying himself as his own chiefest good in re- 
lation of Father and Son, with ineffable love and de- 
light, is the third person, the Holy Ghost.” It is 
surprising that this worthy man did not perceive that 
this is a metaphysical Trinity, for the Son is an idea, 
and the Spirit is joy or love. There is no other dis- 
tinction here than what exists between the mind and 
its thoughts and emotions. There is nothing which 
corresponds to personality.. I presume that no man 
will be made wiser by this pretended explanation, 
which tends rather to confound, and to make us think, 
that if this is really the Trinity of the Scriptures, it 
amounts to nothing, and God is still one in every sense 
of the term. Such is the fate of attempts to go beyond 
our limit, to intrude into things which we have not 
seen. We are either utterly lost, and amused with 
words in the room of ideas, or we are involved in ob- 
scurity and heresy. Dr. Chauncey is not the only per- 
son who has been led away by this strange specula- 
tion. It is as ancient as the days of the Fathers, and 
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has been adopted by persons of high name in modern 
times. Dr. Horsley, who in learning and talent had 
few equals, has pursued it, as we see from the manner 
in which he states the sentiments of Athenagoras :— 
‘‘ The Logos hath existed from eternity in union with the 
Father; ‘because God, being eternally rational, ever 
had the Logos in himself.’ The sense is, that the per- 
sonal subsistence of a Divine Logos is implied in the 
very idea ofa God. And the argument rests on a prin- 
ciple which was common to all the Platonic fathers, 
and seems to be founded in Scripture, that the existence 
of the Son flows necessarily from the Divine Intellect 
exerted on itself, from the Father’s contemplation of his 
own perfections. But as the Father ever was, his per- 
fections have ever been, and his intellect hath been ever 
active. But perfections which have ever been, the ever 
active Intellect must ever have contemplated ; and the 
contemplation which hath ever been, must ever have 
been accompanied with its just effect, the personal ex- 
istence of the Son.”’* This fanciful theory, for it de- 
serves no better name, has found patrons and advocates 
among Protestants and Papists, and among the latter 
has received the sanction of the Church.t 

The Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, are per- 
sons, and are distinguished from each other by their 
personal properties. Divine perfections are common 
to them all, eternity, immutability, power, wisdom and 
goodness; but a personal property is something pecu- 
liar to each, something which may be affirmed of one, 
but cannot be affirmed of the other two. The appella- 
tions Father and Son, imply a relation between the per- 
sons. ‘I'hat a relation is also implied in the designa- 
tion of the third person is net so certain, unless we 
suppose, that the word wvwue signifies also air in mo- 
tion or breath, it refers to his procession, from the 
Father according to the Greeks, or from the Father and 
the Son according to the Latins. This, however, is a 
faint and doubtful analogy. By those relations the sub- 
sistences in the Godhead are distinguished from each 
other: but in all other respects there is the most per- 
fect similarity. Paternity is the personal property of 
the first person, filiation of the second, and procession, 
or as the Schoolmen speak, spiration, of the third. 
The first person begat the second, the second was be- 
gotten of the first, and the third proceeded from both. 
‘The Father,” says the Athanasian Creed, ‘is made 
of none, neither created nor begotten. The Son is of 
the Father alone, not made nor created, but begotten. 
The Holy Ghost is of the Father and of the Son, nei- 
ther made, nor created, nor begotten, but proceeding.” 
These properties distinguish the persons of the Trinity, 
they characterize them individually, so that we can 
speak of one without speaking, at the same time, of 
another; but the properties themselves we do not un- 
derstand. If it should be said, that, in this case, we 
use words without meaning, the same objection may be 
made to us when we speak of the self-existence and 
the immensity of God. We can affix no positive ideas 
to these terms, but they deny that God had a begin- 
ning, and that he is confined to a particular place. ‘The 
same purpose is served by those personal properties ; 
they enable us to affirm that the Father is not the Son, 
and that the Holy Spirit is a different person from both. 

The persons of the Trinity are farther distinguished 
by their operations. ‘The Divine nature, indeed, is the 
common principle of operation in the external works 
of creation and providence; but revelation gives us 
some notices of the distinct agency of the persons. 
Thus, in the beginning the Spirit moved, or exerted his 
influence, upon the dark and undigested mass which 
had been produced out of nothing; and from other pas- 
ss we learn that it was the Son whose omnipotent 
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fiat all things obeyed, for by him the Father made the- 
worlds. The Father is not immediately concerned. in 
any external operation, but. exerts his energies by the 
Son and the Spirit. To this subject, we may refer the 
words of our Lord concerning the cure which he had 
wrought on the Sabbath. He justified himself against 
the charge of having profaned that day, by the plea 
that all his works were performed in concurrence with 
his Father: ‘‘ My Father worketh hitherto, and I work. 
Verily, verily, I say unto you, the Son can do nothing 
of himself, but what he seeth the Father do: for what 
things soever he doeth, these also doeth the Son like- 
wise.’’* In redemption, the persons are clearly dis- 
tinguished by offices and works, which are respectively 
assigned to them. It is said, that the Father sent the 
Son, but never that the Son sent the Father; that the 
Son sent the Spirit, but not that the Spirit sent the 
Son. We find, indeed, the Messiah saying in one of 
the prophets, ** The Lord God and his Spirit have sent 
me ;”} but the proper translation is, “* The Lord God 
hath sent me and his Spirit.”’ It was the Word who 
was made flesh, the Son who assumed our nature; this 
act of ineffable condescension is never attributed to the 
Father or to the Spirit. On the other hand, it was the 
Father whose voice was heard at his baptism, and on 
_the Mount of Transfiguration, proclaiming him to be 
his beloved Son; and it was the Spirit who descended 
in a visible form, and rested upon him. We do not un- 
derstand how, the nature being one, acts are performed 
by one person which cannot be ascribed to another; but 
the fact is stated in the Scriptures, and it is the office 
of faith to receive its testimony without disputing. 

The Father is called the first person, the Son the se- 
cond, and the Holy Ghost the third. This is the order 
of their subsistence, and it is pointed out by their inter- 
nal relations; but beware of thinking that it implies 
the priority of one to another, in time or in dignity. 
“In this Trinity,” I again quote the words of the 
Athanasian Creed, “in this Trinity, none is afore or af- 
ter other, none is greater or less than another; but the 
whole three persons are co-eternal together, and co- 
equal. So that in all ing the Unity in Trinity, and 
the Trinity in Unity, is to be worshipped.” 

Some Trinitarians are of opinion, that three co-or- 
dinate persons would be three Gods, and therefore 
maintain the subordination of the Son and the Spirit. 
This subject is discussed at considerable length by 
Bishop Bull, in his learned work, entitled Defensio 
Fidei a, where he lays down, and supports by the 
authority of the Fathers, the three following proposi- 
tions: ‘First, the Catholie doctors, who lived before and 
after, have approved the doctrine of the Council of Nice, 
that the Son is Os « 6v, God of God; for they have 
all taught with one mouth that the Divine nature and 

erfections belone to the Father and the Son, not col- 
Jaterally or co-ordinately, but subordinately ; that is, 
that the Son has the same Divine nature with the Fath- 
oe but communicated by the Father; so that the Fath- 
er alone has the Divine nature from himself, or from no 
other; but the Son from the Father, and that therefore 
the Father is the fountain, origin, and principle of the 
Divinity which is in the Son.”{ He goes on to shew 
that the ancient doctors called the Father «px, the prin- 
ciple of the Son; meaning by asx, that from which any 
thing takes its origin, whether in time or in eternity ; 
that they called him 2:t# or astiz, the cause of the Son; 
myn, or fountain, and auctor, author, a word used by 
the Latins. ‘* Secondly, the Catholic doctors deter- 
Mined with unanimous consent, that the Father was 
greater than the Son in respect of his Divinity, not in 
nature or in any essential perfection which is in the} 
Father and not in the Son; but solely by aut 


that is, by origin, since the Son is from the Father, not 
the Father from the, Son,”’* ‘Thirdly, the ancient 
doctors judged, that the doctrine concerning the subor- 
dination of the Son to the Father as his origin and prin- 
ciple, was very useful, and evidently necessary to be 
known, for this reason, that chiefly in this way the di- 
vinity of the Son is so asserted, that the unity of God 
and, the divine monarchy are preserved entire; for, al- 


the Father and the Son, yet, since the one is the princi- 
ple of the other, from whom he is propagated, and that 
by an interior not an external production, it may be 
justly said that there is only one God. The ancients 
believed that the same reason was applicable to the di- 


are recommended by the authority of the Fathers, and 


cannot bring myself to agree with them. It is danger- 
ous to speak of a subordination among the persons of 


of inferiority in the subordinate persons : It seems also 
absurd, while we admit at the same time, that the per- 
sons equally possess the divine nature and perfections. 
What puzzles me most of all, is to perceive how sub- 
ordination is necessary to preserve the unity of God; 
because it should seem to me that nothing was so caleu- 
lated to make us doubt the unity as subordination of 
any kind, and that it is more easily conceived, if all the 
persons are equal in every respect. The unity is main- 
tained, by excluding the idea of division or separation, 
and assigning the same numerical essence to all the 
persons. It oceurs to me, that after all this learned 
talk about communication, origin, principle, fountain 
and cause, nothing more is meant than what we all ac- 
knowledge, that the nature of the Son is the very same 
with the nature of the Father, which certainly is neces- 
sary to preserve the unity; but such terms are unhap- 
pily employed toexpress it. Bishop Horsley, who was 
of the same opinion with Bishop Bull and the Fathers, 
might well call the subordination of the Son, mysteri- 
ous; for a subordination among equal persons, a subor- 
dination of one who is truly God, is indeed a mystery, 
a thing perfectly unintelligible. f 
What has led so many to maintain the subordination 


name implies, is founded on the communication of the 
divine essence to him. Hence they object to the ap- 
plication of the term aurcbect to the Son, if it mean 
any thing more than that he is truly God; and they af- 
firm that it is contrary to truth, as well as to the usage 
of the church, to say that he is avro$s, if the word im- 
port that he is God of himself, because he derived. his 
divinity from the Father. This is the doctrine of the 
Nicene Creed : Torsvopeey us tvt xuptov Inzouy Xpiorey roy vtey 
Tou Bsou yoviberta et Tou WAT pos Moveyeiny TOUTETTIY EX THs CUTing 
wou watpos. Oacy tx Asov, pas te pwroc, becy axrnbucy ex becu 
aanbiyou.} 

This will be the proper place to introduce some ob- 
servations onthe Sonship of Christ. In modern times, 
different reasons have beemassigned for this appella- 
tion, partly by the opponents of his Divinity—with 
whom we have at present no‘ immediate concern—and 
partly by some Trinitarians, who think that it is not 


person in the Godhead. The motive, I apprehend, by 
which they have been led to deny his eternal genera- 
tion, is the difficulty of conceiving any thing, in the 
Divine nature, analogous to the process which the term 
denotes in its application to creatures. But the diffi- 


t God, of himself. Mi Aes 

We believe in one Lord Jesus Christ, the Scn of God, 

ly begotten, begotten of the Father, that is of the substance 
“me Father. God of God, Light of Light, true God of true 


* John v. 17, 19. + Isaiah x 
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none the name and nature of God are common to two, 


vinity of the Holy Spirit.’ But-although these views, 


have been very generally adopted by modern divines, I) 


the Trinity, and it is almost impossible to avoid the idea. 


of the Son, is the notion, that the relation, which this. 


founded on a natural, but an official, relation to the first 


* Defensio Fidei Nicene, sect.iv. cap. 2. $ Ibid. cap. 4. 
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culty is created by themselves, when they take it for 
granted, from the use of the term, begotten, that it was 
designed to suggest a resemblance between Divine and 
human generation. Ought not men to have paused be- 
fore they drew this inference? Might it not have oc- 
curred to them that, as the subjects were so different, 
the term must have a different meaning? Would it 
not have been wise, instead of proceeding to explain 
the one by the other, to have acknowledged that the 
relation between the Father and the Son was altogether 
above our comprehension; that the words, Son and be- 
gotten, were intended solely to express a distinction of 
persons and a mutual relation; and that the only con- 
clusion which we could safely draw from them is, that 
the second person of the Trinity has the same nature 
with the first, is his perfect image, and the object of 
his infinite love? Were human ideas discarded ; were 
we content to believe, without pushing our inquiries 
into the region of mystery, the eternal generation of 
the Son would be admitted, provided that sufficient evi- 
dence of it were found in the Scriptures. 

When God calls our Saviour his own Son, ‘0 euros 
tisos, fo sdsoc vioc, one Should think, that sound criticism 
would require us to believe, that he is his Son as truly 
as one man is the son of another, although we know 
not the manner of the relation; his Son literally and 
not metaphorically, unless it can be shewn that such 
filiation is* impossible, or that the Scriptures have ex- 
plained it in a different sense. His Sonship, indeed, 
seems to be founded on his miraculous conception in 
these words of the angel to the virgin:—“ The Holy 
Ghost. shall come upon thee, and the power of the 
Highest shall overshadow thee; therefore also that holy 
thing, which shall be born of thee, shall be called the 
Son of God.”* But the common answer, that the 
“holy thing”? or his human nature became the Son of 
God by its union to his Divine Person, is quite satis- 
factory, especially if other passages place his Sonship 
upon a different foundation. I do not think, that his 
miraculous conception would justify the epithet, only- 
begotten; because the ‘creation of Adam, although in 
some respect different, was equally miraculous, if this 
term may be used in reference to an event which took 
place before the laws of nature began their course ; and, 
on account of it, he also is called the Son of God. 
Were a man, who had never heard of the controversy 
relative to the origin of his Sonship, to read such pas- 
sages as these; “* God so loved the world, that he gave 
his only-begotten Son,” “When the fulness of the 
time was come, God sent forth his Son,’ he would-be 
surprised, I presume, that it had ever been the subject 
of dispute. He would say—it is plain that the person 
who was sent, possessed this character prior to his mis- 
sion; and would be astonished to be informed by some 
modern divine, that this was a mistake, for that he was 
made the Son of God by being sent. It would never 
enter into any man’s mind, when he was told that a 
king had sent his son to negociate with his enemies, 
that. his son meant only a favourite, or an extraordinary 
ambassador. If it should be said, that, in this case, 
the meaning of the word Son is determinate, being as- 
certained by common usage, I would ask, what makes 
it less so, when it is applied to our Saviour? Not any 
thing in the phraseology of Seripture, but the impos- 
sibility under which some men labour of conceiving, 
how God can have a Son by an essential relation. But 
do not Unitarians, on the same ground, explain away 
the passages which teach the divinity and atonement 
of Christ? And how can those Trinitarians condemn 
them, who make the incomprehensibility of a doctrine 


an objection against it? I cannot conceive what object | (— 


they have in view, who admit the Divinity, but deny 


the natural Sonship of our Saviour, unless it be to get 
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rid of the strange notions-about communication of es. 
sence and subordination which have prevailed so much; 
and in this case, like too many disputants, in avoiding 
one extreme they run into another. ‘Their opinion ap- 
pears tome to be contrary to the plain and natural mean- 
ing of Seripture; and I am disposed to maintain, with 
the Catholic church in all ages, that the Son was be- 
gotten by the Father before all worlds, or is the Son by 
necessary and eternal generation. 

But, while on this point I hold the faith of the church, 
cannot assent to the common opinion, that the genera- 
tion of the Son consisted in the communication of the 
Divine essence and perfections to him ; because, al- 
though the terms Father and Son indicate a relation 
analogous to that‘among men, yet as, in the latter case, 
it is a relation between two material and separate be- 
ings, and in the former, is a relation in the-same spir- 
itual essence, the one can throw no light upon the other; 
and to attempt to illustrate the one by the other, is 
equally illogical and presumptuous. We can conceive 
the communication of a material essence, by one mate- 
rial being to another, because it takes place in the 
generation of animals; but the communication of a 
spiritual, indivisible, immutable essence is altogether 
inconceivable, especially when we add, that the sup- 
posed communication does not constitute a different 
being, but takes place in the essence communicating. 
LT have often doubted whether those, who use this lan- 
guage, affix any idea toit. I suspect, that it is retained, 
partly in deference to the Fathers, who were not always 
the most accurate in their conceptions, and partly as a 
convenient mode of seeming to say something upon a 
subject which we do not understand. I must confess 
that, to me, it has always been unintelligible. Let us 
be content with the knowledge of the fact, and with the 
lansuage of Scripture, which simply tells us, that the 
Son was begotten by the Father, but does not tell us 
how he was begotten. If we cannot explain how a 
plant grows, and an animal is formed, we can much less 
comprehend this mystery ; and were we as modest and 
diffident as reflection upon our own ignorance should 
make us, we would regard every attempt to render the 
subject clearer than the Scriptures have made it, as a 
new proof that vain man would be wise, though he is 
born like the wild ass’s colt. 

To avoid the incomprehensible notion of the com- 
munication of essence, and its consequence in making 
the Son dependent upon the Father, as a stream is de- 
pendent upon the fountain which supplies it, some 
maintain, that the first person of the Trinity did not 
beget the second as God, but as Son; or did not beget 
the essence, but the person. This is another attempt 
to be wise above what is written. I can form no con- 
ception of their meaning; I know not what it is to be- 
get a person; as distinct from his essence. It seems to 
me, that now we have passed from obscurity into the 
deepest shades of midnight. 

The relation of the Holy Spirit to the Father, ac- 
cording to the Greek church, or to the Father and. the 
Son, according tothe Latin church, is called procession. 
Although the term is different from generation, we can- 
not give the reason of the difference, because we do 
not understand what is meant by either the one or the 
other. Itis called by the Greeks exopevous and exreeuc.* 
Those who think that generation implies the commu- 
nication of essence, must attach a similar idea to pro- 
cession. Weare content to use the word without pre- 
tending to explain it. I shall have occasion to say 
something more on this subject, when I come to con- 
sider the Divinity of the Holy Ghost. _ iene 

“We cannot be surprised that the doctrine of the Trin- 
Ys which appears to be inconsistent with the unity of 


 * Weporeusis, emanation, or procession : ecpempsis, a send- 
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numerically the same with that of the Father, the train 
of his reasonings Jeads us to conclude, that he believed 
it to be different. ne 

The last heresy opposed to this doctrine is Tritheism, 
or the doctrine of three Gods. Mention is made of it 
in the sixth century. It is ascribed to a person called 
John Ascusnage, a Syrian philosopher; and it was 
supported by John Philoponus, a philosopher and gram- 
marian of Alexandria. They imagined in the Deity, 
three natures or substances, equal in all respects, and 
therefore held in reality that there were three Gods. I 
find this doctrine revived, or at least proposed as a the- 
ory well worthy of attention, in a Calm and Sober In- 
quiry concerning the possibility of a Trinity in the 
Godhead, published anonymously in the end of the 
seventeenth century.* The substance of itis, that the 
three persons in the Godhead are three distinct uncrea- 
ted Spirits mysteriously conjoined so as to be one, 
“There is a spiritual created Being,’’ says the author, 
**an human soul confessed to be in hypostatical union 
with the uncreated Spiritual Being of God—in the per- 
son of the Son. Why shall it be thought less possi- 
ble, that three uncreated Spiritual Beings may be in so 
near an union with each other as to be one God, as that 
a created spirit (and body too) should be in so near 
union with one of the persons in the Godhead only, as 
therewith to be one person? Will it not. hereby be 
much more easily apprehensible, how one of the per- 
sons (as the common way of speaking is) should be 
incarnate, and not the other two? Will not the notion 
of person itself be much more unexceptionable, when 
it shall be supposed to have its own individual nature ? 
And why is a natural, eternal union of uncreated na- 
tures (with continuing distinction, or without confu- 
sion) sufficient unto the unity of the Godhead, less sup- 
posable than a temporal contracted union with a created 
nature (without confusion too) that shall be sufficient 
to the unity of a person? Will it be any thing more 
contrary to such simplicity of the Divine nature as is 
necessarily to be ascribed thereto? or will it be Trithe- 
ism, and inconsistent with the acknowledged inviola- 
ble unity of the Godhead ?”’ It is unnecessary to ex- 
amine this passage ; but it must be obvious to you all, 
that the charge of Tritheism, to which it is liable, is 
not repelled by asserting that the union is so close as 
to constitute the three natures, one; for three Divine 
natures, however intimately conjoined in counsel and 
operation, retain their individuality, and consequently 
are three Gods. 

It would be tedious to enter into a minute detail of 
the objections to the doctrine of the Trinity, and to 
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God, and is so mysterious, should have met with oppo- 
sition, and that various opinions should have been 
‘broached with a view to remove the difficulties with 
which it is attended, and to reconcile it to the dictates 
of human reason, which cannot understand how three 
‘ean be one. In the second century, Praxeas taught, 
that there was no real distinction between the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost; and that the Father, 
sole Creator of all things, united to himself the human 
mature of Christ. His followers were called Mon- 
archians, because they denied that there were more 
persons than one in the Godhead, and _ Patripassians, 
because, according to them, it was the Father who suf- 
fered on the cross. The same doctrine was taught, 
about the beginning of the third century, hy Noetus ; 
and with some variations, several years after, by Sabel- 
lius, an African bishop or presbyter, from whom this 
heresy has derived the name of Sabellianism. He 
maintained that-God was one person only, and that the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, were different aspects or 
manifestations of the same Being. ‘There was no real 
Trinity, but God was cpmyvucs,* or had three names. 
He appeared as the Father at one time, as the Son at 
another, and as the Holy Ghost at another, as different 
occasions required. He was the Father as Creator, 
the Son as Redeemer, and the Holy Ghost as Sancti- 
fier. Praxeas and Noetus affirmed that the Father uni- 
ted himself to the man Jesus Christ; but Sabellius 
held that an energy or a portion of the Divine nature 
was communicated to him, and that the Holy Ghost 
also was a portion of the Father. 

The next heresy opposed to the doctrine of the Trin- 
ity, is that of Arius and his followers, who acknowl- 
edged three distinct persons, but not three equal persons 
subsisting in one undivided essence. ‘They rejected 
the word succvews, consubstantial, and would go no far- 
ther than to admit that the Son was omcsoverss, of a like 
nature to the Father. While they were not sparing in 
giving him high sounding titles to avoid public odium, 
and to impose upon the simple, they maintained that 
he was a creature, who owed his existence to the will 
and power of the Father; and they held the same sen- 
timents ae parce: the Holy Spirit. Arius himself as- 
serted, as Alexander his Bishop informs us, *‘ that the 
Father was not always Father, but there was a time 
when he did not sustain this character; that the Logos 
did:not always exist, but was made out of nothing; 
and that therefore there was atime when he was not,” 
dio xai ny wort, ore cux wy. This system has undergone 
several modifications, but the most celebrated is that 
of Dr. Clarke in his book on the Trinity. According 
to him, the Father alone is self-existent and indepen- 
dent, and to him the Scriptures refer when they speak 
of the one God, or God by way of eminence. The 
Son has existed with him from the beyinning, but is 
not self-existent, because he derived his being and per- 
fections from the Father. He derived them, too, not 
necessarily, but by an act of the will and power of the 
Father. The same account is given of the existence 
of the Holy Spirit. It is evident, that although he 
carefully avoids saying that the Son was made out of 
nothing, it follows from his system that he might not 
have existed; for, if he was begotten by the 1 of 
the Father, and yet not necessarily, the Father might 
not have willed his existence, and might have remain- 
ed for ever alone. The difference between Dr. Clarke, 
and those Trinitarians who explain generation by a 
communication of essence, is this, that they believe 
this generation or communication to have been neces- 
sary, and consequently, although agreeable to the will 
of the Father, yet not dependent upon it. Althotgh 
Dr. Clarke has not explicitly stated, whether or not h 
considered the essence of the Son and the Spirit 


adverting to two or three of a general nature. 

First, the great argument of the opponents of this 
doctrine is, that it is inconsistent with the unity of 
God, which is so clearly taught in. the Scriptures, 
But, while passages are collected which declare that 
God is one, it should not be forgotten that there are 
other passages which point out a plurality of persons, 
and in particular, give the name of God to the Son, and 
the Holy Spirit, without qualifying its meaning, and 
ascribe to them Divine perfections, and Divine works. 
Hence we are reduced to this alternative, either that 
the Scriptures contradict themselves, and therefore are 
not inspired, or that there is some mode of reconciling 
their different statements, that God is one, and yet is 
more than one, The only mode of reconciling them is 
the doctrine which has been illustrated; the doctrine 
of one Divine essence with personal distinctions. De- 
ny it, and the Bible is one of the strangest books in 
he world, at perpetual variance with itself, establish- 
ng one thing in one page, and another thing in anoth- 
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* Trionymos, three-named. ert See the edition of his whole Works by Hunt, 1822, vel. iv. 


give answers to them. I shall content myself with — 


#* The Author was the celebrated non-conlormist, John Howe. . 
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of God, Redemption, in which the three persons act 
distinet and conspicuous parts. We are called to con- 
template the love of the Father, the condescension of 
the Son, and the gracious operations of the Spirit. Re- 
demption is not the work of a solitary agent, but of 
three, all concurring in the salvation of our perishing 
race. Hence we owe gratitude to each.of the persons 
of the Godhead distinctly, and are bound to give, to 
each, the glory to which he is entitled. We are bap- 
tized in their name, and consecrated to their service; 
and our prayers are addressed, not to God absolutely 
considered, but to the Father, through the Son, and 
by the assistance of the Holy Ghost. It appears, 
therefore, that the Christian system of duty is founded 
upon this doctrine, and that without the belief of it 
there can be no acceptable religion. So far is it from 
being useless, that it is the very foundation of practical 
piety. Ina word, this doctrine furnishes an argument 
for union among the disciples of Christ. Reflecting 
that Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, are one in essence, 
one in love, one in counsel, one in working, how strongly 
they are incited to cultivate peace, and friendship, and 
brotherly communion! And then the prayer of their 
great Master will be answered, ‘+ that they all may be 
one, as thou, Father, art in me, and I in thee, that they 
also may be one in us; that the world may believe that - 
thou hast sent me.”’* 


er, affirming and retracting with the same breath. Ad- 
mit the doctrine in question, and the appearance of dis- 
cordance vanishes; the Bible is a consistent, but mys- 
terious, revelation of the incomprehensible Jenovan. 
If you ask what is the nexus, the connecting link of 
the two doctrines in question? I confess my utter ina- 
bility to point it out, any farther than by saying that 
the essence is one; but JI add, that my ignorance, or 
the ignorance of any other man, is not a proof that to 
harmonize them is impossible, till it is proved that his 
understanding, or mine, is the measure of truth, or that 
a thing cannot be unless we perceive how it is. 

This leads me to a second objection against the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, that it is contrary to reason; for 
what can be more repugnant toits clearest dictates, 
than to affirm that the same Being is one and three ? 
This objection proceeds, in some cases, from a designed, 
and in others, from an unintentional, misrepresentation 
of the doctrine. If we should assert that God is one 
and three in the same respect; that he has one nature 
and three natures, or one person and three persons, it 
would be impossible to utter a more palpable contra- 
diction. But when we say that God is one in respect 
of his essence. but three in respect of some unknown 
distinction in his essence, I do not see that we can be 
justly charged with maintaining a contradictory propo- 
sition. There is but one God, because there is but one 
Divine essence ; but there may be three distinctions in 
his essence of which we can form no conception, and 
to which there is nothing analogous in our nature, or in 
that of any other creatures. Some men do not hesitate 
to pronounce that this is impossible; but I appeal to 
you—Who have reason on their side, those who deter- 
mine what is, or is not, in God by their own ideas, or 
those who humbly think that the perfect knowledge of 
an infinite Being is too high for them? As the eye has 
its prescribed range, and although adequate to the pur- 
poses of life, cannot discern objects in the moon and 
stars; so reason is able to discover the existence of 
God, but was not intended to scrutinize the mysteries 
of his nature. To maintain that a doctrine is contrary 
to reason, because it is above it, is to forget its limited 
capacity ; it is to constitute it the standard of all truths, 
while it ought to judge of those alone to which its 
power is commensurate. It is to place God and man 
upon-a level. What man can comprehend, God may 
possess, but nothing more; no property, no act, no 
counsel, must be ascribed to him, which man had not 
previously conceived, or cannot now understand. We 
comprehend nothing, not the generation of an animal, 
the growth of a plant, the cohesion of a pebble; and 
yet there are disputers who cavil at the Trinity, and 
other dogmas of revelation, because they are not shaped 
according to the rule and square of reason. 

In the last place, it is objected that the doctrine of 
the Trinity is a speculative point, which has no influ- 
ence upon practical religion, and is, therefore, unworthy 
of attention. 'This senseless cant we often hear in ref- 
erence to several of the peculiar doctrines of the gos- 
pel. which the ill-affected endeavour to bring into dis- 
credit. by representing them as useless. But from those 
who so freely indulge in this style, we have a right to 
demand proof instead_of confident assertions. Can 
they shew that the doctrine of the Trinity is a mere 
speculation? It serves one good purpose by reminding 
us of the werkness of our faculties, and thus promot- 
ing a spirit of humility. Here is a fact remote from 
“human apprehension, at which reason is confounded, 
and vet itis true. It increasesour reverence for God, 
as a Being infinitely exalted above our conceptions, to 
whom none can be compared in heaven or’in earth,.and 
the mede of whose existence is enveloped in impene- 
trable darkness. To these considerations it must be | 
added, that, without the knowledge of this doctrine, it | 
is impossible to understand the grandest of the works 


LECTURE XXX. 
ON THE DIVINITY OF CHRIST. 


Introductory Remarks—Observations on the general Language 
of Scripture respecting Christ—Evidence of his Pre-exis- 
tence—His Divinity inferred from the ascription to him of 
the title, God; Instances. 


Tus result of our observations on the doctrine of the 
Trinity, is that-there are three persons in the Divine 
essence, or that the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, are 
the same.in substance, and equal in power and glory. 
The inference is so obvious as not to require to be 
pointed out to any person of common capacity, that 
each of them is truly and properly God; for it is evi- 
dent from the oneness of their nature, that, in this re- 
spect, there can be no difference. If we have succeeded 
in the proof that a Trinity is revealed in the Scriptures, 
we might proceed without delay to other subjects ; 
fully assured that he who redeemed us with his blood, 
and he who is the Author of our holiness and consola- 
tion, are not to be ranked among creatures, but are en- 
titled to the same religious honour which, by the con- 
sent of all, is due to the Father. But there are vari- 
ous considerations which point out the propriety of sus- 
pending our progress, and engaging in a more minute 
inquiry into the divinity of the Son and the Spirit. 
The deity of our Saviour will be the subject of this and 
some other lectures; and I request. your attention to 
the following preliminary remarks. 

First, The divinity of Christ is a fundamental arti- 
cle of our religion. No question which may come un- 
der our notice is of greater importance and interest than 
this, whether the founder of Christianity is God or man, 
the Creator or acreature? It does not relate to a sub- 
ordinate circumstance, but to the very essence of the 
religion, and the whole system is affected in whatso- 
ever way it is decided. Those who believe Jesus 
Christ to be God, and those who maintain that he is 
only a human being, profess two religions totally dif- 
ferent, as it were easy to show by a detail of particu- 
lars; they disagree in every thing, even In those arti- 

a shich both verbally acknowledge, because they 
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do not entertain the same views of them, and they hold 
them upon different grounds. ‘The adversaries of his 
divinity are more allied to Jews and Mahometans, than 
to those who are usually denominated Christians ; and 
to give them this name, is a misapplication of it equal- 
ly gross as it would be to call him a Newtonian, who 
denied gravitation, or him a Cartesian, who laughed at 
the doctrine of vortices. Dr. Priestley was highly of- 
fended at David Levi, the Jew, for telling him, that 
when he looked into the New Testament, he clearly 


‘ings of men of corrupt minds may devise. The her- 
etics of former times, disputed among themselves con- 
cerning the rank and dignity which ought to be assign- 
ed to Tien Christ; but in one thing they all ae 
that he was inferior to the Father, and could be ealled 
God only in a subordinate sense. His divinity is still 
denied by the Jews, who have renounced the faith of 
their ancestors, and maintain, that as there is one God, 3 


so there is but one person in the Godhead. It is de- 
nied by Mahometans, who acknowledge him to be a 


saw that Jesus of Nazareth was represented there as | prophet, but nothing more, inferring from the doctrine 
God, and that, for this reason, he could not consider | of the Unity, which they lay down as the fundamental 
the Doctor as a Christian. But Levi was right, and | article of their religion, that there is no distinction in 


the reply of Priestley, that every man is a Christian 
who acknowledges Jesus to be the Messiah, was fee- 
ble and ineffectual; for the Evangelists and Apostles 
teach that he was not only the Messiah, but the Son of 
the Living God. 

Sécundly, The divinity of Christ is a doctrine of 
great practical influence. Nothing is more common 
with some men, than to represent certain doctrines as 
speculative points, as subjects merely of curious and 
unprofitable inquiry, with a view to lesson our respect 
for them, and to prepare the way for the easy reception 
of the opposite errors. We might say to them, If 
they are only speculations, why are you so eager to re- 
fute them? Why do you not allow us quietly to hold 
our harmless belief? Their zeal betrays them, and 
shews that they regard these points as much more im- 
portant than they find it expedient to confess. But, 
besides the irreverence and impiety of such language, 
when used in reference to any thing which is contained 
in revelation, it is obviously false, although it may pro- 
duce the intended effect upon such persons as suffer 
themselves to be imposed upon by confident assertion 
and vague declamati No man can call the divinity 
of Christ a rout attending who does not use words 


the Divine Essence, and that God reigns without an 
equal ora Son. It is denied by those among ourselves 
who were formerly called Socinians, from Socinus the 
founder of their sect, one of the boldest blasphemers 
that ever appeared, but who now assume the name of 
Unitarians, to express the nature of their doctrine. It 
signifies believers in one God, and in this sense they 
mean it to be understood ; but it is unjust and arrogant 
to appropriate this name to themselves, since they well 
know that, on this head, our creed is equally precise. 
Their design is to exhibit Trinitarians as holding a plu- 
rality of Gods, although the latter disavow the charge ; 
and to persuade the world, that, of all Christians, they 
alone adhere to the first principle of natural and reveal- 
ed religion. But we are all Unitarians, and assent to 
the truth solemnly inculcated upon the peculiar people, 
“Hear, O Israel, Jenovau thy God is one Jenovan.’’ 
The only condition on which we will agree to call the 
followers of Socinus exclusively Unitarians is, that the 
name shall be understood by all parties, to denote be- 
lievers in only one person in the Godhead. The doc- 
trine of those who Jay claim to it is, that Jesus Christ 
was a mere man, the Son of Joseph and Mary, who 
was commissioned by God to teach morality, and to ; 
reveal clearly a future state, and that, having sealed his ; 
testimony with his blood, he rose from the grave to 

give us the hope of immortality. This is the sum of 

their Christianity ; and as it differs little from what is 

called Natural Religion, it seems to bea matter of no 

importance whether a man be a Unitarian or an infidel. 

There is reason to suspect that this pernicious doctrine 

has spread beyond the boundaries of the sect by which 

it is openly avowed: that it has found its way into 

churches professedly orthodox, and is taught by upprin- ’ 
cipled men, who have solemnly pledged themselves to 

preach a different faith. To these adversaries of our ‘ 
Saviour’s Divinity I might add Arians, who allow that 

he is more than a man, but maintain, that he is a crea- a 
ture, notwithstanding the magnificent titles with which 
they honour him, and the high functions which they 


at random, without attending to their meaning, or whose 
understanding is raised but a few degrees above that 
of achild. If Jesus Christ was only a man, it may 
be our duty to remember his works with admiration, 
and his benevolent labours for the good of mankind 
with gratitude ; but how feeble are these emotions, in 
comparison of the high and holy affections which will 
be excited by the belief of his Godhead! On the sup- 
position that he is God, he is entitled to our supreme 
regard, to love not inferior in strength to that of which 
the Father is the object: we ought to repose unresery- 
ed and unshaken confidence upon him, committing to 
his care, for time and eternity, our bodies and our souls ; 
we owe a respect to him which no prophet could claim, 
and are bound to receive his doctrines upon his own 
testimony, and to obey his commands solely in consid- 


eration of his authority. In a word, upon the question | represent him as performing, This sect was once pre- 3 
of his divinity it depends, whether we shall honour | dominant, but it gradually declined, and is now almost 
him with religious worship, or merely with civil re-| extinct. It has still adherents, but they are few in 4 


spect; for nothing higher is due to the person of a cre- 
ated being, with whatever office he is invested, and 
with whatever qualifications he is furnished. To a 
Saviour who is God, we may offer up prayers, interces- 
sions, and thanksgivings ; but if he is only a man, the 
worship which he has received from his f Ts in 
every age since the days of the apostles is idolatry, 
and thousands of the best and holiest men whom the 
world ever saw, have abe sin. into the grave under 


number}; the greater part of those who had rejected the 
proper Deity of Christ, having sunk into the lowest 
ny a of Socinianism. 

Nn opposition to these heresies, we affirm that our 
Saviour is a Divine Person in the strict sense of the 
term ; that he is God by nature, and not merely by title 
or office ; that in the words of Paul, he is ** God over 
all, blessed for ever.”? This proposition I shal] en- 
deavour to establish. As the Divinity of Christ is a 
doctrine of pure revelation, unassisted reason can give 
us no aid, and we must have recourse to the Scriptures 
for the only evidence by which it ean be proved. Ja 

Before entering upon the direct proof of this most © 
important truth, I would call your attention to the gen- mf 
eral language of the Scriptures concerning our Saviour, & 

o which I formerly alluded in speaking of the Trinity. a 
We have heard a Jew affirming, that the impressio * 
‘made upon himself and his brethren by reading» th» 
New Testament was, that Jesus is there represent- 
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the guilt of this damnable sin. 

Lastly, the dining our Saviour is a controverted 
point; although admitted by the great body of Chris- 
tians, it has been impugned by various individuals and 
sects. It would be tedious to enumerate the opinions 
respecting the person of Christ, which were pre 
ted in the early ages of the Church. Truth is 
error is infinite; for, having no fixed standa’ 
late its conclusions, it runs into as many w 


tastic forms as - 2 and wayward 
oe 
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ott as not only greater than a man, but asa Divine 
Person; and there is no doubt that every individual, 

who was not pre-occupied with the contrary idea, and 
thus prepared to explain away the strongest expres- 
sions, would rise from the perusal of it with the same 
conviction. This is virtually confessed by Unitarians, 
when they are at so much pains to soften terms and 
phrases, and to put a meaning upon them the most re- 
mote imaginable from the obvious import of the words ; 
for their elaborate criticism would be altogether un- 
necessary, if the sacred writings had not the appear- 
ance of teaching the doctrine, which they are so 
anxious to disprove. It is admitted that the Scrip- 
tures often describe our Redeemer as a man; and if this 
were all, there would be no controversy amony chris- 
tians respecting his person; but it is certain that they 
give names and titles, and ascribe attributes and opera- 
tions to him, which are applied to the Supreme Being 
both in the Old and in the New Testament. Now we de- 
mand from our opponents a satisfactory account of this 
strange phenomenon. If the Evangelists and Apos- 
tles knew that he was a man like themselves, why 
have they indulged in descriptions of his character, 
calculated to create a very different idea? It is vain 
to tell us of oriental idioms, and rhetorical figures ; be- 
cause the question recurs, Why did they make use of 
such figures and idioms in composing books, which 
were designed to instruct the nations of the west as 
well as of the east? They could not but he sensible, 
that such language was fitted to mislead; why did 
they not avoid it? Did they use words at random ? or 
were they careless of the effect? Not to say that such 
a supposition sets aside their inspiration, it would far- 
ther prove them to have been totally incompetent for 
the task, which they undertook, of giving to the world 
the true history of Christ and his religion. One pro- 
fessed object of their writings and their preaching was 
to reclaim mankind from idolatry; and was it the 
proper method of gaining this end, to talk of their 
Master in such a hyperbolical style, as was calculated 
to make men believe that he is a God, and has actual- 
ly led thousands and millions into this error; so that, 
if they have succeeded in abolishing one species of 
idolatry, by their unguarded manner of expressing 
themselves they have established another, and the Son 
of Mary has been, ever since, associated with the Crea- 
tor of the Universe as the object of religious worship? 
Unitarians have asserted, that the doctrine of the Di- 
vinity of Christ was borrowed from the Platonic philo- 
sophy by some of the early Fathers, and introduced un- 
der their authority into the church. But instead of re- 
sorting to this foreign source, we can account for its 
adoption in a more simple and natural way. The Fa- 
thers themselves tell us that they derived it from the 
Scriptures, and appeal to them for the proof of it. No 
person can be at a loss to know where this doctrine, 
whether true or false, was found. Ifthe immediate 
followers of our Saviour did not mean to teach it, they 
have been most unfortunate; for the great body of 
Christians for eighteen centuries have been fully per- 
suaded that they have taught it; and we ask, what oth- 
er method they could have taken, what other terms 
they could have chosen, if it had been really their de- 
sign to persuade us of his Deity ? 

According to Unitarians, Jesus Christ was only a 

prophet. It is admitted that he was superior to Moses ; 
but Moses, it is acknowledged, was next to him, no 
individual in the long succession of prophets being 
worthy to be compared with the man by whose ministry 
the law was given to the Israelites: and by that peo- 
ple he was held in the highest veneration. Yet, in re- 
ference to him no such language is used as is frequent- 
ly applied to our Lord. He is never called the ** Son 
of God,” and ** God over all ;’’ he is never said to have 
“created the world,” and to “uphold all things by the 
Vou. IL—V 11 
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word of his power.” Greatly as the Jews reverenced 
him, and zealous as they were for his honour, they 
would have accounted it blasphemy to speak of him 
in this manner. They never thought of deifying and 
worshipping him: they regarded him as the greatest 
of men, but still as merely a man. The reason is obvi- 
ous. There is not a single sentence in his own writ- 
ings, or in the other books of the Old Testament, which 
would lead them to entertain a more exalted idea of 
him. Why does the New Testament speak so differ- 
ently? Why does it elevate Jesus, not only above the 
prophets, to whom it is granted that he was superior, but 
above angels and all created beings ? Why does the style 
change, when he is the subject? Is it possible to ac- 
count for the new train of expressions, if he was only 
aman like Moses, although possessed of higher quali- 
fications? Will this difference, which does not af- 
fect his person or nature, justify the inspired writers in 
portraying him with the prerogatives and attributes of 
Godhead? It is impossible that any person of jude- 
ment and candour can think so. We are unavoidably 
led to suspect that there is some more substantial rea- 
son. In short, we are compelled to this conclusion, 
either that the Evangelists and Apostles were fools 
who knew not what they were saying, or that they 
were verily persuaded that their Mastery although a 
partaker of the same flesh and blood with themselves, 
possessed a superior nature, to which all perfection 
belonged. They described him as God, because they 
believed kim to be God; and in this belief they could 
not be mistaken, because it was founded upon a long 
and intimate acquaintance with him, and upon informa- 
tion which they had received from himself. 

These general observations upon the language of the 
New Testament, furnish at least, a strong presumption 
in favour of the doctrine of the Divinity of Christ. 
The argument, indeed, is conclusive, if the authority 
of the Sacred writers be admitted in matters of this 
kind, and it appear that they give such an account of 
our Saviour, as can be true only on the hypothesis that 
he is God as well as man. Let us proceed to con- 
sider, more particularly, what is their testimony con- 
cerning him. 

Unitarians maintain, that our Saviour began to be 
when he was born or was conceived in the womb of 
his mother, like another man, who prior to that period 
existed only in the elements of his being. But on 
looking into the Scriptures, we meet with many. pas- 
sages which obviously imply his pre-existence. I ap- 
peal to those texts which represent him as ‘ having 
come down from heaven,” “ having come from above,” 
“having come forth from the Father, and come into 
the world.”* ‘To come into the world,” simply de- 
notes being born, and the phrase is used in reference to 
men in general; but ‘to come forth from the Father, 
and come into the world,” is different, and implies ex- 
istence with the Father prior to his birth. Having 
been first with the Father, he afterwards entered into 
the habitation or the society of men, not by a change 
of place, but by the assumption of their nature. We 
would not tolerate such language from any other per- 
son, and should think the man insane who should say, 
I came forth from God, and am come into the world. 
It would be natural to et v were you with God 
before you were born? The phrases coming from above, 
and coming down from heaven, are determinate; they 
obviously import, that our Lord had his residence 
above, or in heaven, before he manifested himself in 
It is acknowledged, that when blessings 
are said to come froin above, nothing more is meant 
than that God is their Author; and the reason of such 
phraseology is, that as the Scriptures always speak of 
a local heaven, it is natural to represent the gifts of his 
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bounty as descending from it. But to say that a per- 
son came down from heaven, merely because he was a 
messenger from God, would be apt to mislead us hy 
giving a false idea of his origin, and would not be 
conformable to the language of Scripture on similar 
occasions; for we no where find the expression ap- 
plied to the mission of any other person. It is not 


manner, and repeats the affirmation, not only that the 
Word was with God, but that he was or existed; or, in 


of the new dispensation, existed at the commencement 
of that dispensation. An important piece of intelli- 
gence truly! which we should not have known, if his 
beloved disciple and familiar friend had not been pleased 


said that Moses, or Elijah, or the Baptist, came down 
from heaven. Since, then, Christ alone is spoken of 
in this manner, there must be a peculiar reason for it; 
and what can it be but his prior existence? He has 
himself settled the meaning by his words to the Jews, 
who were offended at his calling himself, the living 
bread that came down from heaven. ‘* What if ye 
shall see the Son of man ascend up where he was be- 
fore ?”* As we know that he really ascended tu heaven 
there can be no doubt that he really descended from it. 

The pre-existence of our Saviour is evidently implied 
in the phrase * to come in the flesh,” which we find in 
the first epistle of John.¢ It is not simply expressive 
of his participation of humannature, but of his assump- 
tion of it. It signifies an act by which he became 
man, and necessarily supposes the possession of an- 
other nature by which that act was performed ; as, when 
it is said of a man that he came in state, or came in 
disguise, it is intimated that he was previously a living 
agent capable of choice. Let the same expression be 
used concerning any other person, and see what would 
follow. Were we told that some one had come in the 
flesh, preaching a new religion, we should immediately 
ask, what does this mean? He has come in the flesh; 
could he have come in any other way? Was it in his 
power to come without flesh ? Might he have appeared 
as an angel? Does it depend upon men themselves 
whether they shal] be men, or beings of a different or- 
der? These questions, which would be perfectly natu- 
ral in any other a | proper in the present; and 
the only satisfactory answer to them is, that Jesus 
Christ did exist before his incarnation, and had power 
to take, or not to take, the nature of man. It could not 
have been said, that he came in the flesh, if, like all 
other human beings, he had been made man without 
his consent and without his knowledge. 

The next passage to which I shall direct your atten- 
tion, is in the Gospel of John. ‘In the beginning was 
the Word, 0 Acz<s, and the Word was with God, and the 
Word was God. ‘The same was in the beginning with 
God.”’+ The word 2px, here translated the beginning, 
signifies the commencement of any period or series of 
actions; but here, I apprehend, it denotes efernily, be- 
cause it appears from the context to have preceded the 
creation. In the same sense it is used in the eighth 
chapter of the Proverbs, where wisdom says, ‘I was 
set up from everlasting, from the beginning, ere ever 
the earth was;’’|| according to the Septuagint, # apy» 
mpo tou try yar wonres.§ It is enough, however, for our 
present purpose, that the beginning is anterior to the 
appearance of our Saviour upon earth. That he is the 
Aoyos, there can be no doubt with any person who reads 
the following verses, in which the A272: is deseribed as 
the true light to which John was sent to be itness, 
aud John was the forerunner of Christ. Unitarians, 
indeed, give us a view of the passage which would de- 
prive us of an argument from it for the pre-existence 
of our Lord. Accordin them, ‘the beginning” is 
the commencement of his ministry. In this beginning, 
he was with God, that is, as the older Socinians said, 
he was taken up into heaven to be instructed in the will 
of God; or, as the moderns say, he withdrew from the 
world to converse with God in retirement. It ought to 


be observed that the Evangelist affirms, in a solemn 
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particular attention. 
** Your father Abraham rejoiced to see my day; and he 
saw it, and was glad.” 
art not yet fifty years old, and hast thou seen Abra- 
ham?’ He had not asserted that he had seen Abraham, 


to inform us, that Jesus Christ was in being when he 
began to preach. 
Apostle was guilty of such trifling? Do Unitarian 
commentators believe it themselves ? 
perversion of the sense serves the purpose of support- 
ing their favourite doctrine, that our Saviour did not 
exist till he was born. . 


Can any man believe that an inspired 


No; but this 


Another passage in the Gospel of John is worthy of 
Our Saviour had said to the Jews, 


They said unto him, ‘* Thou 


or that Abraham had seen him, but only his day; but 
his hearers understood him to speak of co-existence 
with the patriarch; and as this interpretation of his 
words was just, he confirmed it: * Verily, verily, I 
say unto you, before Abraham was, Iam.”’* There is 
a striking peculiarity in these words, and an apparent 
violation of grammar, the present time being put before 
the past. ‘The reason may be, that the Speaker, in his 
Divine nature, exists in a mysterious manner; that time 
is nothing to him, in whose sight a thousand years are 
as yesterday when it is past, and as a watch in the 
night; that in this permanent, unsuccessive duration, 
there is no distinction of past and future. Be this as 
it may, the words clearly import, that although our 
Lord was not fifty years old, and. about two thousand 
years had elapsed since the death of Abraham, he 
might have seen, and had actually seen him, for he was 
in existence before the patriarch was, was made, or was 
born; for in all these ways the verb z«srba; has been 
translated, and any of them expresses its meaning. 
Strange methods have been employed to evade the evi- 
dence of this text. The elder Socinians gave this in- 
terpretation: ‘¢] am or exist before Abraham is made ;” 
that is, before he,who was originally called Abram a high 
father, shal] become truly Abraham the father of many 
nations, or before the calling of the Gentiles. Was 
this an answer to the objection of the Jews? Could it 
serve any purpose for Christ to affirm with emphasis 
of himself, what was equally true of every person who 
heard him? for they all existed before the gospel was 
preached to the nations of the world. Contemptible 
as this evasion is, Socinus tells us that his uncle Le- 
lius obtained this view of the text from Christ himself 
by many prayers. Justly might one of his contempo- 
raries say to him, that never in the course of his life 
had he met with a more perverted interpretation of 
Scripture. The modern Socinians give a different com- 
ment. ‘ Before Abraham was, I may be said to have 
existed as the Messiah, because I was appointed to this 
office by the Divine decree ;’ and they have the coun- 
tenance of Grotius. It seems, then, that things may 
be said to exist thousands of years before they exist, 


because God has determined to bring them to pass. a, 


may say that I existed before the flood, and we may 
all say that we existed from eternity; but it will be 
wise to refrain from such language, if we wish to es- 


cape the charge of folly or insanity. Again lask, how 


was this answer to the purpose? What light did it 
throw upon the subject of discourse? How did it 

eet the inquiry of the Jews? What did our Lord 
affirm of himself, which was not true of every other 
prophet? But taking the words in their plain, natural 


meaning, they are an answer to the question, Hast | 
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other words, he affirms that Jesus Christ, the Author — 


ON GOD: THE DIVINITY OF CHRIST. 


thou seen Abraham? ‘Yes, I have seen him, for I was 
before him. ? ; 

I shall mention only one other passage; ‘* And now, 
O Father, glorify thou me with thine own self, with the 
glory which I-had with thee before the world was.’’* 
In this passage, our Lord speaks of glory in reference 
to the future and the past. He refers to the future, 
when he prays that his Father would now glorify him, 
that is, after his sufferings; he refers to the past, when 
hesays that he had glory with the Father before the world 
began. The import of the prayer is, that his original 
glory might be manifested in a particular manner, or 
after a temporary obscuration. We have here an an- 
swer to an objection, that Christ cannot be conceived 
to pray for the same state of glory which, on the sup- 
position of his pre-existence, he enjoyed before his hu- 
miliation, because it had never been lost. But it had 
been concealed from the eyes of men by his voluntary 
abasement, and it would be displayed in a new light, 
by his exaltation in our nature to the throne of the uni- 
verse, and by the result of his administration in the 
perfection and eternal happiness of his people. Uni- 
tarians, and some others, have held that this, as well 
as the former passage, refers to the Divine decrees, 
and understand ‘the glory which he had with the Fa- 
ther before the world was,” to be the glory which the 
Father had purposed to confer upon him. But the 
same reasoning may be opposed to both interpretations. 
Things future are sometimes represented as present, 
particularly in the prophetical style ; but it is contrary 
to the laws of language, especially in a narrative of 
facts, to describe things present, or on the eve of ac- 
complishment, as having taken place many ages be- 
fore. How would it sound if a good man, who had 
the hope of immortality, should say, I was glorified in 
the presence of God, before I or any created being ex- 
isted? Let us not put words into the mouth of our 
Saviour which would be extravagant and absurd if ut- 
tered by any other person. 

The pre-existence of Christ is sufficiently established 
by the passages quoted; and the Unitarian doctrine of 
his simple humanity is proved to be unscriptural. But 
more is necessary to demonstrate his divinity. Arians 
allow that he existed before his manifestation in human 
nature, but they do not admit that he is God in the prop- 
er sense of the term. The doctrine of the founder of 
the sect was, that there was a time when Christ was 
not, and that he was created before all worlds. They 
have this advantage, that they are not under the neces- 
sity of explaining away, by dishonest criticism, many 
passages which press upon the Unitarian system. 
They can understand literally those texts which we 
have considered, and say without equivocation or men- 
tal reservation, that Christ was with God in the begin- 
ning, and had glory with him before the foundation of 
the world; that he existed before Abraham; that he 
came down from heaven, and camein the flesh. Those 
things, which are affirmed of him, are strictly true ac- 
cording to their system, which is more plausible than 
that of Socinians, and thus far agrees with the plain 
meaning of Scripture. Itis therefore surprising that 
so many of its friends should have abandoned it, and 
adopted the doctrine of the simple humanity of Christ, 
which is embarrassed with so many additional difficul- 

‘ties. An Arian can not only go along with the Scrip- 
tures, when they assert. that our Lord existed before 
his incarnation, but can give him the high titles which 
he receives, and ascribe to him the mighty works which 
are there represented as having been performed by him. 
He does not hesitate to say that the Son created the 
world, and appeared to the patriarchs, and governed the 
Church under the old dispensation ; nor to call him-the 
image of the invisible God, and the first-born of every 
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creature, the brightness of the Father’s glory, and the 
express image of his person. He can use such lan- 
guage with a nearer approximation ‘to the truth thana 
Socinian, who is compelled to fritter it away into mere 
inanity ; to reduce the pompous display of metaphors 
and similes into humble and creeping sense. Yet the 
distance- between us and Arians is immense. This 
Being, whom they portray in such magnificent terms, 
is a creature superior to angels, but alike indebted for 
his existence to the will and power of the Almighty, — 
a God not by nature, but by office. In the following 
discussion, therefore, we shall have to contend with 
them as well as with Unitarians, while we endeavour 
to prove, in opposition to both, that Jesus Christ is tru- 
ly and properly a Divine Person, a partaker of the 
same nature with the Father, and possessed of all<his 
perfections. 

In prosecuting this design, I might go over the Scrip- 
tures in regular order, selecting such information as 
they supply with respect to his personal dignity. It 
would not be necessary to confine your attention to the 
New Testament, because the Old is a part of the same 
revelation, and amidst its notices and predictions may 
be expected to give us some knowledge of his charac- 
ter, as well as of the work which he had undertaken 
to accomplish. Butthis method would be tedious, and 
would require more time than can be allotted to this 
department of our course. ‘There is a classification of 
the proofs which we may commodiously adopt, because 
it is a comprehensive one, and, arranging them under 
distinct heads, leads the mind, by a clear and succes- 
sive induction, to the conclusion. Jesus Christ. is 
proved to be God equal to the Father, by the ascription 
of the same names, and perfections, and works and 
worship to him. a 

In the first place, Let us attend to the Divine names 
which are given to him in the Scriptures. That he is 
called, Ged, is so well known, that it is almost super- 
fluous to produce particular passages. Now, it is ac- 
knowledged, that the name is sometimes given to crea- 
tures, to magistrates and angels ; and Moses is said to 
have been a god to Pharaoh.* In the latter case, the 
meaning evidently is that Moses was in the room of 
God to Pharaoh, delivered God’s commands to him, 
and denounced his judgments. The name, as we shall 
see, is used concerning Christ in a quite different man- 
ner. It may be observed, that when creatures are call- 
ed gods, we are led to a figurative sense, not only by 
the plural number—which shews that their real divini- 
ty cannot be meant, because it is a fundamental doc- 
trine of religion that there is only one—but by some 
adjunct or circumstance which qualifies the term ; 
whereas in its application to our Saviour, the laws of 
just reasoning require it to be literally understood. If 
it is said to earthly princes, ‘‘ Ye are gods,” it is ad- 
ded in the same breath, ‘but ye shall die like men ;’’} 
and when angels are addressed as gods, they are at the 
same time commanded to acknowledge their inferiority 
by worshipping the first-begotten of the Father:{ but 
the Godhead of our Saviour is expressed in such terms, 
and associated with such attributes and operations, as 
demonstrate it to be absolute. 

‘¢ The Word was God.’’|| He was made a God, say 
the Socinians ; but the deification of a creature is a no- 
tion which receives no countenance from Scripture, and 
it may be pronounced to be impossible. How was it 
done? Was a divine nature given to him? or were 
divine perfections communicated to him? - Not a 
word of these things is to be found in the Bible, and 
either supposition is grossly absurd. How could a 
man be changed into a God? or how could a limited 
nature be endowed with omniscience and omnipotence ? 
iy We ee 
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Modern Socinians translate the passage thus, The word 
was a God; but how strange is-it to the ears of chris- 
tians to speak of more Gods than one, as if, like the 
heathens, we had subordinate deities! No; they say, 
our meaning is that he is a figurative god, like magis- 
trates and Moses. Besides that, in the following 
verses, the Evangelist ascribes to him a work which is 
peculiar to the true God, namely, the creation of all 
things,* the original does not admit of this translation. 
—©xs, they reply, is without the article, and ought there- 
fore to be rendered a God. But the idiom of the 
Greek language is violated, and scholars know, that 
while the subject of a proposition admits, the predicate 
rejects, the article, and that the proposition, “The 
Word was God,”’ could have been expressed only as it 
is, ©xs nyo acyes. It is evident, that although es stands 
first in order, it is the predicate of the sentence, and de- 
notes what ‘e acpec, the subject, is. This criticism, then, 
proves only the ignorance of those who have made it. 

“Unto the Son he saith, Thy throne, O God, is for 
ever and ever.’*+ To evade the evidence of this text, 
Unitarians tell us that it may be translated, ** God is 
thy throne ;”? because the words rendered O God, are 
not Ge, in the vocative, but ‘¢@#s, in the nominative. 
They ought to have remembered, that this is a Greek 
idiom, and that in the Attic dialect, the nominative is 
frequently put for the vocative. God is said to bea 
shield, a rock, and a fortress to his people, and as in 
these cases it is signified that he protects and defends 
them, there is nothing inconsistent with his dignity and 
supremacy. ‘ But it is the reverse in the case before 
us. A throne,” it has been justly remarked, ** derives 
its dignity from the character and dominion of the so- 
vereign who sits upon it. To call the Eternal Majes- 
ty the throne of a creature,”” as the Messiah is suppos- 
ed to be, ‘seems little suitable to the reverence which 
is ever to be maintained towards the Creator, and which 
is one of the most distinguishing characters of the 
Scripture style.” The design of the Apostle, in quot- 
ing these words of the Psalmist, is to prove the superi- 
ority of Christ to the heavenly messengers. He be- 
gins well, by shewing that God makes the winds his 
messengers, and flames of fire his ministers, thus re- 
ducing angels to the condition of servants; but he does 
not end well, if he say only that God is the throne of 
Christ, or the support of his authority. Where is the 
contrast? If he has given power to our Saviour, and 
upholds him in the exercise of it, he has done the 
same thing to angels and other ministers of his will; 
and how does his pre-eminence appear? If we read, 
“Thy throne, O God, is for ever and ever,” the point 
is decided, for he is God, and they are creatures; but 
the new translation destroys the force of the argument, 
and must therefore be false. The ancient versions 
agree with ours; and as far as I know, the new transla- 
lation was not thought of till modern times, when argu- 
ments against the divinity of Christ were eagerly sought 
and collected from every quarter. We may rest satis- 
fied that this is another passage in which our Saviour 
is called, God, in the proper sense of the term. 

The Apostle Paul, when enumerating the privileges 
and honours of the Jews, thus expresses the last and 
greatest of them :—** And of whom, as concerning the 
flesh, Christ came, who is God over all, blessed for 
ever. Amen.’’|| This single passage furnishes a de- 
cisive answer to the question respecting the divinity of 
our Saviour. The adversaries of this doctrine, fully 


aware that it is fatal to their system, have tried every. 


possible method of destroying its force. * Of whom 
Christ came,” ‘o wy ert wravray ©t0.§ ‘O wy connects @soc 
with Xperes, and is used for c¢ et, To evade this 
evidence that he is God, they have proposed a differ- 
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ent reading, ‘ev ‘o—of whom, namely, the Jews, is God 
over all; that is, he is their God. But besides that, if 
this were the genuine reading, the article must, by the 
laws of the language, have been prefixed to wasyuros, 
(‘ey ‘o emt mavray Osos o evracyntos” ) which it is not; the al- 
teration is made without the authority of a single manu- 
script; in order to silence the testimony of Scripture in 
favor of a particular doctrine. It is a mere conjecture, 
which Griesbach has mentioned among his various 
readings, while it would have been more worthy of 
him to have passed it over with contempt. We have 
said more than enough of it, and proceed to another at- 
tempt to annihilate the evidence, by converting the 
words into a doxology ; asif the Apostle, while review- 
ing the instances of divine goodness to his nation, had 
felt the spirit of devotion arise, and burst forth into an 
expression of praise, **God over all be blessed. for 
ever!” it is an overwhelming objection, that the 
words cannot be so translated without a violation of the 
idiom of the language. In all the doxologies where 
tvacy»res occurs in the New Testament and in the Sep- 
tuagint, (and more than forty instances have been ob- 
served,) it is placed at the beginning of the sentence. 
If, then, Paul had intended a doxology, he would have 
said, wacprres ‘s wy ert ravta@y Qes es Tous aswyaes.t - As he 
has placed the words in a different order, they are 
plainly and necessarily an affirmation concerning the 
person last spoken of, namely Christ, who is pronounc- 
ed to be God. And you will observe, that there is no 
room for the pretext which is employed in other places, 
that he may be called God in a figurative and subordi- 
nate sense; because he is denominated ‘c @ece ex: r2yray, 
the Supreme God, or the Most High God over all the 
earth. That he may and ought to be so designated, 
will be readily admitted by those who believe, and en- 
tertain just notions of, the Trinity ; for if the nature is 
the same, the persons must be equal, and one of them 
cannot be greater than another. 

When Jesus shewed the wounds in his hands and 
his feet, Thomas said unto him, ‘“* My Lord, and my 
God.”{ We are told that this was merely a sudden 
expression of surprise and admiration. But to use the 
name of God on such occasions is profane ; it is the prac- 
tice of irreligious men, and would not have been imi- 
tated by a follower of Christ in the presence of his Mas- 
ter; or if he had inadvertently fallen into it, he would 
not have passed without reprehension. We have no 
evidence from the Scriptures that the Jews indulged in 
such exclamations, although they are too common 
among Christians. It has been said again, that they 


are an ejaculation addressed to the Father, ** My Lord, 


and my God, how great is thy power!” or, * 
and my God has done this.’ 
that according to the Evangelist the words were not 
addressed to the Father, but to Christ, ““ Thomas said 
unto him,” &ec. It follows that Chri as acknow- 
ledged by Thomasas his Lord and his God and sure- 
ly if he had been in an error, his Master would have 
set him right. 

Besides the passages which have been quoted, there 
are several others in which the name of God is given to 
our Saviour, but the evidence does not appear to com- 
mon readers, in consequence of the manner in which 
they have been translated. It is a rule laid down by 


y Lord 


some late critics, that when two or more personal or at-. 


tributive nouns, joined by a copulative or copulatives, 
are assumed of the same person or thing, before the first 
attributive the article is inserted, before the remaining 
ones it is omitted. It follows, that when two or more 


attributives occur with the article prefixed only to the ~ 


first, they ought to be understood as referring to the 
same individual. For example, if we find Xporor and 
_* Of whom (is) the blessed God overall. _ 

+ Blessed be he Be = is God over all for ever. 


§ Who being (i.e. is) God overall.| { John xx.28. 


We need only reply, 
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®©e¢ coupled by the conjunction x2z:* and ‘ before 
Xpierroc, but not repeated before ©e:, we must not ex- 
plain them as referring to two persons but to one, and 
as asserting that he who is Christ, is also God. This 
canon has been established by examples from the clas- 
sics, from the New Testament, and from the Fathers; 
so that we are fully authorized to apply it for the cor- 
rection of some passages, in which, in consequence of 
not attending to it, our translators have misrepresented 
the sense. Dr. Wordsworth, who has examined the 
subject with great care, says, ‘‘I have observed more, I 
am persuaded, than a thousand instances of the form 
“o Xpioroc x21 ees, some hundreds of instances of ‘o jeyas 
Geos uxt cwrrp,t and not fewer than several thousands of 
the form ‘o Geos x21 g@rp,+ while in no single case have 
I seen, where the sense could be determined, any one 
of them used but only of one person.”’|| The Fathers 
are good authority, as they certainly were acquainted 
with the idiom of their own language. When the same 
phrases, therefore, occur in the New Testament, we 
are bound to understand them as they were understood 
by the Greeks. On this ground we beg leave to differ 
from the received version in some texts, and to give a 
translation more conformable to the original :—‘* Look- 
ing for the glorious appearing of the Great God and 
our Saviour Jesus Christ,’’§ ought to be, the appearing 
of our Great God and Saviour Jesus Christ ; rou pey2acu 
Bev uri oarupoc ‘nprav lnocu Xpisettv. ** That the name of 
our Lord Jesus Christ may be glorified in you, and ye 
in him, according to the grace of our God and the Lord 
JesusChrist,”47 should be rendered, according to the 
grace of our God and Lord Jesus Christ ; tov eu ‘uproy 
us Kupiou lncou Xpiorcv. ** No whoremonger—hath any in- 
heritance in the kingdom of Christ and of God,’’** in the 
kingdom of the Christ and God ; # +» B2eiwua rou Xpiorou 
xxi @ev. ** I charge thee before God and the Lord Je- 
sus Christ,’’tt+ before the God and Lord Jesus Christ ; 
fveomiyv rou Oey xs Kuptou Inocu Xperov. ** Through the 
righteousness of God, and our Saviour Jesus Christ,” ¢{ 
through the righteousness of our God and Saviour Jesus 
Christ ; tov Qecu ‘nav uxt cornpos cou Xpiorov. 6 Ungod- 
ly men, denying the only Lord God, and our Lord Jesus 
Christ,’’|||| denying Jesus Christ the only Lord and our 
Lord ; rev pacvey derrroray x2 xuptov Sypeav Inocuv Xpicroy. 

Enough has been said to prove that, according to 
the New Testament, Christ is God in the true and prop- 
er sense of the word. But this is not the only name 
expressive of his divinity, and in the next Lecture I 
shall shew that he is also called Jenovan. 


—— 


LECTURE XXXI. - 


ON THE DIVINITY OF CHRIST. 


Divinity of Christ inferred from the ascription to him of the 
title Jehovah ; Instances—Inferred from the ascription to 
him of Divine Perfections; as Eternity, Omnipreseuce, Omni- 
science, Immutability, and Omnipotence—Inferred from the 
ascription to him of Divine Works ; Instances. 


I procEeED to another name which is given to our Sa- 
viour. God revealed himself to his ancient people by 
the name Jenovan, derived from the verb nin, to de or 
fo subsist, and therefore signifying Ens, Existens ab 
zterno ef in xternum, or the self-existent and eternal 
Being. Its import shews that it cannot be given to a 
creature, but is appropriated to God; and accordingly 


* Christos—Theos—kai, Christ— God—and. 

+ The great God and Saviour. { The God and Saviour. 
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he makes an exclusive claim to it in Scripture. As the 
name of a man distinguishes him from all other men, 
so the name, Jenovan, distinguishes the Most High 
from all other beings. ‘*Seek ye him that maketh the 
seven stars and Orion, and turneth the shadow of death 
into the morning, and maketh the day dark with night ; 
that calleth for the waters of the sea, and poureth them 
out upon the face of the earth; JeHovan is his name,’’* 
The Psalmist ‘says, ** That men may know that thou, 
whose name alone is Jenovan, art the most High over 
all the earth.”’t These passages are instances of the 
exclusive ascription of this name to the Creator and 
Governor of the universe, and prove that it is peculiar 
to him. I shall, however, add one quotation more, in 
which he takes it to himself, with a solemn declaration 
that he will] not give it, and consequently that it ought 
not to be given, to any other: ‘Iam Jenovan; thatis 
my name: and my glory will I not give to another, 
neither my praise to graven images.”{ It implies 
something in which no other can share: the glory of 
underived and independent existence belongs to no man 
or angel. 

Now, the argument which we found upon these pass- 
ages is this, that if this name is given to Jesus Christ, 
he is not a created or a nominal God, but a divine per- 
son, distinct, it is acknowledged, from the Father, but 
united with him in the same self-existent essence. It 
is objected, that there are several instances in which 
this name is given to a creature. To mention one, he 
who appeared to Moses in the burning bush is called 
JeHovan, and yet is said to have been an angel. But 
before this passage can be fairly alleged against us, it 
must be proved that he was a created angel, contrary to 
the belief of the Church in all ages, that this was the 
same person who was afterwards manifested in human 
nature as the Messenger of God, and was then the Guide 
and Guardian of the peculiar people. It is objected, 
that Moses called an altar which he had erected Jz- 
HOVAH-nissi, my banner ;|| and that when the ark was 
taken up to be removed to another place, he addressed 
it in these words, ** Rise up, Jenovan, and let thine 
enemies be scattered :’” when it rested again, he said, 
* Return, O JeHovan, unto the many thousands of 
Israe]l.”’§ But these passages are cited to no purpope, 
because it wil! immediately appear, that they are not 
parallel to those in which our Saviour is described as 
Jenovan. It is evident that inanimate objects could 
be so called only ina figurative sense, and could be 
considered in no other light than as memorials of him 
after whom they are denominated. The altar was not 
JeHovan, but was dedicated to his honour; the ark was 
merely a symbol of his presence; and Moses addressed 
his words not to it, but to Him who appeared above it, 
between the cherubim. We give the same account 
of the passage in Ezekiel, which says; ‘* The name of 
the city from that day shall be Jznovan is there :’ of 
which the meaning obviously is, that the city shall 
be the residence of Jenovan, who will manifest his pres- 
ence in it by the operaticns of his power and grace. 
The application of the name to our Saviour, suggests 
totally different ideas. He is a living person, and is 
throughout the Scriptures represented as possessing the 
attributes, and performing the works, of God; and 
hence we are authorised to consider it as applied to him 
in the true and literal sense of the term. If it is prov- 
ed that he is God, because he is called God, it will be 
proved that he is Jenovan, if it is found that he is call- 
ed Jenovan without a figure. 

In the sixth chapter of the prophecies cf Isaiah, we 
have an account of a vision in which he saw the Lord 
high and lifted up, and heard the seraphim adoring. 
him :—* Holy, holy, holy is Jexovan of Hosts; the 
Spee ee a Se 
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whole earth is full of his glory.”* If we turn to the 
twelfth chapter of John, we shall find him quoting the 
words which Jenovat addressed to the prophet on the 
occasion, and then adding, ‘* These things said Ksaias, 
when he saw his glory, and spake of him.’’} “Whose 
glory did he see ? Christ is the subject of the Evange- 
list’s discourse, and to him only can the pronoun refer. 


Isaiah therefore saw the glory of Christ, when he saw | 


Jenovan in the temple: he saw it, not with the eye of 
his mind, contemplating future scenes, but with his 
bodily eyes. Is it not then certain, that Christ is Jn- 
HOVAH ? 

Isaiah x]. 3—** The voice of him that erieth in the 
wilderness, Prepare ye the way of Jenoyan, make 
straight in the desert a highway for our God.” Hear 
what an Evangelist says; ‘In those days came John 
the Baptist, preaching in the wilderness of Judea.”— 
‘For this is he that was spoken of by the prophet 
Esaias, saying, The voice of one crying in the wilder- 
ness, Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make his paths 
straight.”+ ‘To these verses we may join the words 
of the angel to Zacharias concerning his promised son: 
** He shall go before him,” the Lord God of the chil- 
dren of Israel, ** in the spirit and power of Elias, to— 
make ready a people prepared for the Lord.”|| We 
see the prophecy, and we see its fulfilment. ‘* The 
voice crying in the wilderness” was the voice of the 
Baptist; ‘* the way of Jenovan” was prepared by his 
ministrations, while he excited, in the minds of the 
people, an expectation of the appearance of the Messiah ; 
and consequently the Messiah is Jenovan. The in- 
ference is so obvious, that all evasion is vain. 

Jer. xxiii. 5, 6. ‘* Behold the days come, saith the 
Lord, that I will raise unto David a righteous Branch, 
and a King shall reign and prosper, and shall execute 
judgment and justice in the earth. In his days Judah 
shall be saved, and Israel shall dwell safely ; and this 
is his name whereby he shall be called, Jenovan our 
Righteousness.” It is admitted by Jews and Chris- 
tians that this is a prediction of the Messiah. Some 
read, this is the name which Jehovah shall call him, our 
Righteousness ; but the most distinguished interpreters 
contend for our translation; and so it seems to have 
been understood by the author of the Greek version, 
who, however, has not given the sense of the two He- 
brew words 13p7¥ m)7,§ but has joined them together 
as belonging to the same person, x21 rovro ro ovopee ‘o 
x2areres auto xupios lwoedex.] The corresponding passage 
in chap. Xxxill. 16, is wanting in the Vatican and Alex- 
andrian manuscripts of the Septuagint, but is found in 
some others, thus : Touro exrs 0 ovo 0 xavSuceras Kuplos 
dixasocum nuwy.** Tt is objected that, in this latter pass- 
age, the name is given to Jerusalem. ‘ This is the 
name wherewith she shall be called, Jenovan our 
righteousness.”’ But the words have been rendered, 
this is he who shall call to her, Jehovah our righteousness. 
The word name is notin the original Hebrew. It is 
supposed by some critics, that the passage has sustain- 
ed an alteration, and that it was originally the same as 
in the twenty-third chapter, and as it is found in sever- 
al manuscripts. There is little reason to doubt that the 
Messiah is here announced as JenovaH, and as our 
Righteousness, in allusion to the inestimable benefit 
resulting to us from his mediation,. ‘* He brought in an 
everlasting righteousness,” and ‘* of God is made to us 
righteousness.” 


Isaiah viii. 13, 14. * Sanctify Jenovan of hosts him- 


* Isaiah vi.3. + John xii. 41. ¢ Matt. iii. 1, 3. || Luke i. 17. 

§ The Lord our Righteousness. 

YT Dr. Dick appears to think that the clanse should be ren- 
* dered, “ And this is the name which the Lord Josedek ‘shall 


call him,” instead of, “ And this is the name which the Lord 
shall call him, Josedek.” Sy 


** This is the name which he shall be called, Lord our Right- | 


eousness. 


from the ascription of divine perfections to him. 
know nothing of any being but by its properties. What 
matter and spirit are, we cannot tell ; but there are cer- 
tain qualities by which they are distinguished, and 
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self; and let him be your fear, and let him be your 
dread. And he shall be fora sanctuary; but for a 
stone of stumbling, and for a rock of offence, to both 
the houses of Israe]; for a gin and fora snare to the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem.” But these words are ap- 
plied to Christ in the 8th verse of the second chapter of 


the first Epistle of Peter.—Isaiah xlv. 21—23. ‘Who 


hath declared this from ancient time? who hath told it 


from that time? have not I Jenovan t—I have sworn 


by myself, the word has gone out of my mouth in 
righteousness, and shall not return, That unto me every 
knee shall bow, every tongue shall swear,’’? When we 
find an apostle representing it as the design of the ex- 


altation of Christ, that every knee should bow at his 


name, and every tongue confess that he is Lord ;* and 
quoting this passage as a proof that we shall all ap- 
pear before his judgment seat,t can we doubt that he 
was considered by Paul as the Jenovan who speaks 
in the writings of the prophets ’—Zechariah xii. 10. 
In the preceding context, the speaker is Jenovan, and 
he says, **I will pour upon the house of David, and up- 
on the inhabitants of Jerusalem, the spirit of grace and 
of supplications; and they shall look upon me whom 
they have pierced.” The last words are quoted by the 
Evangelist John on the occasion of our Saviour’s side 
being pierced with a spear.t But Jesovan declares 
that it was he who was treated in this manner. How 
could this be, since the Divine nature is impassible ? 
The words are intelligible upon our hypothesis, and up- 
on no other, that he, who suffered on the cross, was 
greater than he seemed to be, was the Son of God as 
well as the Son of Mary, the eternal and living One, 


and a man of flesh and blood. 

These passages are sufficient to shew that our Sa-. 
viour receives the name of Jenovan; and as God ap- 
propriates it to himself, and declares that he will not 
give it to another, it follows, that although he was 
born in Bethlehem, and died on Calvary, he is fitly de- 
scribed by the name which is expressive of eternal and 
independent existence. 


In the second place, We prove the Divinity of Christ 
We 


when we discover those of the one class or the other, 
we pronounce that the subject, in which they inhere, is 
matter or spirit. Properties are inseparable from es- 
sences. A stone does not think, nor is a mind tangible 
and divisible. Sensation, motion, and instincts dis- 
tinguish the inferior animals ; reason is characteristic of 
man ; and ascending to the highest Being in the uni- 
verse, we conceive him to possess perfections, of which 
there are either no traces in his creatures, or only faint 
lineaments which preclude all comparison, and place 
them at an immeasurable distance from him. Infinite 
as they are, they could not exist in a finite nature; for 
it would be an express contradiction vape Prose a be- 
ing to be limited and unlimited; to be bounded in es- 
sence, but unbounded in energies; to be confined to a 
portion of space, and yet to operate throughout all 
space. If, then, we find that divine properties are 
ascribed to any person, by authority which proves that 
they do actually belong to him, we must believe that 
his nature is divine. Absolute eternity, immensity, 


omniscience, and omnipotence, are incompatible with 


the idea of a creature. : 
First, Eternity is ascribed to Christ, by which I mean, 
not merely an existence which will have no end, for 
in this sense angels and human spirits are eternal, but 
an existence which had no beginning. He is said to 
have been “ in the beginning with God,” that is, as the 
Evangelist explains himself, * before any thing was 
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made; “to have been before all things,” and “ to 
have had glory with the Father before the world was.’’* 
~ It may be objected, that these expressions prove only 
is pre-existence, and that he might have been created 
before all worlds, as Arians believe. But, to affirm of 
“any person that he existed before any thing was made, 
is to exempt him from the number of creatures ; and, if 
there had been no prejudice in the way, would have 
been universally so understood. If, however, our an- 
tagonists demand something more explicit, I would re- 
mind them that, in his first Epistle, John calls him 
“‘that eternal life which was with the Father, and was 
manifested”? to the world ;f pretty plainly signifying, 
that before his incarnation he possessed an eternal ex- 
istence. In the Book of Revelation, he says of him- 
self, “Iam the First, and the Last, and the Living 
one.”” ‘J am the Alpha and the Omega, the Begin- 
ing and the End, the First and the Last.”£ The same 
idea is here thrice repeated in different terms, and this, 
added to the solemnity of the language, unavoidably 
Jeads us to regard it as an important one. I cannot con- 
ceive -how any man could persuade himself, that such 
language might be used of a creature. It does not ad- 
mit of being explained as signifying any thing less than 
an eternal duration; and God applies it to himself in 
the Old Testament: ‘‘ Who hath wrought and done it, 
calling the generations from the beginning? I Jenovan, 
the First, and with the Last; Iam he.” ‘Tam the 
First, and Iam the Last, and besides me there is no 
God.’’ “Tam he; I am the First, I also am the 
Last.’’| There is another passage in the Revelation, 
the application of which has been disputed, but in 
which there is reason to think that Christ is the speak- 
er. “I am Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the 
ending, saith the Lord,” or, according to Griesbach’s 
corrected text, ** The Lord God, which is, and which 
was, and which is to come, the Almighty.’’§ In the 
preceding verse, Christ is expressly mentioned ; and 
after the two next verses, he announces himself in the 
“same words: “Iam Alpha and Omega, the First and 
the Last.” If he is a different being from the Lord 
God, why does he immediately assume his style? 
Would it have been dutiful and reverent to proclaim 
himself by the titles under which the Creator had re- 
vealed himself a moment before? At any rate, if the 
speakers are different, they are both possessed of the 
absolute eternity which the titles denote.—The last 
eae which I shall produce is in Micah: “ But thou, 
ethlehem Ephratah, though thou be little among the 
thousands of Judah, yet out of thee shall he come forth 
unto me, that is to be Ruler in Israel; whose goings 
forth have been of old, from everlasting.” An exis- 
tence which should commence in time, and an existence 
which had no beginning, are both ascribed to the Mes- 
siah. To assert that his goings. forth were from ever- 
lasting, because God had made an eternal decree con- 
cerning him, (in respect of which there was no differ- 
ence between him and every other Bethlehemite), is so 
- gross a perversion, that it is unworthy of farther at- 
tention. ‘Though the two principal terms,” (o> and 
poy), says Dr. Smith, “taken separately, are occa- 
sionally used to denote a limited (yet to present and 
human apprehensions, a very long and hidden) period ; 
the proper and usual meaning of each is a REAL ETER- 
NiTy ; each occurs in passages evidently intended to be 
the most solemn assertions of Infinite Duration, and 
the combination of the two furnishes the strongest ex- 
pressions for that purpose, of which the Hebrew lan- 

guage is capable.”** 
In the second place, Another divine perfection which 


* John i. 2, and xvii, 5. + 1 Johni.2. 
t Rev. 1.17, 18, and xxii. 13. |} Isaiah xli. 4. xliv.6. xlviii. 12. 
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is ascribed to Jesus Christ, is omnipresence. I need 
not say that thisis a perfection peculiar to God, and of 
which there is not even a shadow in any creature, be- 
cause it implies immensity of nature. ‘ Am-La God 
at hand, saith the Lord, and not a God afar off? Do 
not I fill heaven and earth? saith the Lord.”* We 
cannot remove from his presence; but whether we 
ascend to heaven, or descend into hell, or fly on the 
wings of the morning to the ends of the earth, he is 
there to meet us. Now let us observe whether any 
thing is said in Scripture concerning our Lord, which 
implies the possession of this perfection; and as there 
can be no doubt among Christians that he knows his 


own nature, and is the faithful and true Witness, Ishali _ 


lay before you his own words. ‘ No man hath ascended 
up to heaven, but he that came down from heaven, even 
the Son of Man which is in heaven.”’+ The meaning 
of the first part of this verse has been differently ex- 
plained, not being quite obvious, because it refers to an 
ascension to heaven as a past event. He had said to 
Nicodemus, who was astonished at the doctrine of the 
new birth, ‘‘ Verily, verily, I say unto thee, we speak 
that we do know, and testify that'we have seen; and 
ye receive not our witness. If I have told you earthly 
things, and ye believe not, how shall ye believe if I tell 
you of heavenly things?”’{ He adds, that he only was 
qualified to give information concerning these things, 
for no man, but himself, had been in heaven to acquire 
the knowledge of them, by immediate intercourse with 
God. It is not affirmed that he had ascended to heaven, 
but that no other man had. Unitarians give a figurative 
meaning to the whole verse, and express it thus: ‘No 
one has ever been admitted to a participation of the Di- 
vine counsels, except the Son of man, Jesus of Nazareth, 
who has been commissioned to reveal the will of God 
to man, and is perfectly instructed and qualified for this 
purpose.” But what strange language do they put into 
the mouth of our Lord ; language calculated to mislead, 
while it would have been equally easy to express the 
matter plainly, and much better, as all danger of mis- 
take would have been prevented. He who has no end 
to serve by perverting the words, will acknowledge 
that they teach a literal descent from heaven, and, what 
is more directly to our purpose, his presence in heaven 
at the time when he was addressing Nicodemus: ‘The 
Son of man who 7s’? not who was “in heaven.” He 
had descended from it, economically, by assuming our 
nature; but he had not left it in respect of his essence. 
He had another nature besides that which was visible, 
a nature which was not confined to one place. By de- 
claring that he was on earth and in heaven at the same 
time, he assumed that Divine perfection which is ex- 
pressed in the words formerly quoted: “Do not I fill 
heaven and earth, saith the Lord ?’? The evidence: of 
this passage presses hard upon the opponents of his 
Divinity ; and Dr. Priestley was driven to his last shift, 
when he ventured to express a suspicion that either 
John’s amanuensis mistook what he dictated, or that 
John himself, being old when he wrote his Gospel, had 
forgotten what his master said» Surely the man must 
have spoken against the conviction of his own mind. 
Our Lord promised, that ‘* where two or three were 
gathered together in his name, he would be in the 
midst of them.”|| It is an arbitrary assumption, that 
this promise was confined to the Apostolic age, as 
there is the same reason for the presence of Christ with 
his people, in all ages of the world. To say, that he 
would be present with them in spirit, as Paul was with 
the Corinthians, or would be present with them by his 
authority delegated to them, is to put a sense upon the 
words which they would never suggest to an honest 


-|man, who had no object but to ascertain their real 


a 
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meaning. Unitarians speak of a corporeal presence of 
Christ with his followers, and appeal to the case of 
Stephen, who saw,him at his death, and of Paul, to 
whom he appeared in the way to Damascus. Granting 
that there was a bodily presence of our Saviour on those 
occasions, we ask for proof that the first christians, to 
whom they would restrict this privilege, were always 
favoured with it in their religious assemblies. Wesay 
that this was impossible. How could he be present at 
the same time, in a thousand congregations, held in 
Judea, in Asia Minor, in Greece, and in Italy? If he 
was in one, he could not be inanother; but he promised 
to be in the midst of them all. Do Unitarians believe, 
with Lutherans, the ubiquity of his human nature, or, 
with Papists, the doctrine of transubstaptiation? Our 
Lord promised to be in the midst of bis disciples in the 
same sense in which God was in the midst of his an- 
cient people, namely, by a real but invisible presence. 

ce more, when he gave his Apostles a commission 
to teach and baptize all nations, he said, ** Lo! Iam 
with you alway, even unto the end of the world.”* 
tws tng cuyrerxuac Tov aiwvoc. Some translate, fo the end of 
the age, or the end of the Jewish dispensation. It is 
certain, however, that the phrase occurs where it must 
signify the end of the world, and I can see no good 
reason for giving ithere a different sense. In particular, 
I am at a loss to conceive what Unitarians would gain 
by the new version, and their efforts to establish it are 
a waste of criticism ; for if, according to their hypothe- 
sis, Christ could be with his disciples to the end of that 
age, he could as well be with them to the end of the 
world ; and we may, with perfect safety,admit the one 
interpretation as well as the other. But the truth is, 
that if he had been a mere man, he could not have per- 
formed his promise even for a short period, as we have 
shown above; and it is a mere imagination to think that 
the difficulty is lessened by abbreviating the time. How 
could Christ, if he was not a Divine person, be present 
with his followers in all places of the world, in the plain 
import of the promise? It would have availed them 
little that they had his authority and approbation, or 


even that he knew what they were doing, if he had not 


been near to direct, assist and defend them. 

In the third place, The Scriptures teach that Jesus 
Christ is omniscient. 
the Father; neither knoweth any man the Father, save 
the Son, and he to whomsoever the Son will reveal 


him.”+ We may remark by the way, that there must 


be something peculiar about the Son, something which 


distinguishes him from all other persons, since he is 


known, fully understood, and comprehended only by 
the Father. But what is to be observed in those verses 
for our present purpose is, that the knowledge of the 
Son by the Father, and of the Father by the Son, are 
commensurate, that is, the Son as thoroughly knows 
the Father as the Father knows the Son. There is no 
distinction of degrees, but the one knowledge is as per- 
fect as the other. It may be objected, that others are 
represented as knowing the Father, and therefore, that 
the knowledge of the Son is not necessarily perfect 
more than theirs, alihough it may be granted to be su- 
perior. But observe this difference, that the knowiedge 
which they possess is communicated by his revelation ; 
whereas his knowledge is not revealed to him, but is 
natural and underived, like that of the Father. As the 
latter knows the Son, so the Son knows the Father by 
intuition. Knowledge is in him, as water is in a lake 
or reservoir; but is in others, as water in a stream, in- 
ferior in quantity as wel] as dependent upon the source. 
The simple consideration that their knowledge is se- 
condary, sets aside the idea of equality. He has such 
knowledge of the Father as the Father has of him; they 
have such knowledge of the Father as the Son is pleased 


* Matt. xxviii. 20. + Matt. xi, 27, 


** No man knoweth the Son, but 


| divine attribute incommunicable to a creature. 
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to communicate.—‘* Now when he was in Jerusalem at 
the passover, on the feast-day, many believed on his 
name when they saw the miracles which he did.. But 
Jesus did not commit himself unto them,” or placed no 
confidence in them; and for what reason? Had they 
exhibited any vee evidence ‘of insincerity? Had 
they, by word or deed, given him any ground to suspect 
them? The Evangelist lets fall no hint of this kind; 
but adds, ‘* because he knew all men, and needed not 


that any should testify of man; for he knew what was 


in man.”’* The persons spoken of were struck by his 
miracles, and acknowledged him to be the, Messiah. 
Any other man would have been satisfied with their pro- 
fession ; but he was not, because he was acquainted with 
their sentiments and feelings, and knew that nothing 
more had been produced by his miracles than a transient 
impression. It is plainly affirmed that he saw their 
hearts, although they were concealed from other eyes 
by fallacious signs; that he saw the hearts notof those 
alone, but of all men; and that his knowledge was im- 
mediate and intuitive. He needed no testimony, but 
knew in himself. Is not this the knowledge of God ? 
knowledge which he claims exclusively to himself. 
“The heart is deceitful above all things, and despe- 
rately wicked; who can know it? I the Lord search 
the heart, I try the reins, even to give every man ac- 
cording to his ways, and according to the fruit of his 
doings.’’*+ In accordance with the words of the Evan- 
gelist are those of our Saviour himself in the book of 
Revelation. ‘All the churches shall know that I 
am he that searcheth the reins and hearts; and I] will 
yive unto every one of you according to his works.”’+ 
tis worthy of attention, that, with a slight alteration, 
these are the words of God which have just been quo- 
ted from Jeremiah.—* Jesus saith to Simon Peter, 
Simon, son of Jonas, lovest thou me? Peter was 
grieved because he said unto him the third time, Lovest 
thou me! And he said unto him, Lord, thou knowest 
all things, thou knowest that I love thee.’’|| An attempt 
has been made to prove that these words do not Tana 
omniscience, because John says to Christians in general, 
** Ye have an unction from the Holy One, and ye know 
all things.’’§ But expressions are to be explained by 
the connexion. The Apostle in this latter passage is 
speaking of false teachers, antichrists as he calls them, 
who were endeavouring to draw away the disciples from 
the faith; and he consoles them by the consideration 
that they had received an anointing, the influences of 
the Holy Spirit, to enable them to distinguish between 
truth and error, to know all the subjects in dispute, or 
all the essential doctrines of religion. It is perfeetly 
evident, that the universal phrase, a// things, must be so 
limited. But Peter, in his reply to Christ, refers, not 
to the knowledge of doctrines or actions, but to the 
knowledge of the heart. Jesus had thrice asked whether 
Peter loved him. The repetition of the question after 
it had been answered in the affirmative, seemed to im- 
ply a doubt of his sincerity, and he said, ** Lord, thou 
nowest all things; thou knowest that I love thee.” 
‘Why dost thou put the question so often? There is 
nothing concealed from thee, not even the secrets of the 
heart. Thou needest not to be told that my affection to 
thee is genuine.’ This is plainly to ascribe omniscience 
to Christ, who was so far from correcting the apostle, 
as he would have done if he had deified him being only 
aman, that he gave a virtual sanction to what he had 
said, by subjoining, ‘* Feed my sheep.” : 
Farther, Immutability is ascribed to him, which is a 
** Jesus 
Christ is the same yesterday and to-day, and for ever,” 
or the same in all ages, past, present, and to come. 
This proposition was intended, as appears from the 
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context, either to excite the Hebrews to imitate the 
conduct of their rulers who had died in the Lord, by an 
assurance of the same happy result to themselves, foun- 
ded on the unfailing love and power of the Redeemer ; 
"or to engage them to constancy in the faith, because the 
Author of the Gospel is unchangeable in his authority 
to command, and in his ability to protect and reward. 
Whatever is the connexion, it is solemnly asserted that 
he is a person, of whom perpetual identity of nature 
and character may be predicated. If he is only a man, 
it is impossible to conceive with what propriety these 
things are spoken of him. His history is full of 
changes. Not only did he pass through those which 
commonly happen to men, but he was once in a state 
of profound humiliation, and now he is raised to great 
dignity and authority. According to Socinus and his 
followers, he experienced the most wonderful of all 
changes, for having been a man, he has since been 
made a God. ‘To ascribe immutability to his person, if 
merely human, would be absurd and contrary to fact; 
and on this hypothesis, such passages as convey that 
idea can be understood only of his doctrine. But his 
person is certainly the subject of the following address, 
and he is contemplated in his uncreated nature. ‘* And 
thou, Lord, in the beginning hast laid the foundations 
of the earth, and the heavens are the work of thine 
hands; They shall perish, but thou remainest; and 
they all shall wax old as doth a garment; and as a ves- 
ture shalt thou fold them up, and they shall be 
changed; but thou art the same, and thy years shall 
not fail.””* There can be no doubt to whom these 
words should be applied, because they are quoted in 
the first chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews, to prove 
the superiority of the Son to angels. They refer im- 
mediately to his immutable duration ; but this attribute 
is peculiar to one who exists by necessity of nature, 
which implies: the perpetual possession of every pos- 
sible perfection. 

Lastly, Divine power is ascribed to him. He is 
called the mighty God, when he is announced by a 
prophet as a child to be born, and a Son to be given to 
us;} and ‘his kingdom ruleth over all.” But the 
consideration of his omnipotence leads me to the next 
part of our division. 

In the third place, It was proposed to prove the Di- 
vinity of our Saviour from the works which are ascribed 
to him, and which are evidently such as no mere man, 
and I may add, no creature could perform. Of this 
our adversaries are aware, and accordingly employ 
their arts of criticism to prove, that he did not perform 
them. 

I begin with a passage, in which he evidently claims 
Divine power, and represents his own works as of 
équal extent with those of his Father. ‘ But Jesus 
answered them, My Father worketh hitherto, and I 
work. Therefore the Jews sought the more to kill 
him, because he had not only broken the Sabbath, but 
said also that God was his Father, making himself 
equal with God. Then answered Jesus, and said unto 
them, Verily, verily, I say unto you, the Son can do 
nothing of himself, but what he seeth the Father do: 
for what things soever he doeth, these also doeth the 
Son likewise.” + The occasion of these words, was a 
charge brought against him of having profaned the 
Sabbath, because he had cured a lame man upon it. 
How does he justify himself? Is it by the plea, that 
works of mercy are not a violation of the sacred rest of 
that day? No: it is by alleging the example of God, 
who carries on the operations of providence upon all the 
days of the week, and intimating very plainly, that he 
had the same right to work whenever he pleased. 
The example of God is appealed to in vain, if he did 
not possess the same authority, and was not equally 
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independent of the law of the Sabbath. No mere-man 
could plead, without impiety, this reason for working 
on the first day of the week. How should we be 
shocked if any person presumed to say to those who 
reproved him for breaking the Sabbath, God works, 
and therefore [may work? It is to be observed farther, 
that he represents himself as doing the same works 
which are done by the Father, and he expresses him- 
self without any reservation: ‘* What things soever he 
doeth, these also doeth the Son likewise.” Every 
work performed by the one, is performed by the other. 
But this was impossible without an equality of power ; 
and our Lord must be understood as, in the most expli- 
cit terms, claiming omnipotence. It may be objected, 
that he says, “the Son can do nothing of himself.” 
But, if we should not be able satisfactorily to explain 
these words, still it is clear that, in concurrence with 
the Father, he is capable of producing every possible 
effect. The words probably refer to the mysterious 
union of the Father and the Son, in consequence of 
which the one does not work without the other, but 
both carry on their operations in concert ; and he might 
refer to this fact in order to repel the accusation of the 
Jews ; for how could he be guilty of profaning the Sab- 
bath by a work, which he had performed in concurrence 
with the Author of the Sabbath? I proceed to partic- 
ulars. 

First, The Creation of the universe is ascribed to 
him. ‘All things were made by him, and without 
him was not any thing made that was made.” * Tlavre 
is a universal terrn, and is so to be understood, unless 
circumstances obviously require it to be limited in its 
meaning. Our opponents would restrict it, not from 
any necessity arising from the context, but because 
they must get quit of this proof of the Divinity of 
Christ. _ By ali things, then, we are to understand, ac- 
cording to them, the moral world, or the Church. Al] 
things are reformed by him, say some, for he introduced 
a new religion, to correct the errors and vices of man- 
kinds; or, all things were done by him, as other critics 
choose to render the word eyesro. He did all things in 
the New Dispensation; he preached the gospel, and 
gave a commission to the Apostles, and enacted laws 
for the government of his followers. The Evangelist hap- 
pens to say soon after, ‘* He was in the world, and the 
world was made by him, and the world knew him not.” 
The translation of severe, which was proper in the third 
verse, will be proper also in the tenth, which we must 
read thus: ‘¢ He was in the world, and the world was 
done by him.’’ Whether the world means the earth, 
or its inhabitants, it would puzzle Gidipus himself to 
explain the proposition, “ The world was done by 
Christ.” To say, that all things are the church, or the 
human race as reformed by the Gospel, is liable to this 
objection, that the Evangelist uses the world, in verse 
10, as an equivalent term to all things, in verse 3; and 
the world never, in the sacred writings, signifies the 
Church, although the world to come sometimes denotes 
the New Dispensation. Besides, how could it be said, 
that Christ was in this world, and it knew him not 2 
The reformed world always knew him, for it was re- 
formed by the Gospel which revealed him. This 
Unitarian comment may be dismissed as unintelligi- 
ble. The most distinguished critics have understood 
the words in the literal acceptation, and rejected the 
figurative sense as absurd. We formerly referred to 
this passage as a proof of the pre-existence of our Sa- 
viour ; and, taking into one view the various attempts 
which have been made to explain away all the partic- 
ulars in it, we may say with Dr. Owen, “ I think, since 
the beginning, place it where you will, the beginning 
of the world, or the beginning of the gospel, there nev- 
er was such an exposition of the words of God or 
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man.” Christ was in the beginning of his own min- 
istry; a fact, no doubt, which we should not have 
known, if the Evangelist had not informed us of it; he 
was with God, or he retired to converse with him, and 
to receive instructions for his ministry; he was a 
God, or, in truth, was not a God, but a mere man ; and 
he made all things, that is, he made nothing, but re- 
formed some things. Such are the wonderful discove- 
ries of Unitarian criticism. 
Colos. i. 16, 17.—** For by him were all things erea- 
ted that are in heaven, and that are in earth, visible and 
invisible, whether they be thrones, or dominions, or 
principalities, or powers; all things were created by 
him, and for him; and he is before all things, and by 
him all things consist.” One should think that this 
single passage would be sufficient to settle the dispute. 
It is a commentary, or amplification of the words of the 
Evangelist, * And without him was not any thing made 
t was made.”’ It will be acknowledged, I think, by 

ry person of candour, that, if it had been the design 

e Apostle to inform us, that Jesus Christ created 

the world, he could not have selected terms more proper 
for the purpose. The universe is described by “ all 
things in heaven and in earth, visible and invisible,” 
for every thing is comprehended in this classification ; 
and thrones, dominions, principalities, and powers, are 
specified, that no room might be left for imagining, that 
he was concerned in making only the subordinate parts 
of it. If it should be asked, how he, who was born 
about sixty years before the date of this Epistle, could 
give being to this material and intellectual frame, which, 
according to the Hebrew chronology, had existed for 
four thousand years? it is stated, that he was before it, 
before it in time, in respect of his superior nature, of 
which abundant proof has been already produced. Lest 
it should be alleged, in order to evade the evidence of 
his proper Divinity, that he acted by delegated power, 
and was not the primary agent, but a minister of God, 
it is added, that as all things were created, di avrou, by 
him, so they were created, us aurov, to him, or for him. 
He is the last end of the creation, as the Father is said 
to be, ‘* who made the world by Jesus Christ,’’ and of 
whom it is said, 6 aurou, xai di avrou, xs ue aUToy Te Wayre, 
“of him, and through him, and to him are all things.”’* 
Now, he must be considered a principal in the work, for 
whose glory it was wrought. It may be objected, that, 
in the preceding verse, Christ is called xparoroxes wacnc 
xticees, the first-born of the whole creation, and is thus 
numbered among creatures. But, this inference is di- 
rectly at variance with the verses following, for if all 
things, without exception, were created by him, how 
can he be one of them? Did he create himself? Un- 
less we are disposed to charge the Apostle with a 
palpable blunder, a gross contradiction, we must under- 
stand xpwrercxes, either, according to the explanation of 
some, as signifying the first-begetter or the producer of 
all things, or as used here (as it is on some other occa- 
sions) metaphorically, to denote a person holding the 
chief place, the Lord of the whole creation, as the first- 
born in a family was lord and possessor of the inherit- 
ance. This sense of the term agrees with the words 
following, for undoubtedly he is Supreme over all 
things by whom “they were created.” Here, again, 
that species of criticism which seeks not to illustrate 
but to obscure, not to interpret but to pervert, has em- 
ployed its usual arts to evade the evidence. . The pas- 
sage, we are told, signifies a new moral creation effected 
by the Gospel; the things in heaven and on earth are 
the Jews and Gentiles, who have been enlightened and 
reformed by it; and things visible and invisible, are the 
present and future generations of men. _Was a com- 
mentary so far-fetched, and so different from the natural 
sense of the terms, ever given before? We might ask 
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Unitarians, whether they actually believe this to be the 
real sense of the passage? Or, if it be said that we 
have no right to bring them to confession, we may ask 
them, whether it would have occurred to any person 
who had not first determined to reject the literal meaning, 
and then tortured his brains to find out another more 
suitable to a preconceived system? It is a discovery 
of modern date ; for ages the words were understood as 
we explain them; and the Greek Fathers, who read the 
New Testament in their vernacular language, considered 
the Apostle as describing a proper creation. 

In the second place, The preservation of all things 
is ascribed to him. ‘ By him all things consist,’’* 
cuverrnxe, are kept together, or preserved from falling into 
confusion or annihilation. This is surely a Divine 
work ; and it could not be said, consistently with rea- 
son and piety, that the universe is sustained by a crea- 
ture. The same thing is taught in another place :— 


** Who being the brightness of his glory, and the express: 


image of his person, and upholding all things by the word 
of his power,’ —depay Te TH Wayra Tw pryyats tHe duvapesaas 
aurov,—** sat down on the right hand of the majesty on 
high.” + ‘Te vayra signifies the universe, which the 
Son of God bears up, or sustains, by his mighty word. 
The expression wer, fore the idea of Jabour or difficulty, 


and imports that the creation is continued in existence ~ 


and order by his efficacious will. ‘* Thou, even thou, 
art Jenovanu alone; thou hast made heaven, the heaven 
of heavens, with all their host, the earth, and all things 
that are therein, the seas, and all that is therein, and 
thou preservest them all,’’ or ‘*makest them all to 
live. ‘* Jenovan, thou preservest man and beast.’’|| 
When we find similar language used concerning our 
Lord Jesus Christ, there can remain no doubt that he 
also is JeHovan, unless we will venture to say, that 
the sustentation of living and inanimate beings is falsely 
ascribed to him by the Apostle, or that God has, since 
the time when the Psalmist and Prophet wrote, admitted 
a creature to co-operate with him in the administrations 
of providence. 

In the third place, The resurrection of the dead is 
ascribed to him. It wil] be universally acknowledged 
that this is exclusively a work of God. He only who 
first framed the human body, and conneeted with it a 
living spirit, can restore that body after it has undergone 
dissolution in the grave, and bring back the soul from 
the invisible world to its original abode. Agreeable to 
this dictate of reason is the declaration of Scripture, that 
it is ** God who quickeneth the dead, and ealleth those 
things which be not as though they were.’’§ Jesus 


Christ raised the dead while he was sojourning on the ~ 


earth; as the daughter of Jairus, the widow’s son at 
Nain, and Lazarus, besides many others not named ; 
and it is he who will appear in the end of the world, 
and restore to life the millions of the human race who 
are sleeping in the dust. ‘The hour is coming, in 
which all that are in their graves shall hear the voice 
of the Son of God, and shall come forth ; they that have 
done good, unto the resurrection of life, and they that 
have done evil, unto the resurrection of damnation.’°§ 
It may be objected, that this work is not a decisive 
proof of his Divinity, because the dead were raised by 


some of the Prophets, and by all the Apostles, who re- 


ceived power to this effect when they were sent forth 
to preach, ‘¢ Heal the sick, cleanse the lepers, raise the 
dead.”** The simple fact, that they received this pow- 
er from our Saviour, is sufficient to convince us of his 
superiority. What they did, they did in his name; and, 
consequently, we cannot justly consider him and them 
as possessing an equality of power. Let it be farther 
observed, that while the Prophets raised the dead in the 
name of the God of Israel, and the Apostles in the name 
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of their Master, he performed this miracle in his own 
name, that is, by his own power, and spake of himself 
in terms, which no Prophet or Apostle would have pre- 
sumed to employ :—* I am the resurrection and the life : 
he that believeth in me, though he were dead, yet shall 
he live.”* Still it may be said, that the power which 
he displayed upon earth, and will more gloriously mani- 
fest at the general resurrection, is not his own, but is 
the power of God, with the exercise of which he was 
entrusted for the purposes of his mission. But the 
delegation of omnipotence to a creature is inconceivable 
and impossible; the supposition of delegated power is 
inconsistent with the performance of the work in his 
own name, and it is directly opposed to his express 
declaration, ‘‘As the Father raiseth up the dead, and 
quickeneth them, even so the Son quickeneth whom he 
will.”+ These words are an explicit assumption of 
equal power with the Father, and of the same uncon- 
trolled and sovereign exercise of it in. the restoration of 
life. ) 

In the last place, The final judgment is ascribed to 
him. The Scripture says, that ‘“‘ JeHovan is our 
judge ;’’{ but it says also, that “‘ we must all appear 
before the judgment-seat of Christ; that every one may 
receive the things done in his body, according to that 
he hath done, whether it be good or bad.”|| ** When 
the Son of Man shall come in his glory,—all nations 
shall be gathered before him.”§ The inference is plain, 
that Jesus Christ is God. It may be said, (and this is 
the language of Scripture itself,) that God will judge 
the world by him; but let us not be carried away by the 
sound of words, without attending to their meaning. 
The visible Judge will be aman, it is acknowledged; but 
will he be a mere man? Is acreature to decide the fate 
of other creatures? Wasit his law which they obeyed 
or transgressed? Has a creature the reward of heaven 
and the punishment of hell at his disposal? These 
questions suggest a negative answer to every person 
not divested of reason and piety. Every one must give 
an account of himself to God, and who but God is quali- 
fied to receive the account? Omniscience is necessary 
to him who pronounces the final sentence, as well as 
omnipotence to execute it; for it will proceed, not 
merely upon the external actions of men, but upon their 
motives and their thoughts, which are known to him 
alone who sees not with the eyes of flesh, but searches 
the hearts and tries the reins. Christ will indeed act 
in concurrence with the Father, who is hence said to 
judge the world by him; but the high office necessarily 
supposes him to be possessed of infinite perfections. 
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LECTURE XXXII. 


ON THE DIVINITY OF CHRIST. 


Divinity of Christ inferred from the Religious Worship and 
Honour rendered to him ; Instances--The Doctrine of his 
Divinity shewn to be interwoven with the Scriptural Scheme 
of Redemption—Objections stated and answered, 


I proczeD, in the fourth place, to prove the Divinity 
of Christ from the religious honours which are given to 
him. 

Reason and Scripture concur in appropriating religi- 
ous worship to God, who alone is possessed of those 
perfections which are presupposed in the object of our 
prayers and thanksgivings, and the sentiments and af- 
fections which these are designed to express, as su- 
preme respect, love, trust, hope, and resignation. It is 
an understood condition, that he whom we address has 
a perfect knowledge of our situation,—comprehending 
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our dangers, our temptations, our afflictions, and our 
desires ; that he has resources adequate to the supply of 
all who make application to him; and that he is able to 


afford us effectual assistance in every possiblecase. We 


believe him to be omniscient, omnipotent, and infinite 
in goodness. To worship a creature is as great an absur- 
dity as it would be to intreat a poor man to make us rich, 
or a subject to pardon us, while the remission of punish- 


ment is the exclusive prerogative of the sovereign. It 


is sacrilege, a robbery of God, from whom we take the 
honour to which he has an exclusive right, and transfer 
it to abeing who, in comparison with him, is less than 
nothing ited vanity. It is the idolatry which is prohibit- 
ed under the severest denunciations, and which consists 
in giving that glory to another whichis due to God alone, 
‘Thou shalt have no other gods before me.”* ‘Thou 
shalt worship the Lord thy God, and him only shalt 
thou serve.” The Gentiles are condemned for erect- 
ing temples and altars, offering sacrifices, and address- 


ing prayers to others besides the Creator of heaven 


and earth, and are pronounced guilty because 
did service to those who by nature were not gods.” 
From these, and innumerable passages, it appears that 
religious worship shouid be given to the self-existent 
and all-perfect Being alone; that he will not permit, 
and still less command, us to worship a creature ; that 
a creature cannot acquire by rank, or dignity, or office, 
a right to the honour which is peculiar to Him who de- 
rives nothing from others, and gives to all the life 
which they enjoy, and the qualifications by which they 
are distinguished. 

That religious worship is given to Jesus Christ, we 
shall afterwards see; but in the mean time, I remark, 
that from a perception of the necessary connexion be- 
tween Divine worship and the Divinity of the object, 
Socinus maintained that our Saviour, although a man 
by nature, had, since his exaltation, become Verus De- 
us, true God, having received supreme dominion over 
heaven and earth, and being made a partaker of the 
Divine perfections of omniscience and omnipotence. 
But upon this point, there was a division among his 
followers, some of whoin denied that Christ could be 
lawfully worshipped, while Socinus defended the con- 
trary opinion, and refused to acknowledge those who 
differed from him to be Christians. The controversy 
was carried on with much keenness, and Socinus, im- 
pelled by intolerant zeal, which, it seems, is not pecu- 


liar to the orthodox, complained to the Prince of Tran- 


sylvania, who committed his principal antagonist, 
Francis David, to prison, in which he died. If Soci- 
nus agreed with the Scriptures, in asserting that Divine 
honours should be paid to our Lord, he was at variance 
with his own fundamental tenet of his simple humani- 
ty, and sought in vain to reconcile the two statements 
by the inconceivable notion of his subsequent deifica- 
tion. David and others who joined with him (for he 
was not alone) saw more clearly, or avowed more hon- 
estly, the consequences of the opinion which they 
held in. common concerning the person of Christ: for 
certainly, if he was only a man, they reasoned justly 
when they~affirmed, that by no change of state could 
he become entitled to the same honour with God. Re- 
ligious worship is not founded in arbitrary appoint- 
ment, but in the nature of things. It is not due to God, 
merely because it is commanded, but because, possess- 
ing all perfection, he is worthy of it, and we are his 
creatures who hold all by his bounty, and are depen- 
dent upon his care. This reason of worship is wanting 
in all created beings, in the highest as well as in the 
lowest. Hence Francis David and his friends had the 
advantage in their dispute with Socinus, and urged 
him with arguments, to which he could not answer in 
a satisfactory manner. 
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I proceed to the proof,‘that Jesus Christ is the ob- 
ject of religious worship, and begin with his own ge- 
neral declaration: ‘The Father judgeth no man, but 
hath committed all judgment unto the Son; that all 
men should honour the Son, even as they honour the 
Father. He that honoureth not the Son, honoureth not 
the Father which hath sent him.”* Observe the oe- 
casion on which these words were spoken. It was 
when the Jews, who were offended because he had 
peotipes the Sabbath, as they thought, by curing a 
ame man upon it, now accused him of blasphemy in 
making himself equal to God. If our Lord had beena 
mere man, he would have repelled the charge, and 
shewn that his pretensions were not higher than a 
creature might have made without arrogance and impi- 
ety. But does he utter. a single word to this effect? 
No! his whole discourse is a repetition of his claim, 
and the words now under consideration are not the 
least remarkable part of it. We cannot conceive a 
more explicit assertion of his equality with the Father. 
He claims equal honour, and would he have done so, 
if his dignity had not been equal? The honour which 
is given to the Father, is to be given also to the Son. 
Now the honour which we give to the Father consists 
in adoration, praise, unreserved confidence, humble sub- 
mission, and, in a word, the dedication of son] and 
body to his service. We are therefore to adore the 
Son, to make him the object of our trust and hope, to 
resign ourselves to his disposal, and to yield implicit 
obedience to his commands. ‘There is no mention 
made here of supreme and subordinate honour, but in 
every respect it is the same. And it is enjoined by the 
Father himself. But if Jesus Christ is a mere man, as 
Unitarians affirm, how ean the will of the Father, in 
this case, be reconciled with his general declaration, 
that he will not give his glory to another? Has he 
revoked it in favour of the Son of Mary? Is the God 
of the New Testament at variance with the God of the 
Old? It is in vain to compare the words of Paul, 
‘‘ He that despiseth us, despiseth not man, but God ;”’¢ 
for they are totally different. There is no demand of 
the same respect to the apostles, which belongs to God 
himself, but a simple and intelligible declaration, that 
as they were the messengers of God, the contempt 
with which some might treat their message would ul- 
timately terminate upon Him. No Apostle ever said, 
It is the will of the Father, that all men should honour 
us, even as they honour himself. They would have 
deemed it impious to speak so: and they guarded 
against such an idea, by saying to those who were dis- 
posed to admire them, ‘* Why look ye so earnestly 
on us, as though by our own power or holiness we had 
made this man to walk?’’t ‘* Neither is he that plant- 
eth any thing, neither he that watereth; but God that 
giveth the increase.”’|| 

That Jesus Christ was worshipped by the primitive 
Christians, is a fact so clearly established in the New 
Testament, that nothing but prejudice, blinding the 
mental eye, can hinder any person from perceiving 
it. The truth is, that this worship was so general, 
and so publicly known, that it is used as a deserip- 
tion of his followers, who are more than once de- 
nominated those who called upon his name; a phrase 
which often oceurs in the Scriptures, and signifies in- 
vocation or prayer. ‘‘ He hath authority to bind all 
that call upon thy name.’’§—avras tous erinxrocuscsyous To 
cyouex cov. To the church of God which is at Corinth, 
with all that in every place call upon the name of Jesus 
Christ our Lord,” cur act rots eximarcuprercis $9 van Tov 
Kupiov nov Inco Xpiorov. It has been asserted, indeed, 
that the words may be rendered, who are called, or, who 
call themselves by thy name, that is, who profess to be 
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the disciples of Christ. It has been observed, however, 


that in Scripture, when itis designed to express the 
idea of denominating, or calling after another, a different 
form is used, and the name of the one person is then 
said to be called upon the other. ‘*The house upon 
which thy name is called.” ‘* My people upon whom 
my name is called.’’** It has been farther observed, 
that in the translation of the Seventy, when a tense 
of the verb eximzaewt oceurs in the middle voice, it 
has an active signification, and denotes calling upon 
another. The phrase, srmxaucbzs ro ovotp——tey Le3¥y>— 


#4—2urov,t occurs often, and is expressive of the act 


of invocation. Even those critics, who would give a 
different translation when the verb is used in reference 
to our Saviour, render it in the sense of calling upon, 
when passages are quoted from the Old Testament in 
which the object is understood to be the Father; thus 
shewing, that their occasional deviations in translating 
it, are not founded upon the settled meaning of the term, 
but upon the necessity of theirsystem. Itis convenient 
to conceal this decisive proof of the divinity of Christ, 
and to represent the primitive Christians as not calling 
upon, but calling themselves by, his name, as the ancient 
philosophical sects adopted an appellation derived from 
their respective founders, In short, erx2aecia is a 
complaisant word, and changes its meaning on all ne- 
cessary occasions, to serve the cause of Unitarianism. 
The first disciples were worshippers of Christ; and 
there is one eminent instance which well deserves our 
attention. ‘‘ And they stoned Stephen, calling upon 
and saying,’’ (this is the literal translation, and the 
word God, which our translators have inserted, is an 
unnecessary and improper supplement,) ‘* calling upon 
and saying, Lord Jesus, receive my spirit. And he 
kneeled down, and cried with a loud voice, Lord, lay 
not this sin to their charge.’’|| It has been said, that 
‘‘this solitary example is of itself no sufficient warrant 
for a practice contrary to the precepts of Christ, and the 
doctrine of the Apostles.’’ That it is contrary to the 
precepts of Christ, and the doctrine of the Apostles, we 
deny; and that it is not a solitary example, has already 
appeared ; but it is thus that Unitarians, those masters 
of reason, draw conclusions without premises, and as- 
sume as certain what remains to be proved. Is this 
their respect fora holy man and a martyr? Was the 
last act of his life an act of transgression? Did his 
expiring breath utter the language of idolatry? How, 
then, was he “full of faith and of the Holy Ghost?” 
It has been said again, that the invocation of Stephen 
was justifiable, because Christ was really present, and 
the martyr saw him; but that our case is very different, 
because Christ is now at a great distance from us in 
heaven. But we would ask those who make use of 
this argument, whether it would be lawful to pray to 
our Saviour, or to invoke his aid, if he were present ? 
If they answer in the affirmative, then we tell them, 
that it is lawful for us, as well as for Stephen, to pray 
to him, because it has been proved that, in his divine 
nature, he fills heaven and earth. But, as they allege 
that he was only a man, we ask again, whether Stephen, 
under the influence of the Holy Ghost, would address 
such a prayer to him, even when he was present? 
What was it to ** receive his spirit,” but to admit him 
into the region of everlasting peace? What was it 
*‘ not to lay sin to the charge” of his murderers, but to 
repeal the sentence of the divine law, and grant them 
impunity? Were these blessings to be asked from a 
creature? What greater could he have asked from God ? 
Canacreature pardon our sins, and bestow eternal life ? 
It would be wise to abandon these miserable subterfu- 
ges. The passage is plain; and no man of candour 
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will rest in any other view of it, than that Stephen, en- 
. lightened and guided by the spirit of grace and suppli- 
cation, died in the act of adoring his Saviour, and, 
therefore, that the Saviour is God. 

In the first chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
verse 6, the Apostle, among the proofs of the pre-emin- 
ence of the Son, quotes the following passage, and ap- 
plies it to him: “* Again, when he bringeth in the first- 
begotten into the world, he saith, And let all the angels 
of God worship him.”’ The words are taken from the 
ninety-seventh Psalm, where they run thus: ** Worship 
him all ye gods.” The term Elohim is sometimes 
applied to created heings, and we have the authority of 
the Apostle for gonsidering this an instance. Those 
who are called gods in the Psalm, are called angels in 
the Epistle. They are addressed while a description 
is given of the reign of Jenovan, on account of which 
the earth is summoned to rejoice, and the multitude of 
the isles to be glad... We should not have known that the 
reference is to the reign of the Messiah, if Paul had not 
informed us; but, believing that he was under the 
direction of the Holy Spirit, we follow with confidence 
when he leads the way. The gods, then, are angels, 
and the object of their worship is Jesus Christ. It is 
a mere evasion to say that ‘the angels are the former 
prophets and messengers of God, who are summoned 
to do homage to Christ, in consequence of his resurrec- 
tion from the dead, and to acknowledge him as their 
superior.’ “If celestial beings are not mentioned in this 
chapter, we can find them nowhere in the Scriptures ; 
and that it is not simple homage, but religious worship 
which is demanded, is evident from this consideration, 
that he, whom they are called to worship, is, according 
to the Psalmist, the JeHovan “ whose righteousness 
the heavens declare, and whose glory all the people 
see.” 3 

“Unto him that loved us, and washed us from our 
sins in his own blood, and hath made us kings and 
priests unto God, and his Father; to him be glory and 
dominion for ever and ever. Amen.”’* ‘IT heard the 
voice of many angels round about the throne, and the 
living creatures, and the elders ; and the number of them 
was ten thousand times ten thousand, and thousands of 
thousands; saying with a loud voice, Worthy is the 
Lamb that was slain to receive power, and riches, and 
wisdom, and strength, and honour, and glory, and bles- 
sing.”’+ All these things belong to our Saviour, and 
are ascribed to him by the holy worshipping assembly. 
The spirits of heaven, and the redeemed from the earth, 
unite in celebrating his praise. They worship him in 
the same manner as JeHovaH is worshipped. ‘ Give 
unto the Lord, ye kindreds of the people, give unto the 
Lord glory and strength. Give unto the Lord the glory 
due unto his name; bring an offering, and come before 
him: worship the Lord in the beauty of holiness.” 
‘Thine, O Lord, is the greatness, and the power, and 
the glory, and the victory, and the majesty ; for all that 
is in the heaven and in the earth, isthine.’t As he is 
honoured with the same ascriptions as the Father, so 
he is joined with him in the same act of adoration and 
thanksgiving. ‘Salvation to our God which sitteth 
upon the throne, and unto the Lamb.”’|| Can Unitarians 
produce another instance in which the name of a crea- 
ture is thus associated with that of God, in the devo- 
tions of his people? They will not find it in the Scrip- 
tures ; they must seek for it in the litany of the church 
of Rome; and even there, although divine honours are 
given to creatures, care is professedly taken not to elevate 
them to the same rank with the Supreme Being, as 
Jesus Christ is elevated by an inspired writer in the 
passages quoted. 

I conclude with the argument derived from the form 
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of Christian Baptism, which is administered ‘in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost.”’* If we suppose «70 oveuet to be used for 
w Tw oveuats,£ we are baptized by the authority of the 
Son, as well as of the Father: But how can this be, if 
the Son is only aman? Do religious ordinances ema- 
nate from the Creator and a creature, as a common 
source ? Do the commands of a creature bind our con- 
sciences as much as the commands of the Creator? If 
we translate «> to oven literally, to the name, baptism is 
our solemn dedication to the persons in whose name it 
is administered. Are we dedicated to the service of a 
creature? Whois Jesus Christ, if he is only a man, 
that we should obey him? It is said, indeed, that the 
Israelites ‘* were. all baptized unto Moses in the cloud 
and in the sea.”’|| The word Moses sometimes signi- 
fies the religion which Moses delivered as the minister 
of God. ‘* When Moses is read to them, that is, the 
books of Moses, or the laws of Moses, ‘ the veil is up- 
on their hearts.’’§ All agree that the meaning ts, that 
the Israelites, by passing through the Red Sea, were 
separated to the service of God, as enjoined by the 
ministry of Moses. But the meaning of the words 
used in Christian baptism is manifestly different, un- 
less we choose to say that we are baptized in the name 
of the Father, and in the name of the Christian Reli- 
gion. It is plain, that in the same sense in which we 
are consecrated to the Father, we are consecrated to the 
Son; and consequently, that we are laid under an obli- 
gation to worship and serve the one, as well as the 
other. We never read that the Israelites were baptiz- 
ed in the name of Jenovan and of Moses. The Lord 
and the servant are not joined together as objects of 
equal respect, as the Father and the Son are. The 
cause of the difference is this, that the Son is himself 
a Divine person, and therefore entitled to the same 
honour with the Father. 

I have gone over, in order, the proofs which are usu- 
ally adduced to establish the Divinity of Christ. It is 
wonderful, that a point so clearly taught in the sacred 
writings, should have ever been made the subject of 
dispute ; it is still more wonderful that, after the ample 
discussion which it has undergone, it has not been 
settled to the satisfaction of all parties. There is 
something unaccountable in the opposition which it has 
met with from persons professing to receive the Scrip- 
tures as. the standard of their faith. if the arguments 
which present themselves in such abundance, whether 
consisting in express testimonies, or in legitimate and 
cbvious inferences from them, are deemed insufficient, 
it would puzzle-a wiser man than I pretend to be, to 
tell what would convince. The doctrine could not 
have been stated in plainer terms. He who runs may 
read it, if he will open his eyes. It is probable that, 
in whatever terms the doctrine had been delivered, 
some men would have objected. Human language, 
the only vehicle of Divine communicatidns to human 
beings, is not proof against Unitarian criticism, which 
wrests words from their natural sense, and affixes any 
meaning to them, however harsh and remote, which 
suits the design of the critics. All that we can gain 
by our controversy with them, is to expose their un- 
fairness to the world, that the simple and inconsiderate 
may not be seduced: of convincing them we have no 
hope, unless that power be exerted which casts down 
imaginations, and every high thing, and brings all the 
thoughts into captivity to Christ. 

To the arguments which have been stated, nothing 
needs to he added. But for your complete satisfaction, 
I shall lay before you some considerations, arising from 
a different view of the subject, and shewing that the 
Divinity of Christ is interwoven with the scheme of 
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Redemption. It is a sort of a posteriori reasoning, 
which, from the character that he sustains in that great 
work, and the part that he acts, proves that he must be 
a person superior in dignity to all men, and to all crea- 
tures. 

First, Let us consider him as the Revealer of the Di- 
vine Will, the Instructor of the human race. In this 
general office, men were associated with him, as the 

rophets of the old dispensation, and the Apostles of 


the new; and hence he bears the same names, being 


called ** the Prophet whom God raised up according to 
his promise,’ and “‘ the Apostle of our profession.” 
His pre-eminence, however, is undisputed ; and it will 
be acknowledged by all, that no other person was ever 
so gifted, or possessed of equal authority. It belonged 
to him in this character, to complete and close divine 
revelation; to make known to the world the whole 
counsel of God; to publish truths which eye had not 
seen, ear had not heard, nor had it entered into the 
mind of man to conceive; and further, internally to il- 
luminate the minds of men, to remove the veil of pre- 
judice and error, to impart a vivid and commanding per- 
ception of invisible things, to dispose them to receive 
truths humiliating to the pride, and revolting to the 
corrupt propensities of the heart. If it be granted that 
the latter part of this statement was comprehended in 
his office, it cannot be consistently denied that he was 
greater than a human teacher; for no mere man has an 
absolute control over the minds of others, and can guide 
their movements according to his pleasure. But even 
the communication of a perfect knowledge of the Di- 
vine Will, which was effected by his own ministry, 
and by that of his Apostles whom he qualified for the 
work, seems to have required greater powers of under- 
standing than could fall to the Jot of a creature ; an un- 
durstanting commensurate to the subject, which has a 
height and a depth, a length and a breadth, not to be 
measured by a limited capacity. If it should be said, 
that God might have illuminated his mind, as he illu- 
minated the minds of other Prophets, and fitted him for 
his duty by successive revelations, we should recollect 
that according to his own testimony, he had the same 
knowledge of the Father which the Father had of 
him. ‘No man knoweth the Son, but the Father, nei- 
ther knoweth any man the Father, save the Son.’’* 
We should recollect, that the Evangelist John ascribes 
a knowledge to him quite peculiar, when he says, ‘* No 
man hath seen God at any time; the only begotten 
Son, which is in the bosom of the Father, he hath de- 
clared weren't | Would he have used such language of 
any creature? ‘T'o see God, is to know him perfectly ; 
to be in his bosom, is to be the intimate associate of his 
counsels. More is meant than that the man Jesus Christ 
had a greater degree of knowledge than other men ; 
the words evidently import, that he had knowledge of 
a totally different kind, arising from immediate vision, 
and perpetual communion. No Prophet or Apostle is 
ever said to have enjoyed such means of knowledge, 
even in an inferior degree. 
God; none of them was in his bosom. The voice 
from the excellent Glory made a clear distinction be- 
tween him and all other teachers. ‘ This is my be- 
loved Son: hear ye him.’? The Father substituted 
him in his own room, as the instructor of the human 
race; he pointed him out as the object of the attention, 
and faith, and obedience of the world ; he commanded 
us henceforth to learn wisdom from his lips, and to re- 
gulate our conduct by his authority. Did he ever give 
such a command concerning any other person? Was 
it ever said concerning any other, ‘ He that believeth 
on the Son hath everlasting life ; and he that believeth 
not the Son shall not see life.” ‘* Every soul, which 
will not hear this Prophet, shall be destroyed from 
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among the people.”* We are informed that “ the 
people were astonished at his doctrine, because he 
taught as one having authority, and not as the scribes ;”’ 
but we rise a step higher and say, not even as the 
Between his manner, and theirs, there is a 
very remarkable difference. They, in fact, claimed no 
personal authority, and delivered their instructions in 
the name of the Lord; while he spoke in. his own 
name: “ Verily, verily, I say unto yon.”” Who is this 
that requires men to take him as their supreme guide in 
religion? who is this that makes his own testimony 
the foundation of faith? Would a human messenger 
have ventured to advance such pretensions ? Could he 
have adopted this lofty style without impiety? In 
conformity to this claim, when he gave the Apostles a 
commission to teach the nations, he gave it in his own 
name. ‘They were his ambassadors; they were to pro- 
duce his warrant for the doctrines which they taught, 
and the laws which they enjoined; they were to sub- 
ject men to him as the Lord of their consciences. Was 
it a mere man who issued such orders, and demanded 
the homage of all people, and kindred, and tongues ? 
I shall mention one circumstance more which isa proof 
of his Divinity, that he inspired those ambassadors, 
gave them the Holy Ghost, and invested them with the 
power of working miracles, to attest the truth of their 
message. ‘The Apostles, it is true, also communicated 
supernatural gifts; but, there is this essential differ- 
ence, that what they did, was done confessedly in his 
name, and, therefore, instead of weakening, strengthens 
the evidence of his power: whereas he acted with in- 
dependent authority, dispensing, as a Sovereign, gifts 
over which he had absolute control. ‘* He breathed on 
them, and said unto them, Receive ye the Holy 
Ghost.’ Surely this is the voice of a God, and not 
of aman. 

In the second place, Let us consider him in the char- 
acter of a priest, whose office it was to offer a propitia- 
tory sacrifice, for the whole human race, as some main- 
tain, or for the elect, according to others, composing a 
multitude which no man can number. By offering a 
propitiatory sacrifice, I mean, that he was to suffer 
death for them, that the claims of justice being satis- 
fied, the moral Governor of the universe might release 
them from the penalty of sin. Now, this transaction 
supposes, that his sufferings were an equivalent for 
theirs; that the ends of punishment were as fully an- 
swered by his death, as if the transgressors had died ; 
that the divine authority was upheld, the divine right- 
eousness was asserted, the divine holiness was mani- 
fested in unclouded splendour. Would these designs 
have been accomplished by the death of a mere man? 
There is a manifest disproportion between the means 
and the end. It is unaccountable upon any principle 
of moral calculation, that the blood of one man, what- 
ever value it might be conceived to have derived from 
his virtues and endowments, should have been accept- 
ed as a full compensation for the debt which millions 
owed, for innumerable violations of the law! Its ac- 
ceptance as such, would have lowered the divine gov- 
ernment in the estimation of its subjects ; it would have 
confirmed them in the opinion, that its demands were 
not high, that it felt little resentment against crimes, 
and that it wanted only the shadow of a pretext for dis- 
missing them with impunity. But the Scriptures 
teach that the death of Christ was a true and proper 
atonement for sin, and was so complete, that God is 
just, although he remit the sins of those who believe ; 
and that the highest glory redounds to his moral per- 
fections, from the dispensation of grace. There must, 
therefore, be a greater worth in the blood, and greater 
efficacy in the sufferings of Christ, than in the blood 
and sufferings of any other person. No such effect is 
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ever ascribed to the death of a prophet, an apostle, or 
any other martyr; itis not said, that they expiated 
their own guilt by the sacrifice of their lives, and still 
less, that they expiated the guilt of their brethren. Had 
our blessed Lord been only a man, his blood would 
not have redeemed us from the curse of God, any 
more than the blood of Stephen, and Peter, and Paul. 
Of this our antagonists are sensible; and accordingly 
they deny that his death was vicarious, and affirm that 
the sole design of it was to give us.an example of pa- 
tience, and to attest his doctrine; thus maintaining the 
consistency of their own system, although they are di- 
rectly at variance with the doctrine of Scripture. Such, 
- you may observe by the way, is the intimate connex- 
ion of the truth which Iam defending, with other ar- 
ticles of christianity, that the denial of it is the re- 
moving of the foundation, in consequence of which the 
whole structure falls to the ground. We, who believe 
the Divinity of Christ, can account, without difficulty, 
for the great and happy effects which are-ascribed to 
his death. We can understand, how the sufferings of 
aman, who was personally united to the Son of God, 
were of greater value, in a moral estimate, than the 
sufferings of the actual transgressors. We can see, 
how this single sacrifice answered all the ends of jus- 
tice, and demonstrated in the most solemn manner, the 
righteousness and holiness of the Universal Governor, 
the unspeakable evil of sin, the immutable purity and 
unbending rigour of the law. I shall not appeal to the 
words, ‘‘ Feed the church of God, which he hath pur- 
chased with his own blood,’’* because there is a vari- 
ous reading which substitutes Lord for God; but sure- 
ly the same Apostle meant to convey a higher idea of 
our Saviour than that of a mere man, when he said, 
‘“¢Had they”—the Princes of this world—* known, 
they would not have crucified the Lord of glory ;’’+ 
and again, *‘ The law maketh men high-priests, which 
have infirmity ; but the word of the oath, which was 
since the Jaw, maketh the Son, who is consecrated for 
evermore.”t+ They are more blind than the princes of 
this world, who, amidst the light of revelation which 
now shines, can perceive upon Calvary no greater 
scene than a common martyrdom. Strange, that not- 
withstanding the preternatural darkness, the earth- 
quake, and the opening of the graves, they should be 
more insensible than an ignorant heathen, who, con- 
vinced by the signs in heaven and on earth, that the 
supposed malefactor was no ordinary sufferer, exclaim- 
ed, ‘‘ Truly this was the Son of God!” 

Let us, in the last place, consider him as sustaining 
the character of universal Lord. He is represented as 
invested with supreme authority over the church, and 
all persons and things upon earth; and likewise over 
angels, principalities, and powers in. the invisible 
world, the noblest and mightiest creatures in the uni- 
verse. Besides his own declaration, ‘‘ all power is com- 
mitted to me in heaven and on earth,’’ let us attend to 
the words of an Apostle, who, having informed us, 
that, though ‘* he was in the form of God, and thought 
it not robbery to be equal with God,” yet *“he humbled 
himself, and became obedient unto death, even the 
death of the cross,’’ adds, ** wherefore God also hath 
highly exalted him, and given him a name which is 
above every name; That at the name of Jesus every 
knee should bow, of things in heaven, and things in 
earth, and things under the earth; And that every 
tongue should confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the 
glory of God the Father.”’] One should think, that 
his investiture with unlimited dominion over the crea- 
tion, would prove to the satisfaction of every reflecting 
mind, that he is not a creature, that he is not a mere 
man, but a person, in whom the fulness: of the God- 
head resides; for it is impossible to conceive that he 
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could hold that dominion, and perform the various acts 
which it implies, unless he were possessed of divine 
perfections. It is certainly necessary, that he should 
be acquainted with all his subjects, and all their cir- 
cumstances; that he should be capable of conducting 
the whole system of affairs with order, and to its des- 
tined ends; and that-he should be able to keep every 
being in his proper place, to restrain wayward move- 
ments or confine them within due bounds, and to make 
the mightiest and the most refractory bend to his pur- 
pose. In other words, he could not govern the uni- 
verse without infinite knowledge, infinite wisdom, and 
infinite power. It would be a mockery to place a crea- 
ture upon the throne, to whom the extent of his king- 
dom would be unknown, and whose proceedings would 
be at one time marked by error, and at another embar- 
rassed by opposition, The duties arising from the re- 
lation in which we stand to him as our Sovereign, are 
such aS we owe to him alone, who is God over all. 
We are bound by express command, to trust in him, 
to worship him, to obey him, to submit to his dispo- 
sal, to expect from his lips the sentence which will de- 
cide our eternal state; and what more do we owe to the 
Father ?, And we have already seen, that it is His will, 
that all men should honour the Son, even as they hon- 
our himself. Unitarians get quit of this argument, by 
the usual expedient of figures, as if the sacred writ- 
ers, as soon as they began to speak of our Saviour, had 
been hurried away by some unaccountable impulse, in- 
to the region of metaphor, simile, and hyperbole. All 
this magnificent language concerning his kingdom, we 
must be careful not to understand literally, lest we fall 
into the great error of supposing, that he is actually 
placed at the head of affairs. Let us not be so simple 
as to adopt this idea. Nothing more is meant than the- 
moral influence of the Gospel; and the reign of Christ 
is like the reign of any other man over his followers, 
who have embraced his doctrines, and submitted to his 
institutions. ‘The subjection of all mankind to the 
rules of piety and virtue delivered by Christ, is 
shadowed out under the imagery of a mighty king, to 
whom all power was given in heaven and earth.”” So 
say our antagonists ; but they only will receive this in- 
terpretation, who have been given over to strong delu- 
sion, to believe a lie. 

I have laid before you a variety of arguments, by 
which the Divinity of Jesus Christ is evinced ; and in 
doing so, I have endeavoured to obviate such objections 
as are made to the passages quoted. I shall conclude 
by bringing under your notice some other objections, 
with answers to them. : 

It is objected, that the supposed Divinity of Christ is 
inconsistent with the doctrine of the Unity of God; and 
those passages which affirm that there is one God, and 
that there is no God besides him, are confidently brought 
forward to refute our opinion. But we know those pas- 
sages as well as our opponents, and are fully persuaded 
of the truth which they inculcate. We hold at the 
same time, the Unity of God and the Divinity of Christ, 
without at all thinking that we are liable to the charge 
of self-contradiction; for our doctrine is, not that the 
Father is one God, and the Son is another, but that, 
while there is only one Divine nature, the Father and 
the Son are distinct personsin that nature. Itis absurd, 
therefore, to allege the acknowledged Unity of God as 
subversive of our doctrine, till it is proved, and not 
merely asserted, that personal distinctions in one Di- 
vine nature are impossible. For a more complete an- 
swer to this objection, I refer to our illustration of the 
Trinity. : « 

It is objected, that whatever may be implied in the 
title or designation, Son of God, it is a fair conclusion 
from it, that he is not God himself. Itis admitted, that 
the son of a man as such, is also a man; why is it de- 
nied, that the Son of God is also God? . We grant, 
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indeed, that the two cases are different, because a man 
and his son are two separate beings, have the same 
specific, but not the same numerical nature; but the 
title ends us to conceive, that he who is the Son of God, 
has the nature of God, and, since the nature cannot be 
divided or multiplied, that the same nature is common 
to both. The title implies a community of essence; 


and all that we can legitimately infer from it is, thathe 


is a distinct person from the Father. 

It is objected, that our Lord excludes himself from 
the honour of divinity, in these words, ‘“ This is life 
eternal, that they might know thee the only true God, 
and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent.”* But surely 
a Single passage, instead of being set in opposition to 
an hundred other passages, should be explained, if pos- 
sible, in consistency with them. We grant that our 
Lord would have denied his own Divinity, if he had 
said that the Father only is God, to the exclusion of 
himself; but it is quite evident that he merely distin- 
guishes his Father from other pretenders to Divinity. 
He does not say ‘Thou only art the true God,” but 
“Thou art the only true God.” When the Scripture 
calls the Father, ‘‘ the blessed and only Potentate, the 
King of kings, and the Lo ords,” the design is 
obviously to except, not Jesus Chris but the ‘“ lords 
many” of the Gentiles; and rdingly, Jesus Christ 
receives the same title in other places, being designated 
“ King of kings, and Lord of lords,” and the * Prince 
of the kings of the earth.” ‘The Socinian argues,” 
says Bishop Middleton, “as if in our Saviour’s days 
there had been the same controversy about the nature 
and essence of the One True God, which arose after- 
wards; whereas the dispute then was, whether there 
were a plurality of Gods or only One: The Jews held 
the latter opinion, and the whole Pagan world the for- 
mer. Our Fiver, therefore, keeping, if I may so cal] 
it, this controversy in view, tells his hearers that eter- 
nal life is to be obtained only by a knowledge of the 
One True God, and of Jesus Christ, thus at once di- 
recting the mind to the truths both of natural and of 
revealed religion; and the hearers of our Lord could 
not possibly have understood him in any other sense. 
It is, therefore, perfectly frivolous to introduce this pas- 
sage into the Trinitarian dispute ; and the stress which 
has been laid on it, can be accounted for only from the 
extreme difficulty of yiving to the opposite hypothesis 
any thing like the sanction of Scripture.”}+ Besides, 
there is a passage in one of the Epistles of John, from 
which it appears that the words before us are not ex- 
clusive of the Son, because what is here affirmed of 
the Father, is there affirmed also of him. ‘ And we 
are in him that is true, even in his Son Jesus Christ, 
This is the true God, and eternal life.” It is certain, 
that the Father is often called God, and our Saviour is 
mentioned, at the same time, as distinct from him. 
The reason is, that in the economy of redemption, the 
Father sustains the majesty and maintains the rights 
of the Godhead, while Christ acts as Mediator. By 
him we come to the Father, but we do not hold him, 
personally considered, to be subordinate. We worship 
the Son also; but the usual order is to draw near to the 
Father in the name of the Son. Keeping this economy 
in mind, we can easily understand the passage before 
us, and others of a similar nature. ‘‘To us there is 
but one God, the Father, of whom are all things, and 
we in him; and one Lord Jesus Christ, by whom are 
all things, and we by him.”’|| 

It is objected, that our Saviour himself acknowledged 
his inferiority to the Father, and cannot, therefore, be 
God in the proper sense of the term. ‘* My Father is 
greater than I.”§ But there is another passage which 
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we shall do well to take into consideration at the samé 
time. ‘ Who being in the form of God, thought it not 
robbery to be equal with God.”* The words have 

lergone much criticism, which it would be tedious 
to detail ; but, whether we translate cvx éprazmoy nynoaro, 
he thought it not robbery, or, he did not seize as a prey, 
or catch at equality to God, the result is the same, 
namely, that he was really equal; for, if this had not 
been the case, there would have been no humility in 
declining to display his equality for a time; and, as an 
example of humility, the case is introduced. It would 
be a strange recommendation of the humility of a crea- 
ture, to say that he did not aim at equality toGod. Now 
we are sure, that the Scripture does not contradict itself; 
and hence, when two parts of it appear to be at variance, 
there can be no doubt that there is a mode of reconcil- 
ing them, which we should endeavour to find out. Our 
Saviour is exhibited in two characters, as the Son of 
God, and as Mediator. In the former, he is described as 
possessing all the perfections of Deity; but in the latter, 
as the servant of the Father, acting in obedience to his 
will. In this Jatter character the Father was greater 
than he, not essentially, but economically, as he who 
sends is in this respect greater than he who is sent ; 
and it is evident from the context, that this was the 
character in which our Saviour spoke when he declared 
the superiority of his Father. The subject of conver- 
sation was his ascension in human nature, his return to 
the Father, to receive the promised reward of his la- 
bours upon earth; and on this occasion he appeared to 
be inferior, as the ambassador is to his Sovereign, who 
confers honour upon him for the wisdom and fidelity 
with which he has fulfilled his commission. ‘ Ye 
have heard how I said unto you, I go away, and come 
again unto you. If ye loved me, ye would rejoice, be- 
cause I said, I go unto the Father: for my Father is 
greater than I.” : 

This explanation is connected with another objection 
founded on the assignation of a subordinate character to 
him, while he is deseribed as the servant of God :—*T 
came—not to do mine own will, but the will of Him 
that sentme.’’+ It is certain that although two persons 
be of ae rank, the one may consent, for a specified 
time and a particular purpose, to act the part of a_ser- 
vant to the other, without any diminution of his dignity, 
and, in this case, is inferior only in office. Notwith- 
standing this subordination, his rights are preserved, 
because it is entirely voluntary, and is intended to Jast 
only for a limited period, after which he will appear in 
his original equality. The application is obvious to our 
Lord, who being in the form of God, took upon him the 
form of a servant, and having emptied himself of his 
visible glory, was found in fashion as a man. Yet this 
humiliation, although profound, was not such as entirely 
to conceal his true character. While he held the place 
of a servant, he acted as a Lord, exercising sovereign 
authority over the elements, the bodies and souls of 
men, and the invisible world. It was evident to all 
who had eyes to see and minds to reflect, that he was 
quite different from the other messengers of God. 
** What manner of man is this, that even the winds and 
seas obey him?’’ In connexion with this argument, 
his own words have been referred to as inconsistent 
with his Divinity, because they are expressive of sub- 
ordination and dependence :—* Verily, verily, I say unto 
you, the Son can do nothing of himself, but what he 
seeth the Father do.” But we have already considered 
them among the proofs of his divinity, and undoubtedly 
they furnish a very strong argument for it, because they 
are an explicit claim of omnipotence, for he immediately 
adds, ‘* What things soever the Father doeth, these also - 
doeth the Son likewise.” 

On the same general principle, we may reply to the 


* Phil. ii. 6. + John vi. 38. tj John v. 19. 
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objection, that he called God. his God, that he payer 
to him, that he had a different will, saying, ‘ Never- 


theless, not as I will, but as thou wilt.”* ‘The answer 


is, that, while we believe his Divinity, we hold also | 


that he was a man, and as such stood in.the sume rela- 
tion to God, and owed the same duties as other men; 
and that, having assumed the character, he acted in all! 
things as the servant of the Father. 

An objection is drawn from his answer to the per- 
son who said to him, “Good Master, what good thing 
shall I do, that I may have eternal life?’’+ The objec- 
tion is this, God is good, and therefore, he who denies 
that this epithet ought to be applied to himself, is 
not God. Griesbach, whom Unitarians consider as in- 
fallible authority in settling the text, gives a different 
reading, ‘* Why dost thou ask me concerning good. or 
the good ?”’ But unluckily he retains the usual reading 
in two other gospels, and the result of his critical la- 
bours is to introduce’a contradiction among the Evan- 
gelists. We may presume, that originally they all 
agreed, although now there is a difference in several 
manuscripts, particularly as this alteration of the text 
renders it in a great measure unmeaning. ‘“* Why 
callest thou me good?’ Our Lord adapted his answer 
to the notions which the enquirer entertained of him, 
plainly looking upon him as merely a human teacher,— 
as a prophet, perhaps, but not greater than a prophet. 


He would not allow flattering titles to be given to men, 


not even to himself when he was supposed to be only 
one of them.* What right had a man to be called good, 
in the full acceptation of the term, since goodness can 
be predicated of him alone who: possessed infinite per- 
fections? Jesus does not speak of himself agreeably 
to what he really is, but according to this person’s ap- 
prehensions ; and nothing is more unfair than to conclude 
that he denied his own Divinity, because he refused to 
be addressed in language which should be appropriated 
to God, by one who believed him to be a creature. 

It is objected, that Jesus Christ is expressly called 
a man, and such passages as the following are produced, 
as containing an unanswerable argument against: his 
Divinity :—** There is one God, and one Mediator be- 
tween God and men, the man Christ Jesus.” 
Christ, a man approved of God among you by mira- 
cles.”” ‘After me cometh a-man, which is preferred 
before me.” ‘ But now ye seek to kill me, a man 
that hath told you the truth.”+ We know all these 
passages, and if it would serve any purpose, would lend 
our aid to Unitarians in collecting many others of a simi- 
lar strain; but they prove only, what we are al waysready 
to acknowledge, that our blessed Saviour was a partaker 
of our nature, bone of our bone, and flesh of our flesh. 
They do not prove that he was a mere man, unless it 
be ascertained to be impossible that he, who is man, 
may at the same time be God. This our adversaries 
affirm; but we demand demonstration which they are 
unable to give. It was foretold that a ‘ virgin should 
conceive and bear a son,’ or that the Messiah should 
be a man; but it was added, that his name should be 
Immanuel, which signifies, God with us.|| 

As for the assertion, that if we maintain the Divinity 
of Christ, we must admit that.the Deity was born, was 
imprisoned in the body of an infant, and suffered pain 
and death, it is unworthy of a serious refutation. Let 
Unitarians indulge, if they will, in coarse and vulgar 
declamation, which can injure only themselves, and is 
a pitiful attempt to prejudice the minds of men against 
a cause which their arguments have failed to overthrow. 
They know well that we disclaim such consequences, 
and that our doctrine stands clear of them. The Deity 
was not born, but the man was born who is united to 


* Matt. xxvi. 39. + Matt. xix. 16. 
t1Tim.ii. 5. Acts ii.22. John i. 30. John viii. 40. 
|| Isa. vii. 14. 
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the Deity; the Deity was not imprisoned in the body 
of an infant, but He was a child in his human nature, 
who, in his Divine, fills heaven and earth; the Deity 
did not die, but we have the authority of Scripture for 
saying, that when Jesus of Nazareth suffered, the Lord 
of glory was crucified. 
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LECTURE XXXIiIl. 


ON THE DIVINITY OF THE HOLY SPIRIT. 


Proof of the Personality of the Holy Spirit—Reason of the 
name, Spirit—His Divinity inferred from the ascription to 
him of the Names, the Perfections, and Works of God; and 
from the Worship. rendered to him—The Relation of the 
Holy Spirit to the other two Persons of the Godhead—Dif- 
ference between the Eastern and Western Churches. 


Havine endeavoured to prove, in some preceding 
lectures, the Deity of our blessed Redeemer, I purpose 
to lay before you the proofs of the Divinity of the Ho- 
ly Ghost. 

I begin with observing, that, although conclusive, 
they are not so numerousas In the former case ; but it is 
not necessary that they-should be equally ample. The 
great difficulty in admitting the Divinity of any other 
person but the Father, arises from the doctrine of the 
Unity, with which a plurality of subsistences in the 
Godhead seems to be inconsistent. As among men, 
three distinct persons, although partakers of a com- 
mon nature, are not numerically one in essence, we are 
apt to apply this analogy to the Divine nature, and to 
think nothing clearer than that the supposition of two 
or more persons infers its division into as many parts. 
Trinitarians have, on this account, been frequently pro- 
nounced to be Tritheists. The only way of removing 
this difficulty, is to shew from the infallible declara- 
tions of Scripture, that however incomprehensible the 
doctrine is, and whatever repugnance may be imagined 
in it to the dictates of reason, the Son is God, as well 
We thus oppose positive proof to pre- 
sumptions, and set aside the hold and ignorant conclu- 
sions of our finite minds concerning an infinite essence, 
by the express testimony of Him to whom that es- 
sence belongs. If we succeed in establishing the fact 
that the Son is God, we prepare the way for the ad- 
mission of a third person in the Trinity, not without 
proof, but upon evidence not equally luminous and di- 
versified. The great objection against believing that 
there is a plurality in the Divine nature, is removed by 
shewing that it is reconcileable with the Unity, be- 
cause it actually exists; and, being compelled to ac- 
knowledge the Deity of the Son, we are the more easily 
persuaded to acknowledge that of the Spirit. My mean- 
ing will be illustrated by reminding you, that it would 
require more evidence to convince us of a first fact differ- 


ent from any which we had experienced, and therefore 


apparently incredible, than it would require to convince 
us of a second fact of the same kind, although, with 
respect to the second, we should still demand that the 
evidence be sufficient. This I consider as the reason 
why the Scriptures, while they teach the Divinity of 
the Holy Ghost, do not speak so fully upon it as upon 
the Divinity of the Son. 

The point which it is necessary to consider, in the 
first place, is the personality of the Spirit. In other 
words we must inquire whether he is a person, intel- 
ligent and active, or. merely. as some affirm, an influ- 
ence, virtue, or divine operation. It is admitted, that 
this is sometimes the meaning of the word, Spirit, in 
the Scriptures; or that, by a metonomy, the name is 
used to denote the effect which the Spirit produces up- 
on the soul]. Thus, the passages which speak of the- 
“pouring out’? of the Spirit, of his being “‘ received,” 


) 


ine, = 


wo Whe 


led’? with him, have been understood 


thing more, than that miraculous or saneti- 
are pestowed pon men. But, allowi 
iew of~such passag 
there are many places of Scripture in which he is man- 
ifestly spoken of as a person, or properties and actions 
are ascribed to him, which could be predicated only of 
a person. Understanding and volition are assigned to 
him ; the first, when he is said to ** know the things of 
God,” and to “search all things, yea, even the deep 
things of God ;”* the second, in the following words: 
* But all these,” that is, the gifts enumerated in the 
preceding verses, * worketh that one and the self-same 
Spirit, dividing to every man severally as he will.” t 
Affections are figuratively attributed to him as well as 
to the Father, when, forexample, we are exhorted not 
to “grieve the Holy Spirit of God.’ Who ever 
heard of the grief of a quality? Weare informed, that 
‘*the Spirit maketh intercession for the saints with 
groanings which cannot be uttered ;”’ || and we can un- 
derstand, it has been remarked, what are interceding 
persons, but have no apprehension of interceding and 
groaning qualities.  “ The Comforter,’”’ says our Lord, 
““which is the Holy whom the Father will 
send in my name, he ch you all things, and 
bring all things to your embrance, whatsoever I 
have said unto you.’’§ ‘ When the Comforter is 
come—he shall testify of m nd ye also shall bear 
witness.”*4— ** When he, the Spirit of truth, is come, 
he will guide you into all truth; forhe shall not speak 
imself; but whatsoever he shall hear, that shall he 

speak: and he will shew you things tocome. He 
shall glorify me; for he shall receive of mine, and shal] 
shew it unto you.’’** In this passage, he is represent- 
ed as p ming many personal acts. He teaches the 
disciples of Christ, and enables them to recollect what 
they had heard from the lips of their Master; he tes- 
tifies of Christ as literally as the Apostles testified of 
him; he guides believers into the truth; he speaks 
what he has heard; he gives them the knowledge of 
future events. 

It is acknowledged by the adversaries of the Divini 
ty of the Holy Ghost, that, in these and other passage 
which might have been mentioned, he is spoken of as a 
person; but they evade their force by alleging that, in 
the style of the Scriptures, personal properties and ac- 
tions are sometimes ascribed to things. Hence it is 
said of charity, that it suffers long and is kind, envies 
not, vaunts not itself, is not puffed up, seeks not its 
own, is not easily provoked, thinks no evil,tt &c. 
These things are attributed to charity, which is a qual- 
ity, because they are true of the charitable man. In like 
manner, the Holy Ghost is represented as_ performing 
personal acts, although he is not a person, but the power 
or virtue of the Father, because itis the Father who per- 
forms these acts by his own power, which is called the 
Holy Ghost. But this answer, however plausible, is 
not satisfactory. It might be worthy of attention, if all 
the acts which are attributed to the Spirit, micht be 
performed by the power of the Father; but, if some of 
those acts are such as cannot be predicated of the Fa- 
ther, if he cannot be said to do by his own power all 
that is done by the Spirit, then it follows, that the Ho- 
ly Ghostis‘a person. There is nothing in the account 
of charity, which is not descriptive of the charitable 
man; but there are some things affirmed of the Holy 
Ghost, whic not true of the Father; and hence it 
appears that he is personally distinct from him. 

To make intercession, is the act or work of a person, 
and is attributed to the Spirit, who “ makes interces- 
sion for the saints according to the will of God.tt It 


pl. t Eph. iv. 30, 
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is just, I observe, that | 


plain that he makes intercession for them to the Fa- 
ther, and cal lin tha would be absurd to speak 

the Father as ntercession to himself. With 

s absurdity the hypothesis of our opponents is 
chargeable, because they maintain that the Spirit is 
merely the power or operation of the Father; but, upon 
our supposition, every thing is clear, because it is one 
person who intercedes with another. ‘I’o come in con- 
sequence of a commission received from another, is a 
personal act, and is attributed to the Spirit in the pass- 
ages quoted above. But it could not be said of the 
Father, that he comes as the messenger or missionary 
of another, for there is no other by whom he can be 
sent; and there would be an evident impropriety and 
confusion in representing him as coming in the name 
of the Son, while the Son is uniformly deseribed as 
coming in his name; not as sending him, but as sent 
by him. If any man shal] suppose the meaning to be, 
that the Father sends his power by the authority, and 
under the direction of his Son, and that his power, thus 
sent, teaches, guides, and compels, he must admit, 
that he has made a discovery which requires no small 
degree of ingenuity, and that a book, to understand 
which such an unnatural interpretation is necessary, is 
written in defiance of the ordinary rules of composi- 
tion, and apparently with an intention. 
Spirit is said to speak and hear; but these 
acts are attributed to him in a sense in which can- 
not be attributed to the Father. To hear, when affirm- 
ed of him, signifies that he is commissioned by the Son 
to make certain communications concerning him to the 
world. ‘* He shall receive of mine.”* But how could 
such a thing be affirmed of the Father? The Spirit 
does not speak of himself, but speaks what he hears. 
But the Father does every thing of himself; and there- 
fore it is not true that the Holy Ghost is said to do 
these things because he is the power of the Father. It 
is plain, therefore, since acts are attributed to the Spir- 
it which cannot be attributed to the Father, that the at- 
tempt to evade the argument from the passages former- 
ly cited, is abortive; and that the Holy Ghost is not a 
quality or energy, but has a personal subsistence. 

It may be proper, in this place, to inquire into, the 
reason of the name or designation which is appropriated 
to the third person of the Trinity. He eannot be called 
the Spirit, on account of the spirituality of his essence; 
for as it is common to all the persons, one of them could 
not be denominated from it more than the others.— 
‘God isa Spirit.” Whoever, therefore, has assigned 
this as the reason of the name, has given a proof of in- 
accurate thinking. Spirit isa Latin word adopted into 
our language, and synonimous with the Greek word, 
wvey2, Both literally signify, breath or wind. There 
cannot be conceived any allusion to their original mean- 
ing, when they are applied to the Divine essence, or to 
angelica] beings ; but breath has been supposed tobe al- 
luded to, when the third person in the Godhead is called 


the Spirit. This word is understood to refer to the mode 
of his subsistence, of which we shall afterward: ak, 
and which is usually termed procession, (from ords 


of our Lord, which we shall soon have oceasion to quote) 
but by the Schoolmen was named spiration. As the se- 
cond person is said to have been “begotten,” so the 
third is said to have * proceeded,” as the breath pro- 
ceeds from the mouth. This idea is supposed to be au- 
thorised by the action of our Saviour, who “ breathed u 
on his disciples, and said, Receive ye the Holy Ghost.’’+ 
The Spirit is the breath of the Almighty. I make a sim- 
ilar remark upon the epithet, holy, as upon the term, 
spirit, that it is very inaccurate to suppose that it denotes 
the holiness of his nature, because holiness, being a pro- 
perty of the divine essence which belongs equally to all 
the persons, cannot be attributed to one of them by way 
* John xvi. 14. 


+ Ibid, 13. t John xx, 22. 
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of eminence or distinction. It would be as improper as 
always to callone of them w or alinighty, or just, or 
good, while no such adjun as connected with th: 

names of the others. There can be little doubt, that the 
epithet, holy, refers to his official character. He is the 
Author of all the holiness which adorns the creation, and 
particularly in the economy of redemption hesustains the 
character of the Sanctifier: ‘* Wearesaved by the wash- 
ing of regeneration and renewing of the Holy Ghost, shed 
on us abundantly through Jesus Christ our Saviour.’’* 
He comes forth from the Father, to restore his imaye in 
the soul of man; and all the virtues and graces are the ef- 
fects of his mighty operations. 

Having proved the personality of the Holy Ghost, I 
proceed to inquire, whether there be evidence in the 
Scriptures that he isa Divine person, and nota creature, 
as some who admitted his existence have affirmed. ‘The 
author of this heresy was Macedonius, Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople in the fourth century, who maintained, that 
the Spirit was not a partaker of the same honours with 
the Father and the Son, but was their mnzster and servant, 
Sixnovas wet vrnperne, as the angels are. Itis thus that his 
doctrine is stated by Sozomen, in his Ecclesiastical His- 
tonya ae 
Is all begin with shewing you, that the same names 

Lie see ws : hd 
are given to the Spirit, which are given to the Father 
and the Son. JenHovau, you know, is the incommunica- 
ble name; and, importing underived, independent, and 
immutable existence, it dees not admit of application to 
acreature. The evidence is not so distinct as in the 
ease of our Saviour; but, that the Spirit is called Jeo- 
van, may be inferred from the following passages. Com- 
pare Exodus xvii. 7, with Heb. ili. 9. In the former 
place, it is said, that ‘the name of the place was called 
Massah and Meribah, because of the chiding of the chil- 
drenof Israel and because they tempted Jenovan, saying, 
is Jenovan among us, or not?” In the latter you read, 
** wherefore, asthe Holy Ghost saith, To-day, if ye will 
hear his voice, harden not your hearts, as in the day of 
temptation, when your fathers tempted me and proved 
me.”? Compare, again, Isaiah vi.8--10, with Acts xxviii. 
5. ‘IT heard the voice of Jenovan saying, Whom shall I 
send, and who will go for us?”’ The prophet answered, 
*“ HereamI,;send me. And hesaid, Goand tell this peo- 
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| creature, hecause the Holy Ghost is not a creature 
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Holy Ghost is not man; and not to lie to an angel, be- 
cause the Holy Ghost is not an angel ; nor to ages 

ut 
to lie to God, because the Holy Ghost is God. If the 
Spirit were not God, the Apostle might have said, **thou 
hast not lied unto the Holy Ghost, but unto God,” for 
this would have been the proper manner of distin- 
cuishing them, and also of pointing out the greatness of 
his sin. But, since he first told him his sin, which was 
lying to the Holy Ghost, and then declared its aggrava- 


tion, that he had not lied unto men hut to God, it is_ 


plain that the Holy Ghost, to whom he lied, is God. 
In the first Epistle tothe Corinthians, Paul says to them, 
‘* Know ye not, that ye are the temple of God, and that 
the Spirit of God dwelleth in you ?’’* and in another 
place, ‘* What! know ye not that your body is the tem- 
ple of the Holy Ghost ?’’+ From both passages it is 
plain, that the reason why they were the temple of God 
was, that the Holy Ghost dwelt in them. But the infer- 
ence would not be just, if the Holy Ghost were a crea- 
ture; they might be his temple, and not be the temples of 
God. A temple is the habitation of the Deity ; but there 
is no way in which we are his habitation, except by the 
presence of his Spirit. Now. fethe presence of the Spir- 
it is the presence of God, iv follows, that the Spirit is 
God. It is evident, that he is so denominated by the 
Apostle, who in one verse calls believers the temple of 
the Holy Spirit, and in another verse, the temple of God. 
The next argument for the Divinity of the Holy Ghost, 

is founded upon the ascription of Divine perfections to. 
him. Where the qualities or properties are found, there 
is the essence to which they belong. Heis represented 
as possessing the attribute of eternity in the following 
words : ** Flow much more shall the blood of Christ, who, 
through the eternal Spirit offered himself without spot 
to God, purge your conscience from dead works, to serve 
the living God ?”+ ‘There is a difference of opinion 
about the words, ‘the eternal Spirit,”’ by which some un- 
derstand, the Divine nature of Christ, through which he 
offered himself, that is, through which his oblation was 
dered infinitely valuable. But his Divine nature is 
tot so expressed in any other passage of Scripture: this 
sense of the phrase is not the natural one, or the sense 
which would first present itself to our minds; and the 


ple, Hear ye indeed, and understand not;. and see ye in- | connexion does not necessarily lead to it, but rather sug- 


deed, but perceive not. Make the heart of this people fat, 
and make their ears heavy, and shut theireyes.”? Now, 
observe how the Apostle Paul quotes the passage : ‘¢ Well 
spake the Holy Ghost by Esaias the prophet unto our 


gests the idea of the Holy Ghost, through whose sanc- 
tifying influences he offered himself without spot, or his 
humannature was madea pure immaculate sacrifice. He 
is the eternal Spirit, from everlasting to everlasting God. 


fathers, saying, Go unto this people, and say, Hearing ye | —Another attribute of Deity, is immensity, or omnipres- 


shall hear, and not understand ; and-seeing ye shall see, 
and not perceive,”? &c. . Compare, once more, Jeremiah 
xxxi. 31—34, with Heb. x. 15—17. The passages are 
too long to be quoted ; but, in them, as in those already 
recited, whatis spoken by Jenovan in the Prophet, is said 


‘by the Apostle to have been spoken by the Holy Ghost. 


I do not affirm, that the argument from these passages 
is perfectly conclusive, and particularly from the pas- 
sage in Isaiah, which is expressly applied to our Saviour 
by the Evangelist John; but the regular substitution of 
the Holy Ghost for Jenovan in them all, affords some 
ground at least, for believing that he is entitled to the 
former name, and, consequently, is that mysterious Be- 
ing, who comprehends in himself the past, the present, 
and the future. 

That the Holy Ghost is called God, I shall prove from 
two passages. The firstis in the fifth Chapter of the 
Acts, where Peter, having said to Ananias, ‘* Why hath 
Satan filled thine heart to lie to the Holy Ghost?” asks 
again, “* Why hast thou conceived this thing in thy heart? 
Thou hast not lied unto men but unto God.” Accord- 
ing to Peter, to lie to the Holy Ghost, is to lie to God ; 
to lie to the Holy Ghost is not to lie to man, because the 


* Titus iii. 5. + Lib. iv. c. 26: 
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ence, which, if I may speak so, is a modification of im- 
mensity, or the infinite essence of the Deity considered 
in relation to the system of created things. God is pres- 
ent in every part of the universe. It is certain, there- 
fore, that the Spirit is God, for these are the words of 
the Psalmist: ‘* Whither shall I go from thy Spirit 2 
or whither shall I flee from thy presence? If I ascend 
up into heaven, thou art there ; if I make my bed in hell, 
behold thou art there: If I take the wings of the morn- 
ing, and dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea, ever 
there shall thy hand lead me, and thy right hand shal 

hold me.”’|| Wherever God is, the Spiritis. The Fath 
er and the Spirit co-exist throughout all time, and in al! 
space.—A third Divine perfection, of which the Spirit is 
possessed, is omniscience. ‘* The Spirit, * says Paul. 
‘© searcheth all things, yea, the deep things of God.’’§ 
That searching here signifies knowing, is evident from 
the preceding part of the verse, in which it is said that 


God had revealed to the Apostle the mysteries of salva- 


tion by the Spirit; and from the next verse, in which Paul | 
obviously intends to explain his meaning: “*The things 
t the Spiritof God.” Om- 


of God knoweth no man, 


* 1 Cor. 11. 16. 


|| Ps. cxxxix. 7--10.  § 1 Cor. ii. 10. 
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niscience i OPe.-1 ascribed to him, when he is said 
to search or know all things; but Jest any person should 

= eee these are only created things, he adds, yea, 
the deep things of God, the secrets with which none 

was acquainted but himself. When the Apostle asks, 

** Who hath known the n nd of the Lord ?”’* we must 
answer, no man knows if, nor any angel ; but itis known 

to the Spirit, and therefore he is God.—I might mention 
also, almighty power; but the illustration of this a 


loosely, and according te appearance, for they were on- 
y the instruments by which superior power was exert- 3 


ed, and the real Worker of all miracles was God. If, 
then, miracles were wrought by the Spirit, he is greater 
than any creature, because the person is manifestly Di- 
vine who possesses the attribute of omnipotence.—Last- 
ly, the resurrection of the dead, which is appropriated 
to God in the Scriptures, is ascribed to him. ‘The trae 
God is called ** God who quickéneth the dead ;” and no 
person ever supposed that any created power is capable 
of reuniting the dust of the grave in it original form, and 
restoring the principle of life. This, however, the Ho- 
ly Ghost will doat the last day. ‘ If the Spirit of him 
chat raised up Jesus from the dead dwell in you, he that 
raised up Christ from the dese, shall also quicken your 
mortal bodies, by his Spirit that dwelleth in you.’’* 
The last argument for the Divinity of the Holy 
Ghost, is founded on the religious worship which is 
given to him. We are baptized in his name, as well 
as in that of the Father and the Son. His equality in 
dignity is declared by his association with them in this 
solemn actof religion. Itis performed by his authority, 
as well as by theirs; and we are dedicated as expressly 
to his service, as to that of the other per: of the 
Trinity. We have an example of prayer the 
following words, which are still used in mn 
benediction of the church: ** The grace of the Je- 
sus Christ, and the love of God, and the communion of 
the Holy Ghost be with you all. Amen.”{ . Here, he 
is acknowledged as the source of spiritual blessings, as 
well-as the Father and the Son, and is invoked in the 
same spirit of devotion. It is vain to call this merely 
a wish; it is as distinctly a prayer as any other which 
occurs in the Epistles; and there would be no question 
about its nature, if there were no design to evade the 
evidence of his personal dignity. The words of John, 
in the hegioning of the Revelation, are also considered 
as a prayer to the Spirit: ** Grace be unto you, and 
peace from him which is, and which was, and which 
is to come, and from the seven spirits which are before 
his throne, and from Jesus Christ, who is the faithful 
witness, and the First begotten from the dead, and the 
prince of the kings of the earth.’+ The Father and the 
Son are distinctly mentioned; but who are the seven 
spirits that are conjoined with them? If you say that 
they are created spirits, I would call upon you to pro-- 
duce an instance in which a creature is thus associated 
with God, and, as in the present case, is placed between 
two Divine persons as their equal. Besides, I would 
ask, what grace and peace a creature has to bestow, 
that he should be called upon to extend his favour to 
the church; and whether idolatry would not be carried 
to the greatest possible height, if a creature were set 
upon the throne of the living God, addressed in the 
same invocation, and pronounced to be equally able to 
bless us? Nothing more needs to be said, to prove _ 
that the seven spirits which are before the throne are ~ 
not created spirits. It appears, then, that they cannot 
be understood to mean any other than the Holy Ghost. 
If you ask why he is represented as Seven Spirits, I~ 
answer, that Seven is a favorite number in the Scrip- — 
tures, and seems to be the number of perfection; and — 
that this representation was probably intended to signify 
that the influences of the Holy Ghost are inexhaustible, — 
and are suited to all the exigencies of the propleal God. — 
Perhaps the number alludes to the seven churches of 
Asia, to which the introductory chapters of this book — 
are addressed. 


To sum up the arguments which iy been advanced 


ular will be given under the next division, to whi 
proceed. 

The third argument for the Divinity of the Spirit, is 
taken from the works which he performs, and which pre- 
suppose the Worker to be omnipotent. Some passages 
of Scripture represent him as concerned in Creation : 
* The earth was without form and void, and darkness 
was upon the face of the deep ; and the Spirit of God 
moved upon the face of the waters.”+ As the original 
word signifies both spirit and wind, some have suppos- 
ed that nothing more is meant by the inspired historian, 
than that a mighty wind, in the Hebrew idiom a wind 
of God, agitated the newly created chaos. Wind is the 
atmosphere in motion ; a: it is questionable whether 
the atmosphere existed at this time, and its production 
seems rather to have been the work of the second day, 
when the firmament was made; for the firmament, or ex- 
panse, as the word may be dered, seems to-be the 
air, from the office assigned to it, namely, to divide the 
waters from the waters, This separation is effected by 

the atmosphere, which bears aloft the water that has been 
exhaled from the ocean and the surface of theearth. If 
these remarks are just, it was not a wind, but the Spirit 
who moved upon the face of the deep; and, whatever is 
implied in this motion, it is certain that.he was active in 
the formation of the material system., J quote another 
passage from the Psalms: * By the word of the Lord 
were the heavens made; and all the host of them by the 
breath of his mouth ;” or rather, “* by the Spirit of his 
mouth.” { The Fathers thought (and many moderns are 
of the same opinion) that this verse refers to the co-oper- 


ation of all the persons,of the Trinity in the an 
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The Word of the Lord, is not his simple command 
the Logos of the New Testament, his essential Word, 
whom the Father made the worlds; and the breath of 
his mouth, is the spirit of his mouth, the Divine person 
proceeding from him, of whose agency in this work Mo- 
ses has given us ageneral account. By him the host of 
heaven was made, comprehending the angels of light, and 
the glorious orbs which shine in the firmament. This 
sense of the words agrees with another passage in Job, 
where itis said, that ** by his Spirit, God hath garnished 
the heavens,”’|| or adorned them with all their splendour, 
hat Providence also is his work, has been inferred from 

e following words; ‘Thou sendest forth thy Spirit, 
they are created; and thou renewest the face of the earth.’’§ 
Creatures fade and die when their Maker withdraws his 
support; but as soon as the Spirit, the great vivifying 
principle, the Author of life natural and spiritual, im- 
parts his influences, they revive.—But I proceed to re- 
mark, that miracles are represented as performed by his 
power: “If I cast out devils by the Spirit of God, then 
the kingdom of God is come unto you.” To another 
are given the gifts of healing by the same Spirit; to an- 
other the working of miracles ;-—all these worketh that 
one and self-same Spirit, dividing to every one several- 
ly as he will.”’*** A miracle is a suspension or altera- 
tion of the laws of nature, which God established in the 
beginning, and over which none has control but himself. 
It is as impossible for a creature to work a real miracle, as 
it is to createa bhi We say, indeed, that they were 
performed by Prop pigiend Apostles; but we speak 
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in support of the Divinity of the Ho st: if he is 


designated by names peculiar to God, ivine perfec- 


a sat tions are ascribed to him, if he has performed such 4 
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gious worship is addressed to him, we are warranted 
to affirm that he is not a created spirit, but God over 
all, blessed for ever. : ot 

It remains to speak of the relation of the Holy Ghost 
to the other persons of the Godhead. His relation to 
the Father is called his procession from him ; and the 
term is founded upon these words of our Saviour :— 
*‘ But when the Comforter is come, whom I will send 
unto you from the Father, even the Spirit of truth, 
which proceedeth from the Father,”—s rapa tov xarpos 
exorcpeverts,—** he shall testify of me.’’* Hence the 
Greeks call it exzropeucse,t and sometimes zpocdoc.f No 
man can tell, what ‘proceeding from the Father’ 
means; it is equally unintelligible as is the generation 
of the Son. Attempts have been made to explain both 
terms ; but, in doing so, ideas borrowed from material 
substances have been generally applied to the incompre- 
hensible nature of a spiritual: Being. _The generation 
of the Son, and the procession of the Spirit, have been 
understood to import that both “received their essence”’ 
from the Father. This mode of expression is common 
in the writings of the Fathers, and has been adopted 
from them by many modern Divines. I acknowledge 
. that IT am unable to conceive what idea they affix to the 

words: but, whether they be mere words without sig- 
nification or not, they seem to suggest a notion incom- 
patible with the absolute eternity and perfect equality 
of all the persons of the Godhead. If the Divine es- 
sence was communicated to the Son and the Spirit, the 
Father must be conceived as prior to both, what- 
ever ingenuity may be displayed in talking of eternal 
emanations, and proving that the existence of the rays 
of the sun is co-eval with that of the sun himself. The 
subject is beyond the reach of our faculties; and it is 
presumptuous to attempt to explain it, especially by 
the introduction of terms which either mean nothing, or 
ate calculated to mislead. We do not know what is 
the procession of the Spirit. Let us be sensible of our 
ignorance and acknowledge it, remembering, that as 
this is our duty, so it is more honourable than to indulge 
in vain babbling, and to darken counsel by words with- 
out knowledge. It is a proof of the folly of this mode 
of expression, that, being used with respect to the Spirit 
as well as to the Son, it makes the relation of both to 
the Father to be the same, while the Scripture plainly 
states a distinction between them, saying, that the one 
was begotten and the other proceeded. God must 
speak to us in our own language ; and if he is pleased 
to give us any information respecting the mysteries of 
his essence, he must do so by terms-to which we are 
accustomed. But it would be absurd to suppose, that 
they bear their usual sense in their new application. 
The utmost that can be conceived is an analogy, and 
that too a very faint one between things finite and infi- 
nite. itis therefore a part of wisdom to abstain. from 
explanations and commentaries, and to confine ourselves 
to the words of inspiration. 

The Holy Ghost proceeds from the Father. But it 
is no where said, that he proceeds from the Son; and 
hence it has been a subject of inquiry and dispute, 

“whether he stands in the same relation to him as to 
the Father. The Greek Fathers strictly adhered to the 
language of Scripture, and affirmed, that the Spirit pro- 
ceeds from the Father, but did not say, that he proceeds 
from the Son. They, however, did not hesitate to say, 
that he “ receives” from the Son. This expression the 
Latins understood to imply the same thing which they 
meant by procession, namely, that the Spirit received 
his essence from the Son; and accordingly they did not 
hesitate to make use of the term, when speaking of the 
Spirit as well as of the Father. Their words were dif- 
ferent, but their ideas were substantially the same. 


But as this was one of the points which afterwards di- 
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vided the Eastern and Western Churches, it is neces- 
sary to inform yon how the controversy arose. 

After Macedonius had vented his new heresy, denying 
the Divinity of the Holy Ghost, the Council of Con- 
Sstantinople, a. p. 381, judged it necessary to make an 
addition to the article of the Nicene creed, ‘I believe 
in the Holy Ghost;’’ which was enlarged thus, ‘I be- 
lieve in the Holy Ghost, the Lord, the Author of life, 
who proceeds from the Father.’? ‘This creed was re- 
ceived by the Catholic Church ; and it was afterwards 
enacted by the Council of Ephesus, that no addition 
should he made to it. But in process of time. the 
question began to be discussed in the West, whether 


the Holy Ghost proceeded from the Son as well as the | 


Father; and it being decided that he did, the new article 
was inserted in the creed by the Latins ;—** Credimus 
in Spirttum Sanctum ex Patre Filioque procedentem.’’* 
Hence, a violent controversy arose between them and 
the Greeks ; which, being heightened by other grounds 
of dispute, terminated in their open separation from the 
communion of each other; the Greeks condemning the 
Latins for adding to the Creed an article contrary to 
the authority of the Councils, and the truth of which 
they suspected or denied; and the Latins obstinately 
retaining it, because it was sanctioned by the Pope, and 
expressed in their opinion a doctrine agreeable to Scrip- 
ture, which the Greeks themselves had once admitted 
in different words. 7 
In adding the words ‘‘Filioque’’} to the Creed, the La- 
tins thought themselves justified by plain Scripture rea- 
soning. Although the procession of the Spirit from the 
Son is not literally asserted, yet it is implied in some 
things which are said of him in relation to the Son. 
The same expressions, which are used concerning the 
Holy Ghost in reference to the Father, because he pro- 
ceeds from him, are used in reference to the Son; and 
hence it seems warrantable to conclude that the reason 
is the same. The Holy Ghost is called the Spirit of 
the Father, because he proceeds from him: ‘It is not 
ye that speak, but the Spirit of your Father which 
speaketh in you.”£ But he is also called the Spirit of 
the Son; and there seems, therefore, to be no valid 
ground why we should not believe that the same rela- 


tion is expressed in the one case and in the other: 


Because ye are sons, God hath sent forth the Spirit 


‘of his Son into your hearts.” ‘If any man have not the 


Spirit of Christ, he is none of his.”|| Again, the Holy 
Ghost is sent by the Father, because he proceeds from 
him,—it being suitable to the order of subsistence in 
the Godhead, that the Father should send him, not that 
he should send the Father. Our Lord speaks of him 
as the Comforter, whom the Father would send. But 
he is also sent by the Son :—‘* When the Comforter is 
come, whom I will send unto you.” “If I depart, I 
will send him unto you.’”’§ If his mission by the Fath- 
er is the consequence of his procession from him, may 
we not conclude, upon the same ground, that he also 
proceeds from the. Son ? . 
Such are the reasons assigned by the Western Church 
for deviating from the language of the East and of the 
ancient creeds. There is a degree of probability in the 
reasoning ; but at the same time candour requires me 
to say, that, as we do not know what procession means, 
we perhaps venture too far when we positively affirm, 
that the expressions which we have quoted are equiva- 
lent to that term. It is only when we thoroughly un- 
derstand a subject, that we have authority to pronounce 
that different modes of expression convey exactly the 
samme idea. I presume that no man will affirm that he 
is thus qualified to decide the present controversy. He 


* We believe in the Holy Spirit proceeding from the Father 
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who is ie the Spirit of the Father, and the Spirit of 
the Son, does certainly appear to stand in the same re- 


Jation to both; and, if no other language had been used, 
there could have been but one opinion on the subject. 


But, when we find that this person is said to proceed: 
from the Father, and is not said to proceed from the 


Son, we need not be surprised that some should hesi- 
tate whether it can be truly affirmed that he proceeds 
from the Son. If they acknowledge that he is true 
God, and is the Spirit of the Son, their refusing 
that he proceeds frora him, should be accounte 
nial error, and, if censured at all, should bee 
with gentleness, as having arisen from a prine 
which cannot ju e condemned, of scrupulous adh: 
rence to the lang of Scripture. The Greeks might 
be wrong, in their violent condemnation of the Latins 
for adding the words Fi/ioque to the creed; but the 
Latins were at least as culpable, in accusing the Greeks 
of heresy, because they preferred their ancient phrase- 
ology. The Latins had arguments on their side, dedu- 
ced from the interpretation of particular passages; the 
Greeks had on their side the express language of Serip- 
ture itself. It was a controversy which, if it could not 
be avoided, both parties should have carried on with 
mildness, and in which they should have mutually ex- 
ercised the spirit of forbearance. There was no heresy 
on either side; both were sound in the doctrine of the 
Trinity, and their difference related to a point which 
neither understood. Legitimate inferences from Serip- 
ture, are of the same authority with Scripture itself. 
But, when the inference is attended with a degree of 
doubt; when it is deduced from premises. which are 
rather assumed than proved, it may he proposed to the 
consideration of others, but their assent to it should 
not be imperatively demanded. It may be true that 
the phrase, * the Spirit of the Father,” is equivalent to 
the phrase, ** proceedeth from the Father ;” but, as this 
cannot be demonstrated, it would have been wiser not 
to have made a doctrine, founded upon the idea that 
they are equivalent, an article of faith. We have seen 
the grounds upon which it rests; but, while there is 
reason to believe that the Spirit proceeds from the Son, 
we should deem it rash to condemn the man who would 
not assent to this proposition, for this reason, that 
could not find it so expressed in the Scriptures. 
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~ LECTURE XXXIV. 


ON THE DECREES OF GOD. 


Connexion between the Knowledge and Decrees of God—Na- 
ture and Objects of the Divine Decrees—They are Eternal, 
Wise, Free, Absolute, and Unconditional—Unconditional 
Decrees not inconsistent with human Responsibility. 


Havine spoken of God and his perfections, of the 
Holy Trinity, and the Divinity of the Son, and the Ho- 
ly Ghost, I now proceed to speak of the Acts of the 
Divine nature. 

Of these, according to systematic Divines, there is a 
threefold distinction. First, there are immanent and 
intrinsic acts which have no respect to any thing ex- 
ternal. Such are the acts which are implied in the gen- 
eration of the Son, and the procession of the Spirit: 
and such are the acts of the Divine persons towards 
each other; of which their mutual love may be men- 
tioned as an instance. The Divine nature, although 
single, is not solitary; it is the soul, if I may speak 
so, of communion more intimate and delightful than the 
closest fellowship among creatures ; and thus itenjoys 
in itself a perpetual source of infinite blessedness. Se- 
condly, there are extrinsic and transitive acts, which 
are notin God. but from God efficiently, and in crea- 


tures subjectively; or, to express the matter more) 
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intelligibly, are exertions of his power terminating up- 
on creatures as the objects of them. ‘To create, to up- 
hold, and to govern, are acts of this kind. Thirdiy, 
nd intrinsie acts i y which 
have a respect or relation to things without him ; and 


these are his Decrees, to which I shall direct your at-' 
| tention in this lecture. st ch 


The decrees of God are his purpose or 
tion with respect to future things. 
pose or determination, in the singular number, because 
there was only one act of His infinite mind about fu- 
ture things; although we speak as if there had been 
any, in reference to the process of our own minds, 
hich form successive resolutions, as thoughts and oe- 


determina- 


casions arise, or in reference to the objects of his de- 


I call them pur-- 


cree, which being many, . 3 to require a distinct pur- - 


pose for each. But, an nite understanding does 
not proceed by steps, as they necessarily do whose 
knowledge, like light, advances by degrees, and whose 
ideas come in a train; it perceives all things by a 
single glance. _** Known unto God are all his works 
from the beginning of the world.”’* 

This seems to be the place, in which it is prop- 
er to introduce a distinction, which is usually made, 
of the knowledge of God unto the knowledge of 
simple intelligence, or natural and indefinite knowl- 
edge, scientia simplicis intelligenti#; and the 
edge of vision, scientia visionis, which is 
ed free and definite. The former is the k 
of things possible, and is called indefinite, because 
God has defined or detertnined nothing coneerning 
them. God knows all possible causes, and all their 
possible effects. The latter is the knowledge of fu- 
ture things, of things which shall take place, and is 
called definite, because their existence is determined. 
They differ, you see, in their object; that of the for- 
mer, being all things that might exist; that of the lat- 
ter, being only such things as are to exist. The first 
kind of knowledge is founded on the omnipotence of 
God; he knows all things which his power could per- 
form. The second kind of knowledge is founded on 
his wil! or decree, by which things pass from a state 
of possibility toa state of futurition. God knew of 
innumerable worlds and orders of creatures which his 
ower could have brought into being; but he knew of 
em, not as things which were to be, but as things 
which might he. 
actually is, as certainly to have a future existence, be- 
cause he had determined to create it. Lastly, these 
two kinds of knowledge differ in their order, because 
the former preceded his decree, and the Jatter is subse- 
quent to it. Of the things which his Almighty pow- 


all- 


er could accomplish, he purposed to do this and not 


that; and consequently, the one became certain, and 
the other remained only possible. 

There is a third kind of knowledge, which some Di- 
vines have ascribed to God, and which is called sczen- 
tia media, because it lies in the middle between the 
two kinds already explained, and differs from both. It 
differs from natural and indefinite knowledge, because 
it is conversant not about possible, but about future 
things; it differs from free and definite knowledge, be- 
cause it is not founded upon the decree of God, but up- 


on the actions of his creatures, which he foresees. He 


knows how men will act if placed in’ particular cireum- 


stances, if endowed with certain talents, if favoured 


with certain opportunities, if exposed to certain temp- 
tations. His knowledge is not the effect of his own 


purpose, but of the foresight of their character and con- — 


dition; it is not derived from himself, but from his 
creatures. 
was to give support to the doctrine, that t 
crees which relate to men are condition 
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But, he knew of the universe which’ 


The design of introducing this distinction, — 
vine de- — 
that, for — 
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example, men were chosen to eternal life upon the fore: 
sight of their faith and obedience; and hence it has 
been strenuously opposed by the advocates of uncon- 
ditional decrees. They have endeavoured to shew, that 
it is a useless distinction, this middle science being 
comprehended in the knowledge of simple intelligence, 
or the knowledge of all possible things ; that it solves 
no difficulties, but Jeaves the question, how God is not 
the author of sin? unanswered, since he placed Adam 
in circumstances in which he knew certainly that he 
would fall; that it renders God dependent upon his 


creatures, from whom part of his knowledge is derived, | 


and by whose conduct his determinations are regulat- 
ed; and that it exempts men from the control of their 
Maker, leaving them to act independently of any act of 
his will, or any prior arrangement of his wisdom, sole- 
ly in the exercise of their own liberty. Some of these 
objections appear to have weight; but, perhaps, this 
media sctentia might be so explained as to free it from 
them, and render it quite consistent with orthodoxy. 
Whether you give a distinct name to it or not, you 
might, one should think, say with the utmost safety, 
that God, whose understanding is infinite, knew in what 
manner men would act if placed in particular circum- 
stances, and did place them in such circumstances, with 
a view to accomplish the design of his administration. 

You will understand, by what has been said, the 
connexion between the knowledge and the decrees of 
God. When he decreed, he selected, if Lmay speak 
so, from the infinity of possible things, fies which 
his wisdom judged proper to be done; and the things 
thus selected were henceforth future and certain. 

No man will deny, that there are divine decrees, who 
believes that God is an intelligent being, and considers 
what this character implies. An intelligent being is 
one who knows and judges, who purposes ends and de- 
vises means, who acts from design, conceives a plan, 
and then proceeds to execute it. Fortune was worship- 
ped as a goddess by the ancient heathens, and was re- 
presented as blind, to signify that she was guided by 
no fixed rule, and distributed her favours at random. 
Surely no person of common sense, not to say piety, 
will impute procedure so irrational to the Lord of uni- 
versal nature. As he knew all things that his power 
could accomplish, there were undoubtedly reasons, 
which determined him to do one thing, and not to do 
another; and his choice, which was founded upon 
those reasons, was his decree. Upon this subject; we 
cannot avoid speaking of him after the manner of men; 
because, in endeavouring to conceive the acts of his 
mind, we necessarily refer to the operations of our 
own, however great is the difference between infinite 
and finite. When various plans are laid before us, and 
we prefer one to the rest, this act of our minds is a de- 
cree or purpose by which our subsequent conduct is 
regulated. The works of God, in like manner, neces- 
sarily presuppose a decree, as the plan of which they 
are the developement. It will certainly be admitted, 
that God intended to create the world before he actual- 
ly created it; that he intended to make man before he 
fashioned his body, and breathed the breath of life in- 
to his nostrils; that he intended to govern the world 
which he had made, according to certain laws; and it 
will be farther admitted, that when he resolved to 
create the world, and to make man, and to establish 
laws physical and moral, he had some ultimate object 
in view. Having constructed a machine, and set it in 
motion, he knew what would be the result; and this 
result was the true reason, or the final cause, why the 
machine was constructed. This intention of the Deity 
is his decree. To this general idea of a decree no man 
can object, whatever difficulties may occur in the de- 
tail of the doctrine, because it is as simple, and as ne- 
cessarily forced upon our minds, as the idea ofa pur- 
pose in the mind of a wise man, preceding an enter- 
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prise in which he embarks, or a particular mode of life 
which he adopts. In fine, the decree of God is his 
will, in which the’ exertions of his power, and the 
manifestations of his other perfections, originated. 
When we speak of his decreeing or purposing, we 
mean nothing mysterious and profound, but merely, 
that before he acted, he willed to act, that his opera- 


tions ad extra * were not the effects of necessity, but’ 


of counsel and design. 

The Scriptures make mention of the decrees of God 
in many passages, and in a variety of terms. They 
‘speak of his foreknowledge, his purpose, his will, the 
determinate counsel of his will, his good pleasure, and 
his predestination: Christ, says an apostle, ‘* was de- 
livered by the determinate counsel and foreknowledge 
of God.”+ ‘Whom he did foreknow, he also did 
predestinate.”” + ‘*He hath made known unto us the 
mystery of his will, according to his good pleasure, 
which he hath purposed in himself.’’| ‘* He worketh 
all things after the counsel of his own will.’’§ It is un- 
necessary to multiply quotations. There are two re- 
marks which I would make upon the language of Scrip- 
tare: First, when it represents the decrees of God as 
his counsel, the word is not to be understood in its 
usual acceptation, as implying consultation with oth- 
ers, or reflection, comparison, the deduction of infer- 
ences from premises, and the establishment of a con- 
clusion as the result of the previous process. This 
slow procedure suits our limited faculties, but the de- 
cisions of an infinite mind are instantaneous. His de- 
crees are called his counsel, to signify that they are 
consummately wise. Secondly, when they are called 
his will, it is not meant to insinuate that they are ar- 
bitrary decisions ; but merely, that in making his de- 
crees, he was under no control, and acted according to 
his own sovereignty. When a man’s will is the rule 
of his conduct, it is usually capricious and unreasona- 
ble; but wisdom is always associated with will in the 
divine proceedings; and accordingly his decrees are 
said to be the ‘ counsel of his will.” 

A question has been agitated upon this subject, which 
is very abstruse, and of which I almost despair of being 
able to convey a clear idea to you, as I am not sure 
that I distinctly understand it. It relates to the manner 
in which the decrees are in God, whether essentially, 
or inhesively and accidentally... The first is accounted 
the orthodox opinion. I know not how to explain it; 
but it is affirmed that the decrees of God are not differ- 
ent from himself, and are identified with his essence, 
and that he never was without his decrees. If I have 
any glimpse of the meaning, it appears to be this, that 
in God there is nothing analogous to thought in man, 
which is not his soul itself, but an act of his soul. It 
is easy to put together words, which shall express this 
proposition ; but I doubt much whether any man can 
affix a distinct idea to it, with whatever confidence he 
may repeat it. You may say that the decrees of God 
are God himself decreeing, and you may say the same 
thing of a man, that his decrees are the man himself 
decreeing: the decrees, however, are not more identified 
with the essence in the one case, than in the other. We 
do not indeed understand the operations of an infinite 


mind, and they must be very different from those of our _ 


own ; but we would persuade ourselves and others that 
we do understand them, although it frequently happens, 
(and the present case, I think, is an instance,) that we 
darken counsel by words without knowledge. What 
is the meaning of decrees which are God himself? or 
what can we infer from the assertion, that God could 
not be without his decrees, but that they were as neces- 


sary as his existence, and consequently, that it was - 


necessary that the world should be created, and all the 
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events should happen, which have + = will 
take place throughout an endless duration? There 
have been distinctions invented to support this opinion, 
and to answer objections ; but I may spare myself and 
you the trouble of retailing them, as they would neither 
entertain nor instruct you. 

The decrees of God relate to all future things without 
exception; whatever is done in time, was fore-ordained 
before the beginning of time. His purpose was con- 
cerned with every thi ¢, whether great or small, 
whether good or evil; although, in reference to 
Jatter, it may be necessary to distinguish between 
pointment and permission. It was concerned 
things necessa ee, and contingent ; with the mo 
ments of matter, which are necessary ; with the volitions 
and actions of intelligent creatures, which are free; 
and with such things as we call accidents, because 
they take place undesignedly on our part, and without 
any cause which we could discover. It was concerned 
about our life, and our death; about our state in time, 
and our state in eternity. In short, the decrees of God 
are as comprehensive as his government, which extends 
to all creatures, and to all events. God did not merely 
decree to make man, and place him upon the earth, and 
then to leave him to his own uncontrolled guidance: 
he fixed all the circumstances in the lot of individuals, 
and al] the particulars which will compose the history 
of the human race from its commencement to its close. 
He did not merely decree that general laws should be 
established for the government of the world, but he 
settled the application of those laws to all particular 
cases. Our days are numbered, and so are the hairs 
of our heads. We may learn what is the extent of the 
Divine decrees from the dispensations of Providence, 
in which they are executed. The care of Providence 
reaches to the most insignificant creatures, and the most 
minute events, the death of a sparrow and the fall of a 
hair. Some, indeed, talk of a general providence, by 
which I know not well what they mean, unless it be to 
save the Almighty the trouble of entering into details, 
and to burden him only with the office of upholding the 
general system. Hence they wisely tell us, that he 
takes care of the species, but not of the individuals; not 
perceiving that it is hardly possible to express a greater 
absurdity in fewer words. A species is a general a 
by which the common and distinguishing qualities of a 
number of individuals are denoted. The species is 
nothing but the individuals under a particular classifi- 
cation. ae then can the species be taken care of, ° 
the in uals be neglected? In the same way, to 
allude to a familiar instance, in which a man would 
take care of his pounds who took no care of his 
pence. The notion of a general, to the exclusion of a 
particular providence, is irrational as well as unscrip- 
tural. It is only by attending to individuals, and the 
regulation of minute affairs, that the business of the 
world can be carried on. We may say of providence, 
as the Psalmist says of the sun, that nothing is hidden 
from its heat, that its influence pervades the whole sys- 
tem of things. As God works all things according to 
the counsel of his will, we infer from his works what 
his counsel is, as we judge of an architect’s plan by 
inspecting the building which was raised under his 
directions, 

I proceed to lay before you some of the properties of 
the Divine decrees, _ And, in the first place, I remark, 
that they were made from eternity. This is readily 
granted with respect to some of the decrees, those, for 
example, which relate to the creation of the world and 
of man, and to the mission of Jesus Christ; but, it has 
been maintained, that those, which relate to things de- 

endent upon the free agency of man, are made in time. 
Tis opinion, however, is so far from receiving any 
countenance from Seripture, that it is directly contra- 
dicted by it. It is expressly affirmed that believers 
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oar chosen in Christ, and that grace was given to. 
them, ** before rorld began.”* | When an Apostle 


says, * Known unto God are all his works from the 
beginning of the world,” + he virtually teaches that his 
decrees are eternal; for his words import, that at the 
commencement of time the plan was arranged, according 
to which his works were to be executed. It is manifest 
that, if they had not been determined upon, they could 
not have been foreknown as certain. ‘To suppose any 
of the Divine decrees, to be made in time, is to suppose 
that some new occasion has occurred, some unforeseen 


event or combination of circumstances has taken place, 
which has induced the Most High to pronounce a new 


sentence, or form a new resolution. If he knew from 
eternity all that he knows in time, no reason can be . 
assigned why he should delayed his arrangements 
so long. pera decree spose the knowledge of 
the Deity to be limited, that he is receiving acces- 
sions to it in the progress of time. He comes to areso- 
lution respecting men, after he has found what part 
they would act in particular circumstances. No man, 
who believes that the Divine understanding is infinite, 
comprehending the past, the present, and the future, 
will ever assent to the doctrine of temporal decrees. 
And is there any thing which God does not know? Is 
he ignorant of events which depend upon human voli- 
tions? No; he has foretold them in innumerable in- 
stances; prophecy is founded upon his infallible pre- 
rant Hate that all things were certain to him 
from the beginning, and were so settled that they could 
not be changed. Although we cannot understand what 
is meant by identifying God’s decrees with his essence, 
yet we have no hesitation in fixing theirdate in eternity. 
In the second place, The divine decrees are wise. 
Wisdom is discovered in the selection of the most 
proper ends, and of the fittest means of accomplishing 
‘hat this character belongs to the decrees of 
vident from what we know of them. They 
d to us by their execution ; and every proof 
of wisdom in the works of God, is a proof of the 
wisdom of the plan in conformity to which they are 
performed. It is indeed, but a very small part of them 
which falls under our observation; but, we ought to 
proceed here as we do in other cases, and judge of the 
whole by the specimen, of what is unknown, by what 
is known. He who perceives works of admirable skill 
in the parts of a machine, which he has an opportunity 
to examine, is naturally led to believe that the other 
parts are equally admirable. In this manner we should 
satisfy oar minds, when doubts obtrude themselves 
upon us, and repel the objections which may be sug- 
gested by some things which we cannot reconcile to our 
notions of what is expedient and proper. As far as we 
can go, every thing is worthy of God; why should we 
not believe, that beyond the point which bounds our 
researches, there is the same order, the same beauty, 
the same correspondence with the Divine character and 
attributes? Convinced as we are by experience, that 


intelligence, ought we not, while we stand at the brink 
of the abyss which we cannot fathom, to exclaim in the 
language of profound reverence and humble adoration: 
‘* OQ, the depth of the riches both of the wisdom and 
knowledge of God! how unsearchable are his judg- 
ments, and his ways past finding out!”£ Incompre- 
hensible as are the counsels of God, we may be assured 
that no part of them is the effect of caprice, or of mere 
will, but that to his mind there appeared a sufficient 
reason for every thing which he purposed todo. ~ 
have said, that as his knowledge is infinite, an 
wisdom perfect, he must have discerned among po 
events which was the best, and have ct 
ly; and consequently, that the actua 
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the plans of the Almighty are the result of consummate ~ 


ey HE DECREES OF GOD. 


is the best possible system. In this “‘manter, they 
account for the permission of moral evil, and for the 
creation of such a being as man, although God foresaw 
that he would abuse his liberty, and involve a whole 
race in guilt and misery. A system pregnant with 
such consequences, was preferred, because it was, upon 
the whole, better than any other. When we reflect 
upon the wonderful dispensation which has resulted 
from the fall, and by which God is glorified in the 
highest, we are almost disposed to assent to this theory ; 
but it seems to be a speculation beyond the reach of our 
faculties. It is an attempt to soar to a region too pure 
and sublime for us to breathe in it. ten 
to move in a lower sphere, and to trace the evidences of 
wisdom with which we are surrounded there, and by 
which we shall feel this truth deeply impressed upon 
our minds, that God is wonderful in counsel, and excel- 
lent in working. E 

In the third place, The decrees of God are free: 
‘** Who hath directed the Spirit of the Lord, or, being 
his counsellor, hath taught him? With whom took he 
counsel, and who instructed him, and taught him in the 
path. of judgment, and: taught him knowledge, and 
shewed to him the way of understanding ?”* He was 
alone when he made his decrees, and his determinations 
were influenced by no external cause. He was free to 
decree, or not to decree, and to decree one thing, and 
not another. This liberty we must ascribe to Him who 
is supreme, independent, and sovereigaasn all his dis- 
pensations. In settling the notion of human liberty, 
Calvinistic divines maintain against Arminians, that it 
does not consist in a power to act with motives, or 
without them, or in opposition to them; but in the 
power of acting according to the prevailing inclination, 
or according to the motive which appears strongest to 
the mind. Human volitions are not arbitrary, but are 
influenced by the previous state of the mind. A man 
chooses what appears to be good, and he chooses it 
necessarily, in this sense, that he could not do other- 
wise. The object of every volition, is to please him- 
self; and to suppose a man to have any other object, 
that is, to will any thing which ‘does not please him in 
itself, or in its circumstances, is absurd ; it is to suppose 
him to will, and not to will at the same time. He is 
perfectly voluntary in his choice; but his willingness 
is the consequence of the view which his mind takes 


of the object presented to it, or of his prevailing dispo-. 


sition. If we apply this reasoning to God, it will fol- 
low that his decrees are not the result of mere will, but 
of will under the direction of wisdom; and as, in hu- 
man deliberations, the strongest motive prevails, so in 
the Divine counsels that system of thing's was preferred 
which appeared to be best. Advance a step farther, 
and you will say, that God could not have chosen any 
other system, more than a man can act in opposition to 
the strongest motive, while he is feeling the full force 
of its influence. Observe now the consequence of the 
conclusion at which we have arrived. It is this, that 
the decrees of God could have been different from what 
they are. But, are we prepared to admit this conclu- 
sion? Shall we believe that God could not have made 
this world, in any respect, different from what it is ; that 
he could not have placed man in such circumstances as 
would have prevented his fall; and that, when man had 
fallen, he could not have abstained from glorifying him- 
self by his salvation? Surely we have cause to suspect 
the reasoning which leads to a belief so contrary to Scrip- 
ture, and so injurious to the feelings of piety. God might, 
or might not, have created the world; he might have 
confirmed man ina state of holiness, as well as have 
permitted hirtn to fall; he might have withheld his Son, 
his only-begotten Son, and left the human race to per- 
dition; and having given his Son, he might have saved 
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solute and unconditional. 
suspended upon any condition which may, or may not, 
be performed. 
ans, Arminians, Jesuits ; all, in a word, who have not 
adopted those views of the subject which are usually 
called Calvinistic. 
crees of God are conditional, in this sense, that something 
is supposed to go before the event which is the object of 
the decree, and that, this order being established, the one 
will not take place without the other. 
example, to save Paul and the companions of his voy- 
age to Italy; but he decreed to save them only on condi- 
tion that the sailors should remain in the ship.* 
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han shall be actually redeemed 
by him. We are ignorant of the reasons of his choice, 
but we cannot persuade ourselves that they are such, 
that no other choice could have been made. Weassert, 
then, that the decrees of God are free. No necessity 
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more, or saved fewer, t 


can be supposed to influence the procedure of a self“ex- 


istent and independent Being, except the necessity aris- 
ing from his infinite perfections, of always acting in a 


manner worthy of himself. To his infinite understand- 
ing there must have appeared more than one way of do- 


| ing so; and although there were undoubtedly reasons 
| for the choice which he has made, it would be boldness, 
Let us be content | not to be vindicated from the charge of impiety, to say 


| that he could not have adopted another. 


I remark once more, that the decrees of God are ab- 
The execution of them is not 


Here we have many opponents, Luther- 


It is granted, that some of the de- 


He decreed, for 


He 
has decreed to save many from the wrath to come ; but 


he has decreed to save them only if they believe in 


Christ, and turn by him from the error of their ways. 
But these decrees are conditional only in appearance. 


They merely state the order in which the events should 


be accomplished ; they establish a connexion between 
the means and: the end, but do not leave the means un- 
certain. When God decreed to save Paul and his com- 
panions, he decreed that the sailors should be prevented 
from leaving the ship; and accordingly gave Paul 
previous notice of the preservation of every person on 
board. When he decreed to save those who should be- 
lieve, he decreed to give them faith; and accordingly 
we are informed, that those whom he predestinated he 
also calls into the fellowship of his Son.f That any 
decree is conditional in the sense of our opponents,—-that 
it depends upon the will of man, of which he is sovereign 
master, so that he may will or not will as he pleases,— 
wedeny. ‘My counsel,” says God, ‘shall stand, and 
I will do all my pleasure.” But he could not speak 
so, if his counsel depended upon a condition which 
might not be performed. He mightdesire the event for 
his own glory or the good of his creatures, and take 
measures to accomplish it ; but the ultimate determina- 
tion depended upon the human will, over which he had 
no control, it would be uncertain till the moment arriv- 
ed what the issue would be. He might wish to save a 
particular person; but, as that person might believe, or 
not believe, it could not be known beforehand how he 
would act, and the design of God with respect to him 
might be frustrated. If you assert conditional decrees, 
you must suppose that God is ignorant of the result, 
that the event is not in his power, or that he has deter- 
mined nothing concerning it, and has left it to chance. 
But “ known unto him are all his works from the begin- 
ning of the world.’’|| It is evident that they could not 
be known, if they had not been unconditionally decreed ; 
because, on the contrary supposition, they would be the 
objects, not of knowledge, but of conjecture. ‘* He 
worketh all things after the counsel of his own will.”’§ 
But this could not be, if the will of his creatures some- 
times counteracted his will, if the execution of his pur- 
poses was suspended upon a co-operation which it was 
in their power to withhold. It will beshewn afterwards, 
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eae, 
that those acts of the human w ill, 1 
crees are supposed to be suspended, 
tion, and are comprehended in his 


decree’ 
we have already observed, while theyjappointed the end, 
also provided the means. webb 
Here we come to a question which has engaged the 
attention, and exercised the ingenuity, and perplexed 


3; which, as 


the wits of menin every age. If God has fore-ordained 
whatsoever comes to pass, the whole series of events 
is necessary, and human liberty is taken away. Men 
are passive instruments in the 


can do nothing but what they secretly and irresist 


bly influenced to do; they are not, therefore, respon- 


sible for their actions ; and God is the Author of si 
To this objection it is replied, that the divine decree is 
extrinsic to the human mind; that it exerts no force or 
influence upon our faculties ; and that, while it insures 
the futurition of events, it leaves them to be accomplish- 
ed in the exercise of our liberty. While it determines 
that some things should be brought to pass necessarily, 
it determines that other things should be brought to pass 
freely. God has decreed, not only that men should act, 
but that they should act freely, and agreeably to their 
rational nature. He determined the act; but men being 
free agents, it was possible, in respect of their liberty 
abstractly considered, that they might act differently. 
When, however, you have reflected upon this answer, 
and stripped it of its technical form, you will find that 
it amounts to nothing. It just says, that, notwithstand- 
ing the decree of God, man retains his liberty of action ; 
and, consequently, puts us off with an assertion under 
the pretext of giving us an explanation. Believing that 
all things are immutably fixed in the divine counsels, 
we wish to know how the predetermination is consist- 
ent with liberty. To what purpose is it to tell us, that 
God has decreed that some things shal] take place ne- 
cessarily, and other things freely? What information 
does this answer give us? what doubt does it solve? 
Still the question remains, How can those actions be 
free, which were so fixed that they could not be avoided? 

It is a more intelligible method to explain the subject 
by the doctrine, which makes Jiberty consist in the pow- 
er of acting according to the prevailing inclination, or 
the motive which appears strongest to the mind. Those 
actions are free which are the effect of volition. In 
whatever manner the state of mind which gave rise to 
the volition has been produced, the liberty of the agent 
is neither greater nor Jess. Itis his will alone which 
is to be considered, and not the means by which it has 
been determine If God fore-ordained certain actions, 
and placed m such circumstances that the actions 
would certainly take place agreeably to the laws of the 
mind, men are nevertheless moral agents, because they 
act voluntarily, and are responsible for the actions which 
consent has made their own. Liberty does not consist 
in the power of acting or not acting, but in acting from 
choice. The choice is determined by something in the 
mind itself, or by something external influencing the 
mind; but, whatever is the cause, the choice makes the 
action free, and the agentaccountable. If this definition 
of liberty be admitted, you will perceive that it is possi- 
ble to reconcile the freedom of the will with absolute 
decrees; but we have not got rid of every difficulty. 
By this theory, human actions appear to be as necessa- 
ry asthe motions of matter according to the laws of gray- 
itation and attraction; and man seems to be a machine, 
conscious of his movements, and consenting to them, but 
impelled by something different from himself. 

U such a subject, no man should be ashamed to 
acknowledge his ignorance. We are not required to re- 
concile the Jecrees and human liberty. It is 
enough to know God has decreed all things which 
come to pass, and that men are answerable for their ac- 
ions. Of both these truths we are assured by the Scrip- 


.ares; and the Jatter is confirmed by the testimony of |} West. Conf. chap. iii. § J. 
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their Maker; they | 
: eh son, there would be no room for faith. 


We feel that. although not independent 
we are free; so that we excuse ourselves 
when we have done and accuse ourselves when 
we have neglected it. timents of approbation and 
disapprobation in reference to our own conduct or that 
of other men, would have no existence in our minds if 
we believed that men are necessary agents.’ But the 
tie which connects the divine decrees and human liber- _ 
ty is invisible. ‘Such knowledge is too wonderful for 
$3 it is high, we cannot attain unto it.”* If every 
thing in religion were level to the comprehension of rea- 
It is better to 
believe humbly, than to reason presumptuously. And 
yresumptuous all those reasonings may be called, which 


| lead to the denial of the immutability of the divine coun- 


man a machine, and God the or of sin. 

It is worthy of attention, the great objection a- 
gainst unconditional decrees, that they are inconsistent 
with the liberty of action, is not removed by denying 
them, if it be granted at the same time, that our actions 
are fore-known. The foreknowledge of God is not con- 
jecture, or probable calculation, but distinet and infalli- 
ble prevision of future events. Whatever is the founda- 
tion of his foreknowledge, what he does foreknow will 
undoubtedly take place. Here, then, the actions of men 
are as unalterably fixed from eternity, as if they had 
been the subject of an immutable decree. I would ask, 
therefore, how they are more free in one case than in the 
other? Abso decrees are objected to because they 
render human actions necessary ; that is, having been 
fore-ordained, they must take place, and cannot be avoid- 
ed. But there is the same strong necessity, in-conse- 
quence of foreknowledge. Actions which were certain- 
ly foreknown, will certainly take place ; and it isas im- 
possible to avoid them, as it is to pluck the sun from 
the firmament. Thus, in endeavouring to escape one 
difficulty, into another equally formidable. Jn- 
cidit in Scyllam, gui vult vitare Charybdim.t 

The rejec BES absclatc decrees is intended to pave 
the way for the establishment of that kind of liberty 
which consists in the self-determining power of the will, 
or is the consequence of the admission of such liberty. 
Arminians’ maintain, that after all motives have been 
presented to his mind, a man retains the power of com- 
plying with them or resisting them, that the will remains 
in a state of indifference, and inclines to the one side or 
the other by its own sovereign choice. Absolute de- 
crees overturn this notion of liberty from the foundation. 
It is evident that actions are not contingent; that is, it is 
not true that they may or may not be, if they are prede- 
termined. But it is equally evident that they are not 
contingent, if they are foreknown. If God foresees that 
an event will take place, its future existence is neces- 
sary ; that is, it is impossible that it should not take 
place. It was certain from all eternity that a good man 
would perform a virtuous action yesterday, as it is now 
certain that he did perform it. How, then, could that 
action be subject to the arbitrary decision of his will ? 
How could it still be equally possible that he might or 
might not perform it? On the supposition of simple 
fore-knowledge, even without any positive decree, the 
Arminian notion of liberty falls to the ground. It were 
well if the abettors of this system would consider, that 
the consequences, with which they charge the doctrine 
of absolute decrees, arise equally from their own doc- 
trine of fore-knowledge. The objection, that they ne- 
cessitate human actions, would cease to alarm them, 
and their minds would be disposed to assent to the doc- 
trine of our Church, that ** God from all eternity did, by 
the most wise and holy counsel of his own will, freely 
and unchangeably ordain whatsoever comes to pass.”’$ 

* Psalm cxxxix. 6. 
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LECTURE XXXV. 


ON Prep emai Bais 


Predestination defined—S ystems of the Supralapsarians, Sub- 
lapsarians, and Arminians—Decree of Election—Its Eterni- 
ty, Sovereignty, and Immutability—Its connexion with the 
Mediation of Christ—This Decree not the Rule of human 


conduct. 


Tne preceding Lecture was devoted to the considera- 
I endeavoured to prove 
that there are Divine decrees, or that God has fore-or- 
dained whatsoever comes to pass, and to illustrate their 


tion of the decrees of God. 


properties or distinguishing characters. I shall now 
proceed to speak more particularly of those decrees 
which relate to his intelligent creatures. 


They are commonly comprehended under the gener- 


al title of Predestination. It is applicable, indeed, ac- 
cording to the import of the term, to, all the purposes 
of God which determine beforehand what is to come 


to pass; but it is usually limited to those purposes of 


which the spiritual and eternal state of man is the 
object. 

_ It is evident from reason, that the Divine decrees re- 
late also to angels, and it is inferred from that passage 
of Scripture in which the elect angels are mentioned.* 
As they were created by the power of God, so it was 
not without an act of his will that some of them stood, 
and others were permitted to fall. We cannot suppose 
the angelical order to have been left out of his plan, any 
more than the human race, or created will to have acted 
with more independence and sovereignty in the one 
case than in the other. But, as the Scriptures have 
said little on this subject, we should have no assistance 
in pursuing the inquiry but the feeble light of our own 
minds, and should be encumbered by greater difficul- 
ties than those which attend the decrees of God in re- 
lation to man. We shall therefore pass to the consid- 
eration of the latter, on which our information is:more 
ample, and which it is manifest are not, like the for- 
mer, a subject of mere speculation; for, although the 
decrees are not a rule of conduct to us, they are calcu- 
lated to awaken sentiments of piety, and are represent- 
ed as furnishing ample grounds of admiration, gratitude, 
consolation and hope to believers. 

The term, predestination, includes the decrees of elec- 
tion and reprobation. Some, indeed, confine it to elec- 
tion; but there seems to be no sufficient reason for not 
extending it to the one as well as to the other, as in 
both the final condition of man is pre appointed, or 
predestinated. Upon a subject so abstruse, it is not 
wonderful that there should be a diversity of opinion, 
especially when, instead of implicitly acquiescing in 
the dictates of revelation, men begin to reason and to 
judge of the proceedings of an infinite Being by their own 
notions of wisdom and fitness. I shall lay before you 
a short account of the different systems which have 
been espoused by divines of different denominations. 

The first is that of the Supralapsarians, who main- 
tain, that, as what is last in accomplishment is first in 
the intention of a wise man, the object of God in his 
eternal decrees was the manifestation of his infinite per- 
fections, and particularly of his mercy and justice, in 
the happiness of some of his creatures and the misery 
of others. To accomplish this design, he decreed to 
create man after his own image, but to place him in 
such circumstances that his fall would necessarily fol- 
low: to send his Son to die upon the cross for the salva- 
tion of those whom he had chosen, and to give them effec- 
tual grace to convert and sanctify them, while the rest 
should be delivered up to blindness and impenitence. 
According to this system, as the name of those by 
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of such absolute sovereignty as appears in the destina- 
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whom it is adopted imports, the Divine decrees had no 
respect to the fall of man, except as it was the means 
of executing them. Men were elected or rejected 
without any consideration of the fall, and were viewed 
by God, not as sinners, but simply as creatures. God 
thought only of his own glory, and all the events which 
take place in time, the creation of man, his apostasy, and 
his recovery, are so many steps in the process. While 
we must concede to this system the praise of consisten- 
cy, by which I mean the regular disposition and close 
our minds revolt from the idea 


tion of intelligent creatures to everlasting misery, not 
only before they had actually committed sin, but prior 
to the consideration of it. We startle at the thought of 
the destruction of immortal creatures being appointed 
by God, solely for the purpose of glorifying his name, 
and at the formal and direct introduction of sin as the 
fittest expedient for exhibiting him in his various charac- 
ters of excellence to the admiration of the universe. We 
begin to grow giddy at the elevation to which we have 
ventured to soar. We experience a confusion of ideas, 
and know not well what to think. Weare at a loss 
to determine whether justice in God be the same in 
kind with justice in man, and whether we should re- 
gard him as the affectionate and bountiful Parent of 
the human race, or as adespot, whose arbitrary will is 
his law, and who sports with their interests and feelings 
solely for his pleasure. 

The Sublapsarians agree with the Supralapsarians in 
holding, that God has chosen some to life, and doomed 
others to death ; that he decreed to send his Son to die 
for the former, and to give them his effectual grace ; 
and that this purpose was eternal ; but they differ from 
them with respect to the character in which the objects 
of his purpose were considered, affirming that they were 
regarded, not simply as creatures, but as sinners. God, 
having foreseen from all eternity that man, whom he in- 
tended to create after his own image, would fall from a 
state of innocence, elected some of the human race to 
everlasting life, and left the rest to perish in their sins. 
The advantage which this system proposes is, that, the 
objects of the decree being considered as guilty, the same 
objection cannot be urged against the rejection or pre- 
terition of some of them, as in the former case, where all 
were considered as innocent. It is alleged, indeed, by 
Supralapsarians, that it admits a conditional decree, pre- 
destination being founded upon the foresight of what 
man would do, and consequently, that itis encumbered 
with all the difficulties which accompany conditional de- 
crees ; or that the decree is conditional only in appear- 
ance, God having previously decreed to permit man to 
fall. Future events cannot be foreseen, unless they be 
certain ; they cannot be certain, unless God have de- 
termined to bring them to pass. If, then, the fall of 
man -was certainly foreseen, it was infallibly decreed. 
It was fixed from eternity ; it was a link in the chain 
of events, which was to terminate in the manifestation 
of the Divine glory. The-Sublapsarian scheme re- 
moves no difficulty, but merely speaks in terms less 
offensive. It is virtually the same thing to say, that 
God decreed that Adam should fall,-and then decreed 
to save some of his posterity, and leave others to perish ; 
as to say that God first decreed to save some, and con- 
demn others, and then, in order to accomplish this de- 
sign, decreed the fall of Adam, and the whole kuman 
race inhim. As both parties appear to hold the same 
ideas upon the subject, it does not seem to be material in 
what order they are arranged. Whatever truth there 
may be in such observations, the Sublapsarian scheme 
has a milder aspect ; and although we cannot solve eve- 
ry difficulty, and reply to every objection, it seems wiser 
to adopt that mode of speaking on a subject so little un- 
derstood, which is most consonant to our notions of the 
moral character of God. 
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ditional decrees, and maintain, that whatever God 
creed respecting man is founded upon the foresight 
eir conduct. Having foreseen without any decree, 
that Adam would involve himself and his posterity in 
sin and its consequences, he purposed to send his Son to 
die for them all, and to give them sufficient grace to im- 
prove the means of salvation ; and knowing beforehand, 
who would believe and persevere to the end, and who 
would not, he chose the former to eternal life, and left 
the latter in a state of condemnation. There has been 


a diversity of opinion among the holders of this general with the means of salvation. 


system; and some of them, who have gone so far, in 
support of their idea of the freedom of the will, as to 
maintain that human actions, being contingent, cannot 
be certainly foreseen, have been led to affirm, that the 
decrees of God respecting men are not eternal, but are 
made in time; that men are elected to eternal life after 
they have believed, but that, if they fall into a state of 
unbelief and impenitence, the sentence or decree is re- 
versed. 

The doctrine of our church is so expressed, that with- 
out putting any unnatural construction upon the words, 
it might be supposed to be agreeable to the Supralapsa- 
rianscheme. I refer tothe third chapter of the Confes- 
sion of Faith, and to the explanation of the decrees in the 
Larger Catechism. The Shorter Catechism may be 
supposed to be modelled after the Sublapsarian scheme, 
as the fall is mentioned before election, and election 
seems to be represented as an act of God, following in 
order the consideration of the fall. We may therefore 
conclude, that it was not the intention of the Church to 
give any decision upon the controversy, and that every 
man is at liberty to arrange the decrees in that order 
which appears to him most agreeable to the language 
of Scripture, and to the views which it gives us of the 
perfections of God. And it is well, that there has been 
no attempt to dictate to us upon a subject so abstruse, 
and in a case where a difference of opinion may be held, 
not only with a good conscience, but without the slight- 
est injury to the interests of piety and holiness. Su- 
pralapsarians and Sublapsarians are agreed in ascrib- 
ing to God the glory of Supreme dominion and sovereign 
grace, and in acknowledging, that his unmerited love is 
the source of all our blessedness in this world, and of 
all that we hope to enjoy in the world to come ; “for of 
him, and through him, and to him, are all things.’’* 

It will be the business of the subsequent part of this 
lecture, to sh hat God did actually choose, before the 
foundation ofthe world, some of the human race to eter- 
nal life, and that he left the rest to perish in their 
sins, 

Let us begin with Election, which may be defined to 
be the choice which God, in the exercise of sovereign 
grace. made of certain individuals of mankind to enjoy 
salvation by Jesus Christ. This definition may be illus- 
trated and confirmed by the following particulars. 

First, God has chosen some to salvation in preference 
to others. Nothing would be more absurd, than to op- 
pose this proposition, in the first instance, as inconsist- 
ent with the impartiality of the Supreme Being, or with 
his justice and goodness, while we have a safer mode of 
ascertaining whether it should be received or rejected, 
by examining the Scriptures. Is it contained in them, 
or may it be deduced from them by plain and necessary 
consequences? Now, I! may appeal to every candid 
person, whether it is not the obvious import of those 
passages which speak of certain persons under the char- 
acter of the elect, as chosen in Christ,+ as chosen to sal- 
vation,t as stinated to the adoption of sons, || and to 
be conforme he image of God’s Song as elect accord- 
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The third system is that of the ! rminians, or Remon- 
strants as they are also called, who deny absolute and | 


ing to the foreknowledge of God,* as vessels of mercy 
whom he hath before prepared unto glory.t Whatever 
else such phrases may imply, they manifestly refer to 
some act of God in tion to the persons designated, 
by which they are distinguished from others. hena 
choice is made, we must conceive that, of a number of 
persons, some are taken, and others are left. There can 
be no such thing as the election ofa whole class, view- 
ed as separated from every other class. Election is a 
relative term, and necessarily involves the idea of rejec- 
tion. The election of which we speak cannot be consid- 
ered merely as a general purpose to furnish mankind 
he term can bear nosuch 
meaning; and to use itin this sense, would be an exam- 
ple of abuse or perversion, to which it would not be ea- 
sy to find a parallel. Itis an age gee to confer 
salvation upon certain individuals. It is not an elec- 
tion of characters, but of persons ; thatis, it is nota gen- 
eral design to give eternal life to those who shall believe 
and repent, but a specification of those who shall actu- 
ally enjoy it. Hence their names are said to be written 
in heaven,t and to be written in the book of life.|| They 
are a class of persons, whom God foreknew ; whom, in 
consequence of his foreknowledge, he calls, and distin- 
guishes in his dispensation of grace, as he had previous- 
ly distinguished them in his purpose. ‘* Even so at this 
present time also there is a remnant according to the 
election of grace. What then? Israel hath not obtain- 
ed that which he seeketh for; but the election hath ob- 
tained it, and the rest were blinded.’*§ God, who is in- 
dependent, and owes nothing to his creatures, may give 
or withhold his favours according to his pleasure. If 
men have forfeited all claim to his regard, if they have 
fallen under his wrath, and might have been doomed to 
hopeless misery, there is not the shadow of injustice in 
the exercise of hismercy only toa portion of the criminals. 
When one man is exempted from punishment, no inju- 
ry is done to his companions in condemnation, who are 
left to the vengeance of the law, because they richly de- 
served to suffer it and do not become less guilty, because 
he is pardoned. The cry against election, as if it made 
God a respecter of persons, is a senseless one, and pro- 
ceeds either from stupidity or malignity. He only isa 
respecter of persons, who confers favours upon some, 
and withholds them from others equally deserving; not 
he, who, where none has a claim upon him, disposes of. 
his gifts, in the free exercise of the power over them 
which naturally belongs to him. May he not do what 
he will with his own? 

Secondly, The election of certain persons to eternal 
life was made from eternity. Some indeed, as we have 
already mentioned, speak of an election which takes 
place in time; and only such an election is consistent 
with the other parts of their system. God, they say, pur- 
posed from eternity to send his gospel to men, and to 
save such of them as should believe it; but, as the de- 
terminations of the human will are sovereign, the per- 
sons who will obey the gospel must be unknown, until 
they are ascertained by the event, and their actual faith 
must precede their proper election. You perceive that 
this is the opinion of those who are led by their extray- 
agant notions of liberty, to deny the Divine prescience 
of what they call contingent actions. But, to take no 
notice of the strange and impious tenet, so inconsistent 
with the absolute perfection of the Divine understanding, 
I observe, that an election in time is at direct variance 
with the doctrine of Scripture. ‘* We are bound,” says 
Paul to the Thessalonians, ** to give thanks always to 
God for you, brethren, beloved of the Lord, because God 
hath from the beginning chosen you to salvation through 
sanctification of the Spirit, and belief of the truth.” 
Some understand by * the beginning,” the beginning of 


* 1 Pet.i. 2. + Rom. ix. 23, { He 
|| Phil. iv. 3. Rev. xiii. 8. §Rom. xi. 5,7. 2 


‘the gospel, and suppose the Apostle to mean, that they 
were elected at the time when the gospel was first preach- 
ed to them, and they believed it. But theabsurdity of this 
opinion is manifest. Who cansuppose that all the Thes- 
salonians to whom the Epistle is directed, believed from 
the moment that the glad tidings were first proclaimed to 
them? Did it not happen in Thessalonica, as in other 
places, that some believed at first, and some afterwards, 
and that those who were to be saved, were gradually 
added to the Church? It is worthy of attention, that 
the words in the following verse—‘* Whereunto he call- 
ed you by our gospel, to the obtaining of the glory of 
our Lord Jesus Christ”—evidently import, that their 
call to the enjoyment of salvation was subsequent to their 
election ; for the Apostle distinguishes between the two 
facts, asserting that they were chosen to salvation from 
the beginning, and then called to it by the gospel. It 
seems, therefore, more consonant to the whole passage, 
to assign to the term beginning, the sense, which it 
bears in other passages, where it signifies eternity. ‘In 
the beginning was the Word.”* ‘I was set up from 
everlasting, from the beginning, or ever the earth was.” 
But the following passages are more explicit, and their 
evidence can be set aside, only by such criticism as per- 
plexes what is simple, and darkens what is clear. . “ Ac- 
cording as he hath chosen us in him before the founda- 
tion of the world, that we should be holy and without 
blame before him inlove.”’+ ‘* Hehath saved us, and call- 
ed us with an holy calling, not according to our works, 
but according to his own purpose and grace, which were 
given us in Christ Jesus before the world began.’’||_ In- 
finite knowledge is-a divine perfection. The eye of 
God sees at one glance the past, the present, and the fu- 
ture. No event occurs which he did not foresee ; no cir- 
cumstance takes place, which did not enter into his plan. 
** Known unto God are all his works from the begin- 
ning of the world.”§ All things relative to every indi- 
vidual of the human race were settled, long before man 
was created ; the number of the inhabitants of heaven was 
fixed, ‘‘ while as yet he had not made the earth, nor the 
fields, nor the highest parts of the dust of the world.” 
In the third place, In the election of certain persons 
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But if it be of works, then is it no more grace ; otherwise 
work is no more work.”* How is it possible to recon- 
cile with these words, the opinion that the foresight of 
men’s good works was the cause of theirelection? Be- 
sides, it is worthy of particular attention, that faith and 
holiness, which the advocates of conditional decrees 
make the causes of election, are expressly said in Scrip- 
ture to be effects of it. ‘* God hath from the beginning 
chosen you to salvation, through sanctification of the 
Spirit, and belief of the truth ;”’} not for your faith and 
holiness, but through them as the means, by which the 
Divine purpose is executed. A passage in the Epistle 
to the Ephesians must becited again. ‘* According as 
he hath chosen us in him before the foundation of 
the world, that we should be holy and without blame 
before him in love.”£ Here the order is exactly the re- 
verse of that which is laid down in the system of our 
opponents. Men are not first holy, or foreseen as to be 
holy, and then chosen; but they are first chosen, and then 
holy, their holiness being not the cause, but the end of 
the decree. In the ninth chapter.of the Epistle to the 
Romans, Paul produces the case of Jacob and Esau as 
an illustration of the subject, and traces the predes- 
tination of individuals, to happiness or misery, to the 
sovereignty of God without any consideration of their 
works. ‘* When Rebecca had conceived by one, even 
by our father Isaac, (for the children being not yet born, 
neither having done any good or evil, that the purpose 
of God according toelection might stand, not of works, 
but of him that calleth,) it was said unto her, The el- 
der shall serve the younger. As it is written, Jacob 
have I loved, but Esau have I hated.”|| As the lot of 
the two sons of Isaac was settled prior to their personal 
conduct, so the Apostle signifies, that the appointment 


| of particular persons to salvation depends solely upon 


the good pleasure of God. It is, indeed, impossible to 
conceive, that God could foresee faith and holiness in 
men previous to their election, because, human nature 
being totally depraved, they can have no existence but 
as effects of divine grace ; and if there be any thing clear 
in the Scriptures, it is this, that the communication of 
grace is the consequence of the love of God before the 


to eternal life, God did not proceed upon the ground of |foundation of the world. This eternal love is the source, 


their foreseen qualifications. The choice was an act of 
his sovereignty. I would not be understood to insinu- 
ate, that the procedure of the Almighty was arbitrary, 
or that there was no reason why he preferred some to 
others, because he who acts without reason, acts without 
wisdom ; but J affirm, that the preference was not owing 
to any difference in the moral characters of its objects. 
Many, who admit the doctrine of election, which is so 
clearly taught in the Scriptures, maintain that the decree 
was conditional. God, they say, having purposed to 
send his gospel to this and the other nation, foresaw in 
what manner each individual wou!d conduct himself 
in reference to it. He foresaw, that while some, under 
the influence of pride of understanding and worldly af- 
fections, would treat it with neglect and contempt, oth- 
ers would embrace it with a sincere and upright heart, 
and live in obedience to its precepts; and these he ap- 
pointed to salvation on the ground of their foreseen faith 
and good works. The decree of God, although prior to 
time, is posterior in order to the actions of men, and is de- 
pendent upon the determination of their will. But, to 
this opinion, so derogatory to the supreme dominion and 
absolute authority of God, the doctrine of Scripture is 
direetly opposed. lection is ascribed to grace, to the 
exclusion of works; and these two causes are represent- 
ed as incormpatible and mutually destructive. ‘‘ Even 
so then at this present time also there is a remnant accord- 
ing to the election ofgrace. And if by grace, then isit 
no pee’ of works ; otherwise grace is no more grace. 
2 AB * 


from which proceed those heavenly influences that puri- 
fy the human soul. But how, it may be asked, does it 
happen, that in the face of all this evidence, so many 
should. maintain conditional election? The true answer 
is, that the sovereign exercise of mercy renders us ab- 
solute debtors to our Maker; it leaves not a vestige of 
merit, it humbles us in the dust. How contrary this 
procedure is to our natural inclinations, you need not be 
informed. Man, fallen and degraded as he is, would 
still be great; and nothing comes with more reluctance 
from his lips than the right answer to this question, 
Who maketh thee to differ from another? He wishes 
to find: some ground for saying, I have made myself to 
differ, and fondly embraces any theory which makes him 
the arbiter of his destiny, and suspends his final doom 
upon his own determination. 

Jn the fourth place, The purpose of God respecting 
his elect, is immutable. It cannot be reversed. Some, 
indeed, have maintained, that the decrees of God are 
subject to change, like the purposes of men; and that 
a person who is one of the elect to-day, may become one 
of the reprobate to morrow. ‘This notion is in unison 
with their ideas of the freedom of the will, which, pos- 
sessing a power-to act in opposition to the influence of 
motives, may disappoint the caleulations which had 
been made of its decisions, and render ineffectual the 
means employed to regulate its choice. Hence there 
may be sudden transitions from faith to unbelief, from 
the love of God to the love of the world ; in consequence 
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the name of the unworthy persons shall be| ing. We must explait e passage of Scripture in con- 


ut of the beok of life. This is the doctrine of 
Arminius and his followers, in whose writings we 

meet with such expressions as these: ‘‘It is false to 
say that election is confirmed from everlasting ;” ‘* men 
may e-their election void;” ‘*they do sometimes, 
of elect, become reprobate, and of reprobate, elect ;” and 
‘‘as they change themselves from believers to unbe- 
lievers, so the Divine determination concerning them 
changes.” 
ted to impair the consolations of the. people of God, 
and to fill them with perplexity and fear; so it is in di- 
rect opposition to his word, which declares, that ‘ the 
counsel of the Lord standeth forever, the thoughts of 
his heart to all generations.”* But besides this gener- 
al assurance of the immutability of his counsel, it is af- 
firmed in particular, that ** the foundation of God stand- 
eth sure, having this seal, The Lord knoweth them that 
are his.”’+ There is no reason to doubt that * the foun- 
dation of the Lord” here signifies his decree, which is 
the ground of his knowledge of those who are his; and 
when we consider, that the words are introduced in con- 
nexion with thé mention of false teachers who had er- 
red concerning the truth, and overthrown the faith of 
some, we are led to infer the stability of the Divine pur- 
pose respecting the elect, and their subsequent security 
against the danger of total and final apostasy. We find 
our Saviour saying to his Father concerning his disci- 

les, **Thine they were, and thou gavest them me.— 

hose that thou gavest me I have kept, and none of them 
is lost, but the son of perdition ;”+ but that he was not 
properly an exception, is manifest from the words im- 
mediately subjoined, ** that the scripture might be ful- 
filled,’’ which import that his perdition was foreknown 
and predetermined. In a word, the immutability of the 
decree is evident from the close connexion established 
between election and final salvation, by a process, all 
the steps of which are inseparably conjoined. “ Whom 
he did predestinate, them he also called ; and whom he 
called, them he also justified, and whom he justified, 
them he also glorified.”|} You perceive that a chain 
stretches from eternity to eternity, not one link of which 
can be broken. The purpose of God, according to elec- 
tion, shall stand. .The rage of the world, the malice 
of devils, and the will of man, froward and perverse as 
it is, shall not be able to overthrow it. ‘*I am God, 
and there is none else; Iam God, and there is none 
like me; declaring the end from the beginning, and 
from ancient times the things that are not yet done, 
saying, My counsel sball stand, and I will do all my 
pleasure.’’§ 

This, then, is the sum of what has been said on the 
subject of election ; that God did make choice of cer- 
tain individuals to enjoy salvation in preference to oth- 
ers; that he chose them before the foundation of the 
world; that in doing so, he acted according to his sover- 
eign will, and was not influenced by the foresight of 
their good qualifications; and that this decree is im- 
mutable, it being impossible that any of the elect should 
perish. 

There is one particular which remains to be consid- 
ered, namely, what is the connexion between the de- 
cree of election and the mediation of Christ. Had God 
any respect to it, in choosing some men to salvation? 
If he was not influenced by the foresight of their faith, 
was he influenced by the view of their future relation to 
the Saviour 2 a words, were they predestinated 
to life for his sake? And is this the meaning of the 
Scripture when it says, that they were chosen in him 
before the foundation of the world 2—To this question I 
return an answer in the negative. Whatever is the 
sense of the phrase now quoted, this cannot be its mean- 
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As itis evident that this doctrine is caleula- 


sistency with anovhaaa d, as we find that the mission 
of our Saviour was the effect of the love of God, or, to use 


his own words, that **God so loved the world, that he 
gave his only begotten Son,’’* we conclude that his me- 
diation was not the cause, but the consequence of elec- 
tion. The end is first in intention, and then the means 
are appointed. “The end in this decree was the sal- 
vation of the elect, and the means were the incarnation, 
and death, and intercession of our Lord. In the Divine 


‘mind, there is no succession of thoughts; but according 


to our analogical mode of conceiving its operations, the 
appointment of certain persons to salvation, was prior 
to the appointment of the means by which they should 
be saved. The phrase, chosen in Christ, signifies, I ap- 
prehend, that God had a respect to the mediation of his 
Son, not as the reason of their election, but as the ex- 


pedient by which his purpose would be executed. When_ 


he chose them, he gave them to Christ, as he himself 
speaks. He constituted him their Head ; he set him up 
from everlasting as their Representative and Surety, by 
whom all would be performed which his justice requir- 
ed as the condition of their final happiness. Hence, 
grace is said to have ** been given them in Christ Jesus, 
before the world began,’’} and eternal life is called the 
promise ‘*which God that cannot lie, promised before 
the world began.”’{ In both passages there is an ob- 
vious reference to Christ, to whom eternal life and all 
the blessings of grace were promised, as the federal head 
of the elect. But they were first chosen and then giv- 
en to him, agreeably to his own declaration. ‘+ Thine 
they were, and thou gavest them me.”’|| 

Election, being the purpose which God purposed in 
himself, an intrinsic act of the Divine mind, remains un- 
known till it be manifested in its execution. No man 
can read his own name, or that of another, in the Book 
of life. {t is a sealed hook, which no mortal can open. 
We are assured that there is such a decree, by the ex- 
press testimony of Scripture; but of the persons inclu- 
ded in it, nothing is known or can be conjectured, till 
evidence be exhibited in their personal character and 
conduct. An Apostle points out the only means by 
which this important point can be ascertained, when he 
exhorts christians to “give all diligence to make their 
calling and election sure.”§ To make sure, signifies in 
this place to ascertain, to render a thing certain to the 
mind. Now, the order of procedure is, first to make 
our calling certain, or to ascertain that we have been 
converted to God, and thus our election will be sure, or 
manifest to ourselves. Itis the same kind of reasoning” 
which we employ, in tracing out the cause by the effect. 
The operation of divine grace in the regeneration of the 
soul, is a proof that the man in whom this change is 
wrought, was an object of the divine favour from eterni- 
ty. The love of God is the source of all the blessings 
conferred upon believers. In particular, that operation 
of his power, by which they are brought into the fel- 
lowship of the Gospel, is declared to he the consequence 
of a prior purpose to save them. ‘* Whom he did pre- 
destinate, them he also called.”” The evidences of re- 
generation, therefore, are evidences of election; but 
there is no other process by which the latter may be 
proved. The Scriptures give us no information on the 
subject: it cannot be known by special revelation, for 
God makes no disclosure of such secrets; nor is it to 
be inferred from impressions or feelings of the mind, 


for these are the effects of fancy, and no wise man will. 


attend to them. ‘Till the decree bring forth, no created 
being can tell what are its contents. For ‘* who hath 
known the mird of the Lord, or who hath been his coun- 
sellor ?”’ i a 

As no man can know his election till he believe, it is 
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conduct in reference to the | 2],. What is unknown 


plain that the decree - 


can have no moral influence upol the mind, any more 
The rule of our duty is the 


than what does: not exist. 
word of God. The only subject into which we should 
inquire,,is the declaration of his will respecting us ; and 


no inference, which we may draw from the doctrine un- 


der consideration, will justify us in neglecting our duty. 
God has not told us whom he has chosen to salvation; 
but he has told us, that all to whom the Gospel is 
preached should believe it, and that every man who does 
believe shall be saved. We have a law plain and ex- 
press, anda promise encouraging obedience to it, which, 
having been made by Him who is incapable of deceiv- 
ing us, will certainly be performed. This should satis- 
fy us, and put an end to our disputes. ‘ Secret things 
belong unto the Lord. our God, but things that are re- 
vealed to us and to our children for ever.”’* 

The doctrine of election is ‘attended with difficulties ; 
but, if it is delivered in the Scriptures, as I trust has 
been proved, we are bound to receive it. All that we 
ought to expect with regard to subjects so profound, is 
sufficient evidence of their truth ; it is impossible that, 
to our limited faculties, they should be made so clear 
as to supersede all objections. ‘The proper office of faith 
is to assent to the doctrines of religion upon the Divine 
testimony alone; and its strength is never so fully dis- 
played, as when it receives. no aid from sense or reason, 
and, although both should ask with an air of scornful 
triumph, How can these things be ? rests with unshaken 
confidence upon the word of Him who cannot lie. | Let 
us never forget that it is not reason, but. revelation, 
which is our guide in religion, and that, when the latter 
speaks, it is the province of the former to listen and ac- 
quiesce. 
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LECTURE XXXVI. 


ON PREDESTINATION. 


Decree of Reprobation—Proof that there is such a Decree—The 
Ground of it; and wherein it cohsists—Practical Utility of 
the Doctrine of Predestination—Objections to it. 


Havine considered, in the preceding Lecture, the 
decree of election, I now proceed to speak of that of re- 
probation. Our Church gives the following account of 
it :—‘* The rest of mankind, God was pleased, according 
to the unsearchable counsel of his own will, whereby 
he extendeth or withholdeth mercy as he pleaseth, for 
the glory of his sovereign power over his creatures, to 
pass by, and to ordain them to dishonour and wrath for 
their sin, to the praise of his glorious justice.” To 
reprobate is to disapprove, or to reject ; and the term is 
used to express that act of God by which, when all 
mankind were hefore the eye of his omniscience, he re- 
jected some, while he chose others. Some are dispos- 
ed to prefer the word preterition, not only because it 
is a Softer term, but because they conceive that there 
was no positive act of God in reference to those who 
were left in their sins, but that he merely passed them 
by. His procedure towards them, they consider as a 
simple negation of the favour which he extended to oth- 
ers. But, although there is no reason for employing terms 
unnecessarily strong, upon a subject which in itself is 
very awfnl, and we would not imitate those who have 
chosen to express themselves in the harshest and most 

sive manner, as if they had felt some strange de- 
light in painting it with the darkest colours; yet I do 
not see how we can suppose nothing more than a sort of 
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inactive preterition, as there was undoubtedly an act of 
the will of God with respect to the reprobate as well as 
the elect. When, out of many objects which are pre- 
sented to him, a person makes a selection, he as posi- 
tively rejects some as he chooses others. He does not 
pass by any without taking notice of them; but, having 
them all at once, or in succession, under his a he 
takes and leaves, for reasons which are satisfactory to 
himself. Not to choose, isa negative phrase, but it 
does not imply the absence of a determination of the 
It is not to words, but to things, that we ought 
to attend ; and any man, who reflects upon the operation 
of his own mind ina similar case, will perceive that 
the will is exercised in passing by one object, as much 
as in choosing another. There seems to be no reason, 
therefore, for denying, that what is called reprobation 
was a positive decree as well as election. Some distin- 
guish reprobation into negative and positive ; calling it 
negative, as it consists in withholding from the objects 
of it the favour which is extended to the elect, and pos- 
itive, as it consists in a purpose to permit them to be 
hardened in sin, and to punish them for their final un 
belief and impenitence. 
Without dwelling upon these niceties, let us proceed 
to shew, that there is such a purpose of God as is com- 
monly called reprobation. It appears from what has 
been already said, that it is necessarily implied in the 
idea of election, so that, having proved the one, we have 
virtually proved the other. Election and rejection are 
correlative terms, and men impose upon themselves, 
and imagine that they conceive what it is impossible to 
conceive, when they admit election and deny reproba- 
tion. When of several objects some are chosen, the 
rest are rejected. It is to no purpose to say that noth- 
ing has béen done to them, but that they are left in the 
state in which they were found. In one sense this is true 
and in another it is not true; because, as they might 
have been chosen but were not, there has been an act 
of the mind refusing to choose them. ‘The person to 
whom they were presented has said, ‘ These I will take, 
and those i will not take.’ There are many passages 
of Scripture in which this doctrine is taught: we read 
of some whose names are *‘ not written,’’ and who con- 
sequently are opposed to those whose names are written, 
*¢ in the book of life ;?”* who are ** vessels of wrath fitted 
to destruction,” + who were ‘ before of old ordained to 
condemnation,’ who‘ stumble at the word, being diso- - 
bedient, whereunto also they were appointed ;””|| of per- 
sons whom God is said to hate, while others he loves.§ 
Let any man carefully and dispassionately read the ninth 
and the eleventh chapters of the Epistle to the Romans, 
and he will entertain no more doubt that some are or- 
dained to death, than that others are ordained to life. He 
will see a distinction stated between the children of the 
flesh and the children of the promise, and traced up to- 
its source in the sovereignty of God, who will ‘* have 
mercy on whom he will have mercy, and wil] have com- 
passion on whom he will have compassion; so that it is 
not of him that willeth, nor of him that runneth, but of 
God that sheweth mercy. For the Scripture saith unto 
Pharaoh, Even for this sarne purpose have I raised thee 
up, that I might shew my power in thee, and that my 
name might be declared throughoutall the earth. There- 
fore hath he mercy on whom he will have mercy, and 
whom he will he hardeneth.” He will find, that some 
have not obtained righteousness or salvation, but that 
others have obtained it: and that the former are called 
‘the election,”’ and the latter ‘‘the rest,”** 6: Acie, 
the remainder, or those who were left. However aw- 
ful and revolting to our feelings the doctrine may be, 
however liable to objections it may seem, and whatever 
startling inferences our perverse reason may deduce from 
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mpossible, with any appearance of fairness, to 
t it is delivered in the Scriptures. 
quire into the reason why God passed over some 


thy sight.* It may be supposed, indeed, that we need 
not resolve the decree of reprobation into the sovereign- 
ty of God, as a sufficient reason for it may be found in 
the moral character of its objects, who, being consider- 
ed as fallen and guilty creatures, may be presumed to 
have been rejected on this account. But although this 
may seem at first sight to have been the cause of their 
reprobation, yet upon closer attention we shall] see rea- 
son to change our opinion. *It is obvious that, if they 
had not been considered as fallen, they would not have 
been rejected, unless we adopt the Supralapsarian hy- 
pothesis, which affirms that they were viewed only as 
creatures, and that, by that uncortrolled power which 
may make one vessel to dishonour, and another to hon- 
our, their appointment to perdition, for the glory of Di- 
vine justice, was prior to the purpose to permit them to 
fall. There is something in this system repugnant to 
our ideas of the character of God, whom it represents 
rather as a despot, than the Father of the universe. But, 
although their fall is pre-supposed to their reprobation, 
it will appear that the former was not the reason of the lat- 
ter, if we recollect that those, who were chosen to sal- 
vation, were exactly in the same situation. Both class- 
es appeared in the eyes of God to be guilty, polluted, 
and worthy of death. ‘Their sinfulness, therefore, could 
not be the reason of rejection in the one case, since it 
did not cause rejection in the other. If it was the rea- 
son why some were passed by, it would have been a 
reason why all should be passed by. As, then, it did 
not hinder the election of some, it could not be the 
cause which hindered the election of others. You ought 
not to think that there is too much refinement and sub- 
tlety in this reasoning. If you pay due attention to the 
subject, you will perceive that, as the moral state of all 
was the same, it could not be the cause of the difference 
in their destination. If there was sin in the reprobate, 
there was sin also in the elect ; and we must therefore 
resolve their opposite allotment into the will of God, 
who gives and withholds his favour according to his 
pleasure :—“ He hath mercy on whom he will have 
mercy, and whom he will he hardeneth.” 

In this decree of God, the two following things are 
to be distinctly considered. The first is the purpose to 
withhold from the objects of it that grace which he 
would extend to the elect. He would send his Son into 
the world to seek and to save that which was lost, but 
he did not intend him to be the Saviour of the reprobate ; 
for, to say that he did, would be to say that he intend- 
ed what is not accomplished, and consequently that he 
is disappointed. He would make his gospel be preach- 
ed to them, or at least to many of them; but he would 
not accompany it with those supernatural influences 
which would illuminate their minds, and change their 
hearts, and enable them to yield the obedience of faith. 
He would lay restraints upon them by his providence, 
so that the wickedness of their hearts would not find an 
opportunity of exerting itself in all its activity and viru- 
lence; but he would leave them in all other cases, to 
follow their owninclinations. Is there unrighteousness 
with God in this procedure? God forbid. How can 
there be unrighteousness in denying a favour to which 
there is no claim? There is certainly no law by which 
he is bound to deliver his apostate creatures from guilt 
and-its consequences. 
amenable to his justice; and if justice take its course, 
who has a right to find fault? God found menin sin; 
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is eternal decree, while he'extended mercy to others, 
Wwe must content ourselves with the words of our Lord, | 
which were spoken in reference to the execution of his’ 
purpose :—‘* Even so, Father, for so it seemed good in. 
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and in leaving them there, he did no wrong, and was 
chargeable with no cruelty, if sin isa voluntary evil, 
and deserves the pains and penalties which are denoun- 
ced against it in his word. 

The second thing to be considered is, the purpose to 
subject the objects of this decree to everlasting punish- 
ment. They are “appointed unto wrath :’* * Who- 
soever was not found written in the book of life, was 


| cast into the lake of fire.”+ Of this part of the decree, 


we must admit sin to be the proper cause. It is not the 
cause, as we have seen, of their preterition ; but it is the 
As this is an 
act of God in the character of a judge fixing beforehand 
the punishment of the guilty, the sentence must be pre- 
ceded by the consideration of their guilt. There can be 
no will in God to punish any but sinners ; nor could the 
intention to punish be just, without a respect to disobedi- 
ence. God does not arbitrarily, or in the exercise of sov- 
ereignty, consign any of his creatures todamnation. Ina 
case of this nature, sovereignty has no place ; it is justice 
alone which decides; and if there were no fault, justice 
would inflict no suffering. It is for their sins against 
the law, if they lived under it alone, or for their sins also 
against the gospel, that they are doomed to destruction. 

I am disposed to doubt, notwithstanding the opinion 
of Divines to the contrary, whether this purpose is any 
part of the decree of reprobation, which properly con- 
sists in passing by its objects, or rejecting them. The 
dooming of them to perdition seems to belong to’a 
different decree, especially as it is founded on a differ- 
ent cause. They were appointed to wrath for their 
sins ; but it was not for their sins, as we have shéwn, but 
in the exercise of sovereignty, that they were rejected. 

This is all that I have to say on this part of the subject. 
I have endeavoured briefly to explain my views of it, 
and to prove that they are agreeable to Scripture ; but 
we must close this inquiry with the words of the Apos- » 
tle: ‘How unsearchable are his judgments, and his 
ways past finding out !”’$ 

The doctrine of the Divine decrees relative to the fi- 
nal destination of men, is not a barren speculation. 
There are practical purposes to which it may be appli- 
ed; and in particular, it is caleulated to inspire senti- 
ments of reverence and gratitude towards God. 

First, It exhibits him in the august character of the 
Supreme Lord of the universe, who doth according to 
his will in the army of heaven, and among the inhabi- 
tants of the earth, and whose arm none can stay, saying 
to him, What dost thou? We donot ascribe to him 
an absolute power to consign his creatures to misery, 
without any consideration of their guilt, because we do 
not wish to exalt his authority at the expense of his good- 
ness and justice, and because such a Being could never 
be the object of our confidence and love. At the same 
time, we acknowledge that he does exercise a sovereign 
power over his creatures, considered merely as his crea- — 
tures, for he has made some angels, so en, and some 
irrational animals. But it is to his uncontrolled sway 
over his creatures, as fallen, that the present subject di- 
rects our attention. ‘They were all before his eye ina 
state of pollution, and under a sentence of death. He 
might do with them what he would; and he has done 
according to his pleasure. He has not left all under 
their doom, nor extended mercy to all; but has distin- 
guished between objects, in which there was no ground 
of distinction, and said to some, Ye shall live, and to 
others, Ye shall die. His will is the law d from 
his sentence there is no appeal. It is by a view of his 
supreme dominion that the Apostle silences the murmurs 
and complaints of impious men: ‘*O man, who art 
thou that repliest against God? Shall the thing form- 
ed say to him that formed it, Why hast thou 
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thus ? Hath not the potter power over the clay, of the 
same lump to make one vessel unto honour, and anoth- 
er unto dishonour? Whatif God, willing to shew his 
wrath, and to make his power. 1 own, endured with 
much long-suffering the vessels of wrath fitted to de- 
struction; and that he might make known the riches 
of his glory on the vessels of mercy, which he had 
afore prepared unto glory ?”’* ; 

Secondly, It affords an illustration of the exceeding 
riches of his grace. It may be thought, indeed, that it 
rather represents him as severe and terrible, in consign- 
ing so many of the human race to perdition ; but, al- 
though it is acknowledged that it does so, as we shall 
afterwards see, let us remember that there are two as- 
pects under which the subject may be viewed, and that 
one of them is of the most pleasing and consoling na- 
ture. In the destination of a portion of the human race 
to the enjoyment of everlasting felicity, God appears in 
the character of the God. of love. It is love of the 
purest and most disinterested kind, as it flowed out 
spontaneously towards its objects, while there were, 
not only no qualities in them to attract it, but every 
thing was repulsive. It strikes us the more, because 
its date is so ancient; because it anticipated the exis- 
tence of its objects, and provided for their relief as 
soon as their necessity was foreseen ; thus proving that 
love is essential to the Deity, and that nothing is more 
agreeable to him than the exercise of benevolence. As 
the whole series of events was open to his all-seeing 
eye, the riches of his grace appear still the more won- 
derful, because the communication of them to the objects 
of his favour could not take place without a sacrifice, 
(if I may be permitted the use of this expression on 
such an occasion), without a sacrifice on the part of 
God, which nothing but infinite love could have made. 
The incarnation, the humiliation, the sufferings, the 
death of the Son of God, were the consequences of his 
purpose to bestow eternal life upon the unworthy ob- 
jects of his choice. And when we add, that election is 
but the first step in the dispensation of mercy to man- 
kind, that it is the first link of a chain which runs into 
eternity, and has no end, may we not say, How great 
is the goodness which thou hast wrought for them that 
fear thee? ‘* Whom he did predestinate, them he also 
called ; and whom he called, them he also justified ; 
and whom he justified, them he also glorified.’’+ 

Lastly, It gives a solemn and impressive view of his 
justice and severity. We have seen that sin was not prop- 
erly the cause of reprobation, because, upon this ground, 
the whole human race would have been rejected. But 
sin rendered it just in God to pass by such as he plea- 
sed, and to doom them to everlasting misery. While 
we speak of his sovereignty in choosing some, and leav- 
ing others, let us not forget to think of his justice, be- 
cause, when it is admitted as a principle of his pro- 
cedure in the final allotment of the ungodly, some of 
the objections which are advanced against predestina- 
tion will fall to the ground. The rejection of so many 

_of the human race is a proof that God is holy and just; 
at sin is contrary to his nature, and the object of his 
abhorrence; so that, notwithstanding his essential 
goodness, which disposes him to promote the happiness 
of his creatures, he will not suffer it to pass with im- 
punity. His justice appears the moreawful and inflex- 
ible, because it is manifested at the same time with his 
love. Behold the goodness and severity of God ; his 
goodness to the chosen, his severity to the rejected. 
This is such an association as we find in the proclama- 
tion of his name, to which the mention of this terrible 
attribute, after the celebration of his mercy in language 
studiously varied, gives a solemn close. ** The Lord, the 
Lord God, merciful and gracious, long-suffering, and 


abundant in goodness and truth, keeping merry for thou- | 


sands, forgiving iniquity, and transgressicu and sin, 
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and that will by no means clear the guilty.” O! how 
great is he who sits upon the eternal throne as the a 
biter of life and death, and pronounces the dreadful 
tence upon many (how many we cannot tell) to di 
his power, and proclaim to the universe, that, full as 
heart is of benevolence to his sentient creatures 
honour of his own character and government is dearer 
to him than their happiness! ‘* Who would not fear 
thee, O Lord, and glorify thy name? for thou only art 
holy.” * as 
If the doctrine of predestination has .a practical ten- 
dency, the question, whether it should be publicly 
taught, admits of an easy solution. If seems impossi- 
ble, indeed, to assign a good reason for attempting to 
suppress any truth which is contained in the Scriptures. 
If it were useless, and still more, if it were dangerous, 
God would not have revealed it. But, as the subject 
is so difficult, and fie 
it is plain that it is not tobe attempted by every scio- 
list, who, with a few common notions of Theology in 
his head, may deem himself competent to engage in 
the most profound discussions ; and farther, that it calls 
for modesty and diffidence in the best informed, and 
for the utmost care, to avoid human speculations, and 
to adhere, as much as possible, to the language of 
Scripture. When we allow reason to be our guide in 
these abstruse matters, we are not sure of the way, and 
may seem to ourselves to be treading on the high road, 
when we are wandering in a devious path. It may 
also be safely laid down as a rule, that it should not 
be frequently introduced, because, although it has a re- 
lation to the faith and practice of christians, there are 
other subjects of which the influence is more immediate 
and extensive, and which ought therefore to occupy a 
more prominent place in.a course of instruction. I 
should not entertain a favourable opinion of the wis- 
dom of a minister who often declaimed upon these high 
mysteries, while he might spend his time more profi- 
tably to himself and his hearers, in speaking of the 
simple doctrines of the gospel, by which men live, and 
in which is the life of their souls; and I am disposed 
to suspect, that we should find him and his followers 
more distinguished by pretensions to superior knowl- 
edge and disputatious zeal, than by humble faith and 
spirituality of mid. Attention should likewise be 
paid to times and circumstances in teaching this doc- 
trine. None but a thoughtless zealot would bring it 
forward to meet the view of an inquirer into the truth 
of our religion, and thus take the direct method to dis- 
gust him at the outset: a wise man would begin with 
the elements or first principles, and then go on to the 
higher branches of the science, giving milk to babes, 
and reserving strong meat for men. It would be im- 
prudent and cruel to obtrude the subject upon a person 
who was depressed with a sense of sin, and the fear of 
never enjoying the favour of God: unless we wish- 
ed to increase his perplexity, and to drive him to 
despair, we would have recourse to different topics, 
to the freeness of Divine grace, the infinite value 
of the Saviour’s blood, and the unlimited offer of sal- 
vation. It would betray great unskilfulness in the 
work of righteousness, to intermix this subject with 
an exposition of the common doctrines of the gos- 
pel ; when we are speaking of the death of Christ as a 
sacrifice for sin, to be sure uniformly to add, that he died 
only for the elect ; when we are inviting sinners to come 
to him, not to let pass the opportunity of reminding 
them, that unless they are elected, they never will be- 
lieve ; when we call upon men to repent, to take care 
not to omit, that ifthey be among the reprobate, they 
will not repent, as they are given up to hardness of 
heart. This sort of preaching, I should consider as 
injudicious in the highest degree, and as calculated to de- 
feat the design of the preacher, if his design were the 
salvation of souls. We have no example of it in the 
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Scriptures, nor doI think it consistent with common 
se I conclude with quoting the words of our Con- 
«The doctrine of this high mystery 
of predestination is to be handled with special pru- 
ence and care, that men, attending the will of God re- 
vealed in his word, and yielding obedience thereunto, 

“may, from the certainty of their effectual vocation, be 
assured of their eternal election, So shall this doc- 
trine afford matter of praise, reverence, and admiration 
of God; and of humility, diligence, and abundant con- 
solation, to all that sincerely obey the gospel.”* 

I- shall conclude by taking notice of some of the ob- 
jections which are advanced against the doctrine of 
predestination. 

First, It has been often said, that it represents God 
as a respecter of persons. In order to ascertain wheth- 
er there is any force in this objection, it is necessary to 
inquire what respect of persons means. I suspect that 
this is a point which our objectors have not been at pains 
to settle, and that they ignorantly suppose the prefer- 
ence of one to another to be the same with respect of 
persons, while there are not two things in the world 
more distinct. **Of a truth,”? said Peter to Cornelius, 
“I perceive that God is no respecter of persons: but 
in every nation, he that feareth him, and worketh right- 
eousness, is accepted with him.’’+ From these words 
you perceive, that respect of persons is the preferring of 
one man to another, although both were equally entitled 
to regard, on account of some accidental circumstance, 
as, for example, his belonging to a particular nation. 
It isto give him the advantage above another, not for the 
superiority of his worth or the justice of his claim, but 
for some consideration altogether foreign to the man and | 
his cause. ‘Thus a judge is chargeable with respect of | 
persons, when he is induced to pronounce an improper 
sentence, either by pity for a poor man, or by adulation 
of the rich. To this very case the law of Moses refers : 
“Ye shall do no unrighteousness in judgment; thou | 
shalt not respect the person of the poor, nor honour 
the person of the mighty ; but in righteousness shalt 
thou judge thy neighbour.”’¢ It has been laid down 
by Divines as a maxim, that respect of persons has no | 
place in acts of bounty, in relation to which a man) 
may do as he pleases, but has place in acts of juctice, | 
with regard to which there is an obligation upon him 
who distributes, to render to every one his due. It is | 
absurd, therefofe, to call God a respecter of persons in | 
predestination, because, in his eternal purpose, he act- | 
ed not as a judge but as a sovereign, as one who owed | 


nothing to his creatures, and was guided by his own |: 


views of fitness and expedience, without any external 
consideration. As the whole human race was fallen 
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ment may be objected to as not complete; that there 
are still difficulties which press upon us ; that perplex- 
ing questions may be proposed, and that the answers 
which have been returned to them by great Divines are 
not so satisfactory in every instance, as those imagine 
who do not think for themselves, and take too much 
upon trust. The subject is above our comprehension. 
There are two propositions, of the truth of which we 
are fully assured,—that God has pre-ordained all things 
which come to pass, and that he is not the author of 
sin. There can be no doubt about either of them, 
in the mind of the man who believes the Scriptures. 
He may not be able to reconcile them, but this ought 
not to weaken his conviction of their truth. Instead of 
suspecting the one or the other, it will be wise in him 
and in us to suspect our.own reasonings from them. 
We are sure that they harmonize ; but, if our reasonings 
terminate in making them appear contradictory, we have 
ground to eall their accuracy in question. By our rea- 
sonings, I mean our application of human ideas to the 
Divine decrees, and the inferences which we deduce 
from them. Soo 
Thirdly, It is objected against the doctrine of predes- 
tination, that it supersedes the use of means. Ifa man 
has been elected, he shall be saved, although he should 
give himself no concern, and even should live in sin: 
if he has not been elected, all his efforts to obtain eter- 
nal life will prove unavailing. But, of all objections, | 
this is the silliest, although it is brought forward with 
great confidence, and by many is deemed very formi- 
dable. It is notan objection at all against the Scriptural 


doctrine of predestination, but against a spurious kind, 


hatched in the brains of ignorance, or concocted by ma- 
lignity to bring odium upon the truth. The predes- 
tination to which this objection would be applicable, is 
an absolute pre-appointment of an end, without any re- 
gard to the means. But such predestination cannot 
without impiety be attributed to God, because it would 
be disgraceful to one of his intelligent creatures. Who- 
ever reasons against this kind of predestination, is at per- 
fect liberty to bring all the arguments which he ean mus- 
ter up to bear upon it, till he has fairly driven it off the 
stage. He must allow us, however, to tell him, that he has 
given himself a great deal of unnecessary Jabour; that 
he has been contending with a chimera, and has gained 
an empty triumph, as our doctrine remains untouched. 
The pretestinion which we maintain, is a purpose 
which embraces means and ends, fixes the means as 
surely as the ends, and so connects them, that without 
the former, the latter cannot take place. If God has 
elected some persons to eternal life, he has chosen them 
to it through faith and holiness as the means of salva- 


and guilty, there was nothing in any of them which j tion; if he has appointed other persons to wrath, his 


could influence him to prefer them to others; he was) 
moved solely by his own wisdom, and-cannot therefore 
be called a respecter of persons. 

Secondly, It is objected, that the doctrine of predes- | 
tination supposes men to be laid under the necessity of | 
sinning, and consequently makes God the author of 
their sin. LI acknowledge that this horrible inference 
seems to be naturally deduced from the Supralapsarian 
scheme, which represents the introduction of sin as the 
appointed mean of executing the purpose of the Al- 
mighty, respecting the final doom of his creatures. 
But it does not follow from our scheme, which presup- 
poses sin as the groundwork of predestination, and 
makes the act of God towards the reprobate to be noth- 
ing more than liis purpose to leave them in their sin, 
and to withhold his grace, which he was under no ob- 
ligation to communicate. God does not will the sins 
of man, or effect them by any operation of his power ; 
he merely arranges his plan with a view to them, and 
overrules them for his glory. I confess that the state- 
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sentence is founded on their impenitence and unbelief. 
This is the doctrine of Scripture; and if you will still 
assert that it renders all means unnecessary, you may 
with equal reason maintain, that a man who has been 
assured that, by the use of a certain medicine, his lif 
will be prolonged, may justly tak sion from th 
assurance to neglect the medici , at the same 
time, expect to live. -Paul was assured, by a vision, of 
the lives of all that were in the ship with him, but still 
he said to the centurion, “‘ Except the sailors abide in 
the ship, ye cannot be saved.” And why did he say 
so, but because God had determined that the company 
should be saved by the skill and activity of the sailors? 
The man who says that the decrees of God supersede 
the use of means, does not know what he is saying. 


The means are an essential part of the decree, and are as 
necessary asthe end. I mean, thatitisn neces- 
sary, that those who were chosen to life should be 


saved, than it is, that they should repent and believe. 
You would say, that the decree of God had failed, if 
any of the elect should perish; and I would say with 
equal truth, that it had failed, if any of them were 
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saved ina state of ‘carelessness and indolence. The 
uselessness of means, in consequence of the doctrine 
of absolute decrees, is a topic of vulgar declamation, 
which every man who wishes to maintain the credit 
of his understanding, should leave to sciolists and 
fools. ‘ 

Lastly, It is objected, that the doctrine of predestina- 
tion is ineonsistent with the invitation of the gospel ; 
for how could God offer salvation to men, if he had ex- 
cluded them from it by an immutable decree ? and how 
could he earnestly entreat them to believe, although he 
had determined to withhold his effectual grace? There 
is a greater difficulty here than orthodox Divines some- 
times seem willing to acknowledge, and the mode in 
which they meet it, is not always satisfactory. A dis- 
tinction between the secret and revealed will of God 
must be admitted, and in many instances is perfectly 
intelligible ; but it is not easy to reconcile them, when, 
in revelation, he declares, that he is not willing that any 
should perish, but by his secret-counsel, has left many 
to perish. He who sees no difficulty here, has not, as 
he probably imagines, more understanding than other 
men, but less. It may be remarked, however, that this 
objection does not press upon the system of absolute de- 
crees alone, but meets every man, who simply admits 
the Divine prescience of future events; for how, it may 
be asked, can God in sincerity invite, beseech, and ex- 
postulate with men, evidently with a design to effect a 
change of their sentiments, although he knows infalli- 
bly before-hand, that they will never change? I know 
what may be said in answer to the objection ; but I con- 
fess my inability to give complete satisfaction to my- 
selfortoyou. Letus suspect our own views of the sub- 
ject, rather than suspect the sincerity of God. Of the 
latter we are certain ; it is essential to his moral char- 
acter and is the foundation of our faith in his testimony, 
and our dependence upon his promises. " We can never 
be certain that we understand the subject of predestina- 
tion, so well as we understand that God is sincere. 
The latter truth, therefore, let us hold fast, whatever 
may become of our speculations respecting the former. 
Here we may err, because the subject is mysterious ; 
but on the other point, we cannot be deceived. The 


gospel is preached toevery creature. All are command- 


ed to believe, and encouraged by the promise of sal- 
vation. God would ‘have all men ‘oR. saved, and to 
come unto the knowledge of the truth.”* If doubts 
respecting these comfortable declarations of Scripture 
should be suggested to us from any quarter, let us repel 
them as hostile to our own peace, and subversive of 
religion, and say with the Apostle, ‘* Yea, let God be 
true, but every man a liar.” t | 

In this and the two preceding lectures, 1 have con- 
sidered the Divine decrees, first generally, and then 
more particularly, as they relate to men, and their eter- 
nal state. The doctrine which I have endeavoured to 
establish is, that God, before the beginning of the 
pp dprecordaings whatever comes to pass; or that, 
in the works of creation, providence, and redemption, 
he acts according to a plan previously settled in his own 
mind. To this general view of the subject there can 
be no objections, but as soon as we proceed to the ap- 
plication of it to human affairs, difficulties present them- 
selves, which we are unable to solve. Two things are 
certain, that there are Divine decrees, which will he 
infallibly executed, and that man is responsible for his 
actions ; but how to reconcile them is a question which 
has perplexed thoughtful men in every age, and to 
which a satisfactory answer has not yet been discover- 
ed. In this case, our duty is, not to reject either of 
those points, but to call in the assistance of faith, when 
reason fails, and to believe, that by a mysterious link, 
God, as the poet expresses it, 
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“binding nature fast in fate, 
Left free the human will.’’* ee 
It can serve no great purpose to muster up objections 

against the infallibility of the Divine decrees, or the re- 
sponsibility of man}; to listen to them when proposed 
by others; to revolve them in our minds; to perplex 
ourselves with attempts to answer them, and to allow 
ourselves to be disquieted and to doubt because our en- 
deavours are not successful. Although we should 
prove to our satisfaction, as many have done to theirs, 
that the decrees of God are not absolute, or that man is 
not free, al] that we have gained is, toconfirm our minds 
in the belief of a falsehood; for both doctrines must be 
true, as they are expressly declared in the Scriptures. 
To their authority let us bow ; and by their decision let 
us regulate our thoughts and our conduct. If we still 
oppose our reasoning to their dictates, we must take 
our course ; but let.us beware lest we dispute ourselves 
into infidelity or atheism, and seek a refuge from our 
doubts in the rejection of revelation, because it incul- 
cates truths which to us appear contradictory, or in the 
cheerless conclusion, that we live in a fatherless world, 
where chance bears sway, that man is the phantom of 
an hour, the sport of accident passion, and that, as 
he knows not whence he came, so he cannot tell whith- 
er he is going. In opposition to this comfortless and 
impious conclusion, let us hold fast the creed which is 
consonant to reason as well as to revelation, that the 
Supreme Being manages the affairs of the universe 
which he created ; that all creatures are dependent upon 
him, and all events are subject to his control: that 
while good men obey him from choice, the wrath and 
wayward passions of the bad are subservient to his de- 
sign; that, while his almighty power bends them to his 
purpose, he is a moral Governor and Judge, whose 
righteousness will be displayed in punishing transgres- 
sors, even for those actions which were the means of 
executing his own decrees. 


LECTURE XXXVII. 


ON CREATION. 


Idea of Creation—Evidences that the Universe was Created— 
Illustration and defence of the Mosaic Account—God’s De- 
sign in creating the Universe. 


Gop works all things according to the counsel of his 
will, or, in other words, his external operations are con- 


_formable to the plan which was arranged by his wisdom 
from eternity. We are therefore naturally led, after 


having considered his decrees, to speak of their execu- 
tion in his works. Our attention shall be directed, in 
the first place, to Creation, in which the execution of 
his purposes commenced. 

In entering upon this subject, it is necessary to ascer- 
tain what is the precise idea of creation, or in what 
sense the term is used, when it is employed to denote 
the agency of God in the production of the universe. In 
this inquiry, we can receive no assistance from the con- 
sideration of the terms x43 and xt¢#, by which it is 
expressed in the Scriptures. Compound wordsare sig- 
nificant in themselves, hecause they are made up of 
terms to which a meaning has been previously affixed ; 
but simple words are arbitrary sounds, which convey 
no idea to the hearer till he has been informed of what 
notion they are appointed to be the signs. Now, we 
find that the words under consideration have several 
acceptations in the Scriptures: and in particular, that 
the former signifies to make something out of nothing, to 
make something out of materials already existing or to 
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give them a new form and arrangement, to revive and 


invigorate, and, lastly, to effect a change in the mor- 


e created within us. It is evident that the term is 
used in the first of these senses in the first chapter of 
Genesis, when God is said to have “ created” the 
heavens and the earth. The subsequent verses of that 
chapter give an account of the order in which matter 
already existing was disposed, while, in our world the 
sea was separated from the land, and the earth was 
clothed with herbs, and filled with inhabitants; and in 
the higher regions, the luminaries had their stations and 
revolutions assigned to them. The manifest design is, 
to inform us by what steps God brought the mass of 
rude matter into that beautiful assemblage of parts which 
excites the admiration of every beholder. The first 
verse, therefore, must be understood to refer to the origin- 
al production of matter by his almighty power. . ‘In the 
beginning,”’ or at the commencement of time, he made out 
of nothing the matter of which the heavens and the earth 
were composed, and upon which their present form was 
afterwards superinduced. This, I think, is the natural 


way of explaining i words ; and, according to this 


ee of the soul, as when a new heart is said to 


view of them, the Bible opens with an ascription of the 
act of creation to God, in the highest, or rather, the on- 
ly proper sense of the term. 

There is another passage which will assist us in as- 
certaining the sense in which God is said to have crea- 
ted the world. ‘* Through faith, we understand that the 
worlds were framed by the word of God ; so that things 
which are seen, were not made of things which do ap- 
pear,’’* pon ex pamopeercer, 72 Bremropcere yeyoveres, Now, re- 
mark, that the Apostle would have suggested a different 
idea had he used the phrase, & 4» paivousev 3+ for he 
would have intimated, that visible things were made of 
things invisible, which might have been supposed to sig- 
nify the dark original chaos of the Heathens. But the 
expression, “» & paivouevay,t imports something very dif- 
ferent, a denial that the universe was formed out of pre- 
existing matter. In other words, the worlds, according 
to the Apostle, were made out of nothing. Even the 
chaos of the ancients was invisible only because no 
sun, as Ovid says, gave light to the world, and the 
evening moon did not then repair her new horns; || it 
would have been seen, if there had been a mediuin 
through which it might be perceived. ‘The things 
that appear” are matter, which light has rendered visi- 
ble, or matter which may be seen; and of this matter, 
Paul assures us the worlds were not framed. 

Different arguments have been employed to prove 
that the universe had a beginning, and, consequently, 
that it was created by the power of God. ‘To suppose 
the universe to be eternal, is to suppose it to be self-ex- 
istent. But, besides that there 1s nothing in matter, 
which is inert, passive, divisible, aud subject to perpet- 
ual change, to suggest the idea of its self-existence, it 
should be remembered, that whatever is self-existent, is 
necessarily existent. But as this necessity is the same 
every where, it follows, upon the supposition, that mat- 
ter must have existed every where, or must have filled 
every portion of space, and have been infinitely extend- 
ed. But this is absurd, and contrary to fact. There is 
another consequence which is equally false, that, if mat- 
ter exists necessarily, it must exist either in a state 
of motion or in a state of rest, as necessity will deter- 
mine every part of it to be in the same state. It would 
be impossible that, as is actually the case, one part of 
it should be in motion and another at rest. "The neces- 
sity of its existence would extend to all its modifica- 
tions ; and, indeed, if we closely consider the subject, 
we shall find that it could have no modifications, but 
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| that, under the influence of necessi aeting uniformly 


every where, it must have presented every where one 
uniform mass. How contrary this is to the actual 
state in which matter appears, we all know by observa- 
tion. 


Another argument against the eternity of the universe, 


_is founded in the nature of time, which is a succession 


of moments. mence at 


any given period, and to run on ad infinitum, or never to 
come to an end ; but we cannot conceive it to be actually 
infinite. An infinite duration can never be made up of 
finite parts ; because as each of those parts has an end, 
the sum which they compose must also have an end. 
As it is impossible that an infinite succession of mo- 
ments can be past, itis impossible, that the universe can 
have existed from eternity. Further, if matter has ex- 
isted from eternity, it must have existed, as we have 
seen, in the same form which it at present sustains, for 
this is the consequence of its necessary existence. The 
earth on which we dwell, and the heavens above us, are 
eternal ; and the same motions have been incessantly. go- 
ing on in the immense regions of space. The earth has 
been revolving on its own axis, and, as well as the other 
planets, has been performing its circuit around the sun. 
Its revolutions upon its axis have been infinite; and so 
have been its revolutions in its orbit ; and so have been 
the revolations of Saturn. Mark the consequence. We 
have here three infinites, which are made up of unequal 
parts ; an infinite made up of the revolutions of Saturn, the 
time of which is twenty-nine times less than the infinite 
made up of the annual revolutions of the earth, and many 
thousand times less than the infinite made up of the diur- 
nal revolutions of the latter. Thus we are landed ina 
palpable absurdity, from which we can only escape by 
renouncing the untenable hypothesis of the eternity of 


We can conceive time to com 


the universe, and admitting the Scriptural doctrine of its 
creation. ‘ 


Another argument against the eternity of the world is 


founded on the recent date of authentic history. If, in- 
deed. the accounts of some nations were to be eredited, 


we should believe, that our earth has existed for many 


millions of years ; but these are the dreams of poets, or 


of men of wild and undisciplined imaginations, and have 
been satisfactorily proved to be false. No credible his- 
tory reaches farther back than. the period which Moses 
has assigned for the creation; and profane history has 
nothing to relate but fables and rumours till the age of 
Herodotus, who flourished about five hundred years 
before the christian era. The silence of history with 
respect to any event prior to the time when we suppose 


the world to have been created, is unaccountable, if it 


had existed for eternity, or even for millions of years. 
How does it happen that not a hint has come down to 
us of innumerable former generations? Surely, the 
human race, must have possessed letters and science 
long before the date which we assign to them. How 
have all their monuments perished? How is it that to 
us thousands and thousands of generations are as if they 
had never been? And how is it that civilization and 
learning can be traced back only toa period which is 
but as yesterday, if the earth and its inhabitants had no 
beginning? The want of all records of a higher date, 
the recent origin of nations, and the late invention of 
arts, all concur to shew, that only a few thousand years 
have elapsed, since our earth and its inhabitants came 
into existence. This argument was employed long 
ago by Lucretius, a follower of Epicurus, who, although 
an atheist, maintained, according to the doctrine of his 
master, that the present system had a beginning, in re- 
spect at least of arrangement and for heavens 
and the earth are eternal, why have th s of illus- 
trious men so often sunk into oblivion? Why does no - 
record remain to perpetuate their fame? Why does 


pais begin with some facts of comparatively taodern 
ate ? 
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Cur supra bellum Thebanum et funera Trojz, 
Non alias alii quoque res cecinere poet ¢* 


Why sang not other poets other deeds - 
Beyond the Theban war, and ruined Troy? _ 
Notwithstanding these arguments, none of the ancient 
philosophers, not even Lucretius or his master, had any 
proper idea of the creation of the universe. They all 
believed the eternity of matter. Ocellus Lucanus, in 
his treatise [eps rou rayroc,t maintains the eternity of the 
universe by this argument, that what will have no end 
had no beginning ; drawing a confident conclusion from 


a mere assumption, and taking for granted two things, | 


which any person was at liberty todeny, and for which 
he could not produce the shadow of proof, that the uni- 
verse will last for ever, and that it is impossible for a 
being to last for ever which had a beginning. It is im- 
possible, he says, for any thing to be produced out of 
nothing, « tay un ovtay, or to be resolved into nothing.£ 
He does not speak of a Being distinct from matter, by 
whom it was reduced to order. The doctrine of Plato 


was, that there were two principles of the universe, both 


self-existent and independent, matter and God ; and that 
God wishing all things good, and as far as his power ex- 
tends, nothing evil, having received matter in a discordant 
state, brought it from disorder into order, judging this 
to be preferable. Even Socrates treated as fools and 
madmen those who attempted to solve the question, 
whether all things were generated and perished, or were 
eternal and indestructible. Epicurus admitted, that the 
heavens and the earth had a beginning in respect of their 
present form, and, as we may infer from his disciple 
Lucretius, seems to have considered their origin as not 
very remote; but he maintained, in common with other 
philosophers, the eternity of the matter of which they 
were composed. According to his fanciful, theory, it 
existed in the form of atoms, which moving in the im- 
mensity of space, met at last, and formed that stupen- 
dous and beautiful system, which no man can contem- 
plate without admiration and delight. In order to ac- 
complish this design, Epicurus was under the necessity 
of making many gratuitous assumptions. He supposed 
that his atoms were in motion, although no reason could 
be assigned why they were once in motion, and are now 
at rest; that their motion up or down, was not perpen- 
dicular but somewhat inclined, so that there might be 
a possibility of their meeting ; and that, small as they 
were, they were not of a uniform shape, but that while 
some were smooth, others were hooked, and so could 
lay hold of their neighbours, and coalesce into a palpa- 
ble body. Furnished with these postulates, he was 
ready to show how the universe was framed by mechani- 
cal causes, without the intervention of an almighty and 
intelligent Agent. 
heathen and christian writers ; but the ravings of wild 
speculation never deserved a serious answer. You 
will observe, that as Archimedes could not move the 
earth, as he promised, because he could not finda place 
on which to rest his lever, so without atoms Epicurus 
could have done nothing. Like the other philosophers, 
he conceived it impossible that the heavens and the earth 
should have been made, without pre-existing materials. 

It is, then, with propriety and justice, that an Apos- 
tle declares, that ‘‘ through faith’? we understand, that 
the worlds were framed by the word of God. Itis 
revelation which has informed us, that all things had 
a beginning, and reason assents to the doctrine as true, 
and derives from its own reflexion new arguments to 
support it. 

The act of creation, which we ascribe to God, is the 
production of something out of nothing. The power 
by which creation was effected, we may not be able to 
conceive, because it is different from the power which 
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: A 
we exert, or which we have seen exerted by others. 


All that we can do is to operate upon materials already 
existing ; and even here, the sphere of our activity is 
very limited. But there is no reason why we should 
deny or doubt, that there is such power in God; for it 
is one of the first dictates of reason, that we ought not 
to measure him by our standard. As there is nothing 
to limit the perfections of the First Cause, we believe 
his power to be infinite, by which we mean, power 
which can perform every thing that does not imply 
a contradiction, or which can perform every thing possi- 
ble. Itis plain, I think, thatthe production of something 
out of nothing implies no contradiction ; and to say, there- 
fore, that God ould not create, in the sense already ex- 
plained, would be to say, that his power was not the great- 
est conceivable, that he was finite in one of his attributes, 
and consequently finite inthemall. — ~ 

In speaking of the creation of the universe, the 
sacred historian adopts the common and obvious divi- 
sion of it into two parts, the earth and the heavens. 
The earth, indeed, is but a very small part of the uni- 
verse, like a drop to the ocean; but, as it is the allotted 
habitation of the human race, it was worthy of distinct 
mention, and a particular description. At first, it 
seems to have existed in a fluid form, without order 
and beauty, or to have been covered with water. ‘The 
earth was without form and void; and darkness was 
upon the face of the deep: and the Spirit of God 
moved upon the face of the waters.”?* As the word 
rendered Spirit, signifies also wind, some have sup- 
posed, that in this place it may be so translated ; and 
that Moses meant to inform us that a mighty wind, 
called in the Hebrew idiom, a wind of God, agitated 
the unwieldy mass. But this view of the passage is 
destitute of any foundation. Wind is air in motion; 
but at this period, it would seem the atmosphere did 
not exist. It appears to have been the work of the sec- 
ond day, when God said, ‘* Let there be a firmament in 
the midst of the waters; and let it divide the waters 
from the waters.” | The word yp4, which is trans- 
lated by the Seventy oreeaux, and in the Vulgate firma- 
mentum, from which our ‘‘ firmament” is derived, sig- 
nifies an expanse ; a term which very aptly denotes the 
atmosphere, capable as it is of being so much expand- 
ed by heat, and extending to a great distance from the 
surface of the earth. Besides, the office assigned to the 
firmament, of dividing the waters from the waters, be- 
longs to no part of nature which we know, but the at- 


/mosphere, in which the water exhaled from the earth 


and the sea is suspended, till, condensed by cold, it falls 
down in dew and rain. Whatever, then, may have been 
the operation to which Moses refers, it was the Spirit 
of God who moved upon the face of the waters. 

It is unnecessary to enter upon a particular detail of 
the successive steps by which the earth was brought in- 
toits presentform. On the first day, light was created ; 
on the second, the atmosphere was formed ; on the third, 
the water was collected in the seas and lakes, and the 
dry land appeared, which was immediately clothed with 
grass, and herbs, and trees; on the fourth, the sun, and 
moon, and stars were made, or became visible; on the 
fifth, the waters and the air were replenished with in- 
habitants ; on tne sixth, terrestrial animals were produc- 
ed, and man, last of all, appeared to have dominion over 
this lower world. 

I shall take notice of only one particular in this nar- 
rative, which, to those who are acquainted with the ac- 
tual system of the universe, may seem to render it in- 
credible. The sun is the great fountain of light to the 
inhabitants of the earth; but according to Moses, light 
existed prior tothe sun. The objection supposes us to 
know what we certainly donot know, that light is ne- 
cessarily dependent upon the sun. But, although it 
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‘now comes to us principally from him, yet he is not the: 


only source from which it flows. There is light pro- 
duced by the ignition of combustible substances, Jight 
struck out from hard bodies hy percussion or friction, 
phosphoric light, and electric light, of which we some- 


times see a brilliant display in the Aurora Borealis. As | 


there is light, even at present, without the sun, what 
difficulty or improbability is there in conceiving light 
to have been without him at the beginning ? 

We cannot tell whether it now proceeds from his bo- 
dy or from his atmosphere; and on this subject, phil- 
osophers are divided in opinion. We know not, indeed, 
what light is, although we are acquainted with its laws 
and properties; but whatever is its nature and its con- 
nexion with the sun, I would understand the making of 
that luminary on the fourth day, not.to be the creation 
of the matter of which it consists, but the collection of 
light in him as its grand repository. My reason for do- 
ing so is, that God is said at first to have created the 
heaven as well as the earth, and that the six days were 
employed merely in arranging them in their present form. 
This view will obviate another objection which may oc- 
cur to a philosophical mind,—that the earth could not 
have occupied its proper place in the system, if it had 
been made before the sun, by which it is retained in its 
orbit. But, if the law of gravitation had then been es- 
tablished, and the planetary movements had begun, the 
matter can be satisfactorily explained, by supposing 
that the sun was created at the same time with the earth, 
but that it was not till the fourth day that he became a 
luminous body. The influence which he exerts upon 
the motion of the earth, depends not upon his light, but 
upon his solid mass. 

All the other parts of creation are comprehended under 
the name of the heavens, which, in the plural number, 
signifies in the language of the Jews, the region where 
clouds and meteors are formed, or the air; the region 
of the sun, moon, and stars; and lastly, the heaven of 
heavens, the habitation of the blest. We have spoken 
of the first, which properly belongs to the earth, in our 
remarks upon the firmament or expanse. ‘The sun, we 


have already seen, is the great source of light to our sys- 


tem ; and the moon, although probably created as soon as 
the earth, is said to have been made on the fourth day, be- 
cause then only it became visible by reflecting the rays 
of the sun. Under the denomination of the stars are in- 
cluded not only those luminaries, which are properly 
called so, but the planets also which belong to our sys- 
tem. Our Bibles give us no farther account of them, 
than that they were appointed for signs and for seasons ; 
and any additional information respecting them, is found- 
ed on observation and reasoning. ‘The discoveries of 
modern science make no part of Theology ; but they are 
worthy of attention, because they exalt our ideas of the 
might and beneficence of our Creator. As_the planets 
are removed from us by many millions of miles, they 
could not be visible unless their magnitude was great, 
How wuch greater is the magnitude of the fixed stars, 
the distance of which from the earth is such, that it 
seems but a Step to the utmost planet which revolves 
around the sun! It is natural to ask, for what purpose 
they were placed in the heavens? It was not surely 
to give light to the earth; for all their light is of little 
account, and more would be furnished by a single addi- 
tional satellite of a size far less than the moon. _ It is not 
to mark the revolution of the year, and the progress of 
the seasons; for this is ascertained by the motion of the 
sun, and the changes which take place upon the surface 
of the earth. Shall we then suppose that they were 
created in vain! Shall we suppose that a Being of in- 
finite wisdom, who made the little ball which we inhab- 
it for great purposes, and made that star which we call 
the sun, to give it light, has lavished his power in the 
production of thousands and millions of suns for no as- 
signable end? Why are such vast bodies so situated 
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as to. appear to us only as points? Was their surpass- 
ing splendour, which attracts, indeed, the eye of a spec- 
tator upon earth, but darts upon it only a faint and inef- 
fectual ray, bestowed to be wasted on the barren fields 
of ether? We-cannot for a moment admita conclusion 
which seems to charge the Lord of nature with folly, 
and is at variance with the proofs of intelligence and de-. 
sign which are so amply supplied by his other works. 
The opinion, that around those suns planets revolve, the 
inhabitants of which rejoice in their light, and are cheer- 


ed by their influences, is something more than a flight . 


of fancy. It rests upon strong grounds of belief ; and 
while it vindicates the wisdom of God in replenishing 
with so many bodies the wide regions of space which 
would be otherwise useless, it fills us with admiration 
of his inexhaustible goodness which has diffused life and 
happiness far beyond the reach of the eye, and the more 
extended range of imagination. It may be mentioned 
as a corroboration of this theory, that in the heavenly bo- 
dies which lie nearer us, we observe certain phenomena, 
which indicate that they are destined for some other 
purpose than to give light to the earth. The surface 
of the moon, like that of our globe, is diversified by hills 
and vallies, which we cannot conceive to be of any use, 
if the moon is a solitude. In three of the planets, we 
observe a provision similar to what is made for us, to 
alleviate the darkness of the night, in the satellites 
which move around them, in different times, and“at dif- 
ferent distances. Why are they accompanied with 
moons, if there are no inhabitants to whom their light 
would be grateful in the absence of the sun? To us 
they can be of no use, because they are invisible to the 
unassisted eye. There is another wonderful fact, from 
which, however, we cannot reason so certainly, the ring 
of Saturn, because we are unacquainted with its use ; 
but we may be confident that it was not placed there in 
vain. If it was intended for ornament, there must be 
some spectators n than the inhabitants of this globe, 
to whom it was un n till modern times, and of whom 
scarcely one ina nknews thousand has ever seen it, and 
then very imperfectly through a telescope: if it was 
intended for accommodation, it was the accommodation 
not of the planet itself, which no more needed this ap- 
pendage than Jupiter or Mars, but of the beings who 
reside upon its surface. Upon the whole, it is highly 
probable, that as the fixed stars are luminous bodies of 
an immense size, or in other words, suns, they are sur- 
rounded, like our sun, with planets, which are not de- 
serts, but the seats of life, and activity, and enjoyment. 
Thus, the universe opens upon us in al] its magnificence 
and extent; and lifting up our thoughts to Him, at whose 
fiat it arose out of nothing, we feel ourselves constrain- 
ed to express our admiration and praise in the words of 
the Psalmist, “* How manifold, O Lord, are thy works ! 


in wisdom hast thou made them all ; the earth is full of ~ 


thy riches.” 
The heavens signify, in the last place, the region of 


peace, and purity, and joy, where God manifests him-— 


self in all his glory to his perfect creatures. It must be 
a place, because human hodies at present dwell in it, 
and it is the destined abode of the just after the resur- 
rection ; and it must therefore, have been created. We 
can say little more about it; but we may bestow a few 
words in passing, upon its original inhabitants, the an- 
gels, although no mention is made of them in the Mosaie 


tures, who, as.an Apostle informs us, 
existence by our Saviour, who created t 
invisible, probably at that time when th 
made, with all their host. We are told, t 
laid the foundation of the earth, ‘* the morning stars sang 
together, and the sons of God shouted forjoy.”* They 


are pure spirits, although they have occasionally assum- » 
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We know that they are crea- 
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ed a visible form. They were created ina state of holi- 
ness and felicity, from which some of them fell through 
pride, and have been cast down into darkness, where 
they are ‘reserved in chains unto the judgment of the 
great day.”* They excel in wisdom and strength, are 
possessed of knowledge far superior to that of man, and 
of power which his mightiest efforts could not resist. 
They are employed by God in the affairs of his govern- 
ment. They execute judgments upon the wicked, and 
minister to them who are the heirs of salvation. Al- 
though we do not see them, yet they are well known to 
us by means of the Scriptures, which make frequent 
mention of them, and give a detail of their offices and 
operations. But I shall not enlarge upon this subject 
at present: it is sufficient to have referred to angels as 
a part, and a distinguished part of the creation. 

Our next inquiry relates to the time when the world 
was created. According to the Hebrew chronology, as 
ascertained hy Archbishop Usher, the creation took place 
four thousand and four years before the birth of Christ ; 
but according to the Septuagint, nearly six thousand 
years. There can be little doubt which of these compu- 
tations should be preferred. The original, when all the 
copies agree, is surely higher authority than a transla- 
tion. With me, the authority of the version would go but 
a short way; and I cannot conceive for what reason 
some learned men are disposed to pay such deference to 
it in this and in other matters, as it is full of mistakes 
and blunders, and is probably the most inaccurate of 
all translations. But, here we are encountered by the 
pretended discoveries of modern science ; and the obser- 
vations which have been made upon the structure of the 
earth, are supposed to contradict the Mosaic account, by 
proving that it must have been created at a more distant 
period, if it was created at all ; and that it must have un- 
dergone many revolutions prior to what we call the be- 
ginning. Some reject the account of Moses entirely ; 
and others conceive that it tells us, not of the original 
creation of the earth, but of the changes which took place 
upon itafter someterrible convulsion. Thus, according 
to the words of a celebrated poet,— 

“ Some drill and bore 

The solid earth, and from the strata there 

Extract a register, by which we learn 

That He who made it, and revealed its date 

To Moses, was mistaken in its age.’’+ 
__ This is manifestly a subject beyond the reach of our 
faculties ; and geology, as sometimes conducted, is a 
monument of human presumption, which would be 
truly ridiculous were it not offensive by its impiety. 
‘¢ Where wast thou,” said the Almighty to Job, ** when 
I laid the foundation of the earth ? Declare, if thou hast 
understanding.” Our philosophers do not pretend to 
have been present when the earth was founded; but 
they profess to shew us how it was made, and that a 
much longer period was necessary to form its rocks and 
its strata, than the Scriptures assign. ‘Thus puny mor- 
tals with a spark of intellect, and a moment for observa- 
tion, during which they take a hasty glance of a few su- 
perficial appearances, deem themselves authorised to 
give the lie to Him who made and fashioned them, and 
every thing which theysee. It happens, however, that 
forsaking the only safe guide in such high speculations, 
and following the faint and deceitful light of reason, they 
wander in the mazes of error and uncertainty. Their 
theories are different ; what one builds up, another de- 
stroys; amidst the conflict of opinions, all equally false, 
the narrative Moces stands unmoved, like the rock 
amidst the wav s, resting on the solid basis of all the 
proofs by which the genuineness and inspiration of his 
writings are demonstrated. ‘* From the endless discor- 
dance in the opinions of philosophers on this point,” 
says a learned Professor; “from the manifest inade- 
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quacy of the data we are at present in possession of; 
and from the physical impossibilities which must forever | 
be a bar to any thing more than a superficial knowledge 
of the earth’s structure,—it is preposterous to suppose, 
that that high decree of moral evidence on which the 
credibility of Scripture rests, can with any justice be 
weakened by our interpretation of phenomena, the con- 
nexion of which among themselves even, we certainly 
are at present, and probably ever shall be, incapable of 
explaining,” 

The vanity of the reasoning of modern geologists, 
may be made manifest, and the basis of their theories 
overturned, ina very easy way. They talk of primitive 
formations, and ascribe the origin.of rocks to precipitation 
and crystallization. Looking’ata piece of granite from 
the mountains, they point out the characters of aqueous 
or igneous fusion, and say that it was formed by the 
agency of water or fire, carried on through a long pro- 
cess, which it required ages to complete. It is not de- 
nied that the substance might have been produced by the 
laws of chemistry, but is it certain that it was so pro- 
duced? Those Jaws are at present operating through- 
out our world ; but, if it was not eternal, they must have 
had a commencement. Why may we not suppose that 
their Author anticipated their operation, and immediate- 
ly created substances of such a texture or composition, 
as would have resulied from them in the natural order ? 
Why may we not suppose, that he made rocks at first 
such as they would have been made by precipitation and 
crystallization? No geologist can deny that the thing | 
was possible, unless he be an Atheist, and then we have 
nothing to do with him or his theory ; and if it was possi- 
ble, his argument from primitive formations against the 
comparatively modern date of the earth, vanishes into 
smoke. We say that, although certain substances might 
have been produced by secondary causes, God could, 
and did produce them at once. ‘That there was a first 
man, will be denied by none but an Atheist. Now, if 
we were in possession of one of his bones, we should 
find that in all respects it resembled the bones of his 
posterity ; and reasoning according to our geologists, 
we should conclude that at first its fibres were soft, that 
they gradually became cartilage, and last of all acquir- 
ed the hardness of their perfect state. But we should 
reason falsely, because that bone was made solid and 
firm ina moment. If we saw one of the first trees, we 
should perceive no difference between it and a tree of 
more recent date. On being cut across, it would exhibit 
the same folds or circles, indicating the growth of suc- 
cessive years, and increasing in hardness as they were 
nearer tothe centre. ‘The theory of the geologist would 
justify us in maintaining that it had originally sprung 
from a seed, and required many years to bring it to ma- 
turity ; while the fact would be, that it was the work ofan 
instant. In both cases, we have all the apparent effects 
of the processes of ossification and lignification, while it 
is certain that the processes never took place. We have 
therefore demonstration of the authority of a rule which 
has been laid down, and effectually destroys all the 
geological systems which represent second causes as im- 
mediately concerned in the formation of our earth. It 
is this, that sensible phenomena cannot alone determine 
the mode of formation. We have no occasion to con- 
vert each of Moses’ days into thousands of years, and 
to conceive the chaos as an immense laboratory, from 
which, after the operations of ages, the earth came forth 
as we now see it. There was a power adequate to 
create it at once which formed the primeval rocks with- 
out the aid of fire or water, as it made perfect bones, and 
perfect trees, independently of the second causes, by 
which they are at present produced. 

God created the heavens and the earth about four 
thousand years before the Christian era. The materi- 
als were produced out of nothing in an instant; but it 
is related, that six days were employed in arranging 


_ them in their present form. 
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Some are of opinion that 
these were not natural days, but periods of an indefinite 
length ; because they think that the world must have 
been created at an earlier date than Moses has assigned 
~ to it, and ages were necessary to give rise to those ap- 
pearances which are observed in its structure. But, 
besides that this opinion is objectionable on the ground, 
that its puts a meaning upon the word day, although it 
is distinctly defined by the evening and the-morning, 
which it bears no where else in simple narrative,.it re- 
mains to be proved that there is any necessity for such 
interpretation. Although the Mosaic account gives no 
philosophical explanation of materia] phenomena, yet it 
informs us that the earth was at first in a state of fluidi- 
ty, and that it was covered with water again more or 
less, for a year at the deluge, when it underwent a ter- 
tible convulsion, perhaps by the operation of internal 
fire, of the existence of which we have proofs in so many 
voleanoes. The crust of the earth seems to have been 
then entirely shattered, when the fountains of the great 
deep where broken up. It is impossible for us to con- 
ceive the changes which must have been produced in 
-its structure by this awful catastrophe, and the irresisti- 
ble action of such an immense body of water as sub- 
merged the whole globe. If we cannot answer partic- 
ularly all the objections of geologists, neither can they 
satisfactorily shew that the appearances, upon which 
they found their theories, were not caused by thatevent, 
and by the state in which the earth existed before it 
was brought into its present form. We may, therefore, 
understand the words of Moses literally, when he says, 
that in six days God created the heavens and the earth. 
As he could have perfected them at once, we cannot 
conceive any reason why he proceeded by degrees, but 
that he might exhibit his power and his wisdom more 
distinctly to us, who should be afterwards informed of 
the process; and that he might confirm, by his own 
example, the command to work on six days, and rest 
on the seventh. 

There is a question which is more curious than use- 
ful, and which, like some other questions which have 
been proposed, does not admit of a satisfactory answer— 
respecting the season of the year when the world was 
created. Onthis point, men, as we might have expect- 
ed, have been divided in opinion; but many have ima- 
gined that it was created in autumn, because then the 
civil year of the Jews commenced, as well as their Sab- 
batical year and the year of Jubilee; and chiefly because 
autumn is the season when the fruits are ripe, and con- 
sequently provision was ready for the use of man, and 
other animals. I do not think that there is any force 
in either of these reasons ; and with regard to the latter, 
it is obvious, that it leaves the matter as unsettled as 
before, because autumn is a local term, which varies in 
its application to different countries, according to their 
geographical situation. Even upon our side of the Equa- 
tor, harvest is beginning in some countries when the 
seed-time is scarcely over in others ; and hence, unless 
we know the place of paradise, to say that the world 
was created in autumn, gives no information at all with 
respect to the time when it was made. 

Whether God ceased to create when he had made the 
heavens and the earth, is another question which we 
are not competent to answer. We cannot, without pre- 
sumption, affirm or deny that he has since exerted his 
creating energy in other portions of space. It is certain 
that although he is said to have ‘rested’’ on the sev- 
enth day, he was not fatigued nor were his resources ex- 
hausted: ‘‘ The Creator of the ends of the earth faint- 
eth not, neither is weary.”” Nothing more is implied 
in that expression, than that he produced no new species 
of creatures, and effected no new arrangement in the vis- 
ible universe, or at least, on our earth. In strict lan- 
guage, the act of creation was confined to the first day, 
when the matter, of which the heavens and the earth are 
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composed, was produced. The work of the following 
days consisted in separating it into its component parts, 
assigning to each of them its place and office, and com- 
bining them intoa harmonious whole. The subsequent 
production of vegetables and animals is not properly a 
creation, but a new arrangement of matisruabedsdy ex- 
isting ; which, however, required the same Almighty 
power, that at first brought matter out of nothing. It 
must be granted, at the same time, that God continues 
to exert his creating power in producing the living 
principle in animals, and, in particular, the sonl of men; 
which, being a spiritual substance distinct from the bo- 
dy, derives its existence immediately from the will of 
the Almighty. 

Thus the heavens and the earth were finished, and all 
their host. The magnificent fabric was erected to be a 
monument of the power, and wisdom, and goodness of 
its Maker. His glory shines in every part of it; but it 
would have shined in vain, if there had been no crea- 
ture to contemplate it with an eye of intelligence, and 
celebrate the praises of the Divine Architect. Man, 
therefore, was introduced into the habitation which had 
been prepared for him,—a being of a higher order than 
those which were already made, endowed with an un- 
derstanding to know his OCreatur, aud with moral pow- 
ers to be employed in his service. 

If it is inquired, what was God’s design in the crea- 
tion of the universe? we must answer, that in this, 
as well as in all his other works, his ultimate end was 
his glory. God hath made all things for himself. Of 
him, and through him, and to him, are all things, In 
the things which he has made, his power, and wisdom, 
and goodness are displayed. When we say that he 
made all things for himself, as it is evident that we do 
not mean that they were necessary to him, or that he 
derives any benefit — so it is not to be under- 
stood that his purpose was to make a naked manifesta- 
tion of his excellences, to be looked at, and admired by - 
his creatures /e cannot, consistently with the great- 
ness and dignity his character, conceive this to be 
an object worthy of him, and sufficient to have induced 
him to exert his Almighty energy in the production of 
external things. We should thus separate his interests 
from those of his creatures, and convert the act of crea 
tion into an exhibition, and men into mere spectators of 
its magnificent scenery. The Maker of the universe is 
the Parent of its living inhabitants, and particularly of 
those who were endowed with intelligence ; and in giv- 
ing them existence, was influenced by the principle of 
benevolence, . While other perfections are revealed in 
the fabric of creation, we must refer its origin to the 
goodness of the Diety, who, enjoying infinite happiness 
in himself, was willing to diffuse happiness around him. 
It may be objected that, if this was his design, it has 
been frustrated by the introduction of sin, with its con- 
sequence, misery. But, besides that still even in our 
world there is a copious, I had almost said, a profuse 
distribution of the riches of his liberality, the remedial 
scheme of redemption, which is intended to restore the 
happiness forfeited by sin, seems to confirm our idea of 
the diffusion of happiness being the design of creation ; 
and it should farther be considered that, as the universe 
fills the unknown regions of space, and, we haye reason 
to believe, is peopled with innumerable sentient beings, 
what has happened in our diminutive planet, and among 
the celestial spirits, may be a deduction from the gen- 
eral good not greater than that of a unit from millions, © 
By what motive can we conceive Him, whoisindepen-~ 
dent and self-snfficient, to have been influenced to scatter 
through the mighty void suns and worlds, teeming with 
life, but that he might contemplate the spectacle, which 
must be pleasing to his benevolent nature, of countless 
myriads rejoicing in his bounty, blessed by the emana- 
tions of his love, and rendering to him the willing tri- 
bute of gratitude and praise ? 
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ON ANGELS. — 


Existence of Angels—Date of their Creation—Their Nature— 
Divided into two classes—Characteristics of Good Ang-els— 
Their Offices in the affairs of Providence ; and, in particular, 
their Ministry to the Saints—Are there Guardian Angels ? 


In my last Lecture, in speaking of the heavens, I 
slightly adverted to the Angels as the inhabitants of that 
glorious region of the universe, in which God manifests 
himself in the full splendour of his perfections. The 
history of this higher order of creatures, is of too much 
importance to be dismissed with dn occasional no- 
tice, and is peculiarly interesting to us, as our affairs 
are intimately connected with the agency of Angels, 
whether they have retained their integrity, or have apos- 
tatized from God, and become corrupt and malignant. | 

I begin with the common observation, that the word 
Angel is a name, not of nature, but of office. It signi- 
fies literally a messenger, or a person sent. his is 
the primary meaning of «7,207 in Greek, and qn in 
Hebrew, whether it is used in reference to human beings, 
or toinvisible agents. It seems on one occasion at least, 
to denote persons invested with authority over others, 
and the Angels of the seven churches are probably their 
bishops or presidents. 

That there are such beings as those whom we call 
Angels, in the common acceptation of the term, it might 
seem impossible for any person to deny who had read 
the Scriptures, and considered them as worthy of credit. 
Yet Luke informs us, that the Sadducees said that there 
was no resurrection, neither Angel nor Spirit.* It has 
caused no small surprise, that while they acknowledged’ 
the inspiration of the sacred books of the Jews, they 
should have ventured to controvert a fact so explicitly as- 
serted in them ; and curiosity has been excited to discov- 
er by what reasoning, or what pretexts, they justified their 
unbesief. It has been supposed that they explained all 
the passages in which Angels are mentioned, ina figur- 
ative sense ; or that they understood them to be tempo- 
rary appearances, caused by the power of God, which 
vanished as soon as the purpose intended by them was 
accomplished. It is probable that Justin Martyr re- 
fers to the Sadducees, when he says, in his dialogue 
with Trypho the Jew, that some said that God, when 
he pleases, makes. his power come forth, and again 
draws it back to himself, and that in this manner he 
made Angels. According to this opinion, they were 
not real and permanent substances, but spectres which, 
after a short time, dissolved into air, or disappeared like 
the colours of the rainbow. There have been moderns 
who coincided with the Sadducees in denying the ex- 
istence of Angels, and affirmed that good Angels signify 
good thoughts, and bad Angels sinful thoughts. The 

opinion of at least some Unitarians respecting the former 
is, that they are manifestations of Divine power; the idea 
of such beings as devils is generally, if not universally, 
exploded by them; and in the usual manner, the language 
of Scripture is wrested to favour this hypothesis. It is 
not, surely, necessary that we should enter upon a formal 
refutation of the doctrine of either the ancient or the mo- 
dern Sadducees. There would be no end of disputation, 


if every thing which might be said without the slightest. 


appearance of reason, were deemed worthy ofa serious 
answer. We feel nodisposition to contend with a fool, 
who denies that the sun is shining at mid-day. Ifwe can 
believe our own eyes when we peruse the sacred pages, 
and trust that we understand the meaning of words, we 
can entertain no more doubt of the existence of Angels 
than of that of man; and if some choose to spend their 
time in elaborate attempts to prove, that what is, is 
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not, we may leave them to amuse themselves as they 


please. 

To the question, When were Angels created ? we can 
return only a general answer. Moses has not made 
mention of them, unless, with some, we suppose them 
to be included in the hosts of heaven; but these seem 
rather to signify the celestial luminaries, the sun, moon, 
and stars. Different reasons have been assigned for this 
omission, of which I know not whether any is satisfac- 
tory, as, indeed, is not.to be expected, when men at- 
tempt to point out the motives of a writer who lived 
more than three thousand years ago, and particularly of 
a writer who was guided in the composition of his works 
by the Spirit of inspiration. We have no reason, how- 
ever, to think that the creation of Angels preceded the 
time to which Moses refers in the first chapter of Gen- 
esis. A prior date was assigned by many of the an- 
cients, and some moderns have concurred with them ; 
but it isa mere conjecture, and seems to be at variance 
with the general language of Seripture, which repre- 
sents the creation of the visible universe as preceded by 
eternity, when the Almighty existed alone. To affirm 
that Angels were created before the earth, and the heav- 
ens stretched over it, destroys the argument for the eter- 
nity of our Saviour, which the Apostle draws from these 
words of the Psalmist as addressed to him, ‘* Thou, 
Lord, in the beginning hast laid the foundation of the 
earth, and the heavens are the work of thine hands ;”* 
and that priority to the visible creation is equivalent to 
eternity, is evident from the ninetieth Psalm, which is in- 
titled, A Prayer of Moses, the man of God :—‘+ Before 
the mountains were brought forth, or ever thou hadst 
formed the earth and the world, even from everlasting 
to everlasting, thou art God.”’{ The sacred historian 
does certainly teach, that the heavens were created at 
the same time with the earth ; and although he takes no 
notice of the inhabitants of the heaven of heavens, there 
is ground to believe that that was the date of their ex- 
istence. On what day they were created, is a question 
of mere curiosity. ‘The following words have been un- 
derstood to signify that they were created on the first 
day. ‘* Where wast thou when I laid the foundations 
of the earth? declare, if thou hast understanding ;— 
when the morning stars sang together, and all the sons 
of God shouted for joy.”£ It appears that they were 
present when this fabric was reared, and celebrated the 
praises of the Divine Architect ; and farther it is to no 
purpose to inquire. 

Angels are spiritual beings. As such they are repre- 
sented in a passage of the Psalms, which is quoted in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, ‘* Who maketh his angels 
spirits, and his ministers a flame of fire.’’|| A inodern 
critic has translated it thus: ‘* Who maketh the winds 
his messengers, and flaming fire his ministers,’ in contra- 
diction to the known usage of the Greek language, which, 
by prefixing the article to the noun «yzéAcu:,§ clearly 
marks them out as the subject of discourse, and mvawpa- 
t2J as the property or quality affirmed of them. Angels 
are spirits ; and no better definition, although it is of the 
negative kind, can be given of a spirit than that of our 
Saviour, who said to his terrified disciples, ‘ Handle me 
and see}; for a spirit hath not flesh and bones as ye see 
me have.”** It is vain for us to inquire into the es- 
sence of a spirit. It eludes our search; but not more 
than does the essence of body, of which we know only 
the properties. Nothing is more foolish, and I may 
say unintelligible, than the definition of some philoso- 
phers, that the essence of spirit consists in thought. 
They might with equal propriety say, that the essence 
of matter is colour, taste, or extension. But as-every 
person, whom false philosophy has not deprived of com- 
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mon sense, perceives that colour supposes something} of sin; but in this respect they have no pre-eminence 


coloured, and extension something extended, SO, it is 
equally evident that thought implies a thinking sub- 
stance. A materialist, who supposes thought to be the 
effect of the organization, and motions of matter, may 
allege that he is unable to conceive the existence of a 
pure spirit; but, for the same reason, he must believe 
the Divine essence to be material ; and it is but a step 
from thence to atheism, or the belief that the Deity is 
merely the unknown cause of attraction and gravitation, 
and the other laws and affections of body. ‘lo us who 
are convinced, by reason and revelation, that there is an 
immaterial principle in man, there is no difficulty in ad- 
mitting an order of incorporeal beings, who inhabit the 
higher regions of the universe. It is no objection to 
the spirituality of their essence, that they are, and must 
be understood to be, in a particular place. Locality 
is the necessary attribute of a creature: it has an ubt, 
as the Schoolmen speak; if it is here, it is not. there. 
We, indeed, are accustomed to think of place only in 
relation to body, because we are corporeal beings, and 

erceive objects and relations by means of our senses. 
But reason tells us that spirits also must have a place, 
although it can give us no assistance in conceiving how 
they are in it. Atthe same time, there is a fact familiar 
to us which confirms this dictate of reason, and we find 
it in ourselves; for if we have souls ae well as bodies, 
they are confined to a place, a5 Our experience assures 
us. Ourthoughts may wander to the most distant re- 
gions, and pass in a moment from heaven to earth, but 
we ourselves remain ina particularspot. Nor is it any 
objection to the spirituality of Angels, that they have 
often appeared, and performed such actions as we per- 
form by means of our bodies. We read also of appear- 
ances of God, but do not infer from them that he has 
corporeal members. In all such cases, a body was form- 
ed by the power of God, that his ministers might be seen, 
and might hold intercourse with men; and when it had 
served its purpose, it was no doubt laid aside. 

Angels are immortal spirits ; as we may infer from 
those words of our Lord, in which he announces the fu- 
ture condition of the righteous: - “ Neither can they die 
any more: for they are like,’’ or rather equal to, *‘ the 
Angels,”* ic2yyec. It may be supposed, that their 
immortality is the natural consequence of their imma- 
teriality. Not consisting of parts, they are not liable 
to be dissolved. But the proper ground is the will of 
God, upon which the continuance either of matter or of 
spirit depends; and this will be more evident, if we re- 
flect, that the laws of nature are nothing but the perma- 
nent agency of the Creator in a determinate manner}; 
that it is his power which sustains the universe, and 
prevents it from returning to nothing; and that conser- 
vation, as we formerly showed, is not improperly called 
a continual creation. ‘The human body does not die by 
crumbling into pieces, but by causes which put a_ stop 
to the motions upon which life depends. Sometimes, 
indeed, it is previously wasted by disease, and its vital 
are consumed ; butoften it falls in full vigour, and 
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without any preparatory process. ‘There is an inaeccu- 

ey and a false statement in representing death as ow- 
ing to the divisibility of matter, as is always done when 


e indivisibility of spirit is assigned as the cause of its 
immortality. The dissolution of the body is not the 
cause, but the consequence of death. Had Adam been 
obedient to the voice of his Maker, his body would 
have been immortal as well as his soul; and although 
the future bodies of the saints, however highly refined, 
will still be material, yet, we have heard, that they will 
be ‘“* equal to the Angels.” It is not, therefore, the spir- 
itual essence of the latter which accounts for their Im- 
mortality, but the will of God. He willed that they 
should never die, even although they should be guilty 
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above the souls of men, which are not injured by the 
stroke of death, but merely separated from that portion 
of matter, which they had animated for a time, and are 
destined to animate again. 

The following observations relate exclusively to good 
Angels ; and I shall reserve what I have to say concern- 


ing the Angels of darkness to another occasion. 


First, They are intelligent creatures, and are endowed 
with a high degree of knowledge and wisdom. That 
this was the belief of the Jews, is evident from the words 
of the woman of Tekoah to David: As an Angel of 
God, so is my Lord the King, to discern good and bad.” 
And again she says, ‘‘ My Lord is wise according to 
the wisdom of an Angel of God, to know all things that 
are in the earth.”* She expressed, no doubt, the com- 
mon belief of her country respecting Angels; and al- 
though in itself it is not decisive, yet we are led to as- 
sent to it by a consideration of the case. They are con- 
fessedly creatures, of a higher order than men ; they en- 
joy opportunities of discovery which we do not possess ; 
and they are free from those impediments to which we 
are subjected by our connection with the body, which 
limits our range of observation, and Jays us under the 
necéSsity of receiving knowledge by the medium of the 
senses. A degree of knowledge was originally commu- 
nicated to them proportionable to the superiority of their 
nature and rank, by which they were qualified for the 
service of their Maker. It has since been augmented 
by observation and experience, and by immediate reve- 
lations ; and, it may be presumed, will go on progres 
sively forever. There is no doubt that the highest at- 
tainments of men, when compared with theirs, are like 
those of children ; that subjects which we grasp after a 
tedious and painful investigati perceived by them 
at a glance; that many things? ‘which to us are myste- 
ries, to them are plain; and as they’are represented as 
inquiring into rejemptidil and learning wisdom by 
the Church,t—not, you will observe, from its lessons, 
but from the Divine dispensations towards it,—that 
wonderful scheme presents itself to them with a glory, 
of which the most enlightened saint upon earth can form 
only a faintconception. Still, however, it must be con- 
sidered, that their knowledge is limited, and on this 
ground, we have stated it tobe progressive. They could 
not know all things, unless they were equal to God; 
they do not know the secrets of the heart, which are 
open only to his eye. We might indulge in curious 
speculations concerning the mode in which they acquire 
knowledge, and hold communication with one another; 
but we could not arrive at any thing satisfactory. Our 
own spirits being united to a body, and perceiving exter- 
nal things by the senses, we can form no idea of the ope- 
rations of a pure spirit, nor understand how it is made 
sensible of the existence, and qualities, and motions of 
matter and material beings. 

Secondly, They are holy beings. Such they must 
have been when they came from the hand of God, pure 
like the ray of light when it issues from the sun; and 
such, many of them have continued, although others have 
fallen intosin. Hence they are called the holy Angels,|| 
and the ministers of God who do his will ;§ and they are 
exhibited as patterns to us in the prayer which Christ 
taught his disciples: ‘* Thy will be done on earth, as _ 


.it isin heaven.” They have now existed during al- 


most six thousand years ; but not in one instance have 
they done any thing which was displeasing to 
has a single sinful thought arisen in their mind 
were once tempted; but they indignantly resi 
solicitation of counsel and example; they have witr 
many a foul display of human and angelical depravity, 
but have not received the slightest moral taint. Their 
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constant employment is to praise God and to serve him ; 
and his commands are always listened to and cheerful- 
ly obeyed. Their piety is manifested in their reverence 
and humility; and the holiness of the Divine nature is 
contemplated by them with reverence and delight. They 
cover their faces with their wings, and ery, ** Holy, Ho- 
ly, Holy is the Lord God of Hosts; the whole earth is 
full of his glory.”* Itis onthis account, that although 
they are benevolent beings, they feel no reluctance to ex- 
ecute the judgments of God upon his enemies ; and they 
will perform, with pleasure, the final office of this kind, 
by gathering ‘‘ out of his kingdom all things that offend, 
and them which do iniquity,” and casting ‘ them into a 
- furnace of fire.” 
_ Thirdly, They are beings of great activity and 
strength. We connect activity with the idea of a spirit, 
especially a spirit not encumbered with material organs. 
That of the Angels is represented by the description of 
them as creatures who have wings and fly. | It is mani- 
festly figurative, because they are pure spirits; but it is 
intended to express the speed with which they execute 
their commissions, as ofall visible creatures, those move 
with the greatest velocity which have wings. A created 
spirit must exist in some definite portion of space, and 
its motion must consist in its removal from one place to 
another; but what is the motion of a spirit we cannot 
tell. Itis swifter no doubt than that of bodies; and 
there is a passage in Scripture, which shews how rapid- 
ly they can transport themselves from heaven to earth. 
As soon as Daniel began his supplication recorded in 
the ninth chapter of his Book, the command was given, 
and the Angel Gabriel, being caused to fly swiftly, 
touched him while he was yet praying about the time 
of the evening oblation. ‘*Thinkest thou,” said our 
Lord to Peter, “ that [cannot now pray to my Father, and 
he shall presently give me more than twelve legions of 
Angels?’ In strength they are said to excel,|| and in 
Scripture they are called mighty Angels.§ We con- 
nect our idea of strength with that of hodily organs, as 
the instruments by which it is exerted; but we should 
reflect that the seat of strengthis inthe mind. | Itis the 
mind which moves the members of the body, and puts 
forth its energies by them. All that we know is, that 
when the soul wills, the body moves; we see the effect, 
and know the cause, but the relation between them we 
cannot explain; and there is reason to believe that, if 
such had been the will of God, our soul might have 
acted with equal power upon any other piece of matter, 
cither constantly or occasionally. The relation between 
soul and body, in consequence of which they influence 
each other, is unquestionably an arbitrary constitution. 
We can therefore feel no difficulty in conceiving spirits 
without bodies, to be endowed by the Creator with 
power to act upon matter in general, just as our souls 
have power to act upon our bodies; and the modus is 
not more inconceivable in the one case than in the oth- 
er, or rather is equally inexplicable in both. We know, 
that Angels are possessed of this power, for they are re- 
presented in Scripture as defending the bodies of some, 
and inflicting plagues upon those of others; and as per- 
forming stupendous works, which far exceed human 
ability. But there are limits to their power as well as 
toours. We must not attribute to them the power of 
working real miracles, or suspending the laws of na- 
ture, for this is the province of Omnipotence. ‘They 
cannot call back the separated spirit from the invisible 
world, and raise the corrupted body from the ground: It 
is **God who quickeneth the dead, and calleth those 
things which be not as though they were.” 
Lastly, They are happy beings. The recollection 
of the past creates no uneasiness, and the prospect of 
the future awakens no fear or anxiety. They have 
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always served God with fidelity, and they will always 
enjoy his love. Their usual residence is heaven, the 
region of bliss; but their felicity is not impaired by 
their visits to the earth. There they behold many an 
offensive scene, which must excite. strong disapproba- 
tion; but no disquieting emotion is felt. They have 
acts of vengeance to perform ; but, as we have already 
observed, they detest sin, and glow with zeal for the 
glory of God, and perform, therefore, with pleasure any 
service which will redound to his honour. ‘In heaven, 
the Angels do always behold the face of my Father 
which is in heaven.””** They enjoy the beatific vision, 
and must, therefore, be happy; but Jet us not think that 
they are deprived of it when they are sent on errands 
to other parts of the universe. God is still near to 
them, and they retain a full sense of his love. 

We know little concerning the external economy of 
those glorious spirits ; but from some passages in Scrip- 
ture it has been inferred that there are different ranks 
and degrees among them. The Platonic philosophers — 
divided their genii or demons into three orders, the 
supra-celestial, the celestial, and the sub-celestial. The 
same number of orders has been assigned by the Jews ; 
and a similar division has been adopted by some christian 
writers. Among these the chief place belongs to Diony- 
sius, the Areopagite, or rather to the person who assumed 
his name and, under its authority, gave to the world his 
reveries respecting the heavenly hierarchy. According 
to him, there are three classes, the supreme, the middle, 
and the last; the supreme comprehending cherubim, 
seraphim, and thrones; the middle comprehending do- 
minions, virtues, and powers; and the last comprehen- 
ding principalities, archangels, and angels. Each of 
these classes is subdivided into three, so that upon the 
whole,there are nine orders. This is a baseless fabric 
of fancy, which could obtain credit only among those, 
who, believing the author to be the real Dionysius, 
were persuaded that he had derived his knowledge 
from immediate revelation, or from the mouths of the 
Apostles. 

Whoever was the author of these pretended discove- 
ries, he was unquestionably chargeable with intruding 
into things not seen. We cannot safely proceed a 
single step farther than the Scriptures lead us. All -that 
we learn from them, is the different names which are 
given to the spirits of light ;—cherubim, seraphim, 
thrones, dominions, principalities, and powers, angels, 
and archangel in the singular number, for I do not find 
that it ever occurs in the plural. But we cannot tell 
what is the ground of these names ; whether they are 
expressive of a difference of rank, or of office, or origi-. 
nate in some other cause ; or why it is that one is called 
a cherub, and another a seraph. The different names, 
thrones, dominions, principalities, and powers, may. be 
used simply to denote the dignity and power of angel- 
ical beings, as they are expressive of the highest de- 
grees of honour and authority among men. It has 
been a subject of dispute, whether the title Archangel is 
descriptive of a created Angel, or is a designation of 


our Lord Jesus Christ, who is the prince or ruler of — 

principalities and powers. By many he is supposed to “Se 

be meant in the book of Revelation,t when cle. § 
& 


and his Angels are said to have fought against th 
dragon and his Angels; and in the book of Daniel, 
where it is said, ‘‘ At that time shall Michael stand up, 
the great prince which standeth for the children of thy 
people.”’£ In the epistle of Jude, Michael is called 
the Archangel: ‘ Yet Michael the Archangel, when 
contending with the devil, he disputed about the body 
of Moses, durst not bring against him a railing accusa- 
tion, but said, The Lord rebuke thee.”’|| But this pas- 
sage has been considered as unfavourable to the hy- 
pothesis, that the Archangel was the Son of God, be- 
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eause it represents him, long prior to his incarnation 
and humiliation, as under the authority of law, and 
abstaining from opprobrious language from reverence 
for God. 'The Archangel seems to be plainly distinguish- 
éd from. our Saviour in the following words, * The 
Lord himself shall descend from heaven with a shout, 
with the voice of the Archangel, and with the trump 
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of God ;’’* for if the voice of the Archangel means the 


voice of Christ himself, we can see no reason why it 
should be spoken of as the voice of a different being. 
Besides, in the tenth chapter of Daniel, Michael, who 


-is elsewhere called the Archangel, is said to be “ one 


of the chief princes ;”+ a title which could not with 
propriety be given to our Lord, who is not one of the 
Angels, but above them all, the head of all principality 
and power. The phrase “ one of the chief princes,” 
if there is a reference to Angels, as the name Michael 
implies, would lead us to think that there are several 
chiefs or leaders of the army of heaven; and conse- 
quently, that there is a subordination established among 
them, although the details are unknown. It is remark- 
able, however, as I have already observed, that Arch- 
angel is always used in the singular number. We 
must leave the question undecided, and may be con- 
“er to remain in uncertainty, as it is not an article of 
aith. 

God employs Angels in the administration of the af- 
fairs of providence; not, however, because he stands 
in need of their assistance, but for reasons with 
which we are not fully acquainted. This was repre- 
sented to Jacob in a dream, when he saw “a ladder 
set up on the earth, and the top of it reaching to hea- 
ven; and behold the Angels of God ascending and de- 
scending upon it.”{ This representation justifies the 
saying of our great epic poet, that 

‘« Millions of spiritual creatures walk the earth 
~ Unseen, both when we wake, and when we sleep.”’|| 
We donot suppose that by them the great laws of 
nature were established, and are upheld; for in these 
we acknowledge the immediate agency of Almighty 
power; but that they are concerned, by the direction 
of the Supreme Ruler, in particular events. There 
are m passages of Scripture which prove this faet ; 
some of which will be mentioned when we come to 
speak of their ministrations to the saints. Angels were 
employed in the Divine dispensations towards the Is- 
raelites, and particularly while they were residing in 
the wilderness. -When God was offended with them 
after they had set up the golden calf, and worshipped 
it, he told Moses that he would not goup in the midst 
of them, but would send an Angel before them.§ Upon 
the earnest prayer of Moses, this threatening was re- 
voked, and the Lord said, ** My presenee shall go with 
thee, and I will give thee rest.”’*— But when, on a for- 
mer occasion, God promised to send an Angel before 
them,** neither Moses was alarmed, nor the people, 


_ for this wasnot acreated Angel, but the Angel of the cov- 


enant, and consequently God himself; and accordingly 
it is added, ** My name is on him ;”’ and he is represent- 


ed as possessed of Sovereign power, to pardon or not to 
_ pardon their transgressions. What has been now said is 


a digression; but it serves to reconcile two passages 
which seem to be at variance, as what is announced 
as a favour in the one, is viewed as a punishment in 
the other. But, although God did not send a created 
Angel before the Israelites, yet those glorious spirits 
were the ministers of his Providence to them. We 
have explicit notice of their agency in the most solemn 
transaction in the wilderness, the promulgation of the 
law with such awful pomp from Mount Sinai. It is 
called in one place, ** the word spoken by Angels,”’tt 
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and in another is said to have been received, #s diarayee 


ayyearay;* a difficult expression, signifying “by the 
disposition of Angels, or “ by the ministration of 
Angels,’ or, “ amidst ranks of Angels.” “The Lord 
came from Sinai,—and he came with ten thousands of 
saints ; from his right hand went a fiery law for them.” } 
The interference of Angels in the affairs of the 
world, is pointed out in the tenth chapter of Daniel; 
when the person who spoke to him, and was undoubt- 


édly an Angel, informs him that he was opposed 
by the prince of the kingdom of Persia; and that. 


Michael, one of the chief princes, came to his assis- 
tance.{ There is another example of the agency 
of Angels, in the destruction cf the army of Sennache- 
rib, who had defied the living God. ‘It came to pass 
that the Angel of the Lord went out, and smote in the 
camp of the Assyrians an hundred fourscore and five 
thousand; and when they arose early in the morning, 
behold, they were all dead corpses.’’|| It has been 
supposed that the instrument was the hot wind which 
is known in the east, and ep death; and 
that it is figuratively called the Angel of the Lord, be- 
cause it was sent by him. But there is no occasion 
for this attempt to strip the narrative of what would be 
called, its poetical machinery, and to render itas agree- 
able as possible to the principles of philosophy, by 
bringing forward to view only natural causes. 
is the same reason for believing, that a real Angel was 
concerned in this as in any other case where Angels 


are mentioned; and whether his purpose was effected. 


by corrupted air or by lightning; it was under his man- 
agement and direction. any events which take place 
in such a manner as to appear quite natural, may yet 
be brought to pass by the ministry of Angels. To 
them, for aught that we 1, may be referred the 
unaccountable impressio: the minds of men ; the 
presentiments of futurity ; the sudden resolutions, and 
unpremeditated movements, which seem in themselves 
to be of little or no moment, but which are followed by 
consequences of the greatest importance to them, and 
those with whom they are connected. We are igno- 
rant, in a great measure, of the means by which God 
governs the world, and particularly the minds of 

and in this department there may be ample scope 

the interference of invisible beings. 

I shall devote the remainder of this lectur the 
ministry of Angels to the saints. ‘ Are they not all 
ministering spirits, sent forth to minister for them who 
shall be heirs of salvation ?’’§ 

First, They have been employed in revealing the 
will of God to his people. 
stances of Ezekiel, Zechariah, and Daniel; but, as I 
do not mean to enlarge upon this particular, I only 
observe, that the Revelation, that prophetic history of 
the Church to the consummation of all things, was dic- 
tated to the beloved disciple by an Angel. ‘The 
revelation of Jesus Christ, which God gave unto 


him, to shew unto his servants the things which must 
shortly come 10 pass and he sent and signified it by 
his Angel unto his servant John.” 


Secondly, It has been supposed that they suggest 
good thoughts to the saints. It is acknowledged that 
we can produce no positive proof from Scripture in fa- 


vour of this hypothesis ; and some have objected to itas — 
entrenching upon the work of the Holy, Ghost, whose of- - 


fice it is to enlighten and sanctify the soul. But this is a 


very weak objection, as it would equally exclude all the ~ 


assistance which men give to one another in religion, 
by suggesting topics of pious meditation, and endeav- 
ouring to excite holy affections. Reasoning from an- 
alogy, would lead us to adopt the affirmative; for, if 
the spirits of darkness stir up evil thoughts and pas- 
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sions in the minds of men, why should we not conceive 


that the spirits of light are equally active in exciting 
such as are good ? 


Thirdly, It is more certain that Angels are appointed 

to watch over the saints, and to preserve them from 
dangers. In two passages of the Old Testament this 
office is expressly assigned to the Angels :—** There 
shall no evil befal thee, neither shall any plague come 
nigh thy dwelling ; for he shall ‘give his Angels charge 
over thee, to keep thee in-all thy ways. ‘They shall 
bear thee up in their hands, lest thou dash thy foot 
against a stone.”* In another place, the Psalmist 
says, * The Angel of the Lord encampeth-round about 
them that fear him, and delivereth them.”+ The same 
doctrine is taught by our Saviour, when he urges the 
care of the Angels over those who belong to him, as a 
reason why the meanest of them should not be despised 
or ill treated :—** Take heed that ye despise not one of 
these little ones ; for I say unto you, that in heaven their 
Angels do always behold the face of my Father which 
is in heayen.”+ ‘The design of their ministry is not to 
defend the saints from every evil or calamity, because 
it is the will of God that often they should suffer afflic- 
tion, and trials are over-ruled for their good ; but from 
such other calamities as would not be subservient’ to 
this end, they are preserved by their vigilant guardians. 
They are with them when they lie down and rise up, 
when they sit in the house and walk by the way.. Their 
agency is not visible and miraculous, like that of the 
Angel who delivered Peter from prison |} it is secret, 
and is carried on without disturbing the order of na- 
ture. 

Fourthly, They are employed, as we have seen, to ex- 
ecute divine judgments upon the enemies of the saints, 
and thus minister for them, by enfeebling, disarming, 
and destroying those by whom they would be injured. I 
have already given an instance in the fate of the Assyri- 
an army which had imvaded Judea; and I may remind 
you of another, recorded in the Acts, the miserable end of 
Herod the persecutor, who was smitten by an Angel.§ 
In the Revelation of John, which is, indeed, highly 
figurative, but foretells real events and their causes, An- 
gels are represented as the agents in the terrible revo- 
lutions by which the wicked will be punished, and the 
Church will be delivered. We are not permitted to 
see them, as David was, who beheld an Angel stand- 
ing over Jerusalem, with a sword in his hand ;{ their 
operations are concealed from us by the veil of natural 
causes. But it is consoling to the saints to be assured, 
by testimony which is not to be disputed, that those 
who are for them are more in number and greater in 
power than those who are against them; and that not 
only is their cause, and that of truth and righteousness, 
patronized by the Supreme Ruler of the universe, but 
there are upon its side myriads of glorious spirits, one of 
whom could crush the combined potentates of the earth. 

Fifthly, It is their office to convey the souls of the 
saints into the mansions of bliss. Having attended 
them during the journey of life, or at least from the 
moment of their conversion, they are present at the 
closing scene ; and when their spirits have escaped from 
the earthly prison, they fly away with them, and deliv- 
er up their precious charge. In the parable of the rich 
man and Lazarus, it is said that the latter died and was 
earried by Angels into Abraham’s bosom.** Notwith- 
standing the figurative character of the composition, it 
may be presumed that our Lord intended this fact to 
be literally understood. To our natural feelings, a 
death-bed scene is revolting and afflicting. We behold 
a helpless human being, emaciated by disease, panting 
for breath, and convulsed with pain; his countenance 
pale, his lips quivering, and his brow bedewed with a 
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cold sweat; and, with his expiring groans, are mingled 
the lamentations of his diseonsolate friends. But, were 
not the spiritual world hidden by a veil, we should see 
the glorious inhabitants of heayen surrounding his bed, 
and sympathising with the sufferer,—for even the Lord 
of Angels has a: fellow-feeling of the infirmities of his 
people—yet rejoicing at his unmurmuring patience, and 
his stedfast hope, which looks at a brighter world ; 
and when the struggle was over, bearing his spirit 
away to their own abode, where “ there is no more death, 
neither sorrow, nor crying, nor any more pain.” 

Lastly, The Angels will minister for the.saints at the 
second coming of Christ. We know, from Seripture, 
that they will be his attendants ; and we learn also, that 
they will have important services to perform. By them 
the saints will be ‘‘ caught up in the clouds, to meet the 
Lord in the air.’* At the great harvest-of the world, 
as our Lord has taught us, the angels will be the reap- 
ers; and as they will then pluck up the tares, and 
throw them into the fire, so they will gather the wheat 
into the garner.t ‘He shall send his angels with a 
great sound of a trumpet, and they shall gather together 
his elect. from the four winds, from-one end of heaven to 
the other.” £ 

When we are speaking of the ministry of angels, the 
question naturally occurs, whether there is any founda- 
tion for the opinion not only of the Jews, but of many 
Christians in ancient and modern times, that there are 
guardian angels; or in other words, that there is as- 
signed to each individual a particular angel, who at- 
tends him during the whole course of his life. Some 
seem to consider this opinion as almost heretical, and 
reject it as dangerous ; although where the danger lies, 
itis not easy to perceive. It appears to me to be a 
very harmless opinion, and to be by no means unnatur- 
al, as, according to our ideas, a multiplicity of affairs 
is best managed by a division of labour, and by allot- 
ting to each of those who are engaged in it, his partic- 
ular department.. The great objection is, that we have 
no evidence of its truth. ‘The Scriptures do not enter 
into details upon the subject, and only say, “* He shall 
give his angels charge over thee,”’|| representing the 


care of the saints as a general concern. There are, in- 


deed, several instances in which a single angel was em- 
ployed ; but it does not hence follow that this was his 
exclusive province. Our Lord says concerning his dis- 
ciples, that their angels beheld the face of his Father 3§ 
but nothing can be fairly inferred from this passage, 
except that the heavenly hosts are appointed ‘to watch 
over them. _ The strongest argument is founded on the 
words of the disciples, who were praying for the de- 
liverance of Peter on the night before his expected exe- 
cution, and when ‘the servant affirmed that it was he 
who was knocking at the gate, exclaimed, “It is his 
angel ;’*¢ for they could not believe that it was Peter 
himself. Attempts have been made to evade this argu- 
ment, by giving a different meaning to the words; but 
I think they are absurd: There is no doubt that these 
disciples, being Jews, did believe that there were euar- 
dian angels ; but, we do not know that any of them were 
inspired men, and therefore we are not bound to adopt 
their sentiments, unless they be supported by higher 
authority. 

Christians should be grateful for the care of God ex- 
ercised towards them by the ministry of Angels, and 
should admire that wonderful economy which has uni- 
ted the two great families of heaven and earth, which 
sin had separated, and inspired with aversion and hos- 
tility. What a high honour is conferred upon them, in 
having such guardians! How safe are they under their 
protection ! and with what caution and reverence should 
they actin the presence of witnesses so august and holy! 
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-LECTURE XXXIX. | 
. ON ANGELS. 


Fallen Angels—Remarks on Fall—Its effects upon their 


Moral and Intellectual i and upon their State or 


Condition—Their subordination to Satan—Their Employ- 
ment—Their Power over the Bodies of Men—Demoniacs— 


Power of Fallen Angels over the Minds of Men, considered. 


‘Tr appears from Scripture, that there are two classes 


of Angels, the same in nature, but distinguished by 
their moral qualities, their employments, and the usual 
place of their residence. “Those of the one class are 
holy, ar 


of darkness and sorrow. Of these I purpose to speak in 
this Lecture. 


I begin with observing, that the whole angelical or- 


der was created pure; and this position is not only 
countenanced by Scripture, but is necessary to vindi- 


cate the character of God. The question eoncerning 


the origin of evil, caused much perplexity to the spec- 
ulative men of the heathen world; and in order to ac- 
count for it, they had recourse to the hypothesis of the 
malignity of matter, or to that of the existence of an 
Evil Being, who was independent upon the Author of 
good. But as the latter supposition is repugnant to rea- 
son, as well as to revelation ; so the former, which, by 
the bye, is unintelligible and absurd, is totally inap- 
plicable to the case of spiritual beings, who have no 
connexion with matter, and therefore could not be taint- 
ed by it. They must, therefore, have existed in a state 
of innocence ; for, were we to admit the idea, that they 
were originally corrupt, we should charge their sin up- 
on their Maker. But, as he is essentially holy, it was 


impossible that there should be the slightest stain of 


sin upon any intelligent creature, when it:came from 
his hands ; as only pure light can proceed from the sun. 
The angels of whom we are speaking, are said not to 
have kept their first estate ;* from which words it is 
plain, that they were once in every respect similar to 
the angels who stand in the presence of God. 

How long they retained their integrity, we are not 
able to determine, as Scripture is silent; but, as we 
have no reason to think thatangels were created before 
our world, we may say of themas well as of men, that 
‘being in honour, they abode not.”’ It was by the agency 
of one of them that our first parents were seduced ; and 
although it is absurd to suppose that the fall of man 
took place in the same day on which he was made, yet 
there is good ground to suppose, that paradise was on- 
ly for a short time the abode of purity and peace. 

When we think of the mode in which sin could find 
admission into the mind of a creature perfectly holy, 
we perceive that much obscurity rests upon the sub- 
ject.. If, as is necessarily implied, the understanding 
were free from error, and clearly apprehended the na- 
ture and relation of things, how could it form a false 
judgment, or be imposed upon by the sophistry of 
others? If the heart was full of love-to God, and un- 
der the uncontrolled influence of his authority, how 
could any representation excite a wayward affection, 
or a desire which it was improper to indulge? The diffi- 
culty is greater in the case of angels than in that of man; 
for, as he was connected with matter, and subject to 
the influence of the senses, his attention might be di- 
verted, and his judgment biassed, by allurements ad- 
dressed to them, while pure spirits were secured against 
any such temptations. But, it is in vain to bring for- 


ward sea to prove that a fact is impossible or 


* Jude 6. 


to the sin of the angels. 


gaged in the service of God, and inhabit 
the regions of light. ‘Those of the other class are de- 
praved, are active in propagating sin and misery among 
the an race, and are dsomeliees dwell in the region 
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has actually taken place. - As men sinned in the earth- 
ly paradise, through the subtilty of a tempter, so an- 
gels sinned in the heavenly paradise, without a temp- 
ter; for although we do not possess a history oftheir 
apostasy, yet we know that they were not solicited, as 
man was, by some being of superior artifice, because 
they were the sole inhabitants of heaven. on 
There has been a diversity of opinion with respect 
Some of the ancients ima- 
gined that it was lust, having given this sense to these 
words in Genesis, **’ The sons of God saw the daughters 
of men that they were fair; and they took them wives 
of all which they chose.”’** It is not possible to con- 
ceive a more ridiculous opinion, since, besides other 
absurdities, which are so obvious that it is not neces- 
sary to point them out, it makes the fall of angels long 
posterior to the fall of man, in direct contradiction to 
the Scripture, which affirms that he was seduced: by the 


devil. Amodern author, Cocceius, has maintained that, ~ 


els, their first sin 


as we read of no prior sin of the ‘st 
S$; not perceiving, 


consisted in tempting our first 
that he mistakes the effect fo cause, as it is plain 
that they must have sinned, b the idea of seducing 
others could have entered into their minds. Others 
have thought that their sin was envy; envy either of 
those angels who were: superior to them in rank and 
dignity, or of man whom God had created in his own 
image, and invested with dominion over this lower 
world. Lastly, the most common opinion is, that their 
sin was pride, and it is founded on these words of an 
Apostle: ** Notanovice, lest being lifted up with pride, 
he fall into the condemnation of the devil.”*} But how 
pride arose, it is not so easy totell. There was no be- 
ing to solicit them to it, or ggestit. But theirown 
rank might be their temptation. Concentrating their 
thoughts upon their own lences, and admiring 
them, they might gradually t their relation to God 
as their Creator. They might lose the sense of their 
dependence upon him; and as soon as this feeling was 
suspended, humility was at an end, and a train of ar- 
rogant imaginations and claims would occupy its place. 
They would then see only themselves; their self-i 
portance would be flattered by the view; and ha 
erred in heart, they might proceed openly to renoun 
their allegiance to God. Milton has supposed 4 
their pride was excited by acommand to all the 
ly powers to do homage to the Son of God as the 
that Satan, who was higher than the rest, 
“could not bear : 

Through pride that sight, and thought himself impaired :”f 
and that the armies under his command listened to his 
counsel, and joined in his revolt: 

“Will ye eabmit your necks, and choose to bend 

The supple knee? Ye will not, if I trust PI 

To know ye right, or if ye know yourselves : 

Natives and sons of heaven,”’|| 


His powerful imagination has wrought out a sublime 
description apostasy and overthrow of angels, 
from a si age in the book of Revelation, which 
however, re toa different subject. ‘‘And there was 
war in heaven; Michael and his angels fought against 


the dragon ; and the dragon fought, and his angels, and 
prevailed not; neither was their place found any more 


‘in heaven. And the great dragon was cast out, that 


old serpent, called the Devil, and Satan, which decei- - 
veth the whole world; he was cast out into the earth, _ 
and his angels were cast out with him.’’§ Amidst this 
diversity of opinion, the most probable is that which 
makes pride the first sin of angels; but the means by 
which it was excited, and the mode in which it opera-~ 
ted, are unknown. Aah 
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Angels were not plaeed under a federal head, like 
the human race, which existed in the beginning solely 
in its progenitors, and was to be deduced from them in 
successive generations. As they were all created at 
once, each individual seems to have been committed to 
his own care, and was to stand or fall according to his 
personal conduct. The only effect which one could have 


“upon another, was by example and counsel, and exci- 


tation to good or evil. Had there beena federal repre- 
sentation among angels as among men, the whole order 
would have shared alike in its consequences. The 
individuality of the moral agency of angels, if I may 
speak so, is manifest from the fact, that while some re- 
volted, others maintained their allegiance. Hence 
arises anew subject of speculation. It does not appear 
that the apostasy of angels was successive, or that some 
apostatized at one time, and some at another; but we 
have some reason to believe that the revolt was simulta- 
neous. How, then, was the concurrence of a multi- 
tude obtained? It is incredible that the same thought 
should, at the same moment,‘have suggested itself to 
myriads ; or that, out any external cause, the same 
temptation should affected so many independent 
minds. It is probable, therefore, that, as on earth, the 
woman being deceived enticed her husband, so in heaven 
one angel, ora few angels, having admitted sin into 
their thoughts and affections, exerted their influence 
with success upon others; and that, although the ad- 
dress to his followers, which our great poet has put in- 
to the mouth of Satan, is a mere creation of fancy, yet 
by some similar means a general conspiracy was form- 
ed. ‘fhe Scriptures favour the conclusion, that there 
was one angel with whom it originated, by the pre- 


eminence which it assigns to him, and by speaking of 


“the devil and his angels.” 

_It is impossible to tell how many angels were enga- 
ged in this revolt. hey are represented as many; but 
nothing is said about theirnumber. The idea that they 
amounted to a third part of the inhabitants of*heaven, 
has arisen from a mistaken view of a passage which 
relates to a different subject. ‘And his tail,” that is, 
the tail of the dragon, “ drew the third part of the stars 


of heaven, and did cast them to the earth.”’§ 
_ The fall of angels effected no change in their nature. 


- With respect to their essence, they are still pure spirits, 


immortal, and possessed of great power and activity. 


— But ec: has taken place in regard to their quali- 


. 


ties, intellectual and moral. Originally of a higher 
order of creatures than man, they retain their superiori- 
ty in mental ability, although it cannot be doubted that 
it is greatly impaired. 


even now more understanding than the beasts of the 
field, and the fowls of the air, and is capable of high 
exertions of intellect. Yet, his knowledge is more 
laboriously acquired than it would have been, if sin had 
not shed its malignant influence upon his body and 
mind, is far more limited, and is mixed with many 
errors arising from the illusions of. sense, and ‘the in- 
fluence of prejudice. It is agreeable to analo, 

ceive, that the intellectual powers of fallen angels have 
been blighted; that their understandings are obscured, 
and perverted by their passions; and that their wisdom, 
which has degenerated into cunning, often leads them 
astray, and involves them in perplexity and confusion. 
Their moral qualities have undergone a total change. 
Of their original holiness, not a vestige remains. Sin 
is now so natural to them, that it seems almost to be 
their essence; it is the element in which they live and 
move. Sin is the subject of their thoughts, and gives 
a character to all their actions. Evil is their only 
good. ‘There is an important difference between them 
and men, which is worthy of particular attention. 
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Man did not, in consequence: 
of his fall, cease to be a rational creature; he has 


ay to con-- 
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The depravity of men is, in some degree, checked 
and concealed by certain natural feelings and affec- 
tions, which, although not virtuous, have the effect of 
virtue in restraining them from acts of malice and cru- 
elty, and leading them to perform deeds of justice and 
beneficence. ‘The wisdom of God has permitted these 
to remain, because the earth would have been turned 
into a scene of confusion, society would have been dis- 
solved, and the human race would have been extin- 
guished, if the propensities of the human heart had 
been permitted to operate without control. But we 
have no ground to believe that there is any thing analo- 
gous to these affections and feelings in apostate angels. 
Sin rages in them unrestrained ; every malignant and 
furious passion boils within them: and if they expe- 
rience any relief from their sufferings, it consists in 
wreaking their malice and cruelty upon man. We may 
judge how sin produced immediately its full effect up- 
on. them, from the conduct of the tempter. He had 
been recently expelled from heaven, and what was 
his first work? He visited our earth with the most 
nefarious and vindictive design, to mar its beauty, and 
to poison and destroy human nature in its source; 
and he accomplished it by a train of deliberate false- 
hood, and systematic cruelty. There was no relenting 
at the thought of a whole race being involved in eter- 
nal misery; his dark mind rejoiced in the prospect of 
myriads for ever enduring the same agonies with him- 
self. ‘He was a murderer from the beginning, and 
abode not in the truth, because there is no truth in 
him. When he speaketh a lie, he speaketh of his 
own; for he is a liar, and the father of it.”* This 
passage is strong, and illustrates in a very striking 
manner the depravity of fallen angels ; for what is said 
of one, is true of them all. The devil is a murderer 
and a liar, cruel and false. It is his-nature to be so. 
He does not learn falsehood from another, nor is he so- 
licited to it by another; it comes spontaneously from 
himself; he brings it from the evil treasure of his heart ; 
‘* when he speaketh a lie, he speaketh of his own.” 

Various names are given to fallen angels in the 
Scriptures, which are descriptive of the depravity of 
their nature. They are called evil spirits, unclean 
spirits, lying spirits, spiritual wickednesses, and the 
rulers of the darkness of this world. Their leader is de- 
nominated Satan or the adversary, the devil or the accu- 
ser, Apollyon or the destroyer, the prince and god of the 
world, the dragon or the old serpent, and he who has 
the power of death. 

The existence of such beings has been denied by 
many, and a]l that is said concerning them in Scripture 
has been explained ina figurative manner. It has been 
objected, that the common notion of a devil, having 
other wicked spirits under his command, is a modifi- 
cation of the doctrine of two principles, which was 
held by some nations in the east, and was adopted by 
the Gnostics and Manichees, who, in the first ages, 
gave so much trouble to the church. - It seems to some 
men to be inconsistent with just ideas of the Almighty 
power and moral character of God, to suppose that 
there are malignant spirits continually employed in op- 
posing his designs, and seducing his creatures. But 
all our reasonings concerning the fitness or unfitness of 
any thing, are superseded by an authoritative declaration 
of Scripture. The attempt to explain away its testimony 
is irreverent, and completely fails ; for we may as well 
deny the existence of good as of bad angels, and turn 
into allegory any historical narration. It is not more 
repugnant to the honour of God, that there should be 
invisible agents who oppose his designs, than that the 
same thing should be done by embodied spirits, or by 
men, who daily trample upon his laws; or that we 
should be tempted by them, than that we should solicit 
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ofthe ancient 


a being originally and nec 


exempt from his authority, but as one of his creatures, 


ons, but is under the constant restraint of Divine 
ultimate designs are counteracted and frus- 


e of the Creator, butbecause he did not choose 
it; and it will be over-ruled to his glory. ‘The 
his subject, and his minister; for he makes 
th, as well as the wrath of man, to praise him, 
and the remainder of it he restrains, It is probable 
that the oriental doctrine of two principles originated in 
the traditionary account of an evil being who had revol- 
ted from the Creator; and that the extravagant stories 
of the Gnostics concerning Mons, as they called them, 
who existed in the pleroma of the Deity; the creation 


of the world by one or more of them ; the corruption of 


the human race by their influence; and the continual 
opposition which they made to the Supreme Being ; 


were a distorted representation of the fact, that some of 


the angels of heaven had fallen, and seduced mankind 
to join in the rebellion. ‘ 

The angels who sinn re expelled from heaven, 
as being unworthy to enjoy its felicity, and incapable 
of taking any partinits employments. ** God spared not 
the angels that sinned, but cast them down to hell, and 
delivered them into chains of darkness, to be reserved 
unto judgment.”’** He cast them into Tartarus, for Pe- 
ter uses the word r2prapara2s. Neither the verb, nor the 
substantive rzprapes, occurs in any other place of the 
New Testament, although frequent in Greek writers ; 
and it is, therefore, from them, that we must learn its 
meaning on this occasion. Now by Tartarus, they un- 
derstood the lowest of the infernal regions, the place 
of darkness and of punishment; in which those, who 


had been guilty of impiety towards the gods, and of 


great crimes against men, were. confined and tor- 
mented. ‘The word, as adopted by the Apostle, con- 
veys the same general idea. Whatever mistakes the 
heathens committed with respect to the local situation 
of Tartarus, and the nature of its punishments, Peter, 
retaining the radical sense of the term, undoubtedly 
uses it in this passage as equivalent to hell. That 
is the region assigned to the apostate spirits: and in 
the sentence of the last judgment, by which wicked 
men are also doomed to it, it is said to have been 
“ prepared for the devil and his angels.”’ It is repre- 
sented as a region of darkness and sorrow. Darkness 
and light, when spoken of in relation to spirits, are me- 
taphorically used ; since, not having bodily senses, they 
are not affected, as we are, by the presence and absence 
ofthe sun. The darkness of Tartarus is therefore signi- 
ficant of the deprivation of all joy, and all hope. Hav- 
ing incurred the wrath of their Creator, the fallen 
angels can experience only evil, and must utterly de- 
spair of any favourable change. The positive mise- 
ry of their state, is ale by figurative lan- 
guage. It is ‘+ everlas' re,” which is prepared 
th) 


r the devil and higa angels but spirits can no 
more be affected by fire than by light. But, as fire 
applied to the human body causes the most excruciat- 
ing pain, this image has been chosen to awaken the 
idea of the most dreadful torment; and that the mind 
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one another to sin. The Christian doctrine concerning 
the devil and ae isters is very different from that 

ar ér of those sects who held that 
there was-an evil being co-existing with the good, and 
carrying on perpetual war against him. Besides that 
it is not liable to the ce involved in the idea of 


ily evil, it preserves the 
absolute supremacy and independence of the Creator ; 
for the devil is represented, not as self-existent, and | 


who, having become wicked by his own choice, is per- 
mitted to live and to act according to his depraved ingli- 


o that there are limits beyond which he cannot- 


evil, which prevails in the creation, does not 


‘ 
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can suffer without the be while no injury is done 
to it, and there is no derangement of its parts, we all > 
know by experience.. The fallen angels are wretched 
as well as wicked. The passage, indeed, which I 
have quoted, represents them as reserved to the judg- 
ment of the great day; and in the Gospels we hear 
them asking our Saviour, why he had come to torment 
them before the time; but we are not-to infer that at 


present they are exempt from suffering: These words 


merely imply that the time of vengeance is not fully ~ 
come, and that there is reserved for them a more dread-» 
ful punishment than that which they are at present 
enduring. [ 

Although the angels are said to have been cast down 
into Tartarus, and there to be reserved in chains, 
we are not to conclude that they are constantly con- 
fined to that place. The term, chains, is evidently 
figurative, and signifies the irreversible sentence by 
which they are doomed to perdition, or the Almighty - 
power of by which they are secured. It appears — 
from their history, that they are prisoners at large. — 
The work assigned to them is ied on upon earth ; 
and they must therefore be p ed frequently to visit 
it. Yet we say, that their proper habitation is Tarta- 
rus or hell, as heayen is the habitation of the good 
angels, although they are much in our world, and may 
be eniplages in various offices, in other regions of the 
universe. After the final judgment, they will be shut 
up for ever in their dismal dungeon.. There will then 
bea complete separation between the kingdom of dark- 
ness, and the kingdom of light. The latter will be the 
scene of righteousness and peace; no evil shall ever 
sully its purity, or disorder disturb its harmony; the 
shee shall not find entrance into the celestial para- 

ise. 

We have seen that it i 
there is a subordination a: 
that it exists among the ang 
from such expressions a : “the devil and his 
angels,” and ‘the prince of the devils,” and by the 
appropriation of the name, Satan, to an individual, and 
the mention of “his kingdom,” of which all. othe 
wicked beings, human and angelical, are subjects. 
has been remarked by a late critic, that the 
dizZorxcs, Which is rendered devil in our version, 
properly signifies an accuser, is used in the ~ 
number in reference to men, but never occurs i 
number when spirits are the subject of d 
Among these there is only one dixfoacs and im: 
pure spirits are expressed by a different name, and are — 
called demons. The distinction is lost in our transla- 
tion, where both words are indiscriminately rendered” _ 
devil; but it ought to be attended to, as there was un- 
doubtedly a reason for it, although we are not able to 
shew in what the difference consists. 'The words 
sacar, and dacviey,* were used by the Greeks to de- 
signate an order of beings who were accounted divine, 
but inferior to the higher gods, and were the objects 
of religious worship. ‘To this order belonged the souls 
of Yor rs and other great men, who were 
deified after their death. Of the demons acknowledged 
by the heathens, some were good, and others were bad ; 
but, in their writings, the word generally occurs in a 
favourable sense. It is in a bad sense that the word 
is used in the New Testament; in all those cases at 
least, which relate to the spirits who are associated 
with the devil, and are under his direction. The fact, 
then, that there is one devil, and that the rest are called 
demons, that these demons are his angels, and that the 
kingdom which they are endeavouring to uphold and 
extend, is his kingdom, leads to the conclusion, that a 
monarchy is established among them. With respect 
to its origin, we cannot tell whether it is found 


not perfectly certain that 
‘the angels of light; but 
f darkness, is manifest 
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subordination, which existed prior to their fall; or is 
the result of their voluntary submission; or is an ar- 
rangement imposed by the will of Providence, for 
some end to us unknown. We are equally ignorant 
whether, while one is evidently chief, there may not 
be a gradation of ranks; as in the kingdoms of men, 
some, although inferior to the sovereign, are superior 
to their fellow, subjects. 

It remains to inquire, in what manner evil angels are 
employed; and it will appear that their work corres- 
ponds with the depravity of their nature, and the male- 
volence of their dispositions. . It is their perpetual aim 
to dishonour God, and to injure men; and in prosecut- 
ing their designs, they submit to no restraint but Al- 
mighty power. 

‘We learn from the Scriptures, that they are permitted 
to exercise power over the bodies of men, and over 
other things which may have an effect upon them. I 
might appeal for proof to the first chapter of Job, in 
which, licence is represented as having been given to 
Satan to make trial of that good man, and a series of 
calamities to have ensued, that terminated, as we see 
in the second chapter, in a painful and loathsome dis- 
ease, which must be considered as having been caused 
by the agency of that malignant spirit. Thatitis a 
true history, is evident from the references to it in other 
parts of Scripture, which are altogether inconsistent 
with the supposition that it is an allegorical deserip- 
tion, or dramatic representation, of more recent events. 
But, if there should be any doubt to what extent the 
narrative is figurative, | may appeal, in the next place, 
to the possessions related by the Evangelists, which 
are instances of power exercised by evil spirits upon 
the bodies of men, and of the infliction of diseases by 
them. It has been alleged, indeed, that these were 
not cases of real possession; that the patients laboured 
under common diseases, as madness and epilepsy ; that 
the Jews believed that these were caused by the influ- 
ence of evil spirits ; that the Evangelists accommodate 
their account of them, and of the cure, to the popular 
slief; and that the patients are called dxsmcviecprevor,* 
> Said dxpecvecy exev,t solely because the vulgar 
I t so. But it has been justly observed, that 
““ when we find mention made of the number of demons 


and passions ascribed peculiarly to them, and simili- 
tudes taken from the conduct which they usually ob- 
Serve, it is impossible to deny their existence, without 
admitting that the sacred historians were either de- 
ceived themselves in regard to them, or intended to 
deceive their readers.”+ We must proceed still far- 
ther, and say, that our Lord himself favoured the de- 
ception, encouraged the people ina foplistegenersiit: 
ous notion, and gave a false representation of the nature 
of his miracles. It is objected against the credibility 
of possessions, that they were peculiar to that age, and 
that we have no certain accounts of them in any prior 
or subsequent period. It is beyond doubt, however, 
that they have been supposed to exist in other ages; 
but, granting that they were confined to the time of the 
ministry of our Lord and his Apostles, would it not be 
sufficient to say in answer to the objection, that they 
were then permitted to furnish an opportunity for dis- 


playing the power of our Saviour over the spirits of | 
darkness, and to give sensible attestation to the general | 


design of his coming, which was to ‘“ destroy the works 


vil ?”’|| To — that there never were pos- 
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sessions at any other period, is to reject the testimony 
of the Jews and other nations, not upon the authority 
of more credible testimony, but upon presumptions and 
abstract reasoning. ‘It is probable,” says Dr. Mac- 
knight, ‘that the possessions mentioned in the Gos- 
pels, were diseases carried to an uncommon height by 
the presence and-agency of demons. And if this is 
allowed to have been the true nature of these posses- 
sions, there will be found, without doubt, abundant 


examples of the like possessions inallages. For there. 


is nothing absurd in supposing that there always ha 
been, and still are in the world, many incurable d 
eases, which, though commonly attributed t 
causes, are really the effect of the invisible « 
of devils, who have power given them for that 
pose.’’* “ fies 

That the fallen angels exercise power over the minds 
of men, is an alarming truth, which is proved, in the 
first place, by the seduction of our first parents; and in 
the second place, by many facts, and declarations, and 
admonitions, in the Scriptures. The mode of their 
agency is concealed; and as it would be vain to make 
an attempt to discover it, so it would serve no valuable 
purpose to indulge in conjectures. Of one thing we 
are certain, that they have nosuch control over men as 
to compel them to obey; for such a power would be 
destructive of moral agency, and would therefore in a 
great measure defeat their own design, which 1s to in- 
volve us in guilt; they can succeed only by influencing 
the volition, through the medium of the understanding, 
and imagination, and passions. * 

The devil was the lying spirit in the mouth of the 
false prophets under the Mosaic dispensation; and his 
concern in the idolatry which prevailed over the whole 
earth, with the exception of Judea, prior to the incar- 
nation of Christ, may be inferred from his declaration 
when the seventy disciples returned from their mission, 
and related their success, “I beheld Satan as lightning 
falling from heaven.” He anticipated the result of the 
preaching of the gospel, which would effect the over- 
throw of all the false religions of mankind; and by re- 
presenting this event as the fall of Satan, he intimated 
that he patronized them, and by their means, upheld 
the interests ofhis kingdom. ‘ We wrestle not,”’ says 
an Apostle, ‘against flesh and blood, but against 
pra Titics; against powers, against the rulers of the 
darkness of this world, against spiritual wickedness in 
high places.’’{ He may be understood to speak of the’ 


« 
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conflict which is going oninallages, between fallen an- 


gels and the followers of Christ; but he refers, I pre- 
sume, in a particular manner, to the contest in which 
the Apostles were engaged with them, while the for- 
mer attacked, and the latter defended the various sys- 
tems of error and corruption, by which the knowledge, 
and worship, and laws of God had been almost banished 
from the earth. The powers of darkness did not as- 
sume a visible form, and wage open war with the ser- 
vants of Christ; but they influenced the minds of their 
own votaries, and excited a vigorous resistance by all 


the arts and all the force of which they were possessed. 


During the reign of heathenism, Satan was emphati- 
cally the god of this world, over which he ruled with 
uncontrolled dominion. Princes, priests, the common 
people, and philosophers, were his subjects; for all had 
departed from the true Go 1d wandered in the ma- 
zes of error and vice. It is acurious question, wheth- 
er evil spirits had any concern in the heathen oracles ; 
and while some affirm, others deny. It would be ab- 
surd to suppose, that they could predict future events, 
of which the causes were not then in existence, and 
which depended upon the volitions of free agents ; for, 
of such future things they are as ignorant as man, and 
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it is the prerogative of God to declare the end from the 
beginning. Some future things, however, men may 
foretell, because they are in a train to be accomplished, 
and the sagacity of spirits is greatly superior to ours. 
If it could be proved that the heathen oracles ever re- 
vealed any thing secret, any thing which was done at 
a distance, any thing which the priests could not have 
known by natural means, we should be under the ne- 
cessity of admitting supernatural agency. But their 
responses: were commonly obscure, ambiguous, clogged 
ith conditions, on the failure of any of which the cre- 
of the oracle was saved, although the event did not 

lace; and in general, there is reason to believe, 


ver manner womgepide this question, there can 
that the monstrous fabric of paganism was 
e artifice of Satan and his ministers. Its 
described in the Revelation by a war be- 
tween Michael and his angels, and the dragon and his 
angels, and the expulsion of the latter from heaven. 
‘There is the same authority for affirming that he was 
active in the great apostasy from the truth, which pre- 
vailed over Europe in the dark ages, and still subsists 
in many of its kingdoms. When the devil is cast in- 
to the bottomless pit for a thousand years, it is witha 
design that he should no more deceive the nations ;* 
from which it appears that it was he who formerly de- 
ceived them. It is the old dragon, the old serpent, who 
gives to the beast * hi wer, and his seat, and great 
authority ;”+ and the ing of the man of sin is said 
to be “after the working of Satan, with all power, and 
signs, and lying wonders, and with all deceivableness 
of unrighteousness ;’’{ that is, the man of sin came in 
the same manner as Satan came when he seduced the 
nations into heathen idolatry ; and he acts in concurrence 
with him, and by his assistance. If heathenism was 
his offspring, he may justly be considered as the fath- 
er of popery, which is paganism revived, and, with the 
change of some of its tenets, and the substitution of new 
names for the old, retains its idolatry and its ritual ob- 
servances. The signs, and powers, and lying won- 
ders by which it is supported, are not real miracles, (for 
if evil spirits could perform these, they would be no 
criterion of a divine commission,) but appearances of 
miracles effected by superior knowledge of nature, by 
sleight of hand, and by other contrivances ; whic w- 
ever, may be said to be after the working of Satan, be- 
ause by such arts, he had deceived men in former ages, 
they are arts which no man could use but by his 
tigation, Whether evil spirits ever interposed any 
arther for the maintenance of the antichristian system, 
I pretend not to say; but, if all the stories in their le- 
gends are true, it cannot be doubted that they have. 
One thing, however, is certain, that such of the mira- 
cles as have been subjected to examination, have been 
discovered to be tricks of worthless monks and saints, 
to impose upon an ignorant credulous people. 
In ancient times, the heathens were addicted to ma- 
gic, and the profane science obtained credit among the 
ews, who pretended that they had been taught it by 
Solomon. It was founded on a supposed intercourse 
with demons, by whose aid men were enabled to per- 
form many wonderful works. But there is every rea- 
son to think, that there was nothing real init, and that 
the whole was a system of delusion and imposture. In 
more modern times, a Jar art has been known by 
the name of witchcraft, which avowedly consists in a 
correspondence with wicked spirits. 'The dealers in 
this art were supposed to have entered into a compact 
with the devil, by which they engaged to be his ser- 
vants, on condition that he should invest them with pre- 
: ternatural power, of the effects of which marvellous 
stories are current among the vulgar. Their ideas seem 
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toreceive countenance from the Scripture, which makes 
mention, at least in our translation, of wizards and 
witches, and dealers in familiar spirits. But, besides 
that itis difficult to ascertain the precise import of the 
original terms, it is uncertain whether the persons were 
really possessed of the art which they professed, or 
were only pretenders to it. The story of the Witch of 
Endor favours the former supposition; but there are 
some circumstances, which will lead an attentive rea- 
der to suspect, that she exceeded her art on the occa- 
sion referred to, and that the effect was beyond her ex- 
-pectation. Whatever may be determined with respect 
to those of former times, the more recent tales of wiz- 
ards and witches are rendered improbable by this cir- 
cumstance, that, in proportion as knowledge has advan- 
ced, such characters have disappeared, and that their 
existence is now credited only by the most illiterate. 
There is therefore ground of suspicion, that their whole 
history may be traced to the ignorance of the ages in 
which they flourished. 

Nothing is more plainly taught in the Scriptures, 
than that evil spirits are employed in tempting men to 
sin. The devil is called ‘the spirit that worketh in 
the children of disobedience ;’’* the wicked are said to 
be ‘¢ of their father the devil,” and to do his works ; 
and it is affirmed that **he who committeth sin is of the 
devil.”’{ It was Satan who tempted Judas to betray 
his Master,|| and put it into the heart of Ananias and 
Sapphira to agree together to lie to the Holy Ghost.§ 
His efforts are, in a particular manner, directed against 
the saints, who are the objects of his envy and hatred, 
because they have been restored to the favour of God, 
and are engaged in his service. Our Lord told his dis- 
ciples, that Satan had desired to have them, that he 
might sift them as wheat; and an Apostle says in the 
name of all his brethren, ** We are not ignorant of his 
devices.”*** With respect to both saints and sinners, 
he is e emgy as “a roaring lion, going about, and 
seeking whom he may devour.’’}t+ 

These, and many other passages, fully prove that fall- 
en angels are employed in endeavouring to draw meninto 
sin, and justify us in believing their agency, although — 
we cannot explain it. It would be endless to attempt 
to give a particular account of their temptations, wh . 
are greatly diversified, and adapted, we may presume, 
with consummate art, to the varieties in the tempers | 
and circumstances of individuals. They solicit men to 
pride, to profaneness, to avarice, to sensuality, to ma- 
lignity ; to every evil, in a word, which will dishonour 
God, and bring ruin upon their souls. 

There are two extremes, which, when speaking up- 
on this subjeet, we should be cautious toavoid. Some 
seem to ascribe so much influence to Satan, as to re- 
present the human heart as a mere passive instrument 
in his hand, and trace to him all its wickedness, as if, 
without his instigation, it would have adopted no er- 
rors, and committed no crimes. ‘I’o him the blame of all 
its vices and extravagancies is transferred by a sweep- 
ing sentence. Others exclude him from having any ~ 
concern in the depravity of human nature, and find, in 
man himself, the origin of all the corruptions in princi- 
ple and practice, which have prevailed onthe earth. The 
Scriptures adopt a middle course; and while they speak, 
in the strongest terms, of the deceitfulness and desper- 
ate wickedness of the heart, they affirm, that its appe- 
tites and passions are excited, and drawn forth into ac- 
tion, by aninvisible Tempter. When the Prince of this 
world came to our Saviour, he failed in his design, be- 
cause he found nothing in him, who was perfectly pure; 
but, when he comes to us, he finds materials upon which 
he operates with suoseel - 
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ience it appears, that men are in continual danger, 
and that it assails them from a quarter of which many 
entertain no suspicion. Christians alone are apprised 
of it by divine admonitions, and feel the necessity of vigi- 
lance, and prayer, and exertion. They are not left to 
struggle with their active and powerful adversaries ; but, 
while heavenly grace is ready to assist them, they are 
amply provided with the means of defence, and earnest- 
ly exhorted to them. ‘Put on,”’ therefore, *‘ the whole 
armour of God, that ye may be able to stand against 
the wiles of the devil. For we wrestle not against flesh 
and blood, but against principalities, against powers, 
against the rulers of the darkness of this world, against 
spiritual wickedness in high places. Wherefore, take 
unto you the whole armour of God, that ye may be able 
to withstand in the evil day, and having done all, to 
stand. Stand therefore, having your loins girt about 
with truth, and having on the breast-plate of righteous- 
ness ; and your feet shod with the preparation of the 
gospel of peace; above all, taking the shield of faith, 
wherewith ye shall be able to quench all the fiery darts 
of the wicked. -And take the helmet of salvation, and 
the sword of the Spirit, which is the word of God ; pray- 
ing always with all prayer and supplication in the Spirit, 
and watching thereunto with all perseverance and sup- 
plication for all saints.”’* 
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LECTURE XL. 
MAN IN HIS STATE OF INNOCENCE. 


Mosaic Account of the Creation of Man—Pattern after which he 
was made ; the image of God—His resemblance to it in the 
Spirituality of his Soul ; the Authority with which he was in- 
vested; his Knowledge; and his original Righteousness—-Hap- 
piness of Man’s Primeval State—Its Duration. 

Wuen the earth was prepared by the hand of the Al- 
mighty, adorned with its sublime and beautiful scene- 
ry, and enriched by his liberality, man was introduced 
into it as his dwelling, and placed at the head of its 
other inhabitants. In vain, as we have already remark- 
ed, should God have displayed the wonders of his pow- 
er and wisdom, if no being had been raised up to con- 
template them, and to offer up the just tribute of praise. 
All his works glorify him; but they do so, by mani- 
festing his excellencies to intelligent creatures, who are 
capable of perceiving the tokens of his presence, and of 
feeling the devout impressions which these are fitted to 
make. A world which was a mere solitude, or was in- 
habited only by animals possessed of no higher pow- 
ers than instincts and the external senses, would have 
existed to no purpose worthy of its Maker ; and the art 
displayed in the arrangement of its parts would have 
seemed to be a waste of skill. ‘But it appears to be a 
work worthy of its Author, when we find it peopled 


_ by a race of a higher order, who see him in the objects 


which surround them, andare led by the gifts of his boun- 
ty to'love and adore the Giver. Heaven is his throne ; 
“but the earth hath he given to the children of net 
The creation of man took place on the sixth day, an 
was delayed till that time, that the earth migfit be pre- 
pared for his reception. Having made “the beast of 
the earth after his kind, and cattle after their kind, and 
every thing that creepeth upon the earth, after his kind,” 
God said, ** Let us make man in our image, after our like- 
ness; and let them have dominion over the fish of the 
sea, and over the fowl of the air, and over the cattle, 
and over all the earth, and over every creeping thing 
that creepeth upon the earth. So God created man in 
his own image, in the image of God created he him: 
male and female created he them.’ Itis thus that 
Moses relates the origin of the human race. 


t Gen. i, 26, 27. 
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There are two things in these words which deserve 
particular attention. There is an unusual solemnity 
observed at the creation of man. While, on the other 
days, nothing is heard but the simple and majestic 
command, which is instantly obeyed, ‘‘ Let there be 
light,’’ ‘Let the waters under heaven be gathered 
together unto one place,”’ ‘“ Let the earth bring forth 
grass ;’? on this occasion there is something like what 
we call deliberation and consultation ; a sort of prepa- 
ration for the work, as if it were of superior import- 
ance. This surely may be inferred from the peculia- 
rity of the form, that the creature about to be made, 
was of a nobler species than the other inhabitants of 
the earth, and destined to a higher purpose. God was 
now to crown his lower works, by bringing forward the 
last and the best of them. The earth being fashioned 
and furnished, only one thing remained to complete his 
design ; and he therefore said, Let us now make man. 
—The other thing remarkable, is the use of the plural 
instead of the singular pronoun. God said not, ‘ Let 
me make man,’”’ but ‘* Let ws make man after our 
image.’’? Different methods have been adopted to ac- 
count for this unusual mode of expression. He spoke, 
say the Jews, to the earth, to the heavens, to the ele- 
ments. I presume that these are words without mean- 
ing; and simply to state this opinion, is to refute it. 
When we are informed what is meant by God’s speak- 
ing to the elements, or summoning them to join with 
him in the creation of man, and how man was made 
after their image, that is, when nonsense is proved to 
be sense, the opinion will deserve to be considered. 
Others say that he spoke to the angels; but, as he said, 
“Let us make man,”’ it follows, upon this supposition, 
that he called upon them to co-operate with him in the 
production of his noblest work. Is not this opinion as 
unintelligible as the former? Did God need the as- 
sistance of angels? And what assistance could they 
give him? The Scripture declares that we have all 
one Father, and that one God created us ;* but now it 
seems that this information is not correct, and that we 
have many Creators, the angels having been concerned 
as well as he, to whom alone we supposed ourselves 
to be indebted for existence. This fancy being evi- 
dently absurd, others have maintained, that God spake 
in the style which is used by kings; who, although 
individuals, employ the plural number for greater dig- 
nity, or because they are the representatives of the 
people over whom they reign. But it ought to be con- 


that there would have been an obvious impropriety in 
using it more than five thousand years prior to its in- 
troduction. Jt would have been misunderstood; it 
would have been supposed to import that there were 
more beings, more gods than one, concerned in the 
creation ; and thus, merely for the sake of anticipating 
a mode of expression which had nothing to reeommend 
it, an occasion would have been presented of leading 
mankind into the fundamental error of polytheism. 
The mode of expression, I say, had nothing to recom- 
mend it. When strictly examined, it is inaccurate, 
and cannot be excused on the plea of dignity or ma- 
jesty, because the singular form is evidently more dig- 
nified, as it represents the authority of a sovereign, as 
concentrated in his single person, and not shared by 
any other individual upon earth. ‘The most natural 
and satisfactory account of the use of a plural word, on 
this occasion, is to suppose a reference to a plurality 
of persons in the Godhead ; which some conceive to be 
implied in the plural name of God, Elohim, and which 
is manifestly signified in several other passages of the 
Old Testament, that were quoted when I was illustrat- 
ing the doctrine of the Trinity. With this doctrine the 
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people of God, under the ancient economy, were 
qualntedy and the language under consideration was 
not cal ted to mislead them. They knew that God, 


on this occasion, consulted with himself; and inferred 
from his words, that all the Divine Persons were con- 


cerned i creation of man. 
The man was made of the dust, or of the 
earth, an ce the name Adam seems to be derived. 


The reason for forming it of such mean materials, 
seems to have been to teach him humility, when, 
amidst the honours which were to be conferred upon 
him, as Lord of the inferior creatures, he should reflec 
that, in one respect, he had the same origin with th 
beasts of the field. It was calculated also to awaken 
sentiments of devotion, he contemplated in his 
own body an admirable p the wisdom and good- 
ness of who had cted a frame of such 
curious anship, out of the dust which our first 
parent was daily treading under his feet. ‘I will 
praise thee,’ says the Psalmist, “for I am fearfully 
and wonderfully made: marvellous are thy works ; and 
that my soul knoweth right well.’”** No description 
can do full justice to its wonderful mechanism; and 
whether we consider the form and articulation of 
the bones, or the muscles by which they are moved, 
or the nerves which convey feeling and activity to 
every part, or the circulation of the blood, or the vari- 
ous organs of secretion and digestion, or the action of 
the lungs, or the sen y which it communicates 
with the external worl its external symmetry and 
features, we pronounce it to be, in every respect, wor- 
thy of its divine Author, and fitted to serve the various 
purposes of the sentient and intelligent being to whom 
it belongs. Iremark, in passing, that it is only ina 
secondary sense that the body of man is said to have 
been created. It was not made of nothing, but pre- 
existing matter; but equal power was necessary to 
produce, out of that matter, flesh, and blood, and bones. 

When the body of man was fashioned, “ The Lord 
God,” says the sacred historian, ** breathed into his 
nostrils the breath of life; and man became a living 
soul.”}+ ‘The language is figurative ; for breathing can- 
not be literally ascribed to God, who is not a corporeal 
being. The words import at least, that God caused 
the air to enter into his body, that its several parts 
might begin their functions, the lungs to respite, the 
heart to beat, and the blood to circulate. But, although 
this process may be considered as mechanical, we know 
it cannot be carried on merely by mechanical 
ses. Ifa body be dead, the introduction of air into 
e lungs will not set them and the other parts of the 
system in motion. A living principle is wanted, dis- 
tinct from the body, upon which its operations depend, 
as the motion of a machine constructed by human skill 


is caused by something different from the machine, as | 


water or steam, or wind. Hence, although we may 
not be able to prove, that breathing into man the breath 


of life necessarily implies the communication of this | 


principle, yet the case requires us to understand the 
words in this sense, especially as the effect is said to 
have been, that man became a living soul. As we 
know that the nature of man is compound, consisting 
of a soul as well as of a body, and no mention is made 
of the former in any other part of the narrative, we may 
reasonably conclude that Moses, who certainly would 
not omit a particular of so much importance, here re- 
fers to its creation. The body which was made of dust, 
is plainly distinguished from the soul, when the wise 
man informs us, that at death, ‘‘ the dust returns to the 
earth as it was, and the spirit returns to God who gave 
it.” The living soul of man was created, in the 
proper sense of the term. It is not a quality, but a 
substance ; and as it did not previously exist, it must 
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have been produced out of nothing by the Father of 
Spirits. : 

Pros two constituent parts of human natu 
joined together by an invisible and mysterious tie 
though they possess no quality in common, and it might 
seem, therefore, that they could no more operate upon 
each other than if they were separated by an interval 
as wide as the space between heaven and earth, yet, by 
the will of God, which is the cause ofall relations and 
connexions between created things, the soul moves the 
body, and the body affects the soul by its organs of sense, 
all its modifications. Thus united, they consti- 
one individual, as really as if the essence of man, 
e that of the angels, had been perfectly simple. We 
cannot explain the fact, but we are all assured of it by 
experience 

When m had been created, there was not found 
‘‘a help meet for him.’’* Among all the living inhabi-_ 
tants of’ the earth, there was not one who resembled him 
in shape or in mental endowments; there was not one 
who was fit to behis associate. Surrounded with crea- 
tures of different species he was placed in a solitude, 
affording no scope for the exercise of his distinguish- 
ing faculties, no means of intellectual intercourse, no 
objects to awaken the tender sensibilities of the heart. 
To supply this want, ‘the Lord God caused a deep 
sleep to fall upon Adam, and he slept; and he took one 
of his ribs, and closed up the flesh instead thereof. And 
| the rib, which the Lord God had taken from man, 

he a woman, and brought her unto the man.”’t Upon t 
narrative it would be useless to attempt a commentary, 
as we are altogether incapable of advancing a single ad- 
ditional idea to illustrate it. God seems to have chosen 
this moi making the woman, instead of forming her 
also out of the dust, to constitu e clo conjunction 
between herand Adain, who was destined to be Her hus- 
band; to be an image of the intimacy of the conjugal 
relation; and further, to derive the whole human race 
| from one Common stock, or to make them all literally 
of one blood. ‘‘And Adam said, This is now bone of 
my bone, and flesh of my flesh; she shall be called 
Woman, because she was taken out of man. There- 
fore shall a man leave his father and mother, and shall 
cleave unto his wife; and they shall be one flesh.” £ 
This simple fact, like many other passages of Scrip- 
ture, has been made the foundation of allegory. Adam 
sleeping, is a type of Jesus Christ dead upon the cross, 
and Eve is a figure of the Church, which is con: 
ted and purified by the blood and water which 
from his wounded side. But such. interpretatio 
Scripture ar iful, and although they may P ease 
for a mome not bear the examination of sober 
judgement. ave no authority for them but that of 
their authors, and shall do well not to indulge in them. 
Let us proceed to consider the declaration of Scrij 
| ture, that man was made in the image, and after the like- 
‘ness of God. I shall not stop to enquire, what is the 
distinction between image and likeness, or whether 
there be any difference of meaning; the important truth 
which we are evidently taught is, that man was so for- 
med, as to bear a resemblance to his Creator. Itis al- 
most unnecessary to remark, that it did not consist in 
his external form, because God haying no bodily parts, 
any configuration of matter could not constitute the im- 
press of his image. When Solomon says, that ‘God ~ 
made man upright,”’|| he does not refer to his erect pos- 
ture—the os sublime § of *s ut to the state of his 
mind. , 
irst, The image of God ma conceived to con- 
sist in the essence of the human soul, which is spiritu- 
al like the Divine essence. God created matter, but 
it was not made after his image, because he is not him- 
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self material. But the soul resemb 
is uncompounded, indivisible, immortal, 
xht and activity. ‘The opinions respecting the na- 
the soul have been various. Some have sup- 
yosed that it was fire; some, thatit was air; some, that 
“it was a material substance highly refined; and some 
have denied that there.is any soul at all, and have affirm- 
ed that sensation and thought are the effects of corporeal 
organization. But certainly the known properties of 
matter are the most remote that we can conceive from 
intelligence ; and in the most refined states in which it 
is found to exist, as in the solar light, or the electric 
and magnetic fluids, it approaches no nearer to thir 


ing and willing, than in its rudest and dullest form. 


No mancan conceive perception to result from the mere 
arrangement or the motion of particles of matter, be- 
cause these things are foto celo different, and have no 
more connexion with thought than colour has, or sweet- 
ness, or sound. But it would be superfluous to attempt 
to prove the immateriality of the soul by a process of 
reasoning. ‘To christians the point admits of no doubt, 
since revelation has decided the question, and pronoun- 
ced the soul to be a spiritual substance, so indepen- 
dent upon the body, that, when the latter dies, it shall 
survive ina state of consciousness and activity. In 
the invisible and nobler part of his nature, man resem- 
bles his Maker, who is a Spirit. 
Secondly, The image of God in which Adam was 
made, consisted in the authority with which he was in- 
vested. ‘Let them have dominion over the fish of the 
sea, and over the fowl of the air, and over the cattle, 
and over all the earth, and over every creeping thing 
that creepeth upon the earth.””* This dominion implied 
that all things were placed in a state of subjection to 
man, and were subservient to him. [t has been ques- 
tioned whether he had a right to make use of the low- 
om = - . . 
er animals for food; some supposing that this right was 
not given till after the flood, when it is first expressly 
mentioned. Without entering into this controversy, 
it may suffice to observe, that man was constituted the 
lord of this lower world; that all the creatures were 
inspired with respect for him, and submitted to his 
government; and that he was at liberty to employ them 
for such ends, as aninnocent being could desire to ac- 
complish. He might be said to have been created in 
the image of God, because he was his representative 
and vicegerent. 


[ proceed to observe, in the third place, That the im-| 


e of God principally and properly consisted in the 
ities of his soul, which were similar to the perfec- 
tions of his Maker. 'The words of Moses which we are 
considering, as illustrated by those ofan Apostle, who 
addressing christians on the subject of their restora- 
tion to the state from which Adam fell, says, ““Ye have 
put on the new man, which is renewed in knowledge 
after the image of Him that created him;’’f and again, 
‘‘Put on the new man, which after God 1s created in 
righteousness and true holiness.”{ From these pas- 
sages we learn, that the image of God, in which Adam 
was created, consisted, not merely in intellectual! en- 
dowments, but also in holy dispositions. As a mirror 
reflects the brightness of the sun, so did his soul ex- 
hibit a counterpart of the moral attributes of God, ac- 
cording to its limited capacity. He who made all oth- 
er creatures perfect in their kind, did not withhold from 
man what constitutes the chief excellence, the noblest 
ornament of his nature. It was as impossible that he 
should have come from hands of his Maker witha 
mind labouring under ignorance, or a heart tainted with 
impurity, as that darkness should proceed from light, 
or evil from good. 

The understanding of man, in his primeval state, was 
illuminated with all necessary knowledge. In speak- 
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pon this subject, there are two extremes which 
should beavoided. Somereduce the knowledge of the 
first man almost to nothing, | nee him asa child in 
understanding, although his body was in the maturity 
of manhood, and maintain that-he was left to acquire 
wisdom by degrees, in the exercise of his faculties up- 
on the objects around him, and under the tuition of ex- 
perience. But this opinion supposes him toh 

less perfect than the lower animals, who wer 
endowed at ance with all their peculiar instincts in per- 
fection; isat variance with the Scripture, which affirms 
that he was created in the image of God, of which, ac- 
vording to an Apostle, knowledge wasa constituent part ; 
and places him in a situation in which he could not, 
for some time at least, fulfil the design of his creation, 
and must have been unavoidably exposed to the dan- 
ger of error. Is it not more rational to believe, that 
all the knowledge, which was necessary in his circum- 
stances, was at once infused into his mind? Others give 


almost equalled that of angels, and our first parent had 
been acquainted with all the arts and sciences which 
have been slowly acquired by his posterity. The truth 
lies between these extremes. He was neither so igno- 
rant as the former affirm, nor so enlightened as the lat- 
ter would persuade us. It is enough to maintain, that 
he pessessed all the knowledge that was necessary to 
him as an intelligent and moral agent. We may pre- 
sume that his faculties were stronger and more active 
than those of any of his children; and it may be infer- 
red, from his naming the inferior creatures when they 
passed in review before him, that his acquaintance with 
natural objects was extensive and accurate. But-the 
knowledge which chiefly distinguished him in his ori- 
ginal state, and was an essential part of the divine image, 
was the knowledge of God and his will, of every thing 
which it behoved him to know, in order to fulfil the end 
of his creation. He knew himself; he knew his rela- 
tions to his Maker; he knew the duty which he owed 
to him; he knew what he had to fear from sin, and 
what to hope from obedience. This knowledge was 
not obtained by observation, and inquiry, and reflection, 
but by immediate inspiration ; it was a light from heav- 
en, which shone into his mind from the first moment 
of his existence. It may be justly called perfect know- 
ledge, because it was distinct, accurate, and full. Man 
was notignorant of any thing in which he was concern- 
ed; he was not mistaken in any of his notions; he did 


evil to be good; and as he was sensible of his dependen 
upon the Author of his being, and looked to him as h: 
guide, so God was always ready to grant to him such 
new discoveries as might be conducive to his happiness. 
More knowledge he might have acquired, and would 
have acquired, by natural means or supernatural reve- 
lation, if he had continued in innocence ; but his pres- 
ent knowledge was sufficient for his present condition. 
This is the only perfection in knowledge of which a 
creature is capable, either upon earth or in heaven. 


Knowledge absolutely perfect is omniscience, which is 
an incommunicable attribute of the Creator. 

It has been a subject of inquiry, whether our first 
parents were endowed at once with the knowledge of 
language, or were left to form a language for them- 
selves. ‘Those who maintain the latter opinion, are 
compelled to admit that they understood the words 
in which they were addressed by God, and after- 
wards -by the serpent; but they conceive that the 
other words in their vocabulary were of their own 
invention. To state this hypothesis, is to expose 
it as whimsical and ridiculous. If God inspired them 
with the knowledge of some words, what good reason 
can be assigned for supposing that he stopped here, 


and did not go on to finish what he had begun? Is 
there any advantage gained by the supposition? Is 
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an extravagant account of his knowledge, as if it had. 


not, in a single instance, suppose good to be evil, or 
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there a single hint to favour it in the narrative 


Moses? Is it more rational than the other opini 
or more analogous to other parts of the Divine proce- 
dure ? is a mere conjecture, and a conjecture so 


manifestly arbitrary, that it deserves rather to be 
laughed at than seriously refuted. ora time, our first 
parents must have been mute, except that they could 
repeat the few words in which God had instructed 
them ; for a time, they must have been incapable of 
celebrating the praises of their Maker, and of carrying 
on intercourse between themselves, but by signs, like 


e brains and writings of dreaming philosophers. Can 
we allow ourselves to think that man, the chief of God’s 
works, was brought upon the stage ina state so im- 
perfect? No; we believe that he, who infused knowl- 
edge into his mind, taught how to express it in ar- 
ticulate sounds. 

I proceed to observe, that another feature of the Di- 
vine image consisted in the rectitude of his will, by 
which I mean, that he was fully disposed to the per- 
formance of his duty, or to act according to the light 
which shone in his mind. As he was a moral agent, 
we must hold that his will was free; and that it was 
so, is manifest from the event, for he did turn aside 
from the path of duty, and make achoice which proved 
fatal to himself and his posterity. ‘* God made man 
upright, but they have sought out many inventions.”’* 

freedom of will, however, I do not mean that his 
mind was in a state of suspense, or of indifference to 
good and evil. I believe such a state to be impossible, 
unless it be preceded by complete ignorance of both ; 
and, if possible, to be criminal, because our knowledge 
of what is right and good should immediately determine 
the choice. His mind was not ineguilibrio, like a bal- 
ance, the scales of which are pressed down by equal 
weights; he was averse to evil, and inclined only to 
good; but he might reject the good, and choose the 
evil. He was not confirmed in purity, as angels 
and glorified saints are; he was a mutable creature, 
and might change by an act of volition, and in this 
consisted his freedom of will. The rectitude of his 
will is implied in the uprightness which is predicated 
of him in his original state. His will was in unison 
with the will of God. He had no desires or ineli- 
nations of his own which he was disposed to gratify ; 
his pleasure arose from doing what was pleasing to 
This seems to be that righteousness which 
the Scriptures affirm to be an essential part of the image 
of God, and which, at the same time, they distinguish 
m knowledge and holiness, meaning, probably, by the 
latter, the pure thoughts, and affections, and actions, 
which resulted from it. The state of man in inno- 
cence may be illustrated by contrasting it with that 
of his descendants, in whom there is found an op- 
position between their convictions of duty and their 
inclinations. This internal conflict, this rebellion of 
the will against reason or perovienees was observed 
and lamented by the Heathens; and every scholar 
knows the confession or complaint of the poet, that he 
perceived and approved what was right, but pursued 
what was wrong: 
“« Video meliora proboque, 
Deteriora sequor.’’+ 
The Apostle Paul shews, from his own experience, 
that this conflict takes place even in the regenerated, 
in consequence of the remains of depravity. ‘I see 
another law in my members, warring against the law 
of my mind, and bringing me into captivity to the law 
of sin, which is in my members.”’+ Hence it is that 
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ey thou 1 eloquently recommended, and praised 
in rapturous strains, is often in practice totally disre- 
garded. Notions floating in the head, and, it may be, — 
slightly affecting the conscience, are too feeble to sub-— 
due the strong and inveterate aversion of the heart. In 
the soul of the first man, the most perfect order reign-— 
ed. His knowledge was not speculative, but practical. 
His will obeyed the dictates of his enlightened under- 
standing. His perceptions of duty were accompanied 
with perfect submission to the authority by which it 
was enjoined. What the first Adam was, we may learn 
by contemplating the Second, all whose powers har- 
monized in the service of God, and who accounted it 
his meat and his drink to do the will of his Father, and 
to finish his work. : 
Some have affirmed that man did not at first possess 
this righteousness, but that it was afterwards infused 
into him. He was innocent, they say, or free from 
sin, when he was created,but was not positively holy. 
As, in this state, a conflict might have taken place 
between the inferior and the superior part of his na- 
ture, between appetite and reason, righteousness was 
superadded to check and restrain every disorderly 
movement. An obvious consequence of this opinion 
is, that the loss of this righteousness has only pla- 
ced him in his Sh de pang and that we 
come into the world just such creatures as Adam was, 
having as much liberty of will to choose good, and 
refuse evil, and equally capable of acquiring virtuous 
habits. It is true that he was subsequently placed 
in a more advantageous situation, when he was en- 
dowed with supernatural gifts; but, wanting these, 
we are on the same footing on which he stood when 
he came from the hands of his Maker. It is obvious 


that this aren overthrows the Scriptural doctrine of 
original sin. In opposition to ere ntain that, 
although man may be conceived as being out righte- 


ousness, yet, in point of fact, Adam never wanted it; 
that from the beginning, it was an endowment of his 
nature; that he was holy as soon as he became a 
living soul; and we found our assertion upon the 
declaration of Scripture, that God created man in his 
own image. He did not stamp his image upon him 
after he was made, but it was the pattern according to 
which he fashioned him at first. 

To illustrate further the subject of original righteous- 
ness, I observe that, at his creation, the will of man 
was holy and only inclined to good. Had there been 
any bias of his nature to evil, any tendency to it, how- 
ever faint, any appetite or passion which was note 
pletely under the government of reason, or rather ofthe 
Divine law, he would not have been upright in the fu 
and perfect sense of the word. What we now assert, 
is opposed to the opinion already stated, that there was 
a conflict between appetite and reason in man, that he 
was subject to concupiscence or desire excited by the 
objects around him, whieh it might be necessary in 
some cases to resist. Our appetites and passions, itis 
said, are not in our power, and do not wait for our 
permission, but are often moved before we are aware. 
Now, the constitution of Adam being the same with 
ours, he must have occasionally felt desires which 
could not have been gratified with innocence, but 
which, being involuntary, would not be imputed to 
him as sin. In a word, it is maintained, that there 
was from the beginning a struggle in the human breast, 
similar to that which takes place in the regenerated, 
according to the description of an inspired writer, “ that 
the flesh lusteth against the spirit, and the spirit against 
the flesh ; and these are contrary the one to the other.’’* 
This may pass with some men as conclusive reason- 
ing; but it is much of the same kind as if we should 
say, aman infirm and diseased is never free from pain; - 
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MAN IN HIS STATE OF INNOCENCE. 


and, therefore, a man of a sound constitution, and iz 
good health, is never perfectly at ease. The primeval 
Ss of man was so different from his present state, 
that it would be downright folly to argue from the one 
to the other. There was then a harmony, a subordina- 
tion among his faculties, which we can hardly conceive 
who have daily experience of their disorder. ‘There 
was such light in his mind, and such love to God in 
his heart, as retained his appetites in a state of com- 
plete subjection. No wandering thoughts or irregular 
desires found admission into his holy soul. The 
dominion of the law of God over all the principles of 
his nature was absolute. It is the effect of the fall, 
that the connexion established between the intellectual 
and active powers of the soul is unsettled ; that reason 
and conscience often dictate in vain, and the will 
rebels against both; that the affections rush headlong 
upon forbidden gratifications ; and man, with all his 
knowledge, and all his resolutions to the contrary, is 
hurried away by their violence. But this is a descrip- 
tion only of fallen man. In a state of innocence, his 
soul was like a curious machine, all the parts of which 
moved in harmony by the force of one master spring, 
the love of God, which actuated and sanctified all its 
powers. 

It is true, then, that God madqagen upright, that he 
was a creature worthy of the Author of his being, the 
fair image of his excellencies, a mirror from which the 
unspotted purity of the divine nature was reflected. 

Man, being holy, enjoyed all the felicity which was 
suitable to his nature and his circumstances. His body 
contained no seeds of disease, and was not subject to 
languor or pain. - The objects around him, arrayed in 
the freshness of youth, and beautified by the hand of 
the Creator, were calculated to delight his senses. 
Work was prescribed to him ; but it was of the easiest 
kind, and served merely as an agreeable recreation. 
He was placed in the garden of Eden, where nature 
appeared in all her loveliness; a garden which God 
himself had planted, and in which grew “every tree 
which was pleasant to the sight, and good for food.” 
I shall not stop to inquire in what region it was situ- 
ated, although many learned men have amused them- 
selves with the inquiry. Some hints are given in the 
history of Moses; but they are too general to enable 
us to come to a certain conclusion. In the midst of 
abundance man experienced no present want, and felt 
no anxiety respecting the future; for unconscious of 
guilt, he looked up with confident expectation to the 
goodness of his Maker. And this leads me to remark, 
that it was not from external objects that his happiness 
was chiefly derived, but from the intimate fellowship 
with his Creator to which he was admitted. He re- 
joiced in his glory, which his enlightened eye contem- 
plated in the splendour of the heavens, and the varied 
scenery of the earth: he rejoiced in a sense of his 
favour, ina feeling of his love; and assured of his 
friendship, he reposed without suspicion upon his wis- 
dom and benevolence. All was calm within, and all 
was peaceful without. He was happy now; and he 
should be happy always, if he continued to perform 
the easy service which was enjoined upon him. Easy 
it may be justly called, for it consisted in yielding to 
the bent of his own will, which was inclined only to 
good, and exercising the holy faculties with which he 
was endowed. Obedience was natural to him; and 
what is conformable to nature is attended with plea- 
sure. How delightful must have been his emotions, 
while he was employed in admiring, and loving, and 
praising, and executing the orders of that Being who 
had lately called him into existence, and showered in- 
numerable blessings upon him! The life which he 
led in Paradise was like the life of angels. 

The Scriptures have not informed us how long our 
first parents retained their innocence, and enjoyed the 
er 
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delights of their primeval state. There is room, there- 
fore, for conjecture ; and in this, as in other cases, there 
have not been wanting theologians, who have filled up 
the void with the suggestions of fancy. Some have 
thought, that they fell on the same day on which they 
were created, and have even appealed to the authority 
of Scripture. ‘* Man being in honour abideth not,” 
says the Psalmist, ‘‘ he is like the beasts that perish.’’* 
Now, the word translated to abcde, signifies to continue 
for a night. Hence these profound critics, presuming 
that there is an allusion to the first man, boldly con- 
clude that he did not continue for a night in the honour 
of his original state; and some of them have supported 
the conclusion by arguments of the most ridiculous 
It is quite sufficient to remark, that the view 
‘which they have taken of the verse is perfectly un- 
natural, and would have oceurred only to an interpreter 
who was in search of proofs to support a favourite 
opinion. It contains obviously a general reflection 
upon the transitory nature of fallen man, and the in- 
stability of his enjoyments. His wealth and glory 
vanish like a vapour; and he himself, after a short in- 
terval, returns to the dust from which he came. We 
have no reason to think that the period of human in- 
nocence was of long duration; but we have also no 
reason to believe that it lasted only for a few hours. 
Was there not one day of purity and peace? Was the 
work of the Almighty marred as soon as it was finished ? 
The narrative of Moses seems to be inconsistent with — 
this supposition. The business of the sixth day was 
so various as to occupy, we should think, the whole 
of it. First, quadrupeds and reptiles were created ; 
next Adam was made; then the command was given 
respecting the tree of the knowledge of good and evil; 
afterwards the various animals passed before him, and 
he gave them names; again he was cast into a deep 
sleep, and Eve was formed of a rib taken from his 
side; last of all, the woman was brought to him, and 
they were joined together by God himself in the con- 
jugal relation. ‘This was the busiest day of the six, 
but it were still more crowded with events, if the fall 
took place upon it; for then we must suppose that 
Adam and Eve, who had ‘so lately met, separated 
almost immediately, although for what reason it is 
impossible to conceive; that Eve had a conversation 
with the serpent, by whom she was persuaded to eat 
the forbidden fruit ; that she then went in search of her 
husband, and-prevailed upon him to imitate her exam- 
ple; that they then discovered themselves to be naked, 
and clothed themselves with fig-leaves; and that all 


this happened before the cool of the day, probably the 


afternoon, when the sun was declining, and the air was 
refreshed by a gentle breeze. We must add to these 
transactions the procedure of God as a judge towards 
them and their tempter, and their expulsion from Para- 
dise. This simple detail of facts is sufficient to shew, 
that the opinion under consideration is destitute of the 
slightest probability : but I go a step farther, and say 
that it is manifestly false; for at the end of the sixth 
day God saw all his work that it was good. But how 
could this be, if sin had introduced misery and death 
into our world; if man had become a rebel, and a curse 
had been pronounced upon him, and upon the earth for 
his sake? It is evident from the narrative of Moses, 
that the temptation and fall of man were subsequent to 
the seventh day, on which God rested from all his 
work which he had made. 

God pronounced his work to be good, because sin 
had not entered to mar its beauty, and disturb its order. 
The heavens were resplendent with the glory of their 
Maker, and the earth was full of his praise. The trees 
and herbs of the field displayed his wisdom and good- 
ness; the inferior animals were perfect in their kind; and 
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man, placed at their head, was enlightened by reason,| duration. Sin finding admission even into paradise, 


-and adorned with every moral excellence. 'Thereney-| the sacred seat of innocence and bliss, caused a sudden 


er was so lovely a sight as our world bearing the re-| and melancholy change ; and while man was divested 
cent impress of the hand which fashionedit. 'Themem-| of the glory of his nature, his offended Creator was pro- 
ory of its original state, conveyed down by tradition, | voked on his account to blast the earth with his curse; 
suggested to the heathen poets their descriptions of the | so that, though still lovely, it isbut the faded image of 
golden age, when the earth spontaneously yielded its | what it once was, and the marks of heaven’s anger may 
fruits, the manners of its. inhabitants were simple and | be traced in the ruggedness, and sterility, and unheal- 
virtuous, and life flowed on smoothly in innocence and | thiness of many parts of it, as well as in the turbulence 
peace. The whole creation declared the glory of God; | and desolating fury of the elements. ‘This revolution, 
and man, as the priest of nature, gave a voice to its si- | which seemed to defeat the design of God in creation, 
lent homage, and offered up to the Universal Parent, the | could not have taken place without his knowledge, nor 
pure sacrifices of adoration and thanksgiving. ~ without his permission ; for there is no doubt that, as 
he could have prevented our first parents from being 
tempted, so he could have enabled them to resist the 
strongest temptations. Mysterious as the subject is, 
we must believe that, although we cannot say that God 
willed sin, he willed not to hinder it, and that it was his 
purpose to overruleit for an end worthy of himself. It 
follows, thathis Providence was concerned in the fall ; 
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LECTURE XLI. 
ON PROVIDENCE. 


Doctrine of Proyidence—A Providence inferred from the ac- 
knowledged Perfections of God ; from the dependent nature 
of Creatures; from the Order maintained in the Universe ; 
from the existence of Moral. Sentiments ; and from various 
Facts in the History of our Race—Particular Provicence. 


extentof its agency. Before, therefore, I proceed to a 
particular consideration of the fall and its consequences, 
J shall endeavour, in some lectures, to explain the doc- 
trine of Providence. 

It may be remarked at the commencement, that men 
have not been rh. generally agreed in the belief 
that there is a God, than in the persuasion that the uni- 
verse is under the direction and control of superior pow- 
er and wisdom. = In this sentiment, I may say, all na- 
tions have concurred. It seems to be a natural dedue- 
tion 6f reason from the idea of a Deity ; and to be sug- 
gested to a reflecting mind by the appearances of nature, 
and the course of events. Certain philosophers, in- 
deed, have denied that the affairs of mortals are 
under the Divine superintendence ; of these some 
have doubted or denied the existence a God; while 
others, granting it in words, have with manifest in- 
consistency cut off all intercourse between him and 
his creatures, and shut him up, as it were, in the 
solitude of heaven. To this latter class belonged 
Epicurus, and his followers, who were Atheists in 
reality, although Theists in profession: Re ftollit, 
says Cicero of Epicurus, oratione relinguit, Deos.* 
The Divine nature, according to the Epicureans, as 
the philosopher Sallustius observes in his book de 
Diis et Mundo,t “is neither itself disturbed, nor does 
it give disturbance to others.” The same opinion is 
ascribed to them in Cicero’s first book de Natura 
Deorum:{ ‘That which is happy and eternal gives 
no trouble either to itself or to others, and is suseep- 
tible neither of anger nor of favour, because what- 


Wauartever elevated conceptions the wiser and more 
contemplative heathen philosophers might entertain of 
the Deity, they could not rise to that sublime view of 
him which is exhibited inrevelation. They might con- 
ceive of him as One, Invisible, and Perfect ; but not 

nowing him in the proper character of Creator, they 
could not feel all that reverence for him which his pow- 
er in the production of the universe is calculated to in- 
spire, nor those emotions of love and gratitude which 
are awakened by the display of his creative benevolence. 
Some of them, indeed, did speak of him, as the Arti- 
ficer of all things ; but it should be recollected that, ac- 
cording to their undisputed maxim of the impossibility 
of creation in the proper sense of the term, his office 
was limited to the arrangement of pre-existing materi- 
als; and that over matter, which was eternal as himself, 
he had not absolute control, but was under the necessi- 
ty of executing his designs only so far as its nature 
would permit. How different is the God of Jews and 
Christians, who, subsisting alone from infinite ages, 
manifested himself in the beginning of time, by calling 
out of nothing that immense and glorious system, which 
fills the regions of space! Of the work of creation we 
have already spoken, and have illustrated the Mosaic ac- 
count of it, and endeavoured to vindicate it from the ob- 
jections of infidelity and of modern science, whether they 
seek to prove, that there is no vestige of a beginning, 
and no prospect of an end, or that its origin must be | ever is subject to such emotions, is weak.” Happi- 
traced to a period far beyond the limits of history, and | ness, as they imagined, consisted in doing nothing, 
anterior by thousands or millions of years to the date | jn being engaged in no occupation, in performing no 
assigned to it in the Scriptures, : work; and their God rejoiced in his own wisdom 

We have seen that, at the command of the Almighty, |and virtue, and in the assurance of always enjoy- 
the material system arose out of nothing ; and by sub-| ing the greatest delights. The God of other phil- 
sequent exertions of his power, under the direction of osophers, whose task was to govern the world, 
his wisdom, was arranged in that order which aston-| maintain the courses of the stars, the changes of the 
ishes us by its magnificence, and delights us by its| seasons, the order and revolutions of the universe, 
beauty. Whatever speculations we may indulge re-| to contemplate the lands and seas, support the 
specting the other parts of creation, which are too re- | life and supply the wants of men; this God appeared 
mote to be subjects of minute observation, we know| to them to be neces arily unhappy, besause the Weer 
that the earth was not intended to be asolitude. While 


ie | involved in irks¢ nd laborious operations. ‘Thus 
the land, the sea, and the atmosphere, were filled with they denied a ence, and by Ring so, as the 
living creatures of various kinds, man was formed to| wiser heathens rked, subverted the foundations - 


be the spectator of the wonders with which he was sur- 
rounded, and to proclaim the glory of God, which they 
could only passively display. Distinguished from 
them all by his erect posture, and the gift of reason, 
he was still more highly elevated by his moral endow- A ks. oe 
ments, which being a transcript of the divine excellen- he Rat. Drow i as ei Mere: away the gods in reality; 
cies, properly constituted the image of God, with which |s C cosine the soleand the wri 


> : Concerning the gods and the universe. 
he was adorned. But this state of things was of short A Ggacer ue the gatare ofthe gods, 
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of religion. ‘If God is such,” says Cicero, “ that 
he feels no good will or love towards men, away with 
him! for why should I say, Let him be propitious? 


although we may not be able to describe the nature and 


my 


PROVIDENCE. 


He can be propitious to no person, since as you say, 
favour and love are proofs of imbecility.”’|] 

The word Providence, which we have derived from 

the Latin word Providentia, and the Greek word Mpovore, 

are used to express the action or conduct of God to- 
‘wards the universe, which he upholds by his power, 
and regulates by his wisdom. The question concern- 
ing Providence is whether, as there is a Creator, 
there is also a Ruler of the world; or whether, the 
heavens and earth are under the superintendence of him 
who brought them into existence. Providence, is the 
care which God takes of all things, to uphold them in 
being, and to direct them to the ends which he has 
determined to accomplish by them, so that nothing 
takes place in which he is not concerned in a man- 
ner worthy of his infinite perfections, and which. is 
not in unison with the counsel of his will. More par- 
ticularly we may observe, that two things are included 
in the notion of Providence; the preservation and the 
government of all things. Preservation immediate- 
ly respects things themselves, which by his power 
are sustained, or continued in existence. Goverment 
respects their actions and motions, which by his al- 
mighty influence are disposed in a certain order, and 
are rendered subservient to certain ends. In partic- 
ular, the objects of Providence, as exercised in this 
world, are men, whose proceedings, partaking as they 
do of a moral character, are in themselves of so much 
importance ; and whose thoughts, and volitions, and 
operations, are the means by which the Supreme Ruler 
carries on his designs. 

The first argument which I shall produce in proof 
of a Providence, is drawn from the acknowledged per- 
fections of God. As these prove that he is qualified 
to undertake the management of his creatures, and all 
their affairs, so they furnish sure ground for the con- 
clusion, that he has not, and will not, dismiss them 
from his eare. Manifold as his works are, they are 
all under his eye, for omniscience is an attribute of 
his nature; and consequently, the minutest objects are 
as well known to him as the greatest, and the most 
secret actions as well as those which are performed in 
the light of the sun. And, although a finite under- 
standing would be perplexed and burdened by the 
countless myriads of creatures, it costs him no labour 
to attend to them, for he surveys the immense field 
of creation at a glance. His power is adequate to 
all the purposes of his government, whether natural 
or moral, because it is as unlimited as his knowledge ; 
and it can be exerted upon any object wherever it is 
situated, or upon ten thousand objects at the same mo- 
ment, because his power, if I may speak so, is com- 
mensurate with his essence, and he is equally present 
in every part of the universe. He who called it into 
existence by his simple command, is able to uphold it 
by the word of his power. Of the sufficiency of his 
wisdom for the regulation of affairs, no doubt can be 
entertained, after what has been said of his knowledge. 
Knowledge furnishes the materials which wisdom ar- 
ranges. And can he, to whom all the component parts 
of the universe are perfectly known, and who is inti- 
mately acquainted with their situations, their powers, 
and their uses, be at any loss to adjust them to one 
another, and to dispose them in such a manner as 
to accomplish those ends which will promote his 
glory, and the general g I may ask again, 
would it have been worthy his wisdom, to have 
created an immense system of material and immaterial 
beings, and then to have left it to itself? In this 
case, we could not conceive what purpose he had 
in view, or by what motive he was influenced in 
the production of it. Why did he fill the regions 
of space with innumerable worlds, and people them 
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with various orders of inhabitants, and then with- 

draw his attention from them, or look on an uncon- 

cerned spectator.of their movements and actions ?~ But 

another argument may be drawn from his goodness, 

which was conspicuous in creation itself, but would 

seem to have been exhausted by this effort, if a Provi- 
dence be denied. The benevolence which prompted 
the Deity to call the universe into existence, would 
surely prompt him to extend his protection to it. 
There could not be a higher impeachment of his char- 
acter, than to-suppose him to have abandoned his own 
works; to have deserted his rational offspring, and to 
have delivered them up as helpless orphans to chance 

or to the blind operation of general laws; to the dubi- 
ous guidance of their feeble reason, and to the arbi- 
trary rule of their wayward passions. What a re- 
volting idea do they give us of the First and Great- 
est of all beings, who would persuade us that he is 
indifferent to countless myriads of creatures, whom 
he himself formed with desires and a capacity for 
happiness, but who are now the sport of accident, 
and tossed up and down for no determinate end, like 
atoms in a sun-beam? How much more amiable and 
august is the Deity, whom reason and revelation 
exhibit as the Parent. and Guardian of all that live, 
as caring for the meanest of them, and scattering his 
gifts among them with a munificent hand! Lastly, as 
justice is one of his perfections, it follows that he 
must exercise a moral government over his creatures. 
Their actions cannot be indifferent to him; nor ean 
he permit them to go on without interfering to restrain 
or to encourage, to reward or to punish, in’ such a 
degree as is consistent with the present, which is 
not our final state; to defeat, in some instances, the 
purposes of the wicked; to prevent the full execu- 
tion of them in others; and, in all, to overrule them 
so as to promote the ultimate end of his administra- 
tion, the triumph and establishment of righteousness. 
The denial of a Providence, indeed, is so manifestly 
inconsistent with the belief that God is good and 
just, that the Epicureans, as we have seen, laid it 
down as an indisputable maxim, that the Divine 
nature is susceptible neither of favour nor of anger. 
There is no moral principle in that being who is 
not inclined to interpose, and dces not actually inter- 
pose when he can, to patronize virtue, and to check the 
progress of vice. 

A second argument in favour of Providence, is foun- 
ded on the dependent nature of creatures... We affirm 
that they not only derived their being from God, but 
that it is solely by his power that they are sustained ; 
and consequently, that the continued existence of the 
universe, and the motions which are going on in it, 
whether mechanical or voluntary, are proofs of a Pro- 
vidence. Nothing canbe stronger, and more exclusive 
of the idea of independence on the part of creatures, 
than the following words of Scripture: “In him we 
live, and move, and have our being ;’’* and of the same 
import is the declaration of an Apostle, that our Sa- 
viour, who is God, “ upholds all things by the word of 
his power.”’¢ The assertion of Divines, that the pres- 
ervation of existence is a continual creation, is not mere- 
ly a rhetorical figure, importing that the power of God 
is as truly admirable in preserving all things as in cre- 
ating them, but is a literal statement of a fact. God 
alone exists by necessity of nature, or, in other words, 
has the ground of his existence in himself; the exis- 
tence ofall other beings is contingent. It is the result 
of an act of his will; and as it might not have been, 
so it may cease to be, there being nothing in the nature 
of things to ensure its continuance. Thus they touch 
upon nothing on all sides, upon the nothing which pre- 
ceded, and the nothing which may follow. As the 
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ground of their existence is not in themselves, it is evi- 
dent that they cannot, by their own will and power, 
prolong it for a single moment; and consequently, that 
it depends upon the will and power of God, as the flow- 
ing of the stream depends upon an uninterrupted sup- 
ply of water from the fountain. They exist by the im- 
mediate concourse of his power, which prevents them 
from returning to nothing, from which they came, and 
to which they are always near; for, as the universe 
was created in a moment, in a moment it might be an- 
nihilated. ‘The expression formerly quoted, that God 
upholds all things by the word of his power, is worthy 


_of particular attention, and will enable us to form a just 


idea of the subject at present under consideration; for, 
as there is no need ofa positive exertion to make a 
thing, which we bear up in our hand, fall to the ground, 
but it is sufficient to permit it to fall, by no longer sup- 
porting it, so, God has only (so to speak) to withdraw 
his hand, and the whole system of created things would 
instantly perish. It was his will which made, and it 
is his will which sustains them.—It is certain, and evi- 
dent to reason, that any given moment in the succes- 
sion of time does not depend upon any other moment ; 
for time is not like a line composed of one continuous 
substance, but like a line formed by placing a number 
of separate parts one after another. Now all created 
beings exist in time, that is, their existence is meas- 
ured by moments. If, then, one moment has an exis- 
tence independent of that of another; if the first mo- 
ment is independent of the second, the second of the 
third, and the third of those which succeed, it follows, 
that the existence of any created being in one moment 
does not necessarily imply its existence in another, or 
that, because it exists now, it must exist the next in- 
stant. Henceit appears that the operation of the same 
cause, to which its present existence is owing, is ne- 
cessary to its future existence. In other words it is 
necessary that the power of God, which gave it being, 
should uphold it in every stage of its duration. As the 
same power which brought it out of nothing must be 
incessantly exerted to prevent it from returning to noth- 
ing, there is evidently ground for affirming that the up- 
holding of all things is a continual creation. As, how- 
ever, this term is commonly applied to their first pro- 
duction, the word preservation, or conservation, is more 
frequently used. 

It has been objected against this view of the abso- 
lute dependence of all things upon God, that while it 
seems to honour him by giving an exalted idea of his 
power and dominion, it implies a reflection upon his 
wisdom, as if he had executed a work so imperfect, as 
to require his constant interference to prevent it from 
running into confusion and perishing. Even men can 
construct works which, when finished, have no farther 
need of their care. A house will stand although the 
builder should never see it again; and a watch, or 
clock, will point out the hour when it has passed out 
of the hands of the maker. But it should be consider- 
ed that, in such cases, men merely give a particular 
form or arrangement to certain materials which were 
ready for their use; they neither make them, nor up- 
hold them in being; and consequently, there isa wide 
difference between the office which they perform, and 
that which we assign to God, when we affirm that his 
interposition is necessary to preserve his creatures in 
existence. They merely put matter in a particular 
shape and order; but they could not retain it in that 
state for a single moment if it had a tendency to anni- 
hilation. The durability of their works plainly de- 
pends upon some other cause than their own power, 
because they continue after they have entirely aban- 
doned them. With respect to those works which are 
intended to perform certain motions, and do perform 
them without the presence of the artists, as a watch or 
clock, or any other piece of machinery, let it be far- 
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ther considered, that the process is not owing to men, 
in any other sense, than that they have made a proper 
disposition of the parts. It is the effect of the laws of 
nature, which experience has enabled them to apply 
to a particular purpose. The moving power is not in 
the machine itself, but in the elasticity of a spring, or 
the influence of gravitation, or the expansive force of 
the atmosphere. Too represent, therefore, the works of 
God as being, on the supposition of the constant care 
of providence, more imperfect than the works of man, 
serves only to betray our ignorance. ‘The full an- 
swer to this objection,” says Dr. Price, “is, that to év- 
ery machine or perpetual movement for answering any 
particular purpose, there always belongs some first mo- 
ver, some weight or spring, or other power, which is 
continually acting upon it, and from which all its mo- 
tions are derived ; nor without such a power Is It pos- 
sible to conceive of any such machine. ‘The machine 
of the universe, then, like all besides analogous to it, 
of which we have any idea, must have a first mover.— 
It follows, therefore, that this objection 1s so far from 
being of any force, that it leads us to the very conclu- 
sion which it is brought to overthrow. The excellence 
of a machine by no means depends upon its going prop- 
erly of ztse/f, for this is impossible, but in the skill with 
which its various parts are adjusted to one another, and 
all its different effects are derived from the constant ac- 
tion of some power”* which is not in the machine. 

A third argument in favour of providence, is found- 
ed on the order which is maintained in the universe. 
It is composed of many parts, endowed with different 
qualities, in some instances contrary to, and destrue- 
tive of each other; but they are all retained in their 
proper places, and perform their peculiar functions ; 
and a harmony is established among them, the result 
of which is the general good. In this immense and 
complicated machine, no part ever goes wrong; the mo- 
tion is never suspended or embarrassed ; its operations 
are carried on with such regularity, that they are the 
subject of calculation, and the same effects are con- 
stantly produced. The revolutions of the heavenly 
bodies are performed intheir appointed times, notwith- 
standing the boundless regions which their orbits em- 
brace ; and although some of them go their rounds in 
eccentric paths, which cross those of other revolving 
bodies, they never meet, or drive one another from their 
course. No comet has ever rushed into the sun, or in- 
fringed upon a planet, or produced any other effect, 
than to excite the curiosity and astonishment of men of 
science, and to terrify the ignorant with direful fore- 
bodings of disastrous changes. The sun, the source 
of light and heat, although he has ministered to the 
system of which he is the centre, for thousands of years, 
has lost no portion of his splendour and his influence. 
It is only in the descriptions of poetry that he grows 
The seasons succeed each other in 
the order which they have observed since the begin- 
ning of time; the earth retains its productive powers 
at the close of many generations, who have been sup- 
ported by its produce; the sea continues within its 
ancient boundaries, and leaves the dry land to be the 
abode of terrestial animals. The various classes of 
animals and vegetables, notwithstanding the ravages 
of disease, of violence, and of inclement seasons, have 
propagated themselves; so that the earth is still stock- 
ed with inhabitants, and with ample provision for their 
wants. Shall we not infer that there is a superinten- 
ding Deity by whom this order is maintained? If we 
saw a house in which every thing was found in its 
proper place, every office was regularly performed, 
and everything was provided which was wanted for 
the accommodation and comfort of the family; we 
should conclude that it was under the direction and 
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command of a wise, active, and vigilant master. If 
we saw a State in which just and beneficial laws were 
established, every order of the citizens was secure in 
the possession of its peculiar privileges, all the arts of 
life were cultivated, and wealth and happiness abound- 
ed; we should immediately conclude that it enjoyed a 
regular government, and those, by whom it was admin- 
istered, were worthy of their high office. These ex- 
amples were brought forward by heathen writers, in 
support of the doctrine of Providence, and furnish an 
analogy from which it may be fairly deduced. When 
we contemplate this immense system, so wonderful in 
its contrivances, so constant in Its movements, so ad- 
mirably balanced, and proceeding from age to age with- 
out the slightest confusion; can it be imagined by any 
man in his senses, that there is no presiding mind by 
which it is governed? The evidence is still stronger 
to those who are more intimately acquainted with na- 
ture, and know that, in the motions of some of the 
heavenly bodies, there are occasional apparent irregu- 
larities, but that means are provided for correcting them, 
so that they return to their proper place. 

It may be objected, that the order which prevails 
throughout the universe, may be accounted for by the 
laws of nature, without an immediate interposition of 
the Deity, and proves only the wisdom of its original 
constitution. But as, before we attempt to remove an 
objection, it is necessary to understand it, I ask, what 
is meant by the laws of nature? It is not enough to re- 
mind me of the law of gravitation, the laws of motion, 
the laws of light, and other laws mentioned by philoso- 
phers ; because, after the most complete enumeration 
of them, the difficulty remains, what is the meaning of 
a law, in the present application of the term? I am 
disposed to think that, in using it, many impose upon 
themselves, as well as upon others. In its primary signi- 
fication, itis a rule established and enforced by author- 
ity, and obviously implies intelligence and power; but, 
when it is tranferred to inanimate things, there is a 
change of the sense. It then signifies merely the stat- 
ed, regular order in which they are found to subsist. 
Thus, finding that bodies near or on the surface of the 
earth tend towards its centre, and the planets belonging 
to our system tend towards the sun, we call this the law 
of gravitation; and in like manner, we speak of other laws 
by which matter is governed. . But the truth is, that 
these are only facts, and are called laws solely on ac- 
count of their uniformity. After all our observation 
and experience, we have merely discovered the fact, 
that bodies gravitate to a centre, and that the rays of 
light are subject to refraction and reflection ; but we 
have not advanced a single step in explaining the phe- 
nomena of nature, or in shewing what is the true cause 
by whichit is moved and sustained. Do we suppose that 
nature possesses intelligence, or activity, or power of 
any kind? Let us not confound ourselves by words, 
and forget that inertness, or a total incapacity of exer- 
tion, is an acknowledged property of matter. It is con- 
fessedly inactive. It can neither put itself in motion, 
nor stop itself when in motion; and every modification 
which it undergoes, is the effect of some external pow- 
er. What then are laws of nature? They are the 
particular modes in which the Deity exerts his power, 
which, being uniform, are accounted natural, while any 
deviation from them is pronounced to be miraculous. 
If this bea just description of them, (and it is ignorance, 
or philosophy falsely so called, which gives any oth- 
er,) it follows, that they are so far from accounting for 
the order which is maintained in the universe, that they 
necessarily imply the actual and constant interposition 
of the Creator, and as irresistibly suggest the idea of 
a Lawgiver, as dothe laws of any human society. The 
truth is, that the laws of nature, if understood to be dif- 
ferent from the operation of the Deity, are a name and 
nothing more, with which simpletons may be amused ; 
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but certainly no man of common sense, who is inquir 
ing into the cause of the stability of the universe, will 
deem it satisfactory to be answered with a sound 
‘**'The philosopher,”’ says that great man, Maclaurin, 
‘*who overlooks the traces of an all-governing Deity 
in nature, contenting himself with the appearances of 
the materia] universe only, and the mechanical laws of 
motion, neglects what is most excellent; and prefers 
what is imperfect to what is supremely perfect, finitude 
to infinity, what is narrow and weak to what is unli- ° 
mited and almighty, and what is perishing to what en- 
dures for ever.” ‘‘ Sir Isaac Newton,” he adds, 
‘‘ thought it most unaccountable, to exclude the Deity 
only out of theuniverse. It appeared to him much more 
just and reasonable to suppose that the whole chain of 
causes, or the several series of them, should centre in 
him as their source; and the whole system appear de- 
pending on him, the only*independent cause.”’* 

A fourth argument in favour of Providence, arises 
from a variety of facts in the history of mankind. I 
take notice, in the first place, of those moral sentiments 
and feelings which exist in the mind of every human 
being, who has received any degree of cultivation. 
‘The Gentiles, who have not the law,” says an Apos- 
tle, ‘area law to themselves, and shew the works of the 
law written in their hearts.”’*{ In whatever way men 
acquire notions of morality, there is a principle within 
them which distinguishes not only between truth and 
falsehood, but also between right and wrong ; and hence 
arises that train of feelings, of which we are all con- 
scious, and which are the sources of pleasure or pain, 
of peace or disquiet. Although the language is figur- 
ative, yet there is a manifest propriety in calling con- 
science the deputy or vicegerent of Godin the soul. If 
it is natural to men, as we may infer from its univer- 
sality, it was planted in the human breast by the hand 
of God; and its proper office is to remind us, not only 
of his existence, but of his government; to recognize 
him as presiding over our affairs, and taking notice of 
our actions; to re-echo his voice; to pronounce, in his 
name, a sentence of approbation or disapprobation ; and 
to summon us to his tribunal, where the sentence will 
be ratified. If there were no Providence, conscience 
would be an illusive faculty ; its decisions would have 
no better foundation than the hopes and terrors of 
superstition; but, if it be an original principle of our 
nature, it bears testimony to the mora] administration 
of our Maker, and presupposes a supreme law, the 
commands and sanctions of which it proclaims and in- 
culcates. -There would be no place for the operations 
of conscience under such a deity as Epicurus fancied, 
who took no concern in our world, and regarded all its 
affairs with indifference. 

While speaking of the moral sentiments and feel- 
ings with which mankind are inspired, I am led to 
point out another proof of the doctrine of Providence, 
arising from the fact, that we find, by experience, that 
we are actually at present under a government which 
dispenses rewards and punishments in a natural way. 
Thus we find that vicious actions are immediately, or 
at least speedily, punished, by involving the guilty in 
disgrace, by reducing them to. poverty, by subjecting 
them to bodily diseases as well as to mental suffering, 
and by bringing them to an untimely end. On the 
other hand, we find that virtuous actions are not only 
the source of inward peace and satisfaction, but lead 
to respect, to success in business, to health and long 
life, to a more equable and regular, and consequently 
a greater degree of enjoyment than is derived from 
the unbounded, and consequently short-lived, indul- 
gences of intemperance, All this, it may be said, is 
the consequence of the constitution and course of 


* Account of Sir Isaac Newton’s Discoveries, Book iv. chap. 
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nature ; but, as these words mean nothing, unless they 
signify the order which God has established and upholds 
by his power, all this proves, that, as he is the Creator, 
so he is the Governor of his intelligent offspring. 

The experience of individuals furnishes proofs of a 
Providence. Where is the man to whom events have 
not occurred which have led him irresistibly to ac- 
knowledge the hand of God? He has seen it in the 
wonderful turns in the course of his affairs, in his sue- 
- eesses and disappointments, in his escapes from danger, 
in the sudden thoughts and unaccountable suggestions 
which have sometimes led to most important results. 
If he has been an attentive observer, he must have seen 
it also in the circumstances of others around him. It 
is displayed before the eyes of all men upon the great 
theatre of the world, where scenes are acted which 
extort, even from the thoughtless, occasional expres- 
sions of devotion. The rise of mighty kingdoms, from 
small beginnings to extensive and uncontrolled domin- 
ion, and their subsequent fall into decay and dissolu- 
tion, may be accounted for by the operation of second 
causes, but are often accompanied with circumstances, 
which point to Him who lifts one up and casts another 
down. ‘This is particularly the case of the revolutions 
of the great monarchies of ancient times, when viewed 
in connexion with the prophecies concerning them ; for 
who can doubt that they were accomplished by Him 
who foretold them ages before they took place, and 
while those monarchies had not even been founded ? 
And when we see order rising out of confusion, and 
disastrous events producing good, like the tempest 
which purifies the atmosphere, that man must have a 
dull understanding, or a hard heart, who feels no emo- 
tion of reverence and gratitude towards the great Being 
whose mysterious wisdom and unbounded beneficence 
presides over the affairs of mortals. 

An additional proof of a providence is derived from 
the judgments which are occasionally executed upon 
notorious transeressors. There is, indeed, a danger of 
presumptuously explaining events, by hastily conelud- 
ing, as did the friends of Job, that he is a great sinner 
who suffers singular calamities. A little sober reflec- 
tion, and particularly a reverent attention to Scripture, 
will be an effectual guard against such an abuse. It 
is certain that, in general, ‘no man knoweth either 
love or hatred by all that is before them;’’* and eon- 
sequently, that we ought not to be judge of the virtue or 
the vice of individuals by their external circumstances. 
But our caution must not be earried so far as to benumb 
our understandings. The fall of tyrants, the tragical 
fate of persecutors, the punishment of blasphemers 
while the language of impiety is issuing from their 
lips, the discovery of crimes which: had long eluded 
the search of every human eye, the manifest retribu- 
tion which takes place when the cup which the sinner 
had administered to others is forced to his own lips ; 
these, and similar events, can be viewed by a reflecting 
mind in no other light than as evidences, that “ verily 
there is a God that judgeth in the earth.”+ The Lord 
is known by the judgment which he executes.” 

Before I conclude, I shall mention two facts in the 
history of our species, which are well worthy of atten- 
tion. ‘The first is the proportion between the sexes, 
which are so well balanced, that, if there be any dif- 
ference, it is on the side of the males; provision being 
thus made for the greater waste of them, by war, and 
the various accidents to which they are exposed by sea 
and by land. Here, then, is a double proof of Divine 
wisdom, in taking care, that the number of the two 
sexes should be nearly equal for the recular continua- 
tion of the species, and that the small excess, which 
has been observed, should be in that sex where it was 
manifestly wanted to keep up the proportion. No in- 
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quirer into nature can account for this fact. If any 
man should be so stupid as to assert, that the produc- 
tion of human beings is the effect of the mechanism 
of the bodies of their parents, he surely will not ad- 
vance so far in absurdity as to maintain, that it is 
owing to mechanism that in one age or country they 
are not all born males, and in another females; and that 
whatever may take place in particular families, the 
resultis always what we have already stated. It isim, 
possible to evade this evidence, that the affairs of the 
world are still under the direction of Him who made it. 

The other fact to which I referred, is the var in 
the human countenance. Its features are few, but they 
are so wonderfully altered and combined, that, in a 
million of men, you shall not find two who are exactly 
alike. The advantages which result from this diver- 
sity are great, but are not always attended to. If the 
faces of all men were alike, or if instances of this 
kind were frequent, much inconvenience and confusion 
would ensue. Impositions would be daily practised ; 
opportunities would be afforded of prying into the 
secrets of others, of entering into their houses, of as- 
saulting them when they have no suspicion, of com- 
mitting innumerable crimes with facility, and of elud- 
ing discovery. -How does it happen that, although 
all men resemble one another in the gene onfigura- 
tion of their faces, they are, at the same e, so dif- 
ferent? How does it happen that this dissimilarity 
is observed even among those who are descended from 
the same common parents? No reason, I presume, 
ean be assigned but the will and power of God, who, 
in this as in every other instance, has provided for the 
safe and comfortable intercourse of mankind. 

The arguments which I have brought forward, are 
sufficient to establish our minds in the belief of the 
doctrine of Providence, which was acknowledged by 
the wiser Heathens, and is explicitly and fully taught 
in the Scriptures. By Providence, I do not mean 
merely a general superintendence of the affairs of the 
Universe, but a particular care exercised towards every 
constituent part of it. Some maintain only a general 
Providence, which consists in upholding certain gen- 
eral laws, and exclaim against the idea of a particular 
Providence, which takes a concern in individuals and 
their affairs. It is strange that the latter opinion 
should be adopted by any person who professes to 
bow to the authority of Scripture—which declares that 
a sparrow does not fall to the ground without the 
knowledge of our heavenly Father, and that the hairs 
of our head are all numbered—or by any man who 
has calmly listened to the dictates of reason. If God 
has certain-designs to accomplish with respect to, or 
by means of, his intelligent creatures, I should wish 


to know how his intention can be fulfilled without par-- 


ticular attention to their circumstances, their move- 
ments, and all the events of their life? I confess, that 
I do not distinctly understand what is meant by a gen- 
eral, to the exclusion of a particular, Providence. If 
it mean, that God takes care of the world, but not 
of particular things in the world, of the human race, 
but not of individual men, I am not surprised that I do 
not understand it, because it is absolutely unintelligi- 
ble. How cana whole be taken care of without taki 
care of its parts; or a species be preserved if the indi- 
viduals are neglected ? 
reasons than can influence the Deity to exercise any 
providence over the world, which are not likewise rea- 
sons for extending it to all that happens in the world. 
As far as it is confined to generals, or overlooks any 
individual, or any event, it is incomplete, and therefore 
unsuitable to the idea of a perfect Being.’’* 

It is urged as a formidable objection against a par- 
ticular Providence, that it is inconsistent with the 
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liberty of man, and the general laws which divine wis- 


dom has established. It supposes the occasional sus- 
pension of those laws, and such interference with hu- 
man agency, as is subversive of freedom. But this ob- 
jection, as Dr. Price. observes, ‘‘ shews narrow views. 
It would indeed, be impossible, if a man, for example, 
happens to be undera wall when it is falling, to pre- 
vent his being killed, without suspending the law of 
gravitation; but how easy would it have been, had his 
death been an event proper to be excluded, or which 
was not consistent with exact order and righteousness 
in the regulation of events; how easy, I say, in this 
case, would it have been to hinder him from coming 
too near the dangerous. place, or to occasion his com- 
ing sooner or later, by insensibly influencing the train 
of ideas in his mind, and in numberless other methods, 
which affect not his liberty. And since this was easy 
to be done, and yet was not done, we may assuredly 
conclude that it was not right to be done, and that the 
event did not happen without the counsel and ap- 
probation of Providence. In general, every person, 
whenever any event, favourable or unfavourable, hap- 
pens to him, has the greatest reason to own the 
Divine hand in it; because, it appears, as far as we 
can judge, that had the Deity so pleased, it might have 
been prevented by a secret direction of natural causes, 
and of the thoughts of men, without offering any 
violence to them. How plainly may we perceive, 
that if we ourselves had a greater acquaintance with 
the powers of nature, and nearer access to the minds 
of men, we could easily over-rule and direct many 
events not at present in our power, agreeably to our 
own purposes, without the least infringement of the 
general laws of the world, or of the liberty of mankind! 
But how much easier must it be for that Being to do 
this absolutely and perfectly, to whom all the powers 
of nature are subject, who sees through all dependen- 
eles and connexions, and has constant access to the 
heart of every man, and can turn it whithersoever he 
pleases! Where, then, can be the difficulty of be- 
lieving an invisible hand, an universal and _ ever 
attentive Providence, which guides all things agree- 
ably to perfect rectitude and wisdom, at the same 
time that the general laws of the world are left 
unviolated, and the liberty of moral agents is pre- 
served ?”’* 
As the doctrine of a particular Providence is agreea- 
ble both to Scripture and to reason, so it is recom- 
mended by its obvious tendency to promote the piety 
and the consolation of mankind. To a God who 
governed the world solely by general laws, we might 
have looked up with reverence, but not with the confi- 
dence, and gratitude, and hope, which arise from the 
belief, that he superintends its minutest affairs. ‘The 
thought, that he ‘‘ compasses our paths, and is acquain- 
ted with all our ways;” that he watches our steps, or- 
ders all the events in our lot; guides and protects 
us, and supplies our wants, as it were with his own 
hand; this thought awakens a train of sentiments and 
feelings highly favourable to devotion, and sheds a 
-cheering light upon the path of life. Weconsider him 
as our guardian and our Father; and repesing upon 
his care, we are assured that, if we trust in him, no 
evil shall befal us, and no real blessing shall be with- 
held. The doctrine of a particular Providence is 
eagerly embraced, and fondly cherished, by the humble 
and pious; while a general Providence is espoused 
and maintained by cold-hearted speculatists, whose 


science, falsely so called, turns from the Author of 
nature, to the more congenial contemplation of the op- 
eration of mechanical laws, and the play of human 


passions. 


* Dissertation on Providense, sect, i. 
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LECTURE XLII. 


ON PROVIDENCE. 


Objects of the divine Providence—lIts concern in the Preserya- 
tion and Government of all things; in the Life, and Death, 
and in all the Actions of Mai Protidence the Source of all 
Good Actions—Discussion of the question, How far Provi- 
dence is concerned in Sinful Actions—Distinctions of the 
Calvinistic Theology on this subject. 


In the preceding lecture, I endeavoured to prove that 
there is a Providence, by several arguments. In giving 
a definition of it, 1 remarked, that it signifies in general 


the Divine care, direction, and contrel, which may be 
arranged under two heads, the preservation of his crea- 
tures, and the government of them. 


First, He preserves his creatures. They are as de- 


pendent upon him for the continuance of their being, 
as life in the branch is upon the juice which flows from 
the trunk, or the growth of the members of the human 
body is upon the blood which is propelled from the 
heart. 
the communication of being renders that, to which it is 
communicated, independent. 
self-existent. 
Maker, as any other work is from the workman; but, 
if I may speak so, he pervades its essence, and upholds 
it by the word of his power. 
upon this subject, when we were demonstrating the 
doctrine of Providence, from the dependence of all cre- 
ated things upon the power which produced them. 


No idea can be more false than to suppose, that 
What is derived is not 


It is, indeed, perfectly distinct from its 


But enough was said 


Secondly, He governs his creatures, that is, he ex- 


erts an influence upon them, unseen and. unfelt, and 
by their means produces certain effects; but, as they 


differ widely in their properties and their functions, 
the general term will admit of various modifications 
of its meaning, in its application to particular subjects. 
He governs the material system according to those 


laws which account for the order established, and reg- 
ulate the movements which are. continually going on 
in it. 
command the sun to rise, the stars to shine, and other 
natural events to take place. 
keeps the sun in his place, and wheels the planets 
around him in their orbits; it is his hand which fixes 
the mountains on their bases, and confines the ocean 
within its ancient boundaries. And if those laws are, as 
we have stated, only the regular modes of his agency in 


Hence, in figurative language, he is said to 


Tt is his hand which 


the production of effects, it is evident that the exertion 
of his power upon the material system is immediate. 
He governs the vegetable tribes by those laws which 
relate to the formation and generation of the seed, the 
protrusion of the stalk or stem, the expansion of the 
leaves and flowers, and the concoction of the fruit. He 
so governs them, that not only are the different species 
preserved, but they continue distinct although growing 
together, with occasional varicties arising from climate, 
and soil, and cultivation. Wheat never produces rye, 
nor oats rice; but from age to age any particular seed 
multiplies itself, so that the husbandman can calculate 
with certainty, if not upon the quantity, yet upon the 
nature of the crop. He governs the lower animals by 
their instincts, which prove a surer guide to them than 
even reason is to man. Impelled by those instincts, 
they choose fit habitations, select their proper food, 
avoid dangers, rear their young, act in appearance at 
least prospectively—for instance, when they lay in 
provisions for winter—and often discover a skill which 
excites our admiration although a moment’s reflection 
will convince us, that it is not the wisdom of the ani- 
mal, but of its Maker. The Scripture makes mention 
of many facts, from which it appears, that they are 
absolutely under his control. Thus frogs, lice, and 
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flies, were his instruments in punishing the Egyptians; 
ravens were his ministers to supply the Prophet Elijah 
with food; and as, at one time, lions were sent to 
plague the idolatrous nations, who had taken posses- 
sion of the vacant seats of the ten tribes, so at another, 
they were as harmless as lambs, when for his piety 


~ towards God, the holy man Daniel had been cast into 


their den. By their subservience to his will, ‘* beasts, 
and all cattle, creeping things, and flying fowl, praise 
the Lord.” 

The divine government of men, being more impor- 
tant in itself, and attended with greater difficulties, 
demands closer attention, and a more extended illus- 
tration. I begin with observing, that Providence is 
concerned in the birth of each individual. God has 
not only appointed that human beings shall be pro- 
duced according to a general law, but has further 
settled the number, and the time and order, in which 
they shall appear. When a man plants a tree, or drops 
a seed into the ground, he does not know how much 
fruit it will yield; but the exact sum of the human 
race is known to him, who is the Former of our bodies, 
and the Father of our spirits. Hence, children are 
promised in the Scriptures as a blessing, and barren- 
ness is mentioned as a reproach and a punishment ; to 
intimate that both were subject to his disposal. We 
find too, that the birth of certain persons was foretold 
before they were conceived in the womb ; and we may 
hence infer, that the birth of all other persons is regu- 
lated by the counsel and will of the Almighty. And 
this will be still more evident, if we consider, that 
every individual is not a solitary unit, but a link in a 
chain; and consequently that his appearance at a par- 
ticular time is necessary to continue the series, to pre- 
serve the course of events unbroken, and to secure that 
other individuals, who are to spring from him, shall 
appear at the proper season to act their part upon the 
theatre of the world. 

Again, Providence is concerned in our death, as well 
as in our birth. The natural causes of death are vari- 
ous ; as old age, accidents, and diseases slow or rapid 
in their progress. Nothing is more precarious than 
human life. It has indeed been made the subject of 
calculation; but the reasoning proceeds upon general 
principles, and does not admit of a confident applica- 
tion to particular cases. Life is like a vapour which 
is dissipated by the wind, or a flower which is chilled 
by frost, or crushed by the casual tread of the passen- 
ger. Yet we cannot doubt, that it is under the direction 
of Him, without whose knowledge a sparrow does not 
fall to the ground. Surely it is not by chance that a 
gift so precious is taken from those upon whom he had 
bestowed it; that the course of service and trial, through 
which they are passing, is terminated ; that their spirits 
are dislodged from the habitation which he had assign- 
ed to them, and called into his presence, to give an 
account of the deeds done in the body. ‘The time, the 
place, and the manner of our death are appointed. No 
man can evade his doom. ‘Till the fixed period arrive, 
he is immortal, to whatever dangers he may be ex- 
posed ; when it comes, all the precautions of wisdom 
and the contrivances of art cannot save him. ‘The 
days of man are determined, the number of his months 
is with thee, thou hast appointed his bounds that he 
cannot pass.’’ ‘All the days of my appointed time 
will I wait till my change come.” ‘ Thou prevailest 
for ever against him, and he passeth; thou changest 
his countenance, and sendest him away.”’* ‘These 
pious reflections of Job upon the closing scene of life, 
will appear to be well founded when we reflect that, 
as the death of every man takes place in consequence 
of the original sentence pronounced upon us at the fall, 
it must be considered as inflicted by the hand of our 


* Job xiv. 5, 14, 20. 


Maker, in the character of a righteous Judge. It is 
no objection, that, some men are said not to live half 
their days, and others to have their lives prolonged ; 
because the meaning obviously is, that, in the one case, 
they die sooner than others of the same standing, or 
sooner than might have been reckoned upon from the 
strength of their constitution, by the effects of intem- 
perance or by some natural cause; and that, in the 
other, they survive diseases which threatened to be 
fatal, and reach a good old age. In both cases the 
ultimate cause is the will of God, who wounds and 
heals, who kills and makes alive. 

Providence is concerned in all the events of our life. 
Man has been said to be the artificer of his own for- 
tune; and the saying is founded upon the influence 
which his conduct is frequently observed to have upon 
his temporal condition; but it is more worthy of a 
Heathen or an Atheist, than of a believer in the Scrip- 
tures, which declare, that our lot is ordered by the 
Lord. We find, indeed, that certain actions are com- 
monly followed by certain consequences; and it is 
right that it should be so, because we should otherwise 


be like a ship in the wide ocean without a compass, 
and should have no motive to act in one rather 
than in another. This regularity is so fe n inval- 
idating the argument for the divine interference in 


human affairs, that it confirms it, like the order main- 
tained in the material system. But, in human affairs, 
order does not prevail with equal steadiness. There 
are frequent deviations from it, which compel us to 
acknowledge, somewhat in the same way as miracles” 
do, the controlling power of God. ‘The race is not 
always to the swift, nor the battle to the strong.”* In 
many cases, industry is frustrated of its reward, and 
the plans of wisdom prove abortive. Worldly wealth 
is apportioned according to no fixed law with which 
we are acquainted, and falls to the share of the weak 
as well as the worthless, while men of superior talent 
contend for it in vain. The same remark may be ap- 
plied to earthly honours; and hence, in the language 
of worldly men, temporal blessings are called the gifts 
of fortune, to intimate that in appearance they are dis- 
tributed blindly, and without any regard to merit. But 
these things are disposed by the sovereign will of God. 
‘“*The rich and poor meet together: the Lord is the 
Maker of them all.”{ ‘ Promotion cometh neither 
from the east, nor from the west, nor from the south. 
But God is the judge ; he putteth down one, and setteth 
up another.”’£ 
Here I would remark that, although the terms, for- 
tune and chance, are frequently used, they are exceed- 
ingly improper, unless they are intended merely to 
express our ignorance of the causes of events. No 
rational being, who allows himself to reflect, can sup- 
pose that any thing takes place without a cause. As 
every motion of matter is the effect of impulse, so 
every action of intelligent creatures is the effect of 
some motive, or of some previous state of the mind. 
The turning up of a particular side of a die, is as cer- 
tainly the result of the laws of nature, as the fall of a 
heavy body to the earth; and our most careless and 
unpremeditated actions are as certainly the consequence 
of thought and volition, as the proceedings which are 
founded on mature deliberation. But as we cannot 
trace the motions of the die, we say that it exhibits a 
certain number by chance; and to chance we ascribe 
our own actions, when the thoughts which led to them 
passed so rapidly and lightly through our mind as to 
leave no impression behind them. By chance, we went 
to a particular place; by chance, we met with a parti- 
cular person. But there was no chance in the case; 
for, if we could recal the previous train of thought 
which is irrecoverably gone, we should find, that our 
* Eccl. ix. 11. 
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going to the place was as bral as the motion of a 
ship in a een direction, by the force of the tide or 
of the wind, and that all the consequences are so many 
links in a chain of causes and effects. Chance, in- 
deed, is impossible under the government of God; 
unless we should suppose his government to be par- 
tial or imperfect, and that there are some events to 
which its power does not extend. Nothing seems to 
be more a matter of chance than the decision of a lot; 
yet the Scripture says, ‘the lot is cast into the lap, 
but he whole disposing thereof is of the Lord.”’** An 
arrow shot at random may fall to the ground, or may 
kill one man as well as another; but in the case of 
Ahab, it had received a commission, and pierced the 
bosom of the impious and devoted monarch.t If then, 
we will speak of chance, let us affix to the term an idea 
consonant to reason and religion, and let it express 
solely our ignorance of the causes of events. 

With regard to the particulars now mentioned, 
every person will readily assent to them, as soon as 
they are accurately and clearly stated. A part of the 
subject which remains, namely, the divine government 
of the actions of men, is more difficult, because it in- 
volves the question respecting the consistency of the 
agence of the Creator with the liberty of his creatures. 
The general fact, that he is concerned in their actions, is 
manifest from their absolute dependence upon him, in 
whom they live, and move, and have their being; and 
from many declarations of Scripture. ‘* The king’s heart 
is in the hand of the Lord, as the rivers of water; he 
turneth it whithersoever he will ;”’{ and the same thing 
may surely be said of the subject of kings. 

That his Providence is concerned in the good 
actions of men, will not be denied. Their goodness 
may seem to justify his interference; and the assis- 
tance which he gives will be deemed worthy of the 
purity and benevolence of his character. It will be 
readily acknowledged that he excites men to good 
actions; that he presents to them proper objects 
and proper motives; that he strengthens their fac- 
ulties ; that he imparts an agreeable feeling to their 
minds, while they are engaged in them; that he en- 
courages them. to persevere amidst difficulties and 
obstacles ; and that he enables them, in many instances 
at least, to accomplish what they intend. The Scripture 
asserts, ** that God works in us, both to will and to do 
of his good pleasure,”’|| and on this ground calls upon 
us to be thankful and humble. Against the doctrine 
of efficacious grace, which is plainly taught in this, 
and many others passages of Scripture, the common 
objection is, that it leaves nothing to the human will 
but a simple concurrence with the motions of grace; 
and consequently, takes away its power of choosing or 
refusing, according to its own determination. With- 
out entering into this controversy at present, I observe, 
that the influence which God is conceived to exert in 
good actions, is, in some respects, analogous to that 
which one man exerts upon another, without being 
suspected of at all intrenching upon his liberty. If 
one man excite another to a good action; if he lay be- 
fore him strong inducements to engage in the perform- 
ance of it; if he strengthen his faculties by culture 
and exhortation; if he give him every possible assis- 
tance, and endeavour to make his duty agreeable to 
him, we never doubt, when the latter complies, that 
the action is his own, and that all its merit is imputa- 
ble to him, although strictly it did not originate with 
himself, and he perhaps would not have thought of it, 
unless the former had been his monitor and counsellor. 
We never dream that he is less free in this, than in 
any other action which he spontaneously performed, 
because in whatever way his consent was obtained, he 


* Prov. xvi. 33. 2 Chron. xviii. 
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did consent, and the action was perfectly voluntary. 
There is no difference between the Divine agency upon 
men, and the agency of one man upon another, except 
that God is conceived to exert immediately some power 
upon the minds of his creatures, which one creature 
cannot exert upon another. Whether this power is 
any infringement of their liberty, we cannot determine 
by abstract reasoning, because we are ignorant of its 
nature and operation. ‘The question must be decided 
by experience, which assures those who are the sub- 
jects of this influence, that they retain perfect freedom 
of choice, and by Scripture, which declares that God 
makes them willing in the day of his power. It is 
certain, that its operation is in strict accordance with 
the nature of man; that it does not compel, but in- 
clines him; that it takes away nothing which is essen- 
tial to moral responsibility, because, whenever choice 
is exercised, a man is accountable. The concern of 
Providence in good actions will be admitted by all, 
but those who, carrying their notions of liberty to 
an extravagant height, would exempt the human mind 
from the government of God, and constitute man an in- 
dependent sovereign, who sways the sceptre of his 
will without control. 

The concern of Providence in the sinful actions 
of creatures cannot be so satisfactorily explained, be- 
cause it is difficult to ascertain how far the Divine 
agency may proceed, without having any part in the 
sinfulness of the action. The followers of Manes or 
Manicheus solved the difficulty by maintaining, after 
the ancient Persians, two principles, the one good and 
the other evil; and some individuals and sects have 
not hesitated to affirm, that God is the Author of sin. 
These impious errors we indignantly reject ; but while 
we speak of them with abhorrence, let us beware lest, 
in attempting to explain the subject before us, we un- 
wittingly fall,into them, or say any thing which may 
imply, that our sins are chargeable upon God. 

First, God permits sinful actions:* ‘“* My people 
would not hearken to my voice, and Israel would none 
of me. So I gave them up to their own hearts’ lusts: 
and they walked in their own counsels.”’* ‘In times 
past, he suffered all nations to walk in their own 
ways;’’} that is, to practise idolatry, and to live in 
those sins with which the heathens were polluted. 
The permission of sinful actions does not import that 
he approves of them; for, as he is infinitely holy, sin 
must always be the object of his abhorrence; and 
accordingly, we find him testifying against the sins 
into which he permits men to fall, denouncing his 
threatenings against them, and actually punishing the 
sinners. Nor 1s permission to be considered as an in- 
active sufferance of events to take place, without know- 
ing them beforehand, or without being able to hinder 
them. Hither of these suppositions is unworthy of 
God; the one impeaches his omniscience, and the 
other his omnipotence. As things future are known 
to him, as well as things present, and as he de- 
clares the end from the beginning, so he is able, in 
many ways, to prevent creatures from acting. He can 
influence their thoughts and volitions ; he can withhold 
opportunities ; he can deprive them of ability; he can 
place obstacles before them, which it is not possible 
to surmount. Hence we may perceive what is im- 
plied in the permission of sinful actions. God does 
nothing to prevent them, except that he testifies against 
them by conscience, and by his word, which is full of 
dissuasions from sin and of considerations which have 
a moral tendency to restrain men from committing it. 
He does not keep them out of the way of temptation ; 
he does not take away the means of effecting their pur- 
poses ; he does not, by any influence upon their minds, 
repress their desires and inclinations; he does not 


* Ps, Ixxxi. 11, 12. t Acts xiv. 16. 
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represent to them, in a strong and efficacious man- 
ner, the wickedness of their conduct, or terrify them 

ith an apprehension of the consequences; he does not 
mploy other men to oppose them; he does not, as he 
. d do, change their hearts, and turn them to the 
and practice of holiness. It follows that, as they 
eft to themselves, in circumstances which afford 
full scope for the exercise of their natural dispositions, 
the sinful actions which God has permitted do not fail 
to take place. They are not in the number BP con 
tingencies, or of things which may, or may not hap- 

en: there is a certainty of the event, without which 
it could not be the object of the Divine foreknowledge. 
It has been said, that the permission of sinful actions 
is so far from being tnerely an inactive sufferance of 
them, that it implies a positive act of his will, in as 
much as he wills to permit sin for ends worthy of 
himself. And here this distinction is made, that God 
does not will sin considered in itself, but the permis- 
sion of sin, because evil itself cannot be the object 
of his will, but he must always will what is good. 
If sin is said to be the means of manifesting the 
Divine glory, it does not follow that God, who wills 
the end, must also will the mean considered in itself. 
Sin is in this case called a mean, not causally or effec- 
tively, but materially and objectively, as it furnishes 
an occasion of glorifying God. It is a mean, not in it- 
self, for its natural tendency is to dishonour him, but 
by accident, or in consequence of his wisdom, which 
brings good out of evil. He who wills the end, wills 
also the means, but not always with the same kind 
of will; for, if the means are of a different nature from 
the end, he may will the latter effectively because 
it is good, but the former only permissively because 
they are evil; the object of his will being not properly 
the means themselves, but the use of them. I know 
not whether youhaveclearly apprehended this distine- 
tion, nor am I sure that it will throw much light upon 
the subject; but I have mentioned it, because it has 


been considered as “> by some theological 


writers. 

Secondly, He limits s ctions ; for, we are not 
to suppose that, when he permits men to sin, or leaves 
them to themselves, he exempts them entirely from his 
control. Such a supposition would be inconsistent 
with the dependent condition of creatures, and with the 
character of God as the Governor of the world. They 
are at all times under his superintendence, and subject 
to such restraints as it may seem proper to his wis- 
dom to impose. Were the elements let loose, and suf- 
fered to exert all their fury, to mingle and conflict with 
unbridled rage, the earth would exhibit a scene of con- 
fusion and devastation, and the whole human race 
would be swept away in one general ruin. Similar 
would be the effect, if the appetites and passions, eman- 
cipated from physical and moral restraints, should dis- 
play all their violence and malignity. Ifambition, and 
avarice, and lust, and cruelty, and oppression, knew no 
bounds, the earth, where so much peace and comfort 
are enjoyed, would be fraustogge? into the image of 
hell; with this difference, that its inhabitants, being 
mortal, would gradually melt away by the calamities 
which they mutually inflicted, and the race would be- 
come finally extinct. The designs of the Almighty 
could not be carried on without the application of checks 
and restraints; they would be embarrassed and defeat- 
ed by the wayward movements of the wicked, driven 
hither and thither by the wild and tu ry fluctua- 
tions of their passions. If the reveng an had al- 

vays an opportunity to gratify his resentment, how 
nay lives would be lost, the preservation of which is 
necessary, not only for the comfort and prosperity of 
families, but for the continuation of the succession in a 
particular line, aad for other important purposes, which 
the individuals thus preserved are appointed ecom- 
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plish! Ifdespotic pow re suffered to gather strength 
and to extend its sway according to its lawless wish, 
the most flourishing regions of the earth would, in the 
progress of time, be characterized by the same stagna- 
tion of the human mind, the same decline of agricul- 
ture and the arts, the same degradation and consump- 
tion of the human species, which are seen in the fine 
countries that groan under the lig yoke of the ‘Turk- 
ish dominion. Had persecutors been able to carry in- 
to full effect their plans of destruction, the church of 
Christ must have long since existed only on the bloody 
page which recorded the fate ofits martyrs. But Pro- 
vidence opposed various obstacles to the rage of the 
Heathen emperors in the early ages, and to the still more 
diabolical procedure of Antichrist and his followers ; 
so that, although thousands and tens of thousands were 
the victims of their unhallowed power, a remnant was 
always saved ; the succession of the friends of truth 
was secured; and the prediction of our Saviour was 
fulfilled, that ‘“‘the gates of hell should not prevail” 
against his church.* “fhe remainder of the wrath of 
men thou restrainest.”’ God says to the wicked, as to 
the waves of the sea, ‘* Hitherto shall ye come, and 
no further.”? Their strength or courage fails; diffi- 
culties arise which deter them; or their are 
kept at bay by the opposing passions of others ; or they 
change their intentions, and of their own accord aban- 
don their work before it is finished. Such means are 
always at the command of Providence; and there is 
still another way. in which it can set bounds to the 
wickedness of men, by depriving them, through disea: 
or a sudden stroke, of bodily or mental ability, so tha 
they can sin no more; or by cutting them off in the 
midst of their projects, like Herod the persecutor, who 
was smitten by an angel, and perished in a miserable 
manner. 

Thirdly, He over-rules sinful actions, so as to ac- 
complish great and good designs by them; and thus 
he makes the wrath of man praise him. The envy of 
the sons of Jacob against their brother Joseph, which 
prompted them to sell him into Egypt, was the occa- 
sion of his elevation to the highest authority in that 
kingdom; in consequence of which he saved alive his 
father and his family, ina famine which afterwards 
took place. ‘‘Asfor you,” he said to them, “ ye thought 
evil against me, but God meant it unto goed, to brin 
it to pass, as it is this day, to save much people alive. ‘ 
The reproach and persecution of the ungodly, whic 
cause much disquiet and distress to the people of God, 
are made the means of exercising and strengthening 
their graces, and of fitting them more and more for a 
state of perfection. God ‘ chastens them” in this and 
in other ways, ‘‘ that they may be partakers of his holi- 
ness ;”’+ and.‘ their afflictions work for them a far more 
exceeding and eternal weight of glory.”’|} The intro- 
duction of sin into the world, which was followed by 
the fall and all its dreadful eonsequences, has given 
rise to the brightest manifestations of the glory of God, 
and the highest exercise of his benevolence, in the me- 
diation of Christ, and the salvation of the guilty through 
his blood. But although God turns evil to good, it by 
no means follows that men may do evil that good may 


come. His procedure is like that of a skilful physi- 
cian, W finding poison in existence, so proportions 
and mixes it with other ingredients, that it proves me- 


dicinal ; while they are like the man, who should first 
make a poison, and then administer it with a rash and 
a aie: hand. The natural tendency of sin is on- 
y to evil; and under the management of creatures, 


nothing but evil will result from it. No man, there- 


fore, should commit sin with a view to good, not only” 


because the mean which he employs is absolutely for- 
bidden, but because it is calculated to produce exact- 
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willing to pardon, but he w not cancel the guilt 
of the sinner, unless an atonement were offered for it. 
He would be just in justifying the ungodly; he would 
make ‘‘ mercy and truth meet together, righteousness 
and peace embrace each other.’’ Hence you perceive 
that the covenant could not have been made with men 
themselves; for to them the fulfilment of the terms 
would have been impossible. It could be made only 
with a Divine Person, who, joining himself to our 
nature, could bear almighty wrath, and magnify the 

law by perfect obedience. 
~The other party in the covenant of grace was the 
Son, who sustained a public character, and was the 
representative of his people. The second covenant, 
as we have said, could not have been made with men, 
e because they were under a sentence of condemnation 
for the violation of the first. No other creature, how- 
ever dignified and richly endowed with moral excel- 
lencies, was qualified to enter into a federal transaction 
with God in behalf of the guilty, because the terms 
were too high to be fulfilled even by the ability of an 
archangel. ‘The universe was not then in existence ; 
but that eye which sees the future as well as the pre- 
sent, did not behold in any of its provinces a single 
being, ae. was worthy to stand forth as an intercessor 
for our fallen race; and if a Divine person had not ap- 
peared to undertake the arduous task, our condition 
would have been as hopeless as that of the apostate 
angels, for whom no remedial scheme has been de- 
vised. But the Father appointed his own Son, as one 
who was both able and willing to befriend us; and 
 Saaaentg was assigned to him he most readily 
accepted. ‘Lo, I come: in the volume of the book 
it is written of me, I delight to do thy will, O my 
God; yea, thy law is within my heart.”* These words 
are expressive of his cheerful compliance with the 
terms of the covenant, and they are recorded in the 
volume of the divine decree, concerning the salvation 
of men, or of the scriptures, which are a faithful tran- 
script of it. Animated with zeal for the glory of his 
Father, and with ineffable love to perishing sinners, 
he “rejoiced in the habitable parts of the earth;”’ that 
___ is, it gave the highest pleasure to his benevolent heart 
* to assume the character of our Redeemer, although he 
was fully apprised of the humiliation and sufferings to 


. 
fee. 


which it would be necessary to submit, in order to ac- | p 


complish his design. 

- In consequence of his consent to the terms of the 
covenant, he was constituted the head or representa- 
tive of his people. He became a public person, who 
acted in the name of others. Some may think that, as 
men had not yet fallen, it would be more accurate to 
say, that it was then agreed that he should become 
their representative, as soon as their circumstances 
should require his interposition; but, if we believe 
that the covenant was made from eternity, and that 
they were chosen in him before the foundation of the 
world, there seems to be a necessity for admitting that 
he was invested with this character prior to the com- 
mencement of time. A new relation was formed be- 
tween him and the guilty, in virtue of which he was 
made answerable for their guilt, and came under an 
obligation to perform the obedience which they owed 
to the law, that his righteousness might be imputed to 
them, as if they had obeyed and suffered in anal own 
persons. That this doctrine has a foundation in Scrip- 
ture is evident from the comparison, formerly referred 
to, which Paul institutes between Christ and Adam, 
whom we acknowledge to have su | a federal re- 
lation to his children. ‘‘ But not as the offence, so 
also is the free gift. For if through the offence of one 
many be dead; much more the grace of God, and the 
gift by grace, which is by one man, Jesus Christ, hath 
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abounded unto many. And not as it was py one that 
sinned, so is the gift: for the judgment was by one to 
condemnation, but the free gift is of many offences 
unto justification. For if by one man’s offence death 
reigned by one; much more they which receive 
abundance of grace, and of the gift of righteousness, 
shall reign in life by one, Jesus Christ. ‘Therefore, 
by the offence of one judgment came upon all men 


condemnation; even so by the righteousness of one the 


free gift came upon all men unto justification of life. 
For cally one man’s disobedience many were made 
sinners; so by the obedience of one shall many be 
made righteous.”* ~I have quoted this long passage, 
in order to show you how the Apostle runs a parallel 
between Adam and Christ, with a design to teach us 
at once in what respect they agree, and also in what 
they disagree. ‘The disagreement consists in the dif- 
ference of the effects resulting from their respective 
agency, the one having been the cause of guilt and 
depravity, and death; the other, of righteousness and 
life. The agreement consists in their public charac- 
ter, and the representation of Christ is as clearly stated 
as that of the first man. In both cases the language 
is similar, and implies, not an accidental, but an in- 
stituted connexion between them and others, in conse- 
quence of which others are affected by what they 
have respectively done. By the one came condemna- 
tion, by the other justification; by the one we are made 
sinners, and by the other righteous. If Adam had not 


been our federal head, we should not have suffered by 


his first transgression more than by his subsequent 
sins, or by those of our nearer progenitors; and we 
may reason in the same manner, that, if Christ had not 


been our federal head, we should have been no more 


benefited by his obedience than by that of any of the 
saints. Its merit would have terminated in himself, 
and its influence upon us would have been merely that 
of example. 

In the Epistle to the Hebrews, Christ is called the 
surety of the covenant.t A surety is a person who 
gives security for another, that he will perform some- 
thing which the other is bound to do; that is, in case 
of failure, will perform it for him. The title, as given 
to our Saviour, implies that he came under an obliga- 
tion to fulfil the condition of the covenant for his peo- 
le. He undertook, as we shall afterwards see, to 
yield the obedience which they owed to the law, and 
to make satisfaction Divine justice for their sins. 
Some, however, have taken a different view of the 
matter. Christ, they say, is surety for God to man, 
or has pledged himself that, to those who enter into 
covenant with God, the promises shall be performed. 
It is true, that “all the promises in him are yea, and 
in him Amen, unto the glory of God;’’f or, in other 
words, that he has ratified them in this sense, that his 
blood having been shed as the price of the blessings 
which they contain, the performance of them ought to 
be confidently expected by believers. But the per- 
formance depends solely upon the justice and faithful- 
ness of God. A surety is admitted, when a doubt or 
suspicion is ootentaimaae! the person for whom he is 
bound, and his credit is brought forward to supply 
what is wanting in the other. Keeping this idea of a 
surety in mind, we shall perceive, to say the least, a 
manifest impropriety in calling Christ a surety for 
God; for it implies that the simple promise of God is 
not worthy of trust, and could not be depended upon 
till it was confirmed by the pledged truth of another. 
But the Scriptures represent the word of God as the 
sole ground of faith. We must believe, because he 


is true and faithful, and will not deceive us. it 


word is the highest possible security ; it stands — 


need of no confirmation; and if he has been pleased 


* Rom. y. 16-19. + Heb. vii; 22e= t 2 Cor, 4: 20: 
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to sanction it with his oath, it is not because an oath 
Was necessary to render it worthy of credit, but, in 


condescension to human infirmity. “God, willing. 


more abundantly to show unto the heirs of promise 
the immutability of his counsel, confirmed it by an 


oath; that by two immutable things, in which it was. 
_ impossible for God to.lie; we might have a strong 
ai 


solation, who-have fled for refuge to lay hold-upon 

hope set before-us.’’* The promise. is as immnu- 
table as the oath; and the latter was added, not to 
render the former more sure in itself, but to remove 
our unreasonable suspicions, , How could any person 
be a surety for God? Is his sincerity more fully as- 
certained? Has his faithfulness been. more clearly 
established ? .I know not what some men mean, nor 
am I sure that they understand themselves, when 
they say that Christ was surety for God. 

There are others who, granting that he was surety 
only for man, explain his suretiship in a manner not 
consonant to Scripture. He was surety, they say, 
that men 
quires from them-in the covenant of grace. In some 
instances, this mistake is founded. upon another res- 
pecting the nature of the covenant, as being an agree- 
ment entered into between God and men themselves, 
in which spiritual blessings are promised upon certain 
conditions. . I shall aftérwards consider this opinion ; 
and, in the mean time, I observe, that the notion of 
Christ’s being surety for our obedience, receives no 
countenance from Scripture. He has, indeed, obtain- 
ed for his people that grace by which they are ena- 
bled to obey; but the actual communication of it be- 
longs to the Father, who has engaged in the covenant 
to bestow it. The obedience of believers is secured, 
not by any pl which Christ has given‘in their 
name, but by t llowing promise of the Father: 
‘A new heart also will I give you, and a new spirit 
will I put within you; and I will take away the stony 
heart out of your flesh, and I will give you an heart 
of flesh. And I will put my Spirit within you, and 
cause you to walk in m s, and ye shall keep 

a 


my judgments, and do " 

A surety for a bank Ss is the only com- 
parison which the pres case will admit—is one 
who engages to gatisfy his creditors, by paying his 
debts. Hence, when Jesus Christ is called the 
Surety of the new. covenan meaning evidently 
is, tnat_he undertook to discharge the debt which 
sinners owed to the law and justice of God, the debt 
of obedience, and the debt of suffering. 

Our Saviour is farther called the Mediator of the 
covenant; a tithe which imports that he interposes 
between God and men with a view to reconcile them. 
‘‘ There is one God, and one Mediator between God 

men, the man Christ Jesus.’’{ For this office he 
is qualified by the constitution of his person. Possessed 
of the Divine nature from eternity, he agreed to as- 
sume the human, that he might be allied to both par- 
ties; and he knew how to establish a perfect har- 
mony between the glory of God and the salvation of 
his guilty creatures. There many observations 
to be made upon the necessi the Mediatorial of- 
fice, the qualification of our Saviour for it, and its ef- 
fects, that they would detain us too long from enter- 
ing upon the other parts of the subject. I shall there- 
fore reserve them for another occasion. 

The covenant by which men are saved is one, and 
was made with Christ before the foundation of the 
world. Many Theologians, however, f opinion, 
that there are two covenants conne the sal- 
vation of men, which they call th ant of re- 

ption, and the covenant of grace, and distinguish 
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ould perform the obedience which God re-. 


| conditi 
| there is merit in faith, which entitles us to salvation. 


| * Tsa. lv. 3. 


them in the following manne, The covenant of re- 


demption was made from eternity; but the covenant 
-of grace is made in time: The parties in the former 
‘are God and his Son, the parties in the latter are God 
and sinners: The covenant of redemption is the agree- 
ment between the Divine Persons, which we haye al- 
ready explained, and the condition of it is- the right- 
eousness of Christ; the covenant of grace is t 
agreement which God makes with sinners in the Gos- 
pel, promising to them spiritual and eternal blessings 
upon the condition of faith. There is no reason to ex- 
claim against this statement as fraught with danger- 
ous error; nor should we give way to that-weak zeal, 
which is startled at modes of expression different from 
our own, and hastily concludes, that they are meant 
to convey a difference of meaning. If we examine it 
with candour, we shall find that, in substance, it ac- 
cords with our own views of the subject. I acknow- 
ledge, that there does not appear to be any ground in 
‘Scripture for the notion of two covenants. . ‘he blood 
of Christ is called * thejgiped of the cevenant,’’-not 
* of the covenants,” as ay presume it would have’ 
been called, if it had been the condition of the cove- 
nant of redemption, and the foundation of the cove- 
nant of grace. The truth is, that what thomas) vanes 
call the covenant of grace, is merely the inistra- 
tion of what they call the covenant of redemption, for 
the purpose of communicating its blessings to those 
for whom they were intended ; and cannot be properly 
considered as a covenant, because it is not suspend 
upon a proper condition, as we shall presentl 
At the same time it is right to femark, that it is 
quently spoken of as a covenant, and is said to 
made with men themselves. ‘1 will make with y 
an everlasting covenant.’’* “This shall be the cov- 
enant that I will make with the house of Israel after 
those days, saith the Lord.”’+ ‘He hath made with 
me an everlasting covenant, ordered in all things and 
sure,’ I may add, that the Confession of Faith, 
which we receive as a standard of doctrine, alth 
we sometimes beg leave to dissent from some o 
expressions, gives the same view of the covenant of 
grace : ** Man, by his fall, having made himself inca- 
pable of life by the. covenant of works, the Lord was 
pleased to make a second, commonly called the cove- 
nant of grace ; whereby he freely offereth unto sinners 
life and salvation by Jesus Christ, requiring of them 
faith in him, that they may be saved, and promising 
to give unto all those that are ordained unto life his 
Holy Spirit, to make them willing and able to be- 
lieve.’’||/ Still I am persuaded that the doctrine 
taught in our church, which has been adopted also- by 
many others, is more accurate, that the covenant by 
which we are saved is one, whether you call it, the 
covenant of redemption, or the covenant of grace, for 
neither the one name nor the other is found in the 
Scripture ; and that what some call the covenant of 
grace, is nothing but the dispensation by which the 
benefits that Christ purchased by his obedience and 
death are imparted tolbeliovers. 
The use of the term condition, in reference to the 
covenant of grace, may also be considered as objec- 
tionable, because it commonly means something, which 
when done by one party, gives a right to what was» 
promised by the other. To call faith, therefore, the 
of the covenant, may seem to imply, that. 


This, howev 


from being the meaning of those 
whose senti are at present considering. The 
term is used in a lower sense, and simply 
signifies something which goes before another, and 
without which the other cannot be obtained. They do 
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not assign merit to faith, but simply precedence. Ac- 
cording to them, faith is the condition of the covenant, 
because the promise of salvation will be performed to 
none but believers. They hold as well as we, that it 
is only the means of obtaining an interest in.the salva- 


#tion offered in the Gospel ; and that it is itself an effect 


of grace, being wrought in the heart: by the Spirit of 
regeneration. If they err, then, it is not in sentiment, 
but in language; and we should be cautious in affirm- 
ing that they err even here, lest the censure should re- 
coil upon persons of whomiimetre accustomed to speak 
with great veneration, and to whom some are. disposed 
to look up as almost infallible oracles, the framers of 
those public standards which we have adopted; for 
they did not hesitate to make use of the obnoxious 
term. “The grace of God,” they say in the Larger 
Catechism, ‘‘is manifested in the second covenant, in 
that he freely provideth and offereth to sinners a Medi- 
ator, and life and salvation by him; and requiring faith 
as the condition to. interest hem in him, promiseth and 
giveth his Holy Spirit to all his elect, to work in them 
that faith, with all other saving graces.’’* As, however, 
the word, condition, has been often employed in an un- 
scriptural sense, and is apt to suggest false ideas to the 
ignorant and unwary, it is more prudent to lay it aside. 

I remark by the way, that the vehemence with which 


“some in our church have opposed the use of the term, 


while they might have known that nothing improper 


was meant by it, is altogether unjustifiable. It arose 


ther from ignorance that the term is found in our 
andards, or from dishonest zeal, which condemns in 
nm antagonist’ what it tolerates in a friend. And here 
we may remark the improper conduct of most churches 
in reference to their standards, Having once adopted 
them, they regard them as the laws of the Medes and 
Persians, which must never be altered. As if their 
infallibility were ascertained, they are never subjected 
evision; whereas they should be frequently revised, 
such changes may be made. in sentiment and lan- 
guage as are suggested by more correct views of the 
Scriptures. ‘Then we should have ayoided the awk- 


‘wardness of having standards to which we assent with- 


out reserve or qualification, but in which there are 
expressions that we cannot use without incurring the 
suspicion of error. I know only of one exception from 
this practice, so unbecoming Protestants and daily 


-’ students of the Seriptures.t+ 


b> 


‘acted perfect obedience; but now 
_ sincere obedience, in consideration of the infirmity of | 
man, who, being enfeebled by sin; and surrounded. 


We cannot exercise the same indulgence towards 
every view which has been taken by Theologians of 
the covenant of grace, for, by some, it has been gross- 
ly misrepresented, so that nothing remains but the 
name. According to them, the design of the death of 
Christ was to make God reconcileable to sinners, and 
to procure a new covenant with them, in.which pardon 


_ and eternal life are promised on the condition of faith, 
“repentance, and obedience. 
faith alone the condition of the covenant, we must be- 


If sometimes they call 


ware of being imposed upon by the sound of a word, 
to which they have affixed a peculiar meaning favour- 
able to their own system ; for it does not signify, as in 
the language of other divines, reliance upon Jesus 
Christ alone for salvation, but such a belief of the truth 
as leads to obedience, and derives all its value and 
efficacy from its effects. Having erected this fanciful 
structure, they give it the name of 'the new covenant, 
the gospel covenant, or the covenant of grace, because 
they pretend God has manifes is grace in it by 
proposing easier terms. In th f covenant, he ex~- 
he requires only 


* Quest. 32. 

+ It is believed that the exception here alluded to, was that 
of the Protestant Church of France, which revised its standards 
at every period of two years. 


are as impossible as perfect obedience. 
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with temptations, is incapable of complying with the 
strict demands of the original law. ‘The remedy, in 
this case, is repentance for defects and transgressions ; 
and, through the mediation of Christ, God accepts of 
our upright endeavours to serve him. But, whatever 
name may be given to this imaginary transaction, It is 
truly and formally a covenant of works, the nature of 
which consists in suspending the reward upon certain 
performances, whether -they be many or few, difficult 
oreasy. That is a covenant of works, which makes 
works of any kind the condition of the promise. The 
words of the’Apostle are express, and expose the vanity 
and criminality-of this attempt to join together two 
things, which.are, and ever will be opposed to each 
other: ‘If it be by grace, then is it no more of works, 
otherwise grace is no more grace. But if it be of 
works, then is it no more of grace; otherwise work is 
no more work.’’* ws by which 


There are only two lay 
men can hope to be saved, the law of works, and the 
law of faith; of which the former says, ‘‘ Do this, and 
thou shalt live ;”?-but-this is the language of the latter, 
‘To him that worketh. not, but_believeth in: him that 
justifieth the ungodly, his faith is counted for righte- 
queoge si The scheme which we are now consider- 
ing, is a clumsy and audacious attempt to blend toge- 
ther two methods of salvation which are essentially 
different. It supposes, besides, what is absolutely 
impossible, that God may relax the strictness of his 
law, and require less from men than he once did, be- 
cause they are become unable to give more. But how 
could God demand less, if he be the same holy and 
righteous being that he was in the beginning? The 
inability of men to. yield perfect obedience, is not 
owing to him but to themselves, and consists in un- 
willingness, in aversion of heart. It does not conse- 
quently deprive him of his rights, nor would it be wor- 
thy of his character to lower the standard because his 
subjects are dissatisfied with it, and by doing so, to 
give his sanction to their unjustifiable revolt. Are 
they not commana ove him with all their heart, 
and soul, and mind, < rength? and to love their 
neighbour as. themselves? And is not this the whole 
of the law; the utmost that was ever required? ‘Do 
‘we make void the Jaw throngh faith? God forbid: 
yea, we establish the law.”’{. I add, that, although it 
were granted that » repentance, and sincere obe- 
dience are now accepted ch th of perfect righteous- 


ness, the covenant, of which these were the condition, 
would not deserve to be called the covenant of grace 
on account of the easiness of its terms. None will 
deem them easy but the man who is ignorant of him- 
self, and of the total corruption of human nature. To 
us, in whose flesh there dwells no good thing, they 
The person 
who is reduced to the last stage of weakness by a 
mortal disease, is as incapable of raising a weight of 
ten pounds, as a weight of a hundred. I conclude, 
therefore, that this view of the covenant of grace is 
erroneous, has no foundation in Seripture, is contrary 
to the moral mn God, fosters pride, overthrows 


‘the Gospel of Christ, and is calculated to deceive 


sinners, with the vain hope of obtaining salvation by. 
their own efforts, while the terms which it proposes 
are not more within the compass of their ability than 
the strictést and most extensive demands. Py 
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¢ Engag agement to perform it into which the Son entered—The 
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Condition included, First, Perfect Obedience to the Precepts 
of the Law; Secondly, Satisfactory Sufferings for the Sins of 
his People—Promises of the Covenant considered as the 

- respected Christ himself and as they respected the Elect— 
View of the Blessings promised to.the Elect. 


A COVENANT is an agreement between two parties 
who come under mutual engagements. Something is 
to be done by one of the parties, in consequence of 
which the other party binds himself to do another thing 
in return. When a master, for example, enters into an 
agreement or covenant with a servant, he prescribes 
certain duties to be performed by the servant, and 
promises to recompense him with suitable wages. By 
consenting to the compact, the servant becomes bound 
to perform the stipulated work, and the master is bound 
to bestow the reward when the term of labour is finished. 
In a covenant therefore, there are two parts, a condition 
with a ise ; and sometimes a penalty is added to 
be exec case of failure. The two former are 
found in venant of grace; and I now proceed to 
consider them in their order. 

The condition of a covenant is that work or service 
which gives the performer a right to the promised re- 
ward. In to learn what was the condition of the 
covenant of ce, let us remember that Jesus Christ, 
by becoming the surety of his people, took upon him- 
self those terms which it would have been necessary 
for them to fulfil, in order to obtain the favor of God, 
and a title to happiness. What these were, will ap- 
pear, if we consider the original obligation under which 
man was placed by his Creator, and the situation into 
which he had brought himself by disobedience. The 
first covenant enjoined perfect obedience to the Divine 
law as the condition of life ; and the will of the Maker 
of the covenant was signified to Adam, in the prohibi- 
tion to taste the fruit of the tree of the knowledge 
of good and evil. As the prohibition was not founded 
on the nature of things, but on the sovereign will of 
God, it was a clear intimation to our first parent, that 
his-hope of continued and au ented felicity was sus- 
pended upon his unreserv nission to the authori- 
ty of his Creator. He w vey him in every thing, 
and to ask no reason but his command ; he was to live 
for him alone, and to consecrate all his powers to his 
service. Such was the original condition of the cove- 
nant; but something more is no manded, in conse- 
quence of the melancholy cha which has taken 
place in the circumsta of man. As he was a falli- 
ble creature, a penalty was added in the beginning to 
enforce the precept, and to vindicate the honour of the 
Lawgiver, if the covenant was violated. To this pen- 
alty, Adam became obnoxious as Soon as he had sinned ; 
and his descendants are under the sentence of death, 
which was first pronounced upon him. 

ence we perceive what must have been, and actual- 
ly was, the condition of the covenant of grace. For 
what was requisite that fallen man might enjoy peace 
with his offended Maker, and regain the happiness 
which he had lost by transgression? Although the first 
covenant had been broken, its claims subsisted in full 
force. It still demanded that p t obedience which 
man had failed to yield, and in consequence of this fail- 
ure, farther demanded that its penalty or curse should 
be executed upon the guilty. As man could not him- 
self satisfy these claims, they devolved upon his surety, 
and i too, without any abatement; for, to suppose 
them to have been relaxed, on account of the dignity of 
the person, and his intimate relation to the Father, is to 
suppose God to have been less holy and ju: the cov- 
enant of grace, than in the covenant of works. 
see, then, that the fulfilment of the terms of the one cov- 
enant, was the express condition of the other. All that 
‘Yor. The from sinners was required from their Sa- 
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. The second pl could not be established 
by an exact compliance with the requisition the 
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first. And the demands of the first covenant were en- 
larged by the breach of it ; for, from man in a state of 
innocence, it required only obedience to its precepts ;. 
but from guilty man, and from Christ his representa- 
tive, it required not only obedience but suffering. , 
Before I proceed to explain, more distinetly, the con- 
dition of the covenant, there are some remarks to b 
made upon the engagement into which our Saviour en-— 
tered to perform it. The engagement was perfectly 
voluntary on his part; there existed no prior obligation, 
nor was there any auth y which he could be com- 
pelled to it. As a divi rson, he was subject to no 
law, and acknowledged no superior; for, although we 
call the Father the first Person of the Trinity, we do 
not assign to him any pre-eminence of dignity and 
power, but merely state the order of subsistence. To. 
suppose the Son to be inferior 10 him, would be incon- 
sistent with the belief, that the same individual essence, 
and consequently the same perfections belong equally 
to both. He * thought it Ore bery to be equal with 
God.”* Supreme dominio ae ak attached to 
true and proper Divinity. The Son is “ Kings of kings, 
and Lord of lords.” With this supreme authori 
which we attribute to him, the engagement into whic 
he entered to perform the condition of the covenant, 
was not incompatible. It was an act of his will, con- 
curring with his Father in the scheme of redemption, 
and consenting to execute the part of the work which 
was allotted to him; butit did not imply a present sub- 


assumption of an inferior station. - It was merely a pur- 
pose thus expressed, to assume that station at the pro 
er period; a promise to descend to the earth in the ful- 
ness of time, and to appear in the form of a servant. 
By this promise of obedience, to be afterwards perform=- 
ed in the nature of man, the Son, as God, no more sub- 
jected himself to the Father, than the Father subjected 
himself to the Son, by promising to give hima right to 
demand the stipulated reward. I would not, however, 
understood to insinuate, that he was not, from eternit 
constituted our Surety, and that he only assumed his 
character at a posterior date. If grace was given to usin 
Christ before the world began, and the eleet were then 
chosen in him to salvation, there seems to be a necessi- 
ty for admitting, that a relation was then formed be- 
tween him and his people; but it could not immediately 
have all the effect which it afterwards had, when he 
was manifested in the flesh. But it gave him a present 
interest in them ; it was the foundation of that gracious 
economy which commenced after the fall, and which he 
carried on by his Spirit, and by the external ministry of 
angels and prophets; and it was the ground on which” 


jection to the authority of his Father, or the ra 


‘ 


God pardoned sinners, and bestowed spiritual blessings - 


upon them, prior to the incarnation and death of his 
Son. i 

I shall afterwards take an opportunity to speak of 
Christ as Mediator, and of the mysterious constitution 
of his person. It is certain that he is Mediator in both 
natures, the divine and the human; and hence it may 
seem to follow, that in both he is subject to the Father; 
and the diffieulty remains, how one Divine Person 
could be subject to another. The proper solution of it, 
I think, is to consider the subjection, so far as the 
divine nature was concerned, as merely economical ; 
and, being voluntary on the part of the Son, submitted 
to only for a time, and to promote a particular design, 
it manifestly does not imply any degradation. 
not surrender his Divinity, or any of his perfections, 
or any of his rig yut solely consented to sustain, 
for a season, a subordinate office, for the glory of the 
Godhead, and the salvation of a perishing world. Re- 
taining his original glory, he was pleased to draw a 
veil over it in the eyes of men; to empty himself, ac- 
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cording to the strong language of Scripture, and take 
upon him the form of a servant. The case would be 


similar, as far, at least, as human can resemble Divine 
things, if the son of a king, who was associated with 
him in the throne, should condescend, for reasons of 
state, to receive and execute the orders of his father. 
His title to supreme authority would be unimpaired, 
‘and, in fact, he would actually retain it undiminished, 
although he had waived the exercise of it for a time. 
The subjection of the human nature to the Father, was 
real, like that of any other creature to the Creator. _ It 
was different, indeed, from — other creature, in this 
respect, that the second person of the Trinity had 
united it to himself; but, in consequence of this union, 
there was no communication of properties from the one 
nature to the other, so that the human was deified, and 
raised above-the authority of law. Although subsist- 
ing in the same hypostasis with the divine nature of 
the Son, it continued perfectly distinct, and was con- 
sequently under the same moral obligation, which 
binds the highest as well as the lest creature to 
obey the will of the Author of its being. We may 
therefore say, that Christ as Mediator was subject to 
his Father, using the word, subject, in such a sense as 
is not inconsistent. with his Supreme Divinity, and 
always remembering, that his subjection in the divine 
nature was voluntary and temporary, but.in the human. 
nature is necessary and perpetual. The necessity of 
maintaining the subjection of his whole person as 
sustaining the mediatorial character to the Father is 
obvious, because the acts of his’ human nature alone 
would not have accomplished the redemption of his 
people. A higher agency was requisite to fulfil the 
terms of the covenant. The Son of God must be made 
under the law, and the Lord of glory must be cruci- 
fied. ’ 

I now proceed to speak more particularly of the con- 
dition of the covenant, which our Surety fulfilled. In 
many theological books, we are taught that it compre- 
hended the three following things, holiness of nature, 
righteousness of life, and satisfaction for sin by suffer- 
ings and death. To answer these demands, our Re- 
deemer assumed human nature without a stain, gave 
perfect obedience to the precepts of the law, and shed 
his blood as an atonement for sin. Iam disposed to 
To 
the second and third particular I have no objection, 
and believe that they were truly the terms of the cov- 
enant; but I do not see that the first was any part of 
the condition. My reason for dissenting in this in- 
stance from the common opinion, is that, besides satis- 
faction to divine justice, which is now required in con- 
sequence of sin, no other thing can be conceived to_be 
the condition of the covenant of grace, which was not 
the condition of the covenant of works. Now, holi- 
ness of nature was not part of that condition, because 
man already was possessed of it when the covenant 
was made, and all therefore that could be required of 
him was, that he should act agreeably to the principles 
and dispositions with which his Maker had endowed 
him.. A condition bears reference to the. future, and 
implies something to be done. No man enters into a 
covenant with another, on the ground of what he at 
present is, but on the ground of what he promises to 
beor todo. God did not promise eternal life to Adam, 
because he had a holy nature, but in the event of his 
obeying the command which he had given him respect- 
ing the tree of knowledge. The only condition pre- 
scribed to him was obedience, and it is the only condi- 
tion, therefore, which could be prescribed to his Surety. 
It is true indeed that man, having lost the holiness of 
his nature, is bound to account for it; but this is done, 


* 
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tual: and being indispensably necessary to communion 
with God and the enjoyment of heaven, it is restored 
to the elect by the operation of his Spirit. The holi- 
ness of his human nature, I consider rather as a quali- 
fication for the work which he was appointed to per- 
form, than as any part of the work itself. It was 
necessary that it should be a holy thing, not only be- 
cause an impure nature would not have been admitted 
into personal union with the divine, but because it 
would not have been acceptable to God, or capable of 
performing a single action of which he would approve. 
Its holiness was an indispensable pre-requisite, accord- 
ing to his own saying. ‘First make the tree good, 
and then the fruit will be good.”” The Father there- 
fore engaged to provide it, and actually gave it to him 
at the appointed time. _‘‘ Wherefore, when he cometh 
into the world, he saith, Sacrifice and offering thou 
wouldst not, but a body hast thou prepared me.”’* 
These are the words of our Saviour, and they imply, 
that the human nature was given to him by his F 
that he might have something to offer, ni ely, the 
immaculate oblation of his body and soul. We believe 
that all that our Saviour did and suffered in the cha- 
racter of our Surety was meritorious of salvation. But 
there is no merit in the simple possessor a gift, 
however excellent in itself; and merit arises from the 
proper use of the gift, from the use of it according to 
the will of the giver, and for the purposes which he 
had in view in bestowing it. The holiness of the 
human nature of Christ was a gift of his Father, by — 
which he was qualified for his work, and in receiving 
it, considered as a man, he was passive. There was 
therefore no place for merit, although his unspotted 
purity was in the highest degree pleasing in the eyes 
of his Father. His merit consisted in the use of the 
gift, in retaining his holy nature amidst all the temp- 
tations of Satan and the world, and in exerting its 
faculties in the service of his Father. It could not 
therefore be a part of the condition of the covenant, 
which consisted in active duties, in doing something 
which God had enjoined, and to which he had pro- 
mised a reward. For these reasons, I reject the first 
particular, which is usually mentioned as included in 
the condition of the covenant, and shall confine your 
attention to the second and the third. 

First, The Father required from our Surety perfect 
obedience to the precepts of the law. Such obedience 
was demanded from man under the first covenant; and 
as the obligation of the moral law is not founded on 
occasional circumstances, but o e nature and relation 
of God and his creatures, the same obedience must 
have been required in the second. There was no pos- 
sibility that man could obtain happiness unless this 
obedience was performed by himself, or by another 
whom the Lawgiver should admit to act im his name. 
‘‘ If thou wilt enter into life, keep the commandments,” 
is the answer. which the law returns to the sinner, who 
asks what he shall do to inherit that life. . It is evi- 
dent that the same obedience was required from our 
Saviour, when acting as our federal head. As he is 
said to have been made under the law, when he was 
made of a woman, so we hear him expressing, in the 
view of his future incarnation, his intention to fulfil it: 
“‘T delight to do thy will, O my God; yea, thy law 
is within iy heart.” He knew and loved the law, 
and he came into the world to honour it by submission 
to its authority. He was always ready to recognise 
his obligation to. obedience. By receiving baptism 
from the hands of his forerunner, he solemnly and 
publicly dedicated himself to the service of his Father; 
and his whole conduct. was a commentary upon his 
own declaration: ‘I must work the works of him that 


sent me while, it is day; the night cometh, when no — 


not by substituting the holiness of the human nature 
ye 
re 


of Christ as a compensation for the want of it, but by 
his atonement on the cross for all sin original and ac- 
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man can work. As longasl 
light of the world.”* Accordin 
around him the light of holiness, 
ly doctrine.. In every relation and condition of life, in 
his conduct towards friends and enemies, in peace and 
‘in trouble, before the eyes of the public and in retire- 
ment with his own followers, he exhibited .a perfect 
gore of it. He glorified God, he loved man, he 

ent about doing good. As he boldly challenged his 
enemies to convict him of sin, so he reckoned with the 
utmost-confidenece upon the approbation of his Father. 
‘He that sent me, is with me; the Father hath not 
at a alone, for I do always those things that please 
him. 

It may be objected, that the obedience of Christ, 
however perfect, could not be available for us, since 
he owed it for himself, because as man he was sub- 
ject to the same moral law, which is obligatory upon 
al] mankind. Its merit, therefore, could not be im- 
rs, but must have terminated upon him- 
; nt answers may be returned to this ob- 
jection. It may be said, in the first place, that, al- 
though it was performed in the human nature, it was 
the obedience of our Mediator in his whole person, 
and consequently, that he did not owe it for himself, 
because, the Son of God, he was not subject to 
the law. It may be alleged, indeed, thats Mediator 
he was subject to the Father ia the sense already .ex- 
plained ; but it should be considered that, this sub- 
jection being voluntary, the obedience which resulted 
from it was not necessary for himself, and’ could 
therefore be accepted in behalf of those for whose 
benefit it was intended. It may be said again, that 
even his human nature owed no obedience for itself, 
in order to its admission into heaven, but in virtue 
of its union to his Divine person, was immediately 
entitled to all the glory and felicity of which it was 
capable. Whatever obedience, therefore, he performed 
upon earth and in a state of humiliation and trial, was 
not upon his own account; and hence, according to 
justice, the benefit of it might be transferred to his 

ple. It may be said onee more, that, although the 
human nature of Christ was necessarily subject to the 
law of God as the eternal rule of righteousness to all 
intelligent creatures, yet it was from choice that it be- 
cane apices to the law in that particular form, in 
which it was binding upon men. To them it bore the 
form of a covenant; but this form was incidental and 
temporary, and ie have ceased as soon‘as the con- 


dition was fulfilled he obligation of the Jaw under 
this consideration,” says Dr. Owen, “ ceaseth when 
we come to the enjoyment of the reward. It obligeth 
us no more formally by its command, Do this and 
live, when the life promised is enjoyed. In this sense, 
the Lord Christ was not-made subject to the law for 
himself, nor did yield obedience unto it for himself. 
For he was not obliged unto it by virtue of his created 
condition. Upon the first instance of the union of his 
natures, being holy, harmless, undefiled, and separate 
from sinners, he might, notwithstanding the law that 
he was made subject unto, have been stated.in glory. 
For he that was the obftct jaf all divine worship, 
needed not any new obedience to- procure for hima 
state of blessedness. And had he naturally, merely 
by virtue of his being a creature, been subject to the 
law im this sense, he must have been so eternally, 
he is not. For those things which ‘depend 

upon the natures of God and the creature, are 
eternal and immutable... Wherefore, as the law in this 
: was given unto us, not absolutely, but with res- 
Peet ant a future state and reward; so the Lord 
Christ did voluntarily subject himself unto it for us, 
and his a eet was for us, and not. for 
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jection, that it cannot be consisten dvanced by 
those who acknowledge the representation of Adam, 
and believe that, although he was subject to the law 
on his own account, and bound to. obey its precepts 
for himself, yet, if he had fulfilled the terms of the 
covenant, his descendants would have been entitled to 
the promised reward onthe ground of his obedience: 
If his obedience could have been considered as vir- 


himself.”’* I may subjoin to these mi to the ob- 


tually the obedience of his posterity, there is evident- _ 


ly no reason why the obedience of Christ should not 

have been accepted on the behalf of his people, and 

have entitled them to ward promised in the coy- 

enant of grace, even a ugh it were true that he was 

himself personally bound to perform it.’ The will of 

God was sufficient to establish a relation between the: 
acts of the representative and the represented, in the 
one case as well as in the other. , 

In the second place, I proceed to observe, That the 
Father required from our Surety satisfaction for tha 
sins of his peo When a covenant is broken, the 
promise made e other party is no longer binding, 
and the penalty, if there be one, is inflicted. Hence 
man, having failed to perform the stipulated obedience, 
became subject to,the curse; and the justice of God 
demanded the execution of it. There were only two. 
ways in which he could escape his righteous doom; 
either by an act of mercy on the part of his Judge re- 
mitting the punishment, or by the substitution of an- 
other person, who should bear it in his room. To the 
first method were opposed the purity and rectitude o 
the Divine nature, which holds sin in abhorrence, an 


will not permit it to pass with impunity. The second _ 


was therefore adopted. Let it be here observed that, 
while the claim of the law to a full compensation for 
the wrong which it had sustained was established, 
there was in the present case a relaxation of its se- 
verity, by the admission of a substitute. It is evident 
that its original sanction required the punishment of the 
transgressors.  ‘* In the day thou eatest thereof,’’ the 
law said to Adam, “thou shalt surely die,t and not 
another for thee ;”? and on this ground he and all his 
descendants might have been called upon to answer, 
each for himself. The law itself does not know a 
substitute, and would not admit one. 
therefore, to a gracious dispensation of the Lawgiver 
that Jesus Christ was constituted the Surety of sin 

ners. The sovereign will adopted this expedient. as 
the only one by which our ruined race could be res- 
tored, and the glory of all his perfections could be dis- 
played in our salvation. As the execution of the pen- 
alty upon the actual transgressors, would have invol ved 
them in total and irretrievable perditioh, a substitute 
was appointed who was able to bear it. ‘ All we, 
like sheep, have gone astray; we have turned every 
one to his own way, and the Lord hath laid upon him 
the iniquity of us all.” ‘The satisfaction of Christ 
was an eminent part of the condition of the covenant, 
and is mentioned as such in several places of Scrip- 
ture: ** When thou shalt make his soul an offering for 
sin,” or rather, ‘* when his soul shall offer a sin-offer- 
ing, he shall see his seed, he shall prolong his days, 
and the pleasure of the Lord shall prosper in his 


hand.’’|| ‘I'he condition enjoined is, that he should be 


an explatory sacrifice; and the promise is, that he 
should be rewarded with immortal life, and the rey 
demption of his spiritual seed. ‘* He hath made him 
to be sin for us, who knew no sin; that we might be 
made the righteousness of God in him.’’§ He who 
was perfectly immaculate could be made sin only b 

imputation; which does not imply that he was pol- 
luted with sin, or accounted an actual - transgressor, 


* Owen on Justification, chap. xii. + Geb ti 1% 
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but merely that he was made answerable for the sins of 


those whom ad undertaken to represent. ‘* Christ 
hath redeemed us from the curse of the law, being 
made a curse for us.”* The curse is the sentence 
dooming the transgressor to punishment; and Christ 
was made a curse, by being subjected to that sentence, 
in consequence of his voluntary assumption of the of- 
fice of a Surety. 7 : 
How, it may be asked, could the sufferings of Christ 
be satisfactory for the offences of others? . We ac- 
knowledge in this case a relaxation of the law; but 
does it not defeat the ends of justice? 


‘them; for, although this is true, and was necessary to 


his suffering in their room, he was in reality.a totally 
different person, and his sufferings were not literally 
theirs. If the ends of justice had required that the 
transgressors of the law should undergo the penalty 
in their own persons, it is plain that Christ would 
have died in vain, because substitution could not have 
been admitted.. But, if it was only required that com- 
pensation should be made to the 1 for the injury 
which it had sustained, the sufferings of Christ might 
be available for us, as we see in the case of a debtor 
whose creditor is fully satisfied by the payment of the 
surety, although the debtor himself should be forever 
insolvent. The death of Christ, in consequence of his 
superior dignity, established, still more than the death 
of the guilty would have done, the authority of the 
law, and fully demonstrated that its precepts are just 
as well as holy: that its penalty is not a vain-threat- 
ening, but that between sin and punishment there is 
an inseparable connexion; that God is righteous, and 
shall not be disobeyed with impunity. This is all that 


. would have been accomplished by the execution of 


the penalty upon sinners themselves, and all that was 
necessary to uphold the moral government of God. 
There was a mixture of grace-in this dispensation; 
but it did not set aside, or in any degree impair the 


rights of the law. 


- But how, it may be asked again, could the suffer- 
ings of Jesus Christ. satisfy for the sins of ‘a great 
multitude which no man can number, out of all na- 
tions, and kindreds, and people, and tongues?’ The 
common answer is, that the transcendent value of his 
sufferings was the consequence of the dignity of his 
nature; and it seems to be sufficient. His sufferings 
were limited in degree, because the nature in which 
he endured them was finite; but their merit was in- 
finite, because the suffering nature was united to the 
Son of God. An idea, however, seems to prevail, that 
his sufferings were the-same in degree. with those to 
which his people were liable; that he suffered not 
only in their room, but that quantum of pain and sor- 
row which, if he had not interposed, they should have 
suffered in their own persons through eternity ; and so 
far has this notion been carried by some, that they 
have maintained that his sufferings would have been 
greater or less, if there had been one more, or one 
fewer to be redeemed. According to this system, the 
value of his sufferings arose, not from the dignity of 
his person, but from his power. The use of his Di- 
vine person in this case, was not to enhance the merit 
of his sufferings, but to strengthen him to bear them. 
If this is true, it was not necessary that he should 
have taken human nature into personal union with 
himself; it was only necessary that he should have 
sustained it; and this he could have donevalthough it 
had subsisted by itself. ‘That the sufferings of the 
man Christ Jesus were greater than those which a 
mere mortal could have borne, will be readily granted ; 
but, although it does not become us to set limits to 


ae: yet we cannot conceive him, I think, 
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‘a man, to have sustained the 
whole load o: vengeance, which would have 
overwhelmed countless myriads of men through an 
everlasting duration. By its union to himself, his hu- 
man nature did not become:infinite in power; it was 
not even endowed with the properties of an angel, but 
continued the same essentially with human nature in 
all other men. Nor is the supposition which we are 
considering, at all necessary ; for as, in virtue of the- 
union, the sufferings of his human nature were the 
sufferings of the Son of God, they acquired an incal- 
culable intensity of value, and were equivalent to the 
sufferings of all his people, as his obedience was 
equivalent to the obedience which they were bound in- 
dividually to perform. The will of God determined 
their degree, and the dignity of his person imparted a 
worth to them above all price. This view of the sub- 
ject does not oceur, I believe; in some of our Theolo- 
gical systems, and in our popular books; but I per- 
suade myself that it is just, and is. preferable to the 
loose declamatory expressions which we n hear 
with respect to the greatness of his sufferings. 

Thave now shown you what was the condition of 
the covenant of grace. It included the obedience of 
our Surety to the precepts of the law, and his satis- 
factory sufferings... These constitute his r¢ghteousness, 
by which we are justified; aterm of frequent occur- 
rence in the: Scriptures, which signifies his perfect 
conformity to the law, in all its demands. : 

I now proceed to speak of the promises of the cove- ° 
nant. They are distinguished into two classes; the 
one including the promises which immediately res- 
pected Christ himself; and the other, the promises 
which respect his elect. - 

In relation to Christ himself; God promised to fur- 
nish him with all necessary preparation for the ar- 
duous work which he had undertaken to’ perform. 
The promise of a human nature in which he might 
fulfil the law, is referred to in the following words, 
which were formerly quoted: ‘* Sacrifice and offering 
thou wouldest not, but. a body hast thou prepared 
me ;”’* and it was performed when the power of the 
Highest overshadowed the blessed virgin, and the 
holy thing which was born of her was called the Son 
of God. The promise of the holy and supernatural 
endowments by which that nature would be fitted for 
the discharge of its duty, is thus expressed by the 
prophet Isaiah: ‘The Spirit of the Lord. shall rest 
upon him, the spirit of wisdom and understanding, the 
spirit of counsel and might, the spirit of knowledge, 
and of the fear of the Lord; and shall make him of | 
quick understanding in the fear of the Lord.’’} In the 
writings of the same prophet, our Saviour himself 
describes, in figurative language, his preparation for 
his office by the power of his Father :—* The Lord 
hath called me from the womb; from the bowels of 
my mother hath he made mention of my name. And 
he hath made my mouth like a sharp sword ; in the 
shadow of his hand hath he hid me, and made me a 
polished shaft; in his quiver hath he hid me; and 
said unto me, **Thou art my servant, O Israel, in 
whom I will be glorified.”+ ‘These promises were 
performed by the abundant communication, the com- 
munication not by measure, of the Holy Ghost in his 
graces and gifts, of which there was a visible sign at 
his baptism, when the Spirit descended like a dove, 
and rested upon him. : : : : 

-Again, the father promised to support him in his 
work. It was a work attended with such difficulties, 
that created power, although unimpaired by sin, would 
have been totally inadequate to it; and it was * be 
performed in human nature, which had failed i an 
easier undertaking, even when possessed of untainted 
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innocence, and of faculties in all their freshness and 
vigour. Our Saviour was encour ed by the assurance 
of the Divine presence and assistance: “ Behold my 
servant whom I uphold; mine elect, in whom my 
soul delighteth: I have put my Spirit upon him, and 
he shall bring forth judgment to the Gentiles.—He 
shall not fail, nor be discouraged, till he has set judg-' 
ment in the earth; and the isles shall wait for his 
law.—I the Lord have called thee in righteousness, 
and will hold thine hand, and will keep thee, and give 
thee for a covenant of the people, and for a light of the 
Gentiles; to open the blind eyes, to bring out the 
prisoners from the prison, and them that sit in dark- 
ness out of the prison-house,’”’* Accordingly we find 
him firmly depending upon these promises on the most 
trying occasions. The Lord God will help me, there- 
fore shall I not be confounded; therefore have I set 
my face like a flint, and I know that I shall not be 
ashamed.”’+ In the spirit of unshaken faith, when his 
enemies were conspiring against him, and his. few 
friends were about to forsake him, he said to his dis- 
ciples, ‘‘ Behold the hour cometh when ye shall be 
scattered, every one to his place, and shall leave me 
alone ; but Iam notalone, for the Father is with me.”’+ 
It'is evident that these promises were not suspended 
upon the condition of the covenant, like those which 
will be afterwards mentioned, and may therefore be 
considered as belonging to the covenant only in this 
sense, that it was solely with a view to it that they 
were made. From their nature, some of them antici- 
pated all obedience upon the part of our Surety, and in- 
stead of being the reward of his services, were intended 
to assist and encourage him in performing them. The 
only stipulation implied in them, was that, if Christ 
should undertake the work of our salvation, his Father 
would provide him with the means of accomplishing it ; 
and they are properly expressive of the share which he 
would take in the execution of the plan that he had de- 
vised in concert with his Son. 
ore, The Father promised to confer a glo- 
4 rd upon his Son, and this promise mani- 
depended upon the performance of the condition. 
Under this head, we may consider, first, that, when his 
work was finished, he should be invested with honour 
and power: ** The Lord said unto my Lord, Sit thou 
at my right hand, until I make thine enemies thy foot- 
stool. “‘T will make him my first-born, higher than 
the kings of the earth.”? ‘+ He shall haye dominion al- 
so from sea to sea, and from the river unto the ends of 
the earth.”’|| These promises were performed after his 
resurrection from the dead, when God gave “him a 
name which is above every name; that at the name of 
Jesus every knee should bow, and every tongue should 
confess that he is Lord, to the glory of God the Fath- 
er.”"§ We may consider, in the second place, the 
promises which respected the salvation of his people ; 
for this is an eminent part of his reward, as it was 
with a design to accomplish their salyation that he suf- 
fered and died: ‘* He shall see his seed, he shall pro- 
long his days, and the pleasure of the Lord shall pros- 
er in his hand.”*— Such would be the happy result of 
is propitiatory sacrifice. Hiking triumphed over death, 
he should behold a numerous offspring arising in all 
ages to call him blessed, and rejoicing in the invaluable 
benefits which he had purchased for them with his 
blood: be 
for thine i 
thy p ossessi 
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‘diate I begin with observing, that 
they st instance to Christ, with 
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whom alone God transacted in the covenant of grace. 


In every case which admits ofa representative, the other 


party addresses himself to him, either in proposing the 
terms, or in stipulating the reward. Hence it is plain, 
that thetromises were made to our Surety ; and» it is 
farther evident from the consideration, that the persons, 
in whose favour they were to. be performed, had then 
no actual existence, as the transaction took place before 
the foundation of the world: ‘In hope of eternal life, 
which God, that cannot lie, promised before the world 
began.”* If eternal life was promised before the - 


‘| creation, it follows that it was promised to Christ, who 


was then constituted the federal head of his people. It 
was promised to him, not simply as a divine person, 
but as sustaining a public character, and standing in an 
intimate relation to those whom he was appointed to 
redeem ; and therefore, the promise may be considered 
as virtually made to them, on whom the blessing will 
be bestowed at the stated season, and in the proper 
order. é 

Eternal life comprehends all the blessings of the 
covenant of orale The Scriptures make mention of 
it as the great end of the incarnation and sufferings of 
Christ: ‘* God so loved the world, that he gave his only- 
begotten Son, that,whosoever believeth in him should 
not perish, but should have everlasting life.”> It is 
emphatically represented as the promise, to denote 
not merély its pre-eminence, but its comprehensive- 
ness: ** This is the promise that he hath promised us, 
even eternal life.”’{ By reflecting upon the subject, 
you will perceive that all the blessings of grace an 
glory are included init. The enjoyment of it is no 
confined to the future state; it commences in this world, 
when the believer not only obtains a title to immortal 
happiness, but is illuminated, and sanctified, and com- 
forted by the Spirit of grace, and it will be perfected in 
the world to come. ‘ This is the record, that God hath 
given to us eternal life; and this life is in his Son. 
He that hath the Son, hath life; and he that hath not 
the Son of God, hath not life. These things have I 
written unto you that believe on the name of the Son of 
God, that ye may know that ye have eternal life, and 
that ye may believe on the namé of the Son of God.””|| 

It will be proper to take a distinct view of the 
blessings promised to the elect; and not to multiply 
particulars, I shall content myself with the following 
summary. 

First, The Father promised to regenerate the elect. 
When the covenant was made with Christ in their 
name, they were considered as persons dead in tres- 
passes and sins, alienated from the life of God, 
unwilling to return to him, and incapable of faith, 
by which alone an interest in the righteousness of 
the Surety is obtained. In this state they are when 
the gospel is preached to them, and its_ grace is 
first displayed by infusing into their souls a princi- 
ple of spiritual life : ‘* This is the covenant that I will 
make with the house of Israel : After those days, saith 
the Lord, I will put my laws in their mind, and write 
them in their hearts.”§ In consequence of this prom- 
ise, the Holy Ghost enters into them, and, by his al- 
mighty power, effects that change which we call regen- 
eration, and which is the commencement of a new life 

holiness and peace. It appears from their state pri- 
or to this change, that the performance of the promise 
precedes all qualification, and all dispositions preparato- 
ry to the reception of the grace which it communicates. 

Secondly, The Father promised to forgive their sins. 
This hlessing consists in the repeal of the sentencé, 
which was pronounced upon them as transgressors of 
the law, and annuls the obligation to suffer the penalty, 
so that they areas safe as if they had not offended. It, 
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therefore, holds a distinguished place among the bles- 
sings of the covenant; ‘ I will be merciful to their un- 
righteousness, and their sins and their iniquities will I 
remember no more.”’ It was procured by the atonement 
of Christ, which satisfied the demands of justice, and 
is enjoyed by those on whom his blood is sprinkled, or 
who obtain by faith an interest in his. propitiatory 
sacrifice. It isa comprehensive blessing, which. has 
a retrospective and a prospective influence ; for not only 
is the guilt of their past and present offences cancelled, 
but they are secured against the imputation of the ouilt 
of such sins as they may afterwards commit : “ There 
is no condemnation to them which arein Christ Jesus.*” 

Thirdly, The Father promised to sanctify the elect. 
This blessing is virtually comprehended in the promise 
of regeneration, which we have already considered ; for 
‘¢the writing of the law upon their hearts”’ signifies, at 
least, the communication of the first principles of holi- 
ness. The seed thus sown by the hand of God, he 
waters and cherishes, that it may bring forth fruit in 
abundance: ‘I will sprinkle clean water upon you, and 
ye shall be clean ; from all your filthiness, and from all 
your idols, will I-cleanse you.”t{ When Paul pray- 
ed-that the Thessalonians might be ‘sanctified whol- 
ly,”’ and that their ‘* whole spirit, and soul, and body, 
be preserved blameless unto the coming of our Lord 
Jesus Christ,’’+ he rested his hope of an answer upon 
the faithfulness of God in the’ performance of ‘his 
promises: ‘ Faithful is he that calleth you, who also 
will do it.”’|| Holiness is an essential ingredient in the 
eternal life, which is the great blessing of the covenant, 
and it is necessary to prepare us for the pure enjoyment 
of the heavenly state. 

Fourthly, The Father promised to preserve the elect 
in a state of grace, from which they would fall if they 
were left to themselves: ‘*I will make an everlasting 
covenant with them, that I will not turn away from 
them, to do them good ; but I will put my fear in their 
hearts, that they shall not depart from me.’’§ This 
promise consists of two parts. First, God engages 
not to forsake them, for his affection is not mutable 
and transitory, like that of men, but he rests in his 
love. Hence he says in another place, “The moun- 
tains shall depart, and the hills be removed; but my 
kindness shall not depart from thee, neither shall the 
covenant of my peace be removed, saith the Lord that 
_ hath mercy on thee.”’*— Secondly, he puts his fear in 
their hearts, that they may not forsake him. Their 
faith may be feeble, but it shall not utterly fail; their 
holiness may lose its lustre, but it shall not be extin- 
guished; sin may occasionally prevail against them, 
but it shall not recover the dominion. There is a 
spark under the ashes, which the breath of heaven will 
kindle into a flame; there is a living principle which, 
protected from. danger, and cherished by secret com- 
munications from heaven, will acquire full vigour and 
activity in a better world. ‘‘ The’ water that [ shall 
give him, shall be in him a well of water, springing 
up. to everlasting life.’** 

Lastly, The Father promised to glorify the elect. 
‘*' The ransomed of the Lord shall return, and come to 
Zion with songs, and everlasting joy upon their heads: 
they shall obtain joy and gladness, and ‘sorrow and 
sighing shall flee away.”{tf ‘This promise includes. 
many particulars; a happy death, a blessed resurrec- 
tion, a public justification at the tribunal of. Christ, 
admission into heaven, and the fruition of unbounded 
and never-ending felicity. When the promise is per- 
formed to all whom Christ has redeemed, the design 
of the covenant will be fully accomplished; and the 
Mediator having delivered up the kingdom to the 
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Father, or brought to a close the administration over 
which he presides, ‘¢ God will be all in all.”’* 

There are several other points relative to the cove- 
nant, upon which your time will not permit me to enter 
at present, and I shall therefore reserve them for an- 
other Lecture. - 


el 


_ LECTURE L. 
oN THE COVENANT OF GRACE, 


Farther Observations on the Promises of the Covenant—The 
Covenant of Grace admitted of no Penalty—The Adminis- 
tration or Dispensation of it committed to Christ—View of it 
as a Testament—Dispensation of the Covenant before and 
subsequent to the coming of Christ. 


Havine pointed out, in the preceding Lecture, some 
of the promises which were made to Jesus Christ, as 
the Representative and Surety of his people, I proceed 
to make a few general observations upon them. ~ 

The first observation is, That they originated in the 
love of God. They are varied expressions of it; diver- 
sified aspects which it bears towards man, considered 
as guilty, polluted, and miserable; and the ultimate 
design of them is his restoration to purity and happi- 
ness. In them, God is manifested to be love. They 
are the overflowings of his heart towards his fallen 
offspring, and awaken a more impressive sense of his 
infinite benevolence, when we view them in connexion 
with the wonderful expedient which has been adopted 
that his goodness might have-access to us, all the pro- 
mised blessings being conveyed by the substitution 
and sufferings of his Son. ‘How excellent is thy 
loving-kindness, O-God! therefore the children of men 
put their trust under the shadow of thy wings. They 
shall be abundantly satisfied with the fatness of thy 
house; and thou shalt make them drink of the river 
of thy pleasures. For with thee is the fountain of life; 
in thy light shall we see light.” : 

The second observation is, That the promises bear 
a relation to Christ, not only because they were made 
primarily to him, but because the performance of them 
was suspended upon his fulfilling the condition of the 
covenant. A question has been agitated among Theo- 
logians, whether, as they express it, the promises were 
founded on the offices of Christ; that is, in more intel- 
ligible language, whether it was owing to his media- 
tion that the promises were made? This may be con- 
sidered as one of those subtle questions which have 
been brought forward to exercise ingenuity, and fur- 
nish a subject of debate, without being of much prac- 
tical utility. In the usual manner, Divines have ar- 
ranged themselves on opposite sides, some affirming 
and others denying. By those who are accounted 
orthodox, it has been judged agreeable to truth to 
maintain, that they were not founded on the offices of 
Christ, but were perfectly free and voluntary on the 
part of God, proceeding from his infinite goodness. 
This is undoubtedly true; but one thing is certain, that 
when they were made to Christ, he was considered as _ 
the representative of his people, who was to fulfil the 
righteousness of the law in their name, and that not 
one of them would have been made, if -he had not con- 
descended to assume this character. It is also certain 
that all the blessings contained in the promises were 
purchased with his blood, which was the price of our 
salvation. For all the blessings of grace and glory 
we are indebted to his mediation. Hence God is said 
‘to bless us with all spiritual blessings in Christ,” 
or for his sake. As the life which was promised in 
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the first covenant, would have come to us through the 
obedience of Adam, so the eternal life promised in the 
second covenant is the gift of God, through the obedi- 
-ence of his Son. batt’ 


_» The third observation is, That the promises alr 
e 


new covenant are free. In explaining this part 
it is necessary to attend to the distinction of ab 
_and conditional... By an absolute promise, is meant a 
promise which will be performed without respect to 
any qualification possessed, or any work done by the 
person to whom it is made. The performance of it 
depends exclusively upon the faithfulness of the pro- 
miser. In this sense, some of the promises are abso- 
lute ; and I may quote as an example the first promise, 
formerly mentioned, which stands at the head of all 
the rest, in the list given by an Apostle, ‘*T will put 
my laws into their-mind, and write them in their 
hearts.”’** It is evident that nothing in the sinner, 
prior to regeneration, can be a reason for imparting to 
him a principle of spiritual life; for while he is in the 
flesh, or a state,of natural depravity, he cannot please 
God. To grace he is indebted for the communication 
of the Spirit, and not to the earnestness of his prayers, 
and his diligence in the use of the means. I request 
you to observe, that on this subject there is a want of 
correctness in the language whieh is frequently em- 
ployed. Thére is a way of talking of absolute pro- 
mises, as addressed to sinners in the Gospel, which, 
although it recommends itself to the inattentive, by 


seeming to exalt the grace of God, is-not agreeable to. 


truth. _As an absolute promise must without fail be 


performed, it would follow, that, if the promise of-re-' 


generation, which is suspended upon no condition, was 
made to sinners without distinction, they should all, 
at one time organother, be brought into a state of sal- 
vation. The conclusion is unavoidable; but as none 
of us would choose to acquiesce in it, we must reject 
the premises, and hold that this absolute promise is 
not addressed to sinners in general, but to the elect 
alone, or rathex, is a sort of promissory prediction of 
at God purposes to do in reference to those who 
vere redeemed by his Son. If there are any other 
absolute promises—and in this class may be reckoned 
the promises of the unchangeable love of God to his 
people, and of the constant inhabitation of the Holy 
Ghost in their souls—they are made to persons who 
are in covenant with God by faith. No absolute pro- 
mise can be made to a sinner, simply considered as 
such. Other promises suppose some qualification of 
the person to whom they are made, or some work to 
be done by him before these are performed. “Such 
promises some call conditional; but if condition is 
understocd to mean that which gives a just title to the 
promise, we must say, that all the promises of the 
covenant of grace are unconditional, there being no 
such thing as merit of any kind, even in the saints. 
If; however, the term merely signifies something 
which precedes the enjoyment of particular blessings, 
it must be acknowledged that many of them are con- 
ditional, although the use of this term ought to be 
avoided. ‘The nenienes sins is not promised to 
every man, but solely to him who believes; nor eter- 
nal life to persons of every description, but to those 
alone who are pure in heart, and persevere to the end. 
Yet even those promises are free; because, if faith 
and holiness are previously required, these qualifica- 
tions are the subject of other promises, which absolute- 
ly depend upon the faithfulness of God. ‘They are re- 


‘solvable into the promise of regeneration, which we 


have seen is absolute, with respect to the elect. God, 


therefore, when he demands certain qualifications in | 


men, as necessary to the performance of particular 
promises, must be considered merely as settling the 
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order in which the blessings of salvation shall be come 
municated. The enjoyment of some must precede the 
enjoyment of others. ‘*Whom-he did predestinate, 
them he also calls; and whom he ealls; them he also 


justifies; and whom he justifies, them hé also glori- 


fies.”’* In short, however dear it cost our blessed 


Saviour to accomplish our salvation, upon us it is be- 
stowed ‘without money and without price.” The 


whole building is of mercy; the hand of God is dis- 
played in its commencement and its completion; and 
here, as in the second temple of the Jews, “the head- 
stone thereof shall,be brought forth with shoutings, 
Grace, grace unto it.’’+ é 

When I stated the parts of which a covenant con- 
sists, I remarked that a penalty is frequently added, 
to be inflicted if one of the parties shall fail. Thus, 
when the covenant of works was made with our pro- 
genitor, and abstinence ,from the fruit of the tree of 
knowledge was enjoined as the condition, God said to 
him, “In the day that thou eatest thereof, thou shalt 
surely die.”” There was no penalty in the covenant 
of grace, because Jesus Christ, our Representative 
could not fail; and his indefectibility arose from the 
mysterious constitution of his person. He was a man, 
but not a mere’man, for he was at the same time the 
Son of God. | As all creatures are capable of change— 
and the highest have changed, as we know from the 
conduct of those angels who kept not their first estate 
—in a covenant made with a mere creature, however 
pre-eminent in nature and endowments, a penalty is 
introduced with. propriety. But our blessed Saviour 
being immutable in his Divine person, and the human 
nature being established in a state of holiness by its 
union to him, a penalty could have no place in a fed- 
eral transaction in which he was concerned. Let it 
not be imagined that this statement is contradicted by 
the fact that sufferings were inflicted upon Christ. “In 
these, [ acknowledge, a penalty was executed; but it 
was the penalty of the covenant of works, to which he 
submitted as an essential part of the condition of the 
covenant of grace. If it were the condition of a cove- 
nant which one man made with another, that the latter 
should engage in laborious services, or expose him- 
self to. danger, or endure pain, it would be absurd to 
call his cost and trouble a penalty, whieh is totally 
distinct from the condition, and can have no’place till 
the covenant is violated. Christ suffered penal evil; 
it was not, however, inflicted for any failure’ on his 
part, but submitted to as the means of establishing the 
covenant, and obtaining for his people the promised 
reward. ‘ 

As there was no penalty in relation to the Surety, 
so there is none in relation to his people, for this ob- 
vious reason, that he fulfilled the covenant for them, 
and completely established their right to the promises. 
‘There 1s no condemnation to them that are in Christ 
Jesus.”t It is atknowledged that there are threaten- 
ings addressed to those who have entered into the 
covenant by faith, to deter them from disobedience, 
and that these are executed when they transgress. 
“Tf his children forsake my law, and walk not in my 
judgments; if they break my statutes, and keep not 
my commandments; then will I visit their transgres- 
ion with the rod, and their iniquity with stripes.”’|| 
These visitations may indeed be called penalties or 
punishments, but usually receive the milder character - 
of chastisements, because they are inflicted by the 
hand of God, not as an avenging Judge, but as a mer- 
ciful Father; and are not intended for the destruction, 
but for the good of the sufferer. They are not penal- 
ties, in the common acceptation of the term, for a- 
penalty is the evil of pain, to which a person is sub- 
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jected for a crime, and is designed to satisfy the law 
by a just retribution. But it-is not satisfaction to jus- 
tice which is the object of the afflictions of believers; 
the intention of them is, both-to testify that sin is dis- 


pleasing to God, and to lead them to repentance and 


amendment. Severity is mingled with love: “ Whom 
the Lord loveth, he chasteneth; and-scourgeth.every 
son whom che receiveth.”* Their afflictions may, 
therefore, be considered in the light of blessings, and 
as connected with the promises of the covenant, be- 
cause they are subservient to their sanctification and 
final happiness. ‘* Our light affliction, which is but 
fora moment, worketh for us a far more exceeding 
and eternal weight of glory.’’} 

Having given you a view, at considerable length, 
of the covenant of grace, I now proceed to speak of 
what has been called the administration of it, but 
might be more correctly called the dispensation of 
grace, which is founded upon it. 

I begin by observing, That the blessings of the 
covenant are committed to our Saviour, that he may 
distribute them according to his own will, and the will 
of his Father, which in this as in every other matter 
perfectly harmonize. This honour has been conferred 
upon him, that the bléssings which were purchased 
with the infinitely valuable price of his blood should 
be at.his disposal, and that sinners should be remind- 
ed of their unspeakable obligations to him, by receiv- 
ing every good thing immediately from his- hands. 
This constitution is agreeable to our notions of fitness 
and justice; for the fulfilment of the condition of the 
covenant gave him a right to the promises, and put 
him in full possession of their inestimable treasures. 
Accordingly, after his resurrection he told his disci- 

_ples, that ‘‘ all power was given to him in heaven and 
in earth;{. evidently meaning, that it was given to 
him in consequence of his sufferings and death. Long 
before, the holy Psalmist, locking forward in: the 
Spirit of prophecy, had said, ‘* Thou hast ascended on 
hich, thou hast led captivity captive: thou hast re- 
ceived gifts for men; yea, for the rebellious also, that 
the Lord God might dwell among them.’’|| His words 
are explained by those of Peter to the Jews, who were 
filled with astonishment at the miracle of Pentecost: 
“This Jesus hath God raised up,.whereof we all are 


witnesses. Therefore being by the right hand of God” 


exalted, and having received of the Father the promise 
of the Holy Ghost, he hath shed forth this, which ye 
now see and hear.”§ ‘Three things are observable in 
these words; that the gift of the Holy Ghost to our 
Saviour was the performance of a promise made to 
him by his Father; that the promise was performed 
after his ascension; and that the Spirit was. given to 
him, that he might pour him out upon men like the 
rain which falls upon our fields. Our Lord himself 
has assured us, that he has received-*‘ power over all 
flesh”’ from his father, “ that he may give eternal life’, 
to his peculiar people; and in.the following words he 
teaches us, that upon this donation is founded the dis- 
pensation of grace, which was established by his au- 
thority, and will be carried on to the end of the world. 
‘* All things are delivered unto me.of my Father.’’** 
Hence follow the gracious invitations and promises 
of the Gospel: “Come unto me, all ye that labour 
and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.’”’}t 


This important truth is more distinctly expressed in | 


the following passage. ‘* Wherefore he saith, When 
he ascended upon high, he led captivity captive, and 
‘gave gifts untomen. And he gave some, apostles; 
‘and some, prophets; and some, evangelists; and 
some, pastors and teachers; for the perfecting of the 
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saints, for the work of the ministry, for the edifying 
of the body of Christ; till we all come in the unity 
of the faith, and of the knowledge of the Son of God, 
unto a perfect man, unto the measure of the stature 
of the fulness of Christ; that we henceforth be no 
children, tossed to and fro, and carried about 
every wind of doctrine, by the sleight of men, 
and cunning craftiness, whereby they lie in wait-to 
deceive; but speaking the truth in love, may grow up 
into him in all things, which is the head, even Christ; 
from whom the whole body fitly joined together, and 
compacted by that which every joint supplieth, ac- 
cording to the effectual working in the. measure of 
every part, maketh increase of-the body, unto the edi- 
fying of the body in love.”’* : 
In explaining the administration of the covenant 
of grace, it is remarked by Theological writers, that, 
in relation to men, it assumes the form of a testament, 
oradeed by which a person bequeaths his property to 
his heirs, to be enjoyed by them after his decease; or 
that its blessings are eonveyed to us in a testamentary 
form. By some of them, much importance is attached . 
to this view of the subject, and they illustrate it at 
great length, and with a minuteness of detail, tracing 
the metaphor and. similitude in this, as in other in- 
stances, to every point of resemblance which a lively 
fancy can suggest. . Accordingly, they tell us of the 
testator, the legacies, the legatees, and the executor. 
The testator is Christ himself; the legacies are the 
blessings of salvation; the legatees are sinners; and 
the executor is also Christ, who differs in this respect 
from a human testator, that, although he died to con- 
firm his testament, he rose again, and is now alive to 
carry it into effect. Particulars of this kind may ar- 
rest the attention of the multitude, and obtain their ap- 
probation and applause; but they exhibit a Divine 
dispensation too much in the shape of a human trans- 
action, and tend to degrade it by the association of 
lowand familiar ideas. One reason that some Divines 
enlarge upon this view of the covenant, is, that, in 
their opinion, it is caleulated to exhibit, to the great- 
est advantage, the freeness of its administration ; for 
a testament, they say, is a deed of grace, without con- 
ditions properly so called. But this is a mistake; 
for, although men do.commonly make a free convey- 
ance of their property in their latter will to their heirs, 
they sometimes burden it with conditions, upon the 
performance of which the enjoyment of the property 
depends. It is not, therefore, from. the testamentary 
form of the covenant, that the freeness of its adminis- 
tration can be justly inferred, but from other circum- 
stances unconnected with this view of the subject. It 
does not therefore follow, that those who do not ap- 
prove of this view are enemics to the doctrine of grace, 
although some of them may have been so, because 
that doctrine may be more successfully maintained upon _ 
With respect to the assertion, that 
the legatees of this testament were sinners in general, 
I question whether it is perfectly accurate. A legatee 
of an unconditional testament has an undoubted-right 
to the property bequeathed to-him, and nothing but 
injustice can preyent him from enjoying it. His rightis 
complete by his nomination in the testament; it 1s not 
necessary that he should come forward and claim the 
inheritance; it is the business of the executor to put 
him in possession of it. Were all men the legatees 
in the testament of Christ, all men would be entitled 
to salvation, and without any effort on their part to 
attain it, would infallibly be saved. But those who 
call them the legatees, mean nothing more than that 
by this deed salvation is offered to them, and will be 
bestowed upon all who accept of it; and at the same 
time they call this an unconditional testament. ‘Their 
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ideas. are confused and contradictory ; forif none shall 
' obtain the inheritance but those who claim it by faith, 
it is evident that, in a qualified sense the testament is 


“conditional, and that, in strict language, the only lega- 


tees are believers. If these observations are it 
will follow, that the view of the testament which is 
given in some systems and treatises on the covenant 
of grace, is incorrect. The following statement. of a 


late writer is, in my opinion, more agreeable to truth. 


‘‘ As the promissory part of the covenant respecting 
the elect was, by the dying Redeemer, turned into a 
testament, it necessarily follows that the legatees can 
be none other than those to whom the promises were 
originally made by the Father; the promissory part 
of the covenant regulating the testamentary. _ To 
whomsoever the promises were made in Christ, to 
them, and to them alone, are the promises made by 
-him (in the Gospel,) otherwise his promises would be 
more extensive as to their objects than his Father’s 
are; that is to say, he would promise eternal life to 
them to whom the Father neyer did; a doctrine not to 
be readily admitted, as neither agreeing with his dele- 
gated authority, nor with his fidelity in promising. 
For, if eternal life be bequeathed to all, how is it be- 
stowed on so few ?”’ 

- “The covenant of grace,” says our Confession of 
Faith, “is frequently set forth in Scripture by the 
name of a testament, in reference to the death of Jesus 
Christ the Testator, and to the everlasting inheritance, 
with all things belonging to it, therein bequeathed.’”’* 
We have already scen, that, by the covenant of grace, 
the confession means a transaction between God and 
men themselves, in which “he freely offereth unto 
sinners life and salvation through Jesus Christ, re- 
quiring of them faith in him that they may be saved.”’¢ 
The word testament does often occur in our trans- 
lation, and it has been remarked, that the original term 
dizbuxn signifies both a testament and a covenant. Its 

rimary meaning is *‘ testament ;’’ but in Scripture it 

equently occurs in the sense of cvv$xx», You have 
geen that, by our translators, it is sometimes rendered 

testament” improperly, and that “ covenant”’ should 
have been preferred, as when Christ is called the Me- 
diator and the Surety of a testament; characters to 
which no distinct idea can be affixed. I believe that 
there are many other passages in which “ covenant” 
should have been substituted for ** testament ;’’ and I 
am not sure that there is more than one passage in 
which the latter word should be used, namely in the 
two following verses of the ninth chapter of the Epis- 
tle to the Hebrews: * For where a testament is, there 
must also of necessity be the death of the testator. 
For a testament is of force after men are dead; other- 
wise it is of no strength at all while the testator liv- 
eth.”{ Attempts have been made to shew, that even 
here the word ‘covenant’? should be used; but as 
they seem to be forced and unnatural, I abide by the 
common translation, and admit that, in this instance, 
the Apostle, taking advantage of the double meaning 
of diaéxxn, alludes to it in the sense of a testament. 
But he alludes to it, I apprehend, not to lead us into 
a train of speculation upon the new covenant as con- 
verted into a testament, and into all the details of such 
a transaction, but merely to illustrate the subject which 
he was discussing, the necessity and the effect of the 
death of Christ. The idea of a testament was sug- 
gested by the mention of the eternal inheritance in the 
preceding verse. As an inheritance is conveyed from 
one person to another by a testament, this designation 
may be given to the covenant of grace, because it 
conveys to us the inheritance of eternal life, and con- 
veys it in virtue of the death of the Surety. It was 
with the covenant of grace as it is with a testament. 


* Conf. c. vii. 6 4, t Ib. 6 3. j Verses 16, 17, 
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As the death of the testator is necessary to render a 
testament valid, so the death of Christ was necessary 
to ratify the covenant, and to make its promises sure 
to his spiritual seed. It is the necessity of the death 
of Christ which the Apostle intended to establish, and 
the notion of a testament is incidentally introduced 
solely for the purpose of illustrating the point. Sal- 
vation comes to us through his death, as an inherit- 
ance comes to the legatees through the death of a tes- 
tator. Ido not positively afirm that this is the only 
passage in which diatix» should be rendered a testa- 
ment; but I am persuaded that the propriety of this 
translation is more apparent here than in any other 
place ; and, although I will not presume, in opposition 
to a formidable array of Theologians, to discard this 
view of the covenantof grace, yet I cannot help think- 
ing that it rests upon a slender foundation, that undue 
importance has been attached to it, and that it has 
been dwelt upon with unnecessary prolixity. 

In speaking of the administration of the covenant of 

‘ace, we must consider it as carried on under two 

istinct economies, of which the one preceded, and 
Benet is subsequent to the coming of Christ in the 
flesh. , 

That there was a dispensation of grace prior to the 
coming of Christ, is evident to every person who reads 
the Scriptures of the Old Testament. It commenced 
immediately after the fall, when the first intimation of 
mercy was made, and continued till the death of our 
Saviour, when it was formally abolished; That it was” 
virtually the same with the present dispensation, and 
differed from it only in form, may be proved by a vari- 
ety of considerations. The exhibition of the seed of 
the woman as the ground of hope to the guilty, was the 
preaching of the gospel to our parents in paradise; and 
the same object was pointed out to the patriarch in sub- 
sequent revelations, and to the Jews by their typical 
institutions and the voice of the prophets. Hence the 
mission of Jesus Christ is represented as the fulfilment 
of the ancient predictions. ‘Blessed be the Lord 
God of Israel, for he hath visited and redeemed his 
people, and hath raised up a horn of salvation for.us in 
the house of his servant David; as he spake by the 
mouth of his holy prophets, which have been since the 
world began.”’* The Apostle Paul affirms that the 
gospel which he was employed in preaching, had been 
published long before to Abraham, and that those who 
believed it, were admitted to a participation of the same 
privileges with the patriarch: ‘The Scripture fore- 
seeing that God would justify the heathen through faith, 
preached before the gospel unto Abraham, saying, In 
thee shall all nations be blessed. So then they which 
be of faith, are blessed with faithful Abraham.”t The 
covenant. established with him was virtually the same 
covenant, which is still established with believers ; for 
it contained the great promise, in which all other bles- 
sings are involved, that God would be a God to him, 
and to his seed after him; and it is called by an 
Apostle, “the covenant which was confirmed before of 
God in Christ,”’+ that is, the covenant of grace. The 
unity of the two dispensations, notwithstanding their 
apparent discrepance, is manifestly implied in the fol- 
lowing words: ‘*God who at sundry times, and in 
divers manners, spake in time past unto the fathers 
by the prophets, hath in these last days spoken to us 
by his Son.’ The substance of the revelation is the 
same, although the persons by whom it was com- 
municated were different. ue~ ; 

{ request your particular attention to the two fol- 
lowing passages, from which it appears, that the dis- 
pensation under which the ancient church lived, was 
connected with the covenant of grace, being founded 


+ Gal. iii. 8, 9. 
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tified beforehand”’ in the prophets, ‘the sufferings of 
Christ, and the glory that should follow.”’* 

The administration of the covenant, during this 
period, was carried on, as we have seen, by personal 
appearances of the Son of God, by the ministry of the 
prophets, by the miraculous and sanctifying operations 
of the Holy Ghost, and by the various institutions 
which God gave tothe church. Sacrifices were offered 
soon after the fall; and as they could not be suggested 
by reason, nothing seeming to be more unnatural than 
to propitiate the Deity by the blood of the lower ani- 
mals; and as, if they had been a human invention, 
they would not have been acceptable to God, we must 
believe, that they were appointed by himself, to pre- 
figure the oblation of our Saviour, and to direct the 
faith and hope of mankind to him, for deliverance from 
the curse. The sacrifices of the Jews were enjoined, . 
and every thing respecting them was regulated by Di- 
vine command. It is an error to consider the ceremo- 
nial law merely as intended to guard them against 
idolatry ; and still farther from the truth, to imagine 
that several of its rites were borrowed from heathen 
usages ; an opinion which is derogatory to its honour, 
and besides, is ineapable of proof, the practices of the 
Egyptians, in-which the resemblance is traced, being 
known to us only by Greek authors, who, living a 
thousand years after the death of Moses, were as igno- 
rant of the state of matters in his age, as we are. The 
legal institutions, says an Apostle, ‘‘ were shadows of 
things to come, but the body is of Christ.”+ His 
meaning obviously is, that such a representation was 
given by them of Christ, his office, his sacrifice, and 
its effects, as is given of a man by the projection of 
his shadow ; a representation which shews the outline, 
or general form, but does not exhibit his features. 
The information communicated to the people of God, 
was obscure and imperfect; but still there was a reve- 
lation which sufficed ‘‘for the time then present,’’ as 
it. enabled them, through. faith in the promised Re- 
deemer, to obtain eternal salvation. Some degree of 
light was thrown upon the figures of the law by the 
prophecies, which became clearer and clearer, as 
the time drew nearer for his manifestation in the 
flesh. ' a 

“The Old. Testament,”’ says the seventh article of 
the Church of England, “is not contrary to the New; 
for both in the Old and New Testament, everlasting 
life.is offered to mankind by Christ, who is the only 
Mediator between God and man. ‘Therefore they are 
not to be heard, which feign that the old fathers did 
look only for transitory promises.’’ Although there 
is no express mention of eternal life in the law of 
Moses, yet it was implied, as our Saviour has shown, 
in the declaration, that God was. the God of the patri- 
archs; and, we are assured by an Apostle, that * they 
desired a better country, thatis, a heavenly.”’t This 
hope was retained by their descendants, who also 
looked for an inheritance beyond the grave, of which 
Canaan was a type. Although the law was much 
enforced by temporal rewards and penalties, these 
were not, and could not be, its only sanction, since 
God was related to the Israelites, as well as to us, as 
their moral Governor and Judge; and, if there was a 
| dispensation of grace, it must, have held out the same 
blessings to be enjoyed, and the same consummation 
to be expected, which are exhibited in the promises 
of the gospel. Accordingly, it is certain that, as be- 
lievers under the ancient economy were justified by 
faith, and were favoured with the presence and conso- 
lations of the Holy Ghost, so they looked for perfect 
and eternal salvation in another state-of existence. 
‘Thou shalt guide me with thy counsel, and after- 
ward receive me to.glory. My flesh and my heart 


on the atonement of Christ, by which the covenant 
was ratified. ‘* Him,” says Paul, ‘‘ God hath set forth 
to bea propitiation through faith in his blood, to declare 
his righteousness for the remission of sins that are 
past, through the forbearance of God.”* Remark the 
expression, ‘‘the remission” or passing by ‘of sins 
that are past.’ These, it is acknowledged, are the 
sins which were committed: in the ages prior to the 
manifestation of Christ. God passed them by, or re- 
mitted them in the exercise of his forbearance; he was 
gracious to the guilty persons, and received them into 
favour, although no expiatory sacrifice of sufficient val- 
ue had yet.been offered for them. How was it consis- 
tent with his justice todoso? This difficulty is re- 
moved by the mission of the promised Redeemer, who 
has made an atonement of infinite value, the virtue of 
which reaches back to the beginning of time, and 
forward to the end of it. In exercising mercy towards 
those who lived before his coming, God had a respect 
to this atonement, and he acted towards them like a 
creditor, who lets his debtor go free, although pay- 
ment has not yet been made by his surety, because 
he has full-confidence in him, that he will fulfil his en- 
gagement. ‘The other passage is in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, and in quoting it, I shall correct our 
translation by substituting covenant for testament, 
which in our version is twice employed improperly. 
*¢ And for this cause he is the Mediator of the new cov- 
enant, that by means of death, for the redemption of 
the transgressions that were under the first covenant, 
they which are called might receive the promise of 
eternal inheritance.”’{ ‘The transgressions which were 
under the first covenant, were the sins of the peculiar 
people of God under the covenant of Sinai, the sacri- 
fices offered for which could deliver them only from 
the temporal penalties of the law; yet many of them 
obtained the full pardon of theirsins, so that God did 
not enter into judgment with them, either in this life 
or-in the next, on the ground of the great sacrifice 
which was to be offered in the fulness of time. Christ 
was the Mediator of the new covenant for the redemp- 
tion of those sins, or assumed this character that he 
might expiate them, and actually did so by the shed- 
‘ ding of his blood. Hence it appears that those, who 
lived under the law of Moses, were saved by the grace 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, as well as those who live 
under the gospel. 

Our Lord may be considered as sustaining the office, 
and performing the duties of a Mediator before his in- 
carnation. It is not a vain opinion of the Jews, that 
it was the second Person of the Trinity, who gave the 
promise of mercy to our first parents in paradise, ap- 
peared to the patriarchs, published the law from Sinai, 
conducted the church in the wilderness, and managed 
its affairs during the ages which followed. It is cer- 
tain, that a Divine Person did often appear under the 
ancient economy, and as there is. no reason to think 
that it was the Father, whom no man has seen, we 
conclude that it was the Son, who assumed the form 
of that nature in which he was after to sojourn upon 
earth. He was the Angel of God’s presence, and the 
Angel of the covenant, concerning whom these three 
particulars are worthy of attention; that he was a Di- 
vine Person, for the name of God was in him, and the 
power of pardoning or not pardoning sin belonged to 
him; that he acted in an official eapacity, for he was 
an angel or messenger; and that his office was con- 
nected with the gracious dispensation which was then 
established, for he was. the Messenger of the covenant. 
As far as that dispensation was carried on by revela- 
tion-of the Divine will, we are expressly assured, that 
it was under his direction and superintendence. I 
was the Spirit of the Messiah, Peter says, ‘who tes- 
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faileth ; but God is the strength of my heart and-my 
portion forever.’’* te ats . 

The administration of the covenant, since the com- 


ing of Christ, is a subject so well understood, that it 
may be passed over with a few observations. The 


gospel makes known to us the eternal counsel between | 


the Father and the Son, displays the riches and free- 
ness of Divine grace, offers salvation to all who hear 
it, and comforts believers by its promises of present 
and future blessings. All the other ordinances are 
channels by which the benefits which Christ pur- 
chased are communicated. In particular, baptism and 
the Lord’s supper sustain a peculiar character, being 
_ Sacraments or seals; that is, sacred institutions of Di- 
vine appointment, in which, by sensible signs, Christ 
and the benefits of the new covenant are represented, 
sealed, and applied to believers. The design of 
them is to declare, that the persons to whom they are 
administered, are in coyenant with God, have a-right 
‘to its blessings, and shall obtain the everlasting inher- 
itance; that so their faith and hope may be confirmed, 
and they may be excited to perform that obedience 
which God requires from those whom he has admitted 
into his friendship. 
The present dispensation is distinguished from the 
ast by thé superior clearness of its manifestations. 
hat was formerly exhibited under the veil of types, 
is now openly revealed. ‘*'The darkness is past, and 
the true light now shineth.’? All the information is 
given which is suitable to our present condition, and 
which our minds are at present capable of receiving ; 
and, in consequence of the difference between the twi- 
light of the law. and the bright day cf the gospel, the 
people of God far excel their predecessors in the-mea- 
sure of their knowledge : so that the Baptist himself, 
who enjoyed greater advantages than the prophets, ‘is 
surpassed by the meanest member of the Church, who 
is illuminated by the Spirit. Again, it is distinguish- 
ed from the former dispensation by the more abundant 
influences of the Spirit.. An Evangelist having re- 
marked that Jesus spoke of the Spirit, which they who 
believed in him should receive, adds, ‘‘ For the Holy 
Ghost was not yet given; because that Jesus was not 
yet glorified ;*} not meaning that he had not been 
given at all; but that he had not yet been given-in 
that fulness of his influences, which was enjoyed when 
our Lord ascended to heaven, and the Christian dis- 
pensation commenced. 
days; or in the days of the Messiah, “to pour out his 
Spirit upon all flesh,” and the gospel is called the 
“ministration of the Spirit.” Hence, as there is now 
greater light, there is also greater liberty. The people 
of God, in ancient times, being under tutors or gov- 
ernors, to use the words of Paul, though sons, differed 
not from servants; but now they are sons freed from 
every restraint, and in full possession of their privi- 
leges. The-different states of mind arising from the 
two dispensations, are pointed out in the following 
words: *‘ Ye have not received the spirit of bondage 


again unto fear; but ye have received the spirit of. 


adoption, whereby we cry, Abba, Father.”|| Lastly, 
the present dispensation is distinguished from the past 
by its extent; the one having been confined to the 
nation of Israel, at least after the formal separation 
from other nations, at the time of the Exodus, but the 
other embracing as its object the whole human race. 
Hitherto it has not been universal; but its limitation 
has not arisen from its nature, as was the case with 
respect to the Jewish economy, nor from any express 
prohibition, but from the inactivity of Christians, and 
from the secret arrangements of Providence, which 
fixes the times and the seasons for accomplishing its 
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own designs. ‘ Go into all the world, and pieack the 


| gospel to every creature,’ was the command of Christ 


to his Apostles ; and ere long, God will have respect to 
his covenant, the covenant which he made with his Son, 
and. ‘* will give to him the heathen for his inheritance, 
and the uttermost parts of the earth for his possession.” 

The great design of the administration of the cove- 
nant of grace, is to impart its benefits to those for whora 
they wereintended. It is accomplished by the preach- 
ing of the gospel, in which salvation is offered to sin- 
ners ; and by the power of the Spirit, who works faith 
in the hearts of those who were chosen’ in Christ to 
eternal life. It is only by faith that we can obtain an 
interest in the covenant; agreeably to the solemn de- 
claration, ** He that believeth shall be saved, but he 
that believeth not shall be damned.”’* | As the descen- 
dants of Adam came under the obligation of the cove- 
nant made with him, by successively entering upon ex- 
istence ; so men become connected with the covenant 
which was made with Christ, by being born -into the 
world of grace. . ee! 

It concerns every person, therefore,.to inquire wheth- 
er ** God has made with him an everlasting covenant, 
ordered in all things, and sure.” It is an inquiry inti- 
mately connected with his eternal welfare, for by this 
covenant alone salvation can be enjoyed. 
this important point be ascertained ? 


First, He who has entered into covenant with God, 


is a conyinced and awakened man; for, although its 


benefits are offered to all, none but those who feel their— 


need, will accept ofthem. Peace with God, which the 
covenant has established, will be prized and sought by 
those alone, who, conscious of guilt, dread his displeas- 
ure and vengeance. By the secure and careless world, 


the proposal of reconciliation is disregarded. Conviction . 


of sin, by the application of the law to the conscience, 
is the first step in the process, by which men are exci- 
ted to take hold of God’s covenant, that they may make 
with him. Secondly, He who has entered into this cove- 
nant, * has fled for refuge, to lay hold on the hope set 
before him.” + This is a description by an Apostle, of 
those who have an interest in the. promises, and in the 
strong consolation which flows from them. They have 
fled frorn the wrath of God, which pursued them accord- 
ing to the tenor of the first covenant, to the Mediator of 
the second, whose blood speaks better things than the 
blood of Abel. In the next place, He who has entered 
into this covenant, has founded his hope of salvation 
upon the righteousness of Christ, by which it was ful- 
filled. If this was the condition of the covenant, he 
alone who consents to it, can have any right to the 
promises ; those who go about to establish their own 


righteousness, in vain expect to enjoy its blessings, and 


are guilty of an impious attempt to disannul the eternal 
agreement hetween the Father and the Son. This is 


the tendency of the doctrine of the merit of good works,. 
in the mildest form in which it can be proposed.  Al- - 


low that they are performed by the assistance of § 
and that nothing is required but sincere obedience, still 


it is a new condition, totally different from the original . 
The admission of any thing, however qualified, — 


one. 
even of faith itself, as the ground of our acceptance, is 
subversive of the covenant of grace. 
some men may be confused, and their expressions in- 
accurate, while the exercises of their hearts are humble 


and evangelical ; they may seem to trust in their own — 
righteousness, while before God they renounce it as — 


utterly insufficient ; but, if there is any man who dis- 


tinctly and deliberately depends upon it, as he betrays ; 


the spirit, so he is under the authority of the ‘old cove- 
nant which ministers condemnation and death. “ As 
‘many as are of the works of the law, are under the 


curse.”+ Lastly, He who is in covenant with God, 
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isa holy person ; for this, we have seen, is its first 
promise : “I will put my laws in their minds, and in 


‘their hearts will I write them.’?. It found him a sin- 


ner, but it has made hima saint. Its design, to re-unite 
men to God in the bonds of friendship, could not be 
accomplished without the sanctification of our nature ; 
between which, in its unregenerated state, and a Be- 
ing of infinite purity, there isa mutual repugnance, and 
communion is impossible. “The promises of the cove- 
nant not only furnish motives to obedience, but hold out 
that aid by which the people of God are enabled to 
perform it. And it is the character of believers, that 
they do not rely upon their own powers, and attempt-to 
serve God in ‘their own strength, but depend upon 
his grace, which works in them both to will and to 
do; and that they ascribe to him all the praise of their 
success. 

To the man who perceives in himself those evidences 
of his interest in the covenant, we may say, ‘ Hail, 
thou that-art highly favoured of the Lord, the. Lord is 
with thee. Thy sins. are pardoned, and thy immortal 
welfare is secured; happy art thou, and it shall be 
well. with thee. “The lines are fallen to thee in 
pleasant places; yea, thou hast a goodly inheritance; 
for God is the portion of thy cup.”* Tossed and 


afflicted thou mayest be in this sinful world, but thou | 


shalt not perish, for the covenant is sure and everlasting. 
The price of thy redemption is paid. Eternal life is 


_thine by right, and, ere long, it shall"be thine in pos- 


session... The power which created all things, and 
upholds them, will protect thee from dangers ; and the 
truth, which is more stable than the everlasting moun- 
tains, is pledged to realize thy hopes. ‘My covenant 
will I not break, nor alter the thing that is gone out of 
my lips. Once have I sworn by my holiness, that I 
will notlie unto David. His-seed shall endure forever, 
and his throne as the sun before me.” ’¢ 
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LECTURE LI. 
ON THE MEDIATORIAL OFFICE OF CHRIST. 


A Mediator between God and Man necessary—General Obser- 
vations on the Office of Mediator—Christ’s Qualifications 
for the OQffiice—Reconciliation to God, the effect of Media- 
tion—In what nature Christ is Mediator—He is not Media- 
tor for Angels—Commencement and Duration of his Office. 


Tuere was not a Mediator in the first covenant, 
because man being. in a state of innocence was ac- 
ceptable to his Creator, and having a pure conscience, 
was. not disturbed by those terrors which haunt. his 
guilty. descendants, and. make them recoil from inter- 
course with the Just and Holy.One; yet, it was con- 


descension on the part of God, to enter into a federal | 


transaction with his own creature to whom he owed 
nothing, and whose obedience he might have demand- 
ed, without stipulating any reward; and by making 


a covenant with him, he lessened, as it were, the- 


natural distance between them, and put a veil upon his 
glory, the full spendour of which, even a spotless be- 
ing could not have been able to endure. 
Since the introduction of sin, the necessity of a Me- 
diator has been generally felt and acknowledged. ~ It 
was a consciousness of their own meanness, and un- 
worthiness to approach the Supreme Being, the ‘Lord 
of heaven and earth, which first gave rise to the idol- 
Conceiving the celestial bodies 
to be animated, dazzled by their splendour, and be- 
lieving that they had nearer access to the Deity, and 
greater influence with him than the inhabitants of this 
inferior region of the universe, they paid religious 


a 
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| homage to them, in the hope that through their patron- 


age, they should be recommended to the notice of the 
Father of all. In process of time, they imagined an 
order of invisible beings, to whom the office was as- 
signed of carrying the prayers of men to the Gods, 
and bringing commands and blessings from the Gods 
to men. * God,” says Plato, “does not mingle in 
familiar intercourse with mortals, but all. intercourse 
and conversation with him are maintained by means 
of demons,’”? as those fancied beings were called. 
They conjoined with them those persons who had 
been distinguished upon earth by their virtues and il- 
lustrious achievements, and were exalted to the rank 
of demi-gods after their death. - 

Moses was the mediator of the covenant which God 
made with the Israelites at Sinai, and hence the law 
is said to have been given ‘‘ by the hand of a media- 
tor.”’** The interposition of a third person between 
that people and the Lawgiver was soon found to be 
necessary. ‘The appearance of Jenovan amidst black- 
ness, darkness, and. tempest, filled- the whole camp 
with alarm, and his voice issuing from the-midst of 
devouring fire, so terrified them, that they said to Mo- 
ses, ‘* Speak thou with us, and we will hear; but let 
not God speak with us, lest we die.”’t How could 
they but tremble, in whose ears his holy law was pro- 
claimed, and whose consciences told them that they 
had often transgressed it! The mediation of Moses 
consisted in his acting as an internuncius, or messen= 
ger, between God and the Israelites. God did not 
speak again to them with an audible voice; Moses 
published his commands; and as he spoke for God to 
the people, so he spoke for the people to God, pre- 
senting to him their promises and vows, and requests. 

Jesus Christ is the Mediator of a better covenant, 
and the office as sustained by him, is to be understood 
in a higher and more perfect sense. He is not merely 
a prophet, who has spoken to us in the name of God, 
and an intercessor who recommends our petitions to 
him, but, by the sacrifice of himself, he has removed 
the obstacles which prevented our friendly eorrespond- 
ence; and while by his death he reconciled God to 
the guilty, by the influence of his grace upon their 
hearts, he reconciles the guilty to God. 

A Mediator is one who intervenes between two par- 
ties at variance, and makes peace. The original word 
is weoitns, which signifies, o wera dus av, gui medius 
inter duo stat, vel est.£ Unitarians, consistently with 
their principles, understand it to mean simply a mes- 
senger, a person sent by God to declare his will and 
his promises. But, although it does not admit ofa 
higher sense in its application to Moses, it signifies 


“much more when Christ is designated by it, as will 


appear, I trust, from what will be said in this lecture, 
and from the subsequent illustration of his priestly 
office. The word Mediator does not oceur in the Old 
Testament, except in the translation of the Seventy, 
who render these words in Job, “ Neither is there any 
days-man (an old word for umpire) between us, that 
might lay his hand upon both,”’|| in the following man- 
ner, Bile ny o preritne nprov, HAL eALYX OV HAE Suarxoveoy ave puerey 
aporeey, * t wish that we had a mediator attentively 
hearing “and judging between both.” ‘The Hebrew 
rpain, isa judge or arbiter, employed in settling a dis- 
pute, and deciding who has the right side of the ques- 
tion. ‘The passage refers rather to an umpire than a 
mediator. ; 
The necessity of the mediation of Christ, arises 
from the existence of sins which being contrary to the 
nature and the will. of God, renders those who have 
committed it obnoxious to his displeasure. As they 
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had no means of appeasing his anger, the interposition 
of another person was requisite to atone for their guilt, 
and lay the foundation of peace. This is the great 
design of his office; but it extends to all the acts, by 
which sinners are actually brought into a state of re- 
conciliation, are fitted for holding communion with 
God, and are raised to perfection and immutable feli- 
city in the world to come. It comprehends the par- 
ticular offices which our Saviour is represented as sus- 
taining, the prophetieal, the sacerdotal, and the regal ; 
and it is by executing these that he completely per- 
forms the duties, and realizes the character of a Me. 
diator. ‘There is one God, and one Mediator be- 
tween God and men, the man Christ Jesus.’’* These 
particular offices will be afterwards considered in their 
order. In the present lecture, I shall confine myself 
to some general observations. My purpose is to in- 
quire what are the necessary qualifications of a media- 
tor between God and man, and to shew that they are 
all found in Him, to whom this character exclusively 
belongs. 

In the first place, a Mediator is necessarily a differ- 
ent person from either of the parties whom it is his 
begs to reconcile; he ean neither be the party which 
is offended, nor the party which has given the offence. 
The party offended may forgive the offence; but in 
this ease a mediator is not wanted, so far as he is con- 
cerned. The party offending may be sorry for his 
conduct, and earnestly desire that peace may be made; 
but he may have no access to the party offended, or 
the latter may reject his advances, because he does 
not deem the proffered satisfaction to be adequate. In 
this case, a third person must interpose to adjust the 
difference, by the proposal of terms in which both will 
poe seni 

t will be said, How could Jesus Christ be a Me- 
diator, since it is certain that he was not in a state of 
neutrality, but was the party offended, being one with 
the Father and the Spirit? for, if we hold the com- 
mon doctrine of the Trinity, which teaches that all the 
Divine persons subsist in one undivided essence, we 
must believe, that they were all displeased at the 
sin of man, and that the penalty denounced upon 
him had the sanction of their common authority. It 
is acknowledged that, according to this view, he 
whom we call Mediator must be considered as Law- 
giver and Judge, and that, instead of expecting him to 
interpose in our favour, we had every thing to fear 
from his vengeance. Have we not reason to believe 
that it was he.who appeared in paradise after the fall, 
and pronounced the doom of the whole human race 
upon our guilty progenitors? But let us remember, 
that the Scriptures introduce us to the knowledge of 
an economy or arrangement among the persons of the 
Godhead, by which different characters and offices are 
assigned to each, and new relations are sustained by 
them towards one another, and towards us. The law, 
for the violation of which we are condemned, is the 
law of the Father. He appears in the character of the 
Supreme Governor of heaven and earth. . It is against 
him that the offence has been committed; it is his 
justice which demands the punishment of the guilty ; 
and with him remains the power to extend mercy to 
them, and to prescribe the terms upon which it will be 
exercised. The Son having resigned, if I may speak 
80, those prerogatives to the father, (resigned them, I 
mean, for this special purpose,) has assumed a differ- 
ent character. He does not pursue the claims of jus- 
tice against sinners, but stands forth as their friend, to 
rescue them from their perilous situation, and to give 
such satisfaction as their offended Sovereign may de- 
mand. Thus in this economy, he is distinguished 
from the Father, and is as closely related to us as the 
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surety is to the person for whom he has become re- 
sponsible. But, although between him and men an in- 
timate connexion subsists, he is not one of them, con- 
sidered as offenders; such union would have totally 
disqualified him for his office. A partaker of their na- 


ture, and even of its infirmities, he was perfectly free 


from that pollution with which it is stained in every 
other individual. ‘* He was holy, harmless, undefiled, - 
and separate from sinners,’’—so separate that he could 
approach to God in their name, and was looked upon 
by the Holy One with entire approbation. This point 
will afterwards come under our notice. ? 
In the second place, A mediator must be indepen- 


dent, and master of himself. He must possess full 


ability for the duties of his office, and a full right to 
exert that ability in whatever way the design of the of- 
fice may require. If it be necessary, in order to effect 
a reconciliation, th e should give satisfaction by 
sufferings and death is evident that he must have 
ab8olute power over himself; because those who are 
subject to the authority of another, cannot dispose of 
themselves and their services without his consent. 
Hence we perceive that, in the present case, a mere 
creature could not have been mediator, because some- 
thing was required which a creature was not at liberty 
to give by his own spontaneous deed. Angels and 
men are the property of the Creator, which cannot be 
alienated without sacrilege. They must wait his com- 
mand before they venture to engage in any enterprize 
not comprehended in the original law of their nature. 
In particular, it should be considered that the life of © 
man is his gift, and is not to be thrown away or sur- 
rendered, whatever good might be anticipated from the 
sacrifice, without the permission of the Giver. And 
here we may remark, that the substitution of one life 
for another, could not be justly admitted by a human 
government, for this obvious reason, that what the sub- 
stitute had no right to give away, his superiors could 
have no right to accept. That the offer was voluntary, 
would not alter the case, because mere willingness 
and moral power are two things totally different. As 
our life is not our own, so our faculties are instruments 
with which we are furnished for the service of our 
Maker; and the exertion of them for any purpose not 
commanded or permitted, is a waste or an abuse, for 
which we are reprehensible. We may not trifle with 
our happiness, although it may be thought, that if we 
choose to suffer we are unwise, but not criminal; for 
it flows from the Divine bounty, and as it should be 
thankfully received, so it should be carefully pre- 
served, and only parted with when duty calls, and an 
act of self-denial is demanded for the glory of God. 
Into the office of Mediator between God and man, 
which required the sacrifice of ease and life itself, no — 
mere-creature, although otherwise qualified, (which, 
however, was impossible,) could have intruded with- 
out presumption. He had not the requisite power, the 
power to lay down his life, and the power to take it 
again. But this power belonged to Jesus Christ, who 
was indeed bone of our bone and flesh of our flesh, and, 
if he had possessed no higher nature, would not have 
been a fit person to mediate between heaven and earth ; _ 
but, while the Seripture traces his human genealogy, - 
and calls him the son of David, it is Garefsl to inform 
us that he was also the Son of God. As a.Divine — 
person, he was not under the control of superior | 
power, he.was subject to no law, by which his. ac- 
tivity was confined toa particular sphere; he might 
interfere wherever his wisdom and benevolence point- 
ed the way.. He could stoop from his dignity, and 
draw a veil over his glory. Having assumed our na- 
ture, he might employ it as the instrument of accom- 
plishing any service which would promote the designs 
of the Divine government, and the interests of the hu- 
man race. He might present it as a pure oblation to 
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his Father, and give his blood as the ransom of our 
souls. . ax ' 
In the third place, A mediator must be a person 
who has great influence over both parties; he must 
possess the means and the power to terminate their 
mutual aversion, and unite them in the bonds of peace. 
It is not the interference of any person which will ef- 
fect a reconciliation: he must be one who can conduct 
the business with prudence, and adjust the difference 
to the satisfaction of both parties. In the present case, 
the negotiation could be successfully carried on only 
by one in whom both.could confide, and who had such 
interest with both, that to use language employed on 
such occasions among men, they would be disposed 
to attend to his proposals. The object of the inter- 
position was to bring together, upon amicable terms, 
God and men, between whom sin had caused a 
mutual alienation; to remove displeasure on the one 
hand, and aversion on the ether, and to restore an in- 
tereourse founded in love. The necessary qualifica- 
tion was found in Jesus Christ; ‘*Him the Father 
heareth always;”’ to his requests he never fails to 
lend a favourable ear. What would he refuse to a 
Son, who is the brightness of his glory, and whom he 
always loved; toa Son, who has shed at the foot of 
his throne blood more precious, not only than that of 
bulls and goats, but than the blood of the noblest and 
the holiest of the human race; a Son, who has so 
faithfully and honourably finished the work assigned 
to him, notwithstanding the most formidable difficul- 
ties; a Son, who submitted to humiliation, and sor- 
row, and death, that he might exalt the character of 
his Father, and give the highest manifestation of his 
glory to the universe? There was not another in 
heaven or on earth who had such claims to be heard, 
when he came forward to intercede for the guilty.. To 
the interest which upon these grounds. he possesses 
with the offended Lawgiver, no limits can be assigned. 
Infinitely acceptable to Him, both as his own Son, and 
as our Advocate, he may ask what he will, and it 
shall be granted to him. God will not.retain his an- 


ger against those whom one so high in favour has 


taken under his protection, and recommends to his ap- 
probation. His influence with the other party, whose 
consent is necessary to complete the reconciliation, is 
equally great. What power is he not able to exert 
upon them by means of his word, which casts down 
high thoughts and proud imaginations, and leads cap- 
tive the willing mind? What can they refuse to a 
person of such dignity, who condescends to solicit 
them? How irresistible are the claims of his blood! 
How attractive is the display of his grace! If these 
motives should prove ineffectual to dispel their preju- 
dices, and conquer their aversion, he has access to the 
springs of motion in the heart. He can send the Holy 
Spirit to persuade with gentle but irresistible efficacy ; 
who, by a manifestation of wrath and of mercy, of the 
hopelessness of a contest with the Almighty, and the 
happiness flowing from his favour, leads them humbly 
to supplicate peace, and to accept the offered reconcil- 
jiation with gratitude and joy. 

In the fourth place, A mediator between God and 
man must be capable of suffering. The design of his 
office is to make reconciliation; and as God would 
not pardon sin without satisfaction to his justice, the 
design could not be accomplished unless the mediator 
would submit to the penalty ; for only upon this con- 
dition would the offended Lawyiver receive them into 
favour. Had the redemption of man been merely an 
act of power, like the deliverance of the Israelites 
from Egyptian bondage, the Son of God might have 
effected it without assuming our nature, and descend- 
ing to a state of humiliation. But it. was a moral 
work, which was to be conducted in conformity to the 


principles of the Divine government, and to terminate | 
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in a full display of its rectitude and purity. We need 
not here discuss the question, whether God could have 
pardoned sin without an atonement. Although we 
should venture to affirm that he could—and surely it 
is a venture which ill becomes beings of such limited 
vlews—it would be sufficient to know that he would 
not, as appears from the event; for hence it follows, 
that the qualification which we are considering, was 
indispensably necessary to a mediator. The Serip- 
tures, upon the one ground or the other, represent 
the death of Christ as essential to the plan of our re- 
demption, and aseribe our reconciliation toit: ‘* When 
we were enemies, we were reconciled to God by the 
death of his Son.’’* It is an obvious corollary from 
these premises, that the Mediator must be a creature, 
for a creature alone can suffer; the Divine nature is 
impassible and immortal; its felicity is independent 
and immutable. But there is probably a great diver- 
sity of intelligent beings. We know of two orders, 
the human and angelical; and it may be asked, 
whether an individual of either might have assumed 
this office, or whether there was any reason why he 
should be exclusively a man? 'The answer is obvious. 
The Mediator must be a man, because, being a third 
person acting between two parties, with a view to 
reconcile them, he would not have been qualified for 
his undertaking if he had not possessed the nature of 
both. But there are two other reasons connected with 
the necessity of his sufferings. First, if he must un- 
dergo the penalty denounced upon the objects of his 
mission, an angel could not have been our substitute, 
because he might be annihilated, but could not die in 
the sense of the law; the death which the law threat- 
ened, being the separation of the soul from the body, 
while his nature is: spiritual and uncompounded. 
Secondly, the expiation of sin must be made in the: 
nature which sinned. The identity of nature seems to 
have been indispensable to the ends of justice. If a 
man dies for men, we see a cause of righteous retribu- 
tion; but nothing of this kind would have appeared 
if the burden of human guilt had been laid upon an 
angel. This doctrine is taught in the following 
words: ‘¢ Forasmuch then as the children were parta- 
kers of flesh and blood, he also himself likewise took 
part cf the same;. that through death he might destroy 
him that had the power of death, that is, the devil ; 
and deliver them who through fear of death, were all 
their lifetime subject to bondage.” + The reason of the 
incarnation is assigned in the next verse: ‘* For verily 
he took not on him the nature of angels, but he took 
on him the seed of Abraham.’”’t The word rendered, 
by the aid of a supplement, ‘“‘ he took on him the na- 
ture,” is exiacuxverctz, from a verb which signifies to 
take hold of, and to help: ‘Verily he did not help 
angels, but he helped the seed of Abraham,’ and for 
this reason he took part of our flesh and blood, and 
not of the spiritual nature of angels. 

In the fifth place, A mediator, the design of whose 
office is to reconcile God to the guilty, must himself 
be free from sin: “Such an high priest became us, 
who was holy, harmless, undefiled, and separated from 
sinners.”’|| Would a man, who was himself a rebel, 
and whose presence would rouse the indignation of 
his prince, be a proper person to be employed in soli- 
citing the pardon of his brethren in guilt?. ‘The per- 
fect. purity of the Mediator was necessary to the &c- 
ceptance of his services. The law made men priests 
who had infirmity, and needed to offer first for their 
own sins, and.then for the sins of the pecple; and the 
character of the ministers, as well as the nature of the 
sacrifices, rendered the service unavailing to the ex- 
piation of moral guilt. Again, the purity of the Me- 
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diator was necessary to the fulfilment of that part of 
his office, which consisted in giving us an example 
that we might walk’ vo of the state of reconcil- 
jation; and that this example might answer its design, 
it must be absolutely perfect. It must be one which 
we may implicitly imitate, without doubt and without 
danger of going astray. Once more, the Mediator be- 
tween God and man is a source of sanctification, ac- 
cording to the saying o” the Evangelist: ‘ Of his ful- 
ness have all we received, and grace for grace.’’* 
But how could we derive this blessing from him, if he 
were not himself perfectly holy? How could we be 
enlightened by him, if he were not light? When the 
angel announced his birth to the virgin, he said, 
“The Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, and the 
power of the Highest shall overshadow thee; there- 
fore that holy thing, which shall be born of thee, shall 
be called the Son of God.”*t ‘This primitive purity he 
retained during the course of his life, conversing and 
familiarly associating with sinners, but not learning 
their ways. He died, indeed, as a criminal, but he 
died for sins not his own: he * suffered, the just for 
the unjust, that he might bring us to God.”{ Nay, 
he was not only free from actual transgression, but he 
was incapable of sin; so fortified against temptation, 


that he could not be seduced. It was an eternal cove- 
nant which God intended to establish by his min- 
istry ; a covenant which should not be broken like the 
first. The first Adam was created in the image of his 
Maker, but his holiness was not an inalienable pos- 


session. Had the second Adam resembled him in 


mutability, the hopes of mankind might have been dis- 
appointed once more; and the remedy proving insuf- 
ficient, the case would have been desperate. But he 
stood firm in the severest trial. No argument, how- 
ever subtle, could perplex his reason; no solicitation, 


however powerful, could seduce his affections. Satan 
exhausted his arts in vain, and in vain did the world 


display its glories before him; neither promises nor 
threatenings, neither flattery nor reproach, could ex- 
cite a wandering thought, or an irregular desire. The 


Mediator has, therefore, accomplished the design of 


his office. By his immaculate sacrifice, the covenant 
is confirmed, its promises are sure to his: spiritual seed, 
and there is no condemnation to those who believe in 
him. ‘ Neither by the blood of goats and calves, but 
by his own blood, he entered in once into the holy 

lace, having obtained eternal redemption for us. For 


if the blood of bulls and of goats, and the ashes of an 


heifer sprinkling the unclean, sanctifieth to the puri- 
fying of the flesh ; how much more shall the blood of 
Christ, who, through the eternal Spirit offered him- 
self without spot to God, purge your conscience from 


dead works, to serve the living God ?””|| 


In the last place, A mediator must be a person to 


whom men may have free access, that they may place 


confidence in him, and enter without fear into his coin- 


munion. The design of his office would be defeated, 
if his character were repulsive, and his conduct were 
such as to keep them ata distance. They must be 
encouraged to throw themselves into his arms, to com- 
mit themselves to his protection and guidance, to en- 
trust him with their most important concerns. It is 
by first gaining our confidence and persuading us to 
connect ourselves with him, that he brings us back to 
God, from whom we have revolted: ** No man cometh 
unto the Father, but by me.”§ That he is one whom 
we may humbly approach, and in whom we may hope, 
is evident from these considerations. First, although, 
in one of his natures, he is exalted far above us, and 
above angels, who, in comparison with him, are less 
than nothing and vanity; yet on the other, he is nearly 
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related to us, our kinsman and our brother. It is a hu- 
man voice which gently says, ** Fear not, I am he that 
liveth and was dead.’’* Secondly, he has felt our in- 
firmities, and suffered our affliction, and may we not 
expect more tender, and more active sympathy, than 
if he had merely a speculative knowledge of our mis- 
eries? John refers to the first consideration, when he 
says, *'The Word was made flesh, and dwelt amon 
us;”¢ and Paul points out the second as a source o 
consolation in these words, ‘In that he himself hath 
suffered, being tempted, he is able to succour them 
that are tempted.’”’{ Thirdly, we have express assu- 
rances that he bears a most tender affection to us. It 
would be nothing that he isa man like us, nothing, 
that he has experienced our sorrows, if we had not 
positive evidence that his love to us is real, constant, 
and infinite; for men are often hard-hearted to their 
brethren, and sometimes those who have tasted the 
evils of adversity appest not to have become more 
compassionate to ers, but to have their feelings 
blunted and destroyed. But in Jesus Christ we find 
a heart which responds to the ery of distress, and a 
tongue which speaks a word in season to the weary. 
Love displayed in his life and in his death, and un- 
changed in his state of exaltation, invites sinners to 
io and assures them of a cordial reception: 
“Come unto me, all ye that labour, and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest.” ‘ Lord, to whom 
shall we go? thou hast the words of eternal life.’ |} 
To the duties of his office, Ihave been led frequent- 
ly to refer when explaining his qualifications. They 
will be particularly considered when we give an ac- 
count of the several offices which are implied in the 
general one of Mediator. As Mediator, he is the re- 
presentative of God to us, the image of the inyisible 
God, the person in whom he is seen; and the light 
of the glory of God shines in his face. In consequence 
of the-darkness which sin had spread over the minds 
of men, and the alienation of heart which it had pro- 
duced, the knowledge of God was in a great measure 
lost, but it is restored by the revelation of which he is 
the Author: ** No man hath seen God at any time ; 
the only-begotten Son, that is in the bosom of the 
Father, he hath declared him.’’§ He has not only 
brought to light those doctrines which reason is sup- 
posed able to discover, but he has made known things 
which eye had not seen, ear had not heard, neither had 
it entered into the mind of man to conceive, the mys- 
teries of the Divine nature, and the eternal counsels 
concerning human redemption, which had been hidden 
fromm ages and generations. It is owing to the media- 
tion of Christ, that such a discovery has been made 
of the Divine character as is adapted to the present 
circumstances of man; which, instead of depressing, 
elevates him, instead of awakening fear, inspires hope 
and joy. We behold the Father in the face of the 
Son, and every feature is marked with benignity. The 
terrors of his majesty have passed away, and we con- 
ceive it possible that worms of the dust should hold 
communion with the Possessor of heaven and earth. 
The rays of the sun come to us through a cloud, which - 
abates their dazzling splendour, and attempers them 
to the human eye. ‘T'o the question of Solomon, 
** Will God in very deed dwell with man upon the 
earth ?”’ we can answer, He will dwell with them; 
he has sent his beloved Son to re-unite them to -him- 
self in the bonds of eternal friendship. “4 
This leads me to remark, that the Mediator has 
established that peace between God and man which it 
was the object of his office to effect. For this pur- 
pose, 1t was necessary, as I formerly intimated, that 
the efficacy of his mediation should extend to both 
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parties; that he should reconcile God to mén, and 
men to God. The reconciliation of God to us, by 
which I mean the appeasing of his anger, and the pro- 
curing of our pardon and acceptance, was accomplished 
by his sacrifice, which, by its intrinsic value, and the 
willingness with which it was offered, fully satisfied 
the demands of justice. -The reconciliation of sinners 
to God, which consists in destroying their natural en- 
mity against him, and inspiring love and confidence, 
is effected by the power of his grace. The conse- 
quence is, that God dwells in them, and they dwell 
in God. Peace on earth, and good will towards men, 
are the fruits of his mediation : “ This is the covenant 
that I will make with the house of Israel after those 
days, saith the Lord: I will put my laws into their 
mind, and write them in their hearts; and I will be to 
them a God, and they shall be to me a people. And 
they shall not teach every man his neighbour, and 
every man his brother, saying, Know the Lord; for 
all shall know me, from the least to the greatest. 
For I will be merciful to their unrighteousness, and 
their sins and their iniquities will I remember no 
more.’’* 

From what has been now said, it appears that he is 
the medium through which intercourse is carried on 
between heaven and earth. Through him the love of 
God descends upon us, and through him our prayers, 
and thanksgiving, and all our holy services, ascend to 
God. He obtains for us all spiritual blessings. They 
are granted in consideration of his merit, and in an- 
swer to his request; and they are not dispensed im- 
mediately by the Father, but pass to us through~the 
hands of his Son. The fountain of Divine love has 
found a channel, in which it flows‘to refresh and glad- 
den the souls of the guilty and unworthy. The heav- 
ens are opened; and peace, and righteousness, and 
salvation have come down to the habitations of mor- 
tals; ** Behold the tabernacle of God is with men, and 
he will dwell with them.” In return, we present to 
him the sacrifices which he requires, of gratitude, 
praise, and obedience, accompanied with humble sup- 
plications for new communications ef his goodness. 
Our services, being imperfect and mingled with sin, 
might be rejected; but the iniquities of our holy things 
were expiated by our merciful High Priest, and our 
oblations presented by him meet with a favourable 
reception, to which they are not entitled on their own 
account. His mediation is the basis of all acceptable 
religion; it gives us boldness to enter into the holiest 
of all. ‘‘ Truly our fellowship is with the Father, and 
with his Son Jesus Christ.” 

It appears that the duties of the mediatorial office 
are performed on earth and in heaven, as the High 
Priest of the Jews ministered both in the court, where 
the altars of sacrifice stood, and in the holy of holies. 
If it be inquired in what precise nature Jesus Christ 
1s Mediator, I would say, that he executes the office 
in both natures, the Divine and the human. The 
Scripture characterizes him as the man Christ Jesus; 
but that man was united to the second person of the 
Trinity. Considered as Mediator on the part of God, 
he discharges his duty, it has been said, by his Divin- 
ity; for it is as God that he sends the Holy Spirit, 
reigns over the church, reveals the mysteries which 
none could know but he who is in the bosom of the 
Father, and performs other acts which imply sovereign 
authority and infinite power. Considered as Mediator 
on the part of man, he discharges his duty by his hu- 
manity ; for it was as man that he died, rose from the 
grave, and ascended to heaven; as man that he took 
‘possession of heavenly glory in our name, and inter- 
“eedes for us before the throne of his Father. But, in 
thus referring his mediatorial acts to their respective 
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classes, we ought to be careful to. avoid the affectation 
of accuracy, and not to lose sight of the personal union 
of his natures, in consequence of which they are one 
principle of operation in the work of redemption. Since 
the incarnation, both natures act together according to 
their peculiar properties. They are not confounded so 
as to make one nature, but, while they remain distinct, 
the person is one.“ Some things could be done only by 
one of them, as for example, the human nature alone 
could suffer and die; but the other is always to be un- 
derstood as concurring with it. In the death of the 
human nature, the Divine co-operated, by a voluntary 
surrender of it to crucifixion, and by communicating such 
value to its sufferings, that they were an adequate 
atonement. Jt is only in the Divine nature that he can 
hold and exercise the supreme authority over all things, 
with which he is invested for the salvation of the 
Church ; for it is manifest, that the Lord of heaven and 
earth rust possess infinite knowledge, and wisdom, 


and power ; but his human nature shares in this glory. 


It is seated at the right hand of God, far above all 
principalities and powers; and it will be the vis- 
ible Judge in the great day, when all nations shall 
be assembled to receive their final sentence: ** When 
the Son of Man shall come in his glory, and all the 
holy angels with him, then shall he sit upon the 
throne of his glory.”* It is in the human nature that 
he has a fellow feeling of our infirmities, for it was as 
man that he suffered what we-suffer; but his divine 
nature goes along with his human in pitying us, and 


is the source of the consolation by which we are sup- 
ported. 


The Scripture calls Jesus Christ the Mediator be- 
tween God and man. Some have affirmed that he is 


also the Mediator of Angels, upon what authority they 
are best able to tell. 
word in their favour, and to dogmatize when it is silent, 
is surely to intrude into things not seen. 
agreed that he is not the Mediator of fallen angels, and 
an Apostle expressly assures us, that ‘he did not help 
them,’? and therefore. did. not assume their nature. 
Another informs us, that, ‘‘ God spared not the angels 


The Bible does not say one 


All are 


that sinned, but cast them down into hell, and deliver- 
ed them into chains of darkness, to be reserved unto 


judgment ;’’} that is, he placed them in very different 
circumstances from. those of men, who were condemned 
as well as they, but not by an irreversible sentence ; 


whereas angels are consigned to a state of hopeless 
misery. He determined from the heginning to admit 
no negotiation on their behalf. - The peace having been 
broken, was never to be restored. He has exhibited in 
their doom an awful example of severity, which will 


no doubt be productive of important consequences in 
the moral administration of the universe. 


The reason 
of this distinction between two classes of rebellious crea- 


tures we do not understand ; but while we see justice 
taking its course upon the one, and grace extended to 
the other, with what intense feelings of gratitude should 
we extol and magnify Him, who so loved the world as 
to give his only-begotten Son for its redemption! 
then, of good angels that Christ is said to have been 


It is, 


Mediator; and if you inquire in what way he could 
sustain this character in relation to beings, who, having 
never transgressed, had no need of his interposition ¢ 
you will be told that he was not a Mediator of recent 
tion to angels, but of preservation and confirmation. It 
was owing to him, that when others fell they stood, 
and by him such stability was given to the righteous- 
ness with which they were created, that they shall never 
lose it. If this doctrine be admitted, man will seem to 
have been hardly dealt with, who stood in as much 
need of such a Mediator as they, but. not enjoying this 
benefit, yielded to temptation, and involved all his pos- 
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terity in misery. 


a Mediator before any change had taken place in the ori- 
ginal state of things, does not imply some imperfection in 
that state? and whether there is any thing in the consti- 
_tution of our Saviour’s person, and in the new covenant, 
which bears the most distant relation to angels? we shall 
not, I fear, receive a satisfactory answer. ~The truth is, 
that the opinion under review, is a mere conjecture, 
which does not receive the slightest countenance from 
Scripture; and when we go beyond the information 
which it gives, our speculations about angels are not 
more wise nor more worthy of attention, than the the- 
ories would be which in our idle hours we might form 
about the inhabitants of Saturn. The angels are said 
to be put in subjection to our exalted Redeemer; but 
this is very different from their being confirmed by him 
in holiness, and refers to a different period of their ex- 
istence. They are said also,—if we understand them 
to be * the things in heaven,”—to be in him * gathered 
together in one,” with the things on earth ;* but the ob- 
vious and natural sense is, that they are united with the 
saints in one society, over which he presides. By him 
the enmity subsisting between angels and men was 
destroyed ; for when men are reconciled to God, and 
renewed after his image, angels love them and minister 
to them, and will joyfully receive them into their ever- 
lasting habitations. There is no doubt that in conse- 
quence of the mediation of Christ the happiness of angels 
is augmented : the cause is not, that they were the ob- 
jects of his mediation, or that as Mediator he did any 
thing with a direct view.to their good, but that a new 
revelation was given of the Divine character and per- 
fections which these holy heings contemplate with de- 
light. Hence the joy which they expressed at our 
Saviour’s birth: ** Glory to God in the highest ; and on 
earth peace, good will towards men.” If there are any 
other holy beings in the universe, this effect is not pe- 
culiar to angels: for the glory of God in redemption 
will increase the felicity of all to whom it is made 
known. 

There is a question which relates to the commence- 
ment of the Mediatorial office, and which it might be 
improper to pass without notice, because it gave rise to 
a great deal of speculation not long ago, in one of the 
bodies into which our Church was then divided. It 
so happened that I paid little attention to it atthe time, 
and am not acquainted with the arguments which were 
advanced by the opposite parties ; but the one contend- 
ed that Christ did not become Mediator till his inear- 
nation, and the other assigned an anterior date to his 
office. Itis nota proof of the falsity of a doctrine, that it 
is held by persons many of whose other views are erro- 
neous, because they who are often wrong, may sometimes 
be right. It will not, however, serve to recommend the 

opinion that the mediation of Christ commenced at his 


birth, to. know that it is a doctrine of the Church of 


Rome, which has been condemned by Protestant Di- 
vines. Roman Catholics maintain that Christ is Me- 
diator only as man, and therefore consider him as not 
having entered upon his office till he assumed our 
nature. . 

It is of importance to settle the meaning of terms, 
because when they are left vague and indeterminate, 
both parties may dispute with great vehemence, and 
seem to hold the most opposite ereeds, while in re- 
ality there is no difference of sentiment.. If by the me- 
diation of Christ we mean his acts of humiliation, obe- 
dience, and suffering, we must say, that he became 


\ teenie ees 
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The sovereignty of God may he 
deemed a sufficient answer to this difficulty ; but if we 
“proceed to ask, what occasion there could: be for a 
Mediator between God and innocent beings whom he lov- 
ed, and upon whom he was ready to bestow every neces- 
sary blessing without solicitation ? Whether the idea of 
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Mediator at his incarnation, because it was only in 
human nature that he could perform those acts. But, 
if we mean by his mediation, the whole of his agency 
in behalf of sinners, we must go back to the fall, and 
even into eternity, when the covenant was made be- 
tween the Father and the Son. I can conceive some 
men who pride themselves in what they call metaphy- 
sical reasoning, (which, however, is often the work- 
ing of a dark and bewildered mind,) to object that, as 
the Mediatorial office implies subordination, our Sa- 
viour could not sustain it while he remained, if I may 
so speak, in his pure Deity, unallied to an inferior 
nature. If there is any force in this argument, it will 
prove too much; for the legitimate inference from it 
is, that still he is Mediator only as man; a position 
contrary to the doctrine of our Church, and to the most 
obvious conclusions from Scripture. 

Those who clai e character of orthodox, and 
particularly such o m aS aim at systematic accu- 
racy, and delight in nice distinctions, have some- 
times need to be reminded of their own admoni- 
tion to heretics, not to allow reason to intermeddle 
with matters of pure revelation. It is of no conse- 
quence what may be the result of our speculations 
upon the nature and fitness of things;-our faith in 
every point ought to be determined hy the oracles of 
God. Now, if we consult the Scriptures with simpli- 
city of intention, resolved not to cavil but to learn, we 
shall discover not a few grounds for believing, that 
our Redeemer acted as Mediator prior to’ his coming 
in the flesh. We shall find him acting towards men 
in the name of God, and towards God in the name of 
men, as he has acted since his incarnation. It isa 
mediatorial act, the act of a prophet, to reveal the will 
of God; and who needs to be told that he was the 
author of revelation under the old as well as the new 
dispensation? The prophets were his ministers as 
well as the apostles; and accordingly the Spirit who 
spoke in them is expressly called the ‘*Spirit of 
Christ.”’* And it appears that he is called his Spirit, 
not merely because he testifies concerning him, but 
because he was*sent by him.t Again, it 1s a media- 
torial act, to exercise authority over the people of God, 
and to give laws for the regulation of their worship, 
and of their conduet towards God and man. It is the 
belief of Jews and Christians; that it was he, and not 
the Father, who promulgated the law to the Israelites 
in the wilderness, and as this opinion is consonant to 
his own declaration, that no man has at any time seen 
the Father, the Son heing his representative to mankind, 
so it is confirmed by the proto-martyr Stephen, who, 
speaking of Moses, says, ** This. is he that was in the 
church in the wilderness, with the Angel that spoke 
to him in the. mount Sinai, and with our fathers, who 
received the lively oracles to give unto us.”{ But we 
read of none who spoke to him at that time but God. 
‘“* Moses spake, and God answered him by a voice.’”4 
Who then could this angel who is called Jehovah be, 
but the angel who assumed the same. character, when 
he appeared in the burning bush, the angel to whom 
the power belonged of pardoning or retaining sin, a — 
power completely divine? This angel was God; but 
the title of angel or messenger implies, that he was 
acting in subordination to another, and destroys the 
argument that he could not be Mediator, tiJl he had 
united himself to a created nature. And surely there 
is no difficulty in conceiving a person to be officially 
subordinate to another, although in essence and ori- 
ginal dignity he is his equal. To intercede for man 
is another act of mediation, which our Saviour per- 
forms in the heavenly state. In the first chapter of 
Zechariah, we find these words: ‘Then the angel 
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of the Lord answered and said, O Lord of hosts, how 
long wilt thou not have mercy on Jerusalem, and on 
the cities of Judah, against which thou hast had indig- 
nation these threescore and ten years?”* It is most 
reasonable to think, that this was not a created angel, 
but the angel who spoke to. Moses in Sinai, the second 
Person of the Trinity, to whom the administration of 
grace for the salvation of the church has been com- 
mitted in all ages, and who was the immediate au- 
thor of the ancient dispensation. This conclusion is 
strengthened by the fact mentioned in the preceding 
verses, that the messengers whom the Lord sent ‘ to 
walk to and fro through the earth,” and who evidently 
signify the ministers of providence, are represented as 
giving an account to this angel of the execution of their 
commission. Surely they did not give the account to 
a creature, but to God, in whose service they were 
engaged. I have only to add, that to deny that Christ 
was Mediator before his incarnation, leads to the denial 
of the existence of any covenant or transaction respect- 
ing our redemption till that period; because in that 
transaction he must have appeared as the friend and 
surety of man, and, according to the hypothesis, he 
could not become such till he had assumed a nature 
capable of subjection and obedience. 

It may safely be inferred, I think, from these things, 
that the mediation virtually commenced before our 
Saviour was made flesh, and dwelt among us in a 
I admit that, till he descended to the 
earth, that constitution of person, which the office 
required, was wanting, and some of its most impor- 
tant duties could not be performed; but, to conclude 
that, therefore, he performed none of them, would-be 
illogical, and contrary to the evidence produced. When 
he assumed the body which God had prepared for him, 


~ as he came to do the will of God, so he was in a con- 


dition to fulfil it in every particular, to obey, to suffer, 
and to die. At his baptism, he was formally invested 
with the office, or more accurately, he was publicly 
recognised as the Messiah; and he dedicated himself 


to the service of his Father, in the work of our salva- 


tion. The visible descent of the Spirit upon him, was 
a symbol of the ample qualifications with which his 
human nature was supplied, and a voice from heaven 
attested the Divine approbation: ‘* This is my beloved 
Son, in whom I am well pleased.” 

How long Jesus Christ will continue to discharge 
the duties of his office, is a question about which there 
is a diversity of sentiment. The common opinion is, 
that the office will be perpetual.. It seems reasonable 
to believe that, as by him sinners are reconciled to 


_ God, and admitted into communion with him, he will 


be the medium of intercourse even in the heavenly 
state. With this idea those passages of Scripture are 


- understood to accord, which represent him as a Priest 


for ever. as ever living to make intercession, and as- 
cribe to him an eternal kingdom.t On the other hand 
it is contended, that the office may be conceived to 
cease when its design is fully accomplished; that our 
Saviour having been appointed Mediator to bring sin- 
ners to God, and to a state of perfection, there will be 
no cause that he should any longer sustain that cha- 
racter, when all the saints have been redeemed from 
the earth, and being not only justified, but free from 
the slightest taint of sin, will have no need of an in- 
tercessor, and may hold immediate intercourse with 
the Holy One. The Scripture appears to favour the 
idea of the termination of his office, by saying, that 
when the end comes he will deliver up the kingdom 
to the Father, and be subject to him, and that then 
God will be all in all.””t. Those who maintain the 
perpetuity of the mediation, besides being influenced 
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by what they deem scriptural authority, are actuated 
by. zeal for the honour of our Saviour, which seems to 
them to require that he should forever retain an office 
which has reflected so much glory upor him, and with- 
out which the happiness of the righteous could not be 
secured. Those who adopt the opposite opinion do 
not consider it as derogating from his glory in any de- 
gree, and persuade themselves that nothing can give 
a more exalted idea of his mediatorial character than 
to believe, that he has so perfectly re-united God and 
his sinful creatures, that his farther interposition is 
unnecessary. The work will stand upon the solid 
basis which he has laid, will need no repair, nor the 
constant care of the Architect to prevent it from fall- 
ing into ruins. It is formed of such durable materials, 
and compacted with such skill, that it will last for 
ever. Ihave given you a general account of this con- 
troversy, but reserve the discussion of it to another 
opportunity, when it will again occur, ae 
The wisdom: which is. displayed in the mediation 
of Christ, is worthy of the highest admiration. Human 
wisdom would have been confounded by the question, 
Who shall repair the breach between heaven and earth ? 
Who shall engage his heart to approach to God, in the 
name of the guilty? A creature was too mean, and 
too weak, to undertake the arduous enterprise, and a 
Divine Person was too great, and too remote from us, 
to appear upon our side. ‘The mediation is the work 
of Him who is'‘wonderful in counsel, and who proposes 
the noblest ends and the fittest.means. 
- What glory does the mediation reflect upon our Re- 
deemer! Standing between heaven and earth, he con- 


‘ducts a negotiation, on which depend the interests of 


both. He stands alone; his own arm brings salvation, 
and of the people there is none with him. The work 
which he is performing, surpasses every other in its 
nature and consequences. ‘To him are committed the 
care of the Divine honour, and the happiness of the 
human race, and by him are all things made new; 
human nature is raised from the ruins of the fall, para- 
dise is regained, and tée everlasting triumph of righte- 
ousness and truth over error and sin, is secured. 
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LECTURE LII. 
ON THE MESSIAH. 


Predictions of the Messiah prior to the Appearance of Christ— 
Their Import—Evidence that Jesus of Nazareth is the Mes- 
siah. ; 


WE have seen that Jesus Christ is the Surety and 
Mediator of the New Covenant; and, in speaking of 
him in these characters, it was impossible to avoid 
references to the nysterious constitution of his person. 
This, however, is a subject so important, as to be 
entitled to distinct. consideration, both because it is the — 
foundation upon which the whole scheme of redemp- 
tion depends, and because some men of corrupt minds 
have, in all ages, and in various forms, exerted them- 
selves to overthrow it. But, before we enter upon it, 
it will be proper to attend to the notices which were 
given of the Saviour to the church prior to his mani- 
festation in the flesh, and then to show that Jesus of 
Nazareth is the promised Messiah. 

As God was not pleased to send his Son into the 
world immediately after the fall of our first parents, 
but: to defer his mission till the fulness of time, it 
seemed good to’ his wisdom to give before-hand such 
information respecting him, as would support the faith 
and hope of his people, and enable them to know him 
when he should actually appear. It could not have 
beén supposed that, in the aucient Scriptures, which 
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record the divine dispensations to the descendants of 


the patriarchs, and the other nations of the world, there | 


would be no mention of an event more wonderful and 


interesting than the rise and fall of kingdoms and em-|_ 
e find, accordingly, that, as he is brought. 


ires. 
‘orward to view almost at the commencement of the 


sacred volume of the Jews, so it closes with a renewed 
prediction of his approach, and a delightful picture of 
the happiness which awaited our race, when ‘ the Sun 
of righteousness should arise upon them with healing 
in his wings.’”’* 


The first notice of the Saviour was given on the. 


afternoon of the day on which our first parents trans- 
presen and before they were expelled from paradise. 
t was included in the sentence pronounced upon their 
seducer; and while it foretold his destruction, implied 
a promise of their deliverance from his power. ‘I 
will put enmity between thee and the woman, and be- 
tween thy seed and her seed; it shall bruise thy head 
and thou shalt bruise his hee].”{ It is plain, that the 
person here announced was to be the adversary and 
the conqueror of the serpent, or the devil, who, by the 
instrumentality of that animal, successfully tempted 
our first parents, and that he was to be a partaker of 
their nature. It would be absurd to consider the pas- 
sage as relating to the enmity which literally subsists 
bet the serpentine race and ours; nor is there any 
reason to understand it generally of a hostility which 
would afterwards arise between them and the devil, 
with whom they had now joined in a confederacy 
against God. The seed of the woman denotes an in- 
dividual, namely, our Lord Jesus Christ, to whom this 
designation. is peculiarly applicable, because he has 


descended from her in a different manner from all her 


other posterity.. In reference to him, an equivalent 
expression is used, when it is said, that, ‘‘In the ful- 
ness of the time, God sent forth his Son, made of a 
woman, made under the Jaw.”*t ‘To be made of a 
woman, and to be the seed of the woman, evidently 
signify the same thing; and hence, we may conclude 
this to be the import of the prediction, that the future 
antagonist of the serpent would be conceived and born 
in a miraculous manner. He is not called the seed 
of the man, although he was as much a descendant 
of Adam as of Eve, and his genealogy is traced up to 
him in the third chapter of Luke, because he was not 
derived from him in the ordinary way. He is the 
seed of the woman in an exclusive sense, because his 
mother was a virgin. 

The next notice of the Messiah was given to Abra- 
ham, when God said to him, ‘‘In thy seed shall all 
the nations of the earth be blessed.’’|| It may be sup- 
posed that this promise may be understood in a lower 
sense, as foretelling the benefit which mankind would 
derive from his posterity, who were destined to be the 
original depositories of divine revelation, and from 
whom it was to be afterwards diffused over the vari- 

us regions of the earth. But an apostle has shown 
us that it should be applied principally or solely to the 
Messiah *‘ Now to Abraham and his seed were the 
promises made. He saith not, And to seeds, as of 
many; but as of one, And to thy seed, which is 
Christ.”§ By this second notice, the people of 
God obtained some new information. It not only re- 
peated what was already known, that the Messiah 
would be a man, a partaker of the same nature with 
the patriarch, but it farther taught, that he should bea 
Jew; because it was expressly said, that ‘in Isaac 
this seed should be called,” or that he should spring 
from Abraham, not by Ishmael, but by Isaac. The 
nation was specified, in which he should appear; and 
as they were thus excited to look for him, his relation 
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to them was the ground on which that system of typi- 
eal services was established, which was afterwards 


introduced by the ministry of Moses. 
The next prediction to which I shall direct your at- 


‘tention, is contained in the following words: ‘*The 
sceptre shall not depart from Judah, nor a lawgiver 
from between his feet, until Shiloh come; and unto 


him shall the gathering of the people be.”* Although - 
it is agreed among Christians, that the Messiah is the _ 
person to whom this hae refers, yet there is a 
difference of opinion with respect to the import of the 
name or tithe by which he is described. Some sup- 
pose that MY'W, Schiloh, is derived from now,+ which 
signifies to send, the final M, heth, being changed into 
7, he, and, consequently, that now, signifies He that 
is sent. In the Vulgate, it is translated Qui mittendus 
est, he who is to be sent. Our Saviour is elsewhere 
termed the angel or messenger of Jehovah, and often 
speaks of his mission in the New Testament: ‘Say 
ve of him whom the Father hath sanctified, and sent - 
into the world, Thou blasphemest; because I said, I 
am the Son of God?”+ Others are of opinion, that it 
is a derivative of 75w,|} which signifies to be quiet or 
tranquil; and that mow, Schiloh, is the peaceable one, 
or the giver of peace; a character which is, with the 
greatest propriety, given to our Saviour, on account 
not only of the gentle virtues by which he was distin- ~ 
guished, but of the peace which he has happily effected 
between God and man by his mediation. It may be 
added, that, as his religion inculeates brotherly love, 
so it actually creates it in the hearts of his genuine dia- 
“ple . Under its influence, in the figurative language 
0 mp phecy, “The wolf dwells with the lamb, and 
the leopard lies down with the kid; and the calf, and 
the young lion, and the fatling together.”§ But, 
whatever is the true import of the title, as there is no 
doubt respecting the person to whom it belongs, the 
words now under consideration convey this additional 
information with regard to the Messiah, that he was 
to arise from the tribe of Judah, which should subsist 
as a distinct political body, till the time of his appear- 
ance. This prophecy will again come under review, 
in the subsequent part of the lecture. 

I proceed to lay before you another passage in which 
the family is pointed out, which should have the honour 
of claiming him as one of its members. ‘The Lord 
hath sworn in truth unto David; he will not turn from 
it: Of the fruit of thy body will I set upon thy throne.’ 
I acknowledge, that there is nothing in these words 
themselves which would justify us in applying them 
to the Messiah, and that, without bringing the light of 
other parts of Scripture to bear upon them, they might 
be considered merely as a promise, that the royal au- 
thority, with which David had been invested, should 
descend to his children in a long succession, But, in 
the mind of a person who is acquainted with the Scrip- 
ture, no doubt will remain that the fruit of David’s body 
is that illustrious descendant, whom the Jews welcom- 
ed when he entered Jerusalem with this acclamation, 
** Hosanna to the Son of David: Blessed is he that 
cometh in the name of the Lord.”** There is a mani- 
fest allusion to the passage in the words of the angel 
who announced the birth of our Saviour to his mother. 
** He shall be great, and shall be called the Son of the 
Highest; and the Lord God shall give unto him the 
throne of his father David: And he shall reign over. 
the house of David for ever; and of his kingdom there 
shall be noend,”t{ I may add the prediction of Isaiah. 
‘Of the increase of his government and peace there 
shall be no end, upon the throne of David, and upon his 
kingdom, to order it, and to establish it with itdpment 
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and with justice from henceforth even for ever.’?* 


The seventy-second Psalm begins with a prayer of 


David for himself and his son; but Solomon, if he 
thought of him at all, immediately vanishes from his 
mind, and he goes on to describe, in the sublimest 
strains, the future glories of the Messiah’s reign. This 
is the king to whose manifestation the prophecies direct- 
ed the attention of the Jews, and under whose admin- 
istration they were taught to expect that substantial 
and unfading felicity, of which earthly things were 
only a shadow. And as he was the Son of David 
by way of eminence, and was appointed to sit upon 
his throne, he sometimes receives in prophecy the 
name of that monarch, of whom he is the antitype. 
‘“‘ Afterward shall the children of Israel return, and 
seek the Lord their God, and David. their king ; 
_< ae fear the Lord and his goodness in the latter 

ays. ' 

Having seen that, in his human nature, the Messiah 
was to be a member of. the family of David, we shall 
find, in the following prophecy, something still more 
specific, ‘ Behold, a virgin shall conceive, and bear a 
son, and shal! cal! his name Immanuel.”{ The Mes- 
siah would be a miraculous child, born of one of. the 
danghters of David, according to a peculiar law. The 
miracle consisted, not in the exertion of extraordinary 
power, but in the manner of his conception; for the 
difference between a miracle and a common event is, 
that in the Jatter the hand of God is concealed from su- 
perficial observers by the means which it employs, 
whereas, in the former it is openly revealed. The 
birth of every child is effected by the same power which 
formed the body of our Saviour in the womb of the Vir- 
gin Mary; but in the latter case, it strikes us mo 
because it is unaccompanied with the usual circ 
stances. Omnipotence appears unveiled, and admira- 
tion is excited by the naked display of it. 

It will be proper to inquire into the reason of this mir- 
acle ; and we feel desirous to know how it came to pass, 
that the human nature of our Saviour was so different 
from that of all other men, in its perfect exemption from 
moral impurity. _The common opinion is, that its holi- 
ness was the consequence of his being born of a virgin; 
and it is explained in the following manner. Let us 
look back to the introduction of sin, and attend to the 
way in which it is propagated. In consequence of the 
federal relation between Adam and his posterity, his 
sin is chargeable upon them, and is transmitted to them 
as they suecessively come into existence. The nature 
which they derive from him is corrupt. They are at 
once guilty and polluted. From this law of transmis- 
sion there has been no exception since the beginning 
of the world. The individuals of the human race have 
been distinguished by important differences in their 
talents, their dispositions, and their actions; but all 
have been tainted with sin, because they have all borne 
the same relation to that one man, with whom they 
were appointed to stand or fall. He was the represen- 
tative of his natural posterity, or of all who should de- 
scend from him in consequence of the blessing pro- 
nounced upon the man and the woman: “ Be fruitful 
and multiply, and replenish the earth.’? In the repre- 
sentation of Adam every person was included, who was 
to be born according to the law of generation then es- 
tablished. Had our blessed Lord been born according 
to the same law, he also would have partaken of the 
general corruption; and being himself a sinner, would 
have been disqualified to be the Saviour of sinners. 
Now, the design of his miraculous conception was, 
to secure the innocence of his human nature, that it 
might be fitted for the high honour of union to his di- 
vine person, and for the holy services which were to 
be performed for the salvation of men. He was born 
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of a virgin, that he might be an immaculate child. He 
was derived from Adam in a new channel, by which 
depravity could not be transmitted. : 

But it is a more satisfactory view of the subject to 
consider, that the miraculous birth of our Saviour was 
the consequence of a promise made after Adam had 
ceased to be a federal head, the promise, namely, re-_ 
specting ‘‘the seed of the woman.” - He was not re- 
lated to Adam while he continued the representative of 
his descendants, and was not, therefore, subject to the 
effects of his fall. His relation to him, if I may speak 
so, was incidental and conditional, depending upon the 
failure of Adam to fulfil the terms of the covenant. 
Christ was one added to the human race, after it had 
been brought into new circumstances, and he was not 
therefore bound by the law under which it was orig- 
inally placed. It was not by an act of power in his 
miraculous conception, but by an act of justice, that he 
was exempted from the common depravity. He had 
no connexion with its cause; he was not more included 
in the representation of Adam than the angels of heaven ; 
he would not have been born at all, if the covenant had 
not been broken; and that it is not our simple descent 
from Adam, which is the reason of the corruption of our 
nature, but our relation to him as our federal head, is 
evident from this consideration, that only his first sin — 
is imputed to us, and all his subsequent sins were 
charged upon himself alone. 

‘This I consider as the true account of the purity of. . 
the human nature of our Saviour. It was not owing 
simply to his being born of a virgin, although this is 
commonly assigned as the cause, but to his not being 
included in the representation of Adam. But al] were 
included in it who- were derived from him by the ordi- 
nary mode of continuing the species ; and hence it was 
necessary that, in order to distinguish him, our Lord, 
who never was in Adam as a federal head, should de- 
scend from him in a miraculous manner. 

We have seen that the notices of the Messiah in his 
human character, became clearer and more particular in 
every stage; but the ancient church was favoured with 
still more ample information. | His divinity was the 
subject of revelation, as well as his humanity, in a vari- 
ety of passages. I shall mention in the first place, the 
prophecy which we have just now considered, and in 
which, after it is foretold that he should be born of a 
virgin, it is added that his name should be called Im- 
manuel. This isa compound Hebrew word, which 
signifies “ God-with us.” Itis not meant that he should 
actually bear this name, but that he should be what it 
imports. Accordingly, he never was called Immanuel 
by any evangelist or apostle; but he truly was God in 
our nature, manifested for our salvation. His divinity 
was also declared in the following words: ‘* Unto usa 
child is born, unto us a son is given; and the govern- 
ment shall be upon his shoulder: and his name shal] be 
called Wonderful, Counsellor, the Mighty God, the: 
Everlasting Father, the Prince of Peace.”* He is a 
child, and the mighty God; born, yet possessed of eter- 
nal existence. ‘T’o the same purpose is this other pre- 
diction; ‘“ Behold, the days come, saith the Lord, that 
I will raise unto David a righteous branch, and a i 
shall reign and prosper, and shal] execute justice and- 
judgment in the earth. In his days Judah shall be 
saved, and Israel shall dwell safely ; and this is the 
name whereby he shall be called, The Lord our right- 
eousness.”+ The original word is Jenovan, which is 
the incommunicable name, and, being applied to our 
Saviour, intimates that he is the living, self-existent 
one. Let it be observed that, while this passage as- 
serts his divinity, it points out the inestimable benefit 
which would accrue to mankind from his manifestation 
in their nature, as through him they should obtain the 
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be more absurd than to assign, as a reason for not 
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blessing of justification, and by his obedience many 
should be made righteous. on gpa 
It would be tedious to refer to all the notices of the 
Messiah Which are contained in the Old Testament. 
As I have laid before you predictions and declarations 
respecting his person, so I might proceed to collect 
testimonies to the whole work which he would per- 
form, to his humiliation, his sufferings, his death, his 
resurrection, his ascension, his power, the progress 
and final triumph of his religion. But, passing these, 
I observe, that an expectation was excited of a great 
deliverer, who would appear in a future age to accom- 
pee the redemption of the people of God. He was 
nown by various titles, as the Redeemer, the Mes- 
senger of the Lord of Hosts, He that should come, and 
the Messiah. This last title signifies the anointed one, 
as Christ does in Greek ; and was given to him to de- 
note his divine appointment to his office, and his quali- 
fications for it. In ancient times, the pouring of oil 
upon them was a rite used in the consecration of kings, 
priests, and prophets. In allusion to it he is called 
the Messiah, because he was set apart to the office 
of Mediator by God himself, and was endowed with 
all the gifts and graces which were necessary to the 
erformance of its duties. Hence he is said to have 
een anointed with the Holy Ghost, whom God gave 
not to him by measure. The notions entertained by 
the Jews at the time of his manifestation, were ex- 
ceedingly erroneous. They seem to have lost sight 
of his divinity, and to have imagined that he would be 
amere man. They had overlooked the prophetic de- 
scriptions of his sufferings, and fixed their attention 
upon the splendid imagery in which his triumph was 
announced ; they waited with impatience for the ad- 
vent of a great temporal monarch, and were ready to 
march under his banners to victory and glory. ‘Their 
misapprehension of his character was not owing to the 
obscurity or ambiguity of prophecy, but to their own 
carnal minds, which dwelt with fondness upon those 
parts of the description which flattered their passions 
and sordid views, and turned away with disgust from 
the lowly scenes amidst which his career was to com- 
mence. ‘They had no wish to be saved from any ene- 
mies, but those by whose power their nation was op- 
pressed; and set no value upon any blessings, but 
such as would minister to their sensuality and ambi- 
tion. Hence, when the Messiah did come, they re- 
jected him. Rulers and people, learned and unlearned, 
joined in an outery against him as guilty of presump- 
tion in claiming this character; and the false charge 
has been transmitted from father to son during a Jong 
series of years. The mention of his name still kindles 
the rage of the Jews; and, with impious lips, they 
wy curses upon him, leaving it to the Gentiles to 
ail him in the language of their fathers, ‘‘ Blessed be 
he that cometh in the name of the Lord.” 
Let us, therefore, proceed to show that Jesus of 
Nazareth is the promised Messiah. . 
It is evident that the Messiah must have long since 
appeared, since the time fixed by prophecy for his mani- 
Beeistion is past, as even the Jews are constrained to 
acknowledge. It is a pitiful evasion to allege, as they 
do, that his coming has been delayed on account of 
their sins. In what place in seripture is it suspended 
upon their repentance and obedience? Can any thing 


they have remained without a priest or a king. -At the 
time when he whom we call the Messiah was born, 
they were under the dominion of Herod, an Idumean, 
but a proselyte to their religion, and therefore account- 
ed one of themselves; their ancient forms were re- 
tained, they were governed by their own Jaws, and 
had_rulers of their own nation. The sceptre had not 
departed, but it was at the point of departing; and 
this, therefore, was the critical moment at which the 
prophecies must either be fulfilled, or fail for ever; 
for, before the century expired, Jerusalem was taken 
and destroyed by the Romans, the people were ex- 
pelled from their country, and scattered over the face 
of the earth. The dispersion of the Jews, which has 
lasted for more than seventeen hundred years, might 
convince thém that the Messiah is come, and that they 
look in vain for another. 

It was foretold that he should come while the sec- 
ond temple was standing. ‘The glory of this latter 
house shall be greater than of the former, saith the 
Lord of Hosts: and in this place will I give peace, 
saith the Lord of Hosts.”* These words were ad- 
dressed to the Jews, who, after their return from the 
Babylonian captivity, were much discouraged by the 
difficulties which they experienced in building the 
temple, and by its inferiority to that which was erected 
by Solomon. It is predicted that it should be more 
glorious, not, however, by its external magnificence, 
but by the personal presence of Him, of whom the 
Schechinah, or the bright cloud which rested on the 
propitiatory, was a figure. ‘The Lord, whom ye 
seek,” said another prophet, “ shall suddenly come to 
his temple, even the messenger of the covenant, whom 

delight in; behold, he shall come, saith the Lord 

osts.”+ The hduse which the Jews, after their 
restoration, constructed for the solemn worship of God, 
was repaired, and in a manner rebuilt, by Herod the 
Great, in whose reign our Saviour was born; but it 
was never called or accounted a new temple, because 
the work was carried on by degrees, and the regular. 
service was not interrupted. Ages have elapsed since 
it was laid in ruins. It perished in the overthrow of 
the city by the Romans, its walls were levelled with 
the ground, its very foundation was turned up, and the 
prediction -was literally fulfilled, that not one stone 
should be left upon another. The Messiah, therefore, 
is come; and what the prophets had announced was 
accomplished, when the Son of Mary was presented 
to God in the temple, and afterwards in that place pub- 
lished the tidings of peace and salvation. The Jews 
saw only a man in homely attire, and without any 
worldly pretensions; but never was the temple the 
scene of such glory as now, when the God of the tem- 
ple stood within its walls. 

There is a prophecy im the book of Daniel, which 
fixes the time of his appearance with greater exactness. 
‘*Seventy weeks are determined upon thy people, and 
upon thy holy city, to finish the transgression, and to 
make an end of sins, and to make reconciliation for in- 
iquity, and to bring in everlasting righteousness, and 
to seal up the vision and prophecy, and to anoint the 
most holy. Know, therefore, and understand, that from 
the going forth of the commandment ‘to restore and to 
build Jerusalem, unto the Messiah the Prince, shall be 
seven weeks, and threescore and two weeks: the street 
shall be built again, and the wall, even in troublous 
times. And after three-score and two weeks ~ shall 
Messiah be cut off, but not for himself.—And he shall 
confirm the covenant with many for one week; and in 
the midst of the week he shall cause the sacrifice and 
the oblation to cease.”"t Different opinions have been 
entertained with respect to the commencement of these 
seventy weeks of years. According to Prideaux, who 


sending him, the only cause for which God promised 
to send him at all, namely, the sins of men, which were 
to be expiated by his immaculate sacrifice? ‘The 
Sceptre shall not depart from Judah, nor a lawgiver 
from between his feet, until Shiloh come.”* But the 
sceptre has departed from Judah, the civil constitution 
of the Jews has been overthrown, and for many ages 
——————— eee 
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THE MESSIAH. 


_ supports his opinion by many learned arguments, they 


are to be dated from the seventh year of Artaxerxes 
Longimanus, when a decree went forth from’ that mon- 
arch to. Ezra, to restore the nation and church of the 
Jews; and the seven weeks, or forty-nine years, extend 
from that period to the time of Nehemiah, when the 
walls of Jerusalem were finished, and the affairs of the 
nation were settled. The sixty-two weeks, or four 
hundred and thirty-four years, fill up the interval be- 
tween Nehemiah and the appearance of the Baptist; 
and the one week, or the last seven years, were employ- 
ed in the ministration of John and our Saviour. In the 
course of that week, or rather in the latter half of it, he 

made the sacrifice and the oblation to cease by his own 
death, which fulfilled the types, and was followed by 
the abolition of the ceremonial law. It is evident from 
this prophecy, that the Messiah is come;. and the evi- 
dence is so clear, thatthe Jews are thrown into the ut- 
most perplexity by it, and not knowing what answer 
to give to the arguments of Christians, wish to pre- 
serve silence on the subject, and pronounce a curse upon 
the man who shall presume to calculate the weeks of 
Daniel. ™ 

That the Messiah, whose advent is past, is Jesus of 
Nazareth, may be proved by the exact correspondence 
between his character and history, and the particulars 
mentioned in prophecy. He was of the tribe of Judah 
and the family of David, as we learn from his geneal- 
ogy in Matthew and Luke; and these points, I believe, 
have not beendisputed. In legal reckoning he was the 
son of Joseph, but in reality he was-the son of Mary. 
The descent of Joseph:from David is traced in Mat- 
thew, and of Mary in Luke, although her name does 

{In this way we account for the dif- 
ference in the two genealogical tables, which, while 
both point out David as his progenitor, do not agree in 
one particular with respect to the intermediate persons. 
Now, unless we were to suppose the evangelists to have 
written at random, this difference is a proof that, hav- 
ing the same object in view, namely, to show that he 
was of the royal family, they prove it, the one by the 
lineage of his reputed father, and the other by that of 
his mother. 

The place of his birth was Bethlehem, according to 
the prediction of Micah: ** But thou, Beth-lehem Eph- 
ratah, though thou be little among the thousands of 
Judah, yet out of thee shall He come forth unto me that 
is to be Ruler in Israel; whose goings forth have been 
from of old, from everlasting.”* And how was this 
prophecy fulfilled? Joseph and Mary had taken up 

their residence in Nazareth of Galilee, which lay at 
least seventy miles north from Jerusalem, while Beth- 
lehem was situated some miles to the south. Had the 


pious pair, when the time drew near that Mary should. 


be delivered, gone intentionally to the appointed place, 
the truth of prophecy would have been established by 
their voluntary agency. But it does not appear that 
they had formed such a design, or that the propriety of 
it had ever occurred to them. 


sons who should knowingly co-operate with him, but 
by a man who was ignorant of prophecy, and had never 
heard of the Messiah. Augustus, sitting on the throne 
of the Roman world, issues a decree that all his sub- 
jects should be taxed or enrolled. The design of Cesar 
is to replenish his treasury with their silver and gold, 
or to ascertain their number and wealth, that he may 
be acquainted with his resources against any future 
emergency. The design of God is to bring Joseph and. 
Mary to Bethlehem, to which the descendants of David 
were commanded to repair, that their names might be 

Augustus thought only 
of gratifying his avarice or ambition: God thought-of 
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God had purposed to | 
~ accomplish his word, not by the instrumentality of per- 
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fulfilling his word. We see the whole empire in mo- 
tion, wad thousands hastening, every man to his own 
city, at the command of their sovereign, and we are apt 
to look upon this mighty bustle’ merely as a political 
movement. But God is the prime mover, and his ob- 
ject is to conduct, without noise and without a miracle, 
two of the humblest of the emperor’s subjects to a small 
city, in a distant province, because he had determined, 
and by the mouths of his prophets had foretold, that 
there the Messiah should be born. 

As his birth corresponded, in all its circumstances, 
with the ancient predictions, so did every other partic- 
ular in his history. Our limits will not permit me to 
enter intoa minute detail. According to the descrip- 
tions of the prophets, there would be a wonderful] mix- 
ture in his character, of humiliation and greatness, of 
suffering and triumph. To the Jews, who have adopt- 
ed false notions respecting his-person and work, the 
language of the Old Testament is a riddle which they 
are sadly puzzled to explain; and hence some of their 
doctors have had recourse to the supposition of two 
Messiahs, to whom they assign the different parts of 
the description, as it seems impossible that they should 
admit of an application to the same individual. The 
one will be of the tribe of Ephraim, and will suffer and 
die; the other will be of the tribe of Judah, and will 
conquer and reign. I need not spend a single moment 
in refuting an hypothesis which is supported solely by 
the authority of men, whose comments on Scripture 
furnish the most pitiable display of ignorance (and stu- 
pidity) which the world ever saw. The character of 
Jesus of Nazareth affords a full solution of the difficul- 
ty, which has compelled them to have recourse to this 
wretched expedient. In his human nature, which, like 
ours, existed at first in the feebleness of infancy, and 
when it grew up to manhood was placed in circum- 
stances of poverty and degradation, we see the fulfil- 
ment of what had been spoken concerning his humilia- 
tion; and the predictions of his greatness are accom- 
plished in the dignity of his person, which, although 
made flesh, and concealed, in a great measure, from the 
eyes of men, retained the glory which it had with the 
Father before the world hegan. The incompatibility 
of his sufferings with his triumph, exists only in the 
dreams of the Jews. They were not simultaneous, but 
successive; his course. commenced in darkness, and 
ended in light; he first hecame obedient to death, even 
the death of the cross, and then he obtained a name 
above every name, which all the powers of earth and 
heaven adore. Hesits at the right hand of his Father, 
and his enemies are made his footstool. It were easy 
to show, by a reference to the prophecies, that there is 
not one particular of his sufferings recorded by the evan- 
gelists, which had not been pointed out beforehand ; so 
that there is not a mere resemblance between the char- 
acter of Jesus Christ, and that of the Messiah, but an 
exact coincidence; a coincidence in so many minute 
circumstances, that it could not have taken place by ac- 
cident, and can be explained only by the identity of the 
person. It could not happen by chance that, agreeably 
to the ancient predictions, he was betrayed by one of 
his own followers, sold for thirty pieces of silver, buf- 
feted, scourged, and spit upon; that he was condemned 
by the common consent of his own countrymen and the 
Gentiles; that he was put to death by crucifixion, which 
was nota Jewish punishment, and in company with 
criminals; that vinegar was given to him during his 
last sufferings, and his clothes were partly divided, and 
partly disposed of by lot; that he was insulted by his 
enemies, and, in particular, derided for his faith; that 
he was pierced with a spear; and finally, that, although 
it. was intended to bury him along with his fellow-suf- 
ferers, his body was deposited in the sepulchre of a rich 
man. It would have required the co-operation of many 
persons to bring all these circumstances together by de- 
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sign; but as the agents had nothing in view, except|a distant province, would acquire -such posthumous 
to gratify their own feelings, we perceive the hand of | fame, as to be acknowledged and adored in the proud 


God pointing out his own Son as the object of our | 
faith, by fulfilling whatsoever his counsel had deter- 
mined before to be dune. ; 

The messiahship of Jesus is farther manifest from 
the wonderful works whieh he performed. These 
prove that he was the expected Redeemer, because it 
was foretold that his advent should be signalized by 
works at once beneficent and divine: ‘‘ Behold, your 
God will come with vengeance, even God with a re- 
compence: he will come and save you. Then the 
eyes of the blind shall be opened, and the ears of the 
deaf shall be unstopped: then shall the lame man leap 
as an hart, and the tongue of the dumb sing.”* Hence 
the Jews expected such signs to be exhibited by the 
Messiah, as we learn from the words of some of them 
who believed in him, and said, ** When Christ cometh, 
will he do more miracles than these which this man 
hath done?”’+ But farther, these miracles prove him 
to be the Messiah, because they were express attesta- 
tions to his character by his Father, in concurrence 
with whom he performed them. Hence he appeals to 
them as such: “The works which the Father hath 
given me to finish, the same works that I do, bear 
witness of me, that the Father hath sent me. And 
the Father himself, which hath sent me, hath borne 
witness of me.’’*{ And again, when the Jews were 
filled with indignation, and threatened to stone him, 
because he called himself the Son of God, he said to 
them, ‘If I do not the works of my Father, believe 
me not. But if Ido, though ye believe not me, be- 
lieve the works; that ye may know, and believe, that 
the Father is in me, and I in him.’’|| The argument 
from miracles is well understood. Whether we con- 
sider those of our Saviour as performed by his own 
power, or by that of his Father, we arrive at the same 
conclusion. If they were performed by his own power, 
they prove that he was a divine person, to whose de- 
clarations concerning himself, implicit confidence is 
due. If they were performed by the power of his 
Father, they were his solemn attestation to the mis- 
sion and doctrine of Christ. The allegation of the 
Jews, that his miracles were wrought by the assist- 
ance of evil spirits, had no better foundation than their 
ignorance and malignity; their ignorance—in suppos- 
ing that those spirits could perform real miracles, and 
particularly such miracles as displayed an uncontrolled 
dominion over all nature; their malignity—in ascrib- 
ing to them, in opposition to the clearest dictates of 
reason and religion, works confessedly benevolent and 
holy. Certainly they would not have changed the 
course of nature to advance the glory of God, and the 
best interests of the human race. ‘I'he answer of our 
Saviour must have carried conviction to any candid 
mind: ‘Every. kingdom divided against itself is 
brought to desojation; and a house divided against a 
house falleth. If Satan also be divided against him- 
self, how shall his kingdom stand? because ye say 
that I cast out devils through Beelzebub.”’§ 

The last argument by which we prove that Jesus 
of Nazareth is the Messiah, is founded on the success 
of his religion. Tet us reflect upon the circumstances 
in which it was promulgated. ‘The Author of it was 
a person rejected by the only nation which expected 
the Messiah, and knew anything about his character; 
and, by that nation, he was not only pronounced to be 
a deceiver, but subjected to an ignominious death; so 
that there was every human probability that his name 
would be soon forgotten, or be remembered only as an 
object of reproach. No person could have dreamed, 
that a man who had been crucified as a malefactor in 
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capital of Rome, and throughout the whole extent of 
the empire: whether we consider the nature of his 
doctrine, the persons who were employed in preaching 
it, er the opposition which it had to encounter, there 
was no likelihood that it would ever attain a footing 
in the world; and still less, that it would become the 
dominant religion. 
classes of men, because it interfered with their opinions 
and usages, and called upon them, not only to adopt a 
new creed, but to engage in a new course of life to 
which they felt the utmost repugnance. The preach- 
ers could not give it the recommendation which a sys- 
tem derives from the rank and authority of its patrons, 
and the eloquence and learning which they enlist in 


its service; for they were of a low rank, and wanted 


all the qualifications which attract the notice and ad- 
miration of mankind. These were its only or its chief 
friends, when it appeared ; all other men were leagued 
together as its enemies; the high, the mighty, and the 
wise; the rulers of states, and the interested ministers 
of the various superstitions which were established on 
the earth. In whatever way we may account for its 
wonderful success in circumstances which foreboded 
a certain failure, it supplies a new evidence in support 
of the claim of Jesus of Nazareth to the character of 
Messiah. If its success should be attributed to its 
intrinsic excellence, what but truth could take such 
hold of the minds and consciences of men, as to com- 


His doctrine was offensive to all 


mand their assent, notwithstanding strong motives to - 


reject it? If we say that it was the effect of Divine 
power, exerted not only in miracles, but in secret in- 
flucnées upon the hearts of men, we acknowledge that 
the gospel is authenticated by the seal of God, and 
that he who preached it was his Son. 

It deserves, in particular, to be considered, that the 
doctrine of Christ has been embraced by the Gentiles, 
and has caused a great revolution in the religious state 
of the world. The law of Moses was confined to the 
Jews, and a few proselytes who occasionally submit- 
ted to it; it was not intended to be universal, and its 
peculiar usages rendered it impossible that it should 
ever become the religion of mankind. But it was fore- 
told of the Messiah, that he should be ‘a light to en- 
lighten the Gentiles, as well as the glory of his people 
Israel ;”’* ‘*the heathen would be given to him for his 
inheritance, and the uttermost parts of the earth for his 
possession ;”{ ‘¢the isles would wait for his law ;”f 
and, ‘* from the rising of the sun, to the going down 
of the same, the name of God would be great among 
the Gentiles.’’|| _ Of the fulfilment of these predictions, 
there was no appearance for many ¢enturies after they 
were uttered; but they have been fulfilled since the 
coming of our Sayiour. As he gave a commission to 


oa 


the apostles to preach the gospel to every creature, — 


and they extended their labours beyond the limits of 
Judea, so his religion has ever since been professed 
by nations converted from heathenism. By the propa- 
gation of the gospel, the ancient idolatry has been 


overthrown, the knowledge of the true God has been — 


diffused, and his worship established; his law has 
been promulgated as the only standard of right and 
wrong, and men have been taught to expect salvation” 
only through his crucified Son, His kingdom does 
not yet extend “ from sea to sea, and from the river to 
the ends of the earth;’’ but what has been accomplish- 
ed, encourages us to hope for greater things; and we 
look forward to the time when he shall achieve the 
conquest of the whole earth, and be acknowledged and 
honoured as universal Lord. ; ak 
These are the principal arguments by which we 
prove, against the Jews, that Jesus of Nazareth is the 
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THE PERSON 


promised Messiah. I have omitted many: particulars 
which might have been introduced under the general 
heads, and given you only a superficial view of the 
subject. What has been said, is sufficient to confirm 
our faith in this fundamental article of religion. The 
character of Messiah includes several offices to which 
our Saviour was anointed, and by the execution of which 
he accomplishes the salvation of his people. These 
we shall afterwards consider; but, in the mean time, it 
is necessary to inquire into the mysterious constitution 
of his person, by which he was qualified for those of- 
fices, and which is intimately connected with his mes- 
siahship, in the creed and confession of the Church. 
‘¢ We believe and are sure that thou art the Christ, the 
Son of the living God.”’* This important point will be 
the subject of the next lecture. 


— 


LECTURE LIII. 
ON THE PERSON OF CHRIST. 


The human nature of Christ—Heretical opinions respecting it 
—Integrity of it—Its sinlessness—Necessity of his assump- 

_tion of human nature—The constitution of his person, by 
the union of the divine and human natures—Effects of this 
hypostatical union. 


Havine proved that Jesus of Nazareth is the Messiah 
promised to the Fathers, I proceed to speak of his per- 
son, before I enter upon the consideration of his particu- 
lar offices. Toa Jew, it would seem that this inquiry is 
unnecessary, or may be reduced to narrow limits, it be- 
ing enough to know his human descent, as there is no 
distinction between him and other men, except in his 
high destination, his superior endowments, and his 
achievements. Some professed Christians are of the 
same opinion, and maintain, that he who was born in the 
fulness of time, was in every respect a. man like our- 
selves. It is certain, however, that the expectations of 
the ancient people of God pointed to.a nobler object, in 
consequence of the declarations of the prophets, that the 
Redeemer of Israel should be one who might * be call- 
ed Jrnovan our righteousness,” and ‘ Immanuel,” 
which signifies “God with us.” Our own Secrip- 
tures are still more explicit, and, in language which does 
not.admit of a figurative interpretation, inform us, that | 
it was the Word who “ was God,” and ** by whom all 
things were created,” that was ‘* made flesh and dwelt 
among us ;”’ that it was the Son of God who was made 
of a woman ; and thathe who came of the Jews, accor-’ 
ding to the flesh, was ‘* God over all, blessed for ever.” 
These, and many other passages, import that in him 
the divine and the human nature were united 3. so that 
of the same person it may be affirmed. with truth, 
that he is the fellow or the equal of the Lord of hosts, 
and the kinsman and brother of the children of the dust. 

This article of our religion has been opposed with 


great violence in every age, and by heretics of various 
descriptions. It is the rock on which the Church is 
built, and the powers of darkness have exerted their ut- 
most efforts to overthrow it. It is not necessary to 
review those opinions. which aimed at subverting the 
foundations of our faith by denying the divinity of 
Christ, whether he was affirmed by the Eipenites, 
and others, to be @ mere man, sacs avOewres, or at a 
later period by the Arians, to be a secondary deity; be- 
cause we have formerly proved that he is God, equal to 
the Father. Our present design only requires that we 
should take notice of the errors which immediately re- 
lated to the constitution of his person as GexvOpamcc, God 


‘and man.* 


ty ay * Jehn vi. 60.. - 
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Let us begin with the consideration of the nature 
which he assumed. And here we are met by two 
opinions which were vented in the primitive times, in 
opposition to the common faith of Christians, founded 
on the authority of Scripture. The first is that of the 
Docete, who were so called on account of their distin- 
guishing tenet, that our Saviour was not a man in reality, 
but in appearance only. It was held by different in- 
dividuals and sects; but as they concurred in this opin- 
ion with respect to the Christ, they received in an- 
cient times this common designation. According to 
them, what was supposed to be the Man Christ Jesus, 
was a mere phantom, and his crucifixion was a scenical 
representation, by which the senses of the spectators 
were imposed upon. It surely is not necessary to at- 
tempt an elaborate refutation of a heresy so manifestly 
contrary to the most explicit declarations of Scripture. 
‘¢ Forasmuch,”’ says an apostle, ‘* as the children were 
partakers of flesh and blood, he also himself took part 
of the same.”’* There is no reason why we should 
listen for a moment to men who give the lie direct 
to an inspired writer, and would persuade us that, for 
the space of more than thirty years, God, for no con- 
ceivable end, deceived the Jewish nation by a series of 
miracles, (for it was only by miracle that they could be 
made for so long a time to think that a shadow was 
a’ solid substance ;) and that our hope of salvation by 
the death of our Redeemer is vain, as he did not shed 
his blood for us, and, in truth, had no blood to shed. 
The second opinion, destructive of the human nature 
of Christ, is said to have been maintained by Arius and 
EKunomius, who affirmed that he had a body, but nota 
soul, and that the Logos, or his superior nature, suppli- 
ed its place. Apollinaris, or Apollinarius, also taught 
that the Son of God assumed manhood without a soul, 
Luxe avev, as Socrates relates ; but afterwards, changing 
his mind, he said that he assumed a soul, but that it did 
not possess the intelligent or rational principle, vou de cux 
exe aveny st and that the acyect was instead of that prin- 
ciple, avrt yov.|| Human nature he conceived to consist 
of three parts, a body, a soul, and a mind, of which the 
latter was wanting in-our Saviour. The contrariety of 
both opinions to Scripture is apparent, and particu- 
larly of the former, which affirms that he had no soul. 
Besides that it is expressly mentioned by himself, when 
he said in his agony, ‘* My soul is exceeding sorrowful, 
even unto death,’’§ and when, on the cross, he commit+ 
ted it to his Father, there is the same evidence that 
he possessed this essential part of our nature, as there 
is that it belongs to any other man; his. thoughts, his 
reasonings, his feelings, his affections, his joys and 
sorrows, his hopes and fears, being al] indications of 
the existence of that living and intelligent principle, of 
the operation of which we are conscious in ourselves, 
and to which we give the name of the soul. It was 
impossible that the Divine nature was in him instead 
of a soul, because it is omniscient, and there were some 
things of which he declared himself to be ignorant; and 
because his sufferings, and fears, and sorrows, were in- 
compatible with the perfect felicity of which it is im- 
mutably possessed. Can we conceive the Divine na- 


‘ture to have been in an agony, and to have exclaimed, 


“© My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?” 

We conclude, therefore, in opposition to those here- 
sies, that our Redeemer assumed a complete human na- 
ture; or, as our Catechism expresses it, with its usual 
accuracy, that he took to himself ‘‘a true body and a 
reasonable soul.” In the ancient creed, which goes 
under the name of Athanasius, he is said to have ** not 
only been perfect God, but perfect man, of areasonable 
soul and human flesh subsisting.” a 


* Heb. ii. 14. + But it had not intellect. ~ gh 
+ The word, or divine reason. 

|| Instead of intellect. Socrat. Hist. Eccles. lib. ii. c. 44, 

§ Matt. xxvi. 38, T Ib. xxvii. 46. 
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are: 


-to inquire, because, without hearing them, we may con- 
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_ While we maintain the integrity of his human na- 
ture, we admit that he assumed it with all its sinless 
infirmities.. These may be co hended in the word 
flesh, which is used by the evangelist John, in speaking 
of his incarnation; at least the word suggests this idea 


in other places where it occurs, ‘* My Spirit shall not: 
always strive with man, for that he also is flesh.”?* 
«‘ He remembered that they were but flesh; a wind that 


passeth away, and cometh not again.” + In both pas- 


sages the term seems to represent man as a being frail. 
and mortal. Our Redeemer was not subject to any of | 


the sinful infirmities of our nature, to sensual appetites 
and transports of passion; nor was there any stimulus 
or incentive to sin in the constitution or temperament 
of his body. The Scripture is careful, when it asserts 


‘his conformity to us in other things, to make this im- 


portant exception. ‘* He was in all things tempted like 
as we are, yet without sin.”t{ He was subject to none 
of those diseases which are the portion of man, who is 


born to trouble as the sparks fly upwards. Infirmities 


of this kind would have discommoded him in the dis- 
charge of his duty, and he was exempted from them on 
account of his personal purity. But he was subject to 
hunger and thirst, to cold and heat, and weariness, to 
pain of body arising from external injuries, and to dis- 
tress of mind from the experience or apprehension of 
evil, and from the effects produced upon his feelings 
by the scenes with which he was surrounded. A\I- 
though living in our world, he might have been de- 
fended against every annoyance by the order of Omnip- 
otence, as an angel of heaven would be, were he to de- 
scend to the earth, and sojourn in it for a season; but 
such a state would not have accorded with the design 
of his mission. He submitted to our infirmities, that 
he might acquire an éxperimental knowledge of our 


sufferings, corporeal and mental, and we might be more 


fully assured of his sympathy ; besides that it was only 
by his tears, and agony, and death, that the great work 
of our redemption could be accomplished. ‘ We have 
not a high priest that cannot be touched with a feeling 
of our infirmities, but was in al) things tempted like as 
we are.” || 

Before we proceed farther, the question occurs, What 
was the reason that the Son of God assumed the nature 
of man? Some of the Schoolmen were so bold as to 
affirm, that he would have assumed it although man 
had not sinned. Ido not know what arguments they 
advanced in support of this opinion, nor is it necessary 


fidently -pronounce that they are unsatisfactory and 
false. Their philosophy, such as it was, could give 
them no assistance in a matter of pure revelation ; and 
every thing which the Scriptures say upon the subject, 
directly tends to the opposite conclusion. He became 
man for the redemption of men, the assumption of our 
nature being necessary to prepare him for those services 
and sufferings by which alone we could be redeemed. 
“ Verily,” says Paul, “he took not on him the nature 
of angels, but he took on him the seed of Abraham.’’§ 
The word which-we translate, took on him, or assumed, 
signifies fo take hold of, to assist, or to help, and was so 
understood by the Greek commentators, the most com- 
petent judges. The true sense of the passage, I ap- 
prehend, is, that the Son of God interposed for the de- 
liverance, not of angels, but of men; and the nature of 
his interposition is stated in the preceding verses. 
‘* Forasmuch as the children were partakers of flesh and 
blood, he also himself likewise took part of the same 3° 
that is, he helped man by becoming a man. It is re- 
lated by Cesar, that it was an opinion of the Gauls, 
“that unless the life of man was given for the life of 
man, the immortal gods could not be appeased.”** It 


* Gen. vi. 3. + Ps. Ixxyiij. 39. t Heb. iv.15. |] Idem. 
§ Heb. ii. 16. Ib. 14. ** De Bell, Gall. lib. vi. 


would be absurd to quote their sentiments in support 
of a doctrine of revelation, especially as they founded 
upon them the cruel and detestable practice of human 
sacrifices ; but it is worthy of attention that they had 
adopted an idea which in general was true, and was the 
reason of the great mystery which we are at présent 
considering, the incarnation of our Saviour. If an 
| atonement was necessary, we cannot conceive it to have 
| been made by the sufferings of any other nature than 
that which had incurred the penalty of sin. No such 
relation could have been established between two be- 
ings of totally different natures, between a man and an 
angel, that, in consequence of it, what was done by the ~ 
latter, should have been accepted, as if it had been done 


by the former. We can understand how the services 
of an individual may be admitted as an equivalent for 
the services of the whole class to which he belongs ; 
but there is no principle on which we could account 
for the same mode of estimating the services of an in- 
dividual of a different class. If an angel had suffered, 
there would have been no display of the righteousness 
of God;‘as, in that case, the nature which had sinned 
would have a. oe with impunity. It behoved the 
surety, in this case, to be closely allied to the debtors, 
bone of their bone, and flesh of their flesh, that he 
might be identified with them in Jegal reckoning. 

To this argument for the incarnation of our Savioor 
it may be objected, that God might have saved vs with- 
out satisfaction to his justice, and consequently, that 
there was no absolute necessity for the manifestation 
of his Son in the flesh. He might have freely pardon- 
ed our sins, bestowed blessings upon us unbought and 
unsolicited, and admitted us to communion without a 
mediator. Some have hazarded this opinion, which is 
as little distinguished by modesty as by reverence for 
Seripture. It imports that the mission of Jesus Christ 
was gratuitous in every sense ; that without any suffi- 
cient reason he was subjected to sorrow and death ; that 
there has been a theatrical display of the severity of 
divine justice, to persuade us'that it is inflexible and in- 
exorable, while it would not have been dishonoured, al- 
though sin had been permitted to pass with impunity ; 
and that the love of God is not so wonderful as we were 
wont to believe, because its greatest gift might have 
been withheld without at all hitidering our salvation. 
Such consequences will justify us in rejecting this opin- 
ion, especially when we consider that it does not find 
the shadow of support in the Scriptures, and rests on no 
more solid basis than the speculations of presumptuous 
men. 

The necessity of the incarnation farther appears from 
the nature of the sufferings which our Redeemer had to: 
endure. They were sufferings which would atone for 
the guilt of the people of God from the beginning to the 
end of the world. These were not easy to be borne. 
Human nature, unsupported by superior power, would 
have sunk under them. They would have crushed the 
mightiest of our race; they would have overwhelmed 
the highest angel in irretrievable misery, As it was 
necessary, therefore, that the penalty of the law should 
be inflicted. on the nature which had sinned, so it was 
necessary that that nature should be so sustained in the 
dreadful enterprise, as, although bruised~and broken, 
not to be utterly destroyed. The Son of God united it 
to himself; he was present with it more intimately than 
he is with the angels of heaven; he upheld it by the 
power of his divinity; and hence, althongh the man 
Christ Jesus was in such an agony, that his sweat was 
as it were great drops of blood falling to the ground, he 
bore all his woes with invincible fortitude, and closed 
the scene with the words of triumph on his expiring 
lips: ‘It is finished.” os 

The assumption of our nature by the Son of God is © 
expressed in the Scriptures, by his “ partaking of a 
flesh and blood,” by his ‘‘ being made flesh,” and y 
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his “‘being manifested in the flesh.” The Greek 
writers called it avOearuess, evavOgernots, veorerwos, and 
woaexacic;* of which last term, the ecclesiastical Latin 
word incarnatio, which we have adopted into our lan- 
guage, is a literal translation. The act by which the 
union was formed, we cannot explain; but it consti- 
tuted such a relation between him and our nature, 
that it is now as really his nature as is the divine. He 
is.as truly man as he is God. This peculiar relation 
was indispensably necessary to the unity of the Me- 
diator. .Had the two natures, however intimately con- 
nected, not been personally united, their actions would 
not have been referrible to one agent; there would 
have been two agents, perfectly distinct, whereas now 
the person of Christ, if I may so express myself, is 
one principle of operation in the accomplishment of 
our redemption. 

To illustrate this point more fully, I remark that it 
was not a human person which our Saviour assumed, 
but a human nature. . The distinction between these 
is important, and should be carefully considered. By 
a person, we understand an intelligent being subsist- 
ing by himself, and not dependent-upon any other. 
This is the meaning of the word when it is used in 
reference to men; when applied to the Trinity, it ex- 
presses a distinction which we cannot explain.) 
say that the Son of God assumed a human person, 
would be an express contradiction, because there is an 
idea imported in the word assumed, with which the per- 
sonality of his human nature is absolutely inconsist- 
ent; for it imports that he made “it his own; and be- 
sides, on this supposition, as we have already re- 
marked, the acts of the man would not have been 
the acts of the Son of God, and consequently would 
not have been available for our salvation. He assumed 
a human nature, or, in other words, made it his own 
nature, by giving it a subsistence in his divine person. 
The term personality merely imports, that the nature 
of which we are speaking, subsists by itself. To-de- 
ny, therefore, the personality of the human nature of 
Christ, takes nothing from it that is essential ; it sim- 
ply represents it as standing in a peculiar relation to 
another nature. It would have been a person, if it had 
not been united to the Son of God; but, being united 
to him, it cannot be called a person, because it does 
not subsist by itself, as other men do; each of whom 
has an independent existence. ‘* The Son of God,” 
says our church, ‘* became man, and so was, and con- 
tinueth to be, God and man, in one person for. ever.”’ 

' And the Athanasian creed affirms, that, ‘although he 
~. be God and man, yet he is not two, but one Christ.” 
When, in speaking upon this subject, we use the 
phrase, the constitution of the person of Christ, it is 
necessary to guard against a misapprehension of the 
meaning. It is not that his person is made up of two 
constituent parts, the divine and the human nature; for 
this would imply that the Son of God was not a per- 
son before the union, or that he became a different per- 
son after it. ‘The union of the soul and the body is 
the object in nature which most resembles it, particu- 
larly in this respect, that as these compose one indi- 
vidual, what is said of either of them may be predict- 
ed of that individual; and, in like manner, what is af- 
firmed of either of the natures of Christ, may be affirmed 
of Christ himself. But the resemblance is not exact; 
for neither the soul nor the body is a person by itself, 
but the divine nature of our Saviour had a personal 
subsistence prior to its union to the human. His per- 
son is not a compound person; the personality. be- 
longs to his Godhead, and the human pgue subsists 
in it by a peculiar dispensation. The assumption of 
 # Literally, humanation, inhumanation, i.e. a becoming 


~ man, the assumption of human nature ; incorporation, incar- 
nation. 


now taken humanity. 
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our nature caused no change in his person; it added 
nothing to it; and the only difference is, that the same 
person, who was always possessed of divinity, has 

It was the second person of the Trinity who alone 
was incarnate, as is evident from the Scriptures. It 
was the ‘¢ Word”? who ** was made flesh,”’ the ‘* Son?’ 
who was “* sent forth in the fulness of time, made of a 
woman.’’?. The incarnation was a personal act, and 
was therefore limited to the person whose act it was. 
We say, indeed, that the divine nature was incarnate, 
but we speak of it not. immediately, to adopt the lan- 
guage of scholastic Theology, and as it is considered 
absolutely and in itself, but meddately in the person. 
of the Son, or as far as it is determined and character- 
ized: in the person of the Son. The incarnation was 
not an act.of the divine nature, but of a person in that 
nature, and therefore terminated upon that person 
alone.» The whole divine nature may be said to have 
been incarnate ; but this is true only because the whole 
divine nature is in the second person. of the Godhead. 
In this way we may explain our meaning; but I am 
not sure that any distinct idea will be conveyed into 
the mind of the hearer. If the divine nature is in all 
the persons of the Trinity, we cannot understand how 
the incarnation was the act of one, and not of all; and 
the reason is, that we do not understand in what their 
personal. distinction consists: yet we are certain that 
there 1s such a distinction, in consequence of which 
some acts are ascribed to one person, and others to an- 
other; and, in particular, that it was the Son who as- 
sumed our nature, and not the Father, or the Holy 
Ghost, although both concurred in this act; the Father 
by his appointment and approbation, and the Holy 
Ghost by his immediate agency in the miraculous con- 
ception. ; 

This doctrine concerning the person of Christ. was 
opposed by two heresies, which were broached in the 
fifth century, and after much disputation and confusion, 
terminated in the separation of their respective ad- 
herents from the communion of the catholic church. 
The first was the heresy of Nestorius, bishop of Con- 
stantinople, who is said to have taught that there are 
two persons in Christ, a divine and a human. It ori- 
ginated in the conduct of one of his presbyters named 
Anastasius, who publicly condemned. the title of 
Georcnes, or Mother of God, which was frequently given 
to the Virgin Mary, because, as he said, she was a 
woman, and of a woman God could not be born. He 
was supported by Nestorius, who zealously taught 
the same doctrine, and maintained that she should be 
called. only xeieroroxcs, or the Mother of Christ. A 
great clamour was immediately raised; suspicions 
were entertained, that he denied the divinity of Christ; 
his enemies eagerly laid hold of the opportunity to 
humble and overwhelm him; and the affair having 
been brought before a council assembled at Ephesus, 
A.p. 431, his heresy was condemned, and it was de- 
clared, ‘* that Christ was one divine person, in whom 
two natures were most closely united, but without be- 
ing mixed or confounded together.” Nota few of the 


moderns are of opinion, that his sentiments were mis- 


understood and misrepresented during the violence of 
the controversy. Men do not always admit all the 
consequences which others draw from. their opinions, 
nor even all which may be legitimately deduced. It 
is acknowledged by some ancient writers, and particu- 
larly by the historian Socrates, that he was sound in 
his views of the Trinity, and consequently of the di- 
vinity of Christ.* He himself denied the charges 
which were fixed upon him by his enemies, and in one 
of his epistles virtually maintains the doctrine of his 
opponents, when he says, that Christ is a name sig- 


* Socrat. Hist. Eccles: Lib. vii. c. 32. 
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nificant of an impassible and a passible 
ibe and that he acknowledged in 


nce in one | against the Eutychians. In opposition to both, it is 
wy xporwrov. | declared in the Athanasian creed, that ‘though our 
ence it is not improbable that he and opponents | Saviour be God and man, yet he is not two, but one 
“agreed in sentiment, and differed only inwords. The} Christ, one, not by conversion of the godhead into 
controversy, however, gave rise to a sect called by his} flesh, but by taking of the manhood into God, one 
name, which held this unscriptural doctrine, ‘ that | altogether, not by confusion of substance, but by unity 
there were two persons in our Saviour, the one divine | of person; for, as the reasonable soul and flesh is one 
and the other human; that a union was formed be-|man, so God and man is one Christ.”” Our own 
tween the Son of God, and the Son of man, in the mo- | church teaches, ‘that two whole, perfect, and @istinct 
ment of the virgin’s conception, and will never be dis- | natures, the Godhead and the manhood, were insepa- 
solved; that it was not, however, a union of nature | rably joined together in one person, without conyer- 
or of person, but only of will and affection; that Christ | sion, composition, or confusion. Which person is 
was therefore to be carefully distinguished from God, | very God and very man, yet one Christ, the only 
who dwelt in him as in his temple; and that Mary | Mediator between God and man.”’* | 
was to be called the mother of Christ, and not the| Let us now attend to the effects of the constitution 
mother of God.” of his person. The first effect which demands our at- 
It is not necessary to engage in a formal confutation | tention, has been already noticed, namely, that by the 
of this heresy, which expressly contradicts the pas- | union of our nature to his divine person, it was quali- 
sages formerly quoted, and others which affirm that | fied to accomplish our salvation. It was not like our 
the “* Word'was made flesh;” that he who was “in| nature in Adam, which, although perfectly innocent, 
the form of God took upon him the form of a seryant, | and endowed with all holy dispositions, was fallible, 
and was found in fashion as a man;”’ that the Son of | and might be overcome by temptation; but it was sup- 
God was “ made of a woman;” and that her child was | ported by the divine, and could not fail or be discou- 
**God with us ;” all which assert, as clearly as words | raged. While it was thus enabled to endure the ardu- 
can do, the unity of his person. Were the doctrine | ous trial, a value accrued to its acts, which would not 
of the Nestorians true, the hope of the church founded | have belonged to them, although they had been per- 
on the divinity of the Saviour would be vain; for he | formed by the highest ¢reature in the universe; for 
who died upon the ‘cross was a man, more highly | they were the acts, not of the man alone, but of the 
exalted indeed than other men, but still a creature | Son of God, who was united to the man. When God 
only, whose blood could not have atoned for the sins | says, “‘I have laid help upon one that is mighty; I 
of the world. have exalted one chosen out of the people,” he refers 
The author of the other heresy was Eutyches, the | to the constitution of the Messiah’s person; and the 
abbot of a. monastery in Constantinople, who expressed | might which is ascribed to him, was not inherent in 
himself thus; ‘I acknowledge two natures in Christ | his human nature, butin the divinity. This is evident, 
before the union, but after the union I acknowledge even to the adversaries of his Godhead, who, aware 
only one nature.’? He did not specify the time when | that upon their hypothesis he could not have performed 
the union took place; but some of his followers said, | the work which we assign to him, deny that he did 
that it took place at the conception, some at the resur- | perform it, or that he offered an atonement for sin; and 
rection, and some at the ascension. His opinion seems | even proceed so far as to affirm, that he was subject, 
to have been, that his human nature was absorbed by | not only to the sinless, but to the sinful infirmities of 
the Divine, and that the divine nature alone remained. | our nature. Indeed, a human Saviour might have 
It underwent modifications by those who succeeded | taught us our duty, and communicated such revela- . 
him, some of whom chose to say, ‘that in the Son of | tions as Gad had empowered him to make; but he 
God there was one nature, which, notwithstanding its | could not have averted the wrath of God from us, nor 
unity, was double and compounded ;” while others, | have restored us to his favour. Such a Saviour could 


who assumed the name of Monophysites, laid down 
this proposition, “that the divine and human Mature 
of Christ were so united as to form only one nature, 
yet without any change, confusion, or mixture of the 
two natures.” The heresy of Eutyches was condemn- 


not have been proposed as the object of religious con- 
fidence. ‘*Cursed is the man that trusteth in man, 
and maketh flesh his arm, and whose heart departeth 
from the Lord.—Blessed is the man that trusteth in 
the Lord, and whose hope the Lord is.” The ob- 
ject of the faith of the ancient Church was the same 


ed by the council of Chalcedon, 4. p. 451, which pro- 
mulgated the following decree, as expressive of the! divine Redeemer who is exhibited to us as “ the 


faith which all Christians should hold, “ thatin Christ | brightness of the Father’s glory, and the express 
two distinct natures were united in one person, with- | image of his person, who by himself purged our sins.””|} 
out any change, mixture, or confusion.” ‘‘Surely, shall one say, in Jenovan have I righteous- 
The distinction of the two natures in Christ was | ness and strength; even to him shall men come, and 
manifest while he lived upon earth. As God, he knew | all that are incensed against him shall be ashamed. 
all things, but as man, there were some things which | In Jenovan shall all the seed of Israel be justified, 
he did not know; as God, he was blessed for ever;/| and shall glory.’’§ ; 
but as man, he was acquainted with grief; as God, he| The second effect of the constitution of his person 
was the living One; but as man, he died upon the/|is what the Greeks called xowana Miauaeroy,§ and fre- 
cross. That the distinction is continued in the heaven- | quently 2yriects diauaray.** In our language, it is the - 
ly state is certain from this fact, that **he will socome | communication of properties, by which Theologians _ 
in like manner as he was seen to go into heaven;* | mean, that, in consequence of the upion of the two. 
that is, will return in the human nature, and that he is | natures, the properties of both are ascribed to his per- 
the ordained man, by whom God will judge the world|son; or the properties of one nature are ascribed to_ 
in righteousness. The absorption of the human nature | his person, when it is denominated from the other. It_ 
by the divine, or the mixture of the two natures, is| will make the matter more distinct to say, that the 
perfectly unintelligible. properties of one nature are predicated of the other, — 
The ancient church maintained that the two natures | because both belong to his person. One of the Fathers 


of our Saviour were united, adiasgeras and axwgurrws in- 
divisibly and inseparably, against the Nestorians, and 
argerras and acvyyuras without change and confusion, 


+ Ps. Ixxxix. 19. 


* Westm. Conf. c. viii. §. 2. 
§ Is. xly, 24, 25. 


¢ Jer. xvii. 5,7: || Heb. i. 3. 
1 Communication of Properties. 
** Reciprocation of Properties. 


* Acts}. 11. 
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represents him to be as truly God as the Second Person 
of the Trinity. The Scripture points out, most clearly, 
the distinction between his natures; and if in any 
case it seems, upon a superficial view, to confound them, 
the passages will be easily understood, by the principle 
of the communication of properties, in the sense already 
explained. The truth is, that it was neither the sense 
nor the sound of Scripture which led the Lutherans to 
adopt their opinion; it was, if] may speak so, a second 
thought, and was forced out of the Scripture, by per- 
verting and torturing it, to support their foolish hypo- 
thesis respecting the sacrament. Were they asked, 
What they mean by the ubiquity of the human nature 
of Christ? I am persuaded that every intelligent per- 
son among them, speaking without prejudice, would 
acknowledge that he could not tell. A body can be 
present every where, only by being infinitely or indefi- 
nitely extended. Do they imagine that the body of our 
Saviour is commensurate with the universe, or even 
with this world? If they say so, do they affix any idea 
to their words ; or can any person affix an idea to them ? 

The last effect of the hypostatical union, which I 
shall mention, is the honour which results from it to 
the human nature of our Saviour. This consists, 
primarily and chiefly, in the relation which it bears to the 
divine nature. God is said to dwell in the saints, but 
not-as he dwells in the man Christ Jesus. The union, 
in this case, is of a peculiar kind; no other man ever 
was, or ever will be, so united to the Godhead. | He 
who is God, has made our nature his own. This is 
the highest honour which could be conferred upon a 
creature, and would be incredible, were we not assured 
of it by the Word himself, who was made flesh. | By 
the assumption of our nature, it was exalted above all 
created beings. Angels were originally greater than 
man; but man is now elevated above them; that is, 
his nature has obtained a rank, which leaves the lof- 
tiest of the heavenly host at an immeasurable dis- 
tance. ‘Thou madest him a little lower than the 
angels; thou crownedst him with glory and honour, and 
didst set: him over the works of thy hands.”* A man 
now sits upon the throne of the universe, and exercises 
dominion over all things in heaven, in earth, and in 
hell ; a man is appointed to be the Judge of the world. 
It is evident, however, that he could not have been 
invested with this authority, if he had not been also 
God; for the government and final judgment of the 
universe manifestly require divine perfections, the 
knowledge ofall things, unerring wisdom, and almighty 
power. 

It has been inquired, Whether the human nature 
of Christ is the object of religious worship? but I 
apprehend this question is not attended with much 
difficulty. We do, indeed, find the Church in heaven 
and on earth, and the angels who surround the throne, 
worshipping the Lamb that was slain, and ascribing 
to him blessing, and honour, and glory and power ; 
but we know that there is just ground for this hom- 
age in the divine nature which he possessed with the 
Father before the world began. ‘The formal reason of 
religious worship is the infinite excellence of him to 
whom it is addressed. It is the want of this excel- 
lence which renders the worship of saints and angels 
idolatry. ‘Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, 
and him only thou shalt serve.’’+ It follows, there- 
fore, that the human nature of Christ, although glo- 
rified above all conception, cannot be the formal ob- 
ject of worship, because it isacreature. The personal 
union did not deify it, but merely gave it a subsistence 
in the Second Person of the Trinity. We worship 
him who is God and man, but we worship him be- 
cause he is God. We pray to him, because, as God, 
he hears and can help us; we wait on him, and obey 


‘gives the following example: ‘“‘ We may say concern- 
ing Christ, He who is our God, was seen by men, and 
conversed with them; and, This man was uncreated, 
impassible, -and incomprehensible.’ The Scripture 
furnishes a variety of examples. The properties of the 
divine nature. are ascribed to the human, or to him in 
the human, when Peter said to him, ** Lord, thou 
knowest all things, thou knowest that I love thee;’’* 
and Thomas,-‘* My Lord and my God.’’+ Human pro- 
perties are ascribed to the divine nature, or to him as 
possessing the divine, when it was said that ‘the Lord 
of glory was crucified,” and that God. purchased the 
church with his own blood ;”’|] for, after all that Gries- 
bach has alleged against“it, the word God, in this last 
verse, is probably the true reading, and, as such, is re- 
tained by some eminent writers. The reason that, in 
both cases, the properties of one nature are attributed to 
another, is the identity of the person to whom they 
equally belong, and who may be described by the one 
or the other, as occasion requires. 

This is the sense in which we speak of the communi- 
cation of properties, as an effect of the hypostatical 
union. We do not mean, that the properties of one 
nature were really communicated to the other ; but that, 
all being the properties of one person, they are predica- 
ted of him, as denominated sometimes by the one na- 
ture, and sometimes by the other. The-subject, how- 
ever, is not always so understood. The Lutherans 
maintain a rea] communication of properties from the 
one nature to the other, or, at least, from the divine to 
the human. This opinion they have been led to 
adopt,. with a view to support their peculiar ideas of 
the presence of Christ in the Eucharist. Renouncing 
transubstantiation, or the conversion of the bread and 
wine into the body and blood of Christ, as held by the 
Church of Rome, they have embraced a dogma equally 
unintelligible, but more harmless in its consequences, 
namely, consubstantiation; which imports, according 
to the meaning of the term,that, although the elements 
are not changed into the substance of Christ, he is Jit- 
erally present in, with and under them. Against this 
notion, it was an obvious objection, that such presence 
was impossible, as his human nature isin heaven. In 
attempting to evade this difficulty, they have furnished 
an illustration of the remark, that, if a man has told a 
lie, he must tel] another to cover it, lest it should rain 
through ; and they fairly admonish us to be cautious in 
adopting opinions, lest, finding ourselves involved in one 
absurdity, we be led into another, and then into a third, 
and all for the purpose of defending the first. “Consub- 
stantiation cannot be true, unless the human nature of 
our Saviour be present in all places; but we know that 
a man cannot be in two. places at the same time ; that 
- he is a local being, necessarily confined to a particular 
spot, which he must leave, when he wishes to be in 
another. The Lutherans remove this impossibility by 
supposing another, namely, that the human nature of 
Christ is endowed, in consequence of the personal union, 
with the property of ubiquity, or that his divine nature 
has communicated to it the attribute of omnipresence. It 
is the first step, as we say, in some cases, which is dif- 
ficult; the rest are easy. We are not, therefore, sur- 
prised that, having bestowed one divine perfection upon 
the human nature of our Saviour, they should make a 
donation of others, and affirm, as some of them do, that it 
is also possessed of omniscience and omnipotence. Iam 
not aware that it is necessary to discuss this strange. 
and irrational doctrine. ‘There are some opinions which 
confute themselves simply by being stated, and this, I 
apprehend, is one of them. It confounds the divine and 
human nature of Christ, by assigning the same proper- 
ties to both. It deifies the man Christ Jesus, and, 
consequently, makes him cease to be man; it, in fact, 


; 
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him, because he is possessed of divine power and au-| 
of wor- 
nsidera- | 


thority, This is the proper reason of tho 
ship which we perform to the Son; but. th 
tion that he still wears our nature, in which he died 


upon the cross, and ascended to heaven, is a powerful | 


motive to serve him, and our great encouragement to 
hope for acceptance. While we look up to him as one 
who is bone of our bone, and flesh of our flesh, and has 
a fellow-feeling of our infirmities, the awe with which 
the contemplation of his uncreated greatness would 
have inspired us, is abated, and we are emboldened to 
commit ourselves to his care, and confidently to expect 
his gracious aid in every time of need. : 

There is another question connected with the person 
of Christ, namely, 
as mediator? Divines commonly answer this question 
in the negative; because, in this character, he is infe- 
rior to the Father, and because he is the medium through 
which our prayers are offered up, and our services are 
accepted. His inferiority is, perhaps, not a sufficient 
reason for excluding the Mediator from divine honours, 
because it is merely economical, and is consistent with 
his equality in all other respects. In thinking of his 
official character, we must not lose sight of his essen- 
tial dignity. It is acknowledged, however, that the 
ordinary method-of Christian worship is, to address 
the Father by the Son; to pray to the Father for bles- 
sings, and to plead the merit of the Son as the argu- 
ment for obtaining them. ‘Through him, we both 

Jews and Gentiles) have access by one Spirit unto the 

ather.”* Wecome to the Father through the media- 
tion of the Son, and by the assistance of the Spirit. 
We do not usually pray to the Son, but to the Father 
in his name; yet prayers may be addressed to the Son, 
because he also is God, and ought, by the express com- 
mand of the Father, to receive the same honour from 
men with himself; and although, to speak accurately, 
we ery in the name of the Mediator, and not to him, 
yet 1 am not sure that exact attention to this distinction 
1s absolutely necessary in practice, or that it is always 
observed by the people of God. There is no doubt that 
they often address him as their Saviour and Interces- 
sor, and there are passages of Scripture which seem to 
Did not John think of him as 
mediator when he uttered this doxology, ‘** Unto him 
that loved us, and washed us from our sins in his own 
blood; to him be glory and dominion for ever and 
ever?’’t And is he not yiewed in the same character 
by the Church, when it says, “ Worthy is the Lamb 
that was slain, to receive power, and riches, and wis- 
dom, and strength, and honour, and glory, and bles- 
sing?” In a word, when we pronounce these words, 
‘‘The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of 
God, and the communion of the Holy Ghost, be with 
you all; Amen:”’|| do we not address him as a-distinct 
person from the Father, and a distinct agent in the 
work of our salvation, and, consequently, as the medi- 
ator, to whom is committed the dispensation of the grace 
of the new covenant? \ 

It is surprising that there should have been any dis- 
pute on this subject, while certain principles are grant- 
ed by all parties, which are fully sufficient to terminate 
the controversy. It is acknowledged that we ought to 
love the Mediator with religious affection, that we 
should confide in him, and commit our souls to his 
care, and that we should bow to his authority, and 
yield implicit obedience to his law. How, then, can 
there be any hesitation about the propriety of addressing 
our prayers tohim? Are not faith and love the essence 
of religious worship? and is there any thing more sa- 
cred and solemn in prayer, than in the dedication of our 
souls and bodies to our Redeemer, that they may be 
protected by his power and saved by his grace? He 
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hether he is the object of worship | 


fications for it have been pointed out. 
particular offices comprehended in it, which I shall 
consider in their order. 


words import that he was the Anointed One. 


he astonished the doctors of Jerusalem by 


to whom this homage may be justly paid, is entitled to 
every other honour; and our ingenuity in making nice 
distinctions is very unwarrantably employed, if it lead 
us to defraud him of any of his claims. Certainly we 
shall not err, if, laying aside unprofitable speculations, 
we humbly and devoutly obey the command which was 


long ago given to the Church respecting the Messiah, 


** He is thy Lord: worship thou him.’’* 


_. LECTURE LIv. 


ON THE PROPHETICAL OFFICE OF. CHRIST. 


The particular offices of Prophet, Priest, and King, included in 


that of Mediator—Christ’s investiture with them—Their re- 

spective provinces, and mutual relations—The prophetical 

office of Christ—Diflerent periods and modes of administer- 

ing it—View of Christ’s instructions as a Prophet. 

Tue general office with which our Redeemer was in- 
vested, is that of mediator between God and man. The 
nature of that office has been explained, and his quali- 


There are some 


Before we enter upon them, it will be necessary to 


attend to the manner in which he was invested with 


them, and fitted for the performance of their respective 
duties. We have seen that the fundamental qualifica- 
tion for his mediatorial office, was the assumption of 
our nature into personal union with the divine ; but this 
important fact does not include all that the Scriptures 
say upon the subject. Something farther was done to 
the assumed nature, to prepare it for the high and ardu- 
ous part which it was appointed to act. Bru 
Our Saviour is called in the Old Testament the Mes- 
siah, and in the New Testament the Christ; and both 
This de- 
signation is given to him, in allusion to the rite by which 


persons were consecrated to their offices under the for- 


mer dispensation, namely, by being anointed with oil. 


This rite was observed in the case of the three offices 


which were most celebrated, those of prophet, priest, 
and king. With regard to the prophets, we have, I 


believe, the solitary instance of Elisha; but it is enough 


to establish the fact that it was occasionally, if not uni- 
formly, used in setting them apart. The anointing of 
Aaron and his sons is expressly mentioned in the thir- 
tieth chapter of Exodus; and particular directions are 
given with regard to the composition of the oil. Of the 
anointing of kings, we have examples in David and Sol- 
omon. In allusion to this rite, our Redeemer was call- 
ed the Messiah or the Christ, to signify, not that he 
was consecrated by the same rite, but that he was 
solemnly appointed to his office by his Father, and fur-’ 
nished with all the requisite qualifications. The Fa- 
ther says concerning him, as is evident from the con- 
text, ‘I have found David my servant; with my holy 
oil have I anointed him.”+ Material oil could confer 
no power, and impart no qualifications, and was merely 
a sign, of which the meaning was understood. _ In the 
present case, the sign was not used, but the thing sig- 
nified was communicated in perfection. ‘* He was 
anointed,”’ says the Scripture, “ with the Holy Ghost.” 
There are two periods at which this anointing took 
place. The first was his conception, when he was 
sanctified by the Holy Ghost, endowed with all the 
graces which can adorn human nature, and with those 
faculties which, being afterwards developed, excited 
admiration eyen in his youth; for at the age of twelve 
is wisdom, 
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both in asking and answering questions. The second 
was his baptism, when “the heavens were opened unto 
him, and he saw the spirit .of God descending like a 
dove, and lighting upon him.”* The Spirit coming 
down from the opened heavens in a visible form rested 
upon him, to signify, in conjunction with the voice 
which proceeded from the excellent glory, to all who 
were present, that God recognized him as his Son, and 
bestowed upon him an abundant measure of heavenly 
influences. In this manner he was publicly installed 
in his office, and fitted for the discharge of its duties. 
And thus the prophecy was fulfilled, ‘“‘ The spirit of the 
Lord shall rest upon him, the spirit of wisdom and un- 
derstanding, the spirit of counsel and might, the spirit 
of knowledge and of the fear of the Lord: and shall 
make him of quick understanding in the fear of the 
Lord: and he shall not judge after the sight of his eyes, 
nor reprove after the hearing of his ears: but with 
righteousness shall he judge the poor, and reprove with 
equity for the meek of the earth: and he shall smite 
the earth with the rod of his mouth, and with the 
breath of his lips shall he slay the wicked. And right- 
eousness shall be the girdle of his loins, and faithful- 
ness the girdle of his reins.”’f 

This anointing relates to the human nature of our 
Saviour. I should have deemed this remark unneces- 
sary, had I not found that even some professed theo- 
logians have entertained confused notions of the sub- 
ject, and have hesitated to admit the plain proposition 
which has now been laid down. They seem to have 
been led into a mistake, by supposing that, because 
he was anointed as mediator, the unction extended to 
both his natures, forgetting that, in consequence of the 
hypostatical union, what is done to or by either of 
them, is done to or by his person. We say that the 
GexyOpwros, the God-man, died for us upon the cross; 
but we mean that he died only as a man. In like 
manner we say, that our Mediator was anointed to his 
office ; but we mean that he was anointed only in his 
human nature, unless we refer simply to his appoint- 
ment to office, &c. And that we ought to mean noth- 
ing more, it requires very little reflection to.perceive. 
The anointing is the communication of the Holy Ghost 
to qualify him for the duties of his office; but his di- 
vine nature stood in need of no new qualification, and 
could receive no accession of gifts and graces; where- 
as, his human nature possessed no excellence which 
had not been imparted to it, was capable of progres- 
sive improvement, and actually grew in wisdom as 
well as in stature, and in favour with God and with 
men. 

The particular offices to which our Saviour was 
anointed, were the three which have been already 
mentioned as existing among the Jews, and which 
were conferred by the ceremony of pouring or sprink- 
ling oil opon the persons set apart.to them, the pro- 
phetical, the sacerdotal, and the regal. The first is 
ascribed to our Saviour in the following, passage, 
which the use of it in the New Testament authorises 
us to apply to him, “‘ The Lord thy God will raise up 
unto thee a Prophet from the midst of thee, of thy 
brethren, like unto me; unto him shall ye hearken ;’’£ 
the second in these words, ‘*’The Lord hath sworn, 
and will not repent, Thou art a priest for ever after the 
order of Melchizedek;’’|| and the third, when God 


says to him, “ Yet have I set my King upon my holy |_ 


hill of Zion.’’§ It is unnecessary to bring any quota- 
tions from the Christian Scriptures to prove, that all 
these offices belong to Jesus Christ. It has been re- 
marked that, under the ancient economy, they were 
held by separate individuals, or at least that never 
more than two of them were united in the same per- 
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son. ‘There were kings and priests as Melchizedek ; 
kings and prophets’ as David; and, perhaps, too, 
prophets and priests in the case of some of the family 
of Aaron; but no person occurs who was invested with 
them all. This honour was reserved to. our Redeemer, 
who alone could realize in himself what was pre- 
figured by the various types. Moses, however, may 
be considered an exception, who was at once the 
prophet of the Lord, the leader of the people, or “ king 
in Jeshurun,’’* as he is termed} and a priest, or one 
who at least performed the duties of a priest prior to 
the inauguration of Aaron. But this, it is said, was 
an extraordinary case, admitted only for a time, and 
not intended to be an example. This instance, how- 
ever, seems to abate the force of the remark, as does 
likewise that of Samuel, although I do not find that it 
has been noticed, who was at once the judge of Israel, 
a prophet, and a priest. As, however, neither he nor 
Moses was high-priest, and both ministered occasion- 
ally only at the altar, it may be true that no person 
but our Saviour permanently possessed all these of- 
fices. ' 

It was necessary that he should be a prophet, a 
priest, and a king, because the duties of all those of- 
fices were requisite to the complete deliverance of his 
people from the circumstances in which they were 
placed. ‘The moral] condition of mankind shows, that 
not one of them could be dispensed with. They were in- 
volved in ignorance, guilt, and pollution. ‘Their ignor- 
ance is removed by his prophetical office, their guilt by 
his priestly office, and their pollution by his kingly office. 
As a prophet, he dispels the darkness of ignorance; 
as a priest, he atones for our sins; as a king, he de- 
livers us from the bondage of depravity. He reveals 
God to us as a prophet; he brings us near to God as 
a priest; he-renews us after the image of God as a 
king. As a prophet he illuminates our minds by the 
spirit of truth; as a priest, he tranquillizes our hearts 
and consciences by the spirit of peace; as a king, he 
sanctifies the whole man by the spirit of holiness. The 
necessity of all his offices for the complete and final 
salvation of men, is pointed out in these words of 
Paul; ‘“‘Of God he is made unto us wisdom, and 
righteousness, and ‘sanctification, and redemption.’’f 
As these offices relate to both God and man, God be- 
ing the immediate object of the priestly, and man 
of the prophetical and kingly office, our Lord realizes 
the character of a mediator by performing their duties ; 
for he establishes peace between heaven and earth, and 
binds them together in intimate and inviolable friend- 
ship. 

In the relation of his offices to one another, the 
priestly office must be considered as the foundation 
of the other two. If Christ had not been a priest, he 
would not have been a prophet and a king; it being © 
evident that, unless salvation had been obtained for 
us, it could not be revealed and applied. All his acts 
towards sinners for their deliverance from sin, and 
their restoration to the favour of God, pre-suppose an 
atonement by which Divine justice was satisfied. It 
was necessary that, as a priest, he should fulfil the 
condition of the new covenant, before he could admin- 
ister it. as a prophet and a king, for the communication 
of its blessings. But the order of the execution of his 
offices towards us is different. In the salvation of the 
soul, as in the creation of our world, he commences 
with the diffusion of light. The knowledge of our- 
selves and of the Saviour, is necessary to the produc- 
tion of faith, by which his righteousness is embraced 
as the only foundation of our acceptance with God. 
Conversion consists in ‘*‘ the opening of the blind eyes, 
and the turning of the soul from darkness to light;” 
and this is the work of his prophetical office. When 
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our Prophet manifests himself to us by his word and 
spirit in his mediatorial character, we come to him as 
our priest, whose sacrifice has expiated our guilt, and 
submit to him as our king, whose service is perfeet 
liberty, and whose power will defend us from every 


evil. 


I omitted to mention, in the proper place, that the 
elder Socinians, who believed that Christ was a mere 
man, and at first was ignorant of the doctrine which 
he was appointed to publish to the world, maintained 
that, before he entered upon his ministry, he was 
taken up into heaven, and there received all necessary 
instructions. Thus the Racovian Catechism, which 
is a summarv Of their creed, in answer to the question, 
How Jesus Christ came to the knowledge of the Di- 
vine will? says, ‘* He ascended into heaven, and there 
saw his Father, and that life and blessedness which 
he has announced to us, and heard from his Father all 
the things which he ought to teach; and being after- 
wards let down from heaven to earth, he was anointed 
with an immense effusion of the Holy Spirit, by 
whose afflatus he delivered all the things which he 
had learned from the Father.’”? The time when this 
is supposed to have happened, was soon after his bap- 
tism, and during his.abode in the wilderness. It is 
enough to have stated this opinion, concerning which 
the Scripture preserves a profound silence, and which 
rests solely upon the confident and groundless asser- 
tion of those heretics. It was manifestly unnecessary 
that he should be taken up into heaven, beeause the 
will of God could have been as fully revealed to him 
upon earth. This fancy originated neither in Serip- 
ture nor in reason, but was a dishonest expedient re- 
sorted to for the purpose of supporting their favourite 
dogma concerning the simple humanity of our Sa- 
viour, by evading the argument for his pre-existence, 
founded on those passages of the New Testament 
which declare that he came down from heaven. 

The word prophet, is commonly understood to mean 
a person who foretells future events ; and in this sense 
it frequently occurs. But it also signifies a person who 
speaks by divine inspiration, whether the subject relate 
to the future, the past, or the present; a person who 
speaks in an eminent and extraordinary manner; and 
even a person who speaks in the name of another like 
himself. Indeed, the Greek word xgogurv, and the He- 
brew word 8°32}, are used with a considerable variety 
of meaning. By some of the Jews, the latter term is 
interpreted an orator, or eloguent preacher ; and by others, 
aman to whom God has revealed secret things. In the 
following words of God to Moses concerning Aaron his 
brother, it simply denotes one who speaks in the name 
of another; ‘* Thou shalt speak unto him, and put words 
inhis mouth; and I will be with thy mouth, and with 
his mouth, and will teach you what ye shall do. And 
he shall be thy mgt unto the people; and he shall 
be, even he shall be to thee instead of a mouth, and 
thou shalt be to him instead of a God.”* This pas- 
sage is to be taken in connexion with what is after- 
wards said: ‘See, I have made thee a god to Pharaoh, 
and Aaron thy brother shall be thy prophet.’’t 

It is not with the usual limitation of the term that 
we call Jesus Christ a prophet. We use it in its ut- 
most latitude, to denote that he is the great messenger 
of God, the revealer of his counsels and will, who has 
not only foretold future events, but made known to us 
Divine truths to be believed, promises to be em- 
braced, ordinances to be observed, and laws to be 
obeyed. 

When we contemplate Jesus Christ simply as a di- 
vine person, we must consider him as the uncreated 
source of all intelligence and wisdom: He is “ the true 
Light that lighteneth every man that cometh into the 
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world.”* In his mediatorial character, however, he 
speaks not properly in his own name, but in the name 
of him who gave him his commission, and brings to us 
his Father’s message. Hence we say, that he was in- 
vested with the prophetical office; the term, office, im- 
plying that he acted a subordinate part, and by the 
authority of another. What has been now stated is eon- 
formable to his own declarations, of which the follow- 
ing are a specimen: ‘* My doctrine is not mine, but his 
that sent me. If any man will do his will, he shall 
know of the doctrine, whether it be of God, or whether 
I speak of myself.” “TI have not spoken of myself; 
but the Father which sent me, he gave mea command- 


ment what I should say, and what I should speak.”’+’ 


In the first verse of the Revelation of John, his inter- 
mediate agency in the communication of knowledge to 
the church is distinctly expressed: ‘The revelation of 


Jesus Christ, which God gave unto him, to show unto — 


his servants things which must shortly come to pass; 
and he sent and signified it by his angel to his servant 

Having made these preliminary observations, I pro- 
ceed to treat directly of his prophetical office... The ex- 
ercise of it may be considered in three distinct periods. 


The first reaches from the fall to his incarnation; the 


second from that era, or from his baptism, to his 
death; and the third from his resurrection, and par- 
ticularly from the day of Pentecost to the end of the 
world. es 
The first period extends from the fall to his birth; for, 
although he was not incarnate, he was the appointed 
Saviour of his people; and, as far as was consistent 
with his present state, he acted the part of a mediator. 
The assumption of our nature was not indispensably 
necessary to prepare him for giving instruction to man- 
kind, although every gracious communication to the 
world pre-supposed that event as afterwards to take 
place, and was made in the view of it. There were 
frequent appearances of a divine person in the human 
form, who delivered commands and promises to the 
patriarchs ; and it seems reasonable to conclude, that it 
was the same person who proposed actually to take our 
nature ina future age. It is highly probable, that it 
was he who promulgated from Sinai the system of.laws 
which verve! as the foundation of religion for so many 
ages ; and, indeed, by whom can we so naturally.con- 
ceive sacrifices to have been instituted, and the know- 
ledge of future events to have been communicated, as 
by him in whose person, and manifestation, and life, 
and death, and resurrection, and subsequent glory, the 
types and predictions were to be fulfilled? But there 
is no necessity to have recourse to conjectures and prob- 
abilities, when we are in possession of explicit and au- 
thentie information. The following words of Peter de- 
serve particular attention: ‘*Of which salvation the 
prophets have inquired and searched diligently, who 
prophesied of the grace that should come unto you; 
searching what, or what manner of time, the spirit of 
Christ which was in them did signify, when it testified 
beforehand the sufferings of Christ, and the glory that 
should follow.’’| The remarkable expression in this 
passage is, the ‘Spirit of Christ,” or of the Messiah ; 
which evidently signifies not merely, as the Socinians 
affirm, that he predicted the Messiah, but that he was 
sent by him; and, consequently, teaches us that the 
prophets were his ministers, commissioned and quali- 
fied by him to give instructions suited to that age of the 
church. Hence it appears, that he executed his pro- 
phetical office prior to his coming in the flesh, and that 
the books of the Old Testament contain the Revelation 
of Christ, as well as those of the New. It is not an 
objection against this statement, that God is said to 
have spoken to the fathers by the prophets, and in these 
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last days to have spoken to us by his Son;* words 
which seem to import that till the last days the minis- 
try of the Son did not commence ; because their design 
is merely to point out the difference in the external and 
visible agency under the two dispensations. Under the 
first, God made known his will by the medium of the 
-prophets; under the second, by the medium of his Son 
in our nature. But the same person who, in the ful- 
ness of time, declared the will of God in person, reveal- 
ed it before his incarnation by human messengers, as 
he continued to do after his ascension. The difference 
between the former and the present dispensation con- 
sisted chiefly in this, that the présent commenced with 
the personal ministry of the Messiah; and hence the 
Gospel is called, the word ‘* which began to be spoken 
by the Lord.” 

The second period extends from the birth of Christ, 

or more properly from his baptism, when he entered 
upon his public ministry, to his death. During this 
period, the only-begotten Son who ‘is in the bosom of 
the Father, declared him to men with his own lips. 
The privilege which his contemporaries enjoyed, who 
heard his discourses, so full of wisdom and grace, was 
invaluable, although few of them understood and im- 
proved it. ‘ Blessed,” he said to his disciples, ‘are 
your eyes, for they see ; and your ears, for they hear. For 
verily I say unto you, that many prophets and righteous 
men have desired to see those things which ye see, and 
have not seen them; and to hear those things which ye 
hear, and have not heard them.”+ Were I to attempt 
_to give an.account of the instructions which he deliv- 
ered to his disciples and others, it would be necessary 
to transcribe, or at least to lay before you, a summary 
of the Gospels. In general, it may be observed, that, 
while he corrected the false notions of religion, and the 
perverse interpretations of the law of Moses, which pre- 
vailed among the Jews, he unfolded the character of 
God in all its perfection, called the attention of men to 
_ the cultivation of.piety and holiness.as-alone accepta- 

ble to him, exhibited himself as the Messiah whom they 
expected, and gave intimations of the design of his mis- 
sion, and the nature of the salvation which he had come 
to accomplish. At present I shall not speak more par- 
ticularly of his doctrine, because it will come under re- 
view in the sequel of this lecture. 

There is a question, however, which this is the 
proper place to consider, Whether Christ corrected 
and perfected the moral law, which was delivered to 
the Jews? It has been maintained, that the moral 
precepts of Christ were in some instances different 
from those of Moses, and that our Saviour has enlarged 
the law, by prescribing new duties, and has even pro- 
hibited certain actions which were formerly permitted. 
It is a favourite tenet of Socinians, that the moral sys- 
-tem delivered to the Church before the coming of 
Christ, was imperfect, and needed correction or sup- 
plement, and they have been led to adopt it by their 
peculiar views with respect to the design of the mis- 
sion of Christ. As they do not admit, with the Catho- 
lie church, that he came into the world to expiate our 
sins, it was necessary to find something for him to do, 
which should be worthy of the great expectations that 
were excited, and the mighty preparations that were 
introductory to his appearance. With this view they 
are anxious to prove, that the rule of morality which 
had been previously given to the Jews, laboured under 
many defects, that he might have the glory of having 
published to mankind a law clear and full, in which 
our whole duty to God and to man is explained. In 
the Racovian Catechism, which first appeared about 
the beginning of the seventeenth century, we find this 
question, ‘* What are the perfect commandments of 
God, comprehended in the New Testament?” to which 
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this answer is returned—* A part of them is contained 
in the precepts delivered by Moses, together with 
those which were added by Christ and his apostles , 
and a part is contained in those which were peculiarly 
prescribed by the same Christ and his apostles.”* By 
the latter, | apprehend they mean precepts entirely 
new, and by the former old precepts improved. They 
go on to show, under the several precepts of the deca- 
logue, the supposed additions and improvements, in a 
manner by no means satisfactory, and sometimes ex- 
ceedingly trifling and silly. On the contrary, those 
whom we call orthedox, affirm that the law was abso- 
lutely perfect from the beginning; that Christ came 
not to destroy it, or any part of it, but to fulfil it; and 
that all the duties enjoined by him, which have been 
supposed to be new, may be resolved into love to God, 
or love to man. The right answer to this question 
depends upon the manner in which it is stated... In 
the Socinian sense, I have no hesitation in saying, that 
it leads to a conclusion which ought not to be admit 
ted. If it were asked, Whether Jesus Christ enjoined 
greater love to God and our neighbour than was en- 
joined by the law of Moses? no man who had con- 
sidered the subject, could hesitate to give a negative 
answer. Butif it were asked, Whether he has pre- 
scribed new modes of expressing our love to both? I 
cannot conceive that there could be any heresy in say- 
ing, that he may have done so. Divines have endea- 
voured to prove, that faith in Christ, and repentance, 
are duties inculcated by the law which was given to 
Adam in innocence. This position requires explana- 
tion. Faith and repentance could not be duties incum- 
bent upon man, while he retained his integrity, and 
consequently they can be referred to the moral law as 
originally given, only in the same sense in which all 
possible duties of all possible intelligent creatures 
might be referred to it, because it enjoins supreme 
love to God, from which universal obedience will flow. 
In strict language, they are new modifications of this 
principle, or new duties founded on new relations be- 
tween man and his Creator. At the same time it 
should be observed that, whether we call them new 
or old, they were not prescribed for the first time by 
our Saviour, but were enjoined under the former dis- 
pensation. The arguments commonly advanced to 
prove that the moral law was corrected and improved 
by our Saviour, are of little or no force ; either because 
the new duties which he is supposed to have enjoined, 
were binding before his coming, or because his design 
has been totally misapprehended, as if he was correct- 
ing the law itself, when he was only exposing and 
rejecting the corrupt glosses and traditionary maxims 
of the rabbies. 

The third period extends from the accession of 
Christ, or rather from the day of Pentecost, when he 
poured out the Holy Ghost on his disciples, to the end 
of the world. . But this period may be divided into 
two portions, according to the difference in the mode 
of administration. In the first he instructed the Church 
by extraordinary means. The apostles were inspired 
men, and delivered to the world the revelations which 
were made to them by the Spirit. And as it was the 
spirit of Christ who filled them with knowledge and 
wisdom, our Saviour continued to execute his prophet- 
ical office by their ministry, as much as when he de- 
clared the mysteries of the kingdom to his immediate 
followers with his own lips. This is also evident 
from his words to them on the evening before his 
death: ‘I have yet many things to say unto you, but 
ye cannot hear them now. Howbeit when he, the 
Spirit of Truth is come, he will guide you into all 
truth; for he shall not speak of himself; but whatso- 
ever he shall hear, that shall he speak: and he will 
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show you things to come. He shall glorify me; for 
he shall receive of mine, and shall show it unto you. 
All things that the Father hath are mine; therefore said 
I, that he shall take of nine, and show it unto you.’”’* 
There is no difference in respect of authority between 
the doctrines of his apostles, and those delivered 
by himself. They are equally his doctrines, and 
are entitled to be received with the same submis- 
sion of mind, and the same undoubting confidence. 
Hence we perceive how groundless is the distinction 
which has been made-between the gospels and the 
epistles, as if the former were a more certain rule of 
faith than the latter. As those who chiefly insist on 
this distinction, affirm that our Saviour was a mere 
man, peccable and fallible, there is no proper founda- 
tion for it in their system, because such a person could 
not be-so much superior to the apostles, as to entitle 
his testimony to a decided preference. to theirs, espe- 
cially as theirs was confirmed by miracles as great 
and numerous as those which he performed. We have 
always reason to suspect those who depreciate one 
part of Scripture to enhance the value of another. 
This expedient has not been resorted to from a con- 
viction of its truth, but to serve a particular purpose. 
Certain doctrines which its authors are unwilling to 
receive, are more fully and explicitly taught in the 
epistles; and the insinuations thrown.out respecting 
their obscurity, the perplexedness of the reasoning, 
the abruptness of the style, and the inferiority of the 
writers, are designed to set aside their evidence in 
favour of those doctrines ; as in a legal process, the im- 
putations on the character of a witness, are intended 
to weaken the force of his testimony. The shift is as 
unavailing as it is dishonest, for it were easy to show 
that the contested doctrines, as the divinity and atone- 
ment of Christ, election and justification by grace, are 
plainiv delivered in the gospels; and that the only re- 
spect in which the epistles differ from them is, that 
there they receive a more ample illustration, and the 
objections against them are considered and refuted. 
The epistles are the word of Christ, as much as the 
gospels, for the writers were assisted by his spirit in 
composing them. When conjoined with the Gospels, 
they fill up or complete what we call the Christian 
revelation, because it was communicated to the world 
by Christ himself, and his accredited messengers. 
The second portion into which we have divided the 
last period of the ministry of Christ as a prophet, reaches 
from the close of revelation to the end of time. During 
this interval, he executes his office by ordinary means ; 
that is, by the Scriptures, which it is his will that men 
should read and understand ; by his ministers, who are 
appointed to explain and apply them; and by his 
Spirit, of whose agency, in the illumination of the 
mind, we shall afterwards speak. Jesus Christ, in his 
state of exaltation, continues to be the instructor of the 
ignorant, and of them that are out of the way; and his 
work will not cease, till all who ure to be saved have 
been brought to the acknowledgment of the truth. 
Hence, he is represented as sti]] speaking to us by his 
word, written and preached : ** See that ye refuse not 
him that speaketh ; for, if they escaped not, who refus- 
ed him that spake on earth, much more shall not we 
escape, if we turn away from him that speaketh from 
heaven.’’+ The system of ordinances, and ministers, 
and laws, instituted for the conversion and salvation 
of men, has emanated from his authority, and will be 
maintained by his providence, till its design is accom- 
plished, in the perfection of every member of the 
Church. ‘And he gave some, apostles ; and some, 
prophets; and some, evangelists; and some, pastors 
and teachers ; forthe perfecting of the saints, for the 
work of the ministry, for the edifying of the body of 
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Christ: till we all come in the unity of the faith, and 
of the knowledge of the Son of God, unto a perfect 
man, unto the measure of the stature of the fulness 
of Christ: that we henceforth be no more children, 
tossed to and fro, and carried about with every wind 
of doctrine, by the sleight of men, and cunning 
eraftiness, whereby they lie in wait to deceive; but 
speaking the truth in love, may grow up into him in 
all things, which is the head, even Christ.”* What- 
ever knowledge of God and his will, of the purposes of 
grace, and the realities of the world to come, is found - 
among men, it has been derived from the instructions 
of Christ; and his word will continue to impart wis- 
dom to his disciples, till they have entered into the 
world above, where their faculties will be fully expan- 
ded, and vision will succeed to faith. “He is the sun 
of the spiritual world, whose rays, penetrating into our 
benighted souls, diffuse a divine light, and make them 
shine with reflected glory. In short, as there is but 
one sun in the heavens, from which light has flowed to 
irradiate every region of the earth, throughout the suc- 
cessive generations of mankind; so, our Redeemer is 
the one source of all the spiritaal wisdom which has 
enlightened them from the beginning of the world, in 
whatever form it has been communicated ; whether as 
a record of the past, or a prediction of the future ; a dis- 
closure of mysteries which reason could not discover, 
or an authoritative publication of the will of the Supreme. 
And hence originates the unity of revelation, the harmo- 
ny that binds together the Jewish and Christian Scrip- 
tures, the identity, in respect of substance, of the reli- 
gions of the antediluvians and the men of the present 
age ; for, great as the difference seems to be upon a su- 
perficial view, it is reduced to this single point, that 
the germ contained in the first notices of it has now de- 
veloped itself, and yields fruit in abundance. 

If you now ask, what Jesus Christ, as a prophet, has 
taught us? -I might, in answer to the question, refer you 
to the Scriptures. These contain his instruetions under 
both dispensations, and are the only rule of faith and 
obedience. I shal] not attempt to give you a summary 
of his doctrine, which would occupy too much time; 
and, besides, would-be improper, as it would necessari- 
ly lead to a repetition of topies, which have been already 
considered, and an anticipation of others, which will af- 
terwards be discussed. I shall confine myself to a few 
general remarks. : 

First, He has illustrated certain truths of which men 
already possessed some knowledge, such as the exis- 
tence of God, his providence and moral government, » 
and the law which he has given for the regulation 
of our conduct. Of these, some notions were found 
among nations which had not been favoured with 
revelation; but they were imperfect, and mingled 
with errors, as. we have seen in a former part of this 
course. It was in consequence of his teaching by 
the prophets, that the Jews were so distinguished by 
their creed, that, in matters of religion, the wisest 
nations of antiquity, when compared with them, were 
as children and fools. No philosopher could ever ven- 
ture to pronounce, with unhesitating confidence, the 
proposition which was in the mouth of every rustic in 
Canaan, that God is one. It is owing to his teaching 
by the Apostles, that the polytheism, the idolatry, the 
gross superstition, the licentious maxims and barbarous 
usages of Greece and Rome, and other nations less 
civilized, have been supplanted by the pure and simple 
creed, which is adopted in Christian countries, or, at 
least, in such. of them as acknowledge the Scripture 
alone as their standard. Those truths, which were 
once dimly seen, now shine with the lightof day. ‘The 
knowledge of them is facilitated, and is within the reach 
of the most common capacity, because they are not to 
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be sought out by laborious investigation, but to be re- 
ceived upon authority. The voice of Jesus Christ has 
decided all controversies, and terminated all doubts re- 
specting them. ** No man hath seen God at any time ; 
the only begotten Son, which is in the bosom of the 
Father, he hath declared him.’’* 

Secondly, He has established as certain, some points 
which were the subject of conjecture, or of fluctuating 
opinion. I refer particularly to the immortality of the 
soul, and a- future state of rewards and punishments. 
On these topics much was talked and written, and, 
perhaps, they were not called in question by the com- 
mon people, who did not reason about them, but gave 
eredit to tradition. That the belief of the wisest among 
the heathens rested upon no solid foundation, is evident 
from this fact, that when they proceed to bring argu- 
ments, some of them are inconclusive and fanciful ; and 
those which are of more weight, failed to produce con- 
viction, as we see from the doubts expressed by the 
most eminent philosophers. If at one time they seem 
to have attained to certainty, at another they hesitated 
and wavered, and ended in leaving the matter to be 
determined by the event? ‘* But Jesus Christ hath abo- 
lished death, and brought life and immortality to light 
by the gospel.”? Coming from the invisible state, he 
has so far disclosed its secrets, as to assure us that the 
soul shall survive the death of the body, and will be 
consigned to bliss or woe by the sentence of its Judge. 
Although this truth may have little practical effect upon 
many of his followers ; they never call it in question; 
and they alone doubt and disbelieve, who, having re- 
nounced him as their Teacher, commit themselves to 
the guidance of their erring reason, and the blinding 
influence of unholy passions. In the creed of his fol- 
lowers, it is_a primary article, that the present is only 
the introductory stage of our existence; that at death 
we shall enter upon a new state of being; and that, 
through him, they who believe, shall enjoy perpetual 
felicity in heaven. : 

Thirdly, He has made known truths of which men 
were completely ignorant. I refer to the scheme of re- 
demption in all its parts, which, having its origin in the 
sovereign will of God, is a matter of pure revelation. 
Some notions were entertained by heathen nations of the 
placability of the divine nature, and sacrifices were of- 


fered to appease the anger of the gods, and to conciliate |- 


their favour. But they could assign no satisfactory 
reason for their opinion or their practice. Their fathers 
- had believed and acted in this manner before them, and 
they followed them without being able to show that 
their hope had any-solid foundation. 
it was not from reason that they derived their ideas of 
the mercy of the Supreme Being, and the efficacy of 
sacrifices, but from revelation, of which some frag- 
ments, encrusted with superstition, had been handed 
down to them by tradition. Those faint rays, which 
glimmered amidst the darkness of heathenism, proceed- 
ed from the Sun of righteousness, but had been deprived 
of their splendor and their influence, by the grossness 
of the medium through which they were transmitted. 
All our knowledge of the gracious purposes of God, 
whether more or less extensive; whether consisting 
in hopes and conjectures, or in the full assurance of 
faith, must be traced to this source: ‘‘ For who hath 
known the mind of the Lord? or who hath been his 
counsellor ?’”’?{ No one was present with him but his 
Son, when the plan was formed for the salvation of our 
guilty race. There is nothing in his external works to 
suggest the idea of it; there is no impression of heaven- 
ly mysteries upon visible objects. Providence displays 
his beneficence and his patience; but it gives no inti- 
mation of his purpose to bestow final felicity upon sin- 
ners, of an atonement to expiate their guilt, or of the 
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communication of supernatural grace to purify their 
nature. ‘* Kye hath not seen, nor-ear heard, neither 
have entered into the heart of man, the things which 
God hath prepared for them that love him. But God 
hath revealed them to us by his spirit; for the spirit 
searcheth all things, yea, the deep things of God.”* It 
is the glory of Jesus Christ as a prophet, that he has 
not only shed new light upon subjects of which men 
possessed some previous knowledge, but has disclosed 
a scene, in grandeur and interest, surpassing the won- 
ders of creation. It is chiefly on this account that there 
was a necessity for his prophetical office. It is chiefly 
on this account that he is the Light of the world. And, 
indeed, all the other knowledge which he has commu- 
nicated to mankind would have been of no avail, if he 
had not revealed his Father to us as the God of love, 
and himself in the character of a Saviour. What we 
wanted to know, was not merely that there is one God, 
but that he is propitious to his fallen creatures; not 
merely that we should worship him, but that our ser- 
vices shall be acceptable to him; not merely that there 
is a ‘state beyond the grave, but by what means we 
shall obtain possession of its blessedness. On these 
important subjects, he has given us full satisfaction. 
How welcome to us should. be a teacher, who speaks 
the words of truth and grace, and in the execution of 
his office, has realized the following interesting des- 
cription:{| “The Spirit of the Lord God is upon me; 
because the Lord hath anointed me to preach good ti- 
dings unto the meek: he hath sent me to bind up the 
broken-hearted, to proclaim liberty to the captives, and 
the opening of the prison to them that are bound; to 
proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord, and the day 
of vengeance of our God; to comfort all that mourn; 
to appoint unto them that mourn in Zion, to give unto 
them beauty for ashes, the oil of joy for mourning, the 
garment of praise for the spirit of heaviness; that they 
might be called trees of righteousness, the planting of 
the Lord, that he might be glorified.” This is the ju- 
bilee of the human race, and the Messiah, in the char- 
acter of our prophet, has announced it by the Gospel. 

I shall resume the subject in the next Lecture. 
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LECTURE LV. 
ON THE PROPHETICAL OFFICE OF CHRIST. 


View of Christ’s instructions as a Prophet continued—Superi- 
ority of Christ to all other Teachers, in the completeness, 
perspicuity, authority, and efficacy of his instructions—Agen- 
cy of the Holy Ghost in the execution of Christ’s Prophetical 
office ; its necessity and effects. 


In the preceding Lecture, I pointed out the qualifica- 
tions of Jesus Christ for the prophetical office, the time 
during which it is executed, and the subjects of his in- 
structions, of which only a very general account was 
attempted. You would observe, that the subjects. to 
which I referred were all of a religious nature, and to 
these his instructions were confined. 

Jesus Christ has said nothing concerning some to- 
pics to which the attention of men is earnestly direct- 
ed, and which are intimately connected with their tem- 
poral interests; as science, politics, and the various 
arts by which life is sustained and adorned. Of these 
he took no notice; not because they are unimportant ; 
for, in their own sphere, they are of great utility; but 
because they bore no relation to the purpose of his mis- 
sion. In the business of the present life, reason and 
experience are sufficient guides. We needed no reve- | 
lation to assist us in the study of nature, in the opera- 
tions of husbandry and commerce, in the constitution 
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of civil government, and the enactment of laws for the 
security of our persons and property. The degree of 
knowledge which is necessary for purposes of practi- 
cal use, may be obtained on these subjects by the ex- 
ercise of the faculties with which our Creator has en- 
dowed us. There was no reason, therefore, why Jesus 
should have interrupted his more important labours to 
descend to details about these inferior matters. He was 
something higher than a philosopher or statesman ; he 
was a teacher of sublime mysteries, which it had not 
entered into the mind of man to conceive. ' 

He has not given us so full and particular an account 
ofa future state as some men may deem desirable, and 
they may, therefore, look upon the want of it as a de- 
fect. Curiosity is a very powerful principle, and every 
thing which promises to gratify it meets with eager at- 
tention. How welcome to some persons would be 
graphical descriptions of heaven, and such a detail of 
the state of the inhabitants and their employments, as 
we receive, of the places which they have visited, from 
travellers on their return from a foreign country !. En- 
thusiasts indulge in such descriptions. Mistaking the 
visions of fancy for realities, they retail them as au- 
thentic, and sometimes obtain for their fables the credit 
which is due only to truth. You might imagine that 
one of them had been in the celestial paradise, and had 
lately descended to the earth with the impressions of 
its scenes of magnificence and felicity fresh in his mem- 
ory; while, in fact, he isthe dupe of his own sleeping 
or waking dreams. Mahomet has portrayed his para- 
dise with the bright colours of oriental imagery; and 
while it rises to the view of his deluded followers, with 
its groves of perpetual verdure, and its cooling streams, 
and its houris, and al] its other sensual delights, they 
fee] their hearts glow with augmented zeal for his reli- 
gion, and new fervour of desire. Our Prophet, who 
alone could have given a faithful description of the in- 
visible state, has abstained from it. He has contented 
himself with informing us, that there is a place of rest 
for his followers beyond the limits of this visible diur- 
nal sphere, and with a general account of the exercises 
and. enjoyments of those who are admitted into it. 
There is nothing to please the imagination; but there 
is enough to support faith, and animate hope, and min- 
ister consolation amidst_the ills of life; and if these 
purposes are accomplished, his end is gained. If men 
will not be excited toa life of piety and holiness, by 
the simple knowledge that there is another world in 
which the followers of Christ shall receive a recom- 
pence of incalculable value and everlasting duration, 
they would have continued equally insensible, and as 
much attached to earthly vanities, although by the par- 
ticularity of the description, the veil had been drawn 
~ aside, and it had stood disclosed, as it were, to the eye. 

Having taken a general view of the instructions of 
Christ, I proceed to lay before you some characters or 
properties by which they are distinguished, and he is 
proved to be superior to all other teachers. 

The first particular to which I request your atten- 
tion, is their fulness or completeness; for, although 
there are some points, as we have shown, which he 
has passed over in silence, there is nothing wanting in 
his instructions as a system of religious truth. To be 
convinced of this fact, we must take into consideration 
the Scriptures of the Old and the New Testament as 
constituting a whole; for such they are, having been 
dictated by one Spirit, and intended to promote one de- 
sign. When we call them two revelations, we express 
ourselves inaccurately if we mean that they are differ- 
ent in the subject of which they treat; for it is one 
religion, varying only in its external form, which is 
taught from the beginning to the end of the Bible. 
Were we to separate the Old and the New Testament, 
and to examine them as distinct and independent rev- 
elations, we might find defects in the former; but what 
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is wanting in the one is supplied in the other, and both 
taken together constitute the word of Christ. In like 


manner, if we were to consider by itself the revelation 
made by our Saviour in person, it also might appear 


to us deficient, for he had many things to say to his 
disciples which they were not then able to bear, of 
which, however, they were afterwards informed when 


| the Spirit came‘and led them into all the truth. I 


have no doubt that the- New Testament alone is suffi- 
cient for salvation, as it contains the whole gospel, or 
all that can be known concerning the gracious purposes 
of God; but when I speak of the fulness of our Sa- 
viour’s instructions, I refer also to the Old Testament, 
of which the histories and prophecies and devotional 
compositions are so useful and edifying to the church. 
What I affirm is, that he has made a perfect revelation 
of the will of God, using the term perfect in a relative 
sense, as importing that it is fully adapted to its de- 
sion. As much light is let in upon the mind as is 
suited to its present capacity and circumstances. We 
may learn from the Scriptures all the truths which we - 
ought to know, and all the duties which we are bound 
to perform; we may find the way to heaven, and re- 
ceive all the directions and assistance which we need 
in pursuing our journey to it. While vain curiosity 
is checked, humble inquiries are encouraged, and the 
means of satisfying them are provided. Whosoever 
sits down at the feet of Christ and receives his law, 
shall be made wise unto salvation. 

**T know that Messias cometh, which is called 
Christ; when he is come, he will tell us all things.”’* 
These words have no authority in themselves, as they 
were spoken by an yale heretical woman; but 
they prove the state of opinion among the Samaritans, 
and no doubt also of the Jews. There was a general 
expectation that the Messiah would solve all questions 
in religion, and make a clearer and more perfect reve- 
lation than was then enjoyed. When Moses, by the 
order of God, had given laws and ordinances to his 
countrymen to regulate their worship and obedience, 
he added, “* The Lord thy God will raise up unto thee 
a prophet from the midst of thee, of thy brethren, like 
unto me.” + Whether we conceive Jesus Christ alone 
to be meant, or the words to have a double sense, and 
to refer, in the first instance to a succession of pro- 
phets. and ultimately to him, they manifestly implied, 
that new communications of the Divine will would be 
made. When the ministry of the prophets came to 2 
close, the Jews received a commandment to adhere 
steadfastly to the law which was published from Sinai, 
but at the same time were directed to look ‘for a dis- 
pensation of greater light. Hence the last of them 
closes his book with a prediction of the appearance of 
the Sun of Righteousness, and of his forerunner who 
would prepare the people for the day of the Lord. 
When the Baptist came, and the eyes of all men were 
turned to him, he told them of another, whose shoes 
he was not worthy to unloose, and who would excel 
him in doctrine, as well as in dignity of person. ** He 
that cometh from above, is above all: he that is of the 
earth is earthly, and speaketh of the earth: he that 
cometh from heaven is above all. And what he hath 
seen and heard, that he testifieth.”{ But there is no 
intimation of another divine messenger after Jesus 
Christ, to supply what may be wanting, or to illumi- 
nate what may be dark in his’ revelation. By the 
books of the New Testament the canon is completed. 
God, when he spoke to us by his Son, spoke for the 
last time. The spirit of inspiration is withdrawn from 
the church, and men must henceforth walk by the rule 
of the written word. This is a proof of the fulness 
of revelation. It is not because God is less attentive 
than in former times to the interests of mankind, that 
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he no longer sends extraordinary messengers, but be+) 


cause the revelation which he has already given is 


sufficient. The Scriptures are “profitable for doc- 


trine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction in 
righteousness,”’ and are able to make us “ perfect, and 
thoroughly to furnish us unto all good works.’’* _ 

It is on the ground of the fulness or perfection of 
the instructions of Jesus Christ as prophet, that we 
are commanded to hear him alone, and to call no man 
master or teacher. If there were any defect in revela- 
tion, it would not be a crime to endeavour to supply it 
by the efforts of owr own reason, or by having recourse 
to the superior wisdom of others. ‘The undue stress 
which is sometimes laid upon human authority in reli- 
gion, betrays the want of proper respect for the claims 
of our Saviour to the implicit and unreserved confi- 
dence of his professed disciples. The church of Rome, 
by admitting traditions as a part of the rule of faith, 
and placing them on a level with the dictates of inspi- 
ration, pronounces the Scriptures to be imperfect, and 
is as manifestly guilty of setting aside the prophet- 
ical office of Christ, as she is of setting aside his 


_ priestly office when she exalts the glorified saints to 


the rank of intercessors with God. 

The second particular which is worthy of attention, 
is the perspicuity of his instructions. In ascribing 
this property to them, I wish it to be understood that 
I do not apply it to every part of them, but to the 
Scriptures considered as a whole. The revelation of 
Jesus Christ, taken as a whole, is perspicuous; that 
is, it communicates distinct and satisfactory informa- 
tion respecting all the subjects which it interests us to 
know. Some parts of it, when viewed by themselves, 
are obscure. ‘This is the general character of the Old 
Testament, so far as it speaks .of future things, whe- 
ther they relate.to Christ himself and his work, or to 
the events which were to befal his church to the end 
of the world. This obscurity may be said to haye 
been intentional, it being the design of God not to give 
more light than was adapted to the circumstances of 
mankind. You will perceive that his wisdom re- 
quired that a clear and minute statement of future 
things.should not be given, for various reasons, and 
particularly that there might be no interference with 
the free agency of men, who were to be instruments, 
and, in many cases, the unconscious instruments, of 
fulfilling his will. But these obscurities, and partic- 
ularly those which relate to the Messiah, are cleared 
up in other parts of revelation; for what was formerly 
the subject of prediction, is now the subject of history. 
The incongruities which seemed to be. in his charac- 
ter, while at one time he was described as a man of 
sorrows, and at another as a mighty conqueror; at one 
time as dying, and at another as enjoying immortal 
life, are explained in the gospels, and are seen to har- 
monize in the person of Jesus of Nazareth. ‘These 
are the words which I spake unto you while I was 
yet with you, that all things must be fulfilled which 
were written in the Jaw of Moses, and in the Prophets, 
and in the Psalms concerning me.’”’} There are obscu- 
rities, too, which arise from the nature of the subject. 
We cannot understand the doctrine of the Trinity, of 
the union of two natures in Christ, and of the opera- 
tions of the Holy Ghost upon the soul; we cannot give 
an answer to several questions which are proposed 
with respect to the divine decrees, the agency of Pro- 
vidence, and the origin of evil. But before we make 
our ignorance an objection against the perfection of 
revelation, we should be certain that it proceeds from 
the suppression of information which might have been 
communicated, and not from our want of capacity. Of 
this, however, we are not certain; or rather, we have 
reason to believe that some of those subjects are be- 
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yond the comprehension of any created intellect, and 
that none of them could have been rendered intelligible 
to us in the present state of our faculties. The obscu- 
rity, therefore, which attends them, is no reproach to 
our Teacher, who has adapted his lessons to the abil- 
ity of his scholars. He could have given a full ex- 
planation of them, for to him they are not mysteries; 
but to whom should he have addressed it?. Not, sure- 
ly, to us, in whose minds his words would have ex- 
cited no ideas, and who should have been in the same 
situation with the prophet Daniel, who said, when in 
answer to his question the man clothed in linen de- 
clared the time of the end of the wonders, ‘I heard, 
but I understood not.’’ 

It is worthy of attention, that although in such cases 
the interior of the doctrines is enveloped in darkness 
which no eye can penetrate, the doctrines themselves 
are clearly revealed. No person who reads the Scrip- 
tures with attention and candour can doubt that there 
is a plurality of persons in the Godhead; that our na- 
ture and the divine are united in our Saviour; that 
God has fore-ordained all things which come to pass ; 
and that men and all their actions are subject to the 
control of his providence. It is not necessary that 
we should be able to show how these things are, nor 
is it possible to conceive: any moral purpose which 
such knowledge would promote ; religion is concerned 
only with the facts; and these are stated in such a 
manner, that ingenuity is required, not to find, but to 
avoid finding them in the Seriptures. If it be true 
that the facts alone are of practical utility, and that a 
more intimate acquaintance with them would contribute 
nothing to their effect, our Lord has been sufficiently 
explicit; and, with respect even to these points, has . 
fulfilled his duty as a prophet. 

With regard to revelation, considered as a whole, 
and as intended to instruct us in religion, no man can. 
reasonably complain of want of perspicuity. What is 
more plain, than that there is one God, possessed of 
every natural and moral perfection t—that he is the 
Creator, and Governor, and Judge of the human race 2? 
—that we are sinners, and his Son is. our Saviour ?— 
that Jesus Christ died for our sins, and now intercedes 
for us in heaven ?—that we are justified through faith 
in his blood, and sanctified by his Spirit !—that we are 
bound to yield obedience to his law ?—that he will 
raise the dead, pronounce sentence upon the righteous 
and the wicked, and receive his faithful followers into 
his everlasting kingdom? These, and similar topics, 
which constitute the essence of religion, are expressed 
in the plainest manner, and are level to the lowest 
capacity. The unlearned may understand them—and 
even children may attain such a measure of knowledge 


-as shall awaken the feelings and exercises of piety. 


No man can be a scholar or philosopher without su- 
perior talents, and many years spent in reading, and 
observation, and reflection; but toa disciple of Christ, 
nothing more is required than attention, humility, and 


prayer. 


A third character of the instructions of Christ, is the 
authority with which they are delivered. The manner 
is not that of an ordinary teacher, who feels it incum- 
bent upon him to prove what he says, but of a legis- 
lator, who commands. ‘The first chapter of the Bible 
(for you will remember that the whole Scripture is the 
revelation of Christ, as I showed in my last lecture) 
furnishes a specimen. An event is there recorded, of 
which there could be no human witness, and about 
which, therefore, the ingenuity of men has displayed 
itself in the invention of a variety of theories. ‘he 
history of the creation is not submitted by Moses to 
the judgment of the learned, but propounded as un- 
unquestionably true; not a single argument is ad- 
vanced in support of the narrative; coming from the 


| Creator himself, who revealed it to his servant, it de 
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mands the assent of all to whom it is published. ‘In 
the beginning, God created the heavens and the earth.” 
The same authoritative manner is apparent throughout 
the whole Scripture. It is seen in the ministry of the 
succeeding prophets. No hesitation is expressed, 
whether they foretell future eyents, or tender reproofs, 
or denounce threatenings, or inculcate duties. Their 
personal authority, indeed, was nothing, but they 
speak in the name of God; bearing his commission, 
they demand implicit obedience; and, if they ever 
condescend to reason, it is solely with a view to give 
greater force to their admonitions and intreaties.. The 
Scriptures every where suggest the idea of a law, ac- 
companied with many manifestations of grace, but 
speaking in the tone of command, and requiring sub- 
mission as our duty. 

The authoritative manner, however, is more fully 
displayed in the personal instructions of our Lord. 
There was necessarily some abatement in those of the 
prophets, who, being only his messengers, were under 
the necessity of appealing to their commission ; but in 
him, authority assumed its most dignified character. 
While they spake in the name of God, he spake in his 
own name. It is true, that he also was the messenger 
of the Lord of Hosts; but he was of a different rank 
from all who had preceded him. He was the Son, as 
well as the servant of Jenovan, and, therefore, enti- 
tled to address mankind in a style which would have 
been unbecoming and presumptuous ina mere mor- 
tal; and, accordingly, if on some occasions he referred 
to his commission as attested by miracles, on others 
he spake as the oracle of truth. ‘ Verily, verily, I 
say unto you,’”? was the only argument which he 
usually assigned for his doctrines—the only reason 
which he alleged for demanding the assent and obe- 
dience of his hearers. ‘‘ The people,”’ we are told, 
were astonished at his doctrine; for he taught them 
as one having authority, and not as the Scribes.’’* 
This remark is made at the close of his sermon on the 
mount, throughout which he had spoken in a strain 
which might well astonish the hearers, because it was 
different from any thing to which they had been accus- 
tomed. The Scribes were regarded as persons of su- 
perior wisdom, and the people listened with reverence 
to these expounders of the law. He treated them as 
his inferiors, and, without hesitation or ceremony, set 
aside their maxims as false and licentious. ‘To their 
instructions, supported as they were by the traditions 
of the elders, which they pretended to be of equal 
weight with the written word; to their instructions, 
which no man hitherto ventured to dispute, he opposed 
his simple affirmation: ‘It hath been said,” or, ‘ye 
have heard that it was said to them of old,’ but ‘I 
tell you the contrary.’ 

It is in consequence of the authority with which the 
instructions of Christ are delivered, that faith is pre- 
seribed as a duty. They are not exhibited as matters 
of speculation, to which we may assent or not, as we 
feel ourselves disposed. We are bound to believe 
them and to act upon them, from respect for him, as 
well as from a regard to our own interest. ‘The gos- 
pel is called a law, because it is the will of a superior, 
and faith is called the obedience of faith. Unbelievers 
are guilty, not only of rejecting his proffered grace, 
but also of despising his authority. Hence, the com- 
mission which he gives to his apostles, and which 


authorises the ministry of the word to the end of the 


world, was enforced by this awful sanction: “ He that 
believeth shall be saved, and he that believeth not 
shall be ri come gt 

The last particular which I shall mention, is the ef- 
ficacy of his instructions. A power accompanies them, 
which was never exerted by human eloquence. ‘Is 
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not my word as a fire? saith the Lord; and like a 
hammer that breaketh the rock in pieces ?’’* We have 
a remarkable instance, in the effect produced upon the 
servants of the Jewish Sanhedrim, who were sent to 
apprehend our Saviour. They had, no doubt, imbibed 
the prejudices of their employers against him, and, at 
any rate, would have executed their commission in or- 
der to please them. When they came to the place, 
Jesus was addressing the people. But their attention 
was arrested by the sound of his voice; as they lis- 
tened, their admiration was excited, and, forgetting the 
purpose for which they had come, they returned, ex- 
claiming, to the no small mortification of the rulers, 
‘* Never man spake like this man!’’t_ The efficacy 
of his ‘instructions appears in the success which at- 
tended the preaching of his gospel in the primitive 
ages. Notwithstanding the obstacles which were op- 
ag to it, it spread with such rapidity during the 
ives of the apostles, that it reached almost every part 
of the Roman empire, and even some nations lying 
beyond its frontiers; and, after their decease, it con- 
tinued to make progress, although its path was marked 
with blood, till the whole civilized world sabmitted 
to its sway. The historian Gibbon has assigned five 
secondary causes, as he calls them, of its success ; 
meaning, however, that they are the primary or only 
causes. His causes are obviously inadequate to. the 
production of the effect, and every Christian must view, 
with triumph this abortive attempt to rob his religion 
of the honour of having established its dominion sole- 
ly by the power of the truth. Its success is a fulfil- 
ment of the prophecy: ** The Lord shall send the rod 
of thy strength out of Zion: rule thou in the midst 
of thine enemies. Thy people shall be willing in the 
day of thy power.’’t 

Human eloquence, by moving the passions, may 
lead men to adopt new resolutions, and rouse them to 
sudden efforts of vigour; it may produce permanent 
effects in politics, in religious profession, and moral 
conduct, although, in the latter case, it must be ac- 
knowledged, that it has few triumphs to boast. The 
history of ancient times furnishes only one or two in- 
stances, which, if.examined by a proper standard, 
would be found to be of no value. Shall these be 
brought into comparison with the innumerable trophies 
which the eloquence of our Divine Teacher has won? 
—with the thousands who, in obedience to his com- 
mand, have renounced their prejudices, their pleasures, 
their gains, and their honours, and have submitted to 
a life of self-denial and suffering? Let us remember, 
that the word of Christ has prevailed to induce men, 
not only to embrace a new system of opinions, but to 
adopt a new manner of living; that it has purified 
them from their sins, and from sins which once seemed 
to be essential to their happiness; that it has effected 
such a revolution in their hearts, that the objects of 
their love and hatred are exchanged, and new tastes, 
and tempers, and feelings are displayed, as if they had 
been created again. As in the days of his flesh, when 
he said to any man, “ Follow thou me,’’ he forsook 
all and became his disciple, so it is now; the proud- 
est humbly bow to his command; the most.abject 
slave of the world, bursting his fetters, enters into his 
service ; even the dead hear him and live; for the fol- 
lowing words are verified in every age of the Church : 
‘““The hour is coming, and now is, when the dead 
shall hear the voice of the Son of God; and they that 
hear shall live. For, as the Father hath life in him- 
self; so hath he given to the Son to have life in him- 
self.””|| 

The efficacy of the instructions of Christ is con- 
nected with the operations of grace; and this natu- 
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- Spirit, the will of God for our salvation.’’* 


THE PROPHETICAL 


faily leads me to remark, that as he teaches men by 
his word, so he also executes his prophetical office by 
the agency of the Holy Ghost on their minds. ‘“ He 
reveals to us,’? our Church says, ‘‘ by his word and 
Of this 
double teaching there is an illustrious promise in the 
Old Testament: ‘ As for me, this is my covenant with 
them, saith the Lord: My Spirit that is upon thee, 
and.my words which I have put in thy mouth, shall 
not depart out of thy mouth, nor out of the mouth of 
thy seed, nor out of the mouth of thy seed’s seed, 
saith the Lord, from henceforth and for ever.”+ The 
promise of the Spirit which our Lord made to his dis- 
ciples, relates primarily to them, but authorizes the 
expectation of his presence and gracious operation in 
every age of the Church. Hence he is called the 


_ Spirit of wisdom and revelation in the knowledge of 


Christ ;£ and the example of Paul, in the Epistle to 
the Ephesians, encourages others to pray for his en- 
lightening influences. 

But if the Scriptures are a perfect rule of faith and 
manners, and are expressed with such perspicuity on 
all subjects essential to salvation, that even the illit- 
erate may understand them, of what use is the Spirit ? 

In the first place, I remark, that it is not the office 
of the Spirit to give new revelations. Some, from 
mere ignorance conceiving that this is understood to 


- be his office, and judging rightly that he is not wanted 


for any such purpose, have rejected the common doc+ 
trine of his operation in the soul. They may have 
been encouraged in their error by enthusiasts, who, 
boasting of the Spirit, have pretended to be favoured 
with supernatural discoveries, and have retailed their 
extravagant fancies as heavenly visions. But we ex- 
pressly disclaim this view of the subject, and main- 
tain that he is not sent to teach any thing new, but to 
enable us to understand in a spiritual manner the truths 
which are already revealed. In fact, we could hold 
no other opinion consistently with the principle which 


we avow, that the canon of Scripture is completed, 


and that all things are taught in it which are neces- 
sary to salvation. Whether God may not, for some 
important purpose, make known to individuals by his 
Spirit things secret and future, is a question which we 
presume not to decide; but such revelations are ap- 
propriated to the use of those individuals, and have no 
claim to the attention of others, unless they were au- 
thenticated by miracles; and wanting this attestation, 
are no more a part of the rule of faith and obedience 
than any mere human speculation. 

In the second place, It is not the office of the Spirit to 
discover to us mysteries and recondite meanings of 


Scripture, which would have eluded the research of 


our unassisted faculties. I acknowledge that a man 
who has received the Holy Ghost, will understand 
many parts of the Scriptures better than those who have 
not received him; that he will perceive a beauty, 
and glory, and goodness in subjects which others re- 
gard with the greatest indifference; but I affirm at the 
same time, that there is no doctrine of religion, of which 
an unregenerated man may not acquire a speculative 
notion, by the exercise of his natural understanding. 
The practice of allegorizing the Scriptures, and affix- 
ing senses to them which do not present themselves to 
ordinary readers, have resulted rather from an affecta- 
tion of ingenuity, than from any pretension to super- 
natural illumination. But some persons, mistaking 
the wild reveries of imagination for the motions of the 
Divine Spirit, have pretended to sublime discoveries, 
and brought to light concealed wonders; so that, if 
any credit were due to them, we should conclude, that 
truth indeed lies at the bottom of a well, dark and 
deep, where it must have for ever remained, if they 
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had not been furnished with extraordinary means for 
drawing it up. There are mysteries in the Scriptures, 
which no man can explain; there are passages which 
it requires acuteness of intellect to explore; but in 
general they are expressed in simple terms, which are 
to be understood in their usual sense; and the only 
requisites for the successful study of them are atten- 
tion and a moderate capacity. 

The Holy Ghost teaches, by enabling the mind to 
perceive the truth, and excellence, and interesting na- 
ture of the doctrines of revelation. That his agency 
is needed for this purpose, none will deny. but those 
who choose to give the lie direct to the Scriptures, 
and entertain an extravagant idea of the power of rea- 
son, which is at variance with the experience of all 
ages ; for, whatever perspicacity reason has discovered 
in matters of science, it has shown itself to be blind 
as a mole in religion. ‘The natural man receiveth 
not the things of the Spirit of God, for they are fool- 
ishness unto him; neither can he know them, because 
they are spiritually discerned.”’* There has been much 
disputing about the true sense of “the natural man,” 
—uxx0c avGeeroc;——and an evident wish has been some- 
times discovered to give such an explanation as should 
not represent the mind as wholly incapable, without 
divine assistance, of forming just views of supernatu- 
ral truths. The man, of whom the Apostle speaks, 
has been called the sensual man, the animal man, the 
man who makes his senses, and passions, and preju- 
dices the standard of judgment; and the character has 
been supposed to be realized in the heathen philoso- 
phers, who rejected the Gospel because it did not ac- 
cord with their speculations. Whatever English term 
we may use in translating {vyzsx0c, the meaning is ob- 
vious to every person who is willing to-see it. The 
natural is opposed to the spiritual man in the next 
verse; Luxinos to rveuarixes. The same contrast is stated 
in the Epistle of Jude, who says of some, that they 
are {uximo,t ‘having not the Spirit.’ The natural 
man and the spiritual man are opposed to each other. 
They belong to different classes, and are distinguished 
by different qualities. ‘The former has only the pow- 
ers of nature, improved, it may be, by culture; the 
latter has received a supernatural gift. If you inquire, 
then, why the natural man cannot discover the things 
of the Spirit, or the truths of religion? the reason is, 
that he has not received the Spirit; whence it follows, 
that the agency of the Holy Ghost is necessary to the il- 
lumination of the mind ; and this the Apostle plainly sig- 
nifies when he adds, that the things of the Spirit are spir- 
itually discerned, or can be rightly perceived only bya 
spiritual man. This single passage is sufficient to prove 
the necessity of the teaching of the Holy Ghost. The 
Scriptures, indeed, are said to be able to make us wise 
unto salvation; but their sufficiency consists solely in 
a complete exhibition of truth. Notwithstanding their 
fulness and clearness, they will make no man savingly 
wise, unless his understanding be opened to under- 
stand them, by the spirit of wisdom and revelation in 
the knowledge of Christ. 

The manner in which the Spirit acts upon the mind 
when he illuminates it, is unknown, as is the manner 
in which our Maker acts upon us, when he assists us 
in the natural exercise of our mental powers. The one 
is a mystery of grace, and the other a mystery of na- 
ture: ‘* The wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou 
hearest the sound thereof, but canst not tell whence it 
cometh, and whither it goeth; so is every one that is 
born of the Spirit.’’|} 

It is impossible to describe, except in general 
terms, the knowledge which believers acquire by the 
teaching of the Spirit, or to show, so as to make the 
distinction perfectly intelligible, the difference between 
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assisted exercise of our rational faculties. 
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words,” as I have elsewhere observed, ‘ however 
carefully and copiously selected, could make a man, 
The. 
views of divine things, which are obtained by the in- 


who had been born blind, form an idea of light. 


ternal revelation, are clear and impressive. Hence, 
believers are said to ‘ discern” spiritual things, to 
‘behold with open or unveiled face the glory of the 
Lord, and to be changed into his image.” 
dence accompanies the truth, and such a manifestation 
is made of its excellence, that the mind feels the high- 


est.assurance, and embraces it with ardour and ineffa- 
ble delight. 


interesting, which awaken a train of feelings and af- 
fections never experienced before. The words of 
Scripture are the same which he had often read with- 
out any emotion, but the thoughts which they excite 
are exceedingly different. There is a living virtue in 
the language of inspiration which penetrates into the 
inmost recesses of his soul; exerts_.a commanding, 
transforming influence upon it, and fills it with light, 
and love, and hope, and activity. A similar change 
would take place if a man of a gross uncultivated 
mind were suddenly inspired with those refined per- 
ceptions, and that delicate sensibility, which are the 
foundation of taste. A new light would be poured 
upon the face of nature. The scenery at which he 
lately looked with a languid and careless eye, would 
present features of sublimity and beauty, by which his 
soul would be alternately filled with awe and delight. 
Where nothing formerly appeared but a variety of ob- 
jects, distinguished only by their place and their form, 
he would now discover order, proportion, harmony, 
and grace.’’* ' 

The degree of knowledge is different in different in- 
dividuals. This is, no doubt, partly owing to a dif- 
ference in mental capacity; for, without a miracle, a 
weak illiterate peasant could not take the same com- 
prehensive view of the truths of religion as a scholar 
and a philosopher. It is not the intention, nor the 
effect of the operations of the Spirit, to equalize our 
natural faculties. We might assign, as another cause, 
the different degrees of diligence, with which the 
study cf the Scriptures is pursued; for this is the 
promise: “Then shall we know, if we follow on to 
know the Lord.’’*+| We must remember, too, that the 
Spirit distributes his gifts according to his own will; 
that there is a sovereignty exercised with respect to 
the measures of grace, as well as the persons to whom 
it is communicated; and that this is the primary 
cause, that some so much excel others in all spiritual 
endowments. But the nature of this illumination is 
the same in all, in the lowest as in the highest be- 
liever. It imparts certainty to the mind; it discovers 
the excellence and goodness of the truths whieh are 
perceived ; it is the foundation of faith and holiness, 
and consequently of final salvation. It is in this way, 
T apprehend, that we must account for the assurance 
which all Christians feel of the divine origin and au- 
thority of the Scriptures. The arguments by which 
we prove their inspiration are not generally known. 
Many have no opportunity of being acquainted with 
them ; nor is every person capable of entering into a 
train of reasoning by which the several topics are il- 
lustrated and confirmed. Yet every believer regards 
the word of God with unsuspecting confidence as the 
ground of his hope, and is borne up under all his 
trials, and in the view of eternity, by its promises. 
Shall we charge -the illiterate Christian with implicit 
faith? No; he has the witness in himself that the 


* Sermons by the Author, Glasg. 1816, pp. 287—9. 
* Hos. yi. 3. 
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Such. evi-. 


The Christian enters upon a new scene, 
and sees around him objects, the grandest and most 
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this knowledge and that which is obtained by the un- 


Scriptures are true. -The marks of divinity which his 
enlightened mind perceives upon them, and the effects 
which they produce upon his conscience and heart, 
convince him that they are what they claim to be, as 
the sun manifests himself by his own light to every 
man who has eyes. They have come'to him in demon- 
stration of the Spirit, and with power. Such was the 
conviction of the martyr, who declared that he could 
not reason for Christ, but could die for him. 

The degree of knowledge which is necessary to sal- 
vation, it would be presumptuous to attempt to deter-. 
mine. We may say safely, that no man will be saved 
in ignorance ; for the first effect of the gracious opera- 
tions of the Spirit, is ‘to open the eyes ;” that he must 
know himself to be a sinner, and Christ to be the Sa- 
viour; but farther we do not venture to proceed. It 
belongs not to us to fix the standard, and as, should we 
do so, there would be danger of its being too high or 
too low, so it would want all authority, because there 
is no determination of this kind in the Scriptures, In 
children whose faculties are beginning to open, and in 
adults who labour under mental imbecility, the measure 
of knowledge must be necessarily small. But a faint 
ray, imparted to the mind from the eternal source of 
wisdom, is of more value than the full blaze of reason 
and learning. The revelation vouchsafed to babes, and 
often denied to the wise and prudent, is sufficient to 
show the way to eternal life, and to guide them in it, 
notwithstanding insidious endeavours to draw them 
aside. ‘The way-faring man, though a fool, shall not 
err in it.” 

As the knowledge which the Spirit communicates is 
distinguished from other knowledge by its nature, so it _ 
is also by its effects. Other knowledge puffs up the 
mind with a vain conceit of its attainments; but this 
knowledge creates humility, not only by convincing us 
how little we know, but by giving a discovery of the 
guilt and vileness of our natural character. It like- 
wise purifies the soul; for, while other knowledge is a 
mere exercise of intellect, this affects the heart, awa- 
kens new feelings, and tastes, and desires, inspires the 
love of God, and the noble ambition to be like him. It 
is a perception and relish of true excellence, consisting 
in the conformity of the creature to the moral image of 
its Maker. Hence our Saviour prayed, that his Father 
would “sanctify” his disciples ‘* through the truth ;”* 
and an apostle says, “ that beholding as in a glass the 
glory of the Lord, they are changed into the same image 
from glory to glory, as by the Spirit of the Lord.’’+ It 
imparts consolation and joy to the soul, while the en- 
lightened man is fully persuaded of the precious prom- 
ises of the Gospel, and regards its blessings as his own. 
And when we think of the ineffable satisfaction, the di- © 
vine peace, the bright and animating hope, which are 
inspired by the contemplation of the wonders of redemp- 
lon, we understand the reason that Paul ‘* counted all 
things but loss for the excellency of the knowledge of 
Christ Jesus his Lord ;’’ and that other holy men have 
expressed the highest esteem for this word, ‘and a de- 
cided preference of it to the wealth, and pleasures, and 
glory of the world. In a word, this knowledge is in- 
troductory to the more sublime discoveries of the future 
state. The objects which will be contemplated there, 
are the same which are exhibited in the Gospel; and, 
so far as any man is enabled, by supernatural illumi- - 
nation, to form just conceptions of them, he anticipates 
the knowledge which will flow from the beatific vision. 


| The difference is not in kind, but in degree. The 


is the knowledge of a child; the other is the knowledge 


ofaman. Wherever the light of heaven has once ap- 
peared, it will ‘shine more and more unto the perfect 
day,’’ when the mists and clouds which now obscure 


our prospects will be dispelled, and we shall “ know 
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even as we are known:” “And the city had no need | into friendship. It was in this sense of the word, that 
of the sun, neither of the moon, to shine in it; for the | Aaron and his successors were priests. Their proper 
glory of God did lighten it, and the Lamb is the light| work was not to instruct the people, but to serve at the 
thereof. And the nations of them that are saved shall} altar, and lay those oblations upon it which the law re- 
walk in the light of it.”’* quired for the expiation of sins. It cannot be denied 
that the title of priest is sometimes given to men notin 


. a literal but in a figurative sense. Thus Christians are 

ae called a ‘* royal priesthood,”’* and are said to be “* made 

ugh te ‘ priests” as well as ‘kings to God.”’+ It is evident, 
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however, that in this case there is merely an accom- 
modation of the title, because they minister to God in 
the duties of religious worship, and present the spirit- 
ual sacrifices of prayer and praise, which ascend with 
acceptance to his throne, like the smoke of rams and 
bullocks, and of the incense which was burnt in the 
sanctuary. A proper priest offers a proper sacrifice. — 
A question here demands our attention, because it 
has been the subject of much and vehement discussion 
among Christians, Whether it was necessary that our 
Redeemer should sustain this office? The negative is 
held by those who believe that God might have par- 
doned sin without a satisfaction; and the affirmative, 
by those who are persuaded that it would have been 
inconsistent with the purity and rectitude of his nature, 
to permit sin to pass with impunity. It is certain that 
God is represented as a Holy Being, as_ necessarily 
and infinitely holy, so that in the strong language of 
Scripture, ‘“‘ He is of purer eyes than to behold evil, 
and cannot look upon iniquity.” ‘There is here an 
allusion to men, to whom some objects are So disgust- 
ing, that they avert their eyes and find if impossible 
to look at them without doing violence to their feel- 
ings. ‘The divine abhorrence of sin could not be more 
emphatically stated than by this mode of expression. 
God can do every thing which is consistent with his 
essential perfections; he can do nothing which is con- 
trary to them, and he cannot because he will not. It 
is not the want of physical but of moral power which 
is ascribed to him. Now, if it is impossible that God 
should ever regard sin with favour, it is impossible 
that he should suffer it to go unpunished; his nature 
forbids such an act of sovereign, unconditional mercy. 
To impress this idea, his holiness is represented as 
his ‘¢ jealousy,” or as accompanied with it. “ He isa 
holy God; he is a jealous God; he will not forgive 
your transgressions nor-your sins.’’|| It is the nature 
of jealousy not to spare, and nothing but the execu- 
tion of vengeance will satisfy its demands. This 
awful truth is declared in the solemn proclamation of 
his name, when he said that ‘*He will by no means 
clear the guilty,”§—that is, the guilty for whom no 
atonement has been made. ‘* God is jealous,” says 
the prophet Nahum, ‘“‘and the Lord revengeth; the 
Lord revengeth, and is furious. The Lord will take 
vengeance on his adversaries, and he reserveth wrath 
for his enemies.” It is to represent the punishment 
of the wicked as the consequence of his holiness, that 
our God is said to be a “‘consuming fire.”’** Fire, 
indeed, burns by necessity of nature—God does not so 
act in any external operation. His dispensations origi- 
nate in his will; but his will is always conformable to 
his essential perfections. Is it not then plainly signi- 
fied by this figurative description, that as fire consumes 
every combustible substance which it reaches, so the 
nature of God requires that the transgression of his 
Jaw should be punished, unless some expedient be de- 
vised to reconcile the exercise of his mercy with the 
\ honour of his holiness ? 
Again, the necessity of the priesthood of Christ may 
be inferred from the justice of God. As there is an 
essential rectitude of his nature, in consequence of 
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The office of Priest—Necessity of this office of our Redeemer 
—Christ’s call to, and investiture with it—Duties of the of- 
fice ; sacrifice, mtercession, and blessing of the people— Gen- 
eral obseryations on Christ’s execution of these duties, and 
on his pre-eminence as a Priest. ; 


Ever since the fall, the hopes of the human race 
have centred in the Messiah. He is the restorer of our 
fallen nature, the conqueror of our formidable adversa- 
ty, the mediator by whose ministry peace with God is 
procured, the second Adam who has removed the curse 
pronounced upon us for the sin of the first, and opened 
the gates of paradise, that we might have access to the 
tree of life. 

The design of the ceremonial institutions and the 
prophecies of the ancient law was, to make known this 
illustrious person, to describe his character, and to give 
notice of the purpose for which he would afterwards 
appear upon earth. -Hence a general expectation of a 
great deliverer was excited ; but the ideas which many 
entertained of him were the most distant imaginable 
from the truth. ‘They believed indeed that he would 
be a prophet; for the words of Moses, and of other in- 
spired men, were too express to be mistaken. They 
believed also that he would be a king, who, marching 
forth in the terror of his power, would subjugate the 
nations, and restore the kingdom to Israel. But they 
seem not to have believed that he would be a priest; 
or, if they allowed the title, they explained it in such 
a manner, as rendered it perfectly nugatory ; nothing 
appearing to them more inconsistent with the office of 
the Messiah, than the proper work of such a priest, 
which was to redeem us to God by the sacrifice of him- 
self. He was, however, not only to sit upon a throne, 
but also to minister at the altar; not only to exert his 
power for the destruction of his enemies, but toemploy 
his interest with God in our behalf. He was to draw 
near to the Divine Majesty in our name, and to medi- 
ate a peace between us and our offended Creator. 

That Jesus Christ is a priest, is plain from many 
passages of Scripture which it is unnecessary to quote; 
because, whatever difference of opinion there is among 
his professed followers with respect to the import of 
the title when given to him, they all acknowledge that 
there is asense in which the office belongs to him. 
What we mean by calling him a priest, may be learned 
from the following definition of the character, although 
it does not comprehend every particular of the office. 
‘“‘ Every high priest taken from among men, is ordained 
for men in things pertaining to God, that he may offer 
both gifts and sacrifices for sins.”{ It is to the last | 
part of the definition that I at present request your at- | 
tention. A priest is a person officiating in the name of 
others, who approaches to God to make atonement for 
them by sacrifice. The design of his ministration is 
to render the object of worship propitious, to avert his 
wrath from men, and to procure their restoration to his 
favour. He differs from a prophet, who treats with 
men in the name of God, making known to them his 
counsels and commands ; while a priest treats with God f Se 
in the name of men, to prevail upon him to admit. them -* 1 Pet. ii. 9. + Rev. i, 6. t Hab. i, 13. 
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which every thing which he does is right, sustaining 
‘the character of the moral Governor of the universe, 
he will render to all his creatures their due. Justice 
is ascribed to him in many passages of Scripture ; and 
reason perceives so clearly that it belongs to him, that 
the question may be proposed as admitting only one 
answer, ‘“‘Shall not the Judge of all the earth do 
right ?”’** What it is right for him to do in the cha- 
racter of a Judge, we learn from the law which he has 
given to men, and in which death is denounced as the 
penalty of sin. Letit not be imagined that this is an 
arbitrary penalty ; for, since it would be a reproach to 
a human legislator to subject crimes to a severer 
punishment than they deserved, or than was necessary 
to maintain the authority of his law, we could not im- 
pute such procedure to God without a direct impeach- 
ment of his benignity and clemency. It is right, there- 
fore, that transgressors should suffer to the extent 
threatened in the law. There is something in their 
conduct which deserves this punishment; and it’ is 
suitable to the moral perfections of God to inflict it. 
Now, let us consider what is implied in the supposi- 
tion that God might have pardoned sin without an 
atonement. It is implied, either that it was not right 
that sin should be punished, that is, that it was not 
absolutely right, that it was not agreeable to the nature 
of God, that justice did not demand it; or that, in order 
to exercise his mercy, he might do what was not right. 
It is impossible to maintain that sin might have been 
pardoned without an atonement, unless we at the same 
time affirm that punishment was not necessarily due 
to sin, or that God was not bound to recompense it 
according to its desert. If any man shall adopt the 
latter opinion, he must say, that what we call the jus- 
tice of God is not justice, or that, when attributed to 
him and attributed to men, it has a different meaning. 
We always conceive justice, in a private or public 
person, to consist in treating others exactly according 
to their desert: and, consequently, it is equally con- 
trary to justice to let merit go without reward, and 
demerit without punishment. If it be alleged that, 
although justice requires that the penalty of his law 
should be executed, he may set aside its claims by an 
act of authority, I would request you to consider atten- 
tively the import of this assumption. If justice has a 
claim, to dispense with it is to do something which, 
if justice would have been permitted to take its course, 
would not have been done. This is plain. Justice 
demands the punishment of sin—but the demand is not 
eomplied with, and therefore justice does not receive 
what is due to it. It follows, that to suppose that 
God may dispense with the claims of justice, is to 
suppose that he may cease to be just. Some men may 
not be alarmed at this consequence; but let it be ob- 
served that, if God may set aside in any case the de- 
mands of justice, justice is not essential to him; we 
can no longer have confidence in the rectitude of his 
moral administration; nor can his laws be regarded 
with the same reverence as when they were understood 
to be guarded by the immutable sanction of death. As 
the moral Governor of the universe, God is bound, if I 


may speak so, to maintain the respect due to himself 


by the strict distribution of rewards and punishments, 
and to hold out the most powerful motives to obey his 
law, which is not an arbitrary institution, but is found- 
ed on the relations subsisting between him and his 
creatures. 

The inference from the preceding reasoning is, that 
the priesthood of Jesus Christ was necessary, if God 
was to pardon sinners, and receive them into favour. 
It is this hypothetical necessity alone which we as- 
sert; as his susception of the office was voluntary, so 


his investiture with it by his Father was an act of his |. 


* Gen. xviii. 25. 
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sovereign grace. God was under no obligation to re“ 
new the intercourse between himself and man, which 


had ceased at the fall. 


_“No man,” says Paul in the Epistle to the He- 


brews, ‘‘taketh this honour unto himself, but he that 
is called of God, as was Aaron.”’* The necessity of a 


divine call is manifest from the nature of the case. A 
priest ministers before God in the name of men, to 
effect a reconciliation between them. Now, although 
it is their interest which is connected with the office, 
and no advantage can redound from it to God, yet they 


have not the power of appointing the priest, for two 
reasons ; first, because it depends solely upon the will 


of God whether a priest shall be admitted at all; and 
secondly, because it is his prerogative to declare who 


is acceptable to him, and proper to be entrusted with 
so important a work. 


‘So also,” the apostle adds, 


‘“‘ Christ glorified not himself to be made an high priest, 
but he that said unto him, Thou art my Son, this day 


have I begotten thee.”’+ Great as his love was to 
sinners, he interposed in their behalf only in coneur- 
rence with his Father, and in obedience to his will. 


With respect to the time of his investiture with this 


office, it was coincident with his appointment to the 


general office of mediator. At that time, he was con- 
stituted the prophet, the priest, and the king of his 
Church. The manner of his consecration has. been 
explained in different ways. He was consecrated, it 
has been said, at his baptism; and this is so far true, 
because he was then solemnly dedicated to the service 
of his Father; but he possessed the office before, and 
performed its duties, both by bearing our griefs and 
carrying our infirmities, while yet, in a private char- 
acter, he led a life of poverty, labour and suffering of 
various kinds, and by the intercessory prayers which 
he no doubt offered up for the salvation of his people. 
It is the opinion of that eminent and learned divine, 
Dr. Owen, that he was consecrated by the shedding 
of his own blood, as Aaron and his sons were by the 
blood of the sacrifices ; and this he conceives to be the 
import of the expression, “‘ made perfect through suf- 
ferings.”’{ But this notion we can by no means ad- 
mit, because it seems to be absurd to suppose a per- 
son to be consecrated to an office, by doing the duties 
of it; to hold it, and proceed to perform its most im- 
portant functions, before he is properly invested with 
it. His being ‘ perfected through sufferings” evi- 
dently means, that, by his death upon the cross, he be- 
came the Captain or the Author of our salvation, having 
offered that atoning sacrifice, which obtained éternal 
redemption for us. It appears that he was consecrated 
by the oath of God, of which we shall afterwards 
speak, because it is an important fact in the history 
of his priesthood, and, as such, is mentioned in Scrip- 
ture. The law maketh men high priests, which 
have infirmity; but the word of the oath, which was 
since the law, maketh the Son, who is consecrated 
for evermore.”?|] 

The two great duties of the sacerdotal office, are 
sacrifice and intercession ; to which may be added a 
third, the blessing of the people, as Aaron and his sons 
were commanded to do. I do not think it necessary 
to take any farther notice of the last in relation to our 
Saviour’s office, because it does not appear that, as a 
priest, he blesses us in any other way than by dying 
to procure, and by obtaining, through his interces- 
sion, the communication of blessings to us. It is 
properly in the character of a king that he bestows 
them. 

The first duty of his office he performed upon earth, — 
when he presented to God the immaculate oblation of 
himself upon the cross. ‘¢ He that loved us, and hath 
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piven himself for us, an offering and a sacrifice to God, 
for a Sweet smelling savour.”* This would be the 
place to prove that the death of Christ was a true and 
proper sacrifice for sin; but I shall postpone this dis- 
cussion to another occasion, y design, in this lec- 
ture, is merely to give yo general view of his 
priesthood. There are some who deny that he of- 
fered a sacrifice for sin, namely, those who were for- 
merly called Socinians, but now have taken the name 
of Unitarians. The doctrine of that heretical sect is, 
in substance, the following:—that Jesus Christ is 
called a priest, but is not such in reality ; that he re- 
ceives this title, on account of some resemblance be- 
tween what he does, and the ministration of the priests 
under the law; that he is a priest, in the same meta- 
phorical sense in which all Christians are said to be 
priests; and, that his priesthood solely consists in the 
good offices which he performs towards us, and on our 
account. He properly entered upon it when he ascend- 
ed to heaven, and received power from his Father to 
assist men in working out their salvation; his death 
upon the cross was no part of his duty, but merely a 
preparation for the services of the heavenly sanctuary ; 
his priestly office is virtually the same with the king- 
ly, both implying authority and ability to bestow 
blessings upon men, and differing only in this respect, 
that, as a king, he has power to help us, and, as a 
priest, he is willing.—This was the doctrine of the 
elder Socinians, and has been generally adopted by 
their successors. I know not well what are the sen- 
timents of the Unitarjans of the present day; but some 
of them, ‘‘ waxing worse and worse,”’ like other ‘evil 
men and seducers,” are actively employed in reducing 
the character of our Saviour lower and lower, and 
seem not to be able to tell where he now is, or what 
he is doing. I content myself, at present, with sim- 
ply stating their doctrine, as an opportunity will after- 
wards oceur, of showing its contrariety to Scripture. 
There is another Socinian notion, which, however, 
has been adopted by some who are not Socinians, but 
believe that the death of Christ was a sacrifice for sin, 
namely, that he did not offer his sacrifice on earth, but 
in heaven, by appearing before God in the body in 
which he suffered on the cross. You will find this notion 
stated and defended by Dr. Macknight, in the notes on 
the Epistle to the Hebrews; an author, I may take 
this opportunity of saying, from whose work on the 
Epistles a cautious and discerning reader may derive 
considerable advantage, but who is a dangerous guide 
to young students, not only because he dogmatises in 
rather an unusual manner in matters of great import- 
ance, giving only his own affirmation for proof, but 
also, because many of his principles are false, and 
there are few who have distinguished themselves more 
by wresting and misinterpreting the Scriptures. This 
notion is at direct variance with the language of Scrip- 
ture, which uniformly speaks of the sacrifice of Christ 
as having been offered before he entered into heaven. 
<¢ Christ was once offered,”’ says Paul, “ to bear the sins 
of many,”+ evidently meaning, that he was offered 
upon earth, because he contrasts this act with his fu- 
ture revelation from heaven. ‘* When he had by him- 
self purged our sins, he sat down on the right hand 
of the Majesty on high.” His sitting down at the 
right hand of God was immediately consequent upon 
his entrance into heaven, before which he had purged 
~ our sins by his sacrifice. ‘* By his own blood he en- 
~ tered once into the holy place, having obtained eter- 
nal redemption.’’||. The obtaining of eternal redemp- 
tion is put in the past tense,—éee/eres,—and preceded 
his entrance into the holy place. But he obtained it, 
as all will acknowledge, by his sacrifice, which, there- 
fore, was offered not in heayen, but uponearth. Great 
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stress is laid upon these words of Paul, “If he were on 


earth, he should not be a priest.”* But, if they fur- 


nish any evidence in favour of the present opinion, they 


prove more than its patrons would be willing to grant, 
namely, that while our Saviour was in this world, he 


was nota priest at all. ‘This no man who believes the 
Scriptures would affirm. The meaning certainly is, 
that, if his office had been of the same kind with the 


priesthood which already existed upon earth, he could 


not have been a priest, because the office was vested in 


a family of which he was not a member; or that, if his 


whole office was to be executed upon earth, he must 
have been excluded, because, not belonging to the fam- 
ily of Aaron, he had no access to the holy of holies in 


the temple, in which alone his blood could be present- 
ed. 
heaven, is one of those niceties which are sometimes 
brought forward as mighty discoveries, but which, al- 


The notion, that Christ offered his. sacrifice in 


though they were founded on truth, are of no practical 


utility. Asit is, it overturns the ideas respecting sac- 
rifices which men have entertained in all ages and na- 
tions, making them consist, not in the death of the vic- 
tim, as has been always believed, but in the sprinkling 


of its blood; and it furnishes a pretext for those who 


are so minded, to deny that Christ offered any proper 


sacrifice, and to affirm that his whole work consists in 
intercession. 

The second duty of his office is intercession. It was 
typified by the entrance of the high priest into the most 
holy place, where he sprinkled the blood of the sacrifi- 
ces, and burned incense before the mercy-seat; and it 
is carried on in heaven, of which that place was a fig- 
ure. What is the nature of his intercession, how it is 
conducted, who are its subjects, and what is its design, 
are points, the consideration of which I shall reserve 
for another oceasion.t According to the scheme of the 
elder Socinians, his priestly office was executed in 
heaven alone; but, although they could not deny that 
intercession belonged to his office, they explained even 
it away, as well as his sacrifice, and affirmed, that it 
signified merely that he obtained from God the power 
by which he is able to help us, as if he had prayed for 
it. A similar scheme has been contrived by some mod- 
ern Socinians, which may be stated in the words of a 
celebrated writer. ‘Jesus Christ has not only taught 
the pure doctrines of the gospel; manifested, by rising 
from the dead, the certainty of a future state, and pro- 
posed to mankind a pattern for imitation; but has, by 
the merits of his obedience, obtained, through his in- 
tercession, as a reward, a kingdom or government over 
the world, whereby he is enabled to bestow pardon and 
final happiness upon all who will accept them on the 
terms of sincere repentance. That is, in other words, 
we receive salvation through a mediator ; the mediation 
conducted through intercession; and that intercession 
successful, in recompence of the meritorious obedience 
of our Redeemer.”’+ In this scheme, the atonement is 
left out, and our salvation is owing to the death of Christ 
only remotely, as it constituted the ground on which 
he obtained, by his prayers, power to save such as 
should sincerely embrace his religion. But his inter- 
cession has a different object, as we shall afterwards 
show. ; 

Our Lord was madea priest ‘‘ after the order of Mel- 
chisedec.” || The apostle Paul explains what is meant, 
when he says of Melchisedec, that he was ‘ without 
father, without mother, without descent,’’ and that 
‘having neither beginning of days, nor end of life, he 
abideth a priest continually.”’§ It is certain that, being 
a man, he was born and died like other men, and had 
a genealogy which was known to his contemporaries ; 
but Paul refers to his history, which on these subjects 
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a. © 
preserves profound silence, and speaks of him only in 
his public character, and in relation to his office. He 
is an insulated individual, like a man fallen from the 
clouds, who had no earthly connexions, except that, as 


-he was a priest and a king, there must have been per- 


sons for whom he ministered, and over whom he reign- 
ed. The similitude between our Saviour and Melchis- 
edec may be traced in the two following particulars. 

First, He had no predecessor in office. He was in- 
deed made a priest after the order of Melchisedec; but 
you are not to understand that he was a priest of the 
same order, because, on this supposition, the resem- 
blance between them would be destroyed in an essential 
particular. Christ did not succeed Melchisedec, but he 
is like him; and like him in this respect, that none was 
before him. Aaron and his sons were not his prede- 
cessors; for he could not have succeeded them unless 
he had belonged to the family to which the legal priest- 
hood was confined hy the express commandment of God. 
“It is evident,’ says Paul, “that our Lord sprang out 
of Judah, of which tribe Moses spake nothing concern- 
ing priesthood.”* He succeeded them, indeed, as the 
antitype succeeds the type; but his priesthood was of 
a different kind. Theirs was a shadow, but his was 
the truth; theirs consisted in offering animals upon the 
altar, but his in offering himself; theirs averted tempo- 
ral punishments from the Israelites, but his has deliv- 
ee mankind from ‘the guilt of sin, and from eternal 
perdition. 

Secondly, Jesus Christ has no successor in the priest- 
hood. It is in the perpetuity of his office that the re- 
semblance between him and Melchisedec principally 
consists. When Aaron died, Eleazar his son stood up 
in his room; and all the high-priests of that family were 
succeeded by their sons and relations, till the second 
temple was destroyed ; but no person will ever succeed 
our Saviour: and this difference between him and the 
priests of the law, was founded on two important cir- 
cumstances :— 

In the first place, ‘‘They truly were many priests,” 
as Paul says, ‘because they were not suffered to con- 
tinue by reason of death.”’+ Notwithstanding the great 
dignity of their office, and the solemnities with which 
they were installed in it, they were but men, subject to 
infirmity and dissolution, like the persons for whom they 
ministered. ‘* But this man, because he continueth 
ever, hath an unchangeable priesthood.”{ He likewise 
died ; but the cases were totally dissimilar. The legal 
priests died, if I may speak so, out of office; but he 
died in it. Death was no part of their work, whereas 
to die was the chief duty incumbent upon him. When 
they fell under the power of death, they could not ex- 
tricate themselves from it, and return to life and the ser- 
vice of the sanctuary; but he had power to lay down 
his life and to take it again. Death was so far from 
putting an end to his priesthood, that it did not even 
interrupt the exercise of it. 

In the second place, A succession of the legal priests 
was necessary, because the sacrifices which they offer- 
ed could not expiate sin. Notwithstanding their mor- 
tality, if any of thém could have appeased divine jus- 
tice by his oblations, there would have been no néces- 
sity that another should rise up in his stead. But the 
legal sacrifices could not atone for past sins, and still 
less for those which were future; the blood of an irra- 
tional animal was not equivalent to the blood and life 
of the transgressor himself. Our Lord Jesus Christ 
‘*hath by one offering for ever perfected them that were 
sanctified.”’|| His sacrifice removed the sins of his peo- 
ple in one day; it established, upona solid basis, peace 
between God and his offending creatures; it is the 
ground of an everlasting dispensation of pardon and 
mercy. Hence it appears that there was no reason why 
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another priest should succeed him, and that no place 
was left for the ministrations of another, which could 
serve no valuable purpose, as the great design of the 
office had been already accomplished, namely, the ex- 
piation of sin. “ge . 

The death of Chri $s a sacrifice, not for one 
generation alone, but for men in every age. He ever 
lives to make intercession in the heavenly sanctuary ; 
and hence he is ‘able to save to the uttermost all 
them that come unto God by him.’’* No other priest, 
therefore, can arise. There remains nothing for him 
todo. Christ has made sacrifice and oblation to cease, 
and has gone into heaven to appear in the presence of 
God for us. 

It is derogatory to the honour of Christ, and subver- 
sive of the doctrine of the Scripture concerning his 
priesthood, to maintain that any person is now invested 
with the priestly office, and performs its proper work. 
It implies that he did not fully accomplish the design 
of his office, and destroys the resemblance between 
him and Melchisedec. Yet the church of Rome calls 
her ministers priests ; (and so likewise does the church 
of England, from an imitation which is the more in- 
excusable, as she rejects the doctrine upon which alone 
an argument could be founded for giving them this 
title ;)—the church of Rome calls her ministers priests, 
and affirms that they perform the proper work of the 
priesthood by offering sacrifice. Jesus Christ, into 
whose body and blood the bread and wine in the eucha- 
rist are transubstantiated, is offered up in the mass by 
the officiating minister, as a sacrifice for the dead and 
the living. If this opinion were true, the ministers 
of antichrist would be more truly priests than Aaron 
and his sons; because the latter offered only typical 
sacrifices, while the former daily repeat the great sacri- 
fice which procures eternal redemption. But this su- 
perstructure rests upon a foundation of sand. -The 
sacred supper is merely a commemorative ordinance. 
‘“Christ was once offered to bear the sins of many.’’} 
The Christian religion acknowledges only one priest, 
who was consecrated by God himself, and is exalted 
to heaven. Those who assume this character encroach 
upon his prerogative ; and to suppose them to be what 
they pretend, would be to consider our Redeemer as a 
priest, not after the order of Melchisedec, but after the 
order of Aaron, which admitted successors. 

Jesus Christ excelled all that were before him in 
respect of the order of his priesthood. ‘There are other 
points of difference, from which it appears that, ac- 
cording to the words of an apostle, ‘he has obtained 
a more excellent ministry,”{ and of which I shall 
briefly take notice in the sequel of this lecture. _ 

First, He was superior to all other priests in per- 
sonal dignity. They were “men having: infirmity,”’ 
subject to disease and death, and not to these alone, 
but also to error and sin; and therefore they needed to 
offer for themselves as well as for the people. How 
much superior is our High-priest! Considered as a 
man, he is distinguished from all other men, not only 
by his miraculous conception, his sublime wisdom, 
and his stupendous works, but by his immaculate 
purity, which he retained amidst the strongest tempta- 
tions. But besides his pre-eminence in moral worth, 
he was still more exalted above all who might be com- 
pared with him, by the dignity of his nature, for in 
consequence of his mysterious union to the second 
person of the Trinity, he was truly the Son of 
While he is said to have “ purged our sins,” he is. de- 
scribed as “the brightness of the Father’s glory, and 
the express image of his person, and as upholding all 
things by the word of his power.”’|| Surely, he is the 
most glorious-of all the ministers of God! and the 
office derives a lustre from him who sustained it. 
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Secondly, the manner in which he was invested with 
his office was peculiar; and it is expressly mentioned 
in order to demonstrate ‘his superiority. ‘¢ And inas- 
much as not without an oath he was made a priest, 
(for those priests were 1 without an oath, but this 
with an oath, by him. aid unto him, The Lord 
sware and will not repent, Thou art a priest for ever 
after the order of Melchisedec,) by so much was Jesus 
made a surety of a better covenant.’’* This circum- 
stance alone is sufficient to prove the pre-eminence of 
his priesthood. It is not upon slight occasions that 
God interposes by an oath; and if he did not swear 
when Aaron and his sons were set apart to the service 
of the altar, but observed this unusual solemnity in 
the consecration of his Son, may we not conclude that 
there were interests of far greater importance depend- 
ing upon his ministry? 'The design of the priesthood 


-of Aaron was to prevent the dissolution of the cove- 
_ nant, which God had made with the Israelites. 


The 
design of the priesthood of Christ was the estab- 


lishment of a better covenant, by which God would 
be glorified, and our lost world redeemed. ‘The oath 
was intended to assure us that God himself invested 
him with the office; that as a priest he is the object 
of his highest approbation; that he will never take the 
priesthood from him, nor cease to be pleased with 
We atonement which he made by the effusion of his 
ood. 
Thirdly, The oblation which he presented was far 
more valuable than the ancient sacrifices. He offered 
not the firstlings of the flock, and the choicest of the 
herd, but himself. He was at once the priest and the 
sacrifice. What raised the worth of his sacrifice above 
all caleulation was his personal dignity, of which we 
have already spoken. He who was crucified without 
the gates of Jerusalem was the Lord of glory, although 
the princes of this world did not recognize him in such 
profound humiliation; the blood with which the church 
was redeemed was the blood of God, although the 
priests and rulers of the Jews, who saw it streaming 
from his wounds, despised it as the blood of an im- 
pious malefactor. ‘The Godhead, it is acknowledged, 
is impassible; but from the union of the two natures 
of Christ, there resulted a communication of proper- 
ties, in consequence of which the acts of both belonged 
to the same person, and are predicated of each other. 
That nature died which alone could die; but it was 
the nature of him who was higher than the kings of 
the earth and the angels. of heaven, because he and 
his Father are one. Compared with this oblation, 
those which were offered with such pomp in the tem- 
ple of Jerusalem were weak and childish things, and 
would be altogether unworthy of notice, were it not 
that God himself appointed them, and that they derived 
a borrowed importance from their typical relation to 
the sacrifice of Christ, the only sacrifice which God 
ever accepted for its own sake, and which satisfied the 
demands of his justice. Accordingly, the legal sacri- 
fices are declared to be inefficient, and are laid aside, 
while the sacrifice of Christ is substituted in their 
room. ‘* Wherefore when he cometh into the world, 
he saith, Sacrifice and offering thou wouldest not, but 
a body hast thou prepared me: in burnt-offerings and 
sacrifices for sin thou hast had no pleasure. Then 
said I, Lo! I come (in the volume of the book it is 
written of me) to do thy will, O God. He taketh 
away the first,”” says the apostle, ‘that he may estab- 
lish the second.”’ } 
Fourthly, Let us observe for whom Jesus Christ 
officiated as a priest. The sacrifices of the Mosaic 
law were appointed for the Israelites; the annual 
atonement was made for none but the twelve tribes, 
and their names alone were engraven on the breast- 
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plate which the High-priest wore when he went into the 
holy of holies. Jesus Christ is the High-priest of the hu- 
man race, and his blood was shed for the Gentiles as 
well as the Jews. . ‘“‘ Heisa propitiation for the sins of 
the whole world.”’* He suffered, therefore, not in the 
temple which was the sanctuary of the Jews, nor with- 
in the precincts of Jerusalem, the capital of their coun- 
try, lest it should be imagined that they were the sole 
objects of redemption, but without the gates of the 
city, to signify that he was the Saviour of mankind, 
and that there was salvation through his cross to those 
who should turn their eyes to him from the ends of the 
earth. We do not affirm that he died for every indi- 
vidual of the human race. ‘This extent some have as- 
signed to his atonement; but, although it is their de- 
sign to give a magnificent idea of its efficacy, their doc- 
trine is really derogatory to its excellence. For upon 
this supposition it will follow, that as every individual 
is not saved, his sacrifice has failed of its end in the 


| case of those who perish in guilt, and his blood has 


been shed in vain. He died for those whom his Fa- 
ther gave to him; but how great their number is, no 
man can tell. All ages have experienced the benefit 
of his death, the influence of which was retrospective 
and prospective, extending backward to the beginning 
of time, and forward to its close. For his sake God 
was merciful to those who lived before his coming in 
the flesh, pardoning them in the view of the satisfac- 
tion to be afterwards made; and now we know that 
there is salvation in no other, and that there is not an- 
other name under heaven given among men, by which 
they can be saved. 

Lastly, The effect of his sacrifice demonstrates its 
transcendent excellence. - No person, who has just no- 
tions of the evil and demerit of sin, can believe that the 
sacrifices of the law could appease the justice of God, 
and obtain his favour to the guilty. Reason gives a 
ready assent to the declaration of an apostle, that ‘it 
is not possible that the blood of bulls and of goats 
should take away sins.”t Their sole effect was to de- 
liver the offerer from temporal punishment, whether to 
be inflicted by the civil magistrate or by the hand of 
God himself. He was permitted to live, and to enjoy 
his privileges, although he deserved to be cut off for 
his transgression from among his people. But he had 
no security against eternal condemnation, and fell un- 
der it at death, if he had not an interest by faith in that 
ae sacrifice, of which those which he had presented 
were merely shadows. ‘The oblation of Christ satis- 
fied every demand of justice, and cancelled the sen- 
tence pronounced by the moral law upon all who have 
violated its precepts: ‘‘ He finished the transgression, 
and made an end of sins, and made reconciliation for in- 
iquity, and brought in everlasting righteousness.”t 
Hence forgiveness is preached through him; and those 
who believe ‘ are justified from all things, from which 
they could not be justified by the law of Moses.”’|| No- 
thing is necessary to our full pardon, but faith in the 
great propitiation; no supplementary penances of our 
own, no kind of satisfactory works. A foundation is 
thus laid for perfect peace of mind; and the only rea- 
son that believers do not always enjoy it, is the weak- 
ness and unsteadiness of their faith. No purpose of 
vengeance against them ever arises in the mind of God, 
however great are their provocations. He may frown 
upon them; but it is the frown of a father, who wiil 
not cast off his son, although he is displeased with his 
conduct; he may chasten, but it is the hand of love 
which wields the rod, and the design of every stroke is 
the good of the sufferer. 

It appears from what has been said, that the priest- 
hood of Christ is not a speculative point, but a doctrine 
intimately connected with our duties and our hopes. 
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It is the foundation of all acceptable religion; and had 


he not sustained this office, intercourse between heaven 


and earth would have been for ever suspended, and God 


and men would have been separated by irreconcilable 


hostility. The religion of man in a state of innocence 
was founded on the natural relations subsisting between 
him and his Creator, to whom, as the author of his be- 
ing, he owed obedience, and from whose goodness he 
was authorized to hope for felicity continued through 
an endless duration. But when sin had introduced mu- 
tual alienation, the interposition of a third party was 
necessary to adjust their opposing interests, and to 
unite them in the bond of friendship. As God can thus 
be merciful without ceasing to be just, so the way is 
prepared for the acceptance of our duties, notwithstand- 
ing the imperfections with which they are attended. 
Coming from us, who are so polluted that every thing 
is tainted which we touch, they are unworthy of the di- 
vine regard; but they are purified by passing through 
the hands of “ the Minister of the true tabernacle, which 
the Lord hath pitched, and not men.”* This is an un- 
speakable advantage which Christians derive from the 
priesthood of Christ; for, although they should multi- 
ply their services, and perform them with assiduity and 
earnestness, they would not be pleasing to God, if he 
did not recommend them. As, while the sword of the 
cherubim waved dreadfully before the gate of paradise, 
our first parents could not have forced their way to the 
tree of life, the seat of immortality ; so, the curse of the 
broken law rendered access to the throne of grace 
equally impossible to us their descendants; but Christ 
is * the way, the truth, and the life,’ or the true and 
living way ; and “ having him as our High-priest over 
the house of God, we may draw near with true hearts 
in the full assurance of faith.” 
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LECTURE LVII,. 
ON THE PRIESTLY OFFICE OF CHRIST. 


Death of Christ, a propitiatory Sacrifice—Socinian View of his 
Death ; Its Defects—The middle Scheme : Objections to it 
—Proof of the catholic Doctrine—The Idea of sacrificial 
Atonement prevalent among the Heathen—Sacrifices of 
Atonement, a Part of the Jewish Worship—Import of the 
Language of Scripture respecting the Death of Christ. 


Tue death of Christ is one of the most rem le 
events recorded in history. Many ages before it hap- 
pened, it was foretold by those men whom God raised 
up to uphold the authority of his law among his chosen 
people, and to direct their thoughts and expectations to 
a future and more perfect dispensation. David, Isaiah, 
and Daniel described the Messiah hot only as a person 
of high dignity, and the Author of the most glorious 
works, but also as one who should lead a lowly and 
afflicted life, and terminate his labours and sorrows by 
a painful and yiolent death. The cause or occasion of 
it was singular; for it was not the effect of accident, or 
disease, or the decay of nature, but was inflicted by a 
judicial sentence pronounced upon him for the supposed 
crimes of imposture and blasphemy. The obscuration 
of the sun at mid-day without any natural cause, the 
earthquake which clove asunder the rocks and laid open 
the graves, and the rending of the veil of the temple 
from top to bottom, proclaimed that he who was hang- 
ing on the cross was no ordinary sufferer. He had not 
lain three full days in the grave, when he was restored 
to life by the power of God; and, after an interval of 
a few weeks, he ascended to heaven in presence of his 
disciples. Ten days after, he poured out the Holy 


Ghost, by whom they were enabled to publish to men 
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of every nation, in their respective languages, the won- 
ders of his death and resurrection ; and the effect was 
not less surprising than the means employed to ac- 
complish it. The attention of Jews and Gentiles was 
excited ; multitudes were prevailed upon to acknowl- 
edge him. to be the Son of nd the Messiah; anda 
church was formed, which, notwithstanding powerful 
opposition and cruel persecution, subsists at the present 
hour. The death of Christ was the great subject on 


which the apostles were commanded to preach, although 


it was known beforehand, that it would be offensive to 
all classes of men ; and they actually made it the chosen 
theme of their discourses. ‘* I determined,” Paul says, 
‘not to know any thing among you, save Jesus Christ, 
and him crucified.”’** An ordinance was appointed by 


our Saviour himself on the night preceding his crucifix- 


ion, for the express purpose of being a memorial of it 
to the end of the world. Inthe New Testament, his death 
is represented as an event of the greatest importance, 
—as a fact on which Christianity rests,—as the only 
ground of hope to the guilty—as the only source of 
peace and consolation,—as, of all motives, the most 
powerful, to excite us to mortify sin, and to devote 
ourselves to the service of God. It is remembered in 
heaven, and we have reason to believe that it now 
is, and ever will be, the theme of the songs both of 
the redeemed and of angels: “* Worthy is the Lamb 
that was slain, to receive power, and riches, and strength, 
and glory, and blessing. q 

It is evident from this detail, that there is something 


peculiar in the death of Christ, something which dis- - 


tinguishes it from all other events of the same kind, 
and renders it more worthy of attention. It is necessa- 
ry, therefore, that we should entertain just conceptions 
of it; by which [ do not merely mean, that we should 
know when it happened, and with what circumstances 
it was attended, but that we should endeavour to ascer- 
tain from the Scriptures what was our Saviour’s design 
in submitting to die upon the cross. From the earliest 
ages Christians have believed that his death was an 
atonement for sin, a sacrifice offered to God to satisfy 
his justice, and avert his wrath from the guilty; that it 
was the means of reconciling us to our offended Crea- 
tor, the procuring cause of pardon and eternal life. In 
this view of it, all the great bodies into which professed 
Christians are divided are agreed,—the Eastern and the 
Western Church, Papists and Protestants, Calvinistsand 
Arminians. They may differ in theirexplanation of the 
nature of the atonement, its extent, and the means of its 
application; but with regard to the general truth, that 
the death of Christ was propitiatory, there is no conflict 
of opinion. This may be considered as a presumption 
in favour of the doctrine, and at least shows that there 
is an apparent foundation for it in the Scriptures; be- 
cause if there were no trace of it there, we could not 
well account for the consent of so many parties, separ- 
ated on other points by so wide an interyal. It will 
hardly be denied, that the Scriptures seem to favour 
this view, by using language, in speaking of his death, 
which was appropriated to the sacrificial institutions of 
the law ; and those whose interest it is to evade this evi- 
dence, confess its existence by their anxious and violent 
endeavours to bring the style of the New ‘Testament to 
a consistency with their system. - 
The doctrine which has been received by the Catholic 
church, is controverted by one elass of nominal Chris- 
tians, by the same persons who deny the divinity of 
our Saviour, and maintain his simple humanity. Those 
two articles of their creed harmonize, for if Jesus 
Christ was a mere man, it is impossible to believe that 
his death possessed such merit as to redeem that great 
multitude, which no man can number, of all nations, 
and kindreds, and people, and tongues. They alone 
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ean with any appearance of reason consider his death as 
an expiation of sin, who are persuaded that the blood 
shed upon Calvary was divine. It would be absurd to 
suppose, that the sufferings of a common descendant of 
Adam, who was himself not exempt from human frail- 
ties and imperfections, were accepted as a full compen- 
sation for myriads of transgressions.. The following is 
a summary of the sentiments of Unitarians. 

‘The great object of the mission and death of Christ, 
was to give the fullest proof of a state of retribution, in 
order to supply the strongest motive to virtue ; and the 
making an express regard to the doctrine of a resurrec- 
tion to immortal life, the principal sanction of the laws of 
virtue, is an advantage peculiar to Christianity. By this 
advantage the gospel reforms the world, and the remis- 
sion of sin is consequent on reformation. For although 
there are some texts in which the pardon of sin seems to 
be represented as dispensed in consideration of the suffer- 
ing, the merits, the resurrection, the life or the obedi- 
ence of Christ, we cannot but conclude, upon a careful 
examination, that all those views of it are partial repre- 
sentations, and that according to the plain general tenor 
of Scripture, the pardon of sin is in reality always dis- 
pensed by the free mercy of God, upon account of man’s 
personal virtue, a penitent upright heart, and a reformed 
exemplary life, without regard to the sufferings or merit 
of any being whatever.” Thus the propitiatory nature 
of the death of Christ is discarded; and, according to 
them, when the Scripture says, that he gave himself for 
us, that he died for our sins, that we have redemption 
through his blood,—all that is intended is, that his doc- 
trine, confirmed by his death, is the means of leading 
us to repentance and amendment of life, in consequence 
of which we are pardoned, and entitled to a happy im- 
mortality. Itis a thought which will naturally occur 
to you, that if this is the actual amount of what the 
Scriptures teach upon this subject, the terms which the 
sacred writers have employed, serve only to encumber 


and darken the sense; and that it would have been bet-" 


ter to have expressed the simple truth in plain terms 
not liable to be misunderstood, and not to have envelop- 
ed it in metaphors and allusions, by which thousands 
have been misled. 

Let us attend more particularly to the account which 
is given of the death of Christ by those who deny the 
atonement, that having found their reasons to be inade- 
quate, we may be the better prepared to receive the 
catholic doctrine, which alone accords with the state- 
ments of the sacred writers. — 

Sometimes they speak of his death as an accidental 
event, as having taken: place in consequence of the 
wickedness and perverseness of the age in which he ap- 
peared, and thus insinuate that among a different people 
he might have escaped without persecution. How 
contrary this opinion is to truth, and to the belief of a 
particular providence, they need not to be told, who 
remember that he was delivered up by the determinate 
council and foreknowledge of God, and that his death 
was predicted by the prophets, and prefigured by the 
institutions of thelaw. If it was accidental, it is evident 
that no stress can be laid upon it, that it could not be an 
essential part of the scheme of religion which God was 
carrying on, and that, in itself, it was of no greater mo- 
ment than the death of any other good man who has 
fallen a victim to calumny and malignity. ~ 

There is a notion entertained by Socinians, which if 
true would militate against the supposition that the 
death of Christ ought to be considered as an atonement 
for sin, or that any merit attached to it; for they hold 
that death is not the penalty of transgression, but the 
consequence of the original law of our nature. Man 
would have died, or might have died, although he 
had continued in innocence. When Jesus Christ 
therefore expired, we may apply to him the expression, 


which however common is very inaccurate, that he 
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paid the last debt to nature: and since he was origin- 
ally mortal, his death was not an act of choice, and 
could not be a voluntary sacrifice. I need not stop to 
refute this opinion, the falsity of which was demon- 
strated when .we pointed out the effects of Adam’s 
transgression. It is sufficient to repeat the well 
known words of the Apostle, “ By one man sin en- 
tered into the world, and death by sin; and so death 
passed upon all men, for that all have sinned ;””* and 
the words of our Lord, ‘No man taketh my life from 
me, but I lay it down of myself. I have power to lay 
it down, and I have power to take it again.”’f.. 

. But although Socinians have sometimes talked in 
this loose manner, that the death of Christ might ex- 
cite as little attention as possible, yet they have found 
it necessary from the general tenor of Scripture, to ad- 
mit that it had some important end, and have racked 
ey invention in order to give a plausible account 
of it. 

In the first place, They tell us that he died to give 
us an example of patience, resignation, faith and hope; 
and thus far they are countenanced. by Scripture, 
which says, ‘ Christ also suffered for us, leaving us 
an example that we should follow his steps ;”{ and 
addresses this exhortation to us: ‘* Forasmuch then as 
Christ hath suffered forus-in the flesh, arm yourselves 
likewise with the same mind.?’|| But the question is, 
Was this the only design of his sufferings? Does the 
giving of an example exhaust the meaning of the lan- 
guage of Scripture on this subject? We grant that 
he has left us an example, but we deny that this was 
the only object which he had in view; and we pro- 
nounce it to be false reasoning to hold any single end 
which is gained, to be the only end contemplated by 
the person who employed the means. Every man 
knows the distinction between a subordinate and an 
ultimate end, and is aware that, unless both be con- 
sidered, we do not understand the design of the agent. 
If it was the sole purpose of the death of Christ, to 
give us an example, we cannot avoid thinking that the 
means were disproportionate to the end; and it seems 
incredible that a just and good Being would have sub- 
jected a person so excellent as Unitarians acknowledge 
him to have been, pure and spotless in his life, and 
richly furnished with supernatural gifts, to the most 
cruel torments, solely that we might learn how to be- 
have under our °afflictions. We might have been 
taught this lesson at less expense; and it does not 
appear to be a happy expedient for recommending sub- 
mission, to place before us the spectacle of a person 
enduring the severest sufferings, although he had 
neither sinned himself, nor become responsible for the 
sins of others. The moral efficacy which is ascribed to 
the example, is destroyed by the nature of the case. 
Nothing will induce us to acquiesce in the will of God, 
when its operations are painful to our feelings, but a 
full conviction of his justice and benevolence. But 
the agony and blood of one who had never offended, 
are calculated to create fear and distrust, and to repre- 
sent the Ruler of the universe, rather as a despot than 
as the Father of the human race. 

In the second place, they tell us that he died to at- 
test the truth of his doctrine. I grant that this is true, 
but in a sense which they will not allow. He died to 
confirm the promises of God, by paying the price of 
the blessings exhibited in them, and securing the en- 
joyment of them to believers. ‘ All the promises of 
God in him are yea, and in him amen, to the glory of 
God.’’§ But his death had this effect, because it was 
an atonement for sin, by which the anger of God was 
appeased, and his favour was restored. I deny that 
he was a simple martyr for the truth, and is to be 
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classed with Stephen, and James, and Antipas, and 
other holy men, who have sealed their testimony to 
religion with their blood. Considered in itself, his 
death would not have proved the truth of his doctrine ; 
it would have proved only that he was fully persuaded 
of its truth. 
the sacrifice which a man makes for his principles; 
if we go any farther, as there have been martyrs for 
different religions, we should be compelled to conclude 
that they are all equally true. It was not necessary 
that he should die to confirm his doctrine, because he 
had already established it upon the solid basis of his 
miracles. To these he appealed, saying, ‘* Believe me 
for the very works’ sake.’’* They demonstrate that he 
Was a messenger from God, and consequently, that 
whatever he delivered in the name of God, was to be 
received without murmuring and disputing. They 
were admitted as evidence by all persons of candour, 
and -with respect to those who were dissatisfied, we 
may say, that they would not have believed, although 
one had risen from the dead. ‘‘ Rabbi, we know that 
thou art a teacher come from God, for no man can do 
these miracles which thou doest, except God be with 
him.’’+ Hence we conclude, that this was not the 
design of his death. His dying for the truth could 
not have afforded clearer evidence than his miracles, 
nor considered in itself, evidence so clear. What fol- 
lowed it, indeed, namely his resurrection, is the grand 
demonstration, that he was the object of the divine ap- 
probation; but it is so, because he was put to death 
as an impostor and blasphemer, and was not at all 
necessary, independently of these charges against him, 
to vindicate his claim to the character of a messenger 
from God. The proof was so complete before his last 
sufferings, that those who rejected him were without 
excuse, as we learn from his own words: “If I had 
not come and spoken unto them, they had not had 
sin; but now they have no cloak for their sin.”’$ 
Once more, They tell us that he died to give us the 
assurance of eternal life, that we might be led to faith 
and obedience, through which we obtain the remission 
of sin. At first sight, it seems strange and far from 
the truth, that the painful and ignominious death of an 
innocent person should avail to persuade us, that a re- 
compense is prepared in a future state for those who 
lead a holy life upon earth. Appearances are direetly 
in the face of such an expectation. Aware of this dif- 
ficulty, Socinus said that this hope, which exerts so 
happy an influence upon us, is not properly hee: 
of the death, but of the resurreetion of Christ, and is 
ascribed to his death, because it necessarily preceded 
his resurrection. But if this were the truth, the Scrip- 
ture would have made mention of his resurrection, or 
rather of his ascension to heaven, and his sitting at the 
right ha f God, when it speaks of the remission 
of sin, and not of his death and sufferings, at least not 
so often, and in such significant terms. The frequent, 
and almost constant, conjunction of his * blood” with 
remission, indicates that the latter is not a remote, but 
the proximate effect of it. To what purpose is this 
circuitous method? Remission is granted to those 
only who obey the commandments of God; faith, and 
the hope of a reward, as Socinus affirms, are motives 
and excitements to obedience; this faith is generated 
by the consideration of Christ raised from the dead, 
and exalted to glory on account of his holiness; but 
death preceded his resurrection, and therefore remis- 
sion is fitly said to be obtained by his death. ‘That 
which is near, or separated by a moderate interval, is 
not assigned as the cause, but that which is removed 
to a great distance from the effect; the first step in the 
process is given as the cause of the result, while it 
ought to be ascribed to the last step, which goes im- 
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This is all that we can justly infer from }| 


mediately before it; and this is done not once, but 
uniformly. Who can believe that the Scripture ex- 
presses itself so inaccurately and obscurely? To 
speak of his death when it means his resutrection, of 
which his death was net the cause but the antecedent, 
is just as proper as to speak of night when we mean 
day. A slight perusal of the sacred writings will con- 
vince any man who is not prejudiced, that this is not 
the true account. He will find that the remission of 


‘sin is not attributed to the resurrection and exaltation 


of Christ, or to the effect which these events are cal- 
culated to produce upon our minds, but expressly to 
his death; and that his death, as distinguished from 


his resurrection and exaltation, is stated to be the pro- 


curing cause of our redemption. “If, when we were 
enemies, we were reconciled to God by the death of 
his Son; much more, being reconciled, we shall be 
saved by his life.”’** Our reconciliation, which im~ 
plies the pardon of sin, was effected by his death, and 
not by the life which he now leads in heaven. a 

In a word, they tell us that Christ died in order to 
obtain the power of forgiving sin. But to this asser- 
tion we oppose the fact, that he possessed this power 
before his death: and it is absurd to suppose him to 
have died for the purpose of acquiring what was already 
hisown. Herepeatedly said, ‘* Thy sins are forgiven 
thee.’? It is observable that, on one oecasion, he used 
these words, ‘*'The Son of man hath power on earth 
to forgive sins;”+ as if he had meant to provide for 
the refutation of those who affirm that this power was 
subsequent to his ascension. He had power to forgive 
sins while he was on earth, in his state of humiliation; 
and that it does not signify, as some pretend, simply 
the power of healing diseases, will appear on consult- 
ing the passage, where there is a clear distinction be- 
tween the pardon and the cure of the paralytic; the 
one having taken place. before the other, and the cure 
being expressly declared to be the sign and confirma- > 
tion of the pardon. 

This view of the death of Christ, as the means of 
obtaining the power of forgiving sin, leads me to take 
notice of another theory, which has been called the 
middle scheme, because it admits more than the So- 
cinian, and less than the Catholic system. ‘This state- 
ment, however, is not perfectly accurate; because 
Socinus himself, and his immediate followers, who 
allowed to Jesus Christ supreme authority over men, 
held in substance the doctrine which has been sup- 
posed to be peculiar to the scheme now to be con- 
sidered. : 

The middle scheme agrees with the Socinian in 
rejecting the atonement, but it accords thus far with 
the Catholic, that it maintains the intervention or 
mediation of Christ in a qualified sense, as necessary, 
or at least as appointed, for the restoration of the guilty 
to the favour of God.’ It proceeds upon this principle, 
that God, who is infinitely merciful, may pardon the 
transgressions of his creatures freely, and might have 
pardoned them upon repentance, but that it appeared 
expedient to his wisdom, and condueive to the interests 
of his moral government, to exercise his merey to 
them, not immediately, but through the interposition 
of another person. ‘This friendly office was performed 
by Jesus Christ, whom the abettors of this system do 
not consider as the eternal and_consubstantial Son of 
God, but as the first and most glorious of created 
beings, by whom the world was made. Pitying our 
fallen race, he generously engaged to assume our 
nature, to submit to poverty and persecution, and to 
suffer crucifixion, that he might acquire the right and 
power to carry into effect his benevolent design. His 
services were highly acceptable to God; and in con- 
sideration of them, there has been granted to him, upon 
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his intercession, a kingdom or government over men, 
authorising him to bestow pardon and eternal life upon 
those who repent and obey. - In confirmation of their 
scheme, they appeal to certain cases mentioned in 
Scripture, as being analogous, and as evincing its con- 


formity to the manner in which the Divine adminis- 


tration is conducted; to cases in which the sins of 
others were pardoned at the request of good men, and 
from respect to their virtues. Thus, great privileges 


were conferred upon the Israelites, to reward the piety 


and obedience of Abraham; the idolatry of the people 
in the wilderness was pardoned when Moses interceded 
for them; and God heard the prayer of Job for his 
three friends, against whom his anger was kindled, 


because they had not spoken of him the thing that 


was right. 


As this system admits a Mediator, although it 
confines his duty to intercession founded on his pre- 


vious sufferings, it enables its advocates to make a 
plausible use of the language of Scripture, and to say 
with truth, according to their limited views, that we 
are saved by the blood of Christ, that we are forgiven 
for his sake, that we are redeemed to God by the death 
of his Son. It seems also to guard the honour of the 
Divine government amidst the exercise of mercy, by 
not treating the sins of men as light and venial, and 


pardoning only from respect to the merits of a being 


of a higher order, through whom their repentance is 


aecepted. It will occur, however, to your minds, that 


the Scriptural phrases concerning the death of Christ 
inust be interpreted in a low sense, that they may be 
brought to accord with the scheme now under consider- 
ation. We are saved by the death of Christ, not as 
an atonement, for this idea is expressly excluded; but 
as a preliminary step to our salvation, or as the ap- 
pointed means of obtaining the power to save us, or 
rather the power to prescribe the terms of our salva- 
tion. If it be said that this power was merited by his 
sufferings, and, consequently, that they are in truth 
the primary cause of salvation, we remark that, after 
all, no mote is ascribed to them than might be ascribed 
to the sufferings of a mere. man, on whose account 
some favour should be conferred upon his family and 
friends. He has received wounds or lost his life in 
the service of his country, and his country testifies its 
gratitude by rewarding those who are related to him. 
All the arguments drawn from the terms in which the 
death of Christ is spoken of, to prove its propitiatory 
nature against the Socinians, bear with equal force 
against the scheme of intercession. It is true, accord- 
ing to both systems, that he did not die as our Surety, 
and bear our sins in his own body on the tree. This 
scheme, in short, is an expedient which has been de- 
vised, not to interpret Scripture according to the 
genuine sense, but to explain it away; to evade, on 
the one hand, the obnoxious idea of atonement, and to 
seem, on the other hand, to attribute to our Saviour’s 
death some powerful efficacy in our redemption from 
sin. It is liable to the objection against the Socinian 
system, that it does not satisfactorily account for the 
sufferings of an innocent person, as on all hands he is 
acknowledged to have been. It may display the good- 
ness of God, but it reflects upon his justice, with which 
it is impossible to reconcile the sufferings which Christ 
underwent by Divine appointment, although he was 
free from personal or imputed guilt. In short, although 
it has been called a beautiful theory, it will not appear 
in this light to the man who thinks, and thinks justly, 
that the beauty of a moral system depends upon its 
truth; and to a person who has studied and understood 
his Bible, it will not have even the merit of specious- 
ness, because, before it could impose upon him for a 
moment, he must have forgotten all that he had read. 

I have said that it is an objection against this and 
the Socinian system, that they do not satisfactorily 


> 


account for the death of aninnocent person. That our 
Saviour was without sin, we may assume as an in- 
controvertible fact, upon the testimony of Scripture; 
and we reject with abhorrence the insinuation of 
modern Unitarians, who have dared to insinuate that, 
although his public life was blameless, -he might not 
be exempt in private from the imperfections incident 
to humanity.. ‘He did no sin, neither was guile 
found in his mouth.”’** According to all our ideas of 
justice, an innocent person has a right to live in peace 
under the protection of the laws, and we should exclaim 
against the government which ‘should molest him, as 
oppressive and tyrannical. Yet we are not surprised 
when such a person is persecuted by. men, because 
we know by experience what are the fatal effects of 
calumny and envy, and how often power is abused 
from caprice, and ignorance, and passion.’ But, in 
heaven we look for a pure administration, and it is a 
principle of reason and religion, that the righteous are 
acceptable to the Ruler of the world, and are the ob- 
jects of his peculiar care. 'The sufferings of our Lord 


did not originate solely from men; the agency of God . 


was concerned in -them, and they all, indeed, befel 
him either by his immediate interposition, or by his 
appointment and permission: ‘It pleased the Lord to 
bruise him, and to put him to grief.’’+ Some tell us 
that, in virtue of his sovereignty and supreme domin- 
ion, God may-subject his creatures to sufferings with- 
out a cause; that he is not bound to give an account 
of his proceedings to us; that, if an angel in heaven, 
or the holiest man upon earth, were severely afflicted, 
it would be sufficient to say, that such is his will. 
Were this doctrine admitted, our antagonists could 
explain the mystery of the cross without any difficulty. 
But those who hold it, have forgotten that the Lord 
of the universe is not a despot, but a righteous and 
beneficent Governor; they take a partial view of his 
character, and sink all his other perfections in that of 
his power. They have forgotten, too, that he has pre- 


‘scribed a law to himself, from which he will never 


deviate; a law expressly declaring that he will render 
to every man according to his deeds. Hence we con- 
clude, with the utmost certainty, that when any being 
suffers there is a just cause. We are at no loss to 
account for the sufferings of men, whatever are their 
attainments in piety and virtue, knowing, as we do, 
that each of them is a sinner; but what reason shall 
we assign for the sufferings of Him, who was pro- 
claimed by a voice from heaven to be the Son of God, 
in whom he was well pleased? Here both the sys- 
tems which we have reviewed entirely fail. They 
give no explanation in which a well instructed mind 
can acquiesce. To say that Christ was subjected to 
sufferings for the benevolent purpose of conferring im- 
portant benefits upon mankind, is to give the highest 
sanction to the principle, which is so strongly repro- 
bated in the Scriptures, that evil may be done that 
good may come. ‘To say that, although his sufferings 
were great, he has been amply rewarded for them, is 
to set up the plea, that a person may be treated un- 
justly in the mean time, provided that justice shall be 
done to him’ at last, and to vindicate any arbitrary 
exercise of power, if the victim of it is not an ultimate 
loser. Such a procedure would be condemned in a 
human governor, and is not to be attributed to Him 
who is the archetype of justice to kings and princes. 
You have heard the reasons. which are assigned for 
the death of Christ, by those who deny that it was an 
atonement for sin. If they have proved unsatisfactory, 


‘| the doctrine of the catholic church remains unshaken ; 


and it is a presumption in its favour, that all the at- 
tempts to substitute something better in its place have 
failed of success. Before, however, we are authorised 
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to-pronounce it to be true, we must ascertain that it is 
not only preferable to other views of the subject, but 
that it is agreeable to Scripture, from which only the 
real design of the death of Christ can be Jearned. It 
is not our business to contrive a variety of hypotheses, 
and try which of them is most suitable, but to inquire 
what our Saviour himself and his disciples have said 
upon this important subject. 

I begin by marti That the idea of atonement 
has prevailed among all nations and in every age of 
the world, and that, accordingly, sacrifices have been 
offered with the view of propitiating the Deity. From 
what source the idea and the practice were derived, is 
a question about which learned men have been divided 
in sentiment. Some have maintained that sacrifices 
were an invention of men, who hoped, by the offering 
of something valuable, to gain the favour of the Being 
whom they worshipped, as we seek to conciliate the 
good will of our superiors by gifts ; and others contend 
that they originated in the command of God to our first 
parents after the fall. Without engaging in this con- 
troversy at present, I simply remark upon the improba- 
bility that a thought, apparently so-extravagant, should 
have ever occurred to the human mind by its own sug- 
gestion, as that the wrath of Heaven would be appeased 
by the slaughter of unoffending animals. hatever 

ave rise to this service, it is certain that such sacri- 
flees held an important place im the religion of the 
heathens, and continue to be offered in one form or an- 
other, by idolatrous nations. Nay, in some cases, a 
nobler sacrifice was deemed necessary ; a human vic- 
tim was dragged to the altar; and the guilty hoped to 
wash away their own sins with the blood of one of 
their brethren. These things are mentioned to show, 
that a sense of guilt has been universally felt, accom- 
panied with the fear of punishment, and that a persua- 
sion has obtained, that there was no possibility of es- 
caping with impunity, except by the suffering of an- 
other in the room of the transgressors, ‘They are a 
proof that notwithstanding the loud exclamations 
against the atonement of Christ, as an impeachment 
of both the goodness and the justice of God, the human 
mind has, with great uniformity, approved of the idea 
of substitution, and has found in it the best resource 
against the terrors of conscience. 

But this statement has been controverted, and it has 
been confidently affirmed, that, from a review of the 
religions of all nations, ancient and modern, they ap- 
pear to be utterly destitute of any thing like a@doctrine 
of proper atonement; that a general belief has pre- 
vailed of the benevolence of the Deity; and that 
nothing has been deemed necessary to conciliate his 
favour but repentance and the practice of virtue. ‘The 
power of prejudice is great. It hides from the mind 
the plainest truths, and leads it to draw the most illo- 
gical conclusions; it reconciles it to palpable absur- 
dities, and renders it impenetrable to the most cogent 
arguments. But there are some cases in which the 
utmost stretch of charity cannot admit the power of 
prejudice —2 apology. It is impossible to believe, 
that a ma \gening and good sense has been so 
blinded by its influence, as to mistake the whole his- 
tory of mankind upon a particular point, and not to 
see what, to every other person, presents itself with 
the brightness of a sun-beam. Either Dr. Priestley, 
who has made the strange assertion which I am now 
considering, had never read the history of the yarious 
religions of the human race, and in this case was 
guilty of presumption and dishonesty in pronouncing 
positively concerning their tenets; or, he has pub- 
lished to the world, with a view to support his own 
system, what he must have known to be utterly false. 
It would disgrace a school-boy to say, that the hea- 
thens knew nothing of expiatory sacrifices. Dr. Ma- 


gee has refuted his assertion by an induction of par- 
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ticulars, which show that itis destitute of the slight- 
est foundation. He has proved, that, “a great part 
of the religion of the Pagan nations consisted in rites 
of deprecation; that fear of the Divine displeasure 
seems to have been the leading feature in their reli- 
gious impressions; and that, in the diversity,. the 
costliness, and the cruelty of their sacrifices, they 
sought to appease gods, to whose wrath they felt 
themselves exposed, from a consciousness of sin, un- 
relieved by any information respecting the means 
of escaping its effects.* Hence the practice of human 
sacrifices among, not only the Phenicians, the Per- 
sians, the Egyptians, and the Carthaginians, but also 
the learned Greeks, and the civilized Romans; and 
hence the doctrine of the Druids, as related by Cesar 
in his Commentaries, that, unless the life of men were 
given for the life of men, the immortal gods would not 
be appeased.| The gods are often represented as 
angry, and the idea of propitiating them is expressed 
by a variety of terms. To turn away the wrath of an- 
other, was signified among the Greeks by the verbs 
baanoxerbas, eipnvorroltiy, RaTArAaocely, amroxararaccer,t and 
among the Latins, by the words placare, pacare, con- 
ciliare, reconciliare, and Fe spiomi The act and the 
effect were called by a single word in both languages 5 
in the one iaazeuos,§ and in the other placamen.§ 

I observe again, that prior to the coming of Christ, 
sacrifices were offered, not only of thanksgiving, but of 
atonement, by the worshippers of the true God, in obe- 
dience to his command. Such appears to have been 
the sacrifice of Abel, because it consisted of the first- 
lings of his flock; and that he had authority for what 
he did, we infer from the words of the apostle, who 
says, that he offered by faith, which presupposes a 
Divine revelation. This single passage, independently 
of other considerations, might decide the question re- 
specting the origin of sacrifices. Such are the saeri- 
fices of Job for his sons, lest they should have sinned 
during the days of feasting; and for his friends, who 
had sinned in their speeches, and were directed by God 
himself to adopt this method of averting his .anger. 
When the Israelites were delivered from heaves; a law 
was given to them, enjoining sacrifices, appointing a 
particular family to the priesthood, ordering an altar to 
be built, and specifying the animals to be used, and the 
time and manner of offering them. When any of them 
had transgressed, a sacrifice was prescribed, upon of- 
fering which his sin was pardoned, and the penalty 
was remitted. There were sacrifices also for the whole 
congregation, in the morning and evening of every day, 
and on the anniversary of expiation, when the hi 
priest officiated, and entered into the holy place with 
the blood of the victim, which he sprinkled before the 
mercy-seat, signifying that it was only through an 
atonement that God would continue to be gracious to 
the people. Ina word, the whole system proclaimed 
and illustrated this truth, that ‘without the shedding 
of blood, there was no remission of sins.”** . No hope 
was given to the Israelites of the protection and bles- 
sing of the Almighty, unless they were purified by sac- 
rifices. Ifit be said, that the death of animals without 
reason, could not satisfy Divine justice for the sins of 
men, we grant, that although they freed the offerer from 
ceremonial, they could not free him from moral guilt; 
but hence we infer, that the sacrifices of the law were 
shadows and figures of a nobler oblation, by which 
eternal redemption has been obtained. 4 

We should have thought it so clear, that sacrifices 
were enjoined by the ancient law, and were of a propi- 
tiatory nature, that no person would have ventured to 
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dispute it; but it has been assetted, that the Jews had 
no notion of expiatory sacrifices; or that, if they had 
any such notion, it was derived from the heathens, con- 
trary to the common opinion, that the heathens derived 
the notion from them. Nothing is more plainly taught 
in the Old and the New Testament, than that sacrifices 
were piacular. The idea is unavoidably suggested by 
the language of the law, and by the nature of the rites 
which it prescribed ; and itis still retained by the Jews, 
although they are aware of the argument drawn from 
thence for the true and proper sacrifice of Christ, and 
would for this reason have been strongly tempted to 
renounce it. It is the doctrine of the modern Jews, 
that the mercy of God accepted the sacrifice of the an- 
imal in the room of the offerer, and appointed that in 
offering it, he should lay his hands upon it, to remind 
him that the victim was received as his vicarious sub- 
Stitute. In order to prove that the ancient sacrifices 
were not of an expiatory nature, it is alleged, that they 
were required in cases where no guilt could be sup- 
posed. In the cases of the high priest, the ruler, pri- 
vate individuals, and the whole congregation, a sacri- 
fice was enjoined, when they had sinned through igno- 
rance; and ignorance, it is insinuated, must have ex- 
empted them from criminality. Ignorance, however, 
may not signify the absolute want of knowledge, but 
inattention and inconsiderateness, which, being itself 
culpable, would not excuse the conduct to which it gave 
rise; or, if they were really ignorant, they were still to 
be blamed, because it was their duty to have made 
themselves thoroughly acquainted with the law which 
God had given them, and to have kept it constantly in 
mind. The truth seems to be, that the sins spoken of 
did not proceed ex tgnorantia juris,* but from want of 
teflection, from the sudden assaults of temptation, and 
the violence of passion; and they are opposed to pre- 
sumptuous sins, sins committed with a high hand, that 
is, deliberately, against knowledge, and the present 
conviction of the mind. The former are called sins as 
well as the latter; but this difference is made between 
them, that those were expiated by a sacrifice, whereas 
for these no atonement was provided. ‘Ifa soul sin, 
and commit any of these things which are forbidden to 
be done by the commandments of the Lord; though he 
wist it not, yet is he guilty, and shall bear his iniquity. 
And he shall bring a ram without blemish out of the 
flock, with thy estimation, for a trespass-offering, unto 
the priest: and the priest shall make an atonement for 
him concerning his ignorance wherein he erred and wist 
it'not, and it shall be forgiven him.”+ | Again, sacrifi- 
ces were required from those who had been cured of 
leprosy, and from women after child-bearing, and in 
neither case, it has been said, can sin be supposed. It 
is the observation of a Jewish writer,{ that “ without 
committing sin, no person is ever exposed to suffering ; 
that it is a principle with the Jewish doctors, that there 
is no pain without crime; and that for this reason, she 
who had endured the pains of child-birth, was required 
to offer a piacular sacrifice.’ With regard to the leper, 
it has been. remarked by the same person, that ‘a sin- 
offering was enjoined, because the whole Mosaic law 
being founded on this principle, that whatever befals 
any human creature, is the result of Providential ap- 
pointment, the leper must consider his malady as a ju- 
dicial infliction for some transgression.”|| And cer- 
_ tainly the loathsome disease of his body was an em- 
blem of the natural pollution of the soul, and reminded 
him how necessary it was to seek the favour of that 
Being who had smitten him once, and might smite him 
again. But, although a case had occurred, in which 
we could not discover any vestige of guilt, manifest or 
implied, it would not, in the judgment of any reasona- 
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ble man, furnish an objection against the general import 
of the legal institutions, which so clearly teach, that an 
atonement is necessary. to avert the anger of God. 

I observe farther, That the Scriptures affirm, in the 
most express terms, that the death of Christ was a pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice. They use the same language in 
speaking of that event, which is used concerning the 
piacular services of the law. He is called a priest, and 
the work of a priest is assigned to him. ‘+ Every high 
priest is ordained to offer gifts and sacrifices ; where- 
fore, it is of necessity that this man have somewhat also 
to offer.”* It is said, that “‘he gave himself for us an 
offering and a sacrifice to God, for a sweet-smelling sa- 
vour;’’} and the same thing is asserted in many other 
passages. It is affirmed, that ‘he died for our sins ac- 
cording to the Scriptures ;”{ that ‘*he bore our sins in 
his own body on the tree ;”|| that. ‘he is the propitia- 
tion for our sins;’’§ that “he was made a sin-offering 
for us; that ‘“‘by his death we are reconciled to 
God ;”** that “he has redeemed us to God by his 
blood.”’+} This is the general strain of the New Testa- 
ment, and-I am not aware of a single expression which 
has a different meaning. One should think, that lan- 
guage so express, and occurring in so many places, 
would be sufficient to settle the question, whether the 
death of Christ was of an expiatory nature, and that no 
man who feels any reverence for the word of-God, and 
submits to it as the rule of his faith, would venture to 
controvert this position, or allow a doubt to remain in 
his mind. Butsome persons are not so easily satisfied. 


.They have conceived a prejudice against the doctrine, 


and will not be convinced by any evidence. Hence 
they have recourse to the same expedient, by which 
they endeavour to set aside the proofs of the divinity 
of Christ, namely, the pretence that the words are not 
to be understood according to their usual import. They 
cannot deny that he is called a priest, and his death a 
sacrifice; but they allege that the literal sense must 
be rejected, for no reason which I can discover, except. 
that it is at variance with their system. Christ, they 


‘say, was a metaphorical priest; his death was a meta- 


phorical sacrifice; and what follows, but that he has 
obtained for us a metaphorical redemption, that is, no 
redemption at all? 

As the Scriptures were given to instruct us in re- 
ligion, it may be presumed that they are written in 
language which all may understand. To suppose 
that the style is highly figurative even in the didactic 
parts, that plain truths are wrapt up in metaphors, 
that the real is often different from the apparent sense, 
is to throw a most injurious reflection upon the word 
of God, and would justify the church of Rome in with- 
holding it from the common people as a book liable 
to be abused by them. No person who has read the 
Old Testament, can be ignorant what is meant by a 
sacrifice. He understands it to have been a victim 
slain and offered upon the altar, in order to avert the 
anger and procure the favour of God. When he finds 
that, in the New Testament, the death of Christ is 
called a sacrifice, and considers that both parts of re- 
velation proceeded from the same Author, he is neces- 
sarily led to believe that the word retains its ancient 
sense, and that Christ died Fea to reconcile 
us to God. We account him a blundering writer, who 
uses the same word upon the same occasion in different 
senses; and we call him an unfair writer, who, by 
changing the meaning without warning, seeks to im- 
pose upon his readers. To tell us that we ought to 
beware of being misled by the sound of words, and 
that, in the passages which speak of the death of Christ 
as a propitiatory oblation, nothing is intended but an — 


* Heb. viii. 3. + Eph. v. 2. { 1°Cor. xv. 3. 
|| 1 Pet. ii. 24. §. 1 John ii. 2. T 2 Cor. v. 21. 
** Rom. v. 10. ++ Rev. v. 9. 
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allusion to the sacrifices of the law, is to tell us that. 
we may seek truth were we please, but we shall not 


find it in the Scriptures. 

If a person is honestly inquiring after truth, he will 
have recourse to no shifts—no far-fetched and over- 
strained methods of establishing a particular point, 
There will be no prejudices admitted in favour of one 
opinion, and against another; there will be no reluec+ 
tance to receive evidence, on whatever side it present 
itself; there will be a cautious and diligent use of all 
the means, by which a correct view of the subject is 
most likely to be obtained. Truth alone being his 
object, there will be no temptation to step out of 
the way which leads to it. When the question re- 
gards the sense of a particular author, he will proceed 
according to the plan pursued on all such occasions, 
and understand the terms in their common acceptation, 
unless it clearly appear that the author has designedly 
deviated from the established usage. He will not at- 
tempt to make him express sentiments different from 
those which he seems to’ express, if he is writing his- 
torically or didactically, without assigning a reason 
Sufficient to satisfy any competent judge. If we see 
a person taking a different method, wresting words 
from their obvious import, talking of metaphors when 
the literal sense is perfectly intelligible and spontane- 
ously presents itself to the mind, trying to find out, 
not what they naturally signify, but what they may 
be made to signify by the dexterity of bold and un- 
principled criticism, and converting the text into an 
enigma, the recondite meaning of which can be dis- 
covered only by conjecture and not by any rational 
rules of interpretation, we have ground to suspect that 
he is not honest, and that his aim is, not to come at 
the truth, but to establish a doctrine of hisown. Such 
is the procedure of Socinians, with respect to the 
atonement and the divinity of Christ. It is itself suffi- 
cient to put every man upon his guard, and betrays a 
conviction, on their part, that the Scriptures, as we 
have them, and their system, cannot stand together. 
Socinianism requires a new Bible, or, what amounts 
to the same thing, an improved version; that is, a cor- 
rupted text, and an equally corrupt interpretation. 


LECTURE LVIII. 
ON THE PRIESTLY OFFICE OF CHRIST® - 


The Correspondence between the atoning Sacrifices of the 
Levitical Law and the Death of Christ, traced and proved— 
Christ a Substitute, and his Death an Atonement—Notice 
of Objections to the Doctrine. 


We have ground for believing that the death of 
Christ was an atonement for sin, in the language 
of Scripture, which, being borrowed from the sacrifi- 
cial rites of the law, is applied to that event in such a 
manner, as to leave no doubt that his death was con- 
sidered by the saere iters as having the same nature, 
and the same desi th the ancient oblations. But, 
in order more fully to establish the doctrine, let us take 
a closer view of the legal sacrifices, and observe how 
exact is the correspondence between them and the 
death of Christ in every thing essential. If we find 
that it bas all the characters of a true and proper sacri- 
fice for sin, we cannot hesitate to view it in this light, 
and to regard it as the procuring cause of pardon and 
eternal life. 

The first point of resemblance is found in the sub- 
stitution of the sacrifice. It was put in the place 
of the person who offered it, and was called an offer- 
ing for his sin, or for his soul. It was not a free gift, 
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a token of gratitude, or a tribute paid by a subject to 
his sovereign, but a vicarious oblation, which was slain 
to signify the déath which he deserved, and to save 
him from personally undergoing the penalty. As this 
notion of a sacrifice is obviously taught. by the law, so 
it was adopted by the Jews and by the Gentiles, who 
both considered the victim as given for them, as oc- 
cupying their place. This was signified by the act 
of laying his hands upon the head of the victim, by 
which the offerer transferred his guilt from himself to 
the devoted animal, that it might be punished in his 
stead. Jesus Christ was substituted in the room of 
sinners; and hence he is called ¢)7v2s, “* the surety of a 
better covenant.”* A surety is one who gives secu- 
rity for another, that the other will fulfil his engage- 
ments, or, in the case of failure, that he will fulfil them 
for him. Some say that he was surety to us for God, 
having engaged that God would perform his promises; 


‘or surety for us to God, having engaged to him that 


we should perform the condition of the covenant. Both 
ideas are inadmissible, and the true meaning is ex- 
plained by the apostle in another place, when he says, 
that Christ was ‘‘ the Mediator of the new covenant, 
that by means of death, they which are called might 
receive the promise of eternal inheritance.”+ He was 
a surety who undertook to die for those whom he re- 
presented. 

The substitution is evident from those passages in 
which he is said to have died for us, itp iuar. It is 
acknowledged that the preposition dr sometimes 
signifies merely on account of, or with a view to the ad- 
vantage of ; but it does not follow that, in reference to 
the death of Christ, it imports only that he died for 
our good, to confirm his doctrine, and to set us an 
example. Itis beyond doubt that it also signifies in 
the room of, and bears this sense when it occurs in 
connexion with the verb ac4yexw,t both in the Serip- 
tures and in the classics. ‘The Socinians,” says 
Raphelius, ‘ will not find one Greek writer to support 
a different interpretation.’’|| In this sense it occurs 
repeatedly in the writings of Xenophon: H xal eros ay 
ump rourou amrobave5§ ‘would you be willing to die for 
this boy?” that is, as is evident from the context, 
*« Will you die in his stead? save his life by parting 
with your own?’? Avriaoyos rou margoc irtgarobavey—F 
** Antilochus dying for his father” obtained such glory, 
that he alone among the Greeks was called d:crarag.** 
The preposition retains the same sense in the New 
Testament. When Caiaphas, the high priest, said, 
that it was expedient iv2 us ayOgarroc axobawn vate Tou Actou, 
nas tan croy 40 yo¢ arroantas,tt he manifestly signified that 
our Lord should be put to death as a victim for the 
Jews, that by his death they might be saved from the 
vengeance of the Romans. He was to be like the 
menlyuata and wepixaSapuerx of the Greeks, men who 
were taken from the multitude and slain, that the 
anger of the gods might be appeased. “* Scarcely— 
ire dixaicv, for a righteous man will one die, but for a 

ood man,—inep tov ayabov—some would even dare to 
die.”++ Persons might be found to Jay down their 
lives for such a man. The apostle is unquestionably 
speaking of a case of substitution, of the voluntary 
sacrifice of one life for another. The proposition, 
therefore, must, by all the laws of criticism, have the 
same import, in the words which immediately follow : 
—*‘ But God commendeth his love towards us, in that, . 
while we were yet sinners, Christ died for us,—ixy 


nlroy aoreaye.”” |||] : 
The same inference may be drawn from the use of 


To die. 


* Heb. vii. 22. » ¥ Tb. ix. 15. Re 
|| Raphelii Annot. tom. ii. p. 253, 254. — § De Cyri Exped. 
|] De Venat. ** Lover of his father. 


4+ That one man should die for the people, and that the 
whole nation perish not. tft Rom. v. 7. ||| Lb. 8. 
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the preposition «yt, which conveys the idea of com- 
mutation and substitution. The law says, opSaamos avts 
opbarmou, odoc avert odovross* requiring that the man who 
had put out the eye or the tooth of another, should lose 
one of hisown. To render x2xov avr: xaxov,t is todo any 
injury to our neighbour, because he has done an injury 
to us. In these cases, the general idea is that of com- 
mutation. The preposition also denotes substitution 
and succession, or coming in the room of another. 
Thus, Archelaus reigned over Judea,—aves ‘Hpadou rou 
mrarpoc avrovu—‘¢in the room of Herod his father.” 
And in what other-sense but this of substitution can 
we understand it in the following words? ‘The Son 
of man came not to be ministered unto but to minister, 
and to give his life a ransom for many—”? dovvat av 
ux durou Aurpoy avert roaray.|| ‘The preposition ascer- 
tains the action to be vicarious, to be an action per- 
formed by one person, not only for the benefit, but in 
the room of another, as a benevolent man would lay 
down the price demanded for the liberty of a captive, 
which the captive himself was unable to pay. The 
life of sinners was forfeited, and it was redeemed by 
the life of the Saviour. The word avepey signifies a 
price of any kind, but is limited to the sense of a ran- 
som by the occasion, being avutpey aves weaaav,§ for the 
deliverance of many. There is a compound noun, 
avtirutpav, Which is used by Paul, when he says, that 
Christ gave himself a ‘‘ ransom for all, to be testified 
in due time;”§ intimating, in the most intelligible 
manner, that his death was not merely the means, but 
the price of our redemption, and, consequently, that 
his sufferings were vicarious. 

When we affirm the substitution of Christ, we sup- 
pose that our guilt was legally transferred to him, so 
that he was made answerable for it; and, in this re- 
spect, there is a resemblance between him and the an- 
cient sacrifices. They were called sin-offerings, and 
simply mNUN, sin,—the same term being employed to 
denote the transgression and the oblation for it; be- 
cause there was a translation of the one to the other, 
or the latter was considered as bearing the former. 
This translation was represented by a significant rite. 
When the priest, the ruler, or any one of the common 
people, brought for a sin-offering a bullock, a goat, or 
a kid, or a lamb, each was commanded to lay his hand 
upon.its head; and the meaning of the rite is evident 
from what was done on the great day of atonement. 
Two goats were then presented, of which the one was 
to be slain and offered for a sin-offering; but the other 
was io be sent by the hand of a fit person into the 
wilderness, in order to represent the removal of guilt 
as the effect of the sacrifice. That the design might 
be understood, and might make a proper impression 
upon the spectators, ‘ Aaron,”? says the law, ‘shall 
lay both his hands upon the head of the live goat, and 
confess over him all the iniquities of the children of 
Israe], and all their transgressions in all their sins, 
putting them upon the head of the goat, and shall send 
him away by the hand of a fit man into the wilder- 
ness. And the goat shall bear upon him all their ini- 
quities unto a land not inhabited: and he shall let go 
the goat in the wilderness.””*** There seems to be an 
allusion to this rite, and certainly the same thing is 
expressed by the prophet, when he says, “All we, 
like sheep, have gone astray ; we have turned every 
one to his own way; and the Lord. hath laid on him 
the iniquity of us all.”’t+ They were laid upon him as 
the sins of the Israelites were laid upon the scape-goat. 
To the same purpose are the words of. the Apostle, 
“ He hath made him to be sin for us, who knew no 
sin; that we might be made the righteousness of God 


* An eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth. + Evil for evil. 
t Matt. il. 22. || Ib. xx. 28. § A ransom for many. 
V1 Tim. ii.6. ** Lev. xvi. 21, 22. +t Is. iii. 6. 
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in him.’’* J add the testimony of Peter: ‘ Who his 
own self bare our sins in his body on the tree: by 
whose stripes ye were healed.”’f ‘The sins which he 
bore on the cross were not his own, but ours; and. 
“his bearing them” implies, that they had been laid 
upon him as a burden under which we were sinking 
into perdition, and from which he was graciously 
pleased to relieve us. It is an obvious inference from 
these passages, that there was. a transference of the 
sins of men to our Saviour, as the sins of the Israelite 
were transferred to the animal which he brought to the 
altar. Christ having voluntarily engaged to give 
satisfaction to the Divine justice for us, they were 
reckoned to him, as a debt is reckoned to a surety 
when the debtor himself is insolvent, and the creditor 
looks to the surety for payment. God dealt with him 
as if the sins had been his own; he inflicted punish- 
ment upon him as if he had been the offender. This 
is what we mean by saying that our sins were Im- 
puted to him; he came under an obligation to bear the 
penalty. They were only imputed to him, but not ac- 
counted really his own. This was impossible; for 
God, who always judges according to truth, would not 


‘charge one person with having committed the sins 


of another. Such a charge would be false, and never 
was, nor-never will be, made. We cannot, therefore, 
read without disgust and detestation the language in 
which some high-flyers have indulged,—men who car- 
ried every thing to excess, and exposed important doc- 
trines to reproach, by the unguarded and presumptuous 
manner in which they expressed them ; not hesitating 
to call our blessed Lord a sinner, and the greatest of 
sinners ; and to maintain that, during his last suffer- 
ings, he was separated from God and disowned by 
him, and was odious and abominable in his sight. 
These are not the words of truth and soberness, but 
the ravings of impiety or insanity. Such men did not 
understand the translation of guilt, which merely im- 
plies an obligation to punishment, but no moral taint, 
and was so far from rendering our Lord an object of 
the displeasure of his Father, that he never was the 
object of higher approbation than when he was expi- 
ring on the cross. The voluntary susception of our 
guilt, while in himself he was perfectly pure, could 
not for one moment change the sentiment of entire 
complacency with which his heavenly Father had al- 
ways regarded him. ‘Without sin, he was a sin- 
offering, bearing the iniquities of those whom he had 
undertaken to redeem. He owed nothing to justice 
for himself, but he owed much as the surety of men. 
His death was accompanied with such circumstances 
as showed that it was a penal act; for, besides its 
shame and its torments, it was that kind of death 
which the law had pronounced to be accursed ; and the 
preternatural darkness at his crucifixion, was a visible 
symbol of the frown of the invisible Creator. 

The animal which was substituted in the room of 
the offending Israelite, and over which he had con- 
fessed his sin, was slain, and laid uponthealtar. Life 
was given for life; the life of the animal, which God 
was pleased to accept, instead of the life of the man. 
‘“‘The life of the flesh is in the blood; and I have 
given it unto you upon the tay make an atone- 
ment for your souls; for it is the blood that maketh an 
atonement for the soul.” That Jesus Christ died, is 
a fact about which there is no dispute; but, with re- 
spect to the design of his death, we have seen that his 
professed followers are far from being agreed. It 
is granted that he died for our good, that he sub- 
mitted to crucifixion to attest his doctrine, and give us 
an example; but that his death wasa sacrifice of atone- 
ment, some men confidently deny. Upon their hypo- 
thesis, there was no material difference between his 
RR ge a CS 
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death and that of many other holy men, who laid 
down their lives for the truth, and at the same time, 
were admirable patterns of faith, and patience, and 
hope. We assert, that he died as the substitute of the 
guilty; that death was a punishment inflicted upon 
him for our sins, which were the impulsive cause of 
his sufferings, and, in this sense, he was made a curse 
for us; and that the great design was, to give satisfac- 
tion to Divine justice. This view is founded upon the 
passages formerly quoted to prove his substitution, 
passages which assert, that ‘he gave himself for us ;”’ 
that ‘*he was made sin,” ora sin-offering, ‘ for us;”’ 
that ‘he died for all;”’ that “he bore our sins in his 
own body on the tree;”’ that ‘‘ he suffered, the just for 
the unjust, that he might bring us to God.” In a ease 
where the defence of a particular system was not con- 
cerned, it would be acknowledged to be contrary to 
the laws of sound interpretation to understand, by such 
expressions, merely that the death of Christ has been 
productive of some benefit to mankind. I should wish 
to know, from those who wrest them from their obvi- 
ous sense—the sense which they have suggested to all 
men but. themselyes—in what stronger terms the in- 
spired writers could have expressed themselves, if it 
had been really their design to inform us that Christ 
died, not only for our good, but to atone for our sins ; 
and whether the usage of the language, and the pre- 
vailing sentiments of those for whose instruction they 
wrote, would have led them to employ other terms 
than those which they have actually employed. If 
their words do not teach that the death of Christ was 
a true and proper sacrifice for sin, we must say that 
this is an idea which human language is incapable of 
communicating. Is it possible to be more explicit 
than Peter is, when he affirms, that Christ suffered for 
sin, or as a sin-offering, the just for the unjust? Surely 
every man must see, who has not wilfully shut his 
eyes, that the just One suffered in the room of the 
unjust; suffered that they might not suffer; that his 
death was vicarious, and he submitted to it that he 
might bring us to God, or effect a reconciliation be- 
tween us and our offended Creator. ‘There is no per- 
ceptible difference between his death and the legal 
sacrifices but this—that, in the one case, it was an 
animal without reason which was slain, and in the 
other, it was a man, the Son of the living God, who 
was the victim. His death was called a sacrifice, 
without the slightest hint of a metaphor. ‘ He offered 
himself,’’ as the Levitical priest offered the goats, and 
lambs, and bullocks, whicn were required by the law, 
‘he offered himself without spot to God ;”’ he appear- 
ed in the end of the world, to put away sin by the 
sacrifice of himself;”’** to accomplish at once what 
was typified by the legal oblations. He wasa “ Lamb 
slain;’’ the ‘* Lamb of God, which took away the sins 
of the world.’’+ 

Attempts have been made to neutralize the evidence 
furnished by these passages in favour of the doctrine 
of atonement. When Christ is said to have borne our 
sins, we are told that this does not mean that he bore 
the punishment of them, but that he bore them away ; 
and that he bora away by procuring the offer of 
pardon upon repentance, or by presenting motives fit 
to turn us from our sins, in consequence of which we 
are forgiven. In the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah, it is 
said, ‘* Surely he hath borne our griefs, and carried our 
sorrows.’’{ In order to proye, from this verse, the 
propitiatory nature of the sufferings of Christ, the two 
words which express what he has done in reference to 
our sins,—yy) and 530, translated borne and carried,— 
have been carefully examined, and their import has 
been ascertained by a comparison of other passages in 
which they occur. The result is given by Dr. Magee 


in the forty-second note.* Both signify, not to bear 
away, but to bear or sustain, as a person bears a bur- 
den, and this is evidently the sense in all cases where 
sin is spoken of; “the suffering, or being liable to 
suffer, some infliction on account of sins which, in the 
case of the offender himself, would be properly called 
punishment.” ‘We are told that God made theiniqui- 
ties of us all to fall upon him, who is said to have borne 
the iniquities of many: thus is the bearing of our ini- 
paris explained to be the bearing them laid on as a 
urden; and though a reference is undoubtedly intend- 
ed to the laying the iniquities of the Jewish people on 
the head of the scape-goat, which was done, (as is 
urged by Socinus, Crellius, Taylor, and other writers 
who adopt their notions,) that they might be borne, or 
carried away; yet this does not prevent them from 
being borne as a burden. The great object in bearing 
our sins, was certainly to bear them away; but the 
manner in which they were borné, so as to be ultimate 
ly borne away by him who died for us, was by his 
enduring the afflictions and sufferings which were due 
to them; by his being *‘ numbered with transgressors,”’ 
treated as if he had been an actual transgressor, and 
made answerable for us, and consequently wounded for 
our transgressions and smitten for our iniquities, in such 
a manner that our peace was effected by his chastise- 
ment, and we healed by his bruises ; he having borne our 
iniquities, having suffered that which was the penalty 
due to them on our part, and having gered himself a 
sacrifice for sin on our account.”}+ Peter alludes to 
this passage in Isaiah, when he says,.“ that Christ— 
TAS AAALTIAS HpLCOY AUTOS AYAVEL KEY EY Too TOALTI GuToU ert To CUAOY, 
—bore our sins in his own body on the tree.”+ It has 
been contended, that the verb avage@ here signifies to 
bear away ; but literally it means fo carry up from a 
lower to a higher place, and is used to express the act 
of sacrificing: ‘* Who needeth not daily, like the high 
priest—zvagegay bucias,—to offer sacrifices for sins.”|| It 
does not seem to occur in the sense of bearing away. 
In the passage under consideration, if it convey any 
idea beyond simple bearing, it signifies to carry up, 
and intimates that Christ carried up our sins to the 
cross, having previously taken them upon him, that 
he might there bear the punishment of them, as the 
legal sacrifices were carried up to the altar, and laid 
upon it, that they might be consumed. 

It has been objected to the vicarious nature of the 
death of Christ, which imports that he endured the 
punishment due to our sins, that he did not actually 
suffer the punishment to which we were liable, for his 
sufferings were temporary, whereas eternal death is 
the doom of transgressors. The objection comes with 
an ill grace from Socinians, who deny the eternity of 
future punishment, unless they mean to refute us from 
our own principles, or to use the argumentum ad homi- 
nem ; but from whatever quarter it comes, it involves 
a difficulty which may occur to the attentive inquirer. 
It has been frequently said, that eternity is not a 
necessary adjunct of the punishment of sin, but arises 
from the limited capacity of creatures, who could not 
endure in a definite time, the full execution of the 
penalty. Iam disposed to call in question the accu- 
racy of this statement, and to believe that it is not 
from the weakness of the subject that suffering will 
be perpetual, but because the penalty implies the final 
forfeiture of happiness; and that, by the constitution 
of things, the loss incurred is a total and irretrievable 
loss. Sin separates the creature from the Creator, 
without the possibility of reunion. Be this as it may, 
I remark, that, in considering the atonement of Christ, 
we are not to inquire what was the quantum of suffer- 
ing, in order to ascertain whether it bore an exact pro- 


z * Magee on Aton. vol. i. { Magee, vol. i. p. 461. 
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portion to the sufferings which would have fallen to 
the lot of those whom he died to redeem. Some men 
have allowed themselves to go. into estimates of this 
kind, and have presumptuously, and, in my opinion, 
nonsensically maintained, that the sum of suffering 
was so nicely adjusted between our Saviour and the 
objects of his love, that, if there had been a single 
person more to be saved, his sufferings would have 
been proportionably augmented. ‘They seem to have 
imagined, that he actually endured all the pain which 
the millions of the redeemed were doomed to endure 
throughout the whole of their being.—We should 
scarcely have expected arithmetical calculations to be 
introduced into a-subject so little connected with them; 
but human speculations are sometimes pushed to an 
extravagant and ridiculous length. This comes from 
understanding our sins to be debts in a literal sense, 
and the sufferings of Christ to be such a payment asa 
surety makes in pounds, shillings, pence, and farthings. 
I remark by the way, that they have gone to the oppo- 
site extreme, who have ventured to affirm, that one 
drop of the blood of Christ would have been sufficient 
to redeem the world. They might be asked to tell us, 
why he shed so many drops, and even poured out his 
_ soul unto death, and whether they seriously believe 
that he suffered more than was necessary for the sal- 
vation of mankind? To return to the first calculators, 
they entirely overlook the personal dignity of our 
Saviour, which must have given an unspeakable value 
to his sufferings; for had this been taken into the ac- 
count, they would have ‘seen, that such an accumula- 
tion of pain as they imagine was unnecessary. Ac- 
cording to their hypothesis, the dignity of his person 
added nothing to the value of his sufferings, nor did 
they need to be enhanced by it, as they were equal in 
degree to the appointed sufferings of his people. We 
can hardly speak, without presumption, upon a sub- 
ject so mysterious and awful. His sufferings were 
great, beyond the power of language to express, or 
of imagination to conceive; but if we admit that all 
the acts of his human nature were finite, we cannot 
consistently say that his sufferings were infinite in 
degree, and. must consequently admit that their tran- 
scendent worth was owing to the union of that nature 
to thedivine. He did not, therefore, suffer all the pains 
and sorrows of sinners, but he suffered what was equi- 
valent. It was the blood of the Son of God which was 
shed; it was the Lord of glory who was crucified. 
Hence, although his sufferings were temporary, they 
satisfied the demands of justice, and were a valid ground 
upon which God might pardon the sins of believers. It 
was not necessary that the sacrifice should remain for 
ever upon the altar, because it was so superior in worth 
to all former sacrifices, so precious in itself, that, in the 
language of Scripture, God ‘* smelled a savour of rest.” 
Perhaps our ideas are not always distinct, when we 
speak of the death of Christ as a satisfaction for sin. 
“That word, indeed, is used to signify any thing with 
which the person having a claim is contented, whether 
he receive the whole that he claims, or only a part of it, 
or something instead of it. In law, it strictly signifies 
a payment which may or may not be admitted, accord- 
ing to the pleasure of him to whom it is due; and it 
takes place when not the very thing is done which he 
had a right to demand, but something which he is 
pleased to accept as anequivalent, In the present case, 
what the law demanded was the death of the transgres- 
sors themselves; it was, therefore, a relaxation of the 
law, to admit another to die for them}; and, on this ac- 
count, the death of Christ was properly a satisfaction to 
justice; something with which it was content, although 
not the very thing which it originally required. It is 
on this ground that sinners were not zpso facto set free 
from guilt and condemnation, but continue under them t Rom. iy. 25. v.1,2. || Ephes. i. 7. § Acts xiii. 38, 39. 
tillthey believe. The reason is, that theydid: — ~-} .4 Heb. ii. 17. . 
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selves undergo the penalty, but another underwent it in 
their room; and the Lawgiver had a right to settle the 
terms of their actual deliverance. We need not, there- 
fore, puzzle ourselves with inquiring how much Christ 
suffered ; for, besides that this is a question which we 
are not competent to decide, itis enough to know, that 
he suffered all that was necessary to demonstrate the 
Divine abhorrence of sin, to maintain the authority of 
the law, and to exclude the impenitent from the hope of 
impunity. : : s 

The same effect is ascribed to the death of Christ, as 
to the ancient sacrifices, and both are said to have avert- 
ed the anger of God, and procured his good will and fa- 
vour toman. Upon offering the appointed sacrifice, an 
Israelite was exempted from the penalty incurred by 
transgression, and was permitted to retain his place in 
the congregation, and to enjoy his political and ecclesi- 
astical. privileges. This expression is frequently sub- 
joined to the precept respecting offerings to be made on 
particular occasions: ‘The priest shall make atone- 
ment for his sin, and it shall be forgiven him.”* This 
is the prayer to be presented on the occasion of offering 
a heifer when a person had been slain, and the murderer 
could not be discovered ;—‘* Be merciful, O Lord, unto 
thy people Israel, whom thou hast redeemed, and lay 
not innocent blood unto thy people of Israel’s charge. 
And the blood shall be forgiven them.” If, then, the 
death of Christ has accomplished the design of sacrifi- 
ces, we may justly conclude, that it was a sacrifice in 
the true and proper sense. The blessings which we 
enjoy by it are, pardon, peace, and the favour of God. 
‘¢ He was delivered for our offences, and was raised 
again for our justification. Therefore, being justified 
by faith, we have peace with God, through our Lord 
Jesus Christ: by whom also we have access by faith 
into this grace wherein we stand, and rejoice in the 
hope of the glory of God.”’+ ‘We have redemption 
through his blood, the forgiveness.of sins, according 
to the riches of his grace.”’|| ‘* Be it known unto you, 
men and brethren, that through this man is preached 
unto you the forgiveness of sins: and by him all that 
believe are justified from all things, from which ye 
could not be justified by the law of Moses.”§ There 
were some sins for which the law provided no sacri- 
fice, and the transgressor died without mercy: the su- 
perior excellence of this sacrifice appears from its un- 
bounded efficacy, there being no sin, however aggrava- 
ted, which will be not remitted to him who believes. 
In a word, Christ is said to have made peace by the 
blood of his cross, to have redeemed us to God with his 
blood, to have redeemed us from the curse, to have de- 
livered us from the wrath to come, to have made us 
kings and priests unto God, even our Father. It is 
plain, from these and many other passages which it is 
unnecessary to quote, that the removal of guilt, the re- 
peal of the condemnatory sentence, and the hope of 
eternal life, are attributed to his death as the procuring 
cause. - 

The design of sacrifices was to appease the anger of 
the Deity; Jews and Gentiles agreed in thisidea. Je- 
sus Christ is called a *¢ merciful and faithful high priest 
in things pertaining to God, to make reconciliation for 
the sins of the people,’*]—ee ro tnacxeobar Tas duneriac 
vou anov,—literally, to propitiate the sins of the people ; 
but the expression is evidently elliptical, and is put for 
ate To tanonerOar Oeov wep tov Gucpriay, to propitiate God for 
the sins of the people. The design of his death was to 
make God propitious to men, to avert his anger, and to 
procure his favour. ‘This is what we mean by making 
atonement for sin. ~ Such an atonement as consists in 
the destruction of sin by repentance, and the acquisition 


* Lev. iv. 26,31, 35. vi. 7. xil. 8, &c. + Deut. xxi. 8. 
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they will allow that this change was effected by the 
death of Christ or not, they can neither deny that it does 
take place, and is owing’ to some cause, nor. object to 
‘the idea itself with appearance of reason. He who 
once threatened to punish another, but has since par- 
'doned him, and now treats him with kindness, has cer- 
tainly been reconciled to him. If his sentiments to- 
wards him were always the same, his appearances of 
displeasure were a dramatic show, inconsistent with 
sincerity. The argument that God is not said, in ex-. 
press terms, to have been reconeiled to us, is of no 
weight, while his reconciliation is implied in other 
phrases ; as that he hath made peace by the blood of 
his cross, and reconciled those who were once aliena- 
ted, and enemies in their mind by wicked works, and 
that Christ is a propitiation for sin, or has made God 
propitious to us, with whom, on account of sin, he was 
formerly displeased. The objectors have been misled 
by not attending to the true import of xararraccerbasy 
and diaxarrecbai, which is also used in the New Testa- 
ment. Such words are employed in the classics to 
signify, the removing of the anger of the gods, and 
bear the same sense in the sacred writings.—They sig- 
nify, to return to a state of peace with a person whom 
we had offended, to pacify him and render him friendly. 
Thus, when our Lord says in the Gospel of Matthew, 
if “thy brother hath aught against thee,’’ has some. 
ground of offence, “ go and—diarrayeds tw adeaga civ-—be 
reconciled to thy brother,’’* nothing can be plainer, 
than that the offender is not exhorted to lay aside his 
enmity to his brother, although this is understood; and. 
that the purpose of going to the offended person is, to 
reconcile him by confession and reparation, to appease 
his anger, and persuade him to be at. peace with the 
offender. Here then the phrase, be reconciled to ano- 
ther, signifies to reconcile the other tous; and why 
should not the word have the same meaning, when it 
is used in reference to God? We are reconciled to 
him, as we are reconciled to our injured brother; some- 
thing is done which disposes him to receive us into fa- 
vour. Now, the cause of the reconciliation which the 
Scripture assigns is, the death of Christ, and, conse- 
quently, his death was a propitiatory sacrifice. The 
Apostle explains our being saved from wrath, by “ our 
receiving the reconciliation.” + To receive the recon- 
ciliation is to obtain the remission .of our sins; but to 
receive our conversion, which is the sense of Socinians, 
is a form of speech altogether unprecedented. Thetwo 
reconciliations of God to sinners and of sinners to God, 
are mentioned in the fifth chapter of the second Epistle 
to the Corinthians. Of the first the apostle says, ** God 
was in Christ, reconciling the world unto himself, not 
imputing their trespasses unto them.”t Thus, recon- 
ciliation consisted in forgiving them, that is, in ceasing 
to be angry with them, and receiving them into favour; 
and how it was effected we learn in general from the 
mention of Christ as a person by whom the world was 
reconciled, and in particular from the words subjoined 
for explanation. ‘* For he made him to be sin,” or “a 
sin-offering for us, who knew no sin, that we might be 
‘made the righteousness of God in him.”’|}_ This recon- 
ciliation was evidently on the part of God, who, by the 
mediation of Christ, opened the way for the exercise of 
his mercy in pardoning the guilty. It cannot mean our 
personal reconciliation to God, or our conversion, for 
this follows as a consequence of the former. On the 
ground of God’s reconciliation to us, we are exhorted 
to be reconciled to him, and the great motive or encour- - 
agement is his previous reconciliation. ‘ He hath 
committed unto us the ministry of reconciliation, Now 
then we are ambassadors for Christ, as though God did 
beseech you by us, we-pray you, in Christ’s stead, be 


of habits of holiness, (and this is the only atonement 
which Socinus would admit), could not be expressed 
by iazoxquas,* or its derivative iazouos. It is well known 
that iazces signifies an atonement, something done or 
suffered to reconcile an offended person; and it is re- 
peatedly applied to our Saviour, obviously for the pur- 
pose of informing us what was the design and the effect 
of his death. ‘ He is—iaecuoc—the propitiation for our 
sins.” ‘* Herein is love, not that we loved God, but 
that he loved us, and sent his Son to be—iaacncy—a 
propitiation for our sins.” Paul makes use of a dif- 
ferent word, but of the same derivation,—** Whom God 
hath set forth to be a propitiation—iracrnpiov.|| It is the 
word employed by the Seventy, to express the covering 
of the ark of the covenant, which was called the mercy- 
seat; and they have joined with it the word erbeua. 
‘Taarrupioy exibeuea, is the propitiatory covering.§ Hence, 
some read the passage, ‘* Whom God hath set forth a 
mercy-seat.” ‘Christ,’ say the Unitarians, ‘is what 
the mercy-seat was under the former dispensation. In 
him God shows himself merciful. Here he takes his 
stand, and declares his gracious purposes.’ Their 
meaning, is, that Christ is the messenger of Divine 
mercy, the medium of Divine communication ; and thus 
they get rid of the idea of atonement. Grotius suppo- 
ses iazornpioy to be a noun, and says, that all words of 
this termination import an efficient power, and are im- 
properly understood as merely declarative, and, conse-’ 
quently, that sazorpioy here signifies, that Christ has 
made God propitious. Others, regarding it as an ad- 
jective, think that a noun is understood, either igeev or 
6uxe,§ and that the meaning is, God hath set him forth 
as a propitiatory sacrifice ; iAzornpice the adjective sig- 
nifying having the force or power to propitiate or expiate. 
And, that this is the trae sense of the word, is plain 
from two considerations: First, the Apostle calls him 
iaaornpioy, **a propitiation through faith in his blood,” 
intimating that it was the effusion of his blood which 
propitiated, as under the law it was the blood of the 
devoted animal which made an atonement. Secondly, 
Something more than a declaration of mercy must be 
intended, becatse the design of setting him forth as a 
propitiation was, “to declare the justice of God in the 
remission of sin, that he might be just, and the justifier 
of him that believeth in Jesus.”** We can understand 
how Divine justice was displayed, if Christ died for 
sin, or suffered the punishment of it; but there is 
thing like justice in a simple declaration of mercy. 

The atoning nature of the death of Christ is signified, 
when its effect is said to be * our reconciliation to God,” 
and is expressed by the verbs x2taaaccew and amcxzra- 
azcoey, and by the noun x272,a274.++ When we were en- 
emies—xzTnrrzypnue,—we were reconciled to God by the 
death of his Soa.”t+t ‘We joy in God through our 
Lord Jesus Christ, by whom we have received—ny 
xararraynv—the reconciliation.”’|||| It is objected, that it 
is no where said that God was reconciled to us, but 
that we are reconciled to him; and such a reconcilia- 
tion does not signify the averting of his anger against 
us, but the laying aside our enmity against him. We 
may ask those who advance the objection, whether they 
believe that God was not offended at the sins of men? 
If they say that he was not, they give the lie to innu- 
merable passages, in which his abhorrence of sin, and 
his determination to punish the sinner, are declared; 
and they virtually maintain, that holiness and justice 
are not perfections of his nature. If they admit that 
sin is displeasing to him, and vengeance is proclaimed 
against the sinner, they must also admit, that not only 
we are reconciled to God, but he is reconciled to us; that 
having been once angry, he is now pacified. Whether 


* To propitiate. #1 John ii. 2. } Ib. iv. 10, || Rom. ili, 25. 
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ye reconciled unto God.”* ‘Since God has given 
Christ to be a propitiation for sin, and has sent us to 


proclaim the joyful tidings, do you accept the offer of 
peace, and enter into covenant with him.’. We are re- 
conciled to God when we are justified by faith. 

It is false to affirm, that God is never said to be rec- 
onciled to us; and, consequently, this argument against 
the propitiatory nature of the death of Christ falls to 
the ground. It is equally false to affirm, that God was 
reconciled before he sent his Son into the world, and 
that therefore Christ did not die to reconcile him. We 
acknowledge that it was because he loved the world, 
that he gave his only begotten Son. But this love was 
merely a benevolent purpose to deliver us by proper 
means, and proceeded no farther than to provide those 
means. He had not actually forgiven us, but was wil- 
ling to forgive us, if a sufficient atonement was made. 
He appointed Christ to die for transgressors, that he 
might receive them into favour in perfect consistency 
with his threatenings against sin, and the righteousness 
of his administration. .He was content—nay he willed 


—that the grounds of his displeasure against us should |. 


be removed ; but, till they were removed, he was not 
actually reconciled; and hence our pardon and restora- 
tion are not represented as the immediate effects of his 
original purpose to save us, but-are ascribed to the vica- 
rious sufferings of the Saviour. ‘The chastisement 
of our peace,” or by which our peace was procured, 
‘* was upon him, and with his stripes we are healed.” 
God was reconciled when that was done, which made 
justice cease to demand our punishment. 


_The general ground on which we maintain the doc- 
trine of atonement is, the necessity arising from the na- 


ture and the revealed will of God, that the transgressors 
of the law should be subjected to the penalty. We 
think that the transgressors can be allowed to escape 
only by a gracious dispensation, admitting a surety to 
suffer in-their room. 


wise maintained. Believing that avenging justice is 


essential to God, we conclude that free pardon, or par- 
don upon the simple condition of repentance, was im- 


possible. But, although abstract reasoning from the 
Divine perfections may be auxiliary to our belief of any 


particular doctrine, the proper foundation of faith is the 
express testimony of Scripture; and I have therefore 


endeavoured to lay before you a part of the evidence 
which it supplies on this most important subject. 
argument drawn from the justice of God in support of 
this doetrine, was considered when I endeavoured to 
illustrate his perfections. ' 

It is an important question, for whom Christ offered 
his sacrifice ; and the answers to it are different. 
contend that he died for all men; and others, that he 
died for those alone who were given to him by his Fa- 
ther. Of Jate, we have heard much of a new doctrine, 
which maintains not only that. Christ died for all men, 
but that, in consequence of his death, all men are actu- 
ally pardoned. The true Gospel is not, that God for 
Christ’s sake will forgive the sins of all who believe: 
but that. he has already forgiven every man, woman, 
and child, who is now alive, or shall be in the ages to 
come. It seems a natural inference, that every man 
will be saved; but to guard against this mistake, we 
are informed that, although all men are already pardon- 
ed, this act of grace will be of no avail to them, unless 
they believe-that they are pardoned. This faith is of 
easy attainment, as easy as to believe that the sun is 
shining at noon; because, if it is true that all men are 
pardoned, it requires no effort to conclude that, since I 
am aman, I am one of the number. It is. added, in- 
deed, that we shall not enjoy the benefit of this pardon, 
unless we not only believe, but are sanctified by our 
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faith ; but this is going still farther from the genuine 
Gospel, by making our final deliverance from condem- 
nation depend upon our holiness, and not exclusively 
upon the atonement of Christ. What a mass of error, 
contradiction, and absurdity! Here we have a pardon 
which is not pardon, because it affords no security to 
the possessor; the guilt of sin taken away, and yet lia- 
ble to be charged upon the sinner; an act of indemnity 
passed in his favour, while everlasting punishment is 
still hanging over his head! Who can receive this doc- 
trine who has learned from the Scriptures that we are 
‘¢ justified by faith,’’ that is, that pardon follows faith, 
and does not go before it? Who can believe that all 


men are pardoned, who has read in innumerable passa- 


ges that ‘all men are by nature children of wrath ;” 
that “*God is angry with them every day;” that “his 
wrath is revealed from heaven against.them ;” that itis 
‘‘ coming upon them ;” that ‘ the whole world is guilty 
before him?”* Would the sacred writers have spoken 


thus if they had known that all men are already for- 


given? 

Others, who affirm that Christ died for all men, ex- 
plain their views in a different manner. He may be 
said to have died for all, because, in consequence of his 
death, a dispensation of grace*is established, under 
which all men are placed ; a new covenant is made with 
them, which promises eternal life to sincere, instead of 
perfect obedience; and such assistance is afforded to 
them as, if rightly improved, will enable them to work 
out their salvation. To every person who understands 
the Scriptures, it will be evident that this scheme is 
false in all its parts, and consequently, that the doc- 
trine which it is brought forward to support, is destitute 
of any solid foundation. If this is the sense in which 
Christ died for all, he did not die for all, because the 
scheme is a gross and manifest perversion of the Gos- 
pel. The fundamental error of the advocates of univer- 
sal redemption lies in an inaccurate idea of the nature 
of an atonement. We have shown that it consisted in 
vicarious suffering, the suffering of one in the room of 
another. The one bare the sins of the other; the one 
suffered that the other might not suffer. From the ap- 
plication of the terms of the ancient law to the death 
of Christ, it appears that his death was a sacrifice of the 
same kind with those which had been offered by Divine 


-appointment from the beginning; that he was the sub- 


stitute of sinners; that their guilt was imputed to him; 
thagne bore the punishment to which they were ex- 
posed; and bore it with this design, that they might 
not be punished. In consequence of having offered a 


sacrifice, the Israelite, who had transgressed, was.ac- ~ 


quitted, the penalty was not executed uponhim. Must 
not this be the effect of the sacrifice of Christ? Must 
not those for whom it was offered be freed from con- 
demnation? Does not justice require that they should 
be dismissed with impunity, since it has already re- 
ceived full satisfaction? The surety has paid the debt, 
and shall the debtor himself be called upon to pay? 
No; the claim of the creditor has ceased ; the debtor is 
under no obligation to him, and is as free as if he had 
never owed a Single farthing. If, then, Christ died for 
ll men, it necessarily follows that all men will be 
saved. ‘The inference is obvious, and cannot be eva- 
ded. If an atoning sacrifice was offered for all men, 
all men must be forgiven. Will God punish sin twice, 
first in the person of the Surety, and then in the persons 
themselves, in whose place he stood? It will be ac- 
knowledged, without a dissenting voice, that in any 
But, ‘‘is 
God forbid: the 


there unrighteousness with God ? 
Either then all 


Judge of all the earth will do right.” 


‘men will be finally saved, or Christ did not die for all. 


Rom. i. 18. Eph. v. 6. 
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- But few will be so bold as to maintain, no person who 


has any reverence for Scripture will maintain, univer- 
sal salvation; and to be consistent, he ought also to 


renounce the doctrine of universal redemption. 
Our Lord, speaking of those for whom he died, calls 
them his sheep. ‘I lay down my life for the sheep,’’* 


He explains who his sheep are by saying, that they are 


such persons as “ hear his voice and follow him ;” and 
he adds, “that he gives to them eternal life, and they 
shall never perish, neither shall any pluck them out of 
his hand.”} Does it not plainly follow from his words, 
that those for whom he died shall be saved, that he 
died for none but those upon. whom the gift of faith 
should be bestowed ? 
ticularizing them as the persons for whom he laid down 
his life, that he did not die for others of an opposite 
character? If he died for all, there would be no mean- 


ing in saying that he died for his sheep, because in this 


case there would be nothing peculiar to them, nothing 


by which they were distinguished from any other des- 
Again he says in his solemn prayer 


cription of men. 
to his Father, “‘I pray for them; I pray not for the 
world, but for those whom thou hast given me, for they 
are thine.”’{ He prayed for the disciples, and not for 
them alone, but for those in all ages and places who 
should believe on him through their word; but he did 
not pray for the world. 


the objects of both. 
pose, that his sacrifice embraced a wider range than his 


intercession, that he willingly shed his blood for the re- 
demption of some, but afterwards declined to pray to 


his Father for them. It was not so with the Jewish 


priests, who were types of him, for they bore the names 
of all the tribes on their breastplate, when they went 
into the holy of holies, and represented all without ex- 


ception, for whom the annual atonement was made. So 
also does Christ. He intercedes for those whose sins 
he bore in his own hody on the tree, and therefore, as 
he does notintercede for all men, he did not die for all. 
This argument may be considered as conclusive, till 
some better reason is given, why Christ prayed for his 
disciples, but would not pray for the world. 

It is acknowledged there are some passages which 
seem to favour the doctrine of universal redemption; 
but if there are others which represent the design of his 
death as limited,—and it has appeared from th re 
of the case, that his sacrifice was not offered all, 
since all are not forgiven,—we must endeavour to give 
a consistent sense to the former passages, and show 
that Scripture is in harmony with itself. It is said that 
Christ * taketh away the sin of the world,”’|| and is 
“the propitiation for the sins of the whole world.’’§ 
But in these, and some other places, the world does not 
signify every individual of mankind, but the nations in 
general, as distinguished from the Jews, who were long 
the peculiar people. It is said again, that Christ “ died 
for all ;”” but the meaning is explained by the words 


which follow, ‘*that they who live should not hence-. 


forth live unto themselves, but-unto him which di 

for them, and rose again; and they signify that by 
all we ought to understand, not all men without excep- 
tion, but all those who are made spiritually alive by his 
death, and consecrated to the service of their gracious 
Deliverer. It is farther said, that he * gave himself a 
ransom for all.”** But if every individual of the hu- 
man race is meant, it necessarily follows that, the ran- 
som being paid, all must be redeemed from the bondage 
of sin andthe curse of the law, unless we are prepared 
to admit that, in respect of many, he died in vain. By 
all, and allmen, mentioned in another verse,}} itappears, 
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And does he not signify, by par- 


Intercession is a part of the 
priestly office of Christ, as well as sacrificing; and it 
may be assumed as certain, that the same persons are 
On what ground could we sup- 


on considering the passage, that the Apostle included 
persons of every tribe, rank, and condition; Jews and 
Gentiles, high and low, rich and poor. Once more, it 
is said, that ‘by the grace of God he tasted death for 
every man ;”* but although the language is strong, and 
seems to be conclusive, some of the advocates of uni- 
versal redemption honestly acknowledge that it does 
not prove the point ; and that there is a reference to the 
“many sons”? mentioned in the following verse, whom 


the Captain of our salvation was appointed to bring to 


glory ;—he tasted death for every one of them. It 
would be tedious to go over all the passages in which 
the universality of the atonement is supposed to be 
taught. I shall conclude with this observation:—That 
the sacred writers do not always use universal terms, 
in the strict and usual sense; that the wor/d sometimes 
signifies a part of the world, and all is put for many ; 
and that it is not by such terms that we are to deter- 
mine the extent of the atonement, but by a view of the 
whole case and all its bearings. 

I shall close this discussion, by calling your atten- 
tion to the objections whieh are advanced against this 
doctrine. 

First, It is objected, that the doctrine of the atone- 


| ment is repugnant to all our notions of justice; for, 


what is more manifestly unjust, than that the innocent 
should suffer for the guilty? But the assumed maxim, 
that it is contrary to justice that a person should suffer 
except for his own sins, is too sweeping, and is not 
agreeable to the common sentiments of mankind. It 
is acknowledged that, in certain cases, one man may 
put himself in the place of another, and bear the conse- 
quences of such substitution. We have an example in 
cases of suretiship; when the surety is compelled to do 
what the principal has failed to perform. There are 
even instances in the matter of life and death, of one 
man engaging to save the life of another by the-sacri- 
fice of his own. Here, however, suretiship is extended 
beyond its due limits, because no man has power to 
give away his own life, and therefore no government 
has a right to accept it. But the principle of substitu- 
tion is recognised and acted upon among men, and can- 
not consistently be condemned, when adopted as a part 
of the Divine administration. "We cannot reasonably. 
find fault with God for doing what is done by ourselves, 
is sanctioned by our laws, and is acknowledged by all 
to be fair and equitable. ‘There are several considera- 
tions which show that, in the present case, it was per- 
fectly justifiable. Christ possessed the necessary quali- 
fication of freedom from the obligation upon all other men 
to suffer death; if he had had sins of his own, for which 
to make satisfaction, he could not have been admitted 
as asubstitute. He was master of his own life as Lord 
of all, could make’a free gift of it, had power to lay it 
down, and power to take it again. No man could take 
it from him; he gave it freely, and the law says Volenti 
nulla fit injuria ;+. he is not injured, when that is done 
to him, to which he has given his deliberate and cor- 
dial consent. God, who might have demanded the 
death of the guilty themselves, being the supreme Law- 
giver, was pleased so far to relax the law, as to allow 
another to die for them. We see that all things con- 
cur to make this transaction accordant with justice. — 
Christ might give his life for us; he gave it freely, and 
his Father accepted it. God certainly knew what was 
proper to be done, what. became his character, what. 
would most effectually uphold the authority and honour 
of his government; and what man or angel will pre- 
sume to arraign the dispensation? In truth, the proper 
question is, whether the Scriptures teach that Christ 
was a propitiatory:sacrifice; and, if they do, objections 
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to the justice of the proceeding are vain and impious, 
because it is past all doubt, that whatever God does 
is right. ik Seah 
In the second place, it is objected, that this doctrine 
represents God as furious and revengeful, delighting in 
the miseries of his creatures, and contented only with 
torments and bloods He would not be appeased, and 
permit sinners to escape, till his Son offered the dread- 
ful sacrifice of himself. This is an unfair, irreverent, 
and malignant representation of a holy and awful truth 
of revealed religion, ‘The Scriptures do indeed ascribe 
wrath, jealousy, and revenge to God, by anthropopathy, 
or the figurative attribution of human sentiments and 
feelings, and even of human members, to him; but 
every person is aware, that the design of such forms of 
speech would be perverted, and great dishonour would 
be done to him by supposing that there is any thing in 
his nature analogous to the commotions and infirmities 
of ours, 
of Him who is all-perfect. Such terms are employed 
solely to assist us in forming an idea of the contrariety 
of sin to his nature and will, of the strong disapproba- 
tion with which he tegards it, and of his fixed determi- 
nation to render the recompense of their deeds to the 
‘transgressors of his law. He has no pleasure in the 
misery of his creatures, abstractly considered, as he 
has assured us with an oath; he is naturally good to 
all, and his tender mercies are over all his works. But 
having given a righteous law to man, he will maintain 
his authority, by executing the penalty upon those who 
violate it: being the Ruler of the world, he will not 
permit the disobedient and rebellious to escape with 
impunity. When we affirm, that avenging justice is 
essential to God, we do not mean to represent him as 
cruel and unrelenting, but as one who must do what is 
right, and will abide by his original law, which de- 
nounced death upon transgressors. When we affirm, 
that he would not pardon sin without an atonement, we 
do not impute to him any want of mercy, but ascribe 


to him the perfection of justice, which required that | 


compensation should be made for the wrong which he 
had sustained, and’ security should be given for the pre- 
servation of his rights and prerogatives. 


In the third place, It is objected, that the doctrine of 


the atonement supposes God to be liable to change, to 
be first angry, and then pacified. But this objection 


might be made to every system of religion which ad-} 


mits that sin is displeasing to God: for the same change 
must take place, when a sinner repents. It might be 
made to prayer, the professed design of which is, to ob- 
tain blessings from him, which he would not otherwise 
have bestowed. The atonement did not make God 
hate sin less than he did before, or excite feelings of 


compassion towards us, which did not formerly exist. 


He loved us before he gave his Son; and sin still is, 
and ever will be, the object of his utmost aversion. The 
effect of the atonement was a change of dispensation, 
which is consistent with immutability of nature. He 
could now extend mercy to those whom he was always 
willing to pardon, but could not pardon honourably, till 
his justice was satisfied. In fact, he demanded an 
atonement, because he does not change ; and, therefore, 
would not revoke his threatening, nor lay aside his ab- 
horrence of sin. They represent him as mutable, who 
assert, that he pardons sin without satisfaction to his 
justice. 

In the fourth place, It is objected, that this doctrine 
Supposes a price to have been paid for our redemption, 
whereas it is represented in the Scriptures as free. This 
objection does not bear particularly upon the doctrine, 
as stated and maintained by us, but it is applicable to 
the Scripture itself, which says, that we are bought 
with a price, and yet declares, that we are saved by 
grace. It is true that the blood of Christ was shed as 
the ransom of our souls; but still, in ot to us, re- 


Far be it from us to conceive so unworthily | 


to 


demption is free, because nothing is given by usin ex- 
change for it, and it is enjoyed by every man who re- 
ceives it with humility and gratitude. Itis farther evi- 
dent, that our redemption is of grace, although the death 
of Christ was the indispensable condition of it, because 
it originated in-the free purpose of God, who might 
have left us ina state of guilt and misery ; because, in 
this scheme, a surety was admitted instead of sinners 
themselves, whom the law had marked out as the ob- 
jects of the penalty; because the surety was chosen 
and appointed by God, on whose part all the advances 
were made; and because the office of redeeming us 
was devolved upon a person so high in dignity, and 
so closely related to God, that his mission will for 


| ever remain a proof of unmerited and ineffable love. 
\** Herein is love, not that we loved God, but that he 


loved us, and sent his Son to be the propitiation for 
our sins.””* aa alle : 

In the fifth place, It is objected, that to suppose 
Christ to have died for our sins, is to suppose him to 
have made an atonement of himself; because, if he is 
God, he was offended as well as his Father. The 
objection is founded on our imperfect knowledge of 
the doctrine of the Trinity; and it is surely absurd to 
oppose to a truth clearly revealed, arguments drawn 
from a subject which surpasses our comprehension. 
Assuming the doctrine of the Trinity, we must pro- 
nounce it to be presumptuous to say that a thing was 
impossible, although Scripture has told us that it was 
done, solely-because we cannot conceive how it was 
done. If there is a plurality of persons in the God- 
head, the union and distinctions of whom we do not 
understand, shall we venture to say, that one of them 
could not act economically in the character of Supreme 
Lawgiver and Judge, and another, in a different nature 
assumed for the purpose, do what was necessary to 
display his justice, and prepare the way for the exer- 
cise of his mercy? There have been many instances 
of human legislators, who, in a private character, gave 
satisfaction to their own laws. ‘That such cases can 
be considered as strictly analogous to the present, I 
will not say; it is certain, however, that in Scripture 
our Redeemer is represented, during his sufferings, not 
as the Lawgiver, but as the subject of the law,—not 
as the equal of the Father, but as his servant. The 

ifficulty of conceiving this arrangement, is not a rea- 

n why we should call in question the fact, that he 
was made under the law, and fulfilled it by his obedi- 
ence and death. 

In the sixth place, An objection is founded on the 
sufferings and death of believers ;, for how could they 
be subject to these evils, if he fully expiated their 
ouilt? When a debt is paid by a surety, the debtor 
is completely and instantly released, because the surety 
was included, as well as the debtor, in the original 
obligation. But, ina case of punishment, where the 
offender alone was the object of the penalty, the ad- 
mission of a substitute, being an act of grace, may be 
accompanied with such conditions as the Lawgiver 
shall choose to prescribe. It was not, therefore, in- 
consistent with justice, that in the present case it 
should be stipulated, that sinners should be pardoned, 
not immediately after they had offended, but at some 
period during their lives; and that, although from that 
moment they should be freed from the sentence of 
eternal death, they should remain under the original 
law of mortality. It was certainly in the power of 
the Supreme Legislator to determine, whether the 
whole penalty, or only a part of it, should be remitted. 
And the efficacy of the atonement appears from the 
removal of the principal part of the penalty, in com- 
parison with which, the evil which is inflicted is as 
nothing, yea, less than nothing. Besides, that evil, 
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in consequence of the atonement, has virtually the. 
nature of a blessing, being corrective and not properly 


penal, subservient to the good of the soul, affordin 
scope for the exercise of many 
ing to prepare the people of God for a happier and 
more perfect state. Death itself proves to be the gate 
of life. A 

With regard to the objection, that the doctrine of 
vicarious punishment is calculated to remove the re- 
straint of salutary fear, and to encourage men to go on 


in sin that grace may abound, it is so stale, and so 


fully refuted by Scripture and experience, that I deem 
it unworthy of any farther notice. 


—>— 


LECTURE LIX. 


ON THE PRIESTLY OFFICE OF CHRIST. 


The Intercession of Christ—Place of Intercession—Its Objects, 
the Elect—Mode of Intercession, Prayer—The subject of it 
—Its Cause or Reason—Christ the only Intercessor—The 


Popish Doctrine of the Intercession of Saints and Angels, 
contrary to Scripture and Reason. 


WE have proved that Jesus Christ is the priest, as 


well as the prophet of his church, and that there were 
two important duties incumbent on him in this eharac- 
ter, sacrifice and intercession. The first he performed 
upon earth, when he died upon the cross; for it has 


appeared that his death was a true and proper sacrifice 


offered to God, to appease his justice, and to obtain 
our eternal redemption. 
FICE by way of eminence, all others being merely types 
of it, and having no efficacy in themselves to expiate 
guilt. We now proceed to speak of his intercession, 
which signifies in general those acts of his priestly 
office, the object of which is to obtain the communica- 
tion of the benefits of his sacrifice to men, for their 
pardon and final salvation.—The proper place of his 
intercession is heaven, into which he entered not long 
after his resurrection, and where he will continue to 
minister till all the ends of his office are accomplished. 
But it is not confined to heaven, for we find him inter- 
ceding in his state of humiliation. In this sense 

understand that passage in the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
in which it is said, that, “in the days of his flesh he 
offered up prayers and supplications to God, with 
strong crying and tears.”** I doubt the propriety of 
this application of it, because the apostle expressly 
declares, that he offered his supplication ‘‘ to Him that 
was able to save him from death,” representing them 
as supplications for himself, that he might be sup- 
ported under his severe afflictions, and ultimately de- 
livered from them. The intercession of Christ signi- 
fies his prayer for us. His prayer on the cross for his 
enemies has also been referred to his intercession, 
‘Father, forgive them, for they know not what they 
do.”’{. Here, however, there is equal reason to doubt. 
If his intercession is prevalent, or if he always obtains 
what he asks in the character of our High Priest, it 
would follow, that all the persons who were concerned 
in his death will be forgiven.—But, although it is cer- 
tain that many of them did afterwards repent, and ac- 
knowledge him to be the Son of God and the Redeemer 
of Israel, we are not warranted by Scripture to say, 
that mercy was extended to the whole multitude that 
demanded his crucifixion, to all the members of the 
Sanhedrim who pronounced him to be worthy of death, 
to Pilate who condemned him, to the Roman soldiers 
who executed the sentence, and to every individual 
who consented to the nefarious deed. We must, 
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irtues, and contribut- 


It was, in truth, THE sAcRI- 


. 


therefore, consider this prayer as expressive of thé 
spirit of charity, which he has. enjoined upon his fol- 
lowers, and of which his own conduct has afforded a 
perfect example. As a man, he forgave his persecu- 
tors, and it was his desire that his Father would for- 
give them. His official prayers are founded on his 
knowledge of the purpose of God with respect to in- 
dividuals; his private prayers on the law, which com- 
mands every man to desire the good of others, and to 
promote it by all lawful means in his power. - But, 
while we leave out these cases, there remains enough 
to show that Christ acted as an intercessor in his state 
of humiliation. As he was often engaged in prayer, 
and sometimes spent whole nights in it, there is no 
doubt that the subject of his supplications was not 
himself alone, but his disciples and his church in 
every age of the world. He told Peter that he had 
prayed for him that his faith might not fail; and on 
the evening before his crucifixion, he presented a 
solemn address to his Father for all his followers, 
which is recorded in the seventeenth chapter of John: 
‘* Neither pray I for these alone, but for them also 
which shall believe on me through their word.’”’* Al- 
though he had not yet died as a propitiation for sin, 
yet he commenced the work of intercession, because 
he was already invested with the priestly office, and 
the atonement would be soon made, from which all 
the efficacy of his prayers is derived. It was allowed 
him to anticipate the work of heaven, because it was 
certain that he would not fail to satisfy the demands 
of justice, and to pay the price of spiritual blessings. 

The Scripture represents the intercession of Christ 
as consisting in his appearance for us in the heavenly 
sanctuary. ‘* Christ is not entered into the holy places 
made with hands, which are the figures of the true; 


but into heaven itself, now to appear in the’presence of © 


God for us.”*+_ When he had risen from the dead, he 
ascended to the celestial temple, the seat of the glorious 
presence of God; and he entered in the character which 
he had sustained upon earth, namely, that of our repre- 
sentative. After his resurrection he showed himself to 
his disciples, with the wounds in his hands, and feet, 
and side, which his enemies had inflicted, and, as no- 
thing is said whieh implies that they afterwards disap- 
peared, it may be supposed that they remained when 
he returned to heaven. This may seem to be confirmed 
by one of the visions of John: ‘I beheld, and lo, in the 
midst of the throne and of the four beasts, and in the 
midst of the elders, stood a lamb as it had been slain ;”f£ 
that is, bearing the marks of a violent death. Hence 
it has been conjectured, that he appears before God 
with the visible tokens of his sufferings in his body, as: 


the Jewish high priest carried into the holy of holies a ~ 


part of the blood of the animal sacrifices, in testimony 
that they had been slain. It is certain, however, that 
this exhibition is not necessary to remind his Father 
of his merits, nor is it for this purpose that it ean be 
conceived to be made. Since it will be acknowledged 

ot to be essential to the design of his ministrations in 

eaven, it may be questioned whether it be consistent 
with the present state of his body; and although it 
would be presumptuous to speak decidedly on a subject 
of which we know so little, it may be said, with some 
appearance of truth, that it is not suitable to our con- 
ceptions of a glorified body, that it should retain any 
vestige of infirmity, any mark, however honourable from 


the manner in which it was acquired, which might in _ 


any degree impair its beauty. Laying aside, therefore, 
this notion, which is more fanciful than solid, we un- 
derstand his “appearance for us in heaven” to signify, 
that he presents himself before God in the body which 
was crucified for our sins, and in the character of our 
High Priest, to plead his atonement as the ground on 


* John xvii. 20. 
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which the blessings of salvation should be communi- 
cated to men. It signifies, not the simple presentation 
of his human nature; for although God manifests him- 
selfin a peculiar manner in the upper world, we are as 
really, though not as sensibly, present with him on earth 
as in heaven; but an official presentation of it, or, in 
other words, a ministration by which the design of 
his office is accomplished. Jesus Christ has left this 
world, but he has not ceased to act as our High Priest. 
He retains his office, and performs its duties in his state 
of exaltation. 

Before I proceed to point out more distinctly the na- 
ture of his intercession, it will be proper to inquire for 
whom he intercedes. We may say, then, that he in- 
tercedes for the elect, whether they are, or afe not ina 
state of grace.—-With regard to those who are not con- 
verted, he does not pray, that, continuing as they-are, 
they should be saved, or that their state should be im- 
mediately changed; but that, at the appointed time, 
they should be brought to the knowledge of the truth: 
“ Other sheep I have, which are not of this fold; them 
also must I bring, and they shal] hear my voice; and 
there shall be one fold, and one shepherd.”* These 
words he spake upon earth, and we cannot doubt that 
he is still as mindful of those who have not yet entered 
into the fellowship of his Church. Although living in 
ignorance and sin, they are dear to him as persons for 
whom he’shed his blood. He looks forward to their 
conversion as the reward of his sufferings; and it is 
owing to his appearance in their behalf, that the Holy 
Spirit is sent to “open their eyes, and to turn them 
from darkness to light, and from the power of Satan 
unto God, that they may receive forgiveness of their 
sins, and inheritance among them which are sanctified 
by faith.” Faith is the gift of God, and is bestowed 
upon those alone for whom our Saviour prays; “for in 
him we are blessed with all spiritual blessings.” 
Enough has been said with respect to this class of the 
objects of his intercession. 

The other class comprehends those who are in a state 
of grace, and of his prayers for them we shall after- 
wards speak. He does not pray for all men who are at 
present alive, or shall hereafter come into existence. 
His intercession is not more extensive than his sacri- 
fice ; and he has told us, that, ‘‘as the good Shepherd, 
he has given his life for the sheep.”’|| He has pointed 
out its limits in the following words: ‘I pray for them: 
I pray not for the world, but for them which thou hast 
given me; for they are thine.’ “ Neither pray I for 
these alone,’—the few disciples who had attached 
themselves to him during his public ministry,—* but 
for them also which shall believe on me through their 
word.”§ Under the Mosaic economy, the names of the 
twelve tribes of Israel were engraven upon twelve pre- 
cious stones in the breast-plate which the high priest 
wore when he appeared before God in the most holy 
place, and in this manner it was signified that he was 
the representative of the whole nation. The twelve 
tribes were typical of believers under the gospel, 
who are the spiritual Israel; and Jesus Christ, their 
representative, bears them upon his heart in the heav- 
enly sanctuary. He remembers them with the most 
tender affection, and manages their affairs with wisdom 
and fidelity. He did not shed his blood at random, as 
would have been the case if the sole design of his death 
had been to render God placable to sinners, and to pave 
the way for the salvation of those who should comply 
with the terms upon which it was offered. ‘*’The Lord 
knoweth them that are his,” for they were given to him 
by his Father, and he has taken them under his protec- 
tion. They live in distant ages; they are scattered 
over the face of the earth; they are placed in different 
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circumstances ;. and some of them are so obscure, such 
solitary and disregarded sojourners in the vale of tears, 
that their nearest neighbours know little of their cha- 
racter, and still less of their wants and sorrows. But 
he is as fully acquainted with the case of each individ- 
ual as if he were the sole object of his care; and hence, 
as he is a merciful, so he is a faithful High Priest, who 
does not neglect the interest of the poorest and meanest 
of his followers. He observes them all, who said to 
Nathanael, ‘“* When thou wast under the fig-tree, I saw 
thee.’”* 

In his intercession, Jesus Christ expresses his de- 
sire for the salvation of his people. We have seen 
that he appears for them in the presence of God; but 
that something more is implied than the simple pre- 
sentation of himself in our nature, we may infer from 
his own information: “I will pray the Father, and he 
will send you another Comforter.’’ We know that, 
in reference to men, prayer is the offering up of their 
desires to God for the blessings which they need ; and 
we have no reason to think that, in the present case, 
the meaning is materially different. 

Prayer is not inconsistent with the dignity of the 
human nature of our Saviour, as united to the second 
Person of the Trinity, and at present in a state of ex- 
altation. In that nature he executed his offices during 
his residence upon earth, and in the same nature he 
continues to perform the duties of his priesthood. It 
is now glorified; but it is essentially the same as it 
was in its state of humiliation. It then was, and it 
still is, a creature, and consequently is dependent upon 
God, and cannot therefore be dishonoured or degraded 
by an act which flows from that dependence, or be- 
longs to any office with which it is invested. ‘We 
have seen that it was not deified when it became the 
nature of him who is God; and although, being now 
above all want, the man Christ Jesus does not stand 
in need of prayers for himself, as related to men, who 
are encompassed with ‘sins and infirmities, and have 
no resources in themselves, he may be conceived to 
pray for them without any diminution of his dignity. 
What, indeed, can be more honourable to him than to 
interpose between God and the human race, and to 
obtain, by his requests, the supplies of the Holy Spirit, 
by which thousands and millions are sanctified and 
comforted ? . 

Prayer, among men, signifies not only mental de- 
sire, but also the use of words in which the desire is 
expressed. Whether it has the same meaning when 
it is ascribed to our Intercessor in heaven, we are 
We are certain that, even upon 
earth, words are not necessary to inform God of our 
desires, although, in respect of ourselves and others, 
they serve a variety of valuable purposes. It is pos- 


‘sible, therefore, that they are not employed in the in- 


tercession of Christ, and that it is represented as con- 
sisting in praying to the Father, solely in accommoda- 
tion to our ideas and usages, while nothing more is 
meant than that he desires the salvation of his people, 
and his desire is known to his Father. But we do not 
venture to deliver a positive opinion upon a point so 
obscure, and the determination of which would con- 
tribute nothing to our edification. - 

But although the prayer of Christ, in his present 
state, is materially the same with that of men, we 
must separate from our notion of his intercession every 
adjunct which arises from human infirmity, and con- 
ceive of it as different from the prayers which he 
offered up upon earth, “ with strong crying and tears.” f 
At the same time, we must beware of going to the 
opposite extreme, as some Divines have done, who 
talk of his intercession as authoritative. They do not 
mean that his prayers are commands, peremptory 
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orders that what he asks should be done, but that he 
speaks as one who has a right to be heard. Yet, al- 
though it be true that he has a title to receive the 
blessings of salvation for his people, because he pur- 
chased them with his blood, it 
improper to suppose, that the knowledge of this right 
gives such a tone to his prayers as would change them 
into simple volitions. -This would be improper, be- 
cause they are the prayers of one who, whatever is his 
present dignity, and how great soever is his merit, still 
sustains the character of a minister or servant, and be- 
cause it would destroy the nature of intercession, by 
substituting for desire an intimation of will. To inter- 
cede, is to ask something from another. Now, al- 
though our Redeemer does not ask like us, who ought 
to be humble from a consciousness of unworthiness, 
yet he undoubtedly continues to feel, and to express, 
the same reverence for the majesty and authority of his 
Father, by which he was distinguished upon earth. 
The passage upon which this view of his intercession 
is founded, gives countenance to it only as it appears 
in translations, and particularly in our own: * Father, 
I will that they also whom thou hast given me be with 
me where I am, that they may behold my glory, which 
thou hast given me.’’* Some critics have supposed 
that the word $a, I will, is expressive of authority. 
It is acknowledged that it does sometimes convey this 
idea; but it is only from the circumstances in which it 
is used that this sense can be inferred; because, in 
other cases, and, I may add, most frequently, it mere- 
ly imports simple volition, or desire. When our Lord 
said to the Syrophenician woman, yenbura cos ds Bertie, 
‘* Be it unto thee even as thou wilt,’’} 6’ can admit 
the sense only of desiring or wishing. 'The meaning 
is evidently the same, when he said to the two sons 
of Zebedee, +s Gerere roincw dus; ** What would ye that 
I should do for you?’’{ It would be easy to make a 
large collection of examples. The common interpre- 
tation of the word, therefore, should be retained, un- 
less there be a good reason for deviating from it; and 
in the present case there is none, except the mistaken 
idea that, by introducing the notion of authority, we 
shall add dignity to the intercession of Christ, and 
more clearly discriminate between his prayers and 
those of sinful men. But critics and commentators 
should beware of forming doctrines, however plausi- 
ble, and even although true, from passages and words 
in which they are not contained. They have com- 
mitted this error, I apprehend, in the case before us, 
They have affixed an arbitrary sense to the verb saa, 
and, in doing so, have missed their own end; for, in 
attempting to give a more exalted idea of the inter- 
cession of Christ, they have destroyed its nature, as 
was formerly observed, by representing it, not as 
prayer, which he himself calls it, but as an authorita- 
tive volition. The proper translation of the word is 
not volo, but velim, in Latin; and in English, not I 
will, but I would; that is, ‘1 desire that. those whom 
thou hast given me may be with me.’ 

I shall now point out, in some particulars, the sub- 
ject of his intercession. 

First, He prays that his disciples may be preserved 
in a state of grace: ‘* Holy Father, keep through thine 
own name those whom thou hast given me.”’ * I-pra 
not that thou shouldest take them out of the world, but 
that thou shouldest keep them from the eyil.”|| The 
blessing for which he prays is protectionsiitot from the 
violence of men, but from the evil of sin, or the evil 
one, ** who, as a roaring lion, walketh about, seeking 
whom he may deyour.”” One great design of his in- 
tercession is, to prevent his followers from being over- 
come by temptation, from yielding to the terrors and 


* John xvii 24, 


+t Matt. xv 28. 
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ould be altogether 


os 


allurements by which their constancy is tried, and to 
cherish the principle of grace in their souls, exposed as 
it is to the operation of causes which are hostile to its 
growth, and threaten its very existence. ‘Simon, Si- 
mon, Satan hath desired to have you, that he may 
sift you as wheat; but I have prayed for thee, that thy 
faith fail not.”’* We learn from the example of Peter, 
to what length a believer would go, if he were left to 
himself. In the moment of peril, he denied his Lord; 


| and, adding profaneness to treachery, he denied him 


with oaths and imprecations. _ What restrained him 
from a total renunciation of his connexion with Christ, 
and from becoming a final apostate, like Judas? It was 
the prayer of our Intercessor which upheld his wayer- 
ing faith, as his arm had once saved him from sinking 


‘in the water, and rekindled the dying flame of love in 


his breast. Itis a consoling truth, that believers can- 
not fall from a state of grace; but their stability is not 
owing to their own wisdom, and vigilance, and activity. 
‘“‘ Because I live,”’ says their Redeemer, * ye shall live 
also.”{ By seasonable but imperceptible communica- 
tions of grace, the tendency of their hearts to evil is 
checked before it has carried them beyond a state of 
salvation; their holy dispositions, however faint and 
languid they may become, are preserved from expiring ; 
and they live on, amidst fears, and dangers, and fail- 
ures, till the feeble germ of life burst forth into immor- 
tal vigour and luxuriance. - ; 
Secondly, He prays that their persons and services 
may be accepted. When they first believed, they were 
received into the favour of God; but they could not 
long retain themselves in this happy state. Every day 
they commit sin; which implies the same moral turpi- 
tude, and the same guilt, in the case of a believer as of 
an unbeliever. Every day, therefore, the fellowship 
between God and them would be broken, if Christ did 
not continue to officiate in their name, and obtain, by 
his intercession, the pardon of their transgressions. 
His appearance before the throne of God secures, that, 
although they may incur the displeasure and chastise- 
ment of their heavenly Father, they shall not fall under 
his curse; that, although the comfortable sense of his 
love may be suspended, it shall not be utterly taken 
from them. ‘*If any man sin, we have an Advocate 
with the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous.”{ Their 
duties are holy, being performed under the influence of 
the Spirit of grace; but they are imperfect. .'There is 
often a mixture of improper motives. There is a want 
of intenseness of feeling and affection. The mind wan- 
ders in devotional exercises; and love is, in some de- 
gree, divided between God and the world. But the law 
requires absolute perfection, and its demands are not 
abated in consequence of the mediation of Christ. 
Hence, if the best duties of the saints were weighed in 
the balance of the sanctuary, they would be found not 
to be of standard weight, If God should act according 
to justice,—and this is his rule of procedure towards 
those who presume to approach to him in their own - 
name,—they would be rejected. But this consequence, 
which would be fatal to the hopes of believers, is pre- 
vented by the interposition of our Saviour, who inter- 
cedes for their acceptance on the ground of his own ~ 
merits. What is good in their works, God approves, 
because it is the effect of his own grace... Whatis evil 
he forgives, in consideration of the atonement which he 
offered for them, who now ministers.continually before © 
him. We are commanded ‘ to offer to God the sacri- 
fice of praise,’ and all our sacrifices, ** by him,;”’|} be- 
cause they will be pleasing to God only when presented 
by his Son, who-can so powerfully recommend them. 
The object of his intercession is, that the Holy Spirit 
may be given, to enable believers to walk in the path 


* Luke xxii.31. t1 John ii. 1. 


{ Jobn xiy.. 19: 
|| Heb. xii. 15. 


of obedience, and so to assist their humble endeavours 


to serve God that they shall find favour in his sight. 
We are ‘accepted in the Beloved.” ‘ O Lord God of 
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‘hosts, hear my prayer: give ear, O God of Jacob. Be-. 


hold, O God our shield, and look upon the face of thine 
anointed.”’** It has been supposed, with much proba- 
bility, that the following passage is a figurative descrip- 
tion of this part of his intercession, and. that he is the 
angel who is represented as ministering at the altar: 
** And another angel came and stood at the altar, having 
a golden censer; and there was given unto him much 
incense, that he should offer it with the prayers of all 
_ Saints upon the golden altar which was before the throne. 
And the smoke of the incense, which came with the 
prayers of the saints, ascended up before God out of the 
angel’s hand.” ; ’ 

In the third place, He answers the charges which 
are brought against his disciples. Satan is called “the 
accuser of .the brethren,” and is said ‘to accuse them 
before God day and night.”+  These.are not words 
without meaning, We cannot give a distinct account 
of his proceedings; but itis evident that he does ad- 
vance charges against the people of God, some of which 
are false, and require no refutation, as: was the. charge 
of hypocrisy against Job ; but some also are true, being 
founded upon the sins which they have actually com- 
mitted. If their consciences at the same time bear tes- 
timony against them, their minds.must be in great dis- 
tress, and they will feel the necessity of an advocate to 
plead their cause, and to prevent the sentence of con- 
demnation from being pronounced, which they so justly 
deserve. Such an advocate is Jesus Christ, who re- 
plies to every accusation, and assigns valid reasons 
why his clients should be acquitted. ‘* Who shall Jay 
any thing to the charge of God’s elect?” It is God that 
justifieth; who is he that condemneth? It is Christ 
that died, yea, rather, that is risen again, who is even 
at the right hand of God, who also maketh intercession 

_ for us.’’|} When Satan stood at the right hand of Jo- 
shua, the high priest, to resist him, ‘*‘ The Lord said 
unto Satan, The Lord rebuke thee, O Satan; even the 
Lord that hath chosen Jerusalem, rebuke thee: is not 
this a brand plucked out of the fire?’ And the Angel 
said, the Angel of the covenant, who is here called 
Jenovan, “Take away the filthy garments from him. 
And unto him he said, Behold, I have caused thine ini- 
quity to pass from thee, and I will clothe thee with 
change of raiment.’’§ 

Lastly, He prays for the eternal happiness of his fol- 
lowers in heaven. ‘+I will that they also whom thou 
hast given me may be with me where I am, to behold 
my glorys’’f Our faithful High Priest will not desist 
from his work till it be finished. As he died, so he 
lives for his followers, and will continue to intercede 
for them till they come to the perfect enjoyment of sal- 
vation. Having gone into heaven, he will draw them 
to himself; Every man will follow in his order; and 
the mansions which he has prepared for them, will be 
filled with a glorious and happy company, redeemed 
with his blood, “ out of all nations, and kindreds, and 
peoples, and tongues.’? -When the righteous die, we 
lament the loss which the church has sustained by the 
removal of persons whose wisdom and virtues edified 
and adorned it, and we regret that they have not been 
permitted to remain longer upon earth. When our pi- 
ous friends are taken from us, we are apt to give way 
to the violence of our feelings, and to mourn as if asad 
ealamity had befallen them. But should we not con- 
sider, that the event which we deplore is to them un- 
‘speakable gain, the end of their faith, and the comple- 
tion of their hope? They have gone to behold him 
whom they love, and to rejoice for ever in his presence. 


* Eph.i. 6. Ps. Ixxxiv. 8,9. + Revovili. 3,4. °$ Ib: xii..10. 
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answer of the Father to the prayer of his Son. 


This is a pleasing view of the 


321 - 


Should we not remember that, in this case, the prayers 
of Christ have prevailed over ourwishes and entreaties ? 
For why have they died at this time? Has death come 
by chance, or by the blind-operation of natural causes ? 
Have they fallen without special appointment? . Had 
heaven no concern in what has taken place upon earth ? 


If not a sparrow perishes without the knowledge of 


God, still less ean it be supposed that a-good man 
leaves the world without his call. His death is the 
It is 
the means of introducing into the presence of the 
Saviour, and into the embraces of his love, his dear 
disciples, for whom he shed his precious blood. He 
desires that they should be with him, and this messen- 
ger is sent to conduct them to their home. This is the 
reason that our tears, and sighs, and fervent supplica- 


tions, were of no avail; for how could they succeed in 


opposition to the prayer of the qyrorerss Intercessor! 
eath of believers. It 
shows us that itis indeed a blessing to them} and, as 


it is calculated. to moderate: our sorrow, so-it should 


make us pray for their life, with entire resignation to 
the will of the Head of the. Church. itt a 

There is a passage, which, at first sight, may seem 
to.contradict what has been said concerning the inter- 
cession of Christ in the heavenly state: ‘At that day 
ye shall ask in my name: and I say not unto you, that I 
will pray the Father for you.’’* But, as in other pas- 
sages he expressly affirms that he would pray for them, 
we must attempt to reconcile them with that now quo- 
ted; and the task is not difficult. His intention in the 
words before us was, not to deny that he would inter- 
cede for his followers, but to guard them against mis- 
taking the design of his intercession, and thinking that - 
there.is some reluctance on the part of his Father to be- 
stow blessings upon them, which his prayers. were ne- 
cessary- to overcome. Accordingly, he adds—* For the 
Father himself loveth you; because ye have loved me, 
and believed that I came out from God.’’+ He would 
have us know, and remember, that the love of the Fa- 
ther is the source of all spiritual blessings, and that his 
intercession is necessary only as the channel in which 
they are conveyed. 

The Scripture speaks of the intercession of the Holy 
Ghost; but we must beware of conceiving of it as if it 
were of the same nature with the intercession of Christ. 
‘“‘ Likewise the Spirit also helpeth our infirmities ; for 
we know not what we should pray for as we ought; but 
the Spirit itself maketh intercession for us, with groan- 
ings which cannot:be uttered.” The Holy Ghost is 
not a mediator between. us and God, for there is only 
one, the man Christ Jesus. He intercedes for believers 
not personally, but by his influences ; not without them, 
but within them. Their prayers are not presented by 
him to the Father;> but he enables them to intercede 
for themselves, by teaching them what they should 
pray for, and by exciting them to pray with importu- 
nity, and in the exercise of faith. 

The intercession of Christ was typified by the ‘en- 
trance of the Jewish high priest into the most holy 
place, where he sprinkled the blood of the sacrifices, 
and burnt incense before the mercy-seat. It is not, 
however, enough to say that such was the procedure 
under the legal economy, when we are inquiring into 
the reason of the intercession of our Saviour. . It is cer- 
tain that a type and a prophecy must be fulfilled; but 
nei the’one nor the other is the cause of the event 
to ch it relates. An event does not take place be- 
cause it was prefigured or foretold; but the type was 
instituted and the prediction was delivered, because the 
event was predetermined. Jesus Christ does not inter- 
cede because thehigh priest of the law went.into the 
holy of holies, after he had offered the anniversary 


. * Jolin xvi. 26. + Ib. 27. { Rom, vill. 26. 
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atonement; but’the high 
- before the propitiatory, to represent the ascension of our 


Redeemer, and his ministry in heaven. 


. 


The true reason of his intercession appears fram some 
things which have been already said. The imperfec- 
tion of the services of the saints requires that he should 
recommend them to God, because in themselves, even 
although they proceed from a principle of grace, they 
would not beara strict examination, and according ‘to 
the rules of justice would be rejected. There could be 
no acceptable religion without the intercession of Christ. 
His sacrifice upon the cross laid the foundation of reli- 
gion ; but it could not be maintained if he did not con- 
tinue to mediate, and by the presentation of himself and 
his merits, to secure the covenant of peace from being 
broken. The dispensation of grace must be so con- 
ducted in every part of it, that the holiness of God 
shall shine with uncl ed splendour. With this view 
he avoids immediate commerce with men, in the best 
of whom there are remains of sin. Between himself 
and them, he has placed “our Redeemer, by whom all 
his perfections have been glorified, that, bestowing 
every favour upon men, and accepting their services 
solely for his sake, he may appear in the eommunica- 
tions of his grace to be the Holy One, who is * of 
purer eyes than to behold iniquity, and cannot look upon 
evil.” Contemplating an awful Being who has pub- 
lished a law which demands perfection, and denounced 
punishment against every violation of it, the most emi- 
nent saints would be alarmed, and say, We cannot 
serve him. But the interposition of a person nearly 
related to them, who is a partaker of their nature, and 
has a feeling of their infirmities, authorises their hum- 

‘ble confidence, and revives their expiring hopes. Con- 
scious of defects in their best services, they yet venture 
to engage in them, because by him they are presentéd 
with acceptance to the Father. His intercession is ne- 
cessary for the glory of God, and the encouragement of 
his people; and this is the reason that it constitutes an 
eccential part of his priestly office. ‘* Wherefore he is 
able also to Save them to the uttermost that come unto 
God by him, seeing he ever liveth to make intercession 
for them. For such a high priest became us, who is 
holy, harmless, undefiled, separate from sinners, and 
made higher than the heavens. Re ; 

It is acknowledged by ‘Christians of all denomina- 
tions, if Unitarians are excepted, whose claim to the 
Christian name we do not admit, that our exalted Re- 
deemer intercedes for us in the heavenly sanctuary; but 
by a large class of them, a doctrine is maintained which 
entrenches upon this part of his sacerdotal office. You 


will perceive that I refer to the church of Rome, which 


teaches that there are other intercessors with God, 
namely, angels and glorified saints. The council of 
Trent “commands all bishops and others, who are em- 
ployed in instructing the people, to teach the faithful, 
according to the practice of the Catholic and Apostolic 
church from the earliest times, the consent of the Fa- 
thers, and the decrees of Holy Councils, that the saints 
reigning with Christ offer prayers to God for men.; that 
itis good and useful to invoke them, and to betake our- 
selves to their prayers and assistance in order to obtain 
blessings from God through his Son; that those who 
deny that the saints, enjoying eternal felicity in heaven, 
ought to be invoked, or who assert either that they do 
not pray for men, or that the invocation of them is idol- 
atry, and is contrary to the word of God, and i ous 
to the honour of Jesus Christ, the only Mediator be- 
tween God and man, hold an impious opinion.” To 
prove that to employ the saints as intercessors, is not 
derogatory to the honour of Christ, or inconsistent with 


the acknowledgment that he is the only mediator, a dis- 
| Virgin of virgins, pray for us. 
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priest was appointed to appear | 
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tinction has been coined, of which there is not a vestige 
in the Scriptures, between a mediator of redemption 
and a mediator of intercession. The former character 
belongs exclusively to him}; the latter is shared by the 
saints. The books of devotion in the Chureh of Rome, 
are full, not only of prayers to God that, for the merits 
and prayers of the saints, he would save the worship- 
pers from guilt and eternal damnation, but also of 
prayers to them, that they would pray to God in behalf 
of those who call upon them, How often is the bles- _ 
sed Virgin in particular thus addressed, ‘+ Sancta Ma- 
ria, ora pro nobis.” * Sancta Det genetriz, ora pro 
nobis.” “ Virgo virginum, ora pro nobis.”’* Similar , 
prayers are offered up to all the apostles, and to all the 
saints in thé ealendar, and likewise to the angels who 
are also advanced to the dignity of mediators. _** Sanete 
Michael, ora pro nobis.” * Sancte Gabriel, ora pro no- 
bis.” ** Omnes sancti angeli et archangeli, orale pre 
nobis.” + nie e 

In the primitive times, those who had died for reli- 
gion were held in great veneration. Their names were 
mentioned with honour: the day of their martyrdom, 
which was called their birth-day, because they then en- 
tered into glory, was celebrated, and the Christians as- 
sembled at their tombs to offer up prayers to God, and 
to excite themselves to faith and patience by the solemn 
recollection of their virtues.. But they did not worship 
the saints, nor for the first three centuries was any me- 
diator acknowledged but Jesus Christ alone. _ In pro- 
cess of time, however, men began to give high titles to 
the departed saints, and to address them, at first, it may 
be, after the manner of an orator apostrophising those 
who are absent; but those addresses grew into prayers, 
the object of which was to obtain their good offices in 
heaven, where their interest was supposed to be great. 
** Those who are well,” says Theodorit, ** ask the pre- 
servation of their health, and those who are struggling 
with any disease, deliverance from their sufferings; the 
childless ask children, and such as are sent upon a jour- | 
ney entreat the saints to be their companions and their 
guides on the way; not approaching to them as gods, 
but supplicating them as divine men, and beseeching 
them to be intercessors for them.” Thus the founda- 
tion was laid, upon which an immense fabric of idola- 
try was reared by the church of Rome, where the wor- 
ship of saints is established by law. These are such 
persons as the pope has canonized, or declared by a sol- 
emn act to be proper objects of worship. Some of them 
were unquestionably good men, although unworthy of 
this honour, which is due only to God and his Son; but 
others are doubtful characters, or ruffians and impos- 
tors, whose names should not be mentioned but in terms 
of execration, or imaginary beings who never existed 
but in fabulous legends. 

Protestants have, with good reason, rejected the no- 
tion of angelical and human intercessors. There is not 
one word in the Scriptures to favour it, or rather it is 
expressly condemned by them. The worship of angels 
is one of the corruptions against which Paul warns us, 
in the Epistle to the Colossians ; and still less, surely, 
is religious honour to be given to the saints, who are 
of an inferior nature. The pretended practice of the — 
church from the earliest ages, (I call it pretended, be- 
cause the practice was unknown in the primitive times, ) 
the consent of fathers and the decrees of councils, are 
lighter than vanity in the estimation of those who con- 
sider human authority as of no value in matters of reli- 
gion, and weigh all doctrines in the balance of the sanc- 
tuary. 
speak not according to this word, it is because there is 
no light in them.” ; _ 


¢ 


* Holy Mary, pray for us. Holy mother of God, pray for us. 


‘t+ Holy Michael, pray for us. Holy Gabriel, pray for us. 
All holy angels and archangels, pray for us. 


‘To the law and to the testimony; if they  . 


~~, 


It is unnecessary to add any other argument against 
this doctrine, besides the want of scriptural authority ; 
but we may observe, that the intercession of the saints 
presupposes that they hear our prayers, and are ac- 
quainted with our circumstances. But this is a gratui- 
tous assumption. How can Papists prove that the 
saints in heaven know what is passing upon earth? To 
us it should seem, that being creatures limited in their 
powers, and confined to a particular place, they cannot, 
in a world so distant from ours, see what is done and 
hear what is spoken by men. The doctrine under con- 
sideration imports that they-are omnipresent or omnis- 
cient ; for how could the blessed virgin, for example, 
otherwise have any knowledge of the prayers which are 
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addressed to her at the same time in ten thousand_ 


places, and.it may be by millions of individuals? To 
say that the saints see all things in God, must mean, 
if it have any meaning, that they are: endowed with the 
gift of omniscience, or at least that God reveals to them 
what he knows; that is, when men pray to the saints, 
God informs them that they are praying, and what are 
their desires, and thus qualifies them to be their inter- 
cessors. But where is the proof? For all this we 
have no evidence, except the evidence of the infallible 
church, the mother of lies and all abominations. 

It has been said, that it is as lawful to ask the saints 
in heaven, as the saints upon earth, to pray for us. Be- 
tween the two cases, however, there is this difference, 
that we have a command in the one case, but none in 
the other; that the saints on earth hear us, while we 
have reason to think that those in heaven do not; that 
we do not pray to the saints upon earth, but merely re- 
quest them; and that we do not consider them as. inter- 
cessors in the sense of the Roman church, but simply 
as friends who will join with us in supplication to him 
who is the hearer of prayer. We use no such form as 
the following, but look upon it as in the highest degree 
impious, although it is found among the prayers of the 
Antichristian church: ‘Let the intercession of such a 
person, we beseech thee, O Lord, recommend us, that 
what we cannot obtain by our own merits, we may pro- 
cure by his patronage.” s 

I would ask the abettors of this idolatrous worship, 
Why should the saints intercede for us? Is it because 
Jesus Christ has not interest enough with his Father to 
obtain for us the blessings which we need? This, I 
presume, they will not dare to affirm, in the face of the 
express declaration, that he is able, hy his intercession, 
to save us to the uttermost? Is it because he is. so 
great that we may not venture upon an immediate ap- 
proach to him? ‘This notion is contrary to his own in- 
vitation to come to him, which is accompanied with a 
promise of rest to our souls. Is it because the saints 
are more nearly allied to us, being men like ourselves ? 
The supposition is false, because our High Priest is 
also a man, bone of our bone, and flesh of our flesh, and 
has had full experience of our infirmities. Is it be- 
cause the saints are more disposed to sympathise with 
us? Here also they err to their own ruin, and the dis- 
honour of our Redeemer, who as much excels all angels 
and all men in love and pity, asin dignity. ‘* We have 
not a High Priest who cannot be touched with a feel- 
ing of our infirmities, but was in all points tempted as 
we are.”* Upon him alone, therefore, we will de- 
pend, and say, in opposition both to Popish and to Pa- 
gan idolatry, which are indeed substantially the same, 
with only a change of names, ‘‘’Though there be that 
are called gods, whether in heaven or in carth, (as 
there be gods many, and lords many,) but to us there 
is one God, the Father, of whom are all things, and we 
in him; and one Lord Jesus Christ, by whom are all 
things, and we by him.” | And if some men will still 
put their trust in beings, great in power, it is acknowl- 
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edged, and elevated to the highest honours, but less 
than nothing when compared with Him upon whom we 
rely, we will add, ‘* Their rock is not .as our Rock, even 
our enemies themselves being judges.’’* | 


—_—. 
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CHRIST’S STATE OF HUMILIATION. 


Distinction between the*°Condescension and Humiliation of 
Christ.—Circumstances of Humiliation; in his Birth, bis 
Subjection to the Law, the Events of his Life, his Death, and 
bis Burial,—Opinions respecting his “ Descent into Hell.’ 
THERE are two states in which our Redeemer may 

be viewed, very different in. themselves, hut both ne- 

cessary to the execution of his offices. The one ex- 
hibits him humbled and abased; the other exhibits him 
exalted and glorified. The first was not expected by 
the Jews, for reasons well known, and formerly men- 
tioned. Their notions were natural to men who, disre- 
garding the Scriptures, or attending to those parts of 

‘them alone which were congenial to their feelings and 

inclinations, permitted imagination to fill up the general 

outline of the character of the Messiah, as the deliverer 
of the people of God. What, indeed, should any man 
have expected when he first heard of the descent of the 

Somof God to the earth, but that he would appear in 

circumstances corresponding to his native dignity, and 

be revéaled to mortal eyes by the rays of his Godhead, 
giving splendor to the veil of humanity which attem- 
pered his glory to our weakness? Might it not have 
been expected that his advent would be signalized by 
signs in heaven, and signs on earth; that the celes- 
tial spirits would wait upon him in a visible- form; 


that princes and kings would lay their crowns and 


sceptres at his feet; that all the tribes of mankind, 
and in particular the nation of the Jews, would wel- 
come him with shouts of joy and triumph; and that 
now, if upon any occasion, the words of prophecy would 
receive a literal fulfilment, that seas, and mountains, 
and forests, would break out into a universal chorus of 
praise ? ‘* But God’s thoughts are not as our thoughts.” 
Our Saviour did not come unnoticed to all the world, 
though but few were apprised of the arrival of the illus- 
trious visitant. A great part of his life was spent in 
privacy and obscurity ; when he came forward upon the 
public stage, he had to encounter the contempt and ri- 
dicule of the majority of his countrymen, and his short 
career terminated in ignominy and blood. ll this, al- 
though foretold by the prophets, had been overlooked 
by the Jews, and hence the bitter disappointment which 
they felt, and the scorn with which they rejected his 
claims: ‘* How can this man save us !” 

The design of this lecture is to trace the several steps 
of his humiliation. : 

A distinction has been made between the condescen- 
sion and the humiliation of Christ; the former consist- 
ing in the assumption of our nature, and the latter in 
his subsequent abasement and sufferings. The reason 
why the assumption of our nature is not accounted a 
part of his humiliation, is, that he retains it in his state 
of exaltation. The distinction seems to be favoured by 
Paul, who represents him as first ‘‘ being made in the 
likeness of men,” and then ‘“‘ when he was found in 
fashion as aman, humbling himself, and becoming obe- 
dient to the death of the cross.” Perhaps this is a 
more accurate view of the subject; but it has not been 
always attended to by. Theological writers, some of 
whom have considered the incarnation as a part of his 
humiliation. AS we have already spoken of the incar- 
a 
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and wonders. But; in every other respect, nothing 
could be more lowly than his entrance’upon this earthly 
scene. His mother, indeed, was a deseendant from the 
family which once swayed the sceptre in Jerusalem ; 
but this was only a nominal honour, which did not pro- 
tect her and her offspring from the contempt with which 
poverty-is regarded by the world. It is an empty hom- 
age which is paid to the children of-kings, who, for 
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nation, it is not necessary to settle the propriety of in- 
ing it at present. . ; 

Mjaeus Ohriet did Gott Wetiis his assumed nature from 
heaven, as some have dreamed, affirming that the virgin 
was merely the conduit or channel through which it 
passed ; nor was it formed like the body of Adam, out. 
of the dust of the ground. It was, indeed, miraculously 
conceived ; but it was composed, like the body of every 
human being, of the substance of his mother. He was 
literally ‘bone of our bone, and flesh of our flesh.” 
Had his nature not been derived from the same stock 
with ours, but only resembled it, there would not have 
been such a relation between us as should have rendered 
his mediation available for our good. If it was neces- 
sary that the precepts of the law which we had viola- 
ted, should be fulfilled, and its.perlalty should be exe- 
cuted, the surety mueige one of ourselves, that his obe- 
dience and sufferings might. be so far accounted ours, 
as to be imputed to us for our justification. Now, there 
was only one way in which he could bea partaker of 
our nature, namely, by being conceived and born of a 
woman; and surely it was the first step of his humilia- 
tion, that he submitted to a process by which, though 
all things were created by him, he was placed upon 
a level with his own creatures. He thus bécame a 
child, which, although it possesses all the elements of 
our nature, is considered as an imperfect being, because 
its faculties are ina dormant state; and, although des- 
tined afterwards to display the powers of intellect, it 
differs only in shape from the young of the irrational 
tribes. As we have no reason to snppose that, at this 
period, there was any other distinction between him and 
other infants, except his exemption from the taint of 
original sin, we may say that, when he was born, he 
knew not into what place he had come, was capable 
only of those sensations which every living being must 
feel as soon as it comes into contact with external objects, 
without being able to reflect upon them, and was help- 
less and entirely dependent upon others. Let us re- 
member, that we are describing the state of him whois 
now ‘‘ King of kings,’’ and ‘ Lord of lords,” and -was 
then, ‘God over all blessed for ever.” The apostle 
Paul, when speaking of this subject, makes use of a 
very strong expression, é<vrcy exeyaoe,* which our trans- 
lators have rendered with a license in which they have 
rarely indulged: ‘* He made himself of no reputation ;” 
while they ought to have said, ‘* He emptied himself.’ + 
It is evident that Paul does not mean that he divested 
himself of his glory literally, but only economically ; 
that is, he as effectually concealed it as if he had laid 
it entirely aside. No trace of Divine perfections could 
be seen in a new-born child. He who is greater than 
all, appeared in the lowest. stage of human existence. 

Tn addition to the circumstance of his birth, let us at- 
tend to the meanness of his condition. Judging accord- 
ing to our ideas of fitness, we might have expected that 
he would be the son of a mighty princess; that the 
place of his birth would be amagnificent palace; and 
that the king and the nobles of Judea would be assem- 
bled to receive, with every demonstration of reverence 
and joy, this wonderful child, whose career would be 
so glorious, and whose future empire would extend over 
heaven and earth. But this expectation was not real- 
ized in a single particular. There were, indeed, some 
circumstances which shed a transient splendour on his 
birth, as the appearance of angels, who announced it 
to the shepherds in the fields of Bethlehem, and the 
Visit of the eastern Magi, who, conducted by a miracu- 
lous star, came to adore him, and to present their gifts. 
God would not permit his Son to come into the world 
altogether unnoticed ; and, in his depo LbesaiBnt, 
he bore testimony to him whom men despised, by signs. 
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* He emptied, or divested himself. 


are forgotten when all their former glory is obscured by 
the meanness of their present condition. Mary was a 
woman in the most humble rank of society ;, and her 
husband was a mechanic, who earned his bread by the 
labour of his hands. The most illustrious female, it is 
true, was unworthy to be the mother of the Son of God, 
and her station would have reflected no dignity upon 
him; but we must judge, at present, by a human stand- 
ard, and, in this view, he humbled himself, when he 
stooped to be born of the wife of a carpenter.  ~ 

Conformable to the lowly station of his mother, was 
the place where he first drew the breath of life. He 
was born in Bethlehem, that prophecy might be ful- 
filled; but Bethlehem was not the chief city of the 
kingdom. — It was little among the thousands of Judah, 
celebrated, indeed, as the city of David, but a small 
town at some distance from the capital. .In Bethle- 
hem, although the city ef David, his illustrious Son 
did mot meet with an honourable reception. When 
Joseph and Mary arrived’ there, it was so crowded 
with strangers, who had assembled in obedience to 
the decree of the emperor, to be enrolled, that there 
was no room for them in the inn. ~ They, therefore, 
took up their residence in a stable; and there was he 
brought forth who was to rule over the house of Jacob 
for ever. In. this obscure manner-did he make his 
appearance upon earth. - No person knew who he was 
but his parents, and a few shepherds who had received 
information from a heavenly messenger. Others, who 
might accidentally hear of the event, would consider 
him as the lowest of the low, on account of the hum- 
ble cireumstances of his parents, and the unusual place 
of his nativity. Who would have thought of search- 
ing for the Redeemer of Israel, and the Son of the 
Most High, in an out-house appropriated to the use 
of cattle? Who would have supposed, if he had by 
chance seen an infant lying in a manger, and attended 
by two unknown individuals, that this was he of whose 
advent and glory prophets had spoken im strains of 
enraptured eloquence? Who could have recognised 
in this unpromising form, the Saviour of the human 
race, the future Judge of angels and men? 

“When the fulness of the time was come, God sent 
forth his Son, made of a woman, made under the law.’’* 
Attend to the important fact, that he was made under 
the law, for it was.an eminent part of his humiliation, 
and, at the same time, accounts for the other particu- 
lars in which it consisted. You will perhaps ask, 
how he could be humbled by subjection to the law, 
Since this is the necessary condition of all men, and 
all angels; and it is the glory as well as the happiness 


to say, that his humiliation appears.from the consider- 
ation, that he of whom we speak was more than a 


for, although his subjection to it was the act of his 
person, as were all his mediatorial acts, yet it-was 
only as a man that he was or could be under its autho- 
rity. Let it be observed, that when Christ is said to 
be under the law, we do not consider it simply as the 
Standard of duty, but as possessing that form which 
it acquired when God converted it into a covenant with 
men. He was made under the law, in all the obliga- 
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ages, have ceased to reign; and the honours of blood , 


of a creature, to obey his Creator? It is not enough - 


creature, and, in his Divine person, was above the law; — 
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tions which it imposed upon us, both in requiring obe- 
dience to its precepts as the condition of life, and 
denouncing its penalty as the recompense of-our traiis- 
gressions. The law regarded him as the represen- 
tative of sinners, and demanded the unabated. fulfil- 
ment of its terms. It was enjoined upon. him, who, in 
consequence of his relation to the second Person of the 
Trinity, had a title to the highest honour and felicity, 
and might have ascended to reign in heaven as soon 


“as he was born upon earth, to go through a course of | 


obedience amidst toil and sorrow, in order to obtain 
eternal glory for himself, as -well as eternal life’ for his 
' followers. Notwithstanding his unspotted purity, he 

was treated by the law as if he had been a sinner. It 
arraigned him before its tribunal, and condemned him 
to bear the punishment which it had pronounced upon 
the guilty.. By being made under the law, he was 
made under the curse. 'The curse is the sentence by 
which the transgressor is doomed to suffer; and he 
was subjected to it, by becoming our surety. “* Christ 
hath redeemed us from the curse of the law, being 
made a curse for us.”* A more humiliating situation 
-cannot be conceived. 'The Son of God is confounded 
with the meanest and vilest of mankind. The law 
made no concession to his dignity; it waived none of 
its rights in his favour. It spoke to him-with the 
same high tone of authority in which it addresses a 
mere mortal; it was equally strict and unrelenting in 
its demands; nothing less would. satisfy it than his 
blood, as a compensation for the wrongs which it had 
Sustained from those whom he had undertaken to be- 
friend. : ; 

The subjection of our Saviour to the law, accounts 
for all the other parts of his humiliation. As it would 
not have.been fitting, that he who stood in the room 

-of sinners, should have spent his days in ease and 
splendour, so his degradation and sorrows were neces- 
sary to-fulfil the demands of the law. The Deliverer 
of mankind must submit to the labour, and suffering, 
and death to which they were doomed, because it was 
not by an exertion of physical strength that his design 
should be accomplished, but by such moral acts as 
should uphold the authority and honour of the law, 
although those who had transgressed it were forgiven. 
You perceive, then, that the humiliation of Christ was 
not the consequence of an arbitrary appointment. It 
was an essential part of a great plan, originating. in 
the wisdom and- justice of God, for the manifestation 
of the glory of his attributes in the. redemption of the 
world. ‘Although he was rich, yet, for our sakes, 
he became poor, that we, through his poverty, might 
be rich.” f , * . 

We know little about our Saviour in the early part 
of his life, till, at twelve years of age, he appeared in 
the temple, and astonished the doctors by his wisdom ; 
except that, for the preservation of this life from the 
murderous designs of Herod, he was carried by his 
parents into Egypt, and brought back to Galilee when 
the danger was past. Many stories, indeed, are to be 
found in an ancient composition, called the Gospel of 
the Infancy; but they rest entirely upon the authority 
of the anonymous author, and are too silly and absurd 
to deserve a moment’s attention. While a child, he 
was dependent, like other children, upon others; and, 
although there is no doubt that the blessed -Virgin, 
treated him with the most tender affection, it was im- 
possible that he should not have suffered through the 
inattention, and neglect, and awkwardness of those to 
whose care he was occasionally committed. ‘Living 
among imperfect mortals, he must have experienced 
the effect of their ignorance and irregular tempers, 
especially while his mental faculties, not being suffi- 
ciently matured, nor his bodily strength confirmed, he 
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was not yet qualified to manage himself. His food 
might be withheld, when his appetite craved it; his 
rest might be disturbed by unseasonable intrusions ; 
his mind might be vexed by the peevishness and fro- 
wardness of those with whom he associated. These 
things are only matters of conjecture; but they are by 
no means improbable, as he was placed in circum- 
stances exactly similar to those in which we find our- 
selves. It may be thought, indeed, that, as the Son 
of God, he would always command profound rever- 
ence, and uninterrupted attention to his comfort; but 
amidst the familiarity of daily intercourse, even his 
parents might sometimes think of him only as a child; 
and to his fellow-creatures and neighbours, perhaps, 
his dignity was unknown. Of this there can be no 
doubt, that it was humiliating to such a person, to be 
found in a situation in which he was indebted to others 
for the necessaries of life, and for instruction and pro- 
tection, and was exposed to-the rudeness of the young 
and the caprice of the old. When he grew up; it is 
probable that he was engaged in the same occupation 
with Joseph, his reputed father, whose circumstances 
might render-it necessary that Jesus should contribute 
his labour for the maintenance. of the family. Thus 
the Lord of all was reduced to a level with the lowest 
of the human race, and ‘literally underwent that part 
‘of the curse, which doomed man ‘ to eat bread in the 
sweat of his face.’? He is called not only 6 rou rexrovoc 
uos,* the carpenter’s son,-but o rexrav, the carpenter.t The 
word is equivalent to the Latin term faber, which sig- 
nifies a workman, the nature of whose employment is 
specified by the adjectives, ferrarius, grarius, ligneus, 
denoting respectively a blacksmith, a brazier or copper- 
smith, @ carpenter or worker in wood. The last. is the 
occupation in which our Saviour is commonly supposed 


| to have been engaged.£ 


Of his public life, there is a more ample detail in the 
Gospels, from the narrative in which it appears, that he. 
was “a man of sorrows, and acquainted with grief.” 
We have no reason to think that he was subject to dis- 
ease. We never read that he was sick, or that he suf- 
fered any of those pains: which are inflicted upon us by 
alterations in the state of our-bodies.~- As he was per- 
fectly holy, there were no seeds of decay and dissolu- 
tion in his frame. But he experienced all the other sin- 
less infirmities of our nature. “—He was hungry, and 
thirsty, and weary; he felt the inconvenience of exces- 
sive cold and heat: and, as he was endowed with the 
common passions and feelings of human nature, he was 
not a stranger to disappointment, and vexation, ana S°f- 
row, and the pangs of unrequited kindness and violated 
friendship. - 

To those evils were added the hardships of poverty, 
He became literally poor when he assumed our nature ; 
and, in doing so, he humbled himself, because he was 
originally. rich. The Possessor of heaven and earth 
had not where to lay his head; he could not call the 
lowliest cottage in Judea his own. Women minister- 
ed to him; he was often indebted for his daily bread to 
the hospitality of others; and, when the tribute for the 
use of the temple was demanded from him, he found it 
necessary to work a miracle to obtain the small sum of 
a stater, equal in value to half-a-crown, for himself and 
Peter. : 

During his public ministry, if. he was admired and 
followed by some, he was hated and persecuted by 
others. The indignation of the proud rulers, and world- 
ly-minded Pharisees, was caused by the loftiness of his 
pretensions, and the lowliness of his condition. His 
doctrine gave them particular offence, because it was 
levelled against their corruptions of religion, and ex- 
posed to public view their base dispositions, and the 
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crimes in which they secretly indulged. Their rage 
and malice were vented in terms of obloquy, and every 
opprobrious name was applied to him, to stain his rep- 
utation, and render him odious. in the eyes of the peo- 
ple. He was called a glutton, and a drunkard,a friend 
of publicans and sinners, 
who, in concert with that spirit, and aided by his pow- 
er, was carrying ona nefarious design of blasphemy 
and wickedness. ‘To these efforts of malignity he was 
not insensible; notwithstanding his consciousness of 
perfect innocence. Hence he expresses his feelings in 
the following affecting language: ‘* Reproach hath bro- 
ken my heart, and I am full of heaviness; and I looked 
for some to take pity, but there was none; and for com- 
forters, but I found none.’’* 

Men of flesh and blood were not the only enemies 
with whom he had to contend. . The hostility of the old 
serpent was awakened by the appearance of the seed 
of the woman, against whom he directed his malicious, 
but ineffectual efforts. Immediately after his baptism, 
he was carried into the wilderness by the devil, where, 
for forty days, he. was exposed to his temptations, and 
overcame them ; not, however, we may be certain, with- 
out enduring much mental uneasiness, arising from the 
importunate and impudent solicitations of his adver- 
sary, and from the abhorrence which his impious sug- 
gestions excited. No subsequent opportunity of harass- 
ing him would be neglected by the vigilant and unwea- 
tied malignity of the alarmed and enraged spirit, whose 
kingdom he had come to overthrow. Of: his final as- 
sault upon him.at the close of his life, we have a hint, 
and only ahint, so that we cannot explain in what man- 
ner it was conducted, nor tell what trouble it eaused to 
his illustrious opponent: **The prince of this world 
cometh, and hath nothing in me.” > And again, ‘* This 
is your hour, and the power of darkness.” £ This, how- 
ever, we know, that, by his immediate temptations, and 
by stirring up wicked men to betray and crucify him, 
he accomplished what had been foretold from the be- 
ginning, that the heel of our Sayiour should be bruised. 

All these sufferings were severe; but they were light 
when compared with the sorrow which he felt from a 
sense of Divine wrath. The wrath of God does not 
signify furious anger, as in the case of men, but calm 
displeasure against sin, expressed in the punishment of 
offenders. Our Lord Jesus Christ was the object of 
it, not considered in himself, for he was the beloved 
Son of God, but as the representative of the guilty, who 
had engaged to “bear their griefs, and carry their sor- 
rows.” It was with our sins that his Father was dis- 
pleased; and as our Saviour had made them his own 
in a legal sense, by the voluntary susception of the of- 
fice of our surety, he experienced the effects of the Di- 
vine anger, not only in bodily pain, but also in mental 
anguish. The scene exhibited in the garden of Geth- 
semane was awful; ‘‘ Being in agony, he prayed more 
earnestly, and his sweat was as it were great drops of 
blood falling down to the ground.”|| An agony signi- 
fies, in this ease, a violent agitation of the mind, in 
which évery excruciating feeling was mingled, except 
remorse and despair. The intensity of his anguish was 
demonstrated by the effect upon his corporeal frame. 
It has been questioned, whether this was literally a 
bloody sweat, or only resembled blood in the largeness 
of the drops. On the one hand, we may conceive his 
body to have been agitated to such a degree by the 
commotion of his mind, that a part of the blood was 
forced from the veins, and mingled with the other moist- 
ure which exuded from his pores. On the other, we 
may plead that the expression used by the evangelist 
necessarily implies no more than resemblance, ‘we 
O pox Got ‘euazercc, Which is rendered in our version, as 7t 
were great drops of blood. Without venturing upon a 
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positive decision of this question, although the latter 
opinion seems to be more probable, we observe that the 
agony of his mind must have been dreadful ; for, even 
upon the lowest supposition, what could have produced 


| such profuse perspiration in the open air, at a season 


when the night may be’ presumed to have been cold, 

and in a person of so much fortitude and self-command, 

but an intensity of mental feeling, which cannot be ac- 

counted for by any natural cause? The causes of his 

agony which some men have assigned, with a view to” 
evade the evidence which it affords of the expiatory 

nature of his sufferings, are manifestly inadequate. ‘To 

talk of its arising from the foresight of the treachery of 

Judas, the desertion of his disciples, the unbelief of the 

Jews, and the wickedness of mankind, is to say any 

thing rather than acknowledge the truth; and to sup- 

pose that it arose from the fear of death, would be to 

degrade him below his own followers, many of whom 

encountered death in as terrible a form, not only with 
composure, but with triumph. Hem: but-the bur- 

den of our guilt could. have made him lie prostrate on 

the ground; nothing but an appalling sense of Almighty 

vengeance could have extorted from him the thrice-re- 

peated prayer: ‘‘ Father, if it be possible, let this cup 

pass from me.” Bitter must have been the ingredients 

of a cup, which he would have put away from his lips, 

although it was presented to him’ by the hand ‘of: his 

Father, and he had long purposed to drink it. . How - 
profound was his humiliation! We see him in extreme 
anguish, giving signs of ineffable distress by the agita- 
tion of his body ; shedding tears, and uttering vehe- 
ment cries; kneeling in the posture of a suppliant, and . 
sinking to the earth under the dreadful pressure of his 
woes. 

But his sorrows were not yet at an end. The 
solemnity of this scene was disturbed by the intrusion. 
of a band of ruffians, who,in obedience to the com- 
mand of their masters, rudely laid bold upon him, and 
dragged him as‘a felon to the tribunal of the high- 
priest, where he was accused of the foulest crimes, and 
subjected to every indignity. He was reviled and in- 
sulted in all the forms which inveterate and unmanly 
hostility could invent: ‘* I gave my back to the smiters, 
and my cheeks to them that plucked off the hair, I 
hid not my face from shame and spitting.”’* There, 
at the judgment-seat of Pilate, and in the presence of . 


_Herod and his courtiers, he was treated as the vilest of 


mankind, and at last was delivered up as a victim to 
the clamour of the rabble. We then see him led forth 
to Calvary, and nailed to a cross, on whieh he hung . 
for some hours, till he bowed his head, and gave up 
the ghost. i 

Of the various modes of taking away life by vio- 
lence, crucifixion is probably the most tormenting. It 
is one of the many contrivances of barbarity, the ob- 
ject of which is to make the unhappy sufferer feel him- 
self dying. He was fixed to the cross with nails driven 
through his hands and his feet. Besides the exquisite 
pain caused by the perforation of so many parts full 
of nerves, which are the instruments of sensation, 
great torment must have arisen from the distension of 
his body, the forcible stretching of its joints and si- 
news by its own weight. To this circumstance he al- 
ludes in the twenty-second Psalm: “I may tell all my 
bones.”” **All my bones are out of joint.”+ There 
are some kinds of torture, which, by their severity, 
bring speedy relief. Nature sinks under them, and is” 
released. As, in crucifixion, no vital part was touch- 
ed, life was sometimes protracted for days. Our Lord 
expired sooner than the malefactors on his right hand 
and on his left, perhaps because he was partly exhaust- 
ed by his previous agony; but even his sufferings 
lasted for six. tedious hours; for they began at nine 
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in the morning, and did not end till three in the after- 
ROOD sere P : i 

Some modes of putting persons to death are deemed 
more honourable than others, although it is the merest 
fiction of imagination to attach an idea of honour to 
what is in its own nature a disgrace as well as a pun- 
ishment. The most ignominious was reserved for 
our Saviour, who suffered the death of a slave. . Cru- 
cifixion was a Roman punishment, but was accounted 
so infamous that it could not be inflicted on a Roman 
citizen; only the offscouring of mankind were nail- 
ed to the cross. The very manner, therefore, of our 
Saviour’s death was a part of his humiliation. He 
was exhibited on Calvary as a man who had no civil 
rights, who was protected by no law, whom society 
regarded as an outcast; as one who had not only for- 
feited his life by his crimes, but deserved to be asso- 
ciated with the lowest and most worthless of our spe- 
cies. Accordingly, to add to the ignominy of his suf- 
ferings, and. to express the utmost contempt for him, 
two malefactors were led forth to be crucified’ along 
with him: tworobbers, as the word signifies which we 
have translated thieves, who, by their daring outrages, 
had called down upon their heads the just vengeance 
of the laws. In the midst of these he was crucified, 


as if he had been the worst of the three; and thus the’ 


prophecy was fulfilled, ‘“* And he was numbered with 
the transgressors.’’* i we: 
The last circumstance which demands our attention 
is, that-he suffered an accursed death; for the law of 
Moses had said, ‘* Cursed is every one that hangeth on 
a tree.”’f .There is some difficulty in settling the mean- 
ing of this denunciation. It cannot signify that every 
person who was hanged upon a. tree, was doomed to 
eternal. perdition; because the sentence which affixes 
the future state of men, depends no more upon the 
manner of their’ death than upon any other trivial cir- 
cumstance,. But whatever be its import, it is applied 
to.our Saviour; and we are taught to consider the man- 
ner of his death as an indication that he died under -the 
curse of the law. It wassPilate who condemned him 
to the cross; but the sentence was ratified ata higher 
tribunal, and with aggravations which the power of 
the Roman goyernor could not add to it. He died 
by the sentence of -his Father acting as a righteous 
judge, and subjecting him to the punishment of sin. 
_ Great, therefore, as were his bodily torments, there 
were unseen sorrows which were far ‘more severe ; 
_ sorrows of the same kind with those which caused 
his agony in the garden, and the extremity of which 
drew from him that. mournful complaint, ‘* My God, 
my God! why hast thou forsaken me?” —_. - | 
How great was his humiliation! The Lord of life 
and glory appeared like a common mortal, and was 
distinguished only by the intensity of his sufferings, 
and the state of complete dereliction in which he ex- 
pired. The multitude looked on-with unpitying eyes: 
heaven frowned in preternatural darkness, and all con- 
solation was withheld from him. : 
We shall have finished this view of the humiliation 
of Christ when we have added, that his body being 
taken down from the cross, was committed to the tomb, 
‘where it remained in a state of insensibility for at 
least thirty-six hours. Had it been immediately re- 
stored to life, it would have been said that it did not 
die, but only fainted on the cross; and the evidence of 
his messiahship, which his-resurrection affords, would 
have been weakened. Had it continued longer under 
the power of death, the natural process of corruption 
would have commenced, unless preserved by a mira- 
cle. But the Scripture had foretold that the “‘ Holy One 
of God should not see corruption ;”’|| and, accordingly, 
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the time'was abridged ; and on the morning of the third 
day he arose in triumph from the grave. 4 
When Joseph had taken down his body from: the 
cross, he Jaid it in his own sepulchre, which he had 
hewn out of a rock.* May we not observe in this cir- 
cumstance an illustration of the poor and destitute’ 
condition to which he had descended?’ Although. it 
was his own world in which he sojourned, yet he was 
In it, not as a Lord, but as a servant—not as a posses- 
sor, but as a.stranger who has no interest in any thing 
around him. His entrance into it was humiliating; 
his passage through it was comfortless; and when at 
last it cast him out as one unworthy to breathe the air, 
and see the light of the sun, there was no place to re- 
ceive him save a tomb which one of his disciples had 
prepared for himself. It was the sepulchre of a rich 
man—but its present tenant was poor indeed. Yet 
why, we may say, should he have had a sepulchre of 
his own? Other men may provide a solitary dwelling 
for their bodies, for the sleep of the grave is long. It 
is their last abode, of which they will] keep possession 
for ages; for ‘* man lieth down, and riseth not; till the 
heavens be no more, they shal] not awake, nor be rais- 
ed out of their sleep.’’* But our blessed Lord was 
like a way-faring man, who tarries only for a night in 
some resting-place which he finds onthe road. The. 
next morning he hastens away from it, and pursues his 
journey to his home. vie? Ay 
Our Redeemer stooped low indeed when he assumed 
our nature,’ but Jower still when he submitted to be laid 
in the grave. This is the last degree of humiliation. 
All the glory of man is extinguished in the tomb. If 
we viewed his prosperity with an eye of indifference, 
we now pity him; if his splendour excited our envy, 
the feeling dies away and hostility relents, when he, 
who, like a flourishing tree, spread his branches around, 
now lies prostrate in the dust. Who is this that occu- 
Is it a prophet or a 
king? No; it is one greater than all prophets and 
kings, the Son of the living God, the Lord of heaven 
and earth ; but there is now nothing to distinguish him 
from the meanest of the human race; the tongue which 
charmed thousands with its eloquence is mute, and the 
hand which controlled the powers of the visible and in- 
visible world is unnerved. The shades of death have 
enveloped him, and silence reigns in his lonely abode. 
In the Apostles’ Creed, it is said that ‘* Christ de- 
scended into hel].”” With respect to the meaning of 
this article, there has been a great diversity of opinion. 
Some have supposed it to signify his burial; and, at 
first, when his descent into hell was mentioned, his bu- 
rial was omitted: but both are now found in the creed. 
Others, again, have interpreted it of the state of the 


‘dead, or death itself, and of the place of souls, which is 


divided into two regions, the one in which the patri- 
archs and saints who died before his coming were de- | 
tained, and the other the receptacle of the souls of the 
damned. Some supposed that he went to the former to 
carry the patriarchs and saints with him to heaven ; and 
others, that he went to the latter place to triumph over ~ 
Satan, and by preaching the Gospel, to deliver such of 
his captives as should believe. These are, notions’ 
which do not receive the least countenance from Scrip-: 
ture, and may be dismissed without wasting time in re- 
futing them. 
It would not be incumbent upon us to take notice of 
the article under consideration, as the creed in which 
it occurs, although bearing the name of the Apostles, 
is a composition long posterior to their age, were it not 
that its language is borrowed from the Scriptures, into 
the meaning of every part of which it is our duty to In- 
quire. The following words are found in the sixteenth 
Psalm, and are applied to our Saviour by Peter, in the 
re 
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second chapter of the Acts: ‘Thou wilt not leave my 
soul in hell; neither wilt thou suffer thine Holy One to 
see corruption.”* ‘Ady, which is the word used in the 


New Testament, is derived from « privative and «ada, 


Tsee, or day, the infinitive of the second aorist. It sig- 
‘nifies, therefore, the invisible state of the dead; and, 
although it may sometimes denote the grave, it admits 
of a more extensive sense, and comprehends the place 
of the soul. The same is the meaning of the Hebrew 
-word, S)sw, in the Old Testament. It is derived from 
byw, to ask; and denotes the place concerning which 


inquiry is made, because it is unseen and unknown. 


The word fell, is now used for the place of the damn- 
ed; but originally it signified something obscure and 
concealed, and is of much the same import with Siw 
and édice. This, therefore, is the sense of the passage 
in the Psalms: *“* Thow wilt not leave my soul in the 
invisible state; nor suffer thy Holy One to see corrup- 
tion.” Our Saviour is speaking of his death, by which 
his soul and body would be separated; the one going 
into the unseen state, the other being laid in the grave. 
The words are a prediction of his resurrection, and are 
applied to this event by the apostle: ‘ David, seeing 
this before, spake of the resurrection of Christ, that his 
soul was not left in hell, neither his flesh did see cor- 
ruption.”+ God would bring back his soul from the 


_ Invisible state, and reunite it to his body, before it was 


corrupted.—This explanation frees the passage from 
the perplexity in which it has been involved by those 
who, supposing 5)xw and ddys to signify only the grave, 
understood wd} and vx», which we translate sow/, to 
mean the body; and thus, besides affixing an unusual 
and unnatural meaning to these words, represented the 
two parts of the verse as tautological. * The view which 
we have given, preserves them distinct, and retains the 
common sense-of the terms. The receptacle of our Sa- 
‘yiour’s soul was the invisible state, and the place of 
‘his body was the grave. 

The humiliation of Christ manifests the greatness of 
his love, the riches of his grace. It was for us, men, 
and for our salvation, that he assumed human nature, 
and abased himself to the dust of death. He drew a 
veil over his glory, that he might remove our reproach, 
and raise us to heavenly honours; he groaned and died, 
that we might obtain immortal felicity. Tle has ac- 
quired a title to our everlasting gratitude, by the most 
astonishing sacrifices. 

Let us learn humility from his example. Pride should 
be for ever renounced by the followers of a lowly Sa- 
viour. Every part of his conduct, during his abode 
upon earth, is-caleulated to put it to shame; and we 
have in yain traced his progress from the manger of 
Bethlehem to the cross of Calvary and the sepulehre of 
Joseph, if we retain our unbending attitude, and refuse 
to stoop to our brethren at the call of charity. The 
scené which we have contemplated should dispose us 
to condescend to the meanest, and to divest ourselves 
of every worldly honour, when we are called upon to 
do so for the glory of God. ‘* Learn of me, for I am 


.meek and Jowly in heart, and ye shall find rest unto 


your souls.’’f 


’ 
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LECTURE LXI. 


CHRIST’S STATE OF EXALTATION. 


The Resurrection of Christ—Preliminary Remarks Respecting 
it—Statement of the Evidence of his Resurrection. | y ..3.). 


A.THouGH, during the humiliation of our Saviour, a 
veil was drawn over his glory, yet some rays occasion- 


+ Acts ii, 31. 


* Acta ii, 27. -; ¢ Matt. xi. 29. 


ally broke through, which manifested, to attentive specs 


tators, his essential and official. dignity. The sublime 
doctrines which he taught, the astonishing miracles 
which he performed, and the testimonies of the Divine 
approbation which were given to him, by voices and 
signs from heaven, proclaimed that he was the only-be- 
gotten Son of God, and the promised Redeemer of Is- 
rael.. The dark scene of his death was illustrated by 
prodigies, which signified that he was no ordinary suf- 
ferer; for, at atime when there could be no natural 
eclipse of the sun, because*the moon was in full oppo- 
sition, there was. darkness over all the land, from the 
sixth to the ninth hour; and when he-expired there was 
a great earthquake, which splitted the rocks, and laid 
open the tombs, and the veil which concealed the holy 
of holies in the.temple was torn, by invisible hands, 
from the top to the bottom. Even his burial was. not 
without honour; for, although, he had been put to death 
in the most ignominious manner, and under the impu- 
tation of the greatest crimes, his body was wrapped in 
fine linen and precious spices, by two persons of high 
rank, and was deposited in a magnificent sepulchre. 
_ These circumstances, however, gave only a partial 
relief to the deep gloom which had settled upon him. 
His life, from the manger to the tomb, was a course of 
profound abasement. It was not till his resurrection 
that the glory which was to-follow his sufferings. com- 
menced. That event, which removed the ignominy of 
his cross, revived the hopes of his diseiples, and is the 
sure foundation of our faith in him, itis the design of 
this lecture to consider. Sees 

It is related by the four evangelists, and referred to 
in inhumerable places by the other writers of the New 
Testament, as a fact, of which no doubt was entertained 


-|among Christians; insqmuch that, assuming it as a 


first principle universally acknowledged, they reason 
from it in support of the doctrines of the gospel, and for 
the confutation of errors. In the narratives of the evan- 
gelists there are some discrepancies, which have been 


‘| represented by infidels as affecting their credibility. 


Learned men have taken great pains to remove the ap- 
parent contradictions, and to show how the different ac- 
counts may be reconciled. I shall not enter upon this 
discussion at present, but shall content myself with re- 
ferring you to those who have treated directly of this 
subject, and of whom I shall mention two, to whose 
writings you have easy access,—West’s Observations, 
on the History and Evidences of the Resurrection of 
Jesus Christ; and the seventh preliminary’ Observa- - 
tion, and the one hundred and fiftieth section of Mac- 
knight’s Harmony of the Four Gospels. Were we at 
present considering the Evangelists as inspired writers, 
it would be necessary to examine every thing in the 
account which they have left us that might seem to in- 
dicate that they are as fallible as other authors, and 
have actually erred ; at present, however, we appeal to 
them, not in this character, but merely as persons who 
haye related a fact of which they were competent wit- 
nesses.—Now, although we should allow that they are 
at variance in some particulars, this.would not invali- 
date their testimony in the opinion of any reasonable 
man, as they all agree in the main fact, and differ only 
in some matters which are not of much importance. 
In other cases, we deem the evidence. sufficient, when 
we find substantial truth with circumstantial variety ; 
that is, when a number of witnesses positively attest 
the same fact, but disagree in some inferior points, 


-which do not materially affect the truth of the general 


statement. Minute accordance rather awakens a sus- 
picion of previous concert, while occasional discrepancy 
affords a strong presumption that the witnesses are in- 
dependent, and that every man speaks from personal 
knowledge. The testimony of the Evangelists would, 
I have no doubt, be received as consistent and credible 
by any civil court, as not one of them has denied the 


s 


s 


great fact of the resurrection, or discovered the slight- 
est-hesitation in affirming it; and.the differences among 
them, even although they were real; and fot merely 
apparent, as has been satisfactorily shown, consist only 
in circumstances upon whieh the general truth of the 


history does not depend; as .the precise time in the 


morning when the event took place, and the number of 
individuals who were present at a particular. moment. 
It is manifest, that they did not write with a design to 
obviate objections; and that each of them, without con- 
sidering what had been said, or might be said by others, 
recorded the event in-the manner which occurred to his 
own mind. 


history, the general truth of which no person calls in 
question, although the testimony of thosé who have re- 
corded them, is far from agreeing, in a variety of points. 
Let any of you read the history of Cyrus, by Herodotus 
and Xenophon, and you will find not only a diversity, 
but a contradiction, In several important particulars; 
yet it was never doubted that there was. sucha man, 
who conquered Babylon, and performed the other ex- 
ploits which antiquity has ascribed to him. ‘There 
is a case. more to our present purpose, because it is 
recent, and is related by eye-witnesses, and others 
who are supposed to have received information from 
eye-witnesses. ‘Ten narratives have -been published, 
of the attempt made by the late king of France* to 


’ escape, not long after the commencement of the re- 


volution, which, in several points, contradict each other 
in the most wonderful and inexplicable manner, and 
furnish, it has been observed, a striking proof of the 
inaccuracy of human observation, and-the infirmity of 
memory. Yet, notwithstanding the discrepancy among 


' the witnesses with regard “to.the details, nothing is 


more firmly believed, than that the attempt was made, 
and did not succeed. We should have no reason to 
call in question the fact of the resurrection, although the 
differences in the narratives of the Evangelists were 


’ such, that we could not reconcile them, as they relate 


only to subordinate circumstances. - wis 
The account of the resurrection of our Saviour in the 

gospel of Matthew, which I shall quote, because it is 

the first, is as follows: ‘In the end of the Sabbath, as 


. it began to dawn towards the first day of the week, 


came Mary Magdalene and the other Mary to see ‘the 
sepulchre. And behold, there was a’great earthquake ; 
for the angel of the Lord descended from heaven, and 
came and rolled back the stone from the door, and sat 
upon it. His countenance was like lightning, and his 
raiment white as snow. And for fear of him the keep- 
ers did shake, and became as dead-men. And the an- 
gel answered and said unto the women, Fear not ye; 
for 1 know that -ye seek Jesus which was crucified. 
He is not here; for he is risen, as he said. 
the place where the Lord lay. And go quickly and tell 
his disciples that he is risen from the dead; and behold 


he goeth before you into Galilee; there shall ye see. 


him; lo, I have told you.”+ There is subjoined an 
account of the appearance of Christ to the women, and 
of his subsequent appearance in Galilee, which it is 
unnecessary. to recite. 

I shall make some preliminary observations, before I 
proceed to lay before you the evidence of our Saviour’s 
resurrection. First, the event was not impossible, and, 
consequently, if sufficient evidence be produced, we 
ought to give credit to the narrative, however extraor- 
dinary it mayappear. We indeed have not experienced 
such an event, having never seen. any person raised 
from the dead; but as it would be a most irrational 


~ conclusion, that nothing is possible which we have not 
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: It is by comparing all their narratives, that 
we come to know the whole circumstances of the case; 
_and are able to show how one account may be recon- 

ciled with another. .There are some parts of profane 


Come, see. 
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witnessed, so it cannot be denied that the cause assigned 
for the resurrection of Jesus was adequate. To a The- 
ist, a man who believes the existence and almighty 
power of God, it will not seem incredible that he should 
raise the dead; there being no greater difficulty in the 
restoration of a body to life, than. there was in origi- 
nally forming it, and endowing it with a sentient and 
intelligent. soul. ee : Pape 

_ My second observation is, Thatif Jesus was the Mes- 
siah, his resurrection waS necessary to vindicate his 
character from the charges with which it was loaded. 
The alleged crimes for which -he was condemned to 
die, were imposture and blasphemy. The Jews, full 
of carnal ideas and expectations, did not believe that a 
man of an appearance so mean, and a condition so hum- 
ble, could be the Son of God, and the great deliverer 
‘of their nation, whom their imaginations had invested 
with the attributes of. worldly grandeur: it seemed to 
them that his claim to these dignities was arrogant and 
impious. As Providence had-permitted him to fall into 
their hands, it might have been supposed that it sanc- 
tioned their proceedings; and this conclusion would 
have been fully confirmed, if he had remained in the 
State of the dead; It would then have appeared that 
they had acted with Jaudable zeal for the honour of the 
Most High, who will not give his glory to another, and 
had been ministers of; divine justice in awarding due 
punishment to one whom their law pronounced to be 
unworthy tolive. It would have appeared that, instead 
of purposing to save mankind from ignorance-and sin, 
Jesus had come.to deceive them with false pretences, 
to amuse them with delusive hopes, and to lead them 
to final perdition, by persuading them to apostatise from 
the living God, and commit themselves to him as their 
guide. _ But his return to life prevented the unfavourable 
inferences, which either friends or enemies might have 
drawn from his tragical end. His resurrection, by the 
power of his Father, demonstrated that he acknowledged 
him as his Son and his servant.: He had permitted 
his life to be taken away, because he required it as a 
sacrifice for the sin of his people; he restored: it, to 
show that the demands of justice were satisfied. Hence 
the Scripture says, that “he was declared tobe the Son 
of God with power, by the resurrection from the dead,’’* 
and that “the Ged of. peace brought him again from 
the dead through the blood of the everlasting cove- 
nant.”’} . By this event, God acknowledged him to be 
his Son, and gave a solemn assurance that he is recon- 
ciled to guilty men. iets 
--A third observation is suggested by what has been 
now said, that ourSaviour was raised by the power 
of his Father. Upon this fact depends the evidence, 
that he truly was what he affirmed himself tobe. If 
God raised him from the dead, the sentence pronounced 
upon him by the Jews was reversed, and he who had 
expired in ignominy and torment was proved to be the 
Lord of glory. Sometimes, indeed, the New Testa- 
ment ascribes the resurrection to our Saviour himself. 
‘Thus, we find him saying, ‘‘ I have power to lay down 
my life, and I have power to take it up again;’’+ and 
when he speaks of his body under the image of a tem- 
ple, he represents its restoration as his own work: 
* Destroy this temple, and in three days I will raise it 


up.’’|| In both passages, the resurrection is attributed 
to him, because his power was exerted _in this, as it is 
in: other external acts, in concurrence with that of his 
Father; for as they are one in nature, they are united 
in operation; ‘*My Father worketh hitherto, and I 
work.’’§ But it is the Father who is usually repre- 
sented as the agent in this event;. and this is so fre- 
quently done, that it is unnecessary to refer to parti- 
cular passages. According to the order established in 


aE 
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the plan of redemption, the resurrection was not pro- 
perly the work of the Son, but of the Father. Jesus 
died in obedience to his will; he offered himself upon 
the cross, to appease his justice; and, to speak in the 


figurative style which has been employed on this sub-. 


ject, as he had engaged, in the character of our surety, 
to pay the debt which he owed to God, it was fit and 
necessary that, from the hand of God, hewhould open- 
ly receive a discharge. am ag 

I observe, in the last place, that he was raised on 
the third day after his death. This was the time fixed 
by himself, and it was so well known, that his ene- 
mies were apprised of it. 
Pilate, ‘‘ we remember that that deceiver,said, while 
he was yet alive, After three days I will rise again.’’* 
He diedon the afternoon of Friday, and was buried 
before sunset, when the day ended aceording to the 


Jewish reckoning, This was. the first day. At sun- 


set the Jewish Sabbath commenced, during the whole 
of which he rested in the grave. ‘This is the second 
day. When the sun set again, the third. day com- 
menced. , On the ensuing morning, most probably be- 
tween the dawn and sunrise, the soul of our Redeemer 
was re-united to his body, and he left the sepulchre 
of Joseph, the glorious conquerot of the king of ter- 
rors. It is common, in ordinary conversation, when 
we do not attend to logical accuracy, to put a whole 
day for only a part of it. According to this mode of 
speaking, CHrist was three days in the grave. It 
would seem, that a revolution of the earth around its 
axis, which we call a day, the Jews sometimes called 
a day and a night. Retaining this form of expression, 
they would say of an event which took up a part of 
three days, that it was three days and three nights in 
accomplishing. It is in this way that we reconcile 
with the fact dur Lord’s own assertion, that “‘ as Jonah 


was three days and_three nights in the whale’s belly, | 


so should the Son of man be three days and three 
nights in the heart‘of the earth.”t He used the lan- 
guage of his country; and his words were fulfilled, 
although he was not more than six ‘or seven and thirty 
hours in the sepulchre, because these hours were 
made up of one whole day, and parts of two of those 
divisions of time, which the Jews called a day and a 
night. The time was long enough to show that he 
was really dead, but not so long as to permit his dis- 
ciples to sink into despair. Their dejection was great, 
and their hopes were ready to expire, when he appear- 
ed to them, and turned their sorrow into joy: ** Then 
were the disciples glad when they saw the Lord.” — 

_ But how do we know that Jesus Christ rose from 
the dead? ‘The fact is denied by the Jews, and by 
infidels. Do we, who believe it, follow a cunningly 
devised fable, or does our faith rest upon a solid foun- 
dation? Persisting as we do, in maintaining the fact 
in the face of opposition, we should be able to give a 
reason of our hope to every man who asks us. We 
find an account of the resurrection in the Scriptures; 
but how do we know it to be true? on what grounds 


do we give credit to it? and what are the arguments- 


by which we can demonstrate the reasonableness of 
our own faith, and repel the objections and cavils 
of unbelievers? I shall endeavour to lay before you a 
summary of the evidence upon which this important 
article of our religion depends. 

First, The fact that the body of Jesus, which had 
been deposited in the sepulchre of Joseph, was mis- 
sing, is undisputed. It has been acknowledged by all 
classes of men, by enemies as well as by friends, that 
by some means it was removed. Had it been in the 
power of the Jews to show it after the third day, the 
report of his resurrection would not have obtained cir- 


culation ; or if it had gone abroad among the credulous | 
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“ Sir,” the Jews said to¢ 
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vulgar, who remembered his prediction, it would have 

been instantly quashed. The story which was cons 

trived to prevent the people from believing it, and 

which will be afterwards considered, was a confession: 
that the body could not be found.’ This is the first 

step in the proof. Jesus, having been taken down 

from the cross, was buried, but when the sepulchre. 
was examined on the third day, it was empty. i 

In the second. place, The body was not carried away 

by the disciples. They were so alarmed and terrified . 
when they saw him seized by the emissaries of the 

priests ‘and rulers, that-they cannot be conceived to 

have engaged in such an enterprise, which was mani- 


‘festly full of danger; for it would be absurd to sup- 


pose that their fears had been allayed by his death, _ 
which was obviously calculated to increase them. 
But although, from some unaccountable cause, they | 
had resumed their courage, and become bold at a mo- 
ment when other men would have sunk into absolute 


‘despondeney, the thing itself was impossible, because 


the sepulchre was strictly guarded by a band of sol- 
diers, whom the unarmed disciples; unaccustomed to 
violen¢e and blood, would not have ventured to en- 
counter; not to say that forcible means would have 
completely defeated their design, even if they had ~ 
been successful, as it would then have been known 
that there had not been a resurrection, but merely a 
removal of the body by his friends. To evade the 
argument from the disappearance of the body, not- 
withstanding the guard upon the sepulchre, the Jews 
industriously circulated a report that it was stolen by 
the disciples while the soldiers were asleep. Nothing, 
however, is more improbable than that a whole guard _ 
of soldiers’ should be asleep at their post, and espe- — 
cially of Roman soldiers, who were under the strictest _ 
discipline, knew that a severe punishment awaited  - 
them if they should neglect their duty, and in the pre- 
“sent case, had received particular orders to be vigilant. 
In these circumstances, it is incredible that they should 
have all fallen asleep, and slept so soundly as not to 
be awakened by the rolling-of the stone which closed © 
the door of the sepulchre, and to give an opportunity _ 
to the disciples to. accomplish their design in the most 
deliberate manner; for the body was not carried away 
in haste, but was stripped of the grave clothes, which 
were not scattered up and down, but regularly depo- 
sited in the tomb. ‘The soldiers had not endured any - - 
uncommon fatigue by which they might have been- 
overpowered. ‘The watch had continued only about 
thirty-six hours; and during that period the guard had ~ 
no doubt been changed. The story clumsily contrived 
by the Jewish rulers, contains internal evidence of 
falsehood. It makes the soldiers confess that they 
were asleep, and. at the same time affirm what they 
could only have known if they had been awake. If all . 
their senses were closed, how could they know that 
the disciples had stolen the body? For aught that 
they could tell, the theft had been committed by some 
other persons. How could they know that it had been 
stolen at all? The only fact which they were compe- 
tent to attest, if they were really asleep, was, that 
when they awoke, the stone was rolled away and the 
body was gone. Whether it had been restored to life 
and had removed itself, or had been removed by the 
agency of others, they were manifestly unqualified to 
say. The story therefore, although that part of it had 
been true, which supposed the soldiers to be asleep, 
proves nothing against the solemn declaration of the _ 
disciples, that their Master was raised by the power 
of God. ed : . 
In the third place, Although it had been possible for 
the disciples to remove the body of our Saviour, we- 
cannot conceive what should have induced them to 
make the attempt. The transference of his body from 
one place to another would not have restored him to 
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life; and if he had continued under the power of death, 
it was of no importance to them in what spot his mor- 
tal remains were deposited. No place would have 
been more honourable’ than the sepulchre of Joseph. 
He was no longer their master, he was not the Son of 
God, he was not the messiah. He had excited hopes 
which he was not able to fealize; he had completely 
deceived them, and was no more worthy of their-atten- 
tion. Why should they have put themselves to any 
trouble, or have exposed themselves ‘to any danger on 
his account ?% Why should they have incurred the risk 
of being detected and punished by the Jews? It ap- 
pears from the evangelical history, that the intention 
of taking him away had never entered into their minds. 
Several women visited the sepulchre early in the morn- 
ing of the third day, when the Sabbath was past; but 
they came to weep over the body of their Lord, and 
to lay new spices upon it; and when they found that 
the body was not there, they were thrown into the 


greatest distress, considering its removal, perhaps, as 


the deed of his enemies, who envied him this honour- 
able tomb. ‘* Sir,’ said one of them to Jesus himself, 
whom in her confusion she supposed to be the garden- 
er, “if thou have borne him hence, tell me where thou 
hast laid him, and I will take him away.’’* 


In the fourth place, If Jesus did not rise from ‘the: 


dead, and the whole was a fraud contrived by the dis- 
ciples to save themselves from the reproach of having 
been the dupes of an impostor, it is astonishing that it 
was never discovered. It is astonishing that a few 
simple and uneducated men should have been able to 
devise and execute a plan, which has eluded-all search, 
and has obtained credit among the wise and learned, as 
well as among the vulgar, for the space of eighteen 
hundred years.. No person is able to produce a simi- 
Jar instance. How has it happened that the secret has 
not transpired? Was there no Judas among the dis- 
ciples, who would go and tell the chief priests and 
tulers all that he knew? Was there not one honest 
man among them who was compelled’ by his con- 
science to make a disclosure for the glory of God and 
the best interests of mankind? The disciples were 
strictly examined, and punished for preaching the res- 
urrection, and threatened with severer treatment if they 
would not be silent; but they persisted in their origi- 
_nal testimony. No flaw was ever discovered in the 
evidence, no contradiction, no hesitation. There was 
a boldness in their manner which confounded their ad- 
_ versaries, who, unable to refute their allegations, were 
compelled to supply the want of argument by violence 
-and intimidation. Is this the character of false wit- 
nesses? Nay, there werg traitors among them, men 
whom the fear of suffering and the love of the world 
prevailed upon to apostatise from the gospel; but not 
one of them was able to reveal a single circumstance, 
tending to impeach the truth of the resurrection. Had 
any such discovery been made, it would have been tri- 
umphantly published to check the progress of Chris- 
tianity ; but not a surmise of this kind is found in the 
‘records of antiquity. Many slanderous reports against 
the followers of Jesus were propagated; but there is 
not so much as a hint that the secret had been blabbed 
out, and the story of the resurrection had been proved 
to be an imposture.- : 

In the fifth’ place, If Christ did not rise from the 
dead, it is impossible to account for the conduct of his 
disciples, who endeavoured to persuade the world 
that he had risen. Men, we know, may be very zea- 
lous in propagating a false opinion, which they them- 


selves believe; there have been martyrs for error, as | 


well as*for truth. But who ever heard of a set of men, 
who devoted their time and talents, and exposed their 


life to hazard, with a view to establish a fact, of the |, 


* John xx, 15. * 
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falsity of which they were fully convinced ? If Christ 
did not rise from the dead; the disciples knew that the 
story of his resurrection was an invention of theirown. 
Why should they have been anxious to make others 
believe it? It appears, from what was formerly said, 
that it could not be from regard to'their Master. . The 
attachment to him, which they felt during his life, 
could not continue after his death, which had termina- 
ted his projects and their hopes, and proved irresisti- 
bly that in whatever way his miracles might be ac- 
counted for, he was not the Messiah. ‘The natural ten- 
dency of this discovery, and of their bitter disappoint- 
ment, was, by a violent revulsion, to turn their former 
love into fixed hatred, and, when the first emotions of 
surprise and shame were over, to make them the loud- 
est in exclaiming against the deception which he had 
practised upon them. It could not be from a wish to 
support their own.credit by perpetuating the imposture, 
for how could they expect to succeed in their design ? 
Was the authority of fishermen and publicans so great, 
that ‘their’ countrymen, would be persuaded by their 
simple affirmation, of so great a miracle as the resto- 
ration of a dead body to life? Mankind are not com- 
monly so credulous; and, in the present case, they 
were. the less ready to give their assent upon insuffi- 
cient evidence, because they were strongly prejudiced 
against our Saviour, on account of his humble appear- 
ance and his ignominious sufferings, which were at 
variance with all their ideas’ of the character and state 
of the messiah. It could not be from the expectation 
of worldly advantages, of which there was no pros- 
pect.» Wealth and honours could not be looked for, till © 
they had gained a number of proselytes; and no man 
in his senses could have calculated on a single prose- 
lyte, except among the dregs of the people,.to a cause 
so unpopular in itself, and supported by advocates so 
ill qualified to recommend it. Toil, and reproach, and 
perils, and death, stared them in the face. The world 
would rise up in arms against them. They would be 
derided and despised by the Gentiles, to whom the res- 
urréction-of the body seemed incredible and impossi- 
ble. They-would be persecuted by the Jews, who 
would transfer their hatred from Jesus himself, to those 
who were endeavouring to rescue his name from infa- 
my, and to uphold the error which they were so eager 
to crush. In the absence of all the usual motives of 
action, we must attribute their conductto a full convic- 
tion of the fact, ‘*We cannot but. speak the things 
which we have seen and heard.’’* ‘ 

In the sixth place, Since it must be admitted, that 
there is no evidence of a design, on the~part of the 
apostles, toimpose upon the world by a fabricated sto- 
ry, it may be insinuated, that they were themselves de- 
ceived by the power of imagination, which, itis known, 
has sometimes subjected individuals to the most ex- 
traordinary delusions. They have fancied that they 
distinctly saw objects, which were mere phantoms of 
the brain. But there is nota single circumstance, in 
the present case, which will authorise us to account, 
in this way, for the conduct of the disciples. Their 
minds were not in that state of eager expectation which 
is favourable to the workings of fancy; for it appears 
that they were not looking for his resurrection, both 
from the visit of the women to the sepulchre, to see his 
body, and to lay fresh spices upon it, as if it had been 
to continue in the state of the dead ; and from the in- 
credulity of the rest, to whom, when they told them 
that he had risen, their words seemed as “ idle tales.’’} 
The two disciples, on the road to Emmaus, express- 
ed themselves in the language of despondency, ‘“‘ We 
trusted that it had been he which should have redeemed 
Israel ;’’t and, although they added, that some women 
who had been at the sepulchre, had reported that he 
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was risen, they appear not to have believed them. In 
such a state of mind, there was no room for imagina- 
tion to operate. - It will be still more evident that they 

were not misled by it, if we consider that the appear- 
~ ances of Christ were frequent, not less than eight be- 
ing recorded; besides, that many more may be sup- 
posed during the forty days between his resurrection 
and ascension; that some of them were made, not to 
a solitary individual, but to several of the disciples in 
company,—in one instance, to five hundréd, who could 
not all be deceived; that the appearances were not tran- 
sient, but lasted for a -considerable time, so that the 
spectators had full leisure to examine them; that, while 
some of them were sudden, or without warning; others 
were the consequence of previous appointment; that 
they took place, for the most part at least, not in the 
night, when the mind is more subject to illusion, but 
in the day, when the disciples were composed, and 
their. senses were awake; and, that the interviews 
were not distant and_ silent, but intimate and familiar, 
Jesus, having mingled with his followers, conversed 
freely with them, and gave them all the satisfaction 
which the most incredulous could demand, saying to 
ene of them in parti¢ular, who was slow in giving-his 
assent, ** Reach hither thy finger, and behold my hands ; 
and reach hither-thy hand, and thrust it into ny side; 
and be not faithless, but believing.’’** When all these 
circumstances are considered, we may pronounce it to 
‘have been impossible that they should be deceived. 
The supposition, indeed, is so palpably absurd, that it 
Would hardly be- worth while to reason with a person 
who should seriously maintain it. ~ : 

In the last place, To these arguments for the resur- 
rection of Christ, founded on the.competency and _hon- 
esty of the apostles as witnesses, we may add the 
success Of their preaching, which. is inexplicable on 
any other hypothesis but the truth of their testimony. 
To what cause was it owing, that multitudes of Jews 
and Gentiles gave credit to their report, acknowledged 
a crucified man to be a Divine Person, and the Saviour 
of the world; embraced his religion, with its humilia- 
ting doctrines and holy discipline, made a sacrifice of 
-ease, and honour, and life, in his service, and trusted 
in the promises of one whom they had never seen, for 
a recompense in the world to come? ‘The apostles‘had 
no personal authority to overcome those whom they ad- 
dressed; no learning to mislead, or eloquence. to per- 
suade them ; norewards to tempt their cupidity ; no pun- 
ishments to inflict on the incredulous. As men, they 
were contemptible in the eyes of the. world; and the 
doctrine which they taught had nocharms which might 
atone for the defects of the publishers. It is unneces- 
sary to speak of their Success, because it is universal- 
ly acknowledged. ‘They effected a mighty revolution 
in the state of human afiairs, and established a religion 
which superceded all the ancient systems, and has been 
professed, for seventeen centuries, by all the enlight- 
ened nations of the earth. Every effect must have an 
adequate cause. The first missionaries of Christianity 
possessed no natural means of insuring its reception ; 
they must, therefore, have been assisted by supernatu- 
ral power. Unless they had been able to bring for- 
ward to view a higher authority than their own, the 
world would not have listened to them. 

Now, the only way in which this could be done, 
was by the performance of such miracles as are as- 
cribed to them in the New Testament; works evidently 
exceeding human ability, and wrought by the imme- 
diate interposition of Heaven. Ifa man should come 
and publish a new religion, and at the same.time 
should give sight to the blind, hearing to the deaf, and 
the use of their limbs to the lame, and life to the dead, 
we should-be authorised to conclude that it was not 


an invention of his own, but was a-revelation from the 
Lord of Nature, who alone could controul its laws. 
The apostles were invested with the power of working 
}miracles. Their Master had ‘therefore risen from the 
dead, for. they performed the miracles.in his name, or 
| referred. to him as their author; and, consequently, he 
was alive, and had supernatural gifts at. his disposal. 
It is astonishing that any person who saw diseases 
cured, and demons dispossessed, by the name of Jesus 
of Nazareth, should have refused to give’ erédit to the 
report of his resurrection. Yet we know that there 
were men so obstinate in unbelief; and there is proof 
in the Scriptures, that the evidence of miracles is not 
irresistible. _We must therefore proceed a. step far- 
ther in accounting for the success of the disciples, in 
prevailing upon mankind to believe in their crucified 
Master. .We must acknowledge an exertion of Di- 
vine power, in working internal as well as external 
mira¢les; in subduing their prejudices, fixing their 
attention seriously upon the subject, and ‘disposing 
‘them to give their assent -to the fact, notwithstanding 
the painful sacrifices which their conversion might re- 
quire. © Weare thus presented with ‘a new proof of the 
resurrection of Christ. ~If he had been in the state of 
the dead, he could have employed no power in favour 
of his religion. He could not have sent the. Spirit, 
’*to convince the world of sin, and of righteousness, 
and of judgment.’”’* 'The general success of the gos- 
pel, which, extending beyond the limits of. Judea, es- 
tablished itself throughout the Roman empire, and 
among nations which never submitted to its sway, and 
its effects in our own age, upon individuals whom it 
sanctifies, and inspires with peace and hope of immor- 
tality, furnish satisfactory evidence that the apestles 
spake the words of truth and. soberness, when they 
confidently affirmed that their Lord, having been eru- 
cified and. buried, rose again on the third day, and 
showed himself alive by many infallible proofs. ** We 
are witnesses of these things, and so is also the Hol 
Ghost, whom God hath given to those who obey him.” 
_ It has been said, that if Christ really rose from the 
dead, he should have shown himself to the. priests and 
rulers of the Jews, that:they might be convinced, and 
become. witnesses of the fact. Their testimony, it is 
insinuated, would have had much greater weight than 
that of his disciples, being the testimony of enemies. 
This objection is not worthy of much attention: It is 
a demand for a degree of evidence which has not been 
given, and it would be of force only if the evidence 


ficient, it is plain that the demand is capricioys and un- 
reasonable, and, consequently, that its being withheld 
affords no ground of suspicion or complaint, and will 


mental article of our holy religion. ; 

Had Jesus appeared to the priests and rulers of the 
Jews, they would either have acknowledged him to be 
the messiah, or they would have persisted in rejecting 
him. Ifthey had not believed in him, the evidence, in- 
stead of being strengthened, would have been weaken- 
ed;.for it would then have been triumphantly said, al- 
though a few obscure and illiterate persons had been 
deceived by the artifice of his followers, others were 
more sagacious, had examined the matter with greater 
care, and had discovered it to be an imposture. We 
should have been told by infidels, that the pretended 
resurrection was a trick of the disciples; that it was a 
different person whom they endeavoured to pass off as 
their Master returned from the grave ; and that the cheat 


they would have adorned with the high-sounding titles 
of learned, prudent, and intelligent. It is obvious that, 
although their unbelief might not have entirely invali- 


* John xx, 27. * John xvi.8. $ Acts v. 32. 


which has been given. were defective. - But if it is suf- 


not excuse the unbelief of those who deny this funda-~ 


had been found out by the great men of Judea, whom - 


THE EXALTATION OF CHRIST. 


dated the evidence, it-would have encumbered it with 
difficulties, which might have. greatly disquieted our 
minds. If, on the other hand, they had believed in 
Christ, it does not follow that the evidence would have 
‘acquired additional strength. Consider how, upon this 
supposition, the matter would have stood.’ Instead of 
a few witnesses, we should have had many ; the whole 
Jewish nation, or the greater part of it, instead of five 
hundred disciples. But the value of the testimony is 
to be estimated by the character, not-by the number of 
the witnesses. At present, we have a competent num- 
ber of persons, who. delivered their testimony in such 
circumstances as afford security. for its truth; in the 
presence of enemies, who possessed the means of de- 
tection, if there was any fraud, and in the face of the 
most formidable opposition, and who sealed it with 
their blood. 
verted, we should have been deprived of these:proofs 
of veracity. There would have been no trial of the 
witnesses, no conflict.of opinion, no parties to watch 
each othey’s proceedings ; the voice of the nation would 
have been unanimous; but for this reason it would not 
have been so convincing, because it might have been 
alleged, and: infidels would not have failed to bring for- 
ward the objection, that it was ‘a contrivance of the 
Jews, who were’ready to give credit to any story which 
seemed to realise their hopes of the messiah. We 
should have heard them loaded with abuse, as an-illit- 


- erate, credulous, superstitious people, whose testimony 


was utterly unworthy of attention. The story, it would 
have been said, was promulgated where it was sure to 
be received, and no person had: power or inclination to 
detect it.. You will all agree with me, [ trust, that the 
evidence, as it stands, is more conclusive than it would 
have been if the proposal of infidels had been complied 
with. I-shall only add, that it is not made by them 
from a wish that Jesus had appeared. to his enemies, 
and thus furnished irresistible: demonstration of the 
truth of his religion, but with a design to ‘prove that 
this want destroys all the other evidence, and that the 
story of the resurrection is a fable.. aun 

.There is an objection against the resurrection of our 
Saviour, founded on the narrative of the- Evangelist 
John, which, however, is hardly worthy of notice, and 
may be speedily dismissed. He relates that, on two 
occasions when the doors were shut, Jesus came and 
stood in the midst of the disciples.* As one solid sub- 
stance cannot pass through another solid substance 
without dividing it, either what John relates did not 
happen, and consequently the narrative is false, or 
Christ did-not appear in a real body, and it was only 
a phantom which the disciples saw. 
swer to this trifling objection is, that, although the 
evangelist plainly signifies that he entered in a miracu- 
lous manner, he does not determine the nature of the 
miracle. The doors were shut, and no doubt locked, 
for fear of the Jews; but Jesus might have opened 
them without being perceived. It is childish to cavil 
at a circumstance which can be so easily explained, 
especially as-all the other facts of the narrative clearly 
show that the disciples believed that he was appearing 
in a true body, and that they fully ascertained the fact 
during their personal intercourse with him. » 

The resurrection of Christ vindicated his character 
from the aspersions of his enemies. It demonstrated, 
at the same time, that he had accomplished the work 
which his Father appointed him to perform, and had 
obtained eternal redemption for his people. 
an assurance to those who believe in‘ him, of a future 
triumph over death and the grave. He rose as their 
representative, and they shall also rise after his exam- 
ple, and through his merits and power. ‘ Now is 
Christ risen from the dead, and become the first fruits 


* John xx. 19, 26. 


If the whole Jewish nation had been con- | 


The simple an-. 


It oi : ‘ 
S | sufferings were an essential part of the plan which he 
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of them that slept. For since by man-came death, by 
man came also the resurrection of the dead. For.as 
in Adam all die, even so in-Christ shall all be made 
alive. But every man in his own: ordet:* Christ. the 
first-fruits; afterward they that are Christ’s at his 
coming.”* We cannot more’ properly conclude: this 


leeture than with the following words :—** Blessed be 


the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who, 


-acéording to his abundant merey, hath begotten us 


again unto a lively hope, by the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ from the dead, to an inheritance incorruptible,’ 
and undefiled, and that fadeth not away, reserved in 
heaven.for them .who are. kept. by the power of God 
through -faith unto salvation,. ready to be revealed in 
the last time.” 


—_— eS 


LECTURE LAID: 
. CHRIST’S STATE OF EXALTATION. 


Ascension. of Christ ; its Time # the Nature in which, and the 
Place to which, he ascended ; its Witnesses, and his Attend- 
ants.—His Seat in Heaven, at ‘‘ God’s Right Hand.”’—Opin- 
ions respecting this Phrase.—It implies the possession of su- 
prenre Honour, Felicity, and Power. 


Jesus Curist having finished the work assigned to 
him by his Father, it was not necessary that he should 
prolong his stay upon earth. It was rather necessary 
that he should leave it in order to perform those bené- 
volent offices by which the benefits of his humiliation 
and death would be communicated to his followers ; and, 
in particular, to make way for the coming of another 
Divine Person, not-in a visible form, but in a powerful: 
dispensation of light and holiness, and consolation. 
“ But now I go my way to him that sent me; and none. 
of you asketh me, Whither goest thou? But because 
Ihave said these things unto you, sorrow hath filled 
your heart. Nevertheless I tell you the truth: It is 
expedient for you that I go away ; forif 1 gonot away, 
the: Comforter wil] not come unto you; but if I depart, 
I will send him unto you.”’t: Accordingly, we read. 
that after he had given all necessary instructions to his 
disciples, he led them forth to Bethany, where he was 
parted from them, and received up into heaven. : 

‘First, The ascension took place forty days after his 
resurrection. ‘*'To the apostles,” Luke says, ‘‘he 
showed himself alive after his passion by many infalli- 


ble proofs, being seen of them forty days, and speaking 


of the things pertaining to the kingdom. of heaven.’’|| 
During this interval, he denied-himself the full posses- 
sion of his. glorious reward, for the benefit of his disci- 
ples, and of the world, to whom they were to minister. 
The instruction which he imparted to them, they greatly 
needed, and it was adapted to their present circumstan- 
ces. From the opportunities which they enjoyed of 
hearing his public discourses, and conversing with him 
in private, they had undoubtedly derived much advan- 
tage; but their progress was not such as it ought to 
have been. In consequence of the.influence of the na- 
tional prejudices upon their minds, although they were 
forewarned of his death, it came upon-them by surprise 
and almost drove them to despair; so inconsistent was 
it with their preconceived notions of the character and 
work of the Messiah. It was necessary, therefore, to 
rectify their misconceptions, and to show them that his 


had undertaken to execute; and that, although nothing 
was less expected by them, they had been expressly 
announced by the prophets. That he was thus em- 


*1Cor. xv. 20—23. 
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ployed in the interval between his resurrection and as- 
cension, we are informed by the evangelists: ‘‘ He said 


. unto them, These are the words which I spake ‘unto 
ou, while I was yet with you, that all things must. 


be fulfilled which were written in the law of Moses, 
and in the Prophets, and in the Psalms, concerning me. 
Then opened he their understanding, that they might 
understand the Scriptures, and said unto them, Thus it 
is written, and thus it behoved Christ to suffer, and to 
rise from the dead the third day.”* This exposition 
of the Scriptures was calculated to give relief to their 
minds, which, although comforted by the return of their 
Master from the grave, must have been perplexed and 
confounded by the unexpected events which had befal- 
len him. © For this reason it was now given; but their 
full instruction in the nature of his kingdom, or of the 
new dispensation which he designed to establish, was 
deferred to the day of Pentecost, when, according to his 
dawn 5 sent the Spirit to lead them into all the 
truth. This was not the only reason why our Lord did 
not immediately return-to heaven. He continued upon 
earth, to give his disciples a full opportunity to be as- 
sured of the truth of his xesurrection, as they were to 
be the witnesses of -it to the world. To qualify them 
for this office, it was necessary that he should not merely 
pay them.a transient visit, lest- unbelievers should have 
said, that they were deceived by the force of imagina- 
tion; but that he should appear so often, and in such 
circumstances, as not to leave the slightest ground for 
suspicion or cavil. Accordingly, he showed himself 
not once only, but many times; not to separate individ- 
uals alone, but to several in company, and, on one occa- 
sion, to.more than five hundred persons; he conversed 
with them, allowed them to touch him, ate and drank 
with them. In any ordinary case, the evidence would 
have been deemed sufficient, even by the most scepti- 
cal, to establish the most important fact. So far there- 


fore, as respects their opportunities of being acquainted - 


with this fact, the testimony of the apostles cannot be 
reasonably called in question. They could all say, 
with the beloved disciple, ** That which was from the 
beginning, which we have heard, which we have seen 
with our eyes, which we have looked upon, and our 
hands have handled, of the Word of life; that which 
we have seen and heard, declare we unto you, that ye 
also may have fellowship with us.’’t 

Secondly, Our Lord ascended in human nature. The 
man Christ Jesus has left the earth, and entered into 
that invisible region of the universe where God sits on 
the throne of his Majesty. To his followers, it is a 
source of high consolation to know, that he has not laid 
aside their nature, but retains it amidst his glory; be- 
cause they can look up to him with confidence, in the 
full assurance of his sympathy, and see, in his exalta- 
tion, an earnest of their future glory. But this is not 
the principal idea to which I request your attention. 
The point to be considered at present is, that it was 
solely in human nature that he ascended to heaven; or 
that, like his death, burial, and resurrection, the ascen- 
sion can be predicated of him only as aman. As God, 
he could neither descend nor ascend, because his Di- 
vine essence, filling heaven and earth, cannot change 
its place, and does not admit of that exaltation, or that 
accession of glory which the ascension implies. It is 
acknowledged, indeed, that his divine glory, which, 
during his residence among mortals, had been con- 


-cealed, was then unveiled, although even this. conces- 


sion requires to be explained, to make it consistent 
with truth; the obscuration and manifestation of his 
glory properly referring to his human nature, and to 
men, not to the inhabitants of heaven, in whose eyes it 
always shone with undiminished lustre. But because, 
in a certain sense, it may be said to have been revealed 


* Luke xxiv, 44—46, +1 John i. 1—3. 


when he ascended, some have maintained, that the a 
cension may be considered as relative to his divine na- 
ture, as well as his human. But, in doing so, they are 
chargeable, when speaking of a plain fact, with substi- 
tuting figurative for literal language, and thus confound-— 
ing two things, which are distinct, and should be care- 
fully separated. The subject of discussion at present 
is, not a change of state, but a change of place, which 
was competent tothat nature alone, which, being finite, 
could exist only in a certain portion of space, and might 
be at one time on earth, and at another in heaven. The 
words of our Lord are worthy of attention: * No man 
hath ascended up to heaven, but he that came down 
from heaven, even the Son of man, which is in heaven.”’* 
There is an apparent confusion and contradiction in this 
passage; and, had it related -to any other person, it 
might have been pronounced to be unintelligible. Of 
the Son of man it is said, that he has come down from 
heaven, and yet was in heaven. To those who are con- 
vinced of his divinity, the passage presents no difficulty. 
His two natures being personally united, that is justly 
affirmed of the one, which is strictly true only of the 
other. The existence of his human nature commenced 
upon earth, and it had never been in ‘heaven; for the 
opinion of the elder Socinians, that he was taken up to 
it before he entered upon his ministry; to be instructed 
in the doctrines of the gospel, isa dream, or a dishon- 
est figment, devised with a view to evade the evidence, 
arising from this and other passages, of his pre-exist- - 
ence and divinity; but he had come down from it, by 
the manifestation of himself in human flesh, yet was 
still in it, by the immensity of hisessence. Of a literal 
change of place, as God, he was incapable; it was in 
his assumed nature, that he who had first descended, 
afterwards ascended, ‘‘that he might fill all things,” 
heaven with his glory, and the earth with the blessings 
of his grace. , 
Thirdly, The place-to which he ascended was hea- 
yen, as the Scriptures declare, in many passages. One 
apostle affifms, that he ascended ‘“ above.all heavéns ;’” 
but his meaning is ascertained by a reference to the 
prevailing opinion of his age. According to the sys- 
tem of the Jews, there were three heavens ;—the aerial 
heaven, which is the region of clouds and meteors; 
the starry heaven, in which the celestial luminaries 
are fixed; and the heaven of heavens, in which the 
throne of God is erected. Our Redeemer ascended 
above the two former, or. the visible heavens, and 
entered into the latter, which is concealed from mortal 
eyes by an impenetrable veil. Where the highest 
heaven is seated we cannot tell; but, agreeably to an 
idea which seems to be natural because it is common, 
it is said to be above us; and hence his passage to it 
from this world is called an ascent. It is the place in 
which the glory of God, which is partially seen in his 
works, is fully revealed, angels and the departed 
spirits of the just at present reside, and the redeemed, 
after the resurrection, will have their everlasting habi- 
tation. < 
Heaven may be considered under the two different 
notions of a palace and a temple. In the one view it 
is the seat of power and majesty, in the other it is the 
place of solemn worship. Into heaven, considered as 
a palace, Jesus entered in the character of a king, who, 
having vanquished his enemies, and established his 
title to the crown, went to take possession of his king- 
dom. To this event the following passage is. applica- 
ble, although, in the first instance, it may be under- 
stood to have referred to the entrance of the ark into 
the tabernacle: ‘* Lift up your heads, O ye gates; and 
be ye lifted up, ye everlasting doors, and the King of 
glory shall come in. Who is this King of glory? 
The Lord strong and mighty, the Lord mighty in 


* John iii. 13. 


‘shall come in. 


battle. . Lift up your heads, O ye gates; even lift 


them up, ye everlasting doors, and the King of glory 
Who is this King of glory? he 
Lord of hosts, he is the King of glory.”*~* Into 
heaven considered as a temple, he entered in the cha- 
racter of a priest; and his ascension was prefigured by 
the entrance of Aaron, and his successors in office, into 


the most holy place, to’sprinkle the blood of the sacri- 


fices, and to burn incense before the mercy-seat. ‘The 


* first and fundamental duty of the priesthood. he per- 


‘he.did actually send on the day of Pentecost. 


formed upon earth, by offering that immaculate and 
invaluable sacrifice, which appeased divine justice, 
and obtained eternal redemption for his people; it re- 
mained to plead the merits of his- death, and obtain, 
by his. intercession, the blessings for which he had 
paid the price of his blood. Foy this purpose. he as- 
cended, as we are informed by an apostle in the fol- 
lowing words: ‘Christ is not entered into the ‘holy 
places made with hands, which are the figures of the 
true; but into heaven itself, now to appear in the pre- 
sence of God for us.’’t ; 

Fourthly, The witnesses of his ascension were his 
disciples, whom he had assembled for this purpose. 
We are not. informed, how many of them were toge- 
ther at this time. On one occasion he was seen by 
more than five hundred brethren; but whether it was 
at his ascension, or when he met with his followers 
in Galilee, we cannot certainly say. But although we 
should suppose, what, however, is not very probable, 
that none were present but the twelve apostles, the 
number was more than sufficient to attest the fact. 
They were witnesses qualified in every respect; and 
as ‘their testimony would be readily received by the 
other disciples, who had full confidence in their vera- 
city, so itis entitled to credit among all other men, 
confirmed as it is by miracles, which they performed 
by the assistance of the Holy Spirit, whom their master 
promised to give them after his ascension, and whom 

Jesus 
did not withdraw secretly from our world, lest it should 
have been said by unbelievers, that we know not what 
is become of him, and there is no reason why we 
should take any farther concern in him. As his en- 
trance, although obscure in respect of his parentage, 
and the place where he first saw the light, was illus- 
trated by a vision of angels, who proclaimed it to the 
shepherds of Bethlehem; so his departure, although 
unknown to the great men of Jerusalem, and the inhab- 
itants in general, was an object of attention to his 
chosen friends. It might have been afterwards re- 
vealed to them by the Spirit, who instructed them in 
many other secret things; but the importance of the 
fact required, that it should take place in such a man- 
ner as to be attested by ocular witnesses. It appears 
that he was not carried away by a sudden rapture, but 
slowly rose from the earth, and that the disciples had 
leisure to follow him with their eyes, till he had as- 
cended to a considerable height, when a cloud received 
him out of their sight, or intervened between him and 
the earth.. Their wistful looks were fixed upon the 
spot, where they had caught the last glimpse of their 
beloved Master; and. they would have stood in the 
same posture, till night had enveloped the heavens in 
its shade, in the vain expectation of seeing him again, 
had not two angels appeared to them and said, *“* Ye 
men of Galilee, why stand ye gazing up into heaven ? 
This same Jesus which is taken up from you into hea- 
ven, shall so come in like manner as ye have seen 
him go into heaven.’’f 

The place from which he ascended was the Mount 
of Olives, and in the vicinity of Bethany. Gethse- 
mane was also cn the Mount of Olives. On-this co- 
incidence it has been remarked, that the place was 


+ Heb. ix. 24. t Acts i. 11, 
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chosen, that as he had there’given a proof of human 
weakness, while he endured the wrath of his Father, 
and his sweat was as it were great drops of blood fall- 
ing to the ground, so he might there, by rising to hea- 
ven, display the power and glory of his divinity ;-that 
his. exaltation might commence on the same_ spot 
where he had been in the lowest state of. abasement 
and sorrow; and that from the scene in which he had 
struggled with the powers of. darkness, he might soar 
above principalities and powers. And hence, it has 
been said, we should learn that we are not to expect 
a triumph, till we have encountered the toils and perils 
of the contest, and that we should not despair of ob- 
taining the kingdom when our warfare is accomplished. 
These are pious reflections; but their solidity depends 
upon. the fact, that he ascended from the very spot 
which had witnessed his agony. Of this, however, 
we have no certainty. The Mount of Olives was. of 
some extent; and for-aught that we can tell, the place 
of the ascension might be at a considerable distance 
from Gethsemane. If this. should be the truth, the re- 
flections founded on the presumed identity of the 
places, however good in themselves, must be classed 
with many other suggestions of fancy. ; 

Our Lord was attended at his ascension by the glo- 
rious inhabitants of heaven. Only two of them, accord- 
ing to the Scriptures, were seen; but we have reason 
to believe, that thousands were present, although. in- 
visible to human eyes: ‘+ The chariots of God,” says 
the Psalmist, ‘‘are twenty thousand, even thousands 
of angels: the Lord is among them, as in Sinai, in the 
holy place. Thou hast ascended on high, thou hast led 
captivity captive: thou hast received gifts for men; 
yea, for the rebellious also, that the Lord God might 
dwell among them.”’* They were present not like the 
Roman soldiers, who followed their victorious general 
as having a share in his triumph, because by their val- . 
our his battles had been won; but, to add to the splen- 
dour of the scene, and to celebrate his mighty achieve- 
ments. The thrones, and dominions, and principalities, 
and powers‘of heaven, were put in subjection to him: 
and they came, on this occasion, to do homage to their 
Lord, and to swell his train when he took possession — 
of his kingdom. 

His leading captivity captive when he ascended, de- 
notes his triumph over the infernal powers. They who 
had made men captives by their successful stratagems, 
saw the spoils wrested from their hands, and were 
themselves made captives by our Almighty Redeemer. 
Whether they were compelled to be present, and were 
exhibited as vanquished foes, disgraced and ruined, and . 
reserved to everlasting punishment, we are not warranted 
by a single expression, of which no explanation is giv- 
en, to afirm. There is no doubt that our Saviour tri- 
umphed over them while he ascended ; that in his ex- 
altation to the throne of heaven, they beheld a fearful 
presage of the final overthrow of their kingdom. 

Let us now proceed to consider what followed the 
ascension of Christ: ‘*So then,’”’ says the Evangelist 
Mark, ‘after the Lord had spoken unto them, he was 
received up into heaven, and sat on the right hand of 


God.” i os : 

Every person is sensible that this language is figu- 
rative. Neither the right hand of God, nor the posture 
ascribed to our Saviour, can be literally understood. 
God is a pure Spirit, and has no bodily members. The 
Scriptures expressly forbid us to make any visible rep- 
resentations of him, because they must be false and de- 
grading}; and the Israelites were particularly reminded, 
that, in the day God spoke to their fathers, they saw no 
similitude. When mention, therefore, is made of the 
eyes, the ears, the feet, and the hands of God, it is evi- 
dent that we ought to explain them in consistency with 


* Ps, Ixviii. 17, 18. + Mark xvi. 19. 
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: the spirituality ‘of his essence, and to consider them as 


metaphors, employed to assist us in conceiving his per- 
fections and operations. Hence, although our Redeem- 
er inhis state of exaltation, has a material body, which 
is capable of corporeal actions and postures, it requires 
little reflection to perceive that ‘his sitting” is figura- 
tive, as well as “ the right hand,” at which he is said 
to sit. ‘We are as ignorant of the nature and employ- 
ments of glorified bodies, as we are of the nature and 
employments of spirits. Besides, the Scriptures are 
not uniform with respect to the .posture which they as- 
sign to our Redeemer; for as at one time he is said to sif, 
he is at another said to stand, at the right hand of God. 
We are, therefore, under the necessity of supposing, 
that their design is not to fix our attention upon the pos- 
ture itself, but upon the state of which it is expressive. 
Instead, then, of inquiring separately, what is meant 
by the right hand of God, and what by sitting at it, I 
shall consider them conjunctly, and point out their 
united: import. , 
Before I proceed, however, I shall make a remark or 
two upon the other posture which is sometimes assigned 
to him. "When. the blessed martyr Stephen was sur- 
rounded by his infuriated enemies, being full of the 
Holy Ghost, he looked up steadfastly into-heaven, and 
saw Jesus “standing at the right hand of God.’’* If 
you bear in mind that it is not the posture, but the state, 
which, in both cases, should be considered, you will 
perceive that the different representations are not con- 
tradictory. Sitting is the posture of a sovereign, or a 
judge, or a person who has finished his labours, and is 
enjoying ease; standing is the posture of a man who 
waits to receive a friend, or is prepared to defend him. 
On the present occasion, when a holy man was under- 
going a dreadful trial of his faith, Jesus rose, if we may 
speak so, from his throne to send to him the necessary 
succours of his grace, to meet and welcome his spirit 
as soon as it should escape from its persecutors, and to 
introduce him into the presence of his Father, that he 


- might receive from his hand the recompense of an un- 


fading crown. To Stephen the sight was consoling. 
It sustained his courage amidst the terrors of a violent 
death, and enabled him to resign his mortal life in the 
joyful hope of a better: ‘* Lord Jesus, receive my spirit.” 
Having subjoined another petition for his murderers, 
‘he fel asleep.” : 

There is scarcely a doctrine or fact in Seripture, 
which folly or malignity has not perverted, when it 
happened to stand in the way of some favourite opin- 
ion. The sitting of Christ at the right hand of God, 
instead of being considered as expressive of his exalta- 
tion, has been converted into a proof of his inferiority 


to the Father, because the left hand was the place of | 


honour, as the abettors of this notion endeavour to show 
by quotations from ancient writers. It might be said 
to such men, that, as our Saviour ascended to heaven 
in the character of mediator, nothing is gained by proy- 
ing his inferiority to the Father in that eharacter; for 
we readily acknowledge it, but at the same time main- 
tain, that it is not inconsistent with his essential equal- 
ity. Butthe argument on which they found their con- 
clusion is false. Whatever may have been the practice 
of some other nations, as the Scriptures were written 
by Jews, and addressed to them in the first instance, 
it is by their usages that we must explain this expres- 
sion, and others ofa similar nature. Now, among’ them 
the right hand was the place of honour. ‘The man 
of God’s right hand,’’} is the man whom God delights 
to honour. ‘A wise man’s heart” is said to be ‘at 
his right hand,”” because he engages in honourable pur- 
suits; but “a fool’s heart” to be “at his left? hand, 
because he acts imprudently and shamefully.t When 
Joseph presented his two sons to his father, he set the 


* Acts vil, 55. + Ps: Ixxx, 17; Tawee. x 2. 


Jacob, to show his-preference of the younger, laid 
right hand-on his head.* Nothing is more decisive of. 
the point, than the order in which men will be arranged | 
on the day of judgment, when ‘some shall awake to 
everlasting life, and some to shame and everlasting 


contempt ;’’ for then the judge will set the former on 
his right hand, and the latter.on his left. Enough has 
been said to expose this abortive attempt to wrest the 


expression which we are now considering, to serve the 
purposes of a party.f iw. 
There is another opinion still more strange, that 
Christ’s sitting at the right hand of God, denotes that, 
in a-certain sense, he is higher than the Father. It is so 
extravagant, and in fact so unintelligible, that it would 
be a waste of time to attempt to refute it. He is supe- 
rior, it is said, to the, Father, not in reality, but in the 
administration of his kingdom. It.is sufficient to op- 
pose to this impious assertion the words of an apostle ; 
‘The Father hath put all.things under his feet. » But 
when he saith, all things are put under him, it is man- 
ifest that he is excepted, which did put all things under 
him.”’ * . ¢ P “ 
The right hand is the place of honour. It is so.es- 
teemed among us, and was so accounted by the Jews. 
When Solomon’s mother came to him, ‘the sat down 
upon his throne, and caused a-seat to be set for the 
king’s mother, and she sat on his right hand.’’}} It is 
implied, therefore, in the position assigned to our Sa- 
viour in heaven, that he is invested with great dignity 
and glory. I showed, in:the former part of this Lee- 
ture, that the ascension related solely to his human 
nature, because his Divine was incapable of change 
of place, bemg always in heaven as well.as upon earth, 
I now observe, that it was equally incapable’ of any 
aecession of glory, because it was already infinitely 
glorious, in the possession of all possible perfection. 
But its glory was veiled during his humiliation, and 
only a few rays of it were seen-in the miraculous 
works which he performed, and the sublime doctrines 
which he published. As the sun, having scattered the 


‘clouds whieh covered his face, pours his bright efful- 


genee upon the earth, so our Redeemer, upon his exal- 
tation to heaven, appeared. in all the majesty of his 
character, and showed to all its blessed inhabitants, 
that the Son of man is also the Son of God, and the 
equal of the Father. To this manifestation of his ori- 
ginal dignity, after the temporary obscuration which 
it had suffered, these words of. his intereessory prayer 
may be referred: “*And now, O Father, glorify thou 
me with thy own self, with the glory which I had with 
thee before the world was.’’§ . ° 

But there was honour conferred upon our Saviour in | 
human nature, and in the character of Mediator; and 
to this there is a particular reference, when he is said. 
to be seated at the right hand of God. . It is elevated 
above men and angels; it is the highest of the works 
of God. Even in its state. of humiliation, its powers 
surpassed those of the most richly gifted creature; no_ 
wisdom, for example, equal to that which he displayed, 
being found among the inhabitants of heaven; and 


_|now, we may presume, its faculties are expanded to 


the utmost limit of which they are susceptible. Of 
the external glory of his human nature, we ean form 
no idea, because we have received no information on 
the subject; but this we may venture to say, that in 
him is displayed the perfection of majesty and beauty. 
His appearance to John, in the isle of Patmo Mee 
awful and majestic, but, partly at least, symbolic 

like the visions of the prophets. On the mount of 
transfiguration, his countenance shone as the sun, and 
his raiment was white as the light. Without entering 
into particulars, the Scriptures declare that his body 


* Gen. xlviil. 14. 2 "s ve — bs 
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glorious, and is the pattern. according to which the 
‘bodies of the saints will be fashioned. “It is © not in- 
consistent-with the ascription of transcendent honour 
to him, that he promises to give his saints to sit down 
with him upon his throne. They will share in his 
glory, but not in equal measure; their glory will be 
Similar, but-not in the same degree. He is “ the first- 
born among many brethren ;’’*. entitled to a double 
portion; the heirand the lord of the family. Hence, 
notwithstanding their elevation, they will.acknowledge 
him as. their superior, and do him homage. » While 
the angels adore him, the saints will cast down their 
crowns before his throne, and both will join in expres- 
sions. of admiration, and gratitude, and praise. ‘¢ And 
I beheld, and-I heard the-voice of many angels-round 
about the throne, and the beasts, and the elders: and 
the number of them was ten thousand times ten thou- 
sand, and thousands of thousands; saying with a loud 
voice, Worthy is the Lamb that was slain to receive 
power, and riches, and wisdom, and strength, and 
honour, and glory, and blessing.” { It is unnecessary 
to refer to a distinction formerly made, and to remark, 
that he is not the object of worship as man, nor pro- 
perly as Mediator; because, as he is in this character 


_ the servant of the Father, sé it is. by him that our 


~ mind to conceive, what must be the communication of 


“-seene on which he displays the wonders of his grace. 


“saints, is the object of his infinite approbation and de- 


prayers and praises are presented. 
know, that it is the incarnate God who is worshipped 
by the heavenly congregation, and that, although the 
foundation of this worship is the divine perfections of 


‘which he is possessed, the great motive to it is his 


redeeming love, and-it is addressed to him without 
distinction of natures. ‘‘ We see Jesus crowned with 
glory and honour.’’f 

' But this is not the only idea suggested by his sitting 
at the right hand of God. It’imports the possession 
of happiness; but whether this idea is founded, as 
some suppose, on the fact that gifts are usually con- 
ferred by the right hand, or is derived from some other 
source, it is not material to inquire. That the expres- 
sion admits of this sense, is. evident from the follow- 
ing passage: “In thy presence is fulness of joy; at 
thy right hand there are pleasures for evermore.’’|}| It 


_is tobe particularly noticed, that these words are 


spoken by the Messiah, and- with a view to his exalta- 
tion. They follow: the declaration of his confident 
hope, that God * would not leave his soul-in hell, nor 
suffer him to see corruption, but would show him. the 
path of life,’ or raise him from the grave. =. ©; 
. For the joy which was set before him he endured 
the cross, and despised the shame; and he has now 
entered into it. 
is nearer to him than any man or angel ; and his near- 
ness implies not only a closer relation, resulting from 
the union of his human nature to the divine, but also 
moreintimate fellowship. The presence of God is a 
source of felicity. .'The place which we call heaven, 


-would not be happier than the most desolate spot upon 


earth, if he did not there impart. the fulness of his love; 
and a day in the sanctuary would not be preferable to 
a day of bodily rest at home, were it not the chosen 


The light of his countenance awakens emotions of joy 
in the souls of the righteous, with which the most in- 
tense sensations of worldly pleasure are not to be com- 
pared. If the meanest saint is destined to enjoy a de- 
gree of felicity which it has not entered into the human 


divine Jove to him, who is nearer to God than all the 
light, and has glorified him in the highest in the work 


of redemption! . What shall be done to theman whom 
he delights to honour?: The reward is proportioned 


to his merit, the height of his joy may be‘estimated. 
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Sitting at the right hand of God, he | 
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by the depth of his previous sorrow. ‘The king shall - 
joy in thy strength, O Lord; and in thy salvation how 
greatly shall he rejoice! - Thou hast given him his 
heart’s desire, and hast not withholden the request of 
his lips. For thou preventest him with the blessings 
of goodness; thou settest a crown of pure gold on his 
head. He asked life of thee, and thou gavest it him, 
even Jength of days. for ever and ever. His glory is 
great in thy.salvation; honour and majesty hast thou 
laid upon him. For thou hast made him most blessed 
for ever; thou hast made him exceeding glad with thy 


al 


-countenance.’’** While he partakes of all the plea- 


sures. which.are at the right hand of God, he rejoices 
to reflect that his gréat undertaking is accomplished, - 
to behold around him the fruits of his labours, and to 
know that in due time heaven will be filled with mil- 
lions of the redeemed, who will for ever praise him as 
the author of their happiness. ‘*‘ He sees of the tra- 
vail of his soul, and is satisfied.”’+ ; 
Again, the right hand is an emblem of power. This 
is the general idea which is suggested, when hands 
and arms are attributed to.God,. because it is with our 
arms and hands that we exert our strength. The right 
hand is most commonly used, and whatever cause may 
be assigned for this curious fact, is a more powerful 
instrument than the left hand... The sitting of our 
Saviour at.the right hand of God, signifies on this ac- 
count that he is exalted to authority and dominion. 
‘* Hereafter,” he said to the Jewish council, ‘shall ye 
see the Son of man sitting on the right hand of power.” £ 
‘The Psalmist refers to the power of the Messiah. in 


-his state of exaltation in these words: “The Lord said 


unto my Lord, Sit thou at my right hand, until Imake 
thine enemies thy footstool.’’|} It was exhibited to Dan- 


jel in the night visions, when ‘he saw, and behold, 
‘one like the Son of man-came with the clouds of hea- 


ven, and came to the ancient-of days, and they brought 
him near before him. And there was given him do- 
minion, and. glory, and a kingdom, that all people, na- 
tions, and languages should serve him: his dominion 
is an-everlasting dominion, which shall not pass.away, 
and his kingdom that which shall not be destroyed.’’§ 
Our Saviour announced it to his disciples after his 
resurrection : *¢ All power is given unto me in heaven 
and in earth ;”*{ and Paul speaks thus of it in his epis- 
tle’ to the Philippians: ‘* Wherefore God also hath 
highly exalted him, and given hima name that is above 
every name; that at the name of Jesus every knee 
should bow, of things in heaven, and things in earth, 
and things under the earth; and ‘that every tongue 
should confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory 
of God the Father.”’** There isa distinction to be ob- - 
served between his essential and his mediatorial king- 
dom. ‘The former he always possessed, and since it 
belonged to him as God the Creator of all things, he 
could not lay it aside even during his humiliation. 
The latter he received when he ascended ; for although 
he had a right to it, when he rose from the dead, and 
therefore told his disciples, that it was already given 
to him, it was upon his entrance into heaven, that he 
sat down upon his throne. His mediatorial kingdom 
comprehends power to establish, and govern, and de- 
fend, and bestow eternal salvation upon his church, 
and power to render all other things subservient to its. 
interests. He ought to be considered not only as the 
King of Zion, but as the Lord of the Universe. Hence, 
when we say that the world is under the government 
of God, we should reflect, that properly it is not the | 
Father of whom we speak, except in this sense, that 
he always acts in concurrence with the Son; but that 
the declaration of our Saviour, that ‘the Father judg- 
eth no man, but hath committed all judgment unto the 
a per a EP 
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So is true of the whole administration 0” affairs. 
Our. Redeemer holds the sceptre, and sways it over 
angels and men. He hath put all things under his © 


feet. 


There is one other idea connected with his sitting at |. 


the right hand of God, which it see be proper to men- 
tion, as it is suggested by the following ctntrast be- 
tween him and the priests cf the law:.** Every priest 
standeth daily ministering, and offering oftentimes the 
saine sacrilices, which can ever take away sins; but 
this man, after he had offered one sacrifice for siys, for 
ever sat down on the riztht hand of God, from henee- 
forth expecting till his enemies be made his foctstoc].’’+ 
The posture.of the legal priests imported that they 
were constantly engagel in the service of the altar, 
and, consequently, had net accomplished the design 
of their office, by the perfect reconciliation of the peo- 
ple to God. . The high priest never sat down ino the 
most holy place, but having stood for some time before 
the mercy-seat, he retired to offer new sacri®ees, and 
again to go the round of the saered offices. But Jesus 
Christ, when he entered into h aven, sat down at the 
right hand of God, and is ‘a priest upon his throne.” 
His posture signifies that his work is finished. His 
one oblation has satisfied the demands of justice, and 
his Father has testified his approbation of it, by con- 
ferring upon him honour and authority. 

The present exaltation of Jesus Christ is a source 
of great consolation to his followers. It was not solely 
for his personal glory that he ascended, but a so for 
the good of his people, in proinoting which he employs 
all the interest and power which he possesses. His 
intercession insures the acceptance of their duties, not 
as the condition of salvation, but as testimonies of their 
love to God, and their filial subjection to him. His 
government is calculated to tranquillize and comfort 
‘their minds amidst the vicissitudes of life. As they 
are assured that nothing can happen to themselves 


without his ‘appointment, and that every word will 


be overruled for their final welfare, so they may look 
upon all the dangers in the world, as under the 
control of his power, and the direction of his wis- 
dom, as constituting parts of his plan, working for 
ends worthy of him, and subservient to the establish- 
ment of his kingdom. Affairs may not proceed ina 
train agreeable to our views and expectations; but it 
will repress every murmur and every wish for a ditfer- 
ent order, to reflect that he presides ovér,them, who is 
the-patron of truth and righteousness, and the faithful 
uardian of those who love him: * [he Lord reigneth ; 
et the earth rejoice: let the multitude of istes be glad 
thereof.’ =~ 

The security of the church depends upon the exer- 
cise of the power with which Christ was invested at 
his ascension. ‘he gates of hell shail not prevail 
against it, because it is defended by his omnipcteut 
arin. It has been deeweda proof of Cesar’s greatiiess 
of mind, although, in truth, it proved nothing but his 
presumption and himpiety, that he said to the sailors in 
a storin, ** Fear not, this ship carries Cesar ;”’ as if the 
elements would have dove homage to that ambitious 
spirit. ‘I'he wind aud waves did indeed respect him 
on that occasion, but only as they have since respect-_ 
ed, and will always respect, the meanest and most 
worthless of mankind, whose hour is not come. ‘The 
ocean will not swallow up those who are doomed to 
perish by the sword. . But the church may assume the 
attitude and the language of contidence and’ defiance 
when shé 1s menaced by the powers of earth and hell, 
because He is her protector, who can render their coun- 
cils aud efforts abortive, aud scatter them with his 
breath: ‘“* God is our retuge and streugth, a very pres- 
ent help in trouble: ‘Therefore will we not fear, though 
a eS ee ee ee ee ee 
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the earth be removed, and’ though the mountains be 


carried into the midst of the sea; though the waters 


shake with the swelling thereof.”* ©)". = 

To him who is exa!ted- above priucipalities and pow- 
ers, profound reverence and prompt obedience are due. 
This is the command of the church? ‘* He is thy Lord, 
and worship thou him.” ‘We are under law to Jesus. 


thereof rear and be. troubled, though the mountains 


Christ; and as our consciences should recognise his 
‘authority, and bow to it, so it will render our obedi- - 


ence the homage of the heart, devoutly to remember, 
that his right to.demand it is founded on the deep hu- 
miliation and exquisite sufferings to which he submit- 
ted for our salvation. Although we have not seen-his 
glery with our eyes, as the beloved disciple did in the 
isle of Patmos, yet, being admitted to contemplate it 
through the medium of revelation, which gives‘such de- 


scriptions of it as are fitted to excite mingled emotions” 


cf reverence and confidence, let us, like him, fall at his 


feet, and say with another saint, * Truly, weare thy 


servants; we are thy servants, thou hast loosed our — 


bonds: we will offer.to thee the sacrifice uf thanksgiv- 
ing, and will call upon the name of the Lord.”’t 


LECTURE LAIII. 


CHRIST'S STATE OF EXALTATION. 


The General Judgment, a Doctrine of Revelation—The Time 
and Duration of it—The Place of Judgment—The Partices—_ 


Christ the Judze: his Fitness for the Office— Circumstences 
of his appearing—Standards of Judgment—The Sentences, 


and their Execution. a is Z 


Ye men of Galilee, why stand ye gazing. up into 


heaven? This same Jesus, who is taken up from you 
into heaven, shaJl so come in like manner as ye have 
seen him go into heaven.”{ Thesé were the words 
of the two angels who appeared on Mount Olivet to 
the disciples, while they were wistfully looking: after 
their Lord, who had ascended in their sight, and was 
now concealed by a cloud. He will ¢ome again at 


the appointed time; and it will be the purpose of his’ 


coming to close the administration which he is at pre- 
sent carrying on at the right hand of his Father, by 
the public distribution of rewards and punishments. 


‘To this consummating act of his royal. authority, I 


shall, in this lecture, direct your attention. 


In tfeating this subject, it is usual to bring forward. ~ 


arguments suggested by reason, in support of the de- - 
clarations of Scripture respecting the future judgment - 


of the human race. Were we to deny that justice is 


essential to the Supreme Governor of the universe, we: 


should divest him of all moral excellence, and leave 
only those physical attributes which distinguish him 
from men, as almighty power, perpetual duration; and 
immensity of essence. We should transform him, 


whom even the heathens called Optimus Maximus, 


into the Arimanes of-the Persians, a being of malig- 


nant dispositions, the author of darkness and confusion, © 


and every evi] work. 
justice is only partially exercised, and the common 
course of things is conducted without any marked re- 


gard to the character and actions of men. Those 


But we find that, at present, 


whom we call good, because their actions are eonform- . ~ 


able to moral distinctions, are otten left to struggle 
with poverty, and tv pine in affliction; while bold 


transgressors, men who set their mouths against the 


‘heavens, and give loose reins to thein appetites and 


passions, not seldom enjoy outward peace, and pass 
their days amidst affluence, and a succession of de- 


t Acts i. 11. 


* Ps. xlvi. 1, 2. + Ps. ‘cxvis 16, 17. 
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lights. The exceptions serve the more. clearly to 


illustrate the imperfection of the present: system; to 


show us more distinctly what, in our apprehension, 


- might be, and ought to be: and call more loudly for a 


different order of things. -Human laws; which, in so 


far as they are just, may be considered as making a 


part of the moral administration of the universe, be- 
cause they are sanctioned by Heaven, supply this de- 
fectin part, but only in part. ~ Besides that, in general, 
they afford no reward to the obedient, but simple pro- 
tection, there are innumerable cases of delinquency 
which they cannot reach, in consequence of the limited 
knowledge and power of thoso who execute them, and 
of other causes which obstruct the exercise of autho- 
rity. Many crimes are secret, unknown to all but the 
guilty ; and, of public crimes, the authors are not al- 
ways discovered, or they escape from justice by flight, 
or they set it at defiance; or, what is worst of all, they 
find means to prevent it by bribery and perjury. What 
then is the result of this view of the state of human 
affairs? Shall we conclude, in opposition to the clear 
dictates of reason, and the consent of all nations, that 
there is no God? Or shall we say, with some impious 
philosophers, that he is regardless of the actions of 
men; and that, instead of a wise and righteous Provi- 
dence, blind fortune presides? Or rather, compelled 
by the best sentiments of our minds, which recognise 
a Deity, and invest him with every moral perfection, 
shall we not rest in this obvious inference, that, since 
justice is not at present fully displayed, another dis- 
pensation will follow, under which there will be an 
exact retribution; that’ a time will come when the 
wrongs of the injured shall be redressed, when the 
proud transgressors shall stoop to a. superior power, 
when every work shall be brought into judgment, and 
every secret thing shall be revealed ? 

To this reasoning no person of candour will object, 
so far as it goes to prove a future retribution. If there 
is a just God, it must ultimately be well with the 
righteous, and ill with the wicked. Accordingly, a 
recompense in another state was expected by those 
who did not-enjoy the benefit of Divine revelation, and 
the expectation was founded partly upon traditional 
authority, and partly also upon argument. ‘They be- 
lieved, that, when the souls of men left their bodies, 
they appeared before certain judges appointed to take 
cognizance of human actions, Minos, Rhadamanthus, 
and /Kacus, who, after an impartial investigation, pro- 
nounced sentence upon them, and consigned them to 
the fields of bliss, or to the region of torment. But 


. the judgment which the Gentiles anticipated at the 


close of their mortal course, was individual and pri- 
vate, like the sentence which. Christians believe will 
be pronounced upon every man immediately after his 
death ; and this is all that the reasoning proves. Di- 
vines, therefore, are chargeable with inaccuracy, when 
they employ it in support. of the doctrine now under 


- consideration, since it serves only to establish the fact, 


that men will be recompensed, not, that they will be 
recompensed by a procedure carried on in the presence 
of assesibled generations. Having convinced our- 
selves that God will render to every man according to 
his works, we can advance no farther by the light of 
reason than the heathens did, who. held that men ap- 
peared individually before the infernal judges, or at 
most along with those who happened to arrive in the 
other world at the same time, and, that they were dis- 
missed, without any farther solemnity, each to his 
proper place. = Act 

It is to revelation alone that we are indebted for the 
knowledge of.a general judgment, in which the pro- 
ceedings will take place in the sight of angels and 

. as : : ¢ 
men; the righteous and the wicked will, be arranged 
in separate classes, and all will be witnesses of the 
Divine justice in the reward of the good, and the 


THE EXALTATION OF CHRIST. 


-world. 


-of his empire. 


5889. 
ee 
punishment of the bad. I shall content myself witha 
few passages in which it is announced. ‘*He hath 
appointed a day, in the which he will judge the world 
in righteousness. by that man whom he hath ordained ; 
whereof he hath given assurance unto all men in that 
he hath raised him from the dead.”* ‘ We must all 
appear before the: judgment-seat of Christ, that every 


one may receive the things done in his body, accord- 


ing to that he hath done, whether it be good or bad.”’f 
“When the Son of man shall come in his glory, and 
all the holy angels with him, then shall he sit upon 
the throne of his glory: and before him shall be 
gathered all nations; and he shall separate them one 
from another, as a shepherd divideth his sheep from 
the goats.f5f5 dus rn 
It may be thought. that the ends of justice are an- 
swered when individuals are treated according to their 


desert, and as this is done immediately after death, 
that no further procedure is necessary. Justice, as it 
tespects private persons, consists in regulating their 
conduct by its dictates, in their transactions with 
friends, neighbours, and mankind in general; and if 
they uniformly preserve inviolate the rights of others, 
all its demands are fulfilled. 
ernor belongs to the public, who claim not only that it. 
should impartially execute the laws, but that it should 
be exercised in such a manner as is most conducive to 


But the justice of a gov- 


the general interests. ‘The rewards to which merito- 
rious individuals are entitled ought not to be conferred, 
and the punishment which transgressors have incurred 
ought not to be inflicted, in silence and secrecy, but 
both should be openly dispensed for the honour of the 
governor’s character, and the advantage which will 
redound to the community from’ the salutary influence 
of examples As God is the governor of the world, it 


is not sufficient that he is just, unless he also appear 
to be just. 
death is unknown. 
ters die; but we-cannot trace the flight of their souls 
into the invisible world, nor hear the sentence pro- 
nounced from the tribunal before which they appear; 
and our conjectures upon the subject may often be 
very far from the truth. 
at-which all the descendants of Adam will be present, 


The retribution which takes place after - 
We see men of different charac- 


Henee a general judgment, 


seems necessary to the display of the justice of God, 
to. such>a manifestation of it as will vindicate his 
government from all the charges which impiety has 
brought against it, satisfy all doubts, and leave a_con- 
viction in the minds of all imtelligent creatures, that 
he is righteous in all his ways, and holy jn. all his 
works. It is expedient that at the winding up of the 
scheme, all its parts should be seen to be worthy-of 
Him by whom it was arranged and conducted. In this 
way, those who have witnessed, with many disquiet- 
ing thoughts, the irregularity and disorder in the pre- 
sent system, will have ocular evidence that there never 
was the slightest deviation from the principles of 
equity, and that the cause of perplexity, was the delay 
of their full operation. They will see the good and 
the bad no longer mingled together, and. apparently 
treated alike, but separated into two-classes, the one 
on the right hand of the Judge, and the other on his 
left, and distinguished as much at least by their re- . 
spective sentences, as by the places which they 0c= 
cupy. We perceive, then, the reason’ that the judg- 
ment passed upon each individual at the termination 
of his life, will be solemnly ratified, at the end of the 
There may be another reason for the public 
exercise of justice in the final allotment of the human 
race. It may be intended to bea spectacle to the uni- 
verse; it may be an-act of the divine administration, 
which will extend its influence to all the provinces 
We are sure that angels will witness 

* Acts xvii. 31. + 2 Cor. v. 10. t Matt, xxv. 31, 32. 


e a solemn lesson to them, by which they will 
be confirmed in fidelity to their Creator, and filled with 
more profound veneration of bis infinite excellences. 
The time of the general judgment is a secret which 
God has reserved to himself. ** Of that day and hour 
knoweth no man, no, not the angels of heaven.”’* © An 
opinion seems to have been entertained by some persons 
in the primitive church, that the awful event was not 
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| duce in every mind a‘ ful] conviction of the.co 


distant; but only the lying lips of such a man as Gib- 


bon could dare to say “that its near approach had been 
predicted by the apostles; the tradition of it nf of ah 
ed-by their earliest disciples: and those who understood 
in their literal sense the discoursés of Christ himself, 
were obliged to expect the second and glorious coming 
of the Son of man in the clouds, before that generation 
was totally extinguished, which had beheld his hunrble 
condition upon earth.”+ The prophecy of our Saviour 
to which he refers, evidently relates to the destruction 
of Jerusalem, and is interspersed with several circum- 
stances which clearly prove, that, although the style is 
bold and highly figurative, itis alocal calamity whichis 
announced, a desolation beyond the limits of which it 
was possible to escape, an event which would be fol- 
lowed by other events in a long succession; in a word, 
that the prophecy does not foretel] the end of the world. 
It is so far from being true that its near approach was 
predicted by the apostles, that, when the notion began 
to prevail, they set themselves to oppose it, as we learn 
from the second Epistle to the Thessalonians, in which 
Paul beseeches them in the most solemn terms, not to 
be shaken in mind or troubled, as if the day of Christ 
were at hand, and proceeds to inform them of other 
events which would precede it, and consequently prov- 
ed that it was still remote. It is commonly said that 
the design of keeping it secret, is to excite us to watch 
and to be always prepared. This is the improvement 
which we should make of the fact that there is a future 
judgment; but it will not seem to an accurate thinker 
to arise properly from the uncertainty of the time, be- 


cause anridst our total ignorance of the day and the hour, } 


we are assured, as men in past generations might have 
been, that it will not take place during our lives. ‘There is 
a long series of prophecies which will be fulfilled before 
the coming of Christ, and by the'details of whieh ages 
will-be consumed... ‘This may bea topic of popular de- 
clamation, but it will not bear exact inquiry. Some 
things in Scripture which are understood to favour the 
idea, relate to the destruction of Jerdsalem. 
erate in this way upon the men who shall live after the 
prophecies are fulfilled, and who, if they rightly diseern 
the signs of the times, may justly conclude that the end 
of all things is athand. In our age, the immediate mo- 
tive to vigilance and activity, is the uncertainty of the 
time of our death, which will be precisely the same to 
us in its effects as the second coming of Christ; for after 
death is the judgment, when the state of every man wil] 
- be immutably fixed. 1 ’ 
As we have no means of ascertaining the time of the 
general judgment, so it is.impossible to say any thing 
respecting its duration. It is called a day; but the use 
of this term in the Scriptures is indefinite, and it-marks 
at one time a shorter, and at another a longer ‘period. 
There is no doubt that the Judge could in a moment se- 
-parate the righteous from the wicked, and having then 
passed sentence upon them, send them immediately 
‘away to their respective abodes; but we cannot con- 
_ ceive that this. summary process would answer the end 
of the judgment, which we apprehend to be not simply 
the reward of the good, and the punishment of the bad, 
but the display of justice in particular cases. If our no- 


It may op-| 
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tion of a detailed procedure is correct, as the design of. 


it will be to convey just ideas of the divine character to 


- * Matt.xxiv. 36. + Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, chap. xv. 
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‘there are other orders of rational creatures, | the minds of creatures, whose thoughts follow ina train, 


a natural day seems.to.us too short for the disclosure of 
so many secrets, the correction of so.many apparent ir- 
regularities, the solution of so many perplexities, the 
determination of so many eases. But we speculate in 
ignorance, and it is wiser to rest in the general conchu- 
sion, that the business will be so conducted, as to pro- 
nsummtate: 
rectitude of the divine government. - : == 7S 
*’Tell us, when shall these things be? and what shall 
be the sign of thy coming, and of the end of the world Vik 
his question of the disciples related to our Saviour’s 
prediction of the destructiou of the temple, and his an- 
swer must beconsidered as bearing upon that point. It 
is a great mistake, therefore, to bring forward the cir-° 
cumstances enumerated by him as signs of his second 
coming, because they were to precede the fal] of Jeru- 
salem; and he expressly told his disciples that the gen- - 
eration then existing should not pass away till all these 
‘things were fulfilled. -We know of no signs but the 
fulfilment of prophecy. The Gospel will be preached 
to all nations ; antichrist will fall; the Jews will be 
converted ; the millennium wil] succeed, or the thousand 
‘years of his spiritual reign upon earth; and, it should 
seem, will be followed by a period of impiety, when the 
wicked will go up on the breadth of the earth, to com- 
pass the camp of the saints about, and the beloved city.t 
‘Then the Judge will appear upon his throne ; but; in the 
order of events, the intervals are not marked, and the 
whole is expressed in such figurative and general terms 
as to convey no definite information respecting the time. 
Past prophecies have been gradually, and sometimes in- - 
sensibly fulfilled. We may, therefore, presume that, 
although those who shall live towards the end of the » 
world, when the predictions are accomplished, may 
know that the end of all things is approaching, they 
will be as incapable as we are of calculating the time ; 
and that, even to them, the day of Raa ge come 
as a-thief in the night, suddenly, and without previous 
warning. . ‘ 
The place where the judgment will be held is this 
world ; and as it is said that the saints shall be caught’ 
up in the clouds to meet thé Lord in the air, it should 
seem that the wicked will be left standing upon the earth. 
What region of it will be chosen for the last and solemh 
scene, it would be presumptuous to conjecture. The 
following passage in Joel bas no relation to the subject : 
‘» Letthe heathen be wakened, and come up to the valley 
of Jehoshaphat; for there will I sit to judge all the heath- 
en round about.”$ The valley of Jehoshaphat, lying 
between Jerusalem and the Mount of Olives, is of small 
extent; but the scene of the lastjudgment will afford am-- 
ple space for the countless millions who will be assem- 
bled upon it to hear their finaldoom. All nations shall 
be gathered before the Son of man. The judgment, 
therefore, presupposes the resurrection, of whieh, how- 
ever, I shall not at present speak, as it will occur ‘in an- 
other part of this course. . ‘The whole order of angels - 
was created at once; it has received no increase, and 
sustained no diminution since its commencement, The 
‘human race consisted, at first, of a single pair, from. 


whom successive generations are derived, according*to> 


the peculiar law of their nature; and as they were made 
subject to death in consequence of sin, they have pass-_— 
ed along the stage of life, and aftera shortdisplay, van- 
ished from sight. It is but a small portion of mankind 
that is alive at any particular period, Multitudes have re- 


tired into the land of darkness and oblivion; multitudes _ | 


will yet be raised up by the creating power.of God, ‘to 
spend their transie y in the light of the sun, and 
then descend into the shades of deathe” 9 

When the Son of man shall be revealed in his glory, — 
he will call upon the earth and the sea to give up their — 


* Matt. xxiv. 3. 
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dead, and all who ever breathed the breath of life from 

~ Adam to his last son, who, like him, returned to the 
. dust, shall arise, and, together with those who are then 
alive, shall stand in their lot at the end of their days. 


The men of the presentage will be mingled in the same. 


crowd with the antediluvians, and with those who shal] 
» be summoned from their dwellings and their occupations 
by the voice of the archangel. All ranks and conditions 
will be confounded. «. Those whom birth, and office, and 
wealth, and talents placed at a distance from each oth- 
er, will stand upon the same level; the great without 
their ensigns of dignity, and the poor without their marks 
of abasement, for then only moral distinctions will be 
regarded. The oppressor and the oppressed will be 
there, the one to obtain the redress of his wrongs, and 
the other to have his violence returned upon his own 
head. Statesmen, whose avarice or profusion impov- 
erished nations, and whose. intrigues involved them in 
wars ; princes, who imagined that mankind were made 
for them ; and blood-stained heroes, who acquired an il- 
_lustrious name by desolating the earth, will stand be- 
fore the tribunal, amidst the cries and execrations of 
millions whom they ruined with impunity. Jews and 
Gentiles, Mahometans and Christians, the learned and 
the unlearned, the bond and the free, the high and the 
low, will appear divested ofall adventitious circum- 
stances, to render an account to Him who is no respect- 
er of persons, and whose omniscient eye will distin- 
guish each individual in the immense throng as easi- 
ly as if he were alone. -Not one of the righteous shall 
be forgotten, and not one of the wicked shall find a hid- 
ing-place from the justice of the Judge. 

The Judge is Jesus Christ, as we are informed in 
the passage formerly quoted. As sustaining this char- 
acter, he is to be considered, not simply as the second 
‘Person of the Trinity, to whom, in common with the other 
persons, the government.of the moral and natural world 
belongs, but as mediator. 

~as we shall afterwards see; but, in the final retribution, 
‘he will act as the Father’s delegate, and exercise official 
‘power. For this statement we have his own authority: 
* The Father judgeth no man, but hath committed all 

_ judgement untothe Son. <Asthe Father hath life in him- 
- self, so hath he given to the Son to have life in himself; 
and hath given him authority to execute judgment also, 
because he is the Son of man.”* The communication 
of power to him is expréssly asserted ; and the reason 


assigned, ** because he is the Son of man,” imports that 


it is imparted to him in his mediatorial character to 
reward his humiliation and sufferings, and to qualify 
him to accomplish all-the ends of his office. Hence he 
* will.appear not only in his own glory, but in the glory 
of his. Father, bearing this honourable -commission 
which will exalt him so highly in the eyes of angels and 
men. 
There is a manifest congruity in appointing him, who 
~- was the Saviour, to be the judge of the human race. ~ It 
was fit that the promises which he had made, and the 
threatenings which he had denounced, should be carried 
into effect by himself; that, from his hand, those who 
had submitted to his law should. receive their reward, 
“and those who had heen disobedient their punishment. 
It was fit that he should bring toa close the dispensa- 
tion which he had established by his personal interposi- 
tion, and should fulfil; in his eternal state, the destinies 
of those for whomits henefits were intended... Besides, 
as the judoment is appointed for the public manifesta- 
tion of the righteousness of the divine government, it 
was necessary that there should be. a.visible judge, 
_ whose proceedings all should witness, and whose voice 
all should hear.. The proper person, therefore, is Jesus 
Christ, who, having assumed our nature, will appear in 
it unchanged in essence, although invested with glory 


‘* John vy. 22, 26,27. 
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| in this vast assembly 2 


His divinity is. presupposed, 


. ment. 
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suitable to the dignity of his person and thie rank which 


it holds as the head of the creation of God. On Sinai 
the Israelites beheld the awful tokens of the divine pre- 
sence; but they only heard the voice of their law-giver. 
When Jesus Christ comes with clouds, * every eye 
shall see him, and they also that pierced him; and all 
kindreds of the earth shall wail because of him.”* 

It is aman who will be.revealed from heaven as the 
Judge of men; but that. man being also the Son of God, 
is possessed of all the attributes*of divinity. These are 
necessary to the execution of his office.. The decision 
of-so many cases involving innumerable particulars, in 
themselves intricate and perplexed, and connected with 
other cases by multiplied aspects and relations, will 
manifestly require knowledge mot inferior to omnisci- 
ence. -Whobut God could distinguish every individual 

Who but God could. remember, 
if I may be permitted to use this term, all the incidents 
of their lives? Who but God could -form a just esti- 
mate of their actions, by a direct and unerring reference 
to the circumstances in which they were performed, and 
the motives from which théy proceeded? Who but 
God could bring to light the secrets of the heart, upon 
which the sentence will be founded in all cases, but 
more particularly in those where the external conduct 
was a superficial show; and where it is only by a dis- 


closure of principles carefully concealed, that the per- 
“sons will appear to be deserving of the doom? » No cre- 
ated mind is capable of comprehending all the details 


of this multifarious transaction, or of attaining to the pre- 
royative of God, who says, ‘ 1 search the heart and the 
reins.” Upon the adequate knowledge of the-judge will 
be founded the rectitude of his decisions. He cannoterr 
in judginent; and besides, he is essentially just. As he 
loves righteousness, loves it as necessarily as he exists, 
so he is exposed to no influence which might counteract 
the dictates ofequity. He is subject to no partialities ; 
he feels not the disturbing effects of pity or anger; he 
proceeds calmly, but steadily, to his purpose ; and every 
sentence which he pronounces, rests. upon the immuta- 
ble basis oflaw. _ Among the multitude of the condemn- 
ed, however severe may be their punishment, and how- 
ever impatiently they may bearit, there will not be one 
who will dare to accuse his: judge of injustice. In the 
mind of every.man a consciousness of guilt will be deep- 
ly fixed; he will be compelled to blame himself alone, 


aud to justify the sentence which has rendered him. for 


ever miserable. The power of Jesus Christ is infinite, 
as well as his knowledge and his justice. » The works 
which will signalize the great day, are operations of 
omnipotence. ~Oimnipotence only could raise the dead 
from their graves, bring all nations to the tribunal, how- 
ever reluctant to obey the summons, east the ungodly in- 
to the flames of hell, and open the gates of heaven, to give 
admission tothe righteous. ‘The Lord Jesus shall be 
revealed from heaven with his mighty angels, in flaming 
fire, taking vengeance on them that know not God, and 
that obey not the gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ: who 
shall be punished with everlasting destruction from the 
presence of the Lord, and from the glory of his power.” t 
Several circumstances are mentioned in Scripture, 
which will attend the coming of our Saviour to judg- 
“Behold he cometh with clouds.”{ There 

seems to be no reason why these words should not be 
literally understood, as the coming is not figurative, 
and the manifestation of Christ will be made to the 
bodily eyes. When God descended to publish the 
law to the Israelites, there was a thick cloud upon the 
mountain, from which issued peals of thunder and 
flashes of lightning. It may be the design of the 
apostle to signify, that something similar will take 
place on the day. of the Lord. He will be surrounded 
with clouds, in form and magnitude, and dazzling 


* Rev.1. 7. +2 Thess. 1, 7—9. t Rey. i 7. 
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splendour, corresponding to the grandeur of the occa- 
sion, and the majesty of the person who will come on 


them as his magnificent chariot. Amony these clouds 


his throne will be erected. It is called in Scripture, a 

reat white throne; and, as there will be a real repre- 
sentation to the senses, this may be understood to sig- 
nify the appearance of a seat, on which he will sit, as 
human judges do, when causes are tried before them. 


He will be elevated above the assembly, and all eyes 


will be raised to him, in solemn expectation of his 
final award. . 

“The Lord himself shall descend from heaven with 
a shout, with the voice he archangel, and with the 
trump of God.’’** Three sounds are distinctly men- 
tioned, but I do not pretend to know what they are. 
There is probably an allusion to an important clreum- 
stance in the awful appearance .of God upon Sinai: 
‘‘On the third day, in the morning, there were thun- 
ders, and lightnings, and a thick cloud upon the mount, 
and the voice of the trumpet exceeding loud.” ‘* And 
when the voice of the trumpet sounded long, and waxed 
louder and louder, Moses spake, and God answered 
him by a voice;”’} that-is, Moses said, as. we are in- 
formed by the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
‘1 exceedingly fear and quake.’”’{ ‘Those will be ter- 
rible sounds, which will shake the hearts of the guilty 
with fear, and be a solemn prelude to that more terri- 
ble voice, which will consign them to everlasting woe. 
I may remark in passing, that the opinion of those who 
affirm, that there is no such creature as an archangel, 
and that under this title, our Lord himself is described, 
is refuted by this passage, in which the Lord is plainly 
distinguished from the archangel; the most blundering 
writer meaning to say that, in the descent of Christ, 
his own voice wil] be heard, would not have changed 
the designation from Lord to archangel, and thus have 
led his readers to think of two persons, instead of-one, 
It is certain that the judge will be attended by the 
heavenly host. He will come with his holy angels, 
perhaps in a visible form,-who will not only increase 
the pomp and splendour of his appearance, and be 
spectators of a scene so interesting to the whole intel- 
ligent creation, but will have high and honourable 
offices to perform, both to the righteous and the wicked. 
*The Son of Man shall send forth his angels, and 
they shall gather out of his kingdom all things that 
offend, and them that do iniquity, and shall cast them 
into a furnace of fire.” These are the tares growing 
in the field of the world; but the wheat shall be also 
gathered into the barn by the same ministry, and 
“then shall the righteous shine forth as the sun, in 
the kingdom of their Father.’’|| _- 

The saints being caught up into the,clouds, by the 
ministry of the angels, to meet the Lord in the air, 
and the wicked being left upon the earth, the judg- 
ment will proceed. Into the details we cannot enter, 
because our information is very general, and some 
things are expressed in figurative language. It is 
evidently the design of the ete ings to teach 
us, that an exact inquiry will be made, and the judg- 
ment will be conducted with a strict regard to justice. 
“ And 1 saw the dead, small and great, stand before 
God; and the books were open: and another book 
was opened, which is the book of life: and the dead 
were judged out of those things which were written in 
the books, according to their works.’*§ No person 
can suppose that books will be literally used on this 
occasion. "The books, therefore, seem to signify the 
different laws under which men have been placed, and 
by which justice requires that they should be tried: 
and the correctness of this idea may be inferred from 
the statement, that they will be ‘judged out of the 
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books, according to their works,” importing that there - 
will be a comparison of their actions with a standard, — 
and that the sentence will be founded upon the result. 
First, Those who were not favoured with divine 
revelation, will be judged by the law of nature, or the — 
law originally given to man as the rule of his conduct. 
Some portion of this law has been preserved’ among: 
the Gentiles, partly by reason and partly by tradition; 
and-although the traces of it are in some instances 
obliterated, and in others obscured, yet so much re-~ 


| mains as to render them accountable beings, and-to bé 


the foundation of a judicial trial. Men-have not lost 
all sense of justice, of truth, of humanity, of the duties* 
arising from the various relations which they bear to. 
one another. The Apostle Paul refers to their know- 
ledge of morality, in these words: ** When the Gen- 
tiles which ‘have not the law,” that is, the law in 


| writing as the Jews. had, ‘*do by nature the things 


contained in the law, these. having not the law, are a 
law unto themselves: Which show the work of the 
law written in their hearts, their conscience also bear-. 
ing witness, and their thoughts the meanwhile accu- 
sing or else excusing one another.”* How far their 
ignorance will exempt them from responsibility, is a 
question of some difficulty, which is rashly decided 
when ignorance is pronounced to be a complete excuse. 
If the ancient Gentiles became so vain in their imagi- 
nations as to worship the creature instead of the Crea- 
tor, and so blind in moral distinctions as to-aecouit - 
gross sensuality no crime, and to practise unnatural 
lusts without a blush, does it follow that their idolatry 
and abandoned profligacy were not sins? ‘To this 
conclusion the plea set up by some men in behalf of 
ignorance would lead us, but it receives no counte- 
nance from Scripture, which speaks of the conduct of 
those Gentiles in the strongest terms of reprobation. 
Ignorance may procure an alleviation of punishment, 
but unless absolutely invincible will not entitle any 
man to exemption from it. 1 have no doubt, however, 
that if we should fix the standard for the Gentiles by 
what they actually knew, not. one of them would 
escape condemnation; not even their.most celebrated 
tedchers of morality, who were accused in their own 
time of indulging the vices against which they loudly 
declaimed. ‘*As many as have sinned without law, © 
shall also perish without law.’’t : 
Secondly, The Jews will be judged by the law of 
Moses and -the prophets, which placed them in much 
more favourable circumstances than the Gentiles, for 
the knowledge of their duty; and vain will be their 
boast of the law, if they are not at last found to be 
transgressors. ‘As many as have siined in the law, 
shall be judged by the law.’”’*{ They are the servants 
who knew their inaster’s will; and if they neglected 
to do it, they ** shal] be beaten with many stripes.” 
Thirdly, Christians in general will be judged by 
the Scriptures of the Old and New Testament, aud 
will be subjected to a heavier doom than either Hea- 
thens or Jews, in consequence of their superior privi- 
leges. ‘The ignorance .of individuals will not excuse 
them, because they might have known their duty in 
all its details; and equally unavailing will be the © 
usual pleas of the infirmity of human nature, and the~ - 
strength of temptation. In revelation there is every. 


enforcement of duty which is fitted to operate upon. ° 


the reason and conscience of intelligent beings; and 
the means are provided by which the guilty may ~~ 
obtain the favour of and the weak may be ena- 
bled to perform acce service. ‘* This is the con- — 
demnatioh, that light i ne into the world, and men - 
loved darkness rather than light, because their deeds 
were evil.”?}| Ss 


Lastly, The saints will be judged out of the book” 


* Rom. ii, 14,15. + Rom. ii. 12. f{ Ib. “|| John iii. 19. 
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of life, which some understand. to be the decree of God 
appointing them to salvation; but it seems rather to 
be the gospel, or the law of faith, which says, ‘“ He 
that believeth shall be saved, and he that believeth not 
_ shall be darnned.”’* On comparing their exercise and 
‘conduct with this law, it will be found that they are 
believers, and consequently that they have a claim to 
the glorious. reeompense promised to faith. Their 
title will be made manifest by their works, for accord- 
ing to their works all the dead will be judged. They 
will be produced as. evidences-of the genuineness of 
their faith ; and it ison this ground that our Lord re- 


presents himself as saying to them, ‘‘I was hungry, 


and ye gave me meat.” ‘TI was thirsty, and ye gave 
me drink.” I shall afterwards have an opportunity 
to consider more fully the judgment as-it respects the 
righteous, and shall -therefore pass over at present 
some important particulars. tiie : 


The declaration. of the Judge concerning those on] 


his right hand that they are righteous, and concerning 
those on his left-hand that they are wicked, will be 
sufficient to convince all in the immense assembly; 
that the sentence pronounced: upon each individual is 
just. ‘There will be no need of witnesses as in human 
courts, because the Judge is omniscient and unerring 
in- his decisions.. There will be a testimony to their 
rectitude, as it respects himself, in the bosom of every 
man. All his past actions will be recalled, and with 
all their cireumstanees will pass before his mind in 
rapid succession; his conscience will then be faithful, 
and it will re-echo the veice of the Judge, and draw 
from every tongue an acknowledgment that he is ‘a 
God of knowledge, by whom actions are weighed.” 

When the investigation is finished, and every man 
is prepared to hear his doom, the Judge will say to 
those on his right hand, ‘*Come, ye blessed of my 
Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you from the 
foundation of the world:’? And to those on his left, 
 * Depart from me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire, pre- 
pared for the devil and his angels.’ ~The execution 
of these sentences will take place in an inverse order, 
if we are to understand the foilowing words, as stating 
the succession of events: ‘¢These shall go away into 
everlasting punishment, but the rightecus into. life 
eternal.” The wicked will be driven from the place 
of judyment, by the power of the Judge and the min- 
istry of angels; while the saints will witness this 
awful display of justice and wrath, and then, in the 
train of the Redeemer,.enter into the mansions cf glory. 
_ As [shall have another opportunity to direct ycur at- 

tention to the state of the righteous in the world to 
come, I shall reserve till then the remarks which may 
be made upon this interesting subject. ; 

The punishment of the wicked will consist, in the 
first place, in being driven from the presence of Christ, 
which will be a far heavier doom than to be excluded 
for ever from the light of the sun. It is to be de- 
prived of happiness and of hope. Whatever con- 
-nexion may have subsisted between him and them in 
this world, where many of them were members of his 
church, he will hold no more intercourse with.them: 
‘+I know you not, ye workers of iniquity.” It is re- 
presented, in the second place, as punishment by fire; 
but it is doubtful whether this ‘ought to be literally 
understood. It is certain that another description of 
their doom admits of a figurative explanation,—when 
it is said that their worm shall never die; and as the 


worm and the fire are coupled together, the same mode. 
of interpretation may be applied to both... The design | 
probably is, by this terrible image, to give us an idea’ 


of the excruciating nature of the sufferings which they 
will endure in body and soul. It is a punishment in 
which they will be associated with the devil and his 
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angels. The place was prepared for those apostate 
Spirits, and will be the common receptacle of them 
and of wicked men, who. joined the standard of revolt 
which they raised against the government of God. 
Throughout the whole extent of his mighty empire, 
purity and bliss will prevail; except one dark and-re- 


mote region, the prison of the universe, the accursed _ 


spot to which rebels and outcasts are exiled. Ina 
word, it will be everlasting punishment. By some, 
its eternity is denied; and their hypothesis is main- 
tained by a train of reasoning founded on ignorance 
and’ presumption, and by violent perversion of Scrip- 
ture. To every man who reads his Bible with atten- 
tion and submission of mind, their arguing proves 

ftheir wishes to obscure 
the evidence of truth. They would have it that future 
punishment is temporary, and therefore it must be so. 


The same word is used by our Lord to express the. 
duration of the life of the righteous and the punish- . 
ment of the wicked; and if the one is eternal, so must 


be the other. 


. Time having run its course, eternity will commence. 


The earth, on which men were appointed to act the 
preparatory part, will pass away, or be changed, for 
the precise import of the passages which relate to this 
subject is doubtful. 
administration of God towards the human race, seems 
to be no longer wanted, when all his designs are ac- 
complished. ‘The event-is announced in-terms suitable 


This chosen-theatre of the moral 


to its grandeur, which awaken in the mind an indis- 


‘tinct but awful idea of a tremendous display of al- 
‘mighty power. 


“The day of the Lord will come as a 
thief'in the night; in the which the heavens shall pass 
away with a great noise, and the elements shall melt 
with feryent heat, the earth, also, and the works that 
are therein, shall be burnt up.”’* The impression 
which the breaking up of the present system should 
make upon us, is at-the same time pcinted out, and a 
prospect is opened to us of a new order of things, of a 
regenerated system, of an earth which will never be 
po.luted by sin, and of heavens whose brightness no 
clouds will cbscure, and whose serenity no storms will 
disturh, ‘Seeing then that all these things shall be 
dissclved, what manner of persons ought ye to be in 
all holy conversation and godliness; looking for and 
hasting unto the coming cf the day of God, wherein 
the heavens, being on fire shall be dissolved, and the 
elements shall melt with fervent heat? Nevertheless 
we, according to his promise, look for new heavens 
and a new earth wherein dwelleth righteousness.’’t 
‘The angels which kept not their first estate, but 
left their own habitation, he hath reserved in everlast- 
ing chains, under darkness, unto the judgment of the 
great cay.”’t+ I have said nothing respecting them, 


because the Scrip#ire h@s furnished us with no details. 
él hey will then be ‘deprived of their. present liberty, 


and shut up for ever in ‘J‘artarus. Their punishment 
will be augmented, and the end of the world is the 
time of torment, to which they now lock forward with 


dread. ‘‘Art thou come to torment us before the tame ?”’|! 


ad 


i LECTURE LXIV. 


i THE KINGDOM OF CHRIST. 


The Kingdom conferred on the Mediator—Distinguished from 
Christ's natural Kingdom—In what nature he administers its 
Affairs—Its Universality—View of it in Reference to the 
Church--Inquiry into the Duration of the mediatorial King- 


dom and Office. 


Havine seen that. our Lord, after his resurrection, 
ascended to heaven, and sat down at the right hand 


* 2Pet. iii, 10. $ Ib 113, tJude& | Matt vigi 2 
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_ thing signified by them, the Sovereign dominion of 
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of God, let us inquire into the natiler the kingdom 
which was conferred upon him. Before -he left the 
world, he said to his disciples, ‘¢ All power is given 
unto me in heaven and in earth.”* David thus ad- 
dressed him, by the spirit of prophecy, ‘Thy throne, 
O God, is for ever. and ever: the sceptre of thy king- 
dom is a right sceptre. ‘Thou lovest righteousness, 
and hatest wickedness: therefore God, thy God, hath 
anointed thee with the oil of gladness above thy fel- 
lows.”’+ His kingdom is expressly mentioned in this 
passage; and it is described by the usual ensigns of 
royalty—a throne, on’ which. the Monarch-sits, and a 
sceptre, which he holds in his hand as an emblem of 
authority. ‘The design of the sacred writer in using 
these figures—for in the present case the words cannot 
be literally understood—is to lead our thoughts to the 


our Saviour being, a8—mediator, the servant of the 
Father, was authorised by him’ to conduet, in subser- 
vience to the’ design of his office, the affairs of the 
universe, which had always been’under his direction. 
Strictly, his investiture with a kingdom was his inves- 
titure with a right to exert the power which he had 
always possessed, for a specific purpose, namely, the 
salvation of the church; and it may be imperfectly 
illustrated by supposing a son, who was conjoined 
with his father in the kingdom, to begin by his consent 
anew system of adtninistration, with a view to the 
good of his subjects. In this case his power would 
not be augmented, but it would be exerted in a differ- 
ent series of operations. In consequence of his ad- 
vancement to this kingdom, the mediator makes all 


nearer influence, work together for the establishment, 
Christ. 


It is his mediatorial kingdom of which I am at pre- 
sent speaking, or the kingdom which belongs to him, 
considered not simply as the Son of God, but as medi- 
ator. Upon due attention to the words already quoted, 
and others of a similar import, it appears to be a king- 
dom given to him, a kingdom to which he was anoint- 
ed, a kingdom held: by gift and delegation from God. 
his God, or the Father, who engaged in the eternal 
covenant to reward his obedience with the empire of 
the Universe. As the Son of God, he does not reign 
by gift or delegation, but by original right; for, being 
the Creator of all things, he is by necessary conse- 
quence their Governor, possessing absolute authority 
over his own’ works, a power to continue, to change, 
to annihilate them according to his pleasure, and for 
the manifestation of his glory. Creatures are essen- 
tially dependent upon him who made them, for the act 
of creation gaye them being, but did not render them 
self-existent; and this truth will be evident whether 
we consider them as inanimate, or as endowed with 
life and activity. As matter is known from experience 
to be inert, incapable of changing its state, the move- 
ments and arrangements which we observe in the 
material system, must be attributed to an external 
cause, namely, the power of its Author. Living beings, 
and particularly men, who are possessed of under- 
standing and will, often act capriciously and perverse- 
ly, so that no steady plan could be pursued, no design 
worthy of his Maker Id be accomplished, if he did 
not constantly interp to restrain them within cer- 
tain bounds, and to overrule their actions to an end 
very different from that which they.contemplate. ‘* He 
doeth according to his will in the army oftheaven, and 


among hfe top of the earth.”{ He maketh 


and perfection of that select society, which he redeem- 
ed with his blood, and which is placed under his im- 
mediate care. He is “head over all things to the 
church which is his body.”* Hence we perceive that 
they err, who confine his mediatorial kingdom to the 
church, not considering that, while it is the chief. ob- 
ject of his attention, the whole system of things is so 
managed as to be subservient to its interests; in the 
same way as, by the constitution of nature, the’ earth, 
with its mountains and valleys, its springs and rivers, 
and various productions, was designed to minister to 
man. ‘ All things are yours; whether Paul or Apollos, 
or Cephas, or the world, or life, or death, or things 
present, or things to come; all are yours, and ye are 
Christ’s, and Christ is God’s.f > ~ 

_ In consequence of this constitution, the course of 
events is changed, not sensibly, but in respect of the 
influence which. they exert, and the point in which 
they will terminate. While the providence of our 
exalted Redeemer extends its vigilance and ‘care to 


which is contemplated and pursued amidst the ever- 


a plan; and that which is least considered, and by 
many is entirely overlooked, is first in his intention, 
and will be most glorious in its completion’ When 


which it was carried on will be demolished ; the succes- 


which they need expect, he is also King of the 


the wrat an to praise him, and the remainder of | world» Empires rise and fall, individuals are born 


‘it he restraineth.”’!/ Such is the natural government 

of the Son of God over the works Of his hands, visible 

and invisible, on earth and in heaven. a 
His mediatorial kingdom is not different in respect, 


if 1 may speak so, of its territory and its subjects. 


t é upon the souls of his people, to prepare them for a 
When we say that he received a kingdom from the} more perfect state. .As a King, he distributes royal — 
Father, we do not compare him to an earthly monarch, 


who, reigning over one country by original right, ac- 


; pi: . r exalted, and having received of the Father the promise — 
quires dominion over another by inheritance or by con- 


quest. A new kingdom in this sense was impossible; 


: now see and hear.”’t{ ‘To his kingdom, as it respects — 
for where should it have been found, since already| the church, your attention will be afterwards more 
every region of space acknowledged his sway? In a 


order to prevent confusion of ideas, and to avoid per- 


a : The mediatorial kingdom is administered by our in- 
plexing ourselves with the inquiry, how Jesus Christ 


i wa t carnate Redeemer. ‘This is a view of the subject, which 
could receive a kingdom, if -he was from the beginning | demands particular i 

Lord of all, we have only to consider his_mediatorial | istered by Jesu 
kingdom as being his original kingdom, invested with 


D im vine person, b ivine person united to human na- ~ 
a new form, wearing a new aspect, administered for a igni 7 


} spect, administere ture, which shi 
new end. - The proper view of the subject is this: that| of exaltation, 
eee 

* Matt. xxviii. 1, + Ps. xlv. 6,7. 
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things directly or indirectly, by a more remote ora 


the trial, the purification, the increase, the final triumph ~ 


-every being and every occurrence, there is one design . 


varying scenes of the world. There is a plan within | 


this plan is finished, the complicated machinery by ~ 


he manifested his love to our race. Having assumed — 


' 


sion of generations will stop; the frame of society will > 
be dissolved; and the heavens and the earth which | 
now are, will be annihilated orchanged. Jesus Christ _ 
reigns as-the King of his chureh; and that he may 
afford all the pr ion and advantage to his people — 


- 
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it, he humbled himself, endured the contradiction of sin-- 


ners’ and the evils of life, and submitted to the ignomi- 
_-nious death of the cross. May we not conceive that our 
nature is the organ, by which he manifests the glory 
which the Father has. conferred upon him, as the reward 
of his voluntary and meritorious sufferings? Let me 
not be understood to insinuate, that it.is now endowed 
with divine perfections. I know that, as it is a created 
nature, its powers must always be comparatively limit- 
ed, although enlarged beyond calculation, so asto leave 
the loftiest angel at an.inconceivable distance. It is in 
. human nature that he is contemplated and acknowledged 
by angels and men in heaven, as the Lord of all worlds. 
In the symbolical descriptions of his exaltation, he ap- 
pears as ‘¢a Jamb that had been slain,” that is, in his as- 
. sumed nature, which alone was capable of suffering and 
dying, and is hailed by. the voices of ten thousand times’ 
ten thousand around the throne, and by achorus of praise 
- from every partof the creation. According to the Psalm- 
ist, itis man whom God “ has crowned with glory and 
honour :” it is man whom he has ‘“set over the works 
of his hands ;”’ it is under the feet of man that:‘he has 
‘put the “* fowl of the air and the fish of the sea, and what- 
soever passeth through the paths of the seas.”* From 
the commentary of an apostle, we learn, that these things 
are spoken of our Saviour.¢ It is by man that the last 
and solemn act of the divine government will be perform- 
ed, when the millions of mankind shall be assembled be- 
fore the tribunal, and judged according to their works. 
‘* As the Father hath: life in himself, so hath he given 
to the Son to have life in himself; and hath given him 
- authority to execute judgment also, because he is the 
Sonofman. Marvel not at this ; for the houris coming, 
in the which all that are in their graves shall hear his 
voice, and shall come forth ; they that have done good, 
unto the resurrection of life; and they that have done 

. evil, unto the resurrection of damnation.’ 
. Revelation unfolds to our wondering eyes, a view of 
the state of the universe altogethernew. ‘The conclusion 
_to which reason conducts us, is, that He who created 
all things, upholds them by his power, aud guides them 
“by his wisdom. . This conclusion is not contradicted, 
* but rather is confirmed by the Scriptures, which throw 
new light upon this as well.as other truths which were 


formerly known, and.extricate it fromthe obscurity and | 


perplexity in which it was involved by the speculations 
of science falsely so called. _ We still say that men and 
angels, beings visible and invisible, animate and inani- 
mate, are sustained by the almighty arm which gave them 
existence, and are subject to its controul. — But instruc- 
ted in the personal (cia of the sodhead, which un- 
aided reason could not have discovered, we learn that the 
administration of universal nature is the peculiar province 
of Him, who, on the ground of a mysterious relation, is 
called the Son; and that he exercises this high office in 
human nature, which, by an act equally mysterious, he 
has made his own. ‘To this wonderful fact we rever- 
ently give our assent; but perhapsit is not so often, and 
‘so distinctly present to our minds as it ought to be, when 
its importance is considered; and we are apt to forget, 
when we are surveying the diversified scenes of crea- 
tion, that every movement is effected by him who died 
upon the cross, as a sacrifice for our sins. Whatan in- 
teresting thought, that heaven and earth are obedient to 
the voice of one who is bone of our bone, and flesh of. 
our flesh, and who retains amidst his glory the feelings 
of a friend and brother! What honour has God confer- 
red upon our nature, by setting it far above all princi- 
palities, and power, an t, and dominion, and every 
name that is named, both in this world and that which 
is tocome. It was th is instance of the divine goodness, 
which excited the admiration and gratitude of the holy 
Psalmist, when, contemplating the heavens, he burst 
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out into this devout exclamation, ‘What is man, that 
thou art mindful of him, and the Son of man that thou 
visitest him ?’’* This is the true system of the universe, 
full of consolation and hope to believers, although phil- 
osophers may be ignorant of it, or may treat it’ with 
scorn. ‘* The Lord reigneth, let the earth rejoice ; let 
the multitude of the isles be glad thereof. Clouds and 
darkness are round about him ; righteousness'and judg- 


| ment are the habitation of his throne.” + 


I have already said, that the mediatorial kingdom’ of 
Christ is a gift of the Father, and properly ought to be 
considered asthe recompense of his humiliation and suf- 
ferings. This connexion is stated in the following pas- 
sage, which at the same time gives a sublime view of 
the exalted state of our Redeemer, and shows the un- 
limited extent of his dominions. -‘‘ Let this mind be in 
you, which was.also in Christ Jesus: who being in the 
form of God, thought it not robbery to be equal. with 
God ; but made himself of no reputation, and took upon 


him ‘the form of a servant, and: was made in the likeness 


of men: And being found in fashion as a man, he hum- 
bled himself, and became obedient unto death, even the 
death of the cross. Wherefore God also hath highly 
exalted him, and given him a name which is above every 
name ; that.at the name of Jesus every knee should bow, 
of things in heaven, and things in earth, and things un- 
der the earth; and that every tongue should confess that 
Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the Father.” 
It appears from this and other passages, that nothing is 
exempt from his authority. He gives law to matter, 
and to the irrational tribes; he commands the armies 
of heaven; he claims the inhabitants of the earth as his 
subjects; he rules over the spirits of darkness ; he is the 
Lord-of the dead and of the living. - But it is not neces- 
sary to our present purpose to.take a minute survey of 
his mediatorial kingdom in all its extent. Letus view 
it in relation to the church, which is the peculiar object 
of hts care, and for the sake of which all power in heav- 
en and on.earth was given to him. ‘The proper object 
of his mediatoria] kingdom is the church, although it 
embraces many other things ; the world engages his at- 
tention no farther than it is subservient to. the present 
good and final salvation of the chureh : “¢ Yet have I set 
my King upon my holy hill of Zion.”’|| . 

I remark, in the first place, That, having ascended 
to heaven, and. sat down at the right hand of the Father, 
he founded the church by the ministry of his apostles. 
During his personal ministry, he announced that the 
kingdom of heaven was at hand. The disciples, im- 
bued with Jewish prejudices, asked, after his resur- 
rection, ‘¢* Wilt thow at this time restore the kingdom 
to Israel?’’§ dreaming of a temporal. monarchy. It 
commenced on the day of Peiitllst, when he poured 
out the Holy Ghost upon his disciples, to qualify them 
for the work of preaching the gospel, and erecting the 
church. Peter, referring to what they had witnessed, 
called upon the Jews to consider it as a proof of the 
great authority with which our Redeemer was invested : 
“He being by the right hand of God exalted, and hav- 
ing received of the Father the promise of the Holy 
Ghost, hath shed forth this which ye now see and 
hear. Therefore let all the house of Israel know as- 
suredly, that God hath made that-same Jesus whom ye 
have crucified, both Lord and Christ.”4— Having van- 
quished on the cross the god of this world, he proceed- 


-ed‘to rescue from his power unhappy men whom he 


had long held in bondage, and to make them the sub- 
jects of his own kingdom. The difficulties with which 
the enterprise of the apostles was attended, were many 
and formidable; sufficient, it might have been thought, 
to render their endeavours abortive. There never was 
an undertaking, the failure of which might have been 
pA Ee ics a a PE REE EN EES 
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more confidently predicted. Were ~ fishermen to 
convert the world toa religion repugnant to their for- 
mer notions, and habits, and tastes, and to unite the 
most hostile sects in one society of love? What folly 
“in uneducated men to make an attempt which would 
have been too arduous for the learned and the eloquent! 
Yet they did succeed; and Christianity obtained such’ 
an interest in the minds and affections of thousands, 
as paved the way for its subsequent diffusion over a 
_Jews and Gentiles 
were brought together in holy fellowship; and a com- 
munity of faith, and worship, and interest, was estab- 
lished among men of different countries and languages. 
The design of employing instruments so inadequate, 
in Tespect of natural talents and accomplishments, was 
to illustrate the power of Jesus Christ, and to show 
that he isthe author of the second as well as of the 
“The Lord shall send the rod of thy 
strength out of Zion: rule thou in the midst of thine 
Thy people shall be willing-in the day of 


considerable part of the earth. 


first creation. 


enemies. 


thy power.”’* The first_act of royal authority which 


he performed after ascending his throne, was to estab- 
lish his kingdom upon earth; and the means corres- 


ponded to its nature. Itis a spiritual kingdom; and 
was not erected by force of arms, but by the persua- 


sive influence of the truth, and the invisible operations 


of grace. ‘*Heshall come down as rain on the mown 


grass, and as showers that water the earth.”+ The 


kingdom of heaven came not with observation, with 


noise and external pomp; but its progress was silent 
and gradual, and was illustrated by the apt similitude 
of seed cast into the ground, which springs and grows 
On-the day of Pentecost, 


a train of events commenced, which will ultimately 


up, a man knows not how. 


realize the vision and the prophecy. A stone, cut out 


without hands, brake in pieces the image which Nebu- 


chadnezzar saw; and it became a great mountain, and 
filled the whole earth. 
**In the days of these kings shall the God of heaven 
set up a kingdom, which shall never be destroyed: 
and the kingdom shall not be left to other people, but 
it shall break in pieces and consume all these king- 
doms, and it shall stand for ever.’ ; FS 

_ In the second place, He prescribed the form and 
order of his church, enacting laws and ordinances to 
he observed imit, and claiming absolute authority over 
the souls and consciences of be members. Before he 
ascended to heaven—for even then he possessed regal 
power, although he had not been formally invested 
with it—he appointed baptism and the sacred suppér, 
and commanded the Gospel to be preached; and after- 
wards he enabled the apostles, hy the ‘spirit of wis- 
dom, to arrange all the parts of the system. The 
church is a voluntary society in this sense, that no 
person is compelled by force to enter into it, and he 
only is a genuine member who has joined it from con- 
viction and choice; but there is this important differ- 
ence between it and other voluntary societies, that the 
members have no right to settle the terms uf their 
union, but must-implicitly submit to its original con- 
Stitution. Strictly human Jegislation has no place 
here; the proper province'of the rulers is to execute 
the laws already made by the sovereign; their decrees 
possess only subordinate authority, and are not bind- 
Ing, except.as they are declarative of his will. ‘One 
is our Master, even Christ.’’ ‘tHe is thy Lord, and 
worship thou him.”’|| The duty of the church is to 
submit to his authority; and it is not performed unless 
his word be received as the only rule of faith and 
practice, and every thing which is done in religion be 
exactly conformable to his commands. In the world, 
his Jaw may be disregarded and violated ; but it should 


* Ps. cx. 2. ‘+ Ib- lxxii. 6. 


. t Dan. ii. 44. 
|] Matt. xxiii. 8. Ps. xlv. 11. i 


This is the interpretation :— 


| about the subject with th 
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he held sacred in the church, which is his kingdoms . 
In the exercise of his authority, he abrogated the law - 
of Moses, which had been binding fer fifteen hundred 
years, and was fondly supposed by the Jews to be of 
perpetual obligation. He published a new and spirit- 
ual law, which will continue in’ force till the end of 
time; he removed the priests and Levites from the 
| altar, and established in their room apostles, prophets, 
evangelists, pasters, and teachers; he changed ‘the 
nature of the society, by associating the Gentiles with. 
‘the Jews; he made all places. sacred as well as Jeru- 
salem, and ordained that, from the rising to the settin 
of the sun, incense should be offered to his name, an 

a pure Offering. As soon as he had announced to his 
disciples that all power was given to him in heaven 
and in earth, he said, ‘*Go ye therefore, and teach all. 


of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost; teaching them to 
observe all things whatsoever I have commanded you : 
and, lo, Iam with you alway, even unto the end of © 
the world.’’* ae 
The authority of Jesus Christ over the church, is 
exclusive of the authority of man. Councils may be™ 
assembled to declare the truth, and condemn heresies, 
but they can make no new article of faith; they may 
regulate subordinate. matters, the determination of 
which Jies within the sphere of experience and pru- 


by the Pope, is an invasion of the royal prerogative 
of Christ, although he calls himself his vicar or sub- 
stitute.” He has mtruded into this office, and assumes. 
a paramount power; pretending to forgive sins, chang- 
ing the ordinances, and repealing the laws of heaven, 
and extending his jurisdiction over the visible and the 
invisible world. ‘He exalts himself above all that is 
called God, and is worshipped ; and, as God, he sitteth ~ 
in the temple of God, showing himself that he is God.” 
Hence, instead of being the vicar of Christ, he is justly 
called Antichrist, his rival and antagonist, who has 
usurped dominion over the church, and supplanted the 
authority of its. only lawful head by-his own. The con- 
nexion.- between church and state has been generally, 
and, as some think, uniformly productive of the same 
evil, in a greater or a less: degree. 
formed on,this principle, that the church shall yield 
something in return for the favour and protection of 
the state. Without entering upon the’ question re- 
specting the lawfulness of civil establishments, Feon- — 


| tent myself with remarking, that, if an earthly seve- 


reign is constituted hendygf the church, and its affairs 
are conducted according to acts of parliament, a foreign 
power is admitted, which, toa certain extent, secular- 
izes his kingdom, and intrenches upon his paramount 
authority. ; rei 
The form of the church, under the present dispensa-- 
tion, is not delineated with the same minuteness which: 
we observe in the law of Moses. There every thing is 
prescribed, the place, and the times, and the ministers 
of worship, the oblations to be presented, and the rites 
to be performed, in public and in private ; nothing is left 
to human discretion. The New Testament furnishes 
only an outline, or general principles deduced from oc- 


church, as agreeable to the Seriptural model ; but find- 


are equally confident that 
apostolical standard, we should heware of contending: — 
ev ehemence and bitterness of - 
zeal, which it has too often elicited ; and should eulti- 
vate charitable sentiments toward those who hold the 
‘same faith, although they,do not, in all things, walk 


* Matt. xxviii. 19, 20. 


‘ 


nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, and | 


dence; but they can neither increase nor diminish the - . 
sum of our moral obligations. The supremacy claimed — 


The alliance is ~ 


casional hints, and the example of the primitive times. _ 
We are fully satisfied with the constitution of our own. 


ing that wise and good men adopt different views, and | ~ 
hey are conformable to the . 
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according to the same rule. Above all, let us guard 
against the narrow, unchristian idea, that we alone are 
_ the true’church, and consequently, that the kingdom of 
Christ is confined to our little society. _ All belong to it, 
who sincerely acknowledge him as their Lord, and are 
‘willing to be guided by his word ; mistakes about inferi- 
or points, and occasional deviations, through ignorance, 
from the rule which’ he has prescribed, will not hinder 
them from being owned as faithful'subjects. The king- 
dom of Christ is catholic. As it is universal by right, 
so it comprehends within its boundaries all who believe 
and obey the truth, however diversified by external pro- 
fession. Some of them may be found even in that’ pre- 
tended church, which is in reality a synagogue of Satan, 
although it is not easy to conceive how they can-retain 
their allegiance to-Christ within the dominions of his 
adversary ; but it is supposed that a remnant will be 
lefi there to the last; for immediately before the fall of. 
the mystical Babylon, this warning is given; ‘Come 
out of her, my people, that ye be not partakers of ber 
sins, and that ye receive not of her plagues; for her sins 
have reached unto heaven, and God hath remembered 
her iniquities.”’* at 
In the third place, He upholds the church throughout 
all generations, by a constant succession of members. 
The great promise of eternal life, which he has made to 
his fullowers, will be performed in another world ; their 
interest in his salvation secures them against the sting of 
death, but notagainst death itself; each in his order, when 
he has completed his term of obedience and trial, lies 
down in the grave. When we observe the havock which 
is daily made among the ranks of his disciples, and see 
those, who professed the truth, and evinced their sinceri- 
ty by the stedfastness of their faith and the devoted zeal 
with which they served him, removed, one atter another, 
into the house of silence, where there is. no work, or 
wisdom, or device, we might be tempted to prognosti- 
cate the most gloomy result; and we naturally exclaim, 
«Help, Lord, for the godly man ceaseth ; for the faith- 
ful fail from among the children of men.” But, while 
the individuals perish, the race remains : genus tmmor- 
tale manet.t . ** Instead of the fathers, he takes the chil- 
dren ;”’ the places of those who have fallen, are supplied 
by their own families, and more frequently by strangers ; 
and thus his_ promise is fulfilled, that the gates of hell, 
of adyc, the invisible world, into which the souls of the 
departed enter, and the grave, which may be considered 
as its portal, shall not prevail against the church. In 
fulfilling this promise, several acts of his royal authori- 
ty and power are exerted. -Having received from his 
Father, after his ascension, the gifts of the Spirit, he 


bestows them upon those persons whom he is pleased | 


to employ, to qualify them for preaching the Gospel, 
which is the grand means of gathering subjects into his 
kingdom ot grace ; or, in the words of an apostle, * for 
the pertecting of the saints, for the work of the minis- 
try, tor the edifying of the body of Christ ; till we all 


come in the unity of the faith, and of the knowledge of the 


Son of God, unto a perfect man, unto the measure of the 
stature of the fulness of Christ.”+ Papists, and some 
Protestants, boast of the regular succession of their clergy 
from the apostles ; but the latter must acknowledge that, 
as the Church of Rome was the medium of communica- 
tion, itis a very corrupt channel in which power has-been 
conveyed to them. ‘This we know, that, in every age, 
men have been found, who willingly consecrated them- 


selves to his service, and their labours have been crowned |. 


. witha blessing. Notwithstanding the opposition which 
it may encounter, he preserves the Gospel in a particu- 
lar place, till all the elect there are converted ; and he 
sends it into any country, where he has designs of mer- 
cy to accomplish, in spite of the efforts of men and de- 


* Rev. xviii. 4. 5, , 


+The race remains immortal. 
{ Eph. iv. 12, 13. By 


vils to oxclydetl The power of Rome, which had 
conquered the world, could not hinder the propagation 
and triumph of the truth: and the obstacles to 1s en- 
trance, orits progress, in India, in China, in ‘Turkey, will 
give way when the time to favour those regions 1s come. 
The words of God respecting the temple, are equally 
applicable to the opposition with which the spuitual 
kingdom of the Méssiah has to contend: ‘* Who art - 
thou, O great mountain? before Zerubbabel thou shalt 
become a plain: and he shall bring forth the head-stone 
thereof with shoutings, crying, Grace, grace unto it.”’* 
He exerts a-secret power upon the heart, which the 
strongest prejudices and’ the most inveterate habits of 
sin are notable to resist. As the kingdom of Christis not. 
of this world, his servants do not fight tor him; and it _ 
is only in a figure that the church is represented as ** ter- 
cible, Jike an army with banners.”’ Our religion forbids 
the employment of'external force inits propavation and 
defence, aud leaves it to Antichrist, who in the want of 
arguments, has recourse to the sword, and terrifies Into 
compliance those whom he has failed to persuade. ‘The 
weapons of our warfare are not carnal, but they are not 
therelore ineffectual. ‘They are mighty, through God, 
to pull down the strongholds of sin, to cast-down loity 
imaginations, and to bring every thought into captivity 
to Christ. There is no man who may not become a sub- 
ject of this kingdom. However remote he may now 
be from this character, however hostile may be his. sen- 
timents and feelings, he may undergo a change as sud- 
den and wondertu! as that of Paul, who, from being a 
persecutor, became an. apostle, and a preacher ot the 
iaith which once he destroyed. ‘he grace of our exalted - 
Redeemer operates silently, but surety ; it always gains 
its end; and there are daily added to the church such 
as shall be saved. ‘All they that be fat upon earth, _ 
shal! eat and worship : all they that go down to the dust: 
shall bow before him ; and noue can kéep alive hisown 
soul. A seed shall serve him ; it shall be accounted to 


‘the Lord fora generation. ‘Ihey shall come, and shall 


declare his righteousness unto a people that shall be 
born, that he hath done this.” 

In the fourth,place, He-detends the church against 
her enemies. ‘hese may be considered as invisible 
and visible. By the former, we mean the spirits of dark- 
ness, who havea kingdom of their own to maintain, the 
overthrow of which will be the sure consequence of the 
establishment of the kingdom of: Christ. Besides the 
the efforts which they make, by the instrumentality of 
men who too readily coneur with. them, they labour im- 
mediately to accomplish their designs, by temptations 
So contrived as to disquiet the faith of Christians, and 
allure them into the paths of sin. How they are fitted 
for the conflict, and by what means, although the strug- 
gle be severe and injuries be Sometimes sustained, they 
prove ultimately victorious, we learn from the following 
exhortation; ‘lake unto you the whole armour of God, 
that ye may be able to withstand in the evil day, and 
having doneall, tostand. Stand therefore, having your 
loins girt about with truth, and having on the breastplate 
of righteousness; and your feet shod with the prepara- 
tion ot the gospel of peace; above all, taking the shield 
of faith, wherewith ye shall be able to quench all the 
fiery darts of the wicked. And take the helmet of sal- 
-yation, and the sword of the Spirit, which is the word | 
of God.”{ The truth, couched under this figurative - 
language, is, that grace is communicated to believers, by 
which, if skilfully and actively employed, they shali ren- 
der abortive the attempts of their spiritual adversaries. 
The power by which they conquer, is not their own, 
but the power of Jesus Christ, and to him the glory of 
the victory is due. The visible enemies of the Church 
are ungodly men, and especially such of them as are 
possessed of secular authority, or can boast of talents 


| ® Zecheiv.7. + Ps. xii 2931. — f Eph. vi, 1316 
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and learning, who, in many srissalle: have united to 
‘arrest the progress of the truth by the terrors ‘of the 
“sword, and to bring it into discredit by argument, mis- 
representation, and ridicule. Hitherto they have not 
revailed ; and experience shows us, as-well as the word 
of God, that we have nothing to fear from the greatest 
efforts which they may yet make. The repeated perse- 
cutions to which the Church was subjected in the first 
three-centuries, are recorded in history. Every thing 
was done by the combined wisdom and power of the 


Roman empire, to crush the rising religion ; and hopes | 


were entertained and expressed, that the Christian su- 
perstition, so it was called, would be extirpated from the 
earth. But it emerged from the scene of suffering and 
blood, with increased stature and renovated strength, 
still contending with paganism for the victory ; and the 
struggle was closed by the conversion of Constantine, 
who planted the cross upon the capitol of Rome. We 
have heard of the dreadful conflict which the chureh had 
to sustain with the antichristian power, of the cruelties 
which where inflicted upon the friends of trath, and the 
torrents of blood-which were shed ; and how the faithful 
were driven into obscure retreats, and compelled for 
a long season to * prophesy in sackcloth.” But at the 
Reformation, the church rose- from her ashes more 
glorious than ever. - Now, what has protected the fee- 
ble? what has given power to the faint? what has ena- 
bled the minority to maintain a contest so. alarm- 
ing to flesh and blood, and in which no human glory 
would be gained? It was the grace of Jesus Christ 
which supported the faith and patience of his follow- 
ers ; it was his Providence which counteracted the de- 
signs of their enemies, and marked the boundary be- 
yond which their violence should not pass. ‘ Ye are 
of God, little children, and have overcome them; he- 
cause greater is he thats in you, than he that is in 
the world.”’* This is the declaration of him who sits 
at the right hand. of the Father: ‘* No weapon that 
is formed against thee shall prosper; and every tongue 
that shall rise against thee in judgment, thou shalt 
condemn.” + The ‘adversaries of Ziom have succes- 
sively fallen, and, if their memorial has not perish- 
ed from the earth, their names are branded with infa- 
my ; bat the-church has survived. the revolutions of 


» empire, and will continue a monument of the power and 


love of her exalted Head, till he shall appear in the 
- clouds of heaven, to terminate the warfare, and to re- 
ceive his people into his eternal kingdom. ‘* He must 
reign; till all his enemies be put under his feet.” 
Having taken a view of the Mediatorial kingdom of 
Christ upon earth, chiefly in relation to the church, J ob- 


serve, in the last place, that he reigns in the kingdom of | 


glory. He is the Lord of the invisible, as well as of the 
visible world, and nothing is done in either butaccording 
- tohis will) Heaven was purchased with his blood, and 
it is fitthat to him should be committed the uncontrolled 
disposal of its gloriés and joys. He ascended to take 
. possession of it as the reward due to his obedience and 
_ death, and to prepare it forhis followers. Seated upon 
the throne, he sways the sceptre of universal dominion, 
and weats a crown which will never fade away.. Upon 


. earth his right to rule is disputed, and his authority is 


resisted by men of corrupt minds, who do not choose to 
submit their licentious liberty to the restraints of his 


. .law; but, in heaven, every tongue acknowledges him to 


be Lord, and every heart rejoices to obey him. Tohim 
.it belongs to admit into the kingdom of glory, or to ex- 
clude from it} for he opens, and no man can shut; he 
. shuts, and no man can open.. When the saints die, he 
_ receives their spirits into the mansions of rest, and. as- 
signs his place to each individual ; for the rank which 
they hold, and the degree of felicity which they enjoy, 
are apportioned by his wisdom and love. Accordingly, 


* John iv. 4. +f Isa. liy. 17. t 1 Cor. xy. 25. 


has. exercise 
which, on account of its close connexion withthe present 
subject, it will be proper to bestow some observations : 
“Then cometh the end, when he shall have delivered up 
the kingdom to God, even the Father; when he shall 


‘their ceasing to exist. 


ple. 
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they are represented as prostrating themselves, and cast- 
ing down their crowns, 11 humble acknowledgment that 
they hold them as the gifts of his bounty, not as-the re- 
ward of their personal merit, or of the services which they 


erformed to him upon earth: . ‘Thou art worthy, O 
ord, to receive glory, and honour, and power,”’* “The 


angels join with them in adoration and homage: « Wor- 

thy is the Lamb that was’slain, to receive power, and 

riches, and wisdom, and strength, and honour, and glo- 

ry, and blessing.” We know little of the invisible 

state; the revelation is partial, and the notices are ob- 
scure ; but we are assured that itis under the adminis- 
tration of our Saviour, and that its inhabitants are hap- 
py under his care. His glory will not be always con- 
cealed. At the destined hour, he will appear in the 
clouds, and display his power in pronouncing sentence 
upon the assembled human race; and every knee shall 
bow before him, and every tongue shall confess that he is 
Lord. nae : 


There is a ee which is confessedly obscure, and 
the diligence of commentators, upon 


have put down all rule, and all authority and power. 


For he must reign, till he hath put all enemies under his 
feet. 


The last enemy that shall be destroyed is death. 
And when all things shall be. subdued anto him, then 


shall the Somalso himself be subject unto him that put 
all things under him, that God may be all in all.” 


It is evident that nothing in this passage can be un- 
derstood to import, thatthe time will come when the 
Son, considered as the second Person of the Trinity, 
shall be reduced to.a state of inferiority to the Father. - 
If he is at present equal, the equality will ever continue, 
because it 1s not founded on favour or temporary arrange- 
ment, but on the possession of the same essence and the | 
same infinite perfections, Between persons to whom 


the same nature belongs, there may bea distinction of 


order, but there can be no difference of rank and dignity. 


In what sense, then, is it said that the Son himself shall 


be subject to the. Father? : 
In order to obtain some light upon this point, it is ‘ne- 


cessary to refer to whatis said before: ** Then cometh 
the end, when he shall have delivered up the kingdom 


to God, even the Father.” The words in the one place 


| serve to explain those in the other ; for whatis first eall- 


ed the delivering up of the kingdom to the Father, is.af- 
terwards expressed by the subjection of the Son tohim, 

The kingdom which he will deliver up to the Father, 
is not the kingdom pertaining to. him as a Divine per- 
son having an original and indefeasible right to govern 
his own works, to reign over his own creation.~ This . 
dominion is founded in the relation between him and 
his creatures, and could be conceived to cease only by 
While they continue to be, he 
eannot be divested of his authority either by the autho- 
rity of another, or by his own voluntary act;.not by | 
the authority of another, because he has no superior ; 
not by his own act, because he could not renounce the | 
essential prerogative of Godhead. ee 

‘We have seen that there is another kingdom which 
he possesses by gift, and which was conferred upon — 
him for a particular purpose, namely, that by his power 
he might accomplish the design of his death upon the 
cross, in the conversion and final salvation of his peo- 
He rules, if | may speak so, in the Father’s 
place, and by on te authority; and this arrange- - 


> 


ment is founded eir mutual counsels for the re- 
demption of the church... To the eye of faith, guided 
in its researches into the economy of the universe by 
the light of revelation, Jesus Christ appears seated — 
t 1 Cor. xy. 24—26, 28: 


* Rev. iv. I. -. $b. v. 12. 
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upon the throne, and exercising his mighty sway over 


all its provinces. . 


From this view of the mediatorial kingdom of Christ, | mediation of the Son. 
it is-evident that the purpose for which it-was estab- 


' In the present state, we have not immediate access 
‘| to the Father; our fellowship.is carried on through the 
Even after men have been re- 
conciled to him, the interposition of the third person 


lished was temporary. Hence we perceive what may | is necessary, that.their friendship may not be broken 


be understood to be the meaning of ‘delivering up the 
kingdom to God, even the Father.’ The kingdom 


will end when its désign is accomplished; he will 


cease to exercise an authority which has no longer an 


object. .When all the elect are converted by the truth, 


and being collected into one body, are presented to the 
Father a glorious church, not having spot or wrinkle, |.sion for us. 


or any such thing; when idolatry, superstition and 


by their daily transgressions, and that the purity of: 


was necessary, that Jesus Christ should continue a 
priest after he had died upon the cross, and should 
enter into heaven with his own blood, to make interces- 
When. the present dispensation has come 
to an end, this necessity will no longer exist. The. 


heresy are overthrown, and all evil is expelled from | design of the mediation of Christ, was to bring men 


the kingdom of God; when the plans and efforts of 


back to God, by sacrifice and intercession. It is ac- 


his nature may be unsullied by his intercourse: with’ 
the frail-and guilty children of the dust. Hence it | 


j 


evil spirits are defeated, and they are shut up in their | complished,.when pardoned, purified, and translated | 
prison, from which there is no escape; when death has | from earth to heaven, they are so holy that their Maker 
yielded up his‘spoils, and laid his sceptre at-the feet }can look with unqualified approbation upon his own 


of his conqueror; when the grand assize has been held, 


his impartial sentence has pronounced the doom of the | good. 


human race, and their everlasting abodes are allotted 


work, and, as in the beginning, pronounce it to be 
May we not, therefore, conceive the mediation 
to terminate like any other plan, in the execution of 


to the righteous and the ungodly, nothing will remain | which the intention of the contriver has been fulfilled ? 


to be done by the’ power with which our Saviour was 
invested at his ascension; and his work being finished, 
his commission will expire.» eat 
On this subject we cannot speak with certainty, and 
are in great. danger of error, because the event is future, 
and our information is imperfect. Here analogy fails, 
and the utmost caution is necessary in borrowing-an 


‘Why should intercession continue, when there are no 
sins to be forgiven, and no wants to be supplied, and 
when the objects of redeeming love are established in 
a state of perfection beyond the possibility of failure ? 
| It will still be true, that Jesus Christ did once sus- 
tain, and gloriously execute, the high office of media- 
tor between God and man. He will still be the object 


illustration from human affairs; but, without insinuat- | of the love, and gratitude, and praise of the saints. He 
ing that the two cases are exactly similar, may we not-| will still shine as the sun of the celestial world. The 
say that, as a regent or vicegerent-of a king, to whom | millions of the redeemed around the throne will still 


the royal authority has been intrusted for a time, re- 
sions it at the close, and the sovereign himself resumes 
the reins of government; so our Redeemer, who how 


be.the monuments of his triumph.° The exercise of 
his office will cease for the most honourable of all rea- 
sons, because its end has been fully gained; but the 


sways the sceptre’ of the universe, will return his dele- | glory of it will be for ever celebrated in the songs of 
gated power to him from whom he received it, and a| the blessed: ‘Thou hast redeemed us to God by thy 
new order of things will commence, under which the |’blood.” 


dependence of men upon, the Godhead will be imme- | 


What has now been said, is proposed solely as a 


diate; and Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, one in es- | probable opinion; it would be presumptuous to speak 


sence, counsel, and operation, will reign for ever over 


confidently upon a subject so obscure. There are 


the inhabitants of heaven. ‘his is the probable mean- | some passages of Scripture which seem to militate 
ing of the words, ‘* Then shall the Son himself be sub-.| against the idea of the termination of the mediatoriai 


ject unto him that put all things under him.” 


office of our Saviour. His: continued agency in this 


It may be objected, that what has been now said con- | character, may be inferred from the declaration, that 


cerning the termination of the mediatorial kingdom of 


the Lamb will be the light of the heavenly city.* But 


Christ, is contrary to those passages of Scripture which | the apparent discrepance will be removed by conced- 


represent it as an everlasting kingdom. But, although 


ing, as we most willingly do, that he will-retain all 


the objection is worthy of attention, it is not unanswer- | the honours due to him as the person who achieved 
able. The terms everlasting and for ever do not always | the redemption of the church ; and that the. great mani- 
import absolute eternity, but sometimes signify only a | festation of the divine glory which will engage the- 


long duration. 


The ordinances of the ceremonial law | attention of the saints, will be that which is made in 


are called ‘statutes for ever,’ although they have for| him as the incarnate Son and servant of the Father. 


centuries been abolished, because they were to con- 


Again, it is said, that ‘*the Lamb who is in the 


tinue throughout all the generations of Israel. The | midst of the throne shall feed them, and shall lead 


kingdom of the Méssiah ‘is contrasted with the king-/| them unto living fountains. of waters ;’’f and hence it . 


doms of men; and in the book of Daniel, where the | may be inferred, that he will continue the exercise of 


given that, while they should disappear in succession, 


' - epithet everlasting is applied to it, it is opposed to the | his office as the medium through which the happiness 
four great monarchies of ancient. times, and notice is | of the saints will be communicated. 


But the words 
admit of an interpretation in perfect unison with our 


it would survive all civil commotions and political | doctrine; for the felicity of the world to come will be 
changes, and be commensurate-with -the world itself. | the exclusive effect of his mediation, and it will be 


It will not cease till the frame of nature is dissolved, 
and then it will merge in the eternal kingdom of God. 


owing solely to him, that they who were reconciled to 
‘God upon earth, have immediate access to his throne, 


The glory of having once possessed this kingdom, and | and know even as they are known. 


administered it with wisdom. and righteousness, will 


Once more, it is said of him as mediator, that he 


ever remain *to him, and will call forth a tribute of | ever liveth to make intercession.{ But the word for 


praise from the countless myriads of his subjects. 


Perhaps the words of the apostle may be understood 


ever, as we have already said, does not always denote 
eternity; for the ordinances of the Mosaic dispensa- 


to import the termination not only of the mediatorial | tion are called statutes for ever, although they were 


kingdom, but of the mediatorial office; for he says, | abolished by the death of Christ. 
that the Son will be subject to the Father, that ‘* God 


The passage now 
quoted may therefore be understood to signify nothing 


may be all in all;’’ that a new mode of intercourse | more, than that his intercession will last till its de- 


‘with the divine nature may commence, and t 
munion be immediate and complete. 


he corn- | —— a 


* Rey. xxi. 23. t+ Ib, vil. 17. { Heb. vii. 25. 
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signs are accomplished, He ever lives to make inter- 


eession, and does not die like the sacrificing and in- 


terceding priests of the law; as he reigns for ever, or 
from age to age, and does not, like earthly princes, 
descend from the throne and lie down in. the grave. 
‘When this work is finished,’”’ says Dr. Owen, 
«then shall all the mediatory-actings of Christ cease 
for evermore; for God will then have completely 


finished the whole design of his wisdom and grace in’ 
the constitution of his person and offices.” - He adds,” 


“T would extend this no farther than as to what con- 
cerneth the exercise of Christ’s mediatory office with 
respect to the church below, and the enemies of it. 
But there are some things which belong to the essence 
of this state which shall continue unto all eternity.’’* 
I subjoin the words of Dr, Smith: ** When all the de- 
signs (of the kingdom of Christ) are accomplished, 
the mediatorial system as to all these (its present) 
modes of exercise shall cease; Christ will no longer 
have to act as a redeemer and saviour, the number of 
his elect will have been accomplished, and his-church 
presented perfect and complete to himself, and to his 
Divine Father; as a faithful ambassador, whose com- 
mission is finished, he will honourably give it back to 
him who appointed him, and will return to his own 
personal station, as the Divine and Eternal Son; and 
then will a new order of the moral universe commence, 
and the unspeakably vast assemblage of holy crea- 
tures, delivered and for ever secured from sin and 
misery, shall possess the immMeEpIATE fruition of the 
Father. In his sovereign love the scheme of media- 
torial redemption originated, and its blessed comple- 
tion shall be, in the most sublime and eternally ad- 
mirable manner, * unto the praise of his glory.”? God 
will be all things in all to those happy beings.” t 
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LECTURE LXV. 
ON THE APPLICATION OF REDEMPTION, 


The Application of Redemption: its Necessity, and what it 
implies—Exterpal Means of it: the Word and Ordinances— 
Difference between the External and Internal Call of the 
Gospel—The latter the work of the Holy Spirit—Proof that 
Conversion isthe Effect of Divine Grace. 


Tue purchase of salvation was made by Jesus 
Christ in the character of high priest, when he paid 
the price of his precious blood. But although it was 
the consequence of this transaction, that the salvation 
of his people was certain, yet something farther was 
necessary to make them actual partakers of it. -Not- 
withstanding the propitiatory sacrifice of the cross, 
they come into the world in a state of guilt and depra- 
vity, and often remain in that state for a considerable 
time. . It might seem tous consonant to justice, that 
the atonement having been made, the benefit of it 
should be enjoyed by every individual for whom it 
was offered, as soon as he is in a capable state; or 
that, in the first moment of his existence, he should be 
set free from the curse of the law, and regenerated by 
the Spirit even in the womb of his-mother. - We find, 
however, that such is not the case; and in order to ac- 
count for it, we should reflect, that God is not bound 
by our notions of fitness and propriety, which are often 
founded on narrow views; that reasons are manifest 
to his understanding, which give rise to a procedure 
different from what we should have expected; that he 
had an undoubted right, when he purposed the redemp- 
tion of mankind, to settle according to his own will 
the season and order of its application; and that the 
ee 

* Owen on the Person of Christ, chap. xix. xx. yee * 

+ Smith’s Scripture Testimony, Book iv. chap. 4. 
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demands of justice will be fully satisfied, if all the 
elect are delivered from ‘condemnation and misery, 
whether the event take place at an earlier. or a later 
period. It is enough, that the terms of the covenant 
which was made with Christ are ultimately fulfilled. 
The grand stipulation was, that if **he would make 
his soul an offering for sin,’ he should. “see of the 
travail of his soul and be satisfied ;”’* and all the cir- 


cumstances relative to the communication of its bene- 


fits, were the subject of subordinate arrangements. 

The sovereignty of God in the dispensation of grace 

is displayed, not only in the selection of the persons, 

to whom it is exercised without any reason on their 
art, and often with a disregard of the grounds of 
uman preference; but also in calling some of them at 

the first hour, and others not till the last. With respect. 

to the time, nothing that we know of is necessary, but 

that they should be called during the course of their life, 4 

beyond which the season of-mercy does not extend. 

The purchase of Redemption by Christ in the cha- 
racter of our Priest, secures the salvation of his peop'e. 
But, as they are by nature children of wrath even as’ 
others, they must undergo a change both relative and 
real; relative in respect of the law, by being acquitted 
from its charges, and real in respect of their views and 
dispositions. In the language of Scripture, “their 
blind eyes must be opened, and they must be turned’ 
from darkness to light, and from the power of Satan: 
to God, that they may receive the remission of their 
sins, and an inheritance among them that are sanctified 
through faith which is in Christ.”*} Accordingly, the 
divine procedure towards them is represented in the 
following order: ** Whom he did: predestinate, them 
he also called; and whom he called, them he also jus- 
tified; and-these are preliminary steps to their final 
salvation: for, “*whom he justified, them also he 
glorified.”*$ vss ait 

The external’ means which God employs in the ap- 
plication of redemption, are his ordinances, and parti- 
cularly his Word, read and ‘heard. +‘ It is the power 
of God unto salvation to every one that believes.”’|} 
Some, indeed, have ‘supposed, that there is a revela- 
tion of grace, (which, however, they acknowledge to 
be obscure) in the dispensations of providence. ‘They 
can only mean, that there are such. appearances in the 
course of the moral government of God, as may lead 
to the conclusion that he is placable, and will pardon 
sinners who repent. It is enough to say that, with 
respect to this revelation, the Scriptures are silent, or , 
rather they virtually deny it, while they declare that 
it is from themselves alone that we derive authentie 
information of his’ gracious designs. We see his 
goodness and patience in providence; but, although 
thoughtless men may infer, that he is an easy indul- 
gent Beimg, and such a one as themselves, the indica- 
tions of nature wil] not relieve from its fears, a mind 
conscious of guilt and deeply-sensible of demerit.. By 
a person under a conviction of sin, the anxious ques- 
tion will be asked, “ Wherewith shall I come before 
the Lord, and bow myself before the Most High 
God ?’’§ and ignorant of the effectual means of appeas- _ 
ing his wrath, he will be ready to offer his flockaiina 
herds as an atonement, and even his first-born son, as” 
men have sometimes done in the madness of despair: 
If there is a revelation of grace in the dispensations 
of providence, the abettors of this opinion’ may be_ 
called upon to produce instances in which it has been 
effectual to turn sinners to God. Nothing is more 
vain than speculations concerning what may be; let 
it be shown that the thing has actually happened. 
Where shall we find those converts of naturat light? 
Is it among the ancient philosophers who talked of 


# Ts, lili, 10, 11. 
|] Rom. i. 16, 


+ Acts xxvi. 18. 
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virtue, but did not practise it? Is it among modern 
heathens, who, amidst the dreadfu] penances to which 
some of them submit for the expiation of their sins, 
discover gross ignorance of the ‘character of God, and 
of the genuine nature and spirit of religion? 

This opinion has been adopted by a late writer in 

his New Literal Translation of the Epistles, with this 
difference, that he traces the notions entertained by 
heathens of the placability of the divine nature, to the 
source of revelation. ‘“'The heathens in general,”’ 
says Dr. Macknight, ‘believed their deities placable, 
and, in that- persuasion, offered to them propitiatory 
sacrifices, and expected to be pardoned and blessed by 
them even in a future state. But these hopes they did 
not derive from the law or light of nature, but from 
the promise which God made to the. first parents of 
mankind. For that promise being handed down by 
tradition to Noah and his sons, they communicated 
the knowledge thereof, together with the use of sacri- 
fices, to all their descendants. So that the hope of 
pardon and immortality, which the pious heathen en- 
tertained, was the very hope which the gospel hath 
now clearly brought to. light, and was derived from 
the same source, namely, from divine revelation.’’* 
It seems from this statement, that the heathens have 
the means of salvation without the written Word. It 
may be objected that Paul expressly affirms, that men 
are justified by faith, which implies a revelation of the 
Saviour,.and seems to exclude those who have not 
been favoured with it; for he tells us that it comes by 
hearing, and hearing by the Word of God. But, fatal 
as this objection may be deemed to his .hypothesis, 
this writer removes it with great ease by a definition 
of faith contrived for the purpose. | ‘*Faith does not 
consist in the belief of particular doctrines. far less in 
the belief of doctrines which men never had an oppor- 
tunity of knowing, but in such an earnest desire to 
know and do the will of God, as leads them conscien- 
tiously to use such means as they have for gaining the 
knowledge of his will, and for doing it when found. 
And inasmuch as the influences of the Spirit of God 
are not confined to them who enjoy revelation, but are 
promised in the gracious covenant made with mankind 
at the fall to all who are sincere, a heathen by these 
influences may attain the faith just now described, and 
thereby may please God. For faith is more a work 
of the heart than of the understanding. So. that, al- 
though the persons to whom revelation is denied, may- 
not have the same objects of belief with those who 
enjoy revelation, they may have the same spirit of 
faith.”’t- Nothing is wanting to this scheme but evi- 
dence of its truth, proof that the influences of the Spirit 
are communicated to heathens, and that faith consists 
in a Sincere desire to know, and a disposition to do, 
the will of God. - Such proof this célebrated theolo- 
-gian has neglected to give. He asserts these things, 
and then reasons from them, as if they were self-evi- 
dent, or had been established by a prior demonstration. 
It is curious to’ observe. how, having laid down his 
arbitrary definition of faith, he proceeds with as much 
confidence as if it were an axiom, to explain by it the 
Epistle to the Romans, and other passages in the 
a of Paul. If you peruse his works with at- 
tention, you will find many instances of gratuitous as- 
sumption; and indeed there is hardly any author who 
more freely deals out his zpse déxitf as argument both 
in doctrine and in criticism, or who is more remark- 
able for wresting. and misinterpreting the Scriptures. 
The present hypothesis is a baseless fabric; it is false 
in all its parts, and is such a barefaced contradiction of 
the doctrine of the Apostle, as is not surpassed by the 
most perverse commentary upon his writings, p 


* Com. on Romans, chap. i.. View. 


+ Ib: chap. ii. View. 
t “He said:” his say so. : { 


While I deny, that thére’ is any revelation of grace 
but in the Scriptures, and any external means of sal- 
vation but the word and the ordinances of the Chris- 
tian religion, I admit, that the dispensations of provi- 
dence are subservient to God’s , merciful ‘designs. 
They can be considered, however, only as subordinate 

/means, operating in concurrence with the word, and 
having no efficacy.without it. By calamities, and 
dangers, and the prospect of death, men may be 
awakened to a concern for their souls; but they will 
not-return to God, and obtain the well-grounded hope 
of future happiness, till their minds are directed to the 
Scriptures, in which pardon-is promised to believers. 
‘Faith cometh by hearing, and hearing by the word 
of God.”* ‘The grace. of faith,’ says our. Confes- 
sion, ‘* whereby the elect are enabled to believe to the 
‘saving of their souls,-is the work of the Spirit of Christ 
in their hearts, and is ordinarily wrought by the min- 
istry of the word; by which also, and by the adminis- 
tration of the sacraments, and prayer,. it_is increased 
and-strengthened.’’f F ‘ 4 

The Word of God consists of two principal parts, 
the Law and the Gospel, which are both employed in 
the conversion of sinners. ‘¢ By the law is the know-: 
ledge of sin.”’t When it is applied to the conscience, 
it shows the sinner his depravity and guilt, makes him 
sensible of his danger while he is under its curse, and 
convinces him of his utter inability to relieve himself, 
because he is incapable. of obeying its precepts, and” 
of satisfying for his manifold violatiuns of them. 


ance from the wretchedness of his_ natural state, and 
prepare him, to accept it when offered to him; but they 
are calculated in themselves to drive him to despair, 
and would have this effect if they were alone. But the 
Gospel comes with its proclamation of mercy, exhibits 
the Saviour _in his fulness of merit and grace, makes a. 
free offer of his salvation to sinners, and calls upon every 
man to accept the gift of God with gratitude, and in the 
exercise of faith. Jt is evident that itis the Gospel 
which is properly the instrument of conversion, and that 
the law is only subsidiary, by producing that state of 
mind in-which salvation becomes desirable, and with- 
out which it will be regarded with indifference, and the 
preference given to the transitory interests of the present 
life. It is by the Gospel that true penitence is awaken- 
ed, which implies not only the fear of wrath, but the 
| hatred of sin arising from the love of God. The mind 
is enlightened, the heart is changed, and all those ex- 
ercises which are called the graces of the Spirit, as 
faith, and love, and hope, and submission, and a de- 
sire for perfection, are excited by its doctrines and 
promises. : y ’ ; 
God externally calls men by his word, which is ad- © 
dressed to persons of every nation, of every condition, 
rand of every character. ‘* Unto you, O men, I call ; 
and my voice is to the-sons of men.” ‘Go into all 
the world, and preach the Gospel to every creature.”’||- 
It has been affirmed, indeed, that all men are not the ob- 
jects of this call, but that it is confined to sensible sin- . 
ners; by whom are meant persons who have been awak- 
ened, and are serious in their desire for salvation. 
So far, indeed, has this idea been carried, that some 
have denied that the Gospel should be preached to sin- 
ners, as such, in the common acceptation of the word. 
They will preach it before them, but not to them 5 that 
is, they will not offer salvation to them, and invite them 
to believe. The plainest points of theology have been 
made the subjects of controversy and misrepresentation. 
This is one of the refinements of orthodoxy, and has 
been deduced from high notions respecting the decrees 5 
but it-happens to be in direct opposition to many pas- 
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These discoveries create an. earnest desire for deliver-_ 
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that, if none-of them remained to be saved, it would 
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sages of Scripture, and particularly to the commission 


of Christ to the apostles, which was quoted above. 1) 


do not approve of the method of some divines, who have 
endeavoured to explain away those passages of Serip- 
ture in which sensible sinners are supposed to be ad- 
dressed, and to show that the characters by which they 
are described are applicable to sinners in general. It is 


the way of disputants, who are more zealous than wise, 


to make every thing bend to their favourite opinion. 
Surely we may grant, that awakened sinners are some- 
times the objects of the invitations of Scripture, as it 
would be-surprising indeed if no partieular notice were 
taken of them; and, at the same time, we may believe 
that the offer of salvation is universal. It was a mixed 


congregation, or rather a congregation composed entire-— 


ly of unbelievers, (for they were all Jews and proselytes, 
who then for the first time heard the Gospel,) whom 


“Paul addressed in the following words :—* Be it known 


unto you, men and brethren, that through this man is 
preached unto-you the forgiveness of sins.”’* ~After the 
cure of the lame man in the temple, Peter did not in- 
quire whether those who crowded around him were the 
elect, or sensible sinners, but said, without hesitation, to 
the whole multitude, ** Repent ye, and be converted, that 
your sins may be blotted out, when the times of refresh- 
ing shall come from the presence of the Lord.”> 'To 
preach the Gospel, is to proclaim pardon through Jesus 
Christ, to every man who shall believe; and as this is 
the sense in which itis commonly understood among us, 
so it will appear, Iam persuaded, to every unprejudiced 
person, to be the Scriptural meaning of it. | ‘* Whosoever 
will, Jet him come, and take of the water of life freely.’’+ 
God calls men externally by his word. Butas the word 
is preached to all men without distinetion, it follows, 
that he calls many to whom he has purposed not to give 
salvation. A question, therefore, naturally arises, What 
is the reason of this procedure, and how can it be recon- 
ciled- with his sincerity? The difficulty is substantial- 
ly the same in the system of those who admit that God 
had a certain knowledge of future events, whether the 
are followers of Calvin or Arminius. For how shall 
we account for his conduct, in not only offering salva- 
tion to men who he knows will not accept it, but in us- 
ing the most earnest entreaties, and cogent arguments, 
to persuade them? J acknowledge that the difficulty, 
although it presses upon both systems, is greater in that 
of those who hold the doctrine of absolute and uncondi- 


tional. decrees ; because it follows from this doctrine, - 


that God does not intend to bestow salvation on the -re- 

robate; while the others are at liberty to ascribe to 

im the intention, if they can only reconcile it with the 
foresight of the event, and explain how, in innumerable 
cases, it should fail of thé effect. Several distinctions 
have been proposed, in order to throw some light on this 
dark subject. ‘The external call, it has been said, is ex- 
tended to the elect and the reprobate in a different man- 
ner. Itis addressed to the elect primarily and directly, 
the ministry of the Gospel having been instituted for 
their sake, to gather them into the church, insomuch 


cease. It respects the reprobate secondarily and indi- 
ly, because they ate mixed with the elect, who are 
known to God alone, and consequently it could not be 
addressed to them, without the reprobate being includ- 
ed. This dispensation has been illustrated by rain, 
which descending upon the earth according toa general 
law, the final cause of which is the fructification of the 
soil, falls upon places where it is of no use, as rocks and 
sandy deserts. Again, it has been said, that the end of 
the external call may be viewed in a twofold light, as it 
respects God, and as it respects the call; and these may 
be atiogiishad as the end of the worker, and the end of 
the work. The end of the work, or of the external call, is 
* Acts xill. 38. 


+ Ib. iii. 19. ¢ Rev. xxii, 17. 


the salvation of men, because it is the natural tendency 
of the preaching of the Gospel to lead them to faith and 
repentance. But this is not the end of the Worker, or 
God, who does not intend to: save all who are called, but 
those alone to whom he has decreed to give effectual grace. 
1 shall not be surprised to find that these distinctions 
have not lessened the difficulty.in your apprehension. 
While they promise to give a solution of it, they are 
neither more nor. less than a repetition of it in different 


words. I shall subjoin only another observation, which 


has been frequently made, that, although God does not 
intend to save the reprobate, he is serious in calling them 
by the Gospel ; for he declares to them what would be 
agreeable to him, namely, that they should repent and 
believe, and he promises, most sincerely, eternal life to 
all who shall comply. “The call of the Gospel does not . 
show what he has purposed to do, but what he wills 
men todo, From his promises, his theatenings, and 
his invitations, it only appears that it would be agree- 
able to him that men-should do their duty, heeause-he 
necessarily approves of the obedience of his creatures, 
and that it is his design to save some of them; but the 
event demonstrates that he had no intention to save them 
all ; and this should not seem strange, as he was under 
no obligation-to do so. 

Mr. Burke, in his treatise concerning the sublime and 
beautiful, has observed, when speaking of the attempt 
of Sir Isaac Newton to account for gravitation, by the 
supposition of a subtle elastic ether; that * when we go. 
but one step beyond the immediately sensible qualities 
of things, we go out of our depth. All we do after, is 
but a faint struggle, that shows we are in an element 
which does not belorg to us.’ We may pronounce, I 
think, these attempts, to reconcile the universal call of 
the Gospel with the sincerity of God, to be a faint 
struggle to extricate ourselves from the profundities of 
theology. They are far indeed from removing the dif- 
ficulty. We believe, on the authority of Scripture, that 
God has decreed to give salvation to some, and to with- 
hold it from others. ~We know, at the same time, that 
be offers salvation to all in the Gospel; and to suppose 
that he is not sincere, would be to deny him to be God. 
It may be right to endeavour to reconcile these things, 
because knowledge is always desirable, and it is our 
duty to seek it as far as it can be attained. But if we 
find that beyond a certain limit-we cannot go, let us be 
content to remain inignorance. Let us reflect, however, 
that we are. ignorant in the present case -only of the 
connexion between two truths, and not of-the truths 


themselves, for these are clearly statedin the Scriptures. ~ . 
We ought therefore to believe both, although we can- ~ 


not reconcile them. Perhaps the subject is too high 


for the human intellect in its present state. It may be, © 


that however correct our notions of the Divine purposes 
seem, there is some misapprehension which gives rise 
to the difficulty. In the study of theology, we are ad- 
monished at every step to be humble, and feel the ne- 
cessity of faith, or an implicit dependence upon the tes- 
timony of Him who alone perfectly knows himself, and 
will not deceive us. 7 
When we say thatthe Word of God is the external 
instrument of conversion, we must be under to 
speak of persons who are capable of knowing ; 
lieving it. As infants are not fit subjects of instruction, 
their regeneration must be effected without means, by 
the immediate agency of the Holy Spirit on their souls. 
There are adult persons, too, to whom the use of rea- 
son has been denied. It would be harsh and unwar- 
rantable to suppose that and are, on this account, ex-_ 


cluded from salvation ; to such of them as God- 
has chosen, it may be applied in the same manner as 
to infants. This is the doctrine of our church? * Elect 


infants, dying in infaney, are regenerated and saved - 


by Christ through ‘the Spirit, who worketh when, and 
where, and how he pleaseth; so also are all other 


* 
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elect: persons, who are incapable of being outwardly 
ealled by the ministry of the word.’’* . 

The word of God, which reveals truths so great and 
interesting, is calculated to illuminate the minds of 
men, to impress their consciences, and to excite their 
affections. But often it either entirely fails to produce 
these effects, or produces them only in such a degree, 
that-no radical and permanent change ensues. We af- 
firm that the Word is the ordinary instrument, but we 
deny that it is the efficient cause of conversion. We 
are borne out in this assertion by the express-and re- 
peated declarations of Scripture, from which we learn 
that Paul may plant, and Apollos may water, but God 
gives the increase.t. Hence we distinguish between 
the external and the internal call, of which the former 
extends to all to whom the Gospel is preached, while 

_the latter takes place only in case of the elect. The 
cause of the difference which we observe in the hearers 
of the Gospel, of whom some ‘believe, and others re- 
ject. it, is not free-will, but Divine grace, which works 
effectually in the former, to-will and to do. 

‘This is the doctrine of our church, and, as we shall 


endeavour to show, is also the doctrine of Scripture. | 


But, as it directly tends to humble the pride of man, 
to annihilate his pretensions to merit, and to appro- 
priate, to God the whole glory of his salvation, it is 
not palatable to his vitiated taste, and hence it has met 
with much opposition in-ancient and modern’ times. 
Pelagius and his followers maintained that our na- 
ture was not corrupted by the fall: that we come into 
the world in the same state of innocence in which 
Adam was created; that we have free-will, and are 
able to do good if we please. According to this sys- 
tem, such a change as we. mean by regeneration or 
conversion is unnecessary. ‘Fhey did, indeed, talk of 
grace, and Divine assistance in the performance of 
good works; but these words were used solely in 
compliment to the phraseology of Scripture, and to 
impose upon those who might be so simple as to be 
satisfied with sounds, without inquiring into the sense. 


When they explained their own ineaning, the illusion | 


vanished. ‘*The grace of God, and the assistance 
which he affords us to preserve us from sinning,” says 
Augustine, “ they place either in nature and free-will, 
or in the law and doctrine; so that when God is.said 
to assist men to shun evil, and to do good, nothing 
more is meant than that he shows them-by revelation 
what they should do.’? Thus they admitted only the 
external call. Men were indebted to God solely for 
the knowledge communicated by his word, and. the 
exhortations addressed to them m it; the use which 
was made of these depended entirely on themselves. 
In modern times, the doctrine of Pelagius has been 
adopted by Socinians, and some of the followers of 
Arminius, who have carried the principles_of the sect 
to-the utmost length. With respect to ‘the necessity 
of Divine grace, and the degree in which it is neces- 


sary, there has been a variety of opinions, distinguish-, 


ed by slight shades of difference, which it would be 
tedious and ‘useless to enumerate. An opinion which 

been maintained by many, both Papists and Pro- 
testants, is that of sufficient grace, which has been de- 
fined to be ‘grace hy which God so ealls, excites, 
and is ready assist men, in. directing, protecting, 
and co-operating with them, that they are, indeed, 
able to will, to believe, and be converted, and do good 
works, although they do not actually will ite SP Ltrig 
the same with univers race, which is so called be- 
cause it is given to all men. ~God, who is willing to 
save all men, has given them sufficient means of faith 
and repentance; but these means are subject to free- 
will, which has the power to use this grace or not, to 
believe or not to believe. Some have gone so far as to 
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maintain, that God was bound by the new covenant to 
furnish every man ‘with this grace, becatse otherwise 
he would have been chargeable with demanding from 
us what we had not strength to perform. at 
Similar sentiments are general, and are entertained 
by many who have not studied the systems in which 
they are defended, and do not arrange themselves un- 
der the standard of Pelagius, or Arminius, or any 
other heresiarch. They are agreeable to human na- 
ture; they seem to arise spontaneously in the mind. 
It is supposed that we have a power to convert our- 
selves, not so strong perhaps as it originally was, but 
still sufficient, especially if we are favoured with pro- 
per means and opportunities ; that God is ready to as- 
sist our sincere endeavours; that, although we must 
be indebted, in some degree, to his. grace, our conver- 
sion depends chiefly upon ourselves; and that, if we 
will only reflect seriously on the subject of religion, and 
resolve in earnest to forsake our sins, the purposed 
change will be effected. This doctrine is taught from 
the press and the pulpit; is received in its most un- 
qualified form, without any doubt. of its truth, by the 
erossly ignorant, who, almost in every place, consti- 
tute the majority; and, by some who affect to be more 
wise, is regarded, when set out in’ proper phrases, as 
the pure Gospel of Christ. 
In opposition to all the modifications of error upon 
this subject, we affirm, that conversion is effected by 
the almighty grace of God; that, although man does 
not concur in it, he is in the first instance passive, and 
his concurrence is the consequence of supernatural 
power communicated to him; and that he does not 
come to God till he is effectually called by the opera- 
tions of. the Holy Spirit in his soul. 
The truth of this doctrine appears from the accounts 
given in Scripture, of the corrupt state of mankind by 
nature. They are said to be not only diseased and 
weak, but ‘* to be dead in trespasses and sins 3’’* to be 
not only blind, but ‘* darkness” itself;+ to be ‘*natu- 
ral”’ or animal men, who *“‘do not receive, and cannot 
know, the things of the Spirit ;”+ to be * the servants 
of sin;”’|| to be ‘* the enemies of God,’”’§ who are not 
and cannot be subject to his law.f Now, if these 
things are true, how is it possible that men have free- 
will to good as well as to evil; that they possess a 
degree of moral power, which, by culture, may in- 
crease in strength, so as to change the current of their 
affections and actions; that with some assistance they 
can work out their salvation? It is not sufficient te 
open the eyelids of a blind person, to pour the full 
blaze of light upon his face; you must remove the im- 
pediment of vision, or form the organ anew. It is not 
sufficient to go to the grave of a dead man, and with a 


loud voice call upon him to arise; you must bring’ 


back his spirit from the invisible regions, and unite it 
again to his body. It is not sufficient to tell the slave, 
that his condition is wretched and degraded, and to 
awaken his natural desire for liberty; you must break 
his fetters, and rescue him from the power of his op- 
pressor. The situation of the sinner is more hopeless 
than that of this man; for he is a willing slave, he 
hugs his chains, he thinks himself already free, and 
despises the liberty which the Gospel offers, as the 
most grievous bondage. There is, indeed, a differ- 
ence between a person physically, and one morally 
dead. The body in the grave is destitute of all life, 
and has lost.all its energies; while the sinner is still 
a rational being, and is capable of acts of understand- 
ing and will. But he is divested of every moral 
habit; he cannot discern spiritual things in a spiritual 
manner, nor choose what is spiritually good, till his 
natural powers be renovated and invigorated. Hence, 
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‘the light shines in darkness, and the darkness com- 
prehends it not.”* Hence, although commanded and 


exhorted, and addressed by every argument, to.retnrn 
to the service of God, he refuses, till he be roused and 
persuaded by something of greater efficacy than the 
clearest demonstration, and the most Impressive ora- 
tory which men can employ. . : F 
The necessity of almighty grace to the conversion 
of the soul, is farther evident from the terms which 
are used to describe its operations, as a creation, a re- 
surrection, a new birth, the taking away of the heart 
of stone, and the giving of a heart of flesh. Surely 
something more is implied in such terms, than an ex- 
ternal proposal of the truth, or such faint assistance, 
that it remains in our power to accept or reject it at 
our pleasure. If the words and phrases employed by 
the Holy Ghost have any meaning, they import such 
an exertion of Divine power as was made in bringing 
all thinos at first out of nothing, and in raising Laza- 
rus or Christ from the grave; or is still made in the 
production of organised bodies out of pre-existing ma- 
terials, and infusing into them a principle of life 
How do such expressions agree with the notion, that 
God merely persuades us, as one man persuades an- 
other,- by rational arguments; or, that he merely af- 
fords us a little help, as we give our arm to a person 
who is able to walk, but, labouring under a certain de- 


gree of weakness, might stagger and fall if he were | 


left alone ? How could he be said, upon this supposi- 
tion, to create us, to raise us from a state of death, to 
give us a heart entirely new? It would not comport 
with the wisdom of God, whose design in the Serip- 
tures is to give us just and accurate notions of his dis- 
pensations, to use expressions which obviously signify, 
that the work of converting sinners is wholly his own, 
while something very different is intended, and the 
truth is, that they convert themselves. If we would not 
cast a reflection upon him, as having spoken loosely, 
and in such a manner as to mislead us, we must con- 
clude that a mighty and uncontrollable power is dis- 
played in the regeneration of the soul. It is no objec- 
tion, that sinners are commanded to ** make’’ to them- 
selves ‘a new heart, and a new spirit,’’ to ‘ repent 
and turn’? to the Lord.t One passage of Scripture 
should be compared and explained in consistency with 
another; and we must therefore infer, that such com- 
mands do not suppose any power in man to obey them, 
but are intended to point out his duty, to declare, not 
what he can do, but what he ought to do, and what he 
wiJl do when God enables him by his grace. Upon 
this view of such commands, is founded the celebrated 
saying of Augustine in his Confessions: Da quod ju- 
bes, et jube quod vis, ** Give what thou commandest, 
and command what thou wilt.” 

I may inention, as-another proof, all those passages 
of Scripture which represent divine grace as necessary 
to the reception of the world; ahd consequently, the 
external call as insufficient to accomplish the end. 
The Psalmist prays, that God would open his eyes, to 
see wondrous things out of his law*t and Paul, that 
God would give to the Ephesians the spirit of ** wis- 
dom and revelation in the knowledge of Christ.’’|) 
These prayers suppose something more than an exter- 
nal proposal of the truth, which David and the Ephe- 
sians already enjoyed, and would have been super- 
fluous, if they had-possessed, in their own minds, the 
power of spiritual discernment. Our Saviour is said 
to have opened “ the understandings” of the disciples 
“to understand the Scriptures ;’’§ not only to have 
explained the Scriptures to them, but to have enabled 


them to apprehend their meaning, by an internal ope- 
Lest, however, this passage 


ration on their minds. 
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should be supposed to refer toa miraculous illumina- 
tion, intended to qualify them for the apostolical office, 
let me remind you of what is said of Lydia, that the 
“‘ Lord opened her heart, that she attended to the 
things which were spoken of Paul.’’* There was noth- 
ing in her case, which required a peculiar interposi- 
tion, and we must therefore consider what was-done to 
her, as done to all who are converted. The opening of 


the heart, or an exertion of divine power upon the un- 


derstanding and the will, is necessary to dispose men 
to attend to the Gospel, and to receive it with faith. 
It is not the word itself which opens the heart, as if 
nothing more were necessary to conversion than the 
use of external means; but this is a work of God, dis- 
tinct from the exhibition of the truth.. The opening 
of the heart signifies the removal of the obstructions, 
whether arising from the prejudices or the influence of 
corrupt inclinations, and can be effected only by him, 
who “makes old things pass away, and all things be- 
come new.” The distinction between the preaching 
of the word, and the application of it by divine power, 
is stated in other passages. ‘+ Oar gospel came not 
unto you in word only, but in power, and in the Holy 
Ghost.”’+ ‘I have planted, Apollos watered; but 
God gave the increase. So then, neither is he that 
planteth any thing, neither he that watereth ; but God 
that giveth the increase.”’{ If ministers are said to 
be workers together with’God, it is only because they- 
perform the external and subordinate office of preach- 
ing the word, and administering the other ordinances. 
of religion. It is the Spirit of God who has aceess to 
the soul, ahd “ turns it as the rivers of water.” 

In the last place, I may refer you to those passages 
of Scripture, which attribute to God an internal and 
immediate agency upon the soul in’ conversion, as 
when he is said to work in us ‘both to will and to 
do ;”"||' ** to fulfil in us the work of faith with power;’’§ 
to work in us **that which is well-pleasing in his 
sight; to put his laws within us, and write them in 
our hearts ;** to give us a new heart, and to put a 
right spirit within us, that-we may walk in his stat- 
utes, and keep his judgments.t+ These expressions 
cannot ng softened down, to mean only that he pre- 
sents sufficient motives to incline our hearts to obey ; 
or that-he affords us such a degree of assistance, as 
may prove altogether ineffectual. There is an implied ~ 
contrast between the mode in which men operate upon 
one another, and the action of God. They propose - 
objects, and endeavour to fix the attention upon them, 
and to awaken activity by arguments and persuasives ; 
but he moves and changes the heart. 

We conelude, from-these arguments, that as the ex- 
ternal call is by the Word, the internal call is by the 
Spirit. The persons of the Godhead have each a pe- 
culiar province in the work of redemption. As it orig- 
inated with the Father, on whose love the eternal pur- 
pose of saving sinners was founded, and was obtained 
by the obedience and death of the Son, so it is applied 
by the Holy Ghost, the author of spiritual wisdom, and 
faith, and holiness, and consolation. Hence, this office 
is expressly ascribed to him. He is called “the S 
of wisdom and revelation in the knowledge of Christ. 

Ged promises, as we have already heard, to * put his 
Spirit within us, that we may walk in his statutes, and 
keep his judgments, and do them.’’||||_ In a word, we 
are said to be born of the Spirit. ‘* Except a man be 
born of water, and of the Spirit, he cannot enter into’ 
the kingdom of God.”§§ ‘ 

When our Lord taught this doctrine to Nicodemus, 

he did not understand it, and seems to have totally mis- 


t 1Cor. iii. 6, 7. 
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apprehended the subject, so great was his ignorance of 
one of the first principles of religion, although he was 
a teacher among the Jews, or, the teacher, by way of 
. eminence, as the original imports, in which he is called 
odidzon2zacc. ** How cana man be born when he is old 2? 

Can he enter the second time into his mother’s womb, 
and be born 2”* There is not the same gross miscon- 
ception among Christians; but many of them wonder 
as much, when the necessity of regeneration is assert- 
ed, and may be addressed in the words of our Saviour, 
—‘ Marvel not that I said unto thee, ye must be born 
again.”f No man will wonder at the doctrine, who 
believes upon the authority of Scripture, and is con- 
vinced by experience, that human nature is wholly de- 
praved. Admitting this principle, he will perceive 
that men must undergo a radical change, to qualify 
them for entering into the kingdom of heaven, and that 
it can be effected only by the almighty power of God. 
The doctrine gives rise to no dispute among those who 
are awakened to a just sense of their moral condition by 
nature.. As they rejoice that God has promised to re- 
new us after his image, and has for this purpose sent 
the spirit of grace, so it is their earnest prayer, that 
they may be the subjects of his operations, and thus be 
enabled to love and serve their Creator and Redeemer. 
The doctrine is opposed by cold hearted speculatists, by 
men full of prejudice and lofty notions of the dignity of 
human nature, who will not stoop to be absolute debtors 
to divine grace. Hence they make every effort,by wrest- 
ing the Scriptures, and. by an apparatus of sophistical ar- 
guments, to reserve to themselves, wholly, or in part, the 
glory of conversion, if they admit that there is such a 
thing. But all things are of God in redemption, as well 
as increation. Every good thought, every devout emo- 
tion, every holy action, is the effect of his grace ; for ‘‘ we 
are his workmanship, created in Christ Jesus unto good 
works, which God hath before ordained that we should 
_ walk in them.’’{ " : 

’ Nothing is a clearer proof of the alienation of man 
from God, than his reluctance to receive this doctrine, 
and others of a similar nature. The idea which we 
should naturally form of a holy and devout creature is, 
that he would feel his obligations to his Maker as ben- 
efits; that,° with ineffable pleasure, he would render 
the due return of gratitude and praise for favours al- 
ready conferred ; and that, if I may speak so, he would 
open his soul to receive new communications of his 
goodness. - But man, blinded by prejudices, elated with 
pride, admiring himself, and seeking his own glory, 
would break all the ties of dependence, and be the arti- 
ficer of his own fortune in this world, and in the next. 
We cannot conceive an angel in heaven to be actuated 


by such sentiments and feelings; to balance accounts. 


with his Creator, and to settle how much he owes to 
himself, and how much ‘to the author of his being. 
This strange procedure is reserved for our world where 
the most helpless of all creatures, through a singular 
infatuation, boast of their powers ; and, when the arm 
of Omnipotence is stretched out to assist them, deem 
their honour engaged scornfully to reject its aid. Such 
is the conduct of those who cavil at the doctrine of re- 
generating grace, and labour to prove, by an array of 
what they deem rational arguments, that man can at- 
tain, by his own efforts, the moral excellence which 
the Scripture pronounces to be the gift of Heaven. 
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LECTURE LXVI. 
ON THE APPLICATION OF REDEMPTION. 


Farther Observations on the Spirit’s Agency in Conversion— 
Divine Grace, its Mode of Operation and its Invincibility— 
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Its Kffect, Regeneration—The Change Implied in Regenera- 
tion, HJumination of the Mind and Renovation of the Will— 
Consequences. 


THE application of redemption commences with the 
call of God, by which sinners are brought from.a state 
of nature into a state of grace. This call is external 
by the gospel, in-which salvation is offered to them, 
and they are invited and commanded to receive it; and 
internal by the Spirit, who persuades and enables them 
to comply. The former is ineffectual without the lat- 
ter, as we showed from the corruption of human nature, 
which has sunk into'a state of complete spiritual disa- 
bility, and from the express and varied language of 
Scripture, which ascribes our conversion to the power 
of God, and represents its influence upon our minds 
and hearts as indispensably necessary to our cordial 
reception of the truth. 

The many passages to which we referred obviously 
teach, that the true cause of the efficacy of the external 
means is, the invisible power of God silently influen- 
cing the soul. Unless the Scriptures were intended to 
mislead us by the use of figurative and hyperbolical 
language, which means much less than meets the ear, 
or means something very different from what the terms 
naturally suggest, there can be no doubt that our doc- 
trine is legitimately deduced from them. It may be 
asked in what other manner the inspired writers would 
have expressed themselves, if it had been their ac- 
knowledged intention to teach that, besides the exter- 
nal call of the word, there is necessary the internal call 
of the Spirit, and that this consists in an exertion of 
power, the object of which is not. merely to assist us, 
as if we possessed a certain degree of strength, but to 
perform the whole work, and to leave us only the of- 
fice of concurring in its progress? . Would they have 
made use of any other terms, or, in the whole compass 
of their vocabulary, could they have found terms more 
appropriate to their design, or which would have more 
definitely pointed out the exclusive operation of Om- 
nipotence? What more could any person have said, 
who intended to signify that the spiritual change of 
the soul is the work, not_of himself, but of God, than 
to call this change a creation out of nothing, and a res- 
urreetion from the dead ? 

We have seen that, notwithstanding the explicit tes- 
timony of Scripture, many attempts have been made 
to assign to men an important agency in the application 
of redemption. Pelagius, who denied original sin, at- 
tributed it wholly to ourselves, and spoke of Divine 
grace only in deference to the phraseology of Scripture, 
and in compliance with the common language of Chris- 
tians. When he said that God enlightens us by his 
heavenly grace, he meant nothing more than that he 
has given an external revelation. All are followers of 
Pelagius, who maintain that man is by nature possess- 
ed of a power to comply with the call of the gospel. 
Some talk of sufficient grace, and others of concursive 
grace, understanding in fact the same thing, namely, an 
ability given to all men to believe, so that those who do 
actually believe are not more indebted to God than un- 
believers, but may take praise to themselves for having 
made a better use of their power: in direct opposition 
to Scripture, which declares that it is not of him that 
willeth, but of God that showeth mercy. : 

We shall not be surprised at the attempts which have 
been made to bring forward man, as in whole or in 
part, the author of his salvation, if we reflect upon the 
pride of his heart, which prompts him, like our first pa- 
rents, to aspire to be a God, possessing not only the 
knowledge of good and evil, but also the power, to do 
the one as well asthe other. To gratify this principle, 
Scripture is tortured and perverted, and is made to 
speak a language most foreign. to Its obvious design, 
and to the unquestionable sentiments of the writers. 
We may remark also in this, as in other cases, the un- 
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happy influence of philosophy, falsely so called, upon 
the doctrines of revelation. The sentiments of the an- 
cient sects of philosophers have been introduced ‘into 
Christianity, and have produced the unhallowed com- 
pound of what is called rational theology. ‘The power 
of man to make himself virtuous was held by them all : 
many professed disciples of Christ have chosen rather 
to adopt their proud and presumptuous conclusions, 
than to. acquiesce in his. hnmiliating lessons.. When 
some divines talk of the human heart as the true source 
of virtue, and of the necessity of its originating in our 
independent choice, that it may possess the nature of 
virtue, we seem to be listening to a philosopher of the 
Porch, who described his good man as superior to the 
gods, because the latter were virtuous by nature, while 
the virtue of the former was derived from himself. 

When we ascribe conversion to the grace of God, it 
is necessary to ascertain the meaning of the term gruce, 
which, in Scripture, bears a variety of senses. Itsome- 
times signifies the free favour of God, or his unmerited 
love, considered as the source of our salvation, and of 
all our blessingsand privileges: ‘* Who hath saved us, 
and ealled us according to his own purpose'and grace, 
which was given us in Christ Jesus before the world 
began.”* It signifies again the gospel, in which the 
love of God is revealed, and by which the blessings 
flowing from it are communicated. This is the saving 
grace of God, which “ hath appeared to all men,’’} and 
the grace of God which we are exhorted * not to receive 
in vain.” Lastly, the term is used to denote the oper- 
ation of Divine love upon the soul, as when Paul says, 
** By the grace of God Iam what I am, and his grace 
which was bestowed upon me was not in vain.”’||_ It is 
in this sense that we speak of the grace of God, when 
we call it the efficient cause of the conversion of sin- 
ners. 

In speaking of spiritual things, we are often under the 
necessity of employing terms originally intended to ex- 
press material objects, and we are always in danger of 
tranferring to the former, ideas borrowed from the lat- 
ter. The grace of God is sometimes spoken of, and 
sometimes probably conceived, as if it were something 
substantial, something distinct from, and inherent in the 
soul, like a portion of matter mingled with another, by 
which its qualities are corrected or changed. But itis 
manifest, upon the slightest reflection, that such notions 
are improper when applied to a spiritual subject. The 
grace of God must be understood to signify simply his 
power freely exerted to produce a change in the moral 
state of the soul, or, by a metonymy, the change itself, 
the name of the cause being given to the effect. 

It is not contrary to the analogy of nature, that the 
grace of God, as denoting the exertion of his power up- 
on the soul, should be employed in the conversion of 


sinners. It is certain, from reason as wel] as from the | 


express declarations of Scripture, that creatures are de- 
pendent upon their Maker for the continuance of their 
existence, and the exercise of their faculties. As the 
various parts of creation are linked together, and afford 
each other mutual support; as the heavens fertilize the 
earth, the earth supplies its inhabitants with food, its 
inhabitants propagate their kind, rear their offspring, 
-and co-operate for the purposes of society; so the whole 
system is supported by the providence of God, as the 
Heathens acknowledged, when they represented it as 
suspended from the throne of Jupiter by a golden chain, 
_and his energy as the primary cause of its movements. 
It is no objection that we cannot explain the manner in 
which God acts upon his creatures, if the fact is certain, 
that it is owing to his constant influence that we live, 
and think, and will, and move our limbs, and perform 
all our bodily and mental functions. In him we live, 
and move, and have our being.” There is no such dif- 
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ference. between this case and the conversion of sinners, 
that we should hesitate. to concede in the one what we 
admit in the other. If the influence of Providence in 
upholding, exciting, and directing us, is not destructive 
of our rational nature, I should wish to know upon what 
ground the influence of grace, in giving us new moral 
inclinations and habits, is supposed to. be subversive of 
it. The operation of the power of God in regeneration, 
may be considered as of the same kind with its opera- 
tion in providence, although it is exerted for a different 
| purpose. Some, indeed, may choose to say that it is 
of a different kind, lest we should confound nature and 
grace, and represent grace only as nature carried toa 
higher degree of perfection. But this danger is ima- 
ginary. There are two powers in God; but his energ 
is one, and is distinguished by the objects on which, and 
the ends for which, it is exerted. Itis the same power 
which creates, and upholds in existence : the same pow- 
er which forms a stone and a sunbeam ; the same pow- 
er which gives vegetable life to a tree, animal life to a 
brute, and rational life toa man. -In like manner, it is 
the same power which assists us in the natural exercise 
of our faculties, and enables us to exercise them in a 
spiritual manner. Hence it does not appear that there 
is any reasonable ground on which we should reject the 
doctrine of regenerating grace, any more than the doc- 
trine of providential influence. é 

That the grace of God, in the application of redemp- 
tion, is mighty, may be inferred from the effect. Itisa 
change of the whole man, of his views, and principles, 
and inclinations, and pursuits. Now, this is a chan 
which no means merely human have ever been able to 
accomplish. Not tomention the total failure of philoso- 
phy to reform mankind, or even in a single instance to 
inspire true virtue, we may remark, that the superior 
instructions, and precepts, and motives of Christianity, 
although employed with great diligence and earnestness, 
prove so often ineffectual, as to convinee every person 
of reflection, that when they do take effect, their success 
should be attributed to a higher cause than their intrin- 
sic excellence, or the eloquence of the teachers. The 
-hand of God is clearly seen in the sudden, command- 

ing, and lasting impressions which are often made wpon 

the mind. When the thoughtless are compelled to think, 
and to think with an intenseness and seriousness which 
they never formerly felt; when the careless are in a mo- 
ment affected witha sense of their most important inter- 
ests : when the lips which were aceustomed to blaspheme, 
learn to pray ; when the proud assume the lowly attitude 
and language of-the penitent ; when those who were de- 
voted to. the world, give evidence that now the object of 
their desires and pursuits is a heavenly inheritance ; and 
when this revolution, so wonderful, has been effected 
by the simple word of God, and by the word which the 
subjects of this change had often heard before unmoved, 
we must be convinced that some mighty influence has 
been exerted, and that that influetice is divine. Here; 
if anywhere, we perceive the finger of God. Hence his 
power is represented as displayed in the success of the 
Gospel; ‘* The Lord shall send the rod of thy strength 
out of Zion: rule thou in the midst of thine enemies. 
Thy people shall be willing in the day. of thy 
power. 

The power of God, exerted in the regeneration and 
conversion of sinners, is invincible. - I make use of this 
term rather than the word irresistible, because, when 
the latter is taken in its natural import, it does not ex- 
press what is the fact. Resistance is made to the 
erace of God, not only by the finally impenitent, but 
also by those who ultimately yield to it. In icu- 
lar, when they begin to feel convictions of sin, they 


often endeavour to suppress them, or resort to im- ~ 


proper expedients for relief; “ going about,” for exam- 
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ple, “to establish their own righteousness, and not 
‘ submitting to the righteousness of God.”’* In these 
instances, they are chargeable with opposition to 
grace. Those, therefore,.who speak of irresistible 
grace, mean that it cannot be finally resisted; that it 
will overcome all the efforts of corrupt nature to coun- 
teract its design; and that it will ultimately render 
sinners obedient to the faith. © But this idea is more 
properly. expressed by the term, invincible. Man 
~ must submit in the end to the power of God; and this 
will be the more evident, if we consider that his power 
is not only sufficient to compel the most refractory to 
yield, although with the greatest reluctance, but that 
it can take away the spirit of opposition, and so in- 
fluence the hearts of men, that this submission shall 
be voluntary. ~ 
_ Were we to say that the grace of God is not invin- 
cible, we should be under the necessity of adopting 
the opinion, which we have already proved to be un- 
scriptural, that there is a power in man to comply or 
not to comply with the call of the Gospel. We should 
take the work of conversion out of the hand of God, 
and commit it to man himself. After God had done 
all that he could do for our salvation, it would depend 
upon ourselves whether the intended effect should fol- 
low. \ Hence the result of the dispensation of the Gos- 
pel would be altogether uncertain. It would not be 
known beforehand whether all would believe, or all 
would disobey. If the grace of God was effectually 
resisted in one case, it might be effectually resisted in 
every case; and, consequently, although Christ shed 


his blood that he might bring sinners to God, and the 


whole economy of grace has been instituted with a 
view to carry the design of his death into effect, it 
might happen that not an individual of the human race 
would be saved. The very. possibility of such an is- 
sue, by which the scheme. of redemption would be 
frustrated, furnishes a strong presumption in favour 
of the doctrine, that the grace exercised -in the conver- 
sion of sinners is not of such an equivocal character, 
‘that it may or may not accomplish its design, but that 
its operation is mighty and efficacious, bearing down 
all opposition, and ‘bringing into captivity every 
thought to the obedience of Christ.” 

The great objection against the invincibility of Di- 
vine grace is, that it is subversive of the liberty of the 
‘will. It seems inconceivable to some, that a man 
should be free, and at the same time should be infal- 
libly determined to a particular purpose. But, the ob- 
jection proceeds upon a misapprehension of the mode 
of operation. The idea occurs of external force, by 
which a man is compelled to do something to which 
he is avérse. It is not considered-that the power 
of grace is not compulsive ;. that it puts no force upon 
our minds; that, instead of disturbing our mental con- 
stitution, it goes along with it; and that, in.a manner 
at once natural and supernatural, it secures the concur- 
rence of the will. True liberty consists.in doing what 
we do, with knowledge and from choice; and such 
liberty is not only consistent with conversion, but es- 
sential to it; for if a man turn to God at all, he must 
turn with his heart; God does not lead us to salvation 
without consciousness, like-stones transported from 

_ one place to another; nor without our consent, like 
slaves who are driven to their task -by the terror of 
punishment. He conducts us in a manner suitable to 
our rational and moral nature. He so illuminates our 
minds, as we shall afterwards see, that,we most cor- 
dially concur with his design. His power, although 
able to subdue opposition, is of the mildest and most 

_gentle kind. While he commands, ‘he persuades ; 
while he draws, the sinner comes without reluctance : 
and never in his life is there a freer act of volition 
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than when he believes in Christ, and accepts of his 
salvation. See 

It is an important question on this subject, whether 
a sinner is merely passive in the-first moment of his 
conversion, or his will co-operates with the grace of 
God? It will facilitate the answer to it, if we distin- 
guish between regeneration and conversion. ‘Those 
who, with Pelagius, deny original sin, and maintain 
that there is no depravity in us, but what has. been 
contracted by our own acts, make regeneration to con- 
sist in a voluntary change and reformation of life; and 
therefore hold that man is a worker with God from the 
commencement of it. -Indeed, according to this scheme, 
God merely commands him to reform, and he obeys 
by his own power. . But, according to the Scriptures, 
regeneration is a change effected by divine grace in the 
state of the soul, the supernatural renovation of its fa- 
culties, the infusion of a principle of spiritual life. It 
is evident that, if this is a just definition, the sinner is 
passive ; for, till divine grace is exerted upon him, he 


is incapable of moral activity, and, in the language of 
inspiration, is *¢dead in trespasses and sins.”’ He is 
in the same situation with a man who is literally dead, 
and who; when lying in the grave, cannot contribute 
in any degree to the restoration of his life. He is like 
Lazarus, who had no concern in his\own resurrection, 
knew not that our Saviour had Come to his sepulchre 
to.deliver him from death, and could not have obeyed 
the voice which called upon him to come forth, if -the 
power which accompanied it had not brought back his 
spirit from the invisible world, and re-united it to his 
body. Regeneration is the effect of preventing grace, 
or of grace which precedes our endeavours, and ope- 


rates alone. Conversion is the turning of the soul to 
God, and is expressed by our seeking the Lord, our 
coming to him, our forsaking our evil ways, and turn- 
ing to him, and by other phrases which import activity, 
and allude to the motion of the body in changing its 
place. It obviously implies the exercise of -repent- 
ance and faith, the love of God, and the choice of his 
service ; and these are positive acts of the soul. In 
this view, the sinner co-operates with the grace of 
God. e does not aid grace, or render it effectual by 
the exertion of his own ‘natural power, but he yields 
to it, goes along with it, and-works under its influence. 
Let it be carefully observed that, while we say that 
the sinner, although passive in regeneration, is active 
in conversion, we do not ascribe to him any indepen- 
. dent. activity, or represent any part of the work as pro- 
-perly his own. His province consists solely in con- 
currence, He acts because he has been acted upon. 
The motion of his soul towards God is the effect of the 
Spirit of life, who has entered into him, as the motion 
of the body is the effect of his inward thoughts and 
volitions. His conversion is, therefore, wholly of 
grace, that is, to grace are owing both the power to 
turn to God, and the actual exercise of that power ; 
and his own convictions on this subject accord with 
the sentiments of Paul, who says, ‘I laboured more 
abundantly than they all; yet not I, but the grace of 
God which was in me.”’* 
Regeneration, I have said, is a change of the moral 
state-of the soul, a°renovation of all its faculties. It 
constitutes the sinner a new creature, not in respect of 
his essence, but of his views, and habits, and inclina- 
tions. It is the introduction of a new and powerful 
principle into the soul, under the influence of which 
its natural faculties are exerted in a different manner 
from that in which they were formerly employed; and 
in this sense, “ old things pass away, and all things 
become new.”’{ Its thoughts are new, the ob- 
jects of its choice are new, its aims and motives are 
new; and by this internal revolution, the external de- 
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portment is affected. ‘The infusion of divine grace, 
like the ingrafting of a tree, alters, if I may speak so, 
the quality of the soul; so that, instead of the sour 
and crabbed fruits which it formerly produced, it now 
yields fruit of the most excellent kind, acceptable to 
God and to men. The instrument of the change, as 
we have already observed, is the Word-of God ; and 
the agent is his Spirit, who, moving as in the begin- 
ning of time upon the dark and turbulent mass, re- 
duces it to order. ie ; : 

The first effect of divine power in the new, as in the 
old creation, is light. The regeneration of the soul 
commences with the illumination of the mind. ‘ God, 
who commanded the light to shine out of darkness, 
hath shined in our hearts, to give the light of the 
glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ.””* When 
our Saviour gave Paul a commission to the Gentiles, 
he sent him ‘to open their eyes, and to turn them 
from darkness to light, and from the power of Satan 
unto God.”+ By the same means his own conversion 
was accomplished; for he tells us, that ‘‘ when it 
pleased God to reveal his Son in him, immediately he 
conferred not with flesh and blood.”{ This, indeed, 
must be the mode of procedure in every conversion, 
because God will always act upon us according to the 
nature which he has given us; ‘and his purpose being 
to make us willing and obedient, there is no way in 
which it can be accomplished, but by the communica- 
tion of clear and impressive views of truth to the mind. 
The Scriptures are a perfect revelation of the will of 
God, containing all the doctrines which we are required 
to believe, and all the precepts which we are bound to 
obey. But, although their instructions are full,-plain, 
at least with respect to every essential point, and ad- 
mirably fitted to arrest the attention and. engage the 
heart, yet the human mind is so blinded by prejudices, 
so captivated and misled by the illusions of sense, 
and the maxims of worldly wisdom, that it either re- 
jects the information which they bring, or contents it- 
self with a cold and careless assent to it. An unre- 
newed man may have perused the Scriptures, and may 
have acquired such distinct notions of the subjects of 
which they treat, as to be qualified to be-a teacher of 
others, but at the same time he does not perceive their 
real excellence, nor experience their spiritual efficacy. 
Hence it is evident that; while he remains under this 
mental incapacity, the intended effect of the word will 
not be produced, and that an operation is necessary, 
analogous to that performed upon the eyes of a blind 
man to admit the rays of light, or upon the eyes of a 
man whose vision is imperfect, to enable him to see 
objects distinctly. ] 

The illumination of the mind does not consist in the 
discovery of unknown truths. To represent this as the 
design of it, would be derogatory to the fulness of the 
Scriptures, and would furnish those who are not can- 
verted, with the apology, that they do not possess ad- 
equate means, if there were some truths necessary to 
be known, which. are not contained in written revela- 
tion. ** The law of the Lord is perfect, converting the 
soul ;’’|} that is, it is sufficient for conversion as an 
external mean, and there is no defect which needs to 
be supplied. Enthusiasts may talk of dreams and vi- 
sions, and revelations, but every sober-minded Chris- 
tian can trace all his spiritual perceptions, and holy 
tempers, and devout feelings, to the records of the 
apostles and prophets ; and if he was first awakened, 
or has been since impressed by the words of men, the 
sentiments which they conveyed were agreeable to the 
Scriptures, and were derived from them. : 

The illumination, therefore, of which we speak, 
consists in enabling those who.are the subjects of it, 
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which they find in their Bibles, and which they may 
| have often read before, without being affected by them, 
because there was ‘a veil upon their hearts.’’. It is 
impossible to explain how this change of views is ef- 
fected, because we know not the way of the Spirit 5 
and impossible to make it intelligible to any man 
who has not experienced it. No person ever succeed- 
ed in an attempt to give a blind man an idea of colours, 


illuminated, or make others understand the specific 
difference between their present and their former con- 
ceptions. They may assure them that their views of 
truth were.once obscure and uninteresting, and now 
are clear and enlivening ; “but such information is gen- 
eral, and indefinite. One thing, however, they know, 
that whereas they were blind, now they see. j 
‘The sinner is enlightened-in the knowledge of his 
own character and state; that, sensible of his guilt, 
and wretchedness, and danger, he may be prepared to 
accept the offers of mercy; in the knowledge of the 
love, and grace, and compassion of God, that he may 
be disposed to return to him, instead of hating, and 
dreading, and avoiding his presence; in the knowl- 
edge of Christ, of his substitution, and righteousness, 
and fulness, that he may trust in him for the supply 
of his wants, and, believing in him, may be restored 
to the favour of God. His views, indeed, upon all 
subjects are changed. He now is convinced of the 
evil of sin; he now feels the vanity of the world; he 
now appreciates the value of time; he now perceives’ 


the excellence of holiness; he now forms a just esti~ 


mate of the realities of the invisible state. Divine il- 
lumination leads him *to view things as they are, 
whereas he formerly contemplated them through the 
false medium of prejudice and misconception. -He 
awakes, as from a dream, and finds himself surround- 
ed with the solemn and interesting objects of religion. 
All Christians are ‘‘ renewed in knowledge, after the 
image of him who created them.” ‘* Ye were some- 
times darkness, but now are ye light in the Lord.”’* 
Having seen the effect of divine grace upon the in- 
tellectual part of our nature, let us proceed to consider 


the change on our moral and active principles. In 
giving an account of regeneration, it is usually ob- 
served, that the illumination of the understanding is 
followed by the renovation of the will. To renew the 
will is to ineline it to good, to render it conformable 
to the will of God. This change is necessary, be- 
cause the will is naturally rebellious, and its practical 


language -is, “ Who is the Lord, that I should obey 


him?” It is, therefore, said, that ‘* thy people shall 
be willing in the day of thy power ;” and how this is 
done-we learn from an apostle: ‘It is God that work- 
eth in us, both to will and to do of his good pleasure.” 

The renovation of the will may be considered as the 
natural consequence of the illumination of the under- 
standing. While we speak of different faculties of the 
soul, we should reflect that, strictly, these are only 
different modes in which the soul exerts itself. The 
understanding is the soul apprehending and contem- 
plating; the will is the soul choosing or refusing ; 
good is the object of its choice ; and in order to secure 


a right determination, nothing more seems, to be ne- ° 


cessary than that the object should be presented in 
such a light, as to obtain the deliberate and final deci- 
sion of the understanding in its favour. 
member the’wWords of the poet, and their truth is too 
often confirmed by our personal experience. =. 
’ Video meliora proboque, & 

Deteriora sequor.|] y 
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|| Tsee and approve the better conduct, but I practise the 
worse. } : 


to apprehend, in their true sense and importance, truths. 


The regenerated themselves cannot tell how they-were. 


Yet we re- 
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But although the heart may oppose, and often does 
oppose, slight and transient convictions of truth and 
duty, it does not follow that it will act the same part, 
when the evidence is full and irresistible, or when the 
word comes “ in demonstration of the Spirit, and with 
power.”” As the understanding was intended to be 
the leading faculty of the soul, it may be conceived, 
when illuminated by divine grace, actually to lead it 
in that train and order which is- pleasing to. God. 
However, since we do not know how he acts upon the 
soul, nor to what extent his influence is necessary, it 
is more modest to avoid determining whether his 
agency upon the will is mediate or immediate, and- to 
rest in the declarations of Scripture, that ‘he puts his 
Spirit within us, and gives us a new heart, a heart of 
flesh.”’* ; 
The effect of regenerating grace extends to every 
power of the soul, and all its movements are controlled 
by it. The affections have been considered by some 
as various modifications of the will; but whatever 
philosophical theory we adopt with respect to them, 
they are all influenced by the change. They are re- 
fined, regulated, and directed to their proper objects: 
New feelings and emotions, new tendencies and exer- 
cises, are the native consequences of the new views of 
divine things, which have been communicated to the 
mind. The revelation of the Saviour in his righteous- 
ness and.grace, accompanied as it is with a heartfelt 
sense of guilt, and wretchedness, and helplessness, 
gives rise to faith, or that act of the soul by which it 
receives his offered salvation, trusts in him for accept- 
ance with God, and finds peace, and hope, and joy, in 
the contemplation of his character and work. Repent- 
ance is the effect of a clear and impressive apprehen- 
sion of the infinite purity of the Divine’ nature, to 
which sin stands opposed as darkness is to light; of the 
goodness of God, whom it has offended and dishonour- 
ed ; and of his mercy in Christ, the serious conSidera- 
tion of which is sufficient to melt the hardest, and to 
subdue the most stubborn heart. Godly sorrow for 
sin, hatred of it, prayers for deliverance-from it, a pur- 
pose instantly to forsake it, and the commencement 
of a course of resistance and mortification, are the in- 
gredients or the fruits. of repentance. The dislike of 
the human heart to God flows partly from misconcep- 
tions of his character, and partly from its own corrupt 
inclinations. Both are removed in regeneration, when 
the mind is enlightened, and the will is renewed. 
How is it possible that that man should not love God, 
to whom he appears the most amiable of all beings, 
and who is tasting that he is gracious? — It would be 
tedious to give an enumeration of the emotionsand af- 
fections which are excited in the heaven-born soul. All 
the fruits of the Spirit are produced, all his graces are 
imparted, and the heart of man, which was lately like 
a wilderness, overgrown with briers and thorns, is 
transformed into the garden of the Lord. 
__ In treating of regeneration, it is strictly necessary to 
direct our attention only to the change which takes 
place in the state of the mind. It is here that grace 
operates, and here that the holy principles which it 
produces reside.’ But the seed being sown, the fruit 
will speedily appear. Reformation is not regenera- 
tion, but-it will always be the result of it, when the 
conduct has been previously irregular: for ‘* whoso- 
ever is born of God doth not commit sin; for his seed 
temaineth in him; and he cannot sin, because he is 
born of God.’’+ The Corinthians were adulterers, for- 
nicators, idolaters, covetous, and extortioners, before 
God called them by his grace; but they were “* washed, 
and sanctified, and justified in the name of the Lord 
Jesus, and by the Spirit of our God.” A change will 
even take place in the deportment of the-most moral 
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uneonverted man, as soon as he is born from above. 
There are no gross sins, we will suppose, from which 
he needs to be purified; but he will become more 
spiritual in his conversation, more attentive to religious 
and relative duties, less eager in pursuit of the world, 
more scrupulous in the selection of his company, more 
cautious in avoiding the occasions of sin and appear- 
ances of evil. The eye of an attentive and practised 
spectator will perceive, notwithstanding his former fair 
show, that even. he. is become a new man. But it is 
in the secret recesses of his breast that he will be him- 
self deeply conscious of the spiritual revolution. He 
will be sensible of a new temper of mind, or a new 
feeling, as it may be called, in the performance of his 
duty; for whereas it was formerly a drudgery, it will 
now. constitute his highest pleasure. ‘Engaged in the 
service of God, he will find himself in his proper ele- 
ment; and instead of confining himself to the narrow 
round of duties in which he moved, while his sole aim 
was to maintain a decent appearance, or to silence the 
clamours of conscience, he will labour to be extensive- 
ly useful to others, and unweariedly active for the 
glory of God. The praise of man is no longer’the mo- 
tive which stimulates his activity ; another, of a purer 
and more exalted kind, has assumed its place; a de- 
sire for the approbation of his Maker. A reference to 
God in all his thoughts and actions, a regard to his 


| authority, and love, compounded of esteem, gratitude, 


and desire for his favour and presence, are the prinei- 
ples by which he is governed. ‘There is a lofty eleva- 
tion of sentiment and affection above the standard of 
nature, however carefully improved. He is still in the 
world, but he is no longer of it; and although he at- 
tends to its affairs, and feels joy or sorrow from its 
changes, he gives the decided and habitual preference / 
to nobler objects, and, like the ancient sojourners in 
Canaan, whose faith we are exhorted to follow; de- 
clares plainly, that he is seeking a country, even a 
heavenly one.* 

Regeneration is specifically the same in all who are 
the subjects of it; a spiritual change, the transformation 
of the soul into the image of God: ‘* That which is 
born of the Spirit, is spirit.’+ But, although “every 
regenerated person is a new creature, and possesses 
all the constituent parts ‘of the new nature, it is not 
necessary to maintain that, to all, the same measure 
They may differ from 
each other as children do at their natural birth, some 
of whom are much more lively and vigorous than oth- 
ers. Even at the commencement, God, according to 
his sovereign pleasure, may give more ample knowl- 
edge, stronger faith, and all the other virtues in a ma- 
turer state, to this man than to that. But there is no 
difference in respect. of their state; the same work has 
been performed in them all, and they are all partakers 
of “that one Spirit.”’ 

A change from darkriess to light, and from sin to ho- 
liness, is. necessary, not only to those who, having 
been educated ina false religion, must adopt new 
views and principles: of action before they can be re- 
ceived into the communion of the church, and to those 
who, having lived long in the practice of vice, and ac- 
quired depraved habits, must reform before they can 
be acknowledged as Christians, but to all the descend- 
ants of Adam, whatever may have been their external 
advantages, and their previous character. No opinion 
is more unscriptutal, than-that there are some men 
who do not need to be regenerated. They may be 
well instructed in the principles of religion, and may 
be devout and virtuous in the estimation of the world; 
they may observe divine ordinances, be just in their 
dealings, sober in their personal deportment, and dis- 
‘tinguished by their deeds of beneficence. Such, how- 
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ever, were the Pharisees, whom our Saviour. con- 
demned with severity ; and it-was in reference to them, 
and to other persons who resemble them, that he re- 
minded us that the outside of the cup may be clean, 
while within it is full of impurity. Human nature is 
the same in all men, although it is subject to various 
modifications from education, and temper, and the cir- 
cumstances in which individuals are placed. Whether 
gentle or fierce, placable or unmerciful, licentious or 
temperate, selfish or benevolent, it is, according to the 
testimony of Seripture, carnal, alienated from God, 
and full of enmity against his law. The mildest and 
most amiable of mankind, therefore, stands in need of 
regenerating grace; and if he has not- experienced ‘its 
influence, is only a nominal Christian. - With the aid 
of external advantages, he himself may change his 
conduct, but Divine grace alone can change his heart. 
Strange as this doctrine may seem to those Who have 
studied the writings of philosophers more -than the 
Bible, and mortifying as it is to our pride, it is un- 
questionably true. Our Lord made no exception when 
he said, ‘* Except a man be born of water, and of the 
Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of God.’’* It 
is worthy of attention, that these words were addressed 
to a man who had received the circumcision of the 
flesh, had been brought up in the true religion, and 
was of so respectable a character, that he had been ele- 
vated to the rank of a ruler of the Jews. Hence it fol- 
lows, that no man can be a disciple of Christ, unless he 
have undergone this spiritual change: “ If any man be 
in Christ Jesus, he is a new creature ;’’} but, “if any 
man have not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of his.’’£ 

The change effected in the souls of men by re- 
generating grace, is«the foundation of all their sub- 
sequent attainments in religion. I mean, that they 
are effects or consequences of it, as the growth of. 
a vegetable, the rising of the stem, the formation 
of the buds and flowers, the opening of the leaves 
and blossoms, and the concoction of the fruit, -are 
the effects or consequences of the living principle in 
the seed. -Hence-an apostle, having represented true 
Christians as the circumcision, or the regenerated, pro- 
ceeds" to state, that.‘ they worship God in thé Spirit, 
and rejoice in Christ Jesus, and have no confidence in 
the flesh.’’|| To the performance of certain functions, 
certain powers are necessary ; and there are properties. 
belonging to one nature which mo man expects to find 
in another. An animal without wings could not fly, 
without legs could not walk, without eyes could not 
see, without intellect could. not understand. We 
never look for the peculiar properties of one species 
of animals in another; we never look, for example, for 
speech and reasoning among brutes. All the actions 
of a living being, and all its improvements, bear a re- 
lation to the nature originally given to it by its Maker. 
These things are obvious, not only to philosophers, 
but to every pérson of common sense; yet, although 
just reasoning requires that we'should transfer them to 
religion, men often proceed in adifferent manner. Re- 
ligion manifestly implies a different train of sentiments, 
and feelings, and actions, from those which are brought 
into operation by the ordinary business of life. Yet 
many Imagine that, because man has understanding, 
and will, and affections, is capable of managing his 
worldly affairs, and of performing the duties incum- 
bent upon him as a member of society, he is fully 
qualified. to answer the demands of religion, and re- 
quires only to have his attention directed to it, and to 
be roused to the exercise of his powers. It is taken 
for granted, that religion is one of the original princi- 
ples of our nature, which it is sufficient to direct and 
strengthen by discipline, It is supposed that’ men 
have a natural capacity or disposition for religion, and 


may be trained to habits of piety and virtue by exter- 
nal means. Amidst these speculations, the doctrine 
of human depravity is forgotten or denied, and hence 
it is not considered that, to attempt to educe religion 
from our nature as it is, is as absurd as to attempt to 
elicit the operations of intellect from an irrational ani- 
mal. Holy actions must proceed from holy princi- 
ples, and these must-be created in the soul, which, 
since the fall, is barren of all good. - Men must be re- 
generated before they can make progress in. religion, 
or perform a single action which the Searcher of hearts 
will approve. ; 

There are two states, in either of which every man 
is,—the one carnal, and the other spiritual; and his 
actions. correspond to his state. The knowledge of a 
carnal man, is a cold light glimmering in his mind; 
his prayers are the service of the lips, or have-only 
such animation as they derive from his natural fears 
and hopes; his praises are equally defective; his 
hearing of the Gospel is without faith, and his com- 
municating without penitence and love; his. obedience 
is a form without the substance. Every thing is the 
reverse in the case of the spiritual man; into whose 
duties, at least when his frame is good, there are in- 
fused the energies of a heart sanctified and moved by 
the spirit of grace. He prays and praises, and does 
all things in the Holy Ghost; he makes advances in 
holiness, and ‘his path is as the shining light, which 
shineth more and more unto the perfect day.”’* 

These two_ states are essentially different; there is 
not a single point in which they meet, or touch each 
other. ‘They are both predicable of human beings; 
but while the natural endowments of their respective 
subjects are the same in kind, their moral qualities are 
of opposite classes. The one is represented as in a 
state of non-existence, the other isin a state of being; 
and the change which has been effected upon the latter. 
is called a creation. In the one state, men are dead, 
like those who are lying in the grave; in the other, 
they are alive, like those who were re-animated by our 
Saviour in the land of Judea, or like the saints at the 
last day, who will exchange corruption for incorrup- 
tion. ‘There may: be-an error in the conclusion which 
individuals draw with respect to themselves, and, 
from various causes, they may be unable to ascertain 
their own character with exactness ; but between those 
who have, and those who have not, experienced re- 
generating grace, there is a radical distinction, and by 
the omniscient Judge they are never confounded. 
‘* We know that we are of God, and that the whole 
world lieth in wickedness.” t 
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LECTURE LXVII. 
ON THE UNION OF BELIEVERS TO CHRIST. 


Union of Believers to Christ formed in Regeneration—Its Na- 
ture illustrated—It is real; spiritual; without confusion 
of persons; and indissoluble—Its. Effects. 


Tue design of God in calling sinners by his word _ 
and spirit, is to bring them to himself by Jesus Christ, 
who is the only mediator between God and men, “the 
way, the truth, and the life.”? As it is for his sake 
that God bestows the blessings of salvation upon us, 
So, according to his constitution, they can be enjoyed 
only in a state of connexion with him. This connex- 
ion, which is formed in regeneration, it shall be the 
business of the present lecture to explain. = 
There are two kinds of union between Christ and his 
people—a legal union, and a spiritual, or, as it is some- 
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times called, a mystical union. The reason of the lat- 
ter denomination Is, that the union is obscure or myste- 
rious; but the term is not discriminative, because there 
are other unions to which it may be applied-with equal 
propriety, as the union of the three persons in the God- 
‘head, and the union of the two natures of our Saviour. 
Notwithstanding, however, the generality of the term, 
its meaning is understood in theology, and it may con- 
tinue to be used as.custom has defined and limited it. 

The legal union is that which was formed between 
Christ and his people, when he was appointed their fed- 
eral head. It isa union in law, in consequence of which 
he represented them, and was responsible for them ; and 
the benefit of his transactions redounds to them. It 
may be illustrated by the case of suretyship among men. 
A relation is fcrmed between a surety and the person for 
whom he engages, by which they are thus far consid- 
ered as one, that the surety is liable for the debt which 
the other has contracted, and-his payment is held as the 
payment of the debtor, who is ¢pso facto absolved from 
all obligation to the creditor. A similar connexion 
was established between our Redeemer and those who 
are given to him by his Father. He became answer- 
able for them to the justice of God; and it was stipu- 
lated that, on account of his satisfaction to its demands, 
they should receive the pardon of their sins.. Neither 
could their sins have been imputed.to him, nor could 
his righteousness have been imputed to them, if they 
had not been one in the eye of the law. 

But something farther was necessary to the actual 
enjoyment of the benefits of his representation. God, 
on whose sovereign will the whole economy of grace 
is founded, had determined not only that his Son should 
sustain the character of their surety, but thata real, as 


- well as a legal, relation should take place between 


them, as the foundation of communion with him in the 


blessings of his purchase. -It was his will that, as. 


. they were one in law, they should bealso one morally or 


spiritually ; that his merit and grace might be imparted 

to them, as the holy oil poured on the head of Aaron 

descended: to the skirts of his garments. 
There are many passages of Scripture in which this 


connexion with Christ is represented as the foundation 


of our fellowship with him in spiritual and heavenly 
blessings. Thus, it is said that, as we were‘ chosen 
in him,” so we are ‘‘ accepted in the beloved ;”’ that in 
him we ‘ obtain an inheritance,”’ and in him“ are sealed 
with the holy spirit of promise ;”’ that the church is his 
body, ‘and that we are baptized into Christ ;” “that 
we are all buried with him in baptism,” ‘and are plant- 
ed in the likeness of his death and resurrection ;”’ that 
‘we are crucified with him,” and “live with him,” 
and that ‘‘ he lives in us;”’ and that the earnest desire 
of every believer is to be found in him.* These, and 
many similar expressions, denote a close relation be- 
tween the Saviour and his genuine-disciples; a rela- 
tion more intimate than any which may be formed by 
external bonds. 

- This will be more evident, if we attend to some of 


the similitudes by which it is illustrated in Scripture, It 


is compared to the union between a tree and its branches, 
which constitute one whole, and possess the same prin- 


ciple of vegetable life: ‘‘I am-the vine, ye are the 


branches. He that abideth in me, and I in him, the 
same bringeth forth much fruit: for without me ye can 
do nothing.”’{—It is compared to the union between 
the building and the foundation by which it is support- 
ed: ‘'To whom coming as unto a living stone, disal- 
lowed, indeed of men, but chosen of God, and pre- 


cious, ye also, as living stones are built up a spiritual’ 


house.”’{—It is compared to the union between. hus- 


—_——— 
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band and wife, who are one in the eye of the law, and 
have a mutual interest in the person and property of 
each other: ‘+ For this cause shall a man leave his fa- 
ther and mother, and shall be joined unto his wife, and 
they two shall be one flesh. This is a great mystery; 
but I speak concerning Christ and the church;”* that 
is, there is. a relation between Christ and the church, of 
which marriage.is a figure. This similitude occurs in 
the forty-fifth Psalm, where our Saviour is represented 
as the king, and the church as the queen, standing: at 
his right hand, in gold of Ophir.t—It is compared to the 
connexion of the head and the members of the body, 
which receive Jife and nourishment from the head, and 
are directed and governed by “it. ‘ But speaking the 
truth in- love, we may grow up into him in all things, 
which is the head, even Christ: from whom the whole 
body, fitly joined together and compacted by that which 
every joint supplieth, according to the effectual work- 
ing in the measure of every part, maketh increase of the 
body, unto the edifying of itself in love.”’£ _ In these 
similitudes, not: only is there a representation of the 


‘union.of Christ and believers, and of the communion 


which takes place between them, but it is imported, 
that he is the primary source of their life, and strength, 
and perfection. | : ftv 
There are three great unions mentioned in Scripture, 
which are totally different in kind, and should there- 
fore be carefully distinguished. The first is the union 
of the persons of the Trinity ; but, although the union of 
which we are now speaking, is compared to it in the 
following words of our Saviour’s prayer, ‘‘ that they all 
may be one, as thou, Father, art in me, and J in thee, that 
they also may be one in us,”’|) yet it is only a general 
resemblance, consisting’ in the unity of the members of 
the body of Christ. The persons of the Godhead have 
one numerical essence; whereas Christ and believers, 
in respect of nature, are distinct individuals. The sec- 
ond great union is that which subsists between the 


two natures of our Redeemer. They are not blended. 


together, but are so closely conjoined, that there is on- 
ly one person of Christ, and it may be said with truth, 
that the man is God,and God is man. But there is no 
such union between him and his people. -And this 
leads-me to remark, that the. mystical union does not 


consist in community of essence, or in oneness of per- 


son, but in a close relation between different persons. 
It may be illustrated, but not fully, by the union between 
a chief or. leader, and his faithful and devoted follow- 


ers, who, although distinct individuals, are engaged in 


the same pursuits, and are animated by the same spirit, 
or by the same sentiments and feelings. : 


It is not fully illustrated, 1 say, by this, or by any 


other comparison of a similar kind. Thus, it would 
be a great mistake to suppose that there is no closer re- 
lation between Jesus Christ and his-church, than that 
which subsists betweena king and his subjects. This 
is the only relation which some persons admit. He 
gives his word, and ordinances, and laws to his people, 
and they acknowledge his right to govern them, and 


‘obey him. | But although it-should be added, that they 


feel all the warmth of a sincere attachment to him, yet, 
according to this opinion, he would be only the political 
head of the church ; and the difference between its rela- 
tion to him, and that of subjects to their sovereign, would 
consist solely in the nature of the sentiments and feel- 
ings of his followers, which are of'a religious kind, and 
in the superior value of the benefits which they expect 
to receive from him. The doctrine of Scripture is, that 
heis the head, not only of government, but of influence ; 
that the ties which connect him and his people are in- 
visible and spiritual ; and that the conjunction is so.in- 
timate, that he lives in them, and they live in him. 
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The bonds of this union are, the Spirit and faith. 


The Spirit being in him and in them, makes them truly. 


one. ‘The distance between Christ who is in heaven, 
and believers who are upon earth, is no obstacle, because 
the Spirit is omnipresent. Through his intervention, 
not merely a figurative, but a real union is effected; 
there is one living principle in the head and the mem- 
bers: ‘‘He that is joined to the Lord is one spirit’ 
with him.—“ By one Spirit are we all baptized into 
one body, whether we be Jews or Greeks, whethef we 
be bond or free; and have all been made -to drink of 
that one Spirit.”,—** Hereby we know that he abideth 
in us, by the spirit which’he hath given us.”’  ‘* Here- 
by know we that we dwell in him,-and he in us, be- 
cause he has given us of his Spirit.”* Thereis much 
more implied in these words than the reception of the 
gospel, and the formation of a heavenly temper. They 
import the actual presence and inhabitation of the Spir- 
it himself. 
terious, and cannot be distinctly explained. It may be 
observed, in order to prevent misconception, that- the 
presence of the Spirit with any individual, is not 
analogous to the presence of oneman with another. He 
who is willing to give his company to another, goes to 
the place where the other is, and, while associating 
with him, separates himself from those whom he does 
not choose to admit to the’same intimacy. The coming 
and inhabitation of the Spirit must be understood in a 
different manner, because, being a Divine Person, he 
is omnipresent; and, consequently, as he is incapable 
of change of place, he cannot withdraw from one man, 
and approach toanother. In respect of his essence, he 
is as much present with unbelievers as with believers. 
His dwelling in the latter must therefore signify, that he 
manifests himself in their souls in a peculiar manner ; 
that he exerts there his gracious power, and produces 
effects which other men do not experience. Without 
knowing him, or being aware of his influence, other 
men are sustained by his power, and enabled to exer- 
cise their natural faculties ; for we must conceive him to 
be.the source of life and activity throughout the whole 
intelligent creation ; but the regenerated are the subjects 
of a peculiar work, by which they are transformed into 
the image of God. We may illustrate his presence with 
them, as distinguished from his presence with men 
in general, by supposing the vegetative power of the 
earth to produce, in the surrounding region, only com- 
mon and worthless plants, but to throw out, ina select 
spot, all the riches and beauty of a cultivated gatden. 
By the fruits of the Spirit in the heart and life of an 


individual, it is known that he is working silently, but 
pow ', within him. Where love, joy, peace, long- 
suffe: gentleness, goodness, meekness, faith and 
tem e are found, there he has taken up his abode. 


In this way we may understand the inhabitation of the 
Spirit, and it seems to be the only rational idea which 
we can form of it. It is impossible to conceive any 
peculiarity in respect of his essential presence in the 
case of the regenerated, for he necessarily fills all pla- 
ces and all persons. But he works when and where 
he will, and is said to enter into the soul, when he be- 
gins to exert his gracious operations in it, as God is 
said to come to the assemblies of his’ people, and to 
dwell in Zion, because he there manifests his glory, 
and dispenses the blessings of his grace. dassty. 
The principal bond of union between Christ and his 
people, is the Spirit. But, as the union is mutual, 
something is necessary on their part to complete it; 
and this is faith. Hence, Christ is said to dwell-in 
our hearts by faith. ‘This faith is not merely a natural 
act of the mind, assenting to the truth of the gospel, 
as it assents to any other truth, upon credible testimo- 
ny ; but it is a supernatural act, an effect produced by 


*1 Cor. vi. 17. xii. 13. 1 John iii, 24. iv. 13. 


The fact is plainly asserted ; but it is mys- |, 


pICK’S LECTURES ON THEOLOGY. 


| the power of the Spirit of grace, and is such a persuas 


sion of the truth concerning the Saviour, as calls forth 
exercises suitable to the nature of its ‘object. Itis a 
cordial approbation of the Saviour, a hearty consent to 
his offers, an aeceptance of him in his entire character, 
as ‘¢made of God unto us wisdom, and righteousness, 
and sanctification and redemption.”* Strictly, faith is 
an act of the understanding alone, and thus logicians 
would define it; but whatever is the abstract meaning 
of a term, we should observe whether it is used by a 
writer in a peculiar sense, and accommodate ourselves 
to his ideas, instead of rigidly adhering to our own. 
Here some expounders of the sacred oracles err, and 
explain them according to the standard of philosophy, 
instead of allowing them to explain themselves. — if * 
we carefully attend to the use of the word faith, in the 
Scriptures, we shall find that it often signifies mére 
than an assent of the mind, and implies the concurrence 
of the will, or an exercise of the heart, embracing the 
truth believed, and trusting in the object revealed. 
When thus understood, it will appear to be a fit instru- 
ment for completing our union to Christ, although it 


‘might be difficult to perceive how it could have this ef- 


fect, if it were merely an assent. The Scriptures, in 
describing faith, represent it by a variety of bodily mo- 
tions and actions, to express its activity. It is called- 
**a coming to Christ,”—*' a receiving of him,”—* an 
eating of his flesh, and a drinking of his blood.”” When 
man believes with the heart, he obtains an interest in 
the object of his faith. Christ becomes his, according 
to the constitution and promise of God. ' He enters in- 
to covenant with him; and while he takes him as his 
Saviour, he devotes himself to him as one of his people. 
Thus the union is formed by mutual consent. Our Re- ~ 
deemer expresses his consent, not only in his gracious 
offers and declarations, but also by sending the Spirit to- 
dwell in his heart, and the Christian expresses consent 
by his faith. ‘* My Lord and my God,” is its language? 
‘Lord, I am thine; save thou me.” If we consider 
the Song of Solomon, as intended to deseribe this uni- 
on, and the intercourse founded upon it, the following 
words of the church are apposite to the present sub- 
ject—** lam my beloved’s, and my beloved is rrr 
From this account, it appears that it is in truth, an 
not merely by a figure of speech, that Jesus Christ and 
his disciples are said to be one. They are one, not on- | 
ly in sentiment and affection, by consent of mind and - 
heart, as Nestorius is reported to have explatned the 
union of the two natures of our Saviour, and Socinians 
the union of the Father and the Son, but by a real con- 
junction, their persons being united to his person. The 
reality of the union is manifest from the similitudes by 
which it is illustrated; for the stones are a part of the 
building, the branches a part of the vine, and the mem- 
bers a partof the body. The Spirit of Christ aetually 
dwells in the souls of believers, and, by faith, they re- 
ceive not only the. benefits of Christ, but himself. 
Hence he is said to live in them, and they are said to 
abide in him. ‘Some men treat the idea of such a uni- 
on with ridicule; in their opinion, it is a dream of en- 
thusiasm ; and they confound it with the wild notions 
of the mystics, pronouncing what they do not see, and 
cannot feel, and have not experienced, to be. the base- 
less fabric of a vision. But the humble Christian is 
content to believe the testimony of Scripture, and cannot — 
withhold his assent to a fact, of which, although he is ~* 
unable to explain it, the evidence which he finds in 
himself is conclusive. He who is led by the Spirit, en- 
lightened, assisted, and comforted by him, cannot 


‘doubt that Christ dwells in his heart. 


Let it-be observed, in the next place, that it is a spir- 
itual union. It is on this account-that itis difficult to 
conceive it, and by some it is rejected as imaginary, 
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Influenced as we are by our senses, we are apt to think 
of it as being the union of two material substances, by 
juxta-position, or by commixture ; or, if we study more 


- refinement, we may suppose it to be only like the un- 


ion of two friends, in mind and affection. But,as the 
former union is too gross, so the latter, as we have 
seen, falls short of the truth. As every corporeal idea 
should be carefully excluded, so we must-elevate our 


conceptions higher than the most intimate connexion | 


which can be formed between two individuals, by the 
operations of intellect and will.. The same Spirit lives 
in our exalted Redeemer, and in his people upon 
earth; and hence, although separated from him, and 
from one another, they are but one. It may seem 
strange to illustrate a fact by a mere creation of fancy ; 
but if you should conceive a body composed of many 
parts, and those parts to be disposed of in different 
and distant places, but*to be animated and moved by 
the same principle of life, you would have some idea 
of the union of.the members of the church to Christ, 
and to one another, although dispersed over the face 
of the earth. In this case, the union would not be lo- 
cal, but spiritual, as it is-in the other. 

I remark again, that this union is without confusion. 
It is a union of persons, which imports, that the par- 
ties concerned in it, continue as much distinct-indi- 
viduals as before. There is no’communication of the 
properties of one to another; they are, in every respect, 
what they were, except that the Spirit of Christ, who 
is in the souls of his people, exerts an influence upon 
them, by which their moral nature is renewed. Incau- 
tious language has been sometimes used in speaking 
upon this subject. Gregory Nazianzen has employed 
the two terms Georroay and xeororoev, as if the saints 
were deified, or christified. What his meaning was, I 
pretend not to say; perhaps he intended only to ex- 
press strongly the closeness of the relation, and the 
intimacy of the communion founded upon it; but when 
we do not rigidly adhere to the words of trath and so- 
berness, they mislead others, and suggest false notions 
to them, into which they were in no danger of falling 
themselves. Such language prepared the way for the 
extravagances of the mystics, who, in more modern 
times, have not scrupled to use the phrases of being 
** godded in God,” and other expressions equally wild. 
But, although the union is stricter than any human re- 
lation, it has its limits, necessarily arising from the 
nature of the parties. As our Saviour cannot partici- 
pate in the infirmities of his people, except by sympa- 
thy, so they cannot participate in his divine excel- 
lences, which are incommunicable. Christ and they 
are truly united, but there does not result a unity of 
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essence, or of person; for it is not effected immediate- 


“” 


ly, but through the intervention of the Spirit, and, con- 
sequently, there is no confusion of nature or persons, 
so that Christ is incarnate in believers, -or they are 
deified in him. 

Lastly, this union is indissoluble. "We must- not 
imagine that a man may be in Christ to-day, and out 
of Christ to-morrow. The union could be. dissolved 
only by his act or by-ours. There is no reason to ap- 
prehend that he will dissolve it; because he is not 


fickle in his attachments, apt to be disgusted, and 


easily irritated, but having a gracious design to ac- 
complish, will persevere till it be completed. .Those 
whom he loves, he loves to the end. It will not be 
dissolved by any act of his people. They, indeed, 
have inconstant hearts, and, from their own changea- 
bleness, or from the influence of external temptations, 
they might renounce their connexion with him: but, 
as he prays that their faith may not fail, so the Spirit, 
dwelling in their hearts, preserves it amidst the dan- 
gers to which it is exposed. "There may, indeed, be a 
temporary apostacy from Christ, in consequence of 
the decline of grace, or the suspension of the activity 
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of the spiritual principle. We have an example in 
Peter, who disowned his Master, and disclaimed, with 
the most solemn asseverations, the character of his 
disciple. But even then he had not utterly lost faith ; 
and the impressive look by which he was awakened 
to repentance, as well as the affectionate treatment 
which he afterwards experienced, showed that, not- 
withstanding his unworthy conduct, Jesus had not re- 
jected him. .We are‘borne out by the Scripture In. 
_ maintaining, that the saints cannot fall totally or finally 
from grace. Who shall separate us from the love of 
Christ? Shall tribulation, or distress, or persecution, 
or famine, or nakedness, or peril, or sword? Nay, in 
all these things we are moré than conquerors through 
him that loved us.”’** The design of the apostle is 
not to inform us, that external violence cannot dissolve 
the union of believers to Christ, for’on this point 
there is no ground of apprehension; but to give an as- 
surance, that it. never shall have such influence upon 
the minds of the saints as to prevail upon them to for- 
sake him: His grace will keep them in the evil hour, 
and enable them to hold out to the end. ‘*¢ They shall 
never perish, neither shall any pluck them out of my 
atid Death will break all other ties, and separate 
the soul ftom the body; but this union will not be af- 
fected by the fatal stroke. The soul will rise to hea- 
‘Ven, and enter into the immediate presence of Christ, 
to enjoy more intimate fellowship with him, than was 
permitted in this sublunary state. The body, although 
lifeless, and corrupted, and reduced to dust, will still 
be a part of his mystical body. It is united to him 
even in the grave, as his human nature was united to 
the divine, notwithstanding the temporary separation 
of his soul and his body. ‘The saints are said to ‘* die 
in the Lord,’ and to *‘ sleep in Jesus;”” and ages after 
their death, God announced himself as the God of 
Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob.{ ‘ 
The sacraments of the new covenant are signs and 
seals of this union. With respect to baptism, this is 
evident from the words formerly quoted: ‘* By one 
Spirit we are all baptised into one body.”|| The sub- 
ject of which the apostle is speaking, -is the union of 
believers to the. body of Christ, and consequently to 
Christ himself; and while he represents it as effected 
by the baptism of the Spirit, he unquestionably al- 
ludes to the baptism of water as the sign. There is 
the same reference to this ordinance, when we are said 
to be ‘** baptised into Christ.’’§ ‘The sprinkling of wa- 
ter in his name and by his authority, imports the ap- 
plication of his blood, and the communication of his 
spirit to the soul; in other words, it imports | 
are brought into’such a. relation to him, that we have 
fellowship with him in the benefits of his death; and 
of this fellowship union is the basis. We must first 
be in Christ, before we can be blessed with all spirit- 
ual blessings, as the branch must be in the vine, be- 
fore it can partake of the juice which ascends from the 
root. ‘The Lord’s supper has the same: signification. 
‘© We are one body,”? Paul says to Christians, ‘ for 
we are all partakers of that one bread.”’*] Their joint 
participation of that bread isan emblem of their union, 
or shows that they compose one holy society, having 
common feelings and interests. Now, if their fellow- 
ship with one another in this ordinance is a token of 
their union among themselves, it still more clearly de- 
monstrates their union to Christ, as ‘he is exhibited 
under the sacred symbols, which they take and use. 
‘The bread which we break, is it not the communion 
of the body of Christ? The cup of blessing which 
we bless, is it not the communion of the blood of 
Christ ?’’** The acts of taking and using the ele- 
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ments, are expressive of certain acts of the mind. 
They are expressive of faith, by which Christ is re- 
ceived, and which we have seen is the bond, on the 
part of the believer, by which he is united to him. 
The symbols of the incarnate suffering Redeemer are 
‘incorporated with our bodies Wie process of diges- 
tion; and although this is not an exact representation 
of the union, in which it has been shown there is no 
confusion or commixture of the parties, yet it is un- 
doubtedly intended to remind us of the closeness of the 
connexion, by which those who were originally separ- 
ate are brought together, and conjoined in the most in- 
timate bonds. To the eye of a careless spectator, the 
sacraments of the church may appear mere ceremonies, 
which are of little use, and have little meanings But 
they are emblematic of one of the most important faets 
in the Christian religion. They are visible signs of 
an invisible relation, upon which the enjoyment of all 
spiritual privileges and blessings depends. They at- 
test that, although Jesus Christ is in heaven, and his 
followers are upon earth, yet distance of place does not 
divide them} for that he is present with them as he is 
not present with the world; that he is as near to them 
as are the elements which are applied or received into 
their bodies, and that he works as efficaciously in their 
souls as these do in their bodies. 

Among the consequences or effects of this union, we 
may mention, ‘in the first place, that all who belong to 
Christ are possessed of spiritual life. He said to his 
disciples, *‘ Because I live, ye shall live also,”’* and 
he fulfils his word by the inhabitation of the Hey Ghost. 
By nature they ‘are dead in sin ;’’ but they aré * quick- 
ened together with him,” that is, in connexion with 
him, and after the example of his resurrection. As in 
the natural body the head is the seat of sensation, and 
feeling and motion are communicated to all the mem- 

. bers by means of the nerves, which have their origin in 
the brain ; so from him flow those influences, hy which 
believers are endowed with moral sensibility, and per- 
form the various functions of the Christian life. ‘I 
live,” says Paul, ‘‘and yet not I, but Christ liveth in 
me; and the life which I now live in the flesh, is by 
the faith of the Son of God, who loved me, and pave 
himself for me.” Observe how careful he is, when 
he represents himself as living, to put us on our guard 
against supposing that this state was owing to himself, 
and to refer his spiritual power and activity to the Sa- 
viour, who dwelt in him, and from whom. he derived 
constant assistance by the exercise of faith. Grace in 


the most eminent state, if it were left alone, would fail, 


4 like 
o 


water of a stream which is supplied only by 
showers ; but connected as it is with Christ 
e, it is like a stream from a perennial spring 
w ays flows, although it may sometimes swell, 
a other times sink. ‘ The water that I shall give 
him, shall be in him a well of living water, springing 
up unto everlasting life.””|| 

The second effect of their union to Christ, is their 
communion with him in all the benefits which he pur- 
chased. ‘* Ye are complete in him, who is the head 
of all principality and power.”§ Being united in him, 
they enjoy an interest in his righteousness, by which 
he fulfilled the law in their room, and are thus entitled 
to the blessings of justification, ‘*There is no. con- 
demnation to them which are in Christ Jesus.” Hence 
Paul * counted all things but dung that he might win 
Christ, and be found in him, not having his own right- 
eousness which is of the law, but that which is by the 
faith-of Jesus Christ, even the righteousness which is 
of God by faith.”** They are adopted into the family 
of heaven, and made heirs of God, and joint-heirs with 
his Son Jesus Christ. ‘To as many as received him, 


a 
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to them gave he power to become the sons of God, even 
to them who believe on his name.”’*. They are sancti- 
fied in soul, body, and spirit, being enabled by his grace 
to die more and more unto sin, and to live unto right- 
eousness. ‘‘ Ye are washed, ye are sanctified in the 
name of the Lord Jesus, and by the Spirit of our God.”’+ 
The outlines of the divine image, which were drawn 
upon their hearts in regeneration, are gradually filled 
up, or, in the language of an apostle, ‘“ they are changed 
into it from glory to glory, as by the Spirit of the 
Lord.”{ Lastly, they are glorified together with him, 
in whom, as their head, they now sit in heavenly places. 
Of God he is made to them redemption, which imports 
deliverance from every evil, and introduction into a 
state of perfect and eternal felicity. % 
The last effect of their union to Christ which I shall 
mention, is their union to one another. They are one 
body, because they are partakers of that one Spirit. 
They compose a society closer and more compact than 
can be formed by civil'institutions, or a community of 
interests, or the endearments of friendship. They were 
born in different countries, they speak different lan- 
guages, they are engaged in different temporal pursuits, 
and are distinguished from each other by natural tem- 
per, education, condition, and other particulars; but 
they are like the parts of a complicated machine, which 
are not only externally joined Hi but are acted 
upon by one mainspring, and perform one harmonious 
movement. They are united in their views of divine 
truth. They all believe the depravity of human na- 
ture, the divine character and atonement of the Saviour, 
the necessity of supernatura] grace to renew and sanc~- 
tify the soul. Their modes of expression on ‘certain 
points may be different, but their faith is substantially 
the same. _ If there are some particulars in which they 
do not agree, they are inferior matters, (although unén- 
lightened zeal may magnify their importance,) of which 
aman may be ignorant, and not only be safe, but enjoy 
uninterrupted communion with God. As they have 
one baptism, so they have also one faith. They are 
united in love. We sometimes see, it must be ac- 
knowledged, persons of whom we entertain a favoura- 
ble opinion, keeping at a distance from, and even op- 
posing one another. In certain cases there may be good 
reasons for this conduct, because one of the parties is 
not walking according to the gospel; but it does not 
always admit of this apology. Being imperfect, even 
saints sometimes fall out by the way without any suffi- 
cient cause, and sometimes their disputes originate in 
mistake. They do not know one another; they con- 
tend in the dark; they suppose the friends to be the 
enemies of truth. But one saint never hates another 
knowing him to be a saint. 
Christ wherever he perceives it, and loves every ma 
in whom it appears. So far as the disciples of Christ 
do know one another, they dwell together as brethren 
in unity, overlooking minor differences for the sake of 
great points on which they are agreed, and their com- 
mon relation to the-Saviour.. In a word, they are 
united in design. Animated by one Spirit, they have 
the same end in view, the glory of their Saviour, who 
died that they should not live to themselves, but to 
him. Hence we see their zeal awakened, and their 
powers called into action, by any object which will 
conduce to accomplish this-design. If a spark be 
struck out, it increases into“a flame, which spreads 
with rapidity from breast to breast, and from country 
to country, till the whole Christian world is illumina- 
We have an-example in the 
schemes. which are at present carried on for the cireu- 
lation of the Scriptures, and the propagation of the gos- 
pel; and in which Christians of all denominations, 
Jaying aside party feelings, most cordially combine their 
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THE APPLICATION 


counsels and their efforts. Thus, the prayer of Christ. 
is answered, that his disciples may be one ; and we look 
forward to the time when the union will be more com- 
plete, and more widely extended; when ‘ there shall 
be one Lord, and his name shall be one,’’ and when this 
prophecy shall be fulfilled, ‘*’Thy watchmen shall lift 
up the voice, with the voice together shall they sing, 
when the Lord shall bring again Zion.”’* 

The honour to which believers have been admitted 
by their union to Christ should excite their gratitude 
and their admiration of his condescension and grace- 
‘¢What is.man that thou art mindful of him? and the 
son of man that thon visitesthim?”’} Wil] God in very 
deed dwell] with man upon the earth?”+ They should 
firmly and constantly adhere to him by faith, for he is 
their life and strength ; and their peace, comfort, and pro- 
gressive sanctification depend upon the continuance of 
their relation, and the assiduity of this fellowship with 
him. ‘ Be strong in the grace which is in Christ Je- 
sus.”’|| Ina word, they should walk worthily of their 
high privilege, and guard against every thing which has 
a tendency to separate them from him, and to impede 
their intercourse with him. Sin is infinitely offensive 
to him, and is contrary to the design with which he has 
united them to himself. As he who hath called them is 
holy, so they should be holy in all manner of conversa- 
tion. ‘* What! know ye not that your body is the tem- 
ple of the Holy Ghost which is in you, which ye have 
of God, “and ye are not your own: For ye are bought 
with a price; therefore glorify God in your body, and 
in your spirit, which are God’s.’’§ 


—— 


LECTURE LXVIII.. - 


ON FAITH. 


—Saving Faith ; its nature and qualities—Justifying Faith de- 
fined and explained—Is Assurance of the Essence of Faith ? 


Ty illustrating union to Christ, I have shown that the 
bond on our part, by which we are connected with him, 
is faith. It is a fruit of the spirit of regeneration ; and 
although the soul which he has quickened begins im- 
mediately to exert itself in all the acts of spiritual life, 
yet faith is eminently entitled to attention, because it re- 


- ceives Christ, and Mas a direct and powerful influence 


upon our peace, and comfort, and sanctification. . Much 


> as it is undervalued by many, it is of indispensable ne- 


e* 


cessity in religion ; and while the question has been fool- 
ishly proposed, whether faith or morality is preferable, 
the truth is, that the idea of separating them should not 
be admitted fora moment; and that, as faith without 
morality is a mere pretence,so morality without faith 
is worth nothing. 

_ Different kinds of faith are enumerated by theological 
writers, and are mentioned in Scripture. The first is 
called historical faith, which is a simple assent to the 


truths of revelation, and may be found in unregenerated - 


men, who are sometimes said to believe. It receives 
this denomination, not because its object is limited to 
the histories of Scripture, for it comprehends also the 
doctrines, but because it is an assent of the same kind 
which we give to any credible history, and is a simple 
act of the understanding. This is the only faith which 
is produced by+a rational demonstration of the truth of 
revelation: and hence we may observe by the way, that 
those ministers who dwell much upon the evidences of 
religion, are chargeable with misspending their time; 
because, in the first place, those whom they usually la- 
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bour to convince, entertain no doubt of Christianity ; 
and, in the second place, although they should succeed 
in establishing conviction in the minds of their sceptic- 
al hearers, they would make them only. such believers 
as were Simon Magus and many others, who perished 
in their sins.. The ‘second, which is called temporary 
faith, consists in such a persuasion of the truths of reli- 
vion as is accompanied with some impression upon the 
conscience and affections. Of this kind is the faith of 
those whom our Lord compares to thé seed which fell up- 
on stony ground, and hastily sprang up, but soon with- 
ered away. It has no root; it does not proceed from a 
mind enlightened,and a heart renewed by the spirit; and 
hence, when it is exposed to a severe trial, it fails. 
‘*¢ When tribulation or persecution ariseth because of the 
truth, by and by they are offended.”* On this account 
it is called temporary faith, although in some instances 
it may last long, and, like the hope of the hypocrite, per- 
ish only at death, because, during the course of life, no 
cause occurred of sufficient force to extinguishit. The 
third kind of faith is called the faith of miracles; by 
which is meant, a persuasion supernaturally wrought in 
the mind of the person, that God would perform some 
miracle by him, or for him. . Of the former persuasion 
our Lord speaks, when he says to his disciples, ‘“ If ye 
have faith as a grain of mustard-seed, ye shall say to 
this mountain, Remove hence to yonder place, and it 
shall remove; and nothing shall be impossible unto 
you.”, To the Jatter persuasion he refers, when he 
said to two blind men, who besought him to have mer- 
cy. on them, ‘* Believe ye that I am able to do this ?”’£ 
and it was found in the cripple at Lystra, of whom it is 
related, that Paul ‘* perceived that he had faith to be 
healed.”|| It is evident that this kind of faith was ‘con- 
fined-to particular: persons, and a particular period of 
the church, and consequently is not a subject of general 
interest. The last kind of faith is called saving faith, 


| because by it the salvation offered in the Gospel is re- 


ceived and enjoyed. It is the design of this lecture to 
explain it,—first, in general, as it respects the whole of 


divine revelation; and, secondly, in particular, as it re- 


spects the offer of pardon and eternal life through the . 
Saviour. In this view, it is commonly called justifying 
faith. 

In speaking of faith in general, I shall direct your at- 
tention to the definition of it, whichis given by Paul in 
the first verse of the eleventh chapter of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews: ‘* Now faith is the substance of things ho- 
ped for, the evidence of things not seen.” Faith, wheth- 


‘er human.or divine, is the belief of a testimony. The 
faith which we are now considering, is the b ef of the 
testimony of God. How it operates in reference to the 


subjects of this testimony, whether they be considered 
simply as invisible, or as both invisible and future, the » 
apostle explains in the words which we have quoted. 
Of things hoped for, or future good, it is the substance. 
Concerning the import of the original term—vrorracie 
—translated substance, there has been a good deal of dis- 
cussion, and it has been understood to signify confidence 
or subsistence. Faith is the confidence of things ho- 
ped for; because it assures us not only that there are 
such things, but that, through the power and faithful- 
ness of God, we shall enjoy them. It is the substance 
of things hoped for; because it gives them, although 
future, a present subsistence in the minds of believers, 
so that they are influenced by them as if they were ac- 
tually present. -Thus the word was understood by some 
of the Greek. commentators, who. were the most com- 
petent judges of its meaning. “Since things which we 
hope for,”’ says Chrysostom, ‘seem not to subsist, 
faith gives them subsistence, or rather it does not give 
it, but is itself their substance. Thus, the resurrec- 
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tion of the dead is hot past, nor does it subsist, but 
faith gives it subsistence in our souls.” ‘ Faith,” 
says another, ‘‘gives subsistence to the resurrec- 
tion of the de and places it before our eyes.” In 
human hopes there is a mixt of uncertainty ; and 
reason itself will, in many cases, justify anxiety ; but 
the foundation of Christian hope being the word and 
promise of God, the doubts which may arise in our 
minds are the consequences of the weakness of our 
faith ; for, if our faith corresponded with the nature of 
the testimony, we should be as fully assured of what 
is future, as we are of what is present or past. 

The objects of faith are not only future good, but 
invisible things, both good and evil, which are made 
known by divine revelation; and of these it is the evi- 
dence, ereyx0¢, the demonstration or conviction. By our 
senses we become acquainted with the material world ; 
by consciousness we are assured’of the existence of 
our souls and their various faculties ; and by reasoning 
we deduce one truth from another. But, besides these 
sources of information, a great part of our knowledge 
is derived from testimony. Thus, we know that there 
are cities and countries which we never saw; that 
events haye happened at which we were not present; 
that certain persons lived in former ages, and perform- 
ed certain actions; and that there are persons now alive 
who have not come within the sphere of our observa- 
tion. Although there is a difference between the evi- 
dence of demonstration and the evidence of testimony, 
yet, in particular circumstances, there is no difference 
in the conviction produced; for no person in his senses 
entertains any more doubt that there is such a country 
as Greece or Italy, although he has not travelled from 
home, than he does ofa proposition in mathematics 
which he fully comprehends. We depend upon testi- 
mony in matters of commerce and science, in all our 

_ ordinary transactions, and even in the important con- 
cerns of life and death. ‘If then we receive the testi- 
mony of men, the testimony of God is greater.”** In 
the latter case, there is no possibility of mistake or 
deception. Besides, his. testimony relates to many 

* things of the utmost importance, with respect to which 
man could give us no inforination,—things which eye 
had not seen, ear had not heard, and it had not entered 
into the heart of man to conceive. Of these, h is 
the evidence or demonstration. Being past, and future, 
and invisible on account of their distance from us, or 
the spirituality of their nature, they cannot be dis- 
covered by our senses; but the conviction of their 

ality is as strong in the mind of a believer, as if they 

d before his eyes. - 

1 general account of faith, according to the 

of Paul; but, with a view to illustrate its 
nature more fully and distinctly, I request your atten- 
tion to the following observations. 

First, The objects of religion are invisible and future, 
and hence arises the indispensable necessity of faith. 
The objects with which worldly men are conversant, 
are present, or are considered not very distant; they 
are, or are expected soon to come, under the cognizance 
of their senses. Nothing seems to them to be impor- 
tant, which may not be seen, and felt, and enjoyed, in 
this sublunary state. If there be any thing which does 
not fall under this description, any thing which cannot 
be made subservient to the purposes of the present life, 
they regard it as a nonentity, or as a matter with which 
they have nothing to do. Christians are deemed en- 
thusiasts or fools, who neglect the substance, and grasp 
at a shadow, dreaming of another world, which no man 
ever saw, instead of labouring to make themselves 
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comfortable in this. In a certain sense, indeed, the 
things of this world are the objects of religion, because 
it regulates our conduct and affections in reference to 
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them; but the motives’ by which it influences our 
minds, are derived from the invisible state, and the re- 
ward, to which it teaches us to aspire, lies beyond the 
narrow boundary of time and sense. <A Christian is a 
citizen of the Jerusalem above; his conver: j 
heaven ; he looks at the things which are no n, and 
eternal; he declares plainly, that he is seeking a coun- 
try, even a heavenly one; he obeys the exhortation, 
«Set your affection on things above, not on things on 
the earth; for ye are dead, and your life is hid with. 
Christ in God.”’* © 

In the second place, Of those objects with which re- 
ligion is conversant, we can have no knowledge but by 
Divine revelation. It is on this account that they are 
objects of faith, We believe that they exist, upon the 
testimony of God. _ It may be supposed that this state- 
ment of the source of religious knowledge is not strict- 
ly true, for that some parts of it, at least, are discover- 
able by reason. By reason, we demonstrate the exist 
ence of God and infer a future state, in which men will 
be rewarded according to their works; but, without in- 
quiring how far unassisted reason would advance in its 
researches, it is certain that, with respect even to these 
fundamental truths, it is to revelation alone that we are 
indebted for those views of them, which are the proper 
objects of religion. It is from revelation that we have 
derived the knowledge of that character of God, with 


which we, as sinners, are concerned. It is revelation 


which informs us that he is love; that he is merciful, 
and ready to forgive; that he has given his only-begot- 
ten Son for the salvation of the world; and that whoso- 
ever believes in him, shall not perish, but shall have 
everlasting life. On these important subjects nature is 
silent; reason says nothing, because it is profoundly 
ignorant: they were so far from being suggested by 
meditations of the human mind, or according with its 
natural conceptions, that when they were first proposed, 
they were derided as folly. -With respéct to a future 
state, although the heathens entertained some. obscure 
notions of it, for which, however, it is probable they 
were indebted more to tradition than to reasoning, 
it does not admit of a doubt that, without revela- 
tion, we should not have had the faintest idea of 
the heaven of Christianity, and should have known 
nothing concerning the means by which admission 
into it is obtained. It is the unrivalled glory of Jesus’ 
Christ, that “*he hath abolished death, and brought 
life and immortality to light through the Gospel.” 
Our religion is a free gift of God to our sinful race. It 
originated in the purpose which he purposed in him- 
self before the beginning of time, and into which no 
man or angel could have pried; it is delivered to us in 
the Scriptures, which were not written by the will of 
man, but at the suggestion, and with the assistance of — 
the Holy Spirit; and like some other gifts of God, it 
has not yet been imparted to all men, but, in the exer- 
cise of his sovereignty, has been granted to one nation, 
and withheld from another. 

In the third place, Faith is an assent to the revela- 
tion which God has made of the truths of religion. 
We assent to a testimony, when we are persuaded of 
the veracity of the testifier, into which our faith is re- 
solved. But, while this is a general definition of faith, 
it varies its aspect, if I may speak so, according to the 
subject of the testimony. When the testimony relates 
to a matter of indifference, a fact in which we take no © 
interest, the assent is very slight, and may be called 
simple belief. But if the subject come home to our 
business and bosoms, a stronger impression is made. 
When a person, for example, is in distress or danger, 
and the testimony informs him of some generous friend, ~ 
who is both able and willing to deliver him, and is 
exerting his power for his relief, the act of the mind 
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“rises higher than simple belief, one properly deno- 
nated trust or confidence. If we are looking forward 
with desire to an object, the possession of which, will 
make us happy, and the testimony assures us that we 
shall obtain it, expectation is added to desire, and both 
united constitute hope. When we attend to the nature 
of the Christian religion, and consider that the subjects 
of which it treats are of infinite importance, that it 
exhibits the character of God in its grandest and most 
interesting features, displays all the miracles and bless- 
ings of redemption, and directs our views to the reali- 
ties of eternity, we perceive that the faith which it de- 
mands must be very different from a cold naked assent. 
It being admitted, that a faith corresponding to the 
nature of the things revealed, implies the concurrence 
of the heart, as well as the conviction of the under- 
standing, it will be easily conceded that its exist- 
ence is rare. There are many who profess to believe 
the Gospel, and who do believe it in this sense, that 
they entertain a vague and confused notion of its truth; 
but their faith is merely a careless passive assent. 
They have been told that it is true, and perhaps have 
given attention to the evidences by which its truth is 
established, and they feel no disposition to call it in 
question. There is no particular reason why. they 
should controvert the evidence, because they regarded 
the subject as a mere speculation, which they are 
under no necessity of reducing to practice; there are 
several reasons which incline them to yield to it, as 
the prejudices of education, the wishes of their friends, 
a regard to character and to their worldly interests. 
They do not enter into a close examination of the sub- 
ject, nor institute an inquiry whether their assent be 
sincere and cordial. They are not “infidels in the com- 
mon -aeceptation of the word, and therefore they are 
believers. But their faith is totally different from a 
practical conviction. It has no influence upon their 
hearts; and were they tried by the standard of Scrip- 
ture, or even by the laws of reason and common sense, 
it would be found that they do not really believe those 
truths, of which they probably think that they never 
entertained a doubt. bi 
In the fourth place, Faith conveys to the mind a full 
conviction of the truths of religion. Itis the substance, 
or confident expectation of things hoped for, the evi- 
dence or demonstration of things not seen. The ground 
of this conviction of the existence, and nature, and im- 
portance of its objects, is the infallible testimony on 
which it depends. What God has attested must be 
true, because, being omniscient, he cannot be mista- 
ken, and being holy, he will not deceive. It may be 
objected, that this assurance, which is said to belong 
to faith, is not always found in believers, and that they 
are sometimes disturbed with doubts. "The fact can- 
not be denied ; but it is not at variance with the ‘defi- 
nition formerly given, which merely describes what 
faith is in itself, and what it ought to be in our expe- 
rience. We should reflect that, like other graces, it 
subsists in imperfect beings, and has to contend with 
difficulties, by which its full exercise is impeded. 
Consciousness of personal demerit, and of the remains 
of sin in the heart, the appearances of Providence 
which seem to be opposed to the declarations and pro- 
mises of Scripture, the temptations of Satan, and the 
suspension of Divine influences for the sins into which 
they have fallen, may involve Christians in mental 
distress, and lead them to call in question truths to 
which, in their happier hours, they yielded an unwa- 
vering assent. ‘O thou of little faith, wherefore 
didst thou doubt?”** When these obstacles are re- 
moved, and the believer fixes his tndivided attention 
upon the faithfulness of God, he feels the same assu- 
rance of the truths of religion, however mysterious, 
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and however contrary to the natural suggestions of the 
mind, which he does of his own existence, or of that 
of the material world. No conviction could be stronger 
than that of Abraham, when, without hesitation, he of- 
fered up Isaac, upon whose life the pro ises depended, 
and yet continued to hope for the blessings exhibited 
in them; and when he confidently expected a son, al- 
though he himself was old, and his wife was barren, 
and the time of child-bearing was past. This was 
faith in its highest state. It is proposed for our imi- 
tation; and as it is implied, that the same trust in God 
is attainable by others, so there is no reason to doubt 
that many have trodden, and are still. treading in the 
steps of that illustrious man, and are glorifying God 
by an unqualified dependence on his word. — 
Lastly, through faith, the truths of religion exert 
influence upon the mind, as if they were perceived by 
the senses. It considers them as realities, and is suit- 
ably affected by them. It has been said that, if the 


solemn and awful scenes which revelation describes’ 


were actually disclosed to view, the sight would over- 
whelm us; and all worldly affairs would be suspended 
as too insignificant to engage our attention. This may 
be true; and it may have been for this reason the will 
of God, that, in this sublunary state, we should walk 
by faith and not by sight. 
of the existence and magnitude of invisible things 
whieh faith produces, that they not only excite power- 
ful emotions in the hearts of believers, and give a new 
direction to their conduct, but they often make a 


‘stronger impression upon; them than is made by the 


things which are visible and present. Hence, they 
renounce the pleasures of sin for the happiness pro- 
mised by religion; and abandon the world as their 
portion, in the expectation of the heavenly inheritance. 
The sacrifices which a Christian has often made, of 
his will, his ease, his honour, hig, wealth, his friends, 
and even of his life, are proofs of the mighty power 
of faith. These are the trophies which adorn its tri- 
umphs. ‘This is the victory that overcometh the 
world, even our faith.’’* 

Thus far I have given you an account of faith in 
general, as it respects the whole revelation contained 
in thee cr iptres, and makes all the doctrines and 
facts recorded in them beareupon the mind, so as to 
promote our conformity to the will of God, and our 
final salvation. Being founded upon his testimony, it 
respects every thing which he has attested, and im- 
proves it for the purpose which it was intended to 
serve. It is conversant with things past as well as 
with things to come, with things awful and alarm 
as well as with those which are calculated to im) 
peace and consolation to the soul. By faith, we- 
assured of the threatenings of the law, as well as of 
the promises of the Gospel; we are moved with fear, 
as well as animated with hope. It is of great utility 
and indispensable necessity to the Christian, in the 
present life; it excites him to the performance of his 
duty, and supports him in adversity, and fortifies his 
mind against temptation. ‘*’The people that know 
their God, are strong, and do exploits.”{ They re- 
sist the assaults of Satan whether violent or insidious, 
overcome the allurements and terrors of .the world, and 
persevere to the end in a course of holy obedience. | 

I now proceed to speak of justifying faith, oe 
faith by which a sinner obtains an interest in Jesus 
Christ, and the blessings of salvation. Let it be ob- 
served, that it is not different in its nature from the 
faith already described, for it is the same grace which 
operates in the believer, whatever is the object upon 
which it is fixed. It is called justifying faith, on ac- 
count of the design to which it is subservient; and, in 
this view, its exclusive object is that part of revela- 


a 
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Yet such is the assurance ‘ 
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which I make is, the 
. is Jesus Christ, and redemption 


through hi - Paul said to the jailor of Philippi, 
‘‘ Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, and th alt be 
saved.’”’* The person addressed was a sr, con- 
vinced and alarmed, dreading the vengeance of his 
Maker, and anxiously inquiring how he might be de- 
livered from it. The words are an answer to his 
question, and must, therefore, point out the object 
which alone could dispel his fears, and inspire him 
with hope. This design can be accomplished only by 
the revelation of a Saviour, or by the Gospel as dis- 
tinguished from the Law. The faith of the law an 
awakened sinner already possesses, for his fears pro- 
ceed from his belief that it is holy and just, and that 
its threatenings will be executed upon those who have 
transgressed it, unless they find out some method of 
escaping its penalty. Nothing will relieve the mind 
of a criminal condemned to die, but anthentic informa- 
tion that his sovereign is willing to pardon "him ; and 
nothing will set free the convinced sinner from the 
terror which he feels, but the knowledge of the mercy 
of God, through the mediation of his Son. The ob- 
ject, then, of justifying faith is Christ crucified,— 
Christ lifted up on pe cross, like the brazen serpent 
in the wilderness,—Christ as having borne our sins in 
his own body on the tree, his blood shed as a propi- 
tion for sin, and the everlasting righteousness which 

e brought in as the foundation of hope to those who 
had no hope in themselves. It is false and foolish to 
suppose, that men may be saved by faith in God as 
their Creator, and Preserver, and Lawgiver. df they 
considered him in no other light, and understood the 


to the Saviour, or the Gospel, 


:: import of these characters, they would perceive 


that he is inaccessible to the guilty, a consuming fire, 
the avenger of such as do evil. It is in the Gospel 
only, that a sinner will find those views of his charac- 
ter which will quiet the agitation of his mind, and 
hold out encouragement to return to him. He will 
never look to his Maker with comfort and hope, till he 
behold him in Christ, reconciling the world unto him- 
self, not imputing their trespasses to men. re is 
no other refuge from his Wrath but the atone 
Secondly, To the revelation of the Saviour in the 
Gospel, the awakened sinner, under the influence of 
the Spirit, yields a cordial assent; and this act of his 
mind is therefore denominated faith. Faith is the be- 
lief of a testimony; and-is called human faith, when 
ject is the testimony of man: divine faith, when 

t is the testimony of God. The cold and list- 
less assent Which is every day given to the Gospel, by 
thousands who take no interest in it, and are in no de- 
ee influenced by it in their practice, if it be called 
aith at all, is evidently inferior to the faith of devils, 
who “believe and tremble,”’ while those persons believe 
and disregard. The awakened sinner is under the con- 
duct of the Spirit, who presents the Gospel to his mind 
with an evidence which has all the force of demon- 
stration. To this internal revelation, this illumination 
of the mind by supernatural grace, the Scriptures re- 
fer, when they speak of “the opening of the blind 
ah i and of the coming of the Gospel “in power, 


and in the Holy Ghost, and in much assurance.” It 

possible to describe the operations of the mind, 
so as to render them intelligible to those by whom 
they have not been experienced; but we ean all con- 
ceive the difference between the assent that we give 
to a truth, which we have not properly considered and 
about which we feel no concern, and our assent to a 
truth which we understand, and know to be intimately 
connected with our interests. Such is the difference 


* Acts xvi. 31, + Ib. xxvi. 18.- 1 Thess. i, 5. 
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he object 


pres with another, to ascertain the meaning 


embraces the good which is presented to it. 


* 


by which we ar 


panies it, which dispels all doubts, remov 
tions, and creates the highest assurance; Christ 
cified is seen to be the power of God and the wisdom 
of God unto salvation. The Gospel appears to be wor- 
thy of all acceptation, because it is so admirably adapt- 
ed tothe circumstances of men, and redounds so much 
to the glory of God. It b 1pon it the signature of 
Heaven. It is the truth the judgment of t 
enlightened sinner, the 1 which deserves his 
attention. This is the ‘* excellent knowledge of Christ,” 
for which he is willing to count all things loss.* 
Thirdly, Faith implies the reliance or dependence 
of the soul upon Jesus Christ for salvation. The sin- 
ner not only assents to the testimony of God concern- 
ing his Son as true, but regards it as worthy of all ac- 
ceptation. Some indeed, as I remarked in a former 
lecture, make faith consist in simple assent, because 
this is the strict and logical definition of the term, and 
consequently consider it as an act of the understanding 
alone. But as the Scriptures make use of new words 
and phrases to express new ideas, so theygemploy 
some old words in a.sense peculiar to themselves ; 
and we should proceed with them as we do with any 
other book, when we endeavour, by comparing one 
of a 
ticular term which occurs in it. That, in the 
seology of Scripture, faith is not simply an assent 
of the understanding, but implies an act of volition 
accepting the Saviour and confiding in him, is evident 
from the metaphorical terms by bs it is described 
It is called a receiving of Christ, a coming to him, a 
fleeing for refuge to lay hold upon the hope set before 
us, an eating of his flesh, and a drinking of his blood. 
These terms import such motion or activity as the soul 
exerts, when it not only contemplates, but desires and 
In the 
Old Testament, faith is called trusting in the Lord. 
Now we know that to trust in a person, is not merely 
to believe that he is able and willing to deliver us 
from danger and distress, and to bestow favours upon 
us, but to accept his proffered assistance, and to com- 
mit our interest to his care and disposal. If we re- 
flect upon the situation of a sinner when he believes, 
we shall more distinctly perceive what is, and natu- 
rally must be, the exercise of his mind. Finding him- 
self condemned by the law of God and his own con- 
science, and disappointed in his endeavours to relieve 
himself, by his prayers, and tears, and fasts, and good 
works, how is he affected when Jesus Christ is re- 
vealed as the only Saviour from sin? Is he not pike 
the drowning man, who eagerly grasps the plank 
thrown out to support him; or like the manslayer, 
who, seeing the avenger of blood close at his heels, 
ran for safety into the city of refuge? He does not 
content himself with saying, ‘the blood of Christ. is 
infinitely meritorious, and happy should I be, if I 
could share in the blessings procured by it.’ This, 
we need not doubt, devils could say; for they are 
aware of the efficacy of his sacrifice, and would rejoice 
if it were possible to be delivered by it from torment. 
He farther says, ‘I desire to be sprinkled with his 
blood, that, like the Israelites in Egypt, I may escape, 
when the wrath of God shall go forth against his ene- 
mies. I place my hope upon the great Atonement, by 


which the justice of heaven has been appeased; I will 
draw near to God, pleading the merit of his Son; I 
will present to him his all-perfect righteousness, of 
which he has testified his high approbation.’ It re- 
mains, that faith is an acquiescence in the plan of re- 
‘ * Phil. iii. 8. 
*» 
a - 
Me 2 
, bad : 


-demption through the mediation of 


“fice which Was offered upon it. 


st, a reliante 


upon him as our Saviour, and consequently, that, if 
there has not been a concurrence of mind and heart in 
recei ri testimony of the Gospel, our faith is vain, 
we are our sins. : 

Lastly 


ly, Faith implies the renunciation of our own 
righteousness as the foundation of our hopes This is 
an obvious inference from the preceding remarks, with- 
out attention to which the nature of faith will not be 
understood. It is not a p but an unreserved re- 
liance upon Christ for salv on 


. To believe, is 
call upon him to assist hat we have-commenced 
and carried on to a « 


fent, but from a con- 
sciousness of our utter i ty even to begin, to com- 
mit the work of our salvation wholly to him. This is 
the test of genuine faith. This ‘is the faith of God’s 
elect, which leads away the sinner from himself to the 
Saviour, fixes his undivided attention upon the cross, 
and derives his peace and hope solely from the sacri- 
Tt is a spurious faith, 
which, forming a treacherous alliance with good works, 
attempts to introduce them as a partial cause of our 
acceptance with God. ‘*'T'o him that worketh,’’ says 
Panl, “the reward is not reckoned of grace, but of 
debt. But to him that worketh not, but believeth in 
him that j justifieth the ungodly, his faith is counted for 
righteousness.”’* "These words ate worthy of atten- 
tion. To work and to believe are opposed to each 
other. He who believes, does not work, that is, he 
does not work that he may live, perform duties w 
a view to obtain the divine favour, associate his oy 
obedience with that of our Redeemer as the ground of 
his justification. He simply believes; that is, he re- 
ceives the testimony of God concerning his Son, and 
expects salvation through him alone. It is on this ac- 
vount that true faith is so rare. Men would not object 
to the aid of Jesus Christ, so far as their own power 


‘is insufficient to save them: but to depend upon him 


to the exelusion of all their own qualifications and 
good deeds, to owe every thing to him, and to have 


2 nothing left of which they may boast as their own,— 


all this is so contrary to the natural bias of the heart, 
so mortifying to pride, so destructive of our schemes 
for appearing respectable in our.own eyes, and-main- 
taining what we falsely call the dignity of. human na- 


ture, that at first we all. revolt from it with ‘secret in-| 
dignation, and will not submit to the humiliating plan, | 


till we have been prepared by the discipline of the law, 
and the grace of the Gospel. It is the office of faith to 
receive Christ, as he is revealed in the Scriptures. He 
is offered freely, and we must receive him without pre- 
senting any price in exchange. He is exhibited as the 
only Saviour; and to receive him as such, is to trust, 


neither in the merits of any saint, nor in the interces- 


sion of any angel, nor in our own repentance and obe- 
dience, but in him whose arm brought us salvation, 
and who claims the undivided glory of a work, which 
he accomplished without an associate. To believe, is 
to submit to the righteousness of God ; it is to desist 
from our vain attempts to establish our own righteous- 
ness, and to say, ‘‘In the Lord e we righteousness 
and strength.’’} vi 

What has been said concerning faith in general, and 
justifying faith in particular. , is conformable to the doc- 
trine of our church. ‘ By this faith,”? says our Confes- 
sion, ‘a Christian believeth to be true whatsoever is 
revealed in the word, for the authority of God himself 
speaking therein; and acteth differently upon that 
which each particular passage ‘eof containeth ; 
_, yielding obedience to the commandalent ling at the 
’ threatenings, and embracing ~ the promises of God for 
his ses and ee which is to come. But the principal 
acts of saving faith are ages ping receiving, and rest- 


* Rom. iv. 4, 5. % + Is. xlv. 24. 
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ing upon Christ alone for justification, ctification, 
|and eternal life, by virtue of the covenant © ‘grace.””* 
When the question is proposed, whether assurance 
is of the essence of faith, it is necessary fore we re- 
turn an answer, to know what is meant by ae 
If it mean a full persuasion of the truth of the ¢ ivine 


testimony, to whatever subject it relates, we answer, 
that it is essential to faith. Faith is not a doubting, 
hesitating assent, but ‘the substance of things ho 

for, the evidence of things not seen.” The Ghristian 
is firmly persuaded of every doctrine and fact which 
God has attested, and of every promise which he has 
made. He believes that Jesus Christ is the Son. of 
God‘and the Saviour of sinners; that his death was an 
atonement for guilt; that there is redemp ion through 
his blood, even the forgiveness of sins 5 that he is freel y> 
offered to him and others in the Gospel, and that every 
man who trusts'in him shall be saved. But if assur- 
ance mean an explicit assurance of our own salvation, 
at it is of the essence of faith. -- 

In opposition to Papists, who made faith consistin 
an assent to the truth of the Scriptures in general, and 
denied that any man could be certain of his-final salva- 
tion, the Reformers represented it as a firm persuasion, 
that Christ died for us in particular, and that our sins 
are forgiven. The°founders of our religious society 
adopted this notion, and in- one of their public deeds,} 
have defined faith to be a persuasion on the part of the 
sinner, that Christ ig his; that what he did and pies 
: and that he shall have li 
|and salvation by him. It may be questioned wheth 
in avoiding one extreme, they have not run into another 3 
or, at least, have not employed language, which must 
be explained and qualified, in order to make it accord 
with the-trnth, A sinner- cannot say, in the first in- 
stance, Christ is mine in posséssion; because this be- 
comes. true, only when he has believed, and canncia 
belong to the nature of faith, as it is a consequence of 


| it. Ifthe words mean only, that Christ is his in the 


offer of the Gospel, or is offered to him in particular, 
we allow it, but have a right to complain, that a fact 
about which there is no dispute,’shonld be expressed 
in terms which are apt to suggest a quite different 
sense. The sinner cannot say, till he have believed, 
that Christ died for him, unless ke died for all men 
without exception; but, consistently with the doctrine 
of particular redemption, no man can be assured that 
he was one of the objects of the sacrifice of the cross, 
unless he have first obtained an interest in it by faith. 
Neither can every sinner say, in the first moment of 
faith, that he shall certainly have eternal ee 
He desires salvation no doubt, and his faith imp ies ah 
expectation of it; but how many believers have been 
harassed with doubts at first, and during the whole 
course of their lives have rarely been able to use the 
language of confidence! This the advocates of this 
definition are compelled to admit; and it is curious to 
observe how, in attempting to reconcile it with their 
system, they shift and shuffle, and almost retract, and 
involve themselves.in perplexity and contradiction, as 
those must do who are labouring’ to prove that, al- 
though it is a fact that many believers are not assured 
of their salvation, yet assurance is of the essence of 
faith. It is manifest that, if assurance is of the essence 
of faith, it can never be separated from it. <i exer. 
cise of faith is regulated by the word of God, and its 
object is there defined. But it is nowhere revealed in 
the Scriptures, that Christ died for any pafticular per- 
son, and that his sins are forgiven. How, then, can 
an assurance of these things belong to the nature of 
faith? How can it be our duty to believe what is nct 
in the testimony? It is an objection against this defi- 
nition, that it makes faith consist rather in the belief 

* Confes. ch. xiv. 62. + Actof Assoc. Pres, 24st Oct. 1742, 
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of something regarding ourselves, than in the belief of 
the testimony of God; in the belief of the goodness 
of our state, rather than of the all-sufficieney and will- 
ingness of ist. It may be-farther objected, that it 
confounds | ferences from faith with faith itself; 
nothing bei lainer than that these propositions, 
‘ Christ died for me,’ ‘my sins are forgive re con- 
hit to which the. mind comes, from revious 


f of the doctrines: and promises of the Gospel. 
ther, it is chargeable with this error, that it defines 
faith in its highest and most perfect state, and excludes 
the lower degrees of it, and thus lays a stumbling-block 
before thousands of the people of God, who, not find- 


ing in themselves this assurance, are distressed-with 


though ad hy our fathers, it is contrary to the doe- 
trine of our standards, to which only we are bound to 
conform, and in which it is expressly said,-‘ This in- 
fallible assurance doth not so belong: to the essence of 
faith, but that a true believer may wait long, and con- 
fliet with many difficulties, before he be a partaker of 
it.”* Ina word, this definition of faith has been re- 
jected by many of the greatest divines. I shall men- 
tion only one, the learned and pious Bishop Davenant, 


the hale thought that they are unbelievers. Al- 


who. observes, in his work entitled _Determinationes. 


Questionum quarundam Theologicarum,t that the word 
confidence or assurance has two meanings. _ It signifies 
the att of resting upen, and adhering to Jesus Christ, 
by which we embrace him as with both our arms, and 

to obtain pardon, grace, and glory from the Father. 


ification follows this act, whether the sinner be | 


persuaded of the remission of his sins or not. 
But sometimes it denotes an effect consequent to justi- 
fication, namely, the full persuasion and lively sense 
of pardon, and the favour_of God. We confess, he 
says, that this confidence or assurance is not justifying 
faith, but its daughter, and that the justified soul is not 
wont to obtain it, but after many exercises of faith and 
holinéss, ‘ 

It is admitted, that an assurance of salvation is at- 
tainable in the present life.- An apostle exhorts Chris- 
tians ‘‘to make their calling and election sure.”{ The 
exhortation implies that they may not be assured of 
the goodness of their state, for no man would"be ex- 
horted to seek what he already possesses, and, eonse- 
quently, that this persuasion is not found in every be- 
liever, as it would be if it belonged: to the nature of 
faith. “They are called upon to examine themselves, 
whether they be in the faith; but this would be unne- 
cessary, if there were an evidence in-faith itself which 
satisfied the mind. The assurance of which we speak, 
is meee ined by the direct act of faith, but by reflec, 
tion. It is the result-of evidence, collected by obser- 
vation and inquiry, that the person is possessed of the 
faith.to which salvation is promised. Itis ‘* founded,” 
a Ohurch says, ‘upon the divine truth of the pro- 
inises of salvation, the inward evidence of those graces 
unto which these promises are made, the testimony of 
the Spirit of adoption witnessing with our spirits that 
we are the.children of God; which Spirit.is the -ear- 
nest of our inheritance, whereby we are sealed to the 
day of redemption.’’||, By many theological writers 
this assurance has been called the reflex act of-faith, 
t with manifest impropriety. It is not an act of 
ut a process of reasoning founded upon faith, 
y be reduced to a’ regular syllogism: Every 
o believes in Jesus Christ shall be saved; but 
I have believed in Christ, as is proved by, the opera- 
tions of divine grace in my heart ; therefore I shall be 
saved, he major of this proposition is a matter of 
faith, because -it is a revealed truth; the minor is a 


*, Conf. ch, xviii.«§ 3. - : 
+ Determination of certain. Theological Questions. 
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ence; and the conclusion is of a mixed 
nature, partaking of the character of both. is more 
accurate to call it the assurance of sense; se it is 
founded on our feelings and dispositions, 
that we have passed from death unto life, 
love the brethren.” “* Hereby we know the 
the truth, and shall assure our hearts before him. For 
if our heart condemn us, God is greater that our heart, 
and knoweth all things. Beloved, if our heart con- 
dermn us not, then othe ree toward God.”* — 


It“is evident, from the preceding account, that — 
“faith is not” of ourselves, it is the gift of God.’ 
Without particular assistance, we odie: sean to the 
Gospel, upon pereoivinetlceidesce of its truth; but, 
unless our minds be enlightened, and our hearts be re- 
newed by almighty grace, we will not cordially em- 
brace it, and comply with its design, by placing. our 
whole dependance upon Christ and renouncing every 
other foundation of hope. \ Faith is an act, not of the 
carnal, but of the regenerated man. This important - 
truth we should always bear in mind, that we may 
seek faith from Him who only ean bestow it; and, if 
‘we have obtained it, may give all the praise and glory: 
to God. It is explicitly laid down by our Lord in the: 
folléwing words: ‘* Noman can come *to_ 
the Father,-which hath sent me, draw him: 
raise. him up at the last day, It is written - 
prophets, And they shall be all taught of God. Every 
man therefore that hath heard, and hath learned of the 


pe: cometh unto me,’’£ PP 
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LECTURE LXIX. 


ON THE PRIVILEGES OF BELIEVERS :— a 
‘ ® JUSTIFICATION: *--) +.* . & 


Importance of the Doctrine—Meaning of the term Justification & 
—The Author and Subjects of Justification—Implies that a 
Sinner is pardoned, and accounted ibileous Ground of aa 
Justification, not the Works of the Law. c 


Tue subject which we are now to consider is enti- 
tled to the most serious attention, on account of the = 
‘important place which it holds in the system of reli- 
gion. ‘To aman who acknowledges himself to: be a_ > 
sinner, no inquiry is so interesting as that which re- — 
lates to the means of his restoration to the favour of ~~ 
God; and, if he is thoroughly convinced of his guile = 
and danger, he will find no rest till he has obtained a” 
satisfactory answer to it. ‘Till this point is decided, 
all other information respecting religion will be wna-_ 
vailing. Demonstrations of the existence of God will — 
only serve to confirm, and more deeply impress upon 
his mind, the awful truth which he already believes, 
that there is a righteous Judge, before whom he must 
appear, and by whose sentence his final doom will be 
fixed. ‘lo explain the moral law to him, and ineul- 
cate the obligations to obey it, will be to act the part = 
of a public ery sho th he quotes the statutes of the = 


land in order to s at the charges which he has ™ 
brought against the criminals at the bar are well 
founded, and, consequently, that he is worthy of pun- 
ishment. The stronger the arguments are by which _ 
you evince the immortality of the soul, the more clear-" 

ly do.you prove that his punishment will not be tem-_ 
porary, and that there is another state of existence, IN 


which he will be fully recompensed according to“his 
désert.. Hence you perceive how defective is not only = 
natural religion, but that spurious Christianity, the "3 
publication of which Unitariaus. affirm to have boom : 
the sole design of the mission of our Saviour. There. ; 


| € 4 John iii, 14, 192, . ft Bph. ii. 8 @ t. John vi. 44, 
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is nothing in a pure morality, and the doctrine of the 
on and a future state, torelieve the mind of a 


the glory of the gospel, that it reveals the 
.ccording to. which a sinner may obtain peace 
‘Maker, and may rise to the possession of eter- 
Tt resolves the important question, how a 
man may be just-with God. But although the infor- 
mation which he gives on this subject is sufficiently 
clear, it may be misapprehended, through carelessness 
and prejudice; and, accordingly, we find that~there 
has been, and still is, a diversity of opinion among 
professed Christians with respect to the ground of ac- 
ceptance. An error’upon this point is fundamental ; 
for, as there is only one way to heaven, if we miss it 
and take another, it is certain that we shall not arrive 
at that happy place. If we entertain right views of 
the doctrine of justification, we cannot go far wrong 
with respect to any other essential truth of Christian- 
‘ity ; but a mistake here will affect the whole system, 
and give rise to false conceptions of the character of 


God, of the mediation of Christ, of the law, of the gos- | 


pel, of grace, and of works. It was justly termed by 
Luther, articulus stantis vel cadentis ecclesix, ** the arti- 


cle of a standing or falling church :’’. because, aecor- | 


ding to the views which are. adopted in any church 
with respect to the means of regaining the favour of 
God, true piety or holiness will flourish or decline in 
it. J may add, that it was eminently through the 
preaching of the scriptural doctrine of justification, 
that the reformation from_Popery was effected. ‘The 
light of this truth discovered to men the abominations 
of Antichrist, and made them renounce the merit of 
good works, the efficacy of fasts, and pilgrimages, and 
penances, the intercession of saints and angels, the 


sacrifice of the mass, and all the other tenets by which | 


_ the mediation of Christ had been virtually set aside, 


and sinners had been led to rest their hope upon a 
foundation. of sand. ‘ 24 

It is necessary, in the first place, to ascertain the 
meaning of the term justification. Itis a Latin word, 
which, however, is not of classical authority, and is 
found, I believe, only in the works of ecclesiastical 
writers.. If we explain it according to the laws of ety- 
mology, it will signify the making of a person just, as 
sanctification signifies the making of a person holy. 
Hence some of the ancients were misled with regard 
to the meaning of the term, and confounded justifica- 
tion with sanctification. The church of Rome has 
fallen into this same error. The justification of a 
sinner is declared by the council of Trent to be not 
only the remission of ‘sin, but also sanctification and 
the renovation of the inward man, by which a person 
who was unjust is made just, and instead of an enemy 
becomes a friend, so that he is an heir according to the 
hope of eternal life-—‘*The formal cause of it is the 
Tighteousness of God, not that by which he is himself 
righteous, but that by which he makes us righteous; 
and by which, bestowed upon us as his gift, we are 
renewed in the spirit of our mind, and are not only ac- 
counted, but are truly called, and ar righteous, receiv- 
ing each of us righteousness in ourselves according to 


. our measure, which the Spirit distributes to every man 


’ 


as he wills, and according to the peculiar disposition 
and co-operation of every man.’’ The council then 
proceeds to enact the following decree :—‘ If any man 
shall say that men are justified solely by the imputation 
of the righteousness of Christ, or solely by the remis- 
sion of sins to the exelusion of grace and charity which 
is shed abroad in our hearts by the Spirit, and is inhe- 
rent in them, or even that the grace by which we are 
justified is. only the favour of God, let him be ac- 
eursed.””* This is called the first justification, and it 


* Coneil, Trident. Sess. vi. Decret. et Canon, de justificatione, 


is said to be by faith, in a sense, however, which does 
not ace exclude merit and predisposing qualifi- 


cations.. The second justification is said to be by 
works, ‘performed by the aid of the grace which was 
infused in the first. a 


Justification is a forensic term, which ‘denotes tot a 
change of a person’s dispositions, but-a change of his 
state in relation to the law. It does not make hin 
righteous by an infusion of holy habits, but pronounces 
him righteous on valid grounds. This appears from 
many passages to be the meaning of the Hebrew word 
pty, and the Greek word dizicw. ‘If there be a contro- 


versy among men, and they come into judgment that the 
judges may judge them, then they shall justify the 
righteous and condemn the wicked.”’* To justify the 
righteous is not to make him, but to pronounce him, 
righteous upon proof of his innocence, and of the gooc- 
ness of his cause. For this alone is the office of a 
judge. “To justify the wicked,” signifies to pro- 
nounce him just, or to acquit him in judgment, and is 


‘declared to be an “abomination to the Lord,” as it is 


to condemn the righteous, or pronounce him to- be 
guilty. ‘*He is near that justifieth me; and who is he 
that will’ contend with met” These are the words 
of our Saviour, and refer to the sentence of his Father, 
by which he was acquitted from every false charge 
brought against him by his-enemies, as well as from 
the demands of law and justice which he had fully 
satisfied. The word is’ evidently used in the same 
sense when the Psalmist says, ‘‘ Mnter not into j 
ment with thy servant; for in thy sight shall no man 
living be, justified.’’|| He is speaking to God as his 
~Judgé,-and he intreats him that he may not be brought 
to trial; because neither he nor any other person could 
expect a sentence in his favour. 
In the New Testament, the word dix2iuy always bears 
a forensic sense, or a sense closely connected with it, 
importing not to make, but to pronounce righteous. 
When wisdom is said to be ‘justified of her chil- 
dren,’’§ the meaning is, that she is approved or vindi- 
cated by them, exhibited in her true character, and 
cleared from the aspersions of her enemies. The man 
who is desirous to justify himself, is a man who is 
eager to prove that there is no defect in his obedience. 
Of this description were the Pharisees, who maintained 
that men were accepted-by God on the ground of their 
good works, and made a show of righteousness before 
the world. ‘* Ye are they that justify yourselves be- 
fore men.”4] The publican went down to his house 
‘‘justified,”** that is, acquitted and pardoned by God, 
whose mercy he had humbly implored. ‘The doers 
of the law shall be justified,” {+ that is, they, and they 
alone, shall be esteemed righteous by the law, or rather 
by the Lawgiver. The forensic sense of justification 
is manifest from its being opposed to condemnation. 
“It is Ged that justifieth; who is he that condemn- 
eth?” ‘Judgment was by one to condemnation; but 
the free gift is of many offences unto justification.”++ 
_Itis unnecessary to multiply proofs, as the matter is 
abundantly plain. © Justification is a change, not of our 
nature, but of our state. Those who are justified are 
also regenerated; but the two privileges, although in- 
separable, are perfectly distinct. 5 
The author of justification is God. “Tt is 
justifieth.”. The person to be justified is accoun : 
to him as his Creator and Lawgiver, and by his sen- 
tence he must stand or fall. In this transaction he sus- 
tains the character of the guardian of the law, who will 
take care, if I may speak so, that its authority shall 
not be subverted, and its rights be violated by any sen- 
tence which he may pronounce in favour of its subjects ; 
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and of the God of grace, who receives into favour those 
whom he might have justly excluded from his pre- 
sence. It is said, indeed, in the Book of Daniel, that 
“they who turn many to righteousness,” or literally, 
who justify 1y, ‘*shall shine as the stars for ever 
and ever.”* But their justification of others is merely 
ministerial, and must be understood of their agency 
under God in bringing men to that faith through which 
they are justified. In the same way we must explain 
those words of Christ, which seem to put the power 
of eternal life and death into the hands of his apostles: 
“Whose soever sins ye remit, they are remitted unto 
them} and whose soever sins ye retain, they are re- 
tained.”+ If there is no reference to the miraculous 
gift of discerning spirits, by which they could certainly 
judge of the state of individuals, and pronounce a sen- 
tence upon them which would be ratified in heaven, 
nothing further can be intended than that, as preachers 
of the word, they were authorised to declare the cha- 
racters of those who should be justified, and of those 
who should be condemned, to assure believers of eter- 
nal Jife, and unbelievers of eternal death. 

The person who is justified is a sinner. - God “ jus- 
tifieth the ungodly.”+ He is considered as one who 
has violated the law, and the design of the sentence is 
to set him free from the consequences of transgression. 
If he were not a sinner, he would be under no neces- 
sity to make anxious inquiries respecting the means 
of restoration to the favour of the Lawgiver. He would 
healrendy justified, for God always beholds the righte- 
ous with a pleasant countenance. 

“Those whom God effectually calleth,” says our 
confession of Faith, “he also freely justifieth, not by | 
infusing righteousness into them, but by pardoning 
their sins, and by accounting and accepting their per- | 
sons as righteous.’’||/ Although justification is repre- 
sented as a single act, and is commonly spoken of as a 
single blessing, yet it consists, according to this defi- 
nition, of more parts than one, to which, when attempt- 
ing to explain its nature, we must separately direct our 
attention, The person to be justified is a sinner; and | 
justification is a sentence declaring him to be just in 
the eye of the law. T'wo things are necessarily involved | 
in this sentence; first, that he is acquitted from every 
charge of transgression which is brought against him) 
by the law; and secondly, that he is accounted to have | 
fulfilled, or on some ground treated as if he had ful- 
filled, its demands. 

Justification implies the acquittal of the justified per- | 
son from the charges of the law. It may here be ob- 
served, that the person in whose favour a legal sentence 
is pronounced, may be viewed as innocent or guilty. 
If he is innocent, the law acquits him, by declaring the | 
ch to be unfounded, or, in the language of Scrip- 
tr, by “bringing forth his righteousness as the noon- 
da It is impossible that a trial on false grounds 
can take place at the tribunal of God; but cases of this 
kind frequently occur in human.courts of justice. If he 
is guilty, as all thoae ar who obtain the blessing of | 
which we are speaking, the law grants him a pardon, | 
or, to express myself more accurately, as pardon is not. 
the act of the law, he is forgiven by the Lawgiver, or. 
the person in whose hands the administration of justice | 


ey is lodged. 

Ute pardon of sin consists in the absolution of the | 

ner from the obligation to punishment under which 
he was lying. This is the nature of remission, whether 
it refer to crimes committed against the law of God, or, 
to crimes committed against the laws of men. Obe- 
dience is not merely recommended to us in the way of 
counsel, which leaves a person to act as he may think 
proper, but is enjoined by authority, and enforced by 
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the most solemn sanctions : “ Cursed is ever one that 
continueth not in all things which are written in the 


book of the law to do them.”* As soon, th re, as 
a man transgresses the commandment, h mes 
guilty ; or, in other words, he is liable to t Ity, 
and bound to suffer it by the sentence of the iver. 


To pardon this man, is to declare, upon grounds which 
will be afterwards specified, that, although he has vio- 
lated the law, it shall not have its course upon him; 
that he shall be exempted from the fatal effects of his 
transgressions, and be treated as if he were innocent. 
Remission places him in the same relation to the law 
as if he had not sinned. He is no more under a sen- 


- 


tence of condemnation than Adam was before his fall. ~ 


As one sin subjects the offender to the penalty, if God 
should enter into judgment with him, it would be im- 
possible that he could-escape, since his sins are nume- 
rous as the stars of heaven, or the sand upon the sea- 
shore. But God will not enter into judgment with him, | 
nor listen to ‘any of the charges which the law or his 
conscience may advance, because his justice has re- 
ceived full satisfaction for all his acts of disobedience. 
Hence the Seriptures employ a variety of metaphorical 
expressions to show that the guilt of par i 
completely cancelled, and that those who 
are secured against every penal evil. Go 
have ‘blotted out their sins;” ‘not to remember 


them :’’ to have ** east them behind his back ;” -to have _ 


‘“‘cast them into the depths of the sea;’? ‘not to im- 


pute them ;’’ and they are represented as so hidden, 
that when they are “sought for, they shall not be 
found.”+ It is evident that these things must be un-- 


derstood, not literally, but as alluding to the various ~ 


ways in which an object may be concealed from’ the ~ 


eyes of men, or banished from their minds. They in- 


‘timate that, although. the sins are ever present to the 


knowledge of God, who, being infinitely holy, must 
always view them with abhorrence, yet he will deal 
with believers in the same gracious manner as if he 
had forgotten their offences, and they were actually re- 
moved out of his sight. Hence, it has been said that 
God beholds no sin in believers. The proposition 
gave rise to controversy, and we cannot wonder that it 
did so, as it is expressed in a paradoxical form. | If it 
mean that, literally, God sees no sin in them, it would 
be false, because he knows them to be chargeable with 
many transgressions; but nothing more is intended 
than that he sees in them no obligation to punishment, 
no ground on which he may proceed against them as a 
judge. This is a Scriptural truth; which ought to 


have been expressed in plain and simple terms; no 


good purpose could be gained by throwing it into a 
form calculated to surprise and perplex, -We may say 


_of this and some other paradoxes relative to the same 


subject, which caused much discussion more than a 
hundred years ago,—such as, that believers contract no 


new guilt by new crimes; that God is not offended by. 


their sins; that confession, and repentance, and prayer, 
are not necessary to pardon; we may say of them that, 


words; and that, w 
meant to convey, 
might be defended, the language ought to have been 


if not altogether hil they are a pitiful play upon — 


turn the doctrines of eaigiel into riddles. 


Such, then, is the nature of remission. It delivers 


the guilty from the curse of the law; it places those ~ 


who were devoted to destruction in a state of safety; 
it averts the judgments which were hanging over their 
heads, and threatened to overwhelm them for ever. 
They may confidently say, ‘*O Lord, we will praise. 
thee: though thou wast angry with us, yet thine anger 
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is turned away, and thou hast comforted us.”* Sin, 
although a deadly poison, cannot now destroy them, 
because an effectual antidote has been administered. 
Its influence, indeed, is pernicious, and they Should 
guard against it with the utmost circumspection, be- 
cause it will pollute their souls, disturb their peace, 
and displease their heavenly Father; but, although it 
may subject them to chastisements, it will never ex- 
pose them to his avenging wrath: ‘There is now no 
condemnation to them that are in Christ Jesus.” 

The pardon which is granted in justification is full, 
extending to all the transgressions of the guilty per- 
sons: * Al] manner of sin and blasphemy shall be for- 
given‘unto men.” ‘ By him, all that believe are justi- 
fied from all things, from which they could not be jus- 
tified by the law of Moses.”{ That Jaw appointed sa- 
crifices for many offences, but there were some for 
which no- atonement was provided. The sacrifice of 
Christ was an atonement for sins of every kind and de- 
gree. Hence, in the Gospel a promise of pardon is 
made to every man who believes, without any excep- 
tion; and if there is no sin which shall not be forgiven, 


it is excepted, not because there was not sufficient vir- | 
tue in the blood of Christ to expiate it, but because it 


consists in a deliberate and wilful rejection of his sa- 
crifice ; so that the unhappy man is in the same condi- 
tion with the patient under a dangerous disease, who 
will not take the only medicine which could cure him, 
and is therefore abandoned by his physician. With 
respect to past and present sins, there is no doubt that 
they are immediately remitted, so that the only ques- 
tion relates to those of which the believer may be af- 
terwards guilty. ‘To some it has appeared improper to 
say, that they also are forgiven as soon as he believes ; 
because there is an absurdity, they think, in supposing 
a debt to be cancelled before it is contracted. To this 
objection it may be replied, that there is no more 
ground for the charge of absurdity in this case than in 
that of our Saviour, to whom all the sins of his people, 
past, present, and to come, were at once imputed ; for 
** the Lord laid upon him the iniquity of us all;”|} and 
who consequently made satisfaction for millions of sins 
which had not yet been committed. There is no diffi- 
culty in the pardon, which does not occur in the expia- 
tion, of future sins. It should be considered that we 
are speaking of a Divine transaction; and that, to him 
whose prerogative it is to justify the ungodly, the fu- 
ture is aS the past, as fully known, and equally the 
subject of his purposes and proceedings. Whena sin- 
ner believes, he obtains an interest in the atonement 
which was made for all his sins. It is not conceiva- 
ble, therefore, that only a part of his sins should be 
pardoned; the blood of Christ, which secures him 
against condemnation for those which are past and 
present, must secure him, at the same time, with re- 
spect to those which are future. This is all that is 
meant by the pardon of these sins. He is placed in 
such a situation, that they shall not be imputed to him. 
He is delivered from the curse, or the sentence pro- 
nounced upon the transgressors of the law; so ‘that, 
although he may afterwards transgress, the sentetce 
shall not pass upon him. He may daily offend, for 
there is no man that ‘liveth and sinneth not;’’ but 
whatever his own apprehensions may be, God is at 
peace with him: ‘I will be merciful to their unright- 
eousness; their sins and their iniquities will I remem- 
ber no more.”’§ = - 3 

Hence it appears, that the pardon granted in justifi- 
cation is irrevocable. The man whom his sovereign 
has forgiven for one act of rebellion, may revolt from 
his allegiance a second time, and again fall under his 
displeasure. But * the gifts and the calling of God are 
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without repentance.’”” We must not imagine that, like 


an earthly prince, he frequently changes the objects of 


his love, and that those who are his favourites to-day, 
may incur his hatred to-morrow. A foundation is laid 
for the permanent exercise of his mercy and good-will 
towards believers, in the never-failing efficacy of the 


atonement of his Son. His blood answers every charge, 


covers every sin, enforces every plea, and itself pleads 
with irresistible eloquence in behalf of-those for whom 
it was shed. The sins into which the believer may 
fall through. the treachery of his heart and the influence 
of temptation, are not a-reasom why his pardon should 
be revoked. Conscious of demerit, he may dread the 
consequence, and be alarmed when he thinks of divine 


justice, which he has offended and cannot appease; 


but while repentance and humiliation .are his duty, his 
fears of final condemnation are unfounded, because the 
sin which disquiets him was expiated on the cross, 
and the justice before which he trembles requires his 
absolution. 

‘“‘ Blessed is he whose transgression is forgiven, 
whose sin is covered. Blessed is the man to whom 
the Lord imputeth not iniquity.’* Man would have 
been blessed if he had never sinned, and, continuing to 
obey his Creator, had enjoyed the happiness which 
would have flowed from’his favour. Since he has fal- 
len, he can now only be blessed when the anger of God 
is averted from him, and he is treated as if he were in- 
nocent. ve 

The forgiveness of sins is not the only blessin 
which is implied in justification. Although a ori 
were fully pardoned, yet, if nothing. more were done, 
he would have no title to the privileges and rewards 
which were promised to obedient subjects. It is  ne- 
cessary that the sinner should ‘not only be delivered 
from guilt, but should also be accounted righteous, or 
treated, on some valid ground, as if he had fulfilled the 
demands of the law. 

Some indeed maintain, that justification consists 
solely in the remission of sins; but it may be easily 
shown that this is a mistake. The Scripture describes 
this privilege as comptehending the imputation of 
righteousness to us, and as the constituting of us 
righteous before God, when it speaks of the ‘* blessed- 
ness of the man to-whom the Lord imputeth righteous- 
ness without works.”f ‘As by one man’s disobe- 
dience many were made sinners; so by the obedience 
of one shall many be made righteous.”+ The term, to 


justify, implies something more than the pardon of sin, 


for it signifies to pronounce a person to be just; and 
the criminal is not just in the eye of the law, merely 
because he is pardoned. ‘There is, indeed, now no 
charge which can be alleged against him as the reason 
why he should be condemned and punished ; but there 
is a great difference between simple innocence and 
righteousness. Righteousness supposes that the whole 
law has been fulfilled; innocence imports only that it 
has not been transgressed. I may remark by the way, 
that even innocence is not the effect of pardon, because 
pardon pre-supposes that the Jaw has been violated ; 
and the only effect of it in respect of a believer, is to 
place him in the same situation with an innocent per- 


son in so far that the penalty will not be executed any 


more upon the one than upon the other. No man can 
be pronounced just by him who judges according to 
truth, unless he be possessed of justice or righteous-— 
ness. In the case of a sinner, therefore, the imputa- 
tion of righteousness is pre-supposed as the ground of 
his justification, which, consequently, implies some- 
thing more than’simple remission. Besides, let it be 
considered that, although the remission of sins is a 
blessing of incalculable value, it does not fully answer 
the design of the substitution of Christ in our room, or 
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the expectations and desires of the sinner. The object 
of his suretyship and sacrifice was, not only to recons 
cile us to God, but to restore the happiness which we 
had forfeited by disobedience; and the sinner who be- 
lieves, aims at the enjoyment of a complete and ever- 
lasting salvation. . But the whole effect of pardon is to 
deliver a criminal from punishment; it doesnot rein- 
state him in the favour of his prince. Were nothing 
more, therefore, included in justification than the par- 
don of sin, this privilege might be enjoyed, while at 
the same time the person was destitute of a title to 
heaven. Perhaps the reason that some theological 
writers are so eager-to confine justification to the re- 
mission of sins is, that a right to future felicity being 
still wanting, room may be left for the introduction of 
works as the procuring cause of it. But Jesus Christ 
will not share his glory with those wkom he saves, 
nor does -he bestow his blessings by halves... Those 
who are forgiven, are made heirs according to the hope 
of eternal life, and.a righteousness is imparted to them 
which is the foundation of their claim to it. Were a 
sinner merely pardoned, he would be acquitted, but not 
properly justified. ‘Phe law of God would still. have a 
demand upon him, because, although he did not owe 
the debt of suffering,-he would still owe the debt of 
obedience. The privilege would be incomplete; his 
state would be imperfect; and although secured against 
the danger of being cast into hell, he would be in the 
utmost uncertainty whether he should ever be admitted 
to the happiness of heaven. 
here are two ways in which a man may beeome 
righteous. First, he may become righteous by his per- 
sonal obedience. ** He that doeth righteousness,” says 
John, ‘sis righteous.”* . In this way, Adam would 
have been righteous, if he had faithfully exerted in the 
service of God the moral power with which he was en- 
dowed. In this way, those angels are righteous who 
kept their first estate when many of their fellows apos- 
tatized, and who are now confirmed in holiness beyond 
the possibility of failure. In this way, .some imagine 
that fallen man may become righteous, because, in 
their opinion, he has not lost his original ability to 
obey; or, if it is in some degree impaired, God has 
lowered. his demands to meet our infirmity... Secondly, 
a man may become rightecus by imputation. If he can- 
not himself fulfil the law, another, taking his place, and 
coming under his obligations, may fulfil it in his name 5 
_ and the obedience of this surety may he placed to his 
account. Jesus Christ, for example, might become the 
representative of all mankind, or of a portion of man- 
kind, and, by obeying the precepts of.the law in their 
stead, might bring an everlasting righteousness, which 
should be reckoned to them as the ground of their jus- 
tification. 

The justification of a sinner must be founded, either 
“upon his personal righteousness, or upon the righteous- 
ness of Christ. The grand question is, to which of 
these is he indebted for acceptance with God? 

The Apostle Paul repeatedly declares, ‘that by the 
works of the law shal no flesh be justified.”” I have 
no doubt that h aning was distinctly apprehend- 
ed by those whom he addressed; but the spirit of 


controversy has endeayoured to involve it in obscu-. 


rity, and even to put a sense upon his words directly 
contrary to what he certainly intended. It has been 
asked, of what law does he speak? and what are the 
works which he excludes from justification ? ~ By the 
law, some understand the ceremonial law: and their 
design in so limiting it, is to prove that, notwithstand- 
ing the express exclusion of works, we may be justi- 
fied, in part, at least, by our obedience to the moral pre- 
cepts. 
guments as are brought forward in his epistles, to show 
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that we are not justified by the works of the ceremd- 
nial law, is to represent him as having spent much time 
and labour in vain; for there is no evidence that there 
were any persons in his days, who imagined that eter- 
nal life could gained by ceremonial observances 
alone. It is plain, from several parts of his writings,, 
that, by law, he meant the ten commandments 
which were engraven upon two tables of stone; but, 
in the more extensive acceptation of the term, it signi- 
fied the law of Moses, comprehending moral as well as 
cerernonial precepts, and was the name for the whole 
system of duties which God had enjoined upon his 
people by the ministry of that illustrious man. Ad- 
mitting, then, that the apostle refers to the law of Mo- 
ses, we have an answer ready to the second question, 
What works are excluded from justification? All 
works are excluded, without exception: the works of the 
first and the second table; moral and ceremonial works; 
every act of man, performed in obedience to a com- 
mandment of God. Nothing is more absurd and per- 
verse, than to ask what works are meant to be exeluded, 
when Paul in twenty places has excluded works in 
general, without once hinting that he intended only 
those of a particular kind. The subject i fectly 
intelligible to those who are willing -to : 
and all the difficulties and objections whi 
started, arise from aversion to his doctrin 

In proving that a man cannot be jus 
works of the law, we may begin by obse 
the point is determined by this single consideration, 
that he is a sinner, and that his present conduct, how- 


ever dutiful, cannot compensate for his past disobe-— 


dience. He is bound. to obey, every moment of his. 
life; and consequently, the obedience which he naw 
performs, being due by a prior obligation, cannot, as 
if it were a free gift or gratuitous service, cancel the 
debt which he had formerly contracted. . There is not 
a single sentence of Scripture which authorises ‘us to: 
think, that, if-a man who has transgressed shall return 
to his duty, his past offences will be overlooked. Such 
an idea is contrary to common sense, and to the ex- 
press sanetion of the law. 
shall die.”** Hence we see, that by works alone jus- 
tification is impossible. 
nents of our doctrine can plead for, is, that our justifi- 

cation is in part owing to our works. The fact, that 

all men are guilty, demonstrates that some expedient 

must be found to appease our offended Creator, and 

that we must be indebted to something more effica- 

cious than our repentance and amendment of life for 

the pardon of our sins. But, passing this difficulty 

which meets us at the outset,’ I observe, that the obe- 

dience which the law of God demands is so high, that 

he must be miserably ignorant of the present state of 

human nature, who imagines that any of the descend-_ 
ants.of Adam is able to perform it. 

First, The law demands obedience to all its pre- 
cepts. —** Cursed is every one that continueth not in 
all things which are written in the book of the law to, 
do them.’ It is thus that Paul quotes these words 
of Moses, ‘‘ Cursed is he that confirmeth not the words 


of this law, to do them.”} The chief difference is, — 


that the word ‘all’? is inserted by the apostle; but 
the original passage implies universal obedience, as 
well as the quotation. 'The law is a declaration of the” 
will of the supreme Lord, and the authority which 
enacted it, extends alike to all its precepts. Whatever 
duty is enjoined in the law, there is the same reason 
for performing it as for performing any other, name- 
ly, the command of the lawgiver. If a, single du- 
ty is omitted the law is not fulfilled; and so high 
is this matter carried, that the~ Scripture declares, 
that “he who offendeth in one point, is guilty of 
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all.”* He virtually subverts all the precepts by the | But in our case, I know of no limitation; there is no 
violation of one; for, by disowning the Divine authority | period within the bounds of our mortal existence at 


in this instance, he in fact disowns it in every instance. | which we might claim_the reward. 


All the precepts depend upon the will of the Lawgiver; 
and, if his will is not a sufficient reason for-obedience 
in one case, it cannot be a sufficient reason in another. 
Our claim, then, to the favour of God will be invali- 
dated by omission, as well as by positive transgres- 


sion; and it is preposterous to dream of making one. 


duty a compensation for another. The law admits of 
no lower terms. We must give all or nothing. We 
may now. ask the man who seeks to be justified by 
works, whether he thinks himself able to comply with 
this demand? whether he has always performed his 
duty in its full extent? whether he has never neglect- 
ed it, or forgotten it, or omitted it through ignorance ; 
for ignorance, let it be remembered, is not an excuse 
unless it be invincible. If God has published his law, 
and we through inattention and carelessness are unac- 
quainted with its contents, our ignorance is voluntary, 
and we shall in vain hope for impunity. Although a 
man may have done many things, yet, if he have not 
done every thing, his plea is lost; for, to justify him 
i ircumstances would be to declare falsely, 
3 fulfilled the whole law, while in truth he 
d only a part of it. 

, Phe law demands obedience absolutely 
perfect. Thou shalt love the Lord thy Gad with all 
thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind. 
This is the first and great commandment. And the 
second is like unto it, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself.”’+ ‘This is the sum of the law, and the stan- 
dard of our duty. It requires such love to God as. is 
worthy of him who is. infinitely excellent and good; 
the highest love of which our nature is capable; love 
not merely sincere, but perfect; love which not only 
prevails over opposite affections, but, extinguishes 
them, and reigns alone in the heart. It is inconsistent 
with the perfection of this love, that it should ever 
lean towards any rival, that it should be suspended for 
a single moment, that it should abate and languish in 
its exercise. The law is violated by the slightest re- 
mission of its intensity, or by the temporary cessation 
of its activity in producing the proper fruits and ex- 
pressions of it. | ‘Fhe love to our fellow men which is 
required, is equally perfect. We must love our neigh- 


bour as ourselves; if not with a love exactly of the 


same. degree, yet certainly of equal sincerity ; desiring 
his welfare as we desire our own, and willingly exert- 
ing ourselves to promote it. A regard to our own in- 
terests is not to be laid aside; but it must be so moder- 
ated as not to degenerate into selfishness.. Not only 
hatred and malice. are transgressions of the law, but 
even indifference to our brethren; nay, it is violated 
not only by indifference, but by a love not sufficiently 
ardent, and by efforts not sufficiently vigorous for 
their good. -In short, the law demands not only the 
form, but the spirit of obedience. It demands in every 
act» of obedience, the full exertion of all the moral 
power with which we were originally endowed by our 
Creator. There must be no languid endeavours, no cold 
and feeble services. No motives must influence our 
minds but the right ones; no. ultimate end must be 
proposed but the glory of God. Nothing must be 
wanting in matter or in manner, in external actions 
or in interna] principles; for a'deficiency in the mea- 
sure or degree of our obedience, would prove fatal to 
our hopes. Enough, I presume, has been said to show 
that no man can be justified by the works of the law. 
I shall add, however, in the last place, that the law 
demands an uninterrupted course of obedience to the 
end of our lives. Inthé case of Adam, the time of trial 
was limited and probably would have soon terminated. 


"+ Matt: xxii, 37-39, 
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Every day calls 
for new labour; every year extends the term of our ser- 


vice, and multiplies the probabilities of a failure ; it is 


only when the shades of evening descend, that man 
finishes his task and retires to rest. We must not 
therefore think that we have attained, and are already 
perfect; but, forgetting the things which are behind, 
and reaching forth to those which are before, we must 
press towards the mark, if we would bear away the 
prize of immortality. This we must do, notwithstand- 
ing our natural disposition to grow weary of every 
exercise which is long continued, and in the face of 
many discouragements ard temptations, calculated to 
divert our attention from our duty, to seduce our affec- 
tions, and to create impatience of restraint. Should 
these causes overcome oursresolution; should we sus- 
pend our services for a time ever so short; should we 
begin to faint, or even admit a wish to be released 
from our obligations, we should immediately become 
criminal in the eye of the law, and forfeit all elaim to 
the expected recompence.. He who runs a race will 
not-be crowned, although he run well, unless he reach 
the goal. ; 
The plan of justification by works appears to be ab- 
solutely impracticable. The labour is difficult, and 
man is weak and inconstant. If we take into the ac- 
count the strength and waywardness of his passions, 
his liableness to error, the obstacles which He in his 
way, and the numerous causes by which his attention ~ 
may be’diverted from his duty, disgust and weariness 
may be created, and opposite considerations may ob- 
tain a predominant influence upon his mind, we shall 
be convinced of the probability, or rather the certainty, 
that he will fail, not in one instance only, but ina 
thousand. ‘There is no man that liveth and sinneth 
notin deed, cr word, or thought. Besides the invinci- 
ble difficulties attendant upon this plan of justification, 
itis in itself, comfortless, and a source of continual 
anxiety to every person who in earnest attempts it. 
No such thing is possible as the assurance of hope; his 
mind is a stranger to the peace and joy which arise 
from the belief of the record of the Gospel, because a 
fear must always haunt him, that, after all his pains, 


-he shall in some unpropitious hour lose his labour. 


*‘ When I shall say to the righteous, that he shal] sure- 
ly live; if he trust to his own righteousness, and com- 
mit iniquity, all his righteousness chall not be remem- 
bered; but for his iniquity that he hath committed, he 
shal] die for it.”’* The spirit, therefore, by which he 
is necessarily animated, is a spirit of hondage, which 
from its nature destroys the value of his obedience by 
converting it into the task of a slave, who toils under 
the dread of the Jash. 

In an inquiry, whether it is possible to be justified 
by works, it was necessary to ascertain what are the 
requisitions of the law. The law is the standard of 
works ; and if they are not conformable to it, the hopes 
founded upon them are vain. The question is not, 
What measure of obedience we are disposed to yield, 
or what measure we are capable of yielding? but, 
What is the obedience which God requires. from us % 
This we learn from his precepts, fairly and honestly 
interpreted ; and so high is the demand, that every man 
may justly despair of being able to fulfil it. 

But will God be satisfied with nothing less than 
perfect obedience? Yes, some reply ; he has had com- 
passion upon his frail and erring creatures, and is wil- 
ling to receive them into favour upon easier terms. 
He has given them a milder law, more suitable to 
their present condition, which, through the assistance 
of his grace, they are enabled to cbey. This notion, 
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which is exceedingly prevalent, and by which the 
scriptural doctrine of justification is subverted, will be 
examined in the next lecture. > 
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LECTURE LXX. 
_ ~ JUSTIFICATION. 


Ground of Justification continued; not Repentance and Sincere 
Obedience—Righteousness of Christ, the sole ground—Ob- 
servations on the Imputation of Christ’s Righteousness to 
Believers, > 


In the preceding lecture, I showed you that justifica- 
tion is a legal term, and denotes the sentence pro- 
nounced by a judge upon a person who has been 
brought bore hin for judgment. If the person is 
righteous in elf, the sentence merely ascertains 
and declares in a judicial manner what he is; but in 
the case of men who are standing. before the tribunal 
of God, a different. process is necessary. As they are 
unguestionably guilty, an act of grace must be passed 
in their favour, cancelling the obligation to punishment; 

~ and, accordingly, the remission of sins is an essential 
part of our justification. But this is not all. The 
acquitted criminal is.not necessarily restored to the 
favour of his prince, and entitled to the reward which 
was promised to an obedient subject. Pardon frees 
the Sinner from the pains of hell, but gives ‘him no 
right to the happiness of heaven. He must somehow 
be possessed of a complete righteousness, which shall 
answer all the demands of the law, that he may be 
accepted by his Maker, and obtain the eternal inheri- 
tance. 

It may. be proper by the way to remark, that our 
common language on this’ subject may give rise to 
misapprehension. We often speak of the pardon of 
‘sin, and the possession of a justifying righteousness, 
as if they were distinct; and hence it may be supposed, 
that the one might be enjoyed without the other. This 
is the inference suggested, when it is sometimes inac- 
eurately stated, that justification consists in the forgive- 
ness of sin and the imputation of righteousness. But 
the truth is, that the imputation of righteousness is the 
foundation of pardon, as well as of restoration to the 
favour of God. The righteousness of Christ, although 
it is strictly one and cannot be divided, is distinguished, 
for the sake of explanation, into active and passive; 
the former denoting his obedience to the precepts, and 
~ the latter his endurance of the penalty. There is an 

imputation of his whole righteousness to the believer, 
and, in the language of scholastic theology, it is the 
material cause of our justification. These remarks 
have led me to anticipate a subsequent department of 
the doctrine; but I deemed it necessary to make them 
at this time, to guard against any misapprehension 
of what I have said, that more than pardon is neces- 
sary to the sinne that he must be possessed of a 
complete righteousness, a righteousness corresponding 
to the precept, as well as to the penalty, in order to his 
being accepted by his Maker. 

It is therefore an important question, how this 
righteousness may be obtained; and there are only 
two ways in which it can be conceived to be acquired ; 
by our personal obedience, or by the imputation of the 
righteousness of another. I have endeayoured to prove, 
that the attainment of it in the first way is impossible, 
by showing you that the demands of the law are so 
extensive that no man living can comply with them. 
It requires obedience to all its precepts, without a 
single exception; obedience absolutely perfect, a fail- 
ure in one act, or in the motive from which it is per- 
formed, being sufficient to invalidate the whole; and 
obedience continued to the end of life, because no prior 
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term is fixed, and it is after death that the final judg- 
ment will take place. To’ every person who considers 
the extent of 1 demands, it will appear as impos- 
i ndants of Adam, in their present 
and depravity, to fulfil them, as it 
mountains by a word, or to ascend to 
The notion of sinless perfection 
as attainable in this life, which has been broached in 
modern times, could arise only in minds disordered by 
enthusiasm, or blinded by profound ignorance of human 
nature, and the Divine law. : 

I might therefore proceed to show you that we are 
justified by the righteousness of another, did not a 
new obstacle present itself, which it is necessary to 
remove out of the way. The pride of the human 
heart, unwilling to forego its claims to the favour of. 
God, has. exerted its ingenuity in devising a method 
of evading the force of the argument founded on the 
high demands of the law. It is granted, we are told, 
that we are unable to fulfil them; but*it is added, 
that the original terms upon which eternal life was 
promised are relaxed. 
sed, for the sake of Christ, to make a.new covenant 
with us, in which he promises to pardon i n 
repentance, and since we cannot perfo 
accept of sincere obedience as the ground 
fication. ‘This doctrine is laid down ina 
terms, and with greater or less degrees of plainness; 
but I have stated the substance of -what is maintained 
by Divines of a particular class. To give it the more 
plausibility, it is acknowledged, that still our salva- 
tion is of grace, because there is grace displayed in 
lowering the demands of the law, and grace is com- 
muniecated to assist us; although it turns out to be 
such aid as we may use or not, as we-please, and as 
will be of little avail without vigorous exertions of 
It is also acknowledged, that we are under 
high obligations to our Saviour, in consequence of 
whose mediation this new law has been given, and 
what may be wanting in our obedience is supplied by 
his merit. The scheme, however, is manifestly an 
attempt to establish our own righteousness, from a 
reluctance to supmit to the righteousness of God. It 
is a miserable mixture of the law and the fospelr an 
illicit association of the righteousness of Christ and 
that of the sinner, an abortive effort to defend the doc- 
trine of justification by works, against the solemn de- 
nunciations of Seripture.. Upon this scheme I make 
the following remarks: 

First, There is not the slightest vestige of it to be 
found in the Scriptures. I challenge any man to point 
out a passage in which it is declared, that Christ 


‘merited that we might merit; that since we cannot be 


God has been graciously plea- - 


justified by perfect, we shall be justified by imperfect ~~ 


obedience; or that God has given an easier law, 
adapted to the present condition of human nature. 


These are dogmas of very great importance, as they. 


relate to our everlasting concerns, and they would 
need to be supported by evidence perfectly satisfactory; 


but when we eall for it, we are put off with bold | 
We read of . 


our being constituted righteous, but it is by arighteous- — 


assertions and sophistical arguments. 


ness which is not our own, nor of the law, but the 
righteousness of another, namely, Christ. 
obedience of one: shall many be made righteous.”’* 


We read of a new covenant which God has made 


with men, but it is truly a covenant of grace, for it is 
a covenant of promise. ‘I will put my laws into 
their mind, and write them in their hearts; and I will 
be to them a God, and they shall be to me a people. 


“ce By the 
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For I will be merciful to their unrighteousness, and : 


their sins and their iniquities will I remember no 
more.’*+ Where do we read of a new covenant of 
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works, in which sincere obedience is the condition, 
“and eternal life is the recompence? It exists only in 
the writings of Some men, who cannot or will not 
understand the gospel of Christ 9 
Secondly, The idea of such a new law as has been 
described, is fraught with absurd and impious con- 
sequences. It reflects the greatest dishonour-upon the 
law which was originally given toman.. It sets aside 
its demands, although they were not arbitrary, but 
were founded on the nature of God and man, and the 
relations subsisting between them ; it pronounces them 
to be unreasonable in the present circumstances. of 
‘human nature, and makes the authority of the law 
give way for the accommodation of the criminal. It 
is in fact an abrogation of the law, than which a 
greater dishonour cannot be conceived; for the new 
law of which we speak is totally different from the 
original law, no two things being more different than 
a law which requires perfect, and a law which is fully 
satisfied with sincere obedience. ‘The supposed change 
implies a reflection not only upon the law, but upon 
the Lawgiver. When first delivered to man, the law 
was a representation of the holiness of his Maker, a 
glass which brightly reflected the infinite purity of his 
nature; and his language by it was, “ Be thou holy, 
for Tam holy.” ’ How can we conceive a change to 
have taken place in its requisitions, and at the same 
time believe that its Author continues the same? Must 
we not conclude, that if he demands less holiness from 
his creatures he is himself less holy ?. He can bear now 
certain imperfections which he formerly condemned ; 
he-is pleased if we love him in some degree, although 
we do not love him with all our strength and soul; 
he is content if we have-some portion of good-will to 
our neighbour, although we do not love him exactly as 
ourselves. If we really wish to do our duty, if is 
enough ; we shall obtain his approbation should we 
fail in the performance, and the intention will be 
accepted for the deed... That strictness which called 
for ‘‘ good measure, pressed down, and shaken togeth- 
er, and running over,”’ no longer exists; that opposi- 
tion to sin which rejected an action upon which the 
slightest stain was found, has given place toa more 
accommodating temper. In short, we do not recognise 
in the Author of this milder law, the Being who pub- 
lished the decalogue from Sinai. Besides, the doc- 
trine which we are considering, gives a false and un- 
favourable view of the mediation of Christ.. ‘* Think 
not,” he said, ‘* that I am come to destroy the law or 
the prophets. I am not come to destroy, but to ful- 
fil.”’** That it was not the ceremonial law which he 
meant, or the ceremonial law alone, is evident from 
his subsequent vindication of the moral precepts from 
the corruptions of tradition. ‘‘ Whosoever, therefore, 
shall break one of these least commandments, and 
shall teach men so, he shall be called the least-in the 
kingdom of heaven.” But notwithstanding this 
solemn admonition, we must conclude that he did 
come to destroy the law, if we give credit to those 
who affirm, that in consequence of his mediation, a 
‘lower degree of obedience is accepted. The first law 
would not be pleased with our obedience unless it 
were absolutely perfect; the second is satisfied if it is 
simply sincere. The first therefore has been set aside 
to make room for the second, as the edict of an abso- 
lute prince claiming’ the whole property of his sub- 
jects, would be repealed by the publication of another, 
in which he asserted his right only to the half. Jesus 
Christ, according to this hypothesis, has made that 
which was -once duty to be no longer duty, and that 
which was once sin to be no longer sin. What is this 
in the opinion of every man, who believes that the 
law of God, being founded in the nature of things, is 
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‘Scripture affirms that. a man canno 


immutable, but to represent Jesus Christ as the minis- 
ter of unrighteousness? We may conclude from 
these reflections, that the doctrine of a new law which 
accepts of sincere obedience as the ground of our 
justification, is avain and unhallowed attempt to build 
again what the gospel had destroyed. 

In the last place, The sincere obedience of believers 
is expressly excluded from being the ground of their 
justification.. If all works are rejected, sincere but 
imperfect works must share the common fate; for 
we are not at liberty to make a distinction in their 
favour. When the Apostle Paul rejects the works of 
the law without limitation, he certainly rejects sincere 
obedience, which consists in works of the law, or it 
would: not be obedience at all. ‘This argument is 
decisive till it be proved that there are two laws, the 
one requiring perfect, and the other imperfect obedience, 
and that only the works of the former are discarded. 


But the truth is, that the works, concerning which the 
annot be justified by 


‘them, are the very works for which some men so 


strenuously contend. It is a palpable absurdity to 
suppose that they are perfect works, for these are the 
works which were originally required, and they would 
now undoubtedly be as acceptable to God and bene- 
ficial to the performer as ever. Unless we conceive 
them to be such works as man may be supposed able 
to perform, all the elaborate reasoning on the subject 
is a meré waste of time and labour. Now, no man 
expects to be justified by perfect obedience to the law, 
for no man in his senses imagines himself to be capa- 
ble of such obedience. It is what is called sincere 
obedience, which. Paul had in view in the declaration 
so often repeated, that ‘‘ by the works of the law shall 
no flesh living be justified.”” Such was the obedience 
in which the Galatians trusted. Imperfectly as they 
understood the dispensation of grace, they were not 
so ignorant as to dream that they could fulfil the high 
demands of the law: and they must have rested their 
hope upon such works as were understood to be with- 


in the compass of their ability, upon their honest and — 


persevering endeavours to do their duty. What were 
the works which Paul renounced, when, in reference 


to his present as well as his past attainments, he said, 


** Yea, doubtless, and I count all things but loss for the 
excellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus my Lord; 
for whom I have suffered the loss of all things, and 
do count them but dung that I may win Christ, and 
be found in him, not having mine own righteousness, 
which is of the law, but that which is through the 
faith of Christ, the righteousness which is of God by 
faith ?’’* And what were the works to which he 
referred when he said, ‘for I know nothing by myself; 
yet am I not hereby justified?” They were mani- 
festly all his works without exception, and consequent- 
ly works performed in faith and love, works performed 
with the assistance of grace; or in other words, that 
sincere obedience which some men would obtrude upon 
us as our justifying righteousness, but in which he 
was so far from confiding, ‘hase utterly disclaimed 
it, and earnestly desired to be found in the righteous- 


ness of Christ. . 


We see, then, that the notion of a new law, which. 


requires only sincere obedience as the ground of our 
acceptance with God, is utterly untenable. It would 
have been long since exploded, if the Scriptures had 
been understood, and admitted as the supreme judge 
of religious controversies ; and its prevalence is owing 
to the ignorance of those who teach, and those who 
receive it, and to the strong disposition, which only 


‘almighty grace can subdue, to arrogate to ourselves 


the glory of our salvation. i 
I shall subjoin two or three general remarks in cor- 
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roboration of the preceding reasoning, before I leave 
this part of the subject. idea) 

First, If men are justified by works, no adequate 
reason can be assigned for the mission of Christ. It 
is acknowledged that we are indebted to him for 
paving the way for our acceptance with our Maker, 
and facilitating the attainment of his favour; but 
surely some less,costly expedient might have been 
devised to give “Wicacy to our repentance and our 
duties, if this was all that-was wanted. If man could 
have fulfilled the demands of the law, Christ would 
not have been ‘sent to yield obedience to its precepts ; 
and to suppose it to have been his design to lower its 
terms, and to render a less degree of holiness sufficient, 
as the condition of future happiness, is to represent 
the effect of his mission to have been the virtual sub- 
version of the moral government ‘of God. Was this 
the purpose for which he descended to the earth? The 
doctrine which the necessity of the mediation 
of Christ, or w us to consider it as only sup- 
plement o hu exertions, is manifestly contrary 
to the Seriptures, in which his mediation is represented 
as the foundation that supports the whole superstruc- 
ture of the religion of sinners. This argument is 
employed by Paul—If righteousness come by the 
law, then Christ is dead in vain.’’* 

In the Second place, The doctrine of justification by 


works, in any form, obscures the glory of the grace of | 


God. This argument also is used by the Apostle— 
“If it be of works, then itis no more grace; other- 
wise work is no more work.”+ It is strange that 
some men should labo with so much ingenuity and 
perseverance, to reconcile two things which are de- 


clared to be irreconcilable, and destructive of each 
oth The glory of grace consists in giving freely, 


0 t is expressed in the prophet—* without money | 


and without price;” what is obtained by works, is 
granted in-consideration of previous service, and is 
the payment of adebt. According to the doctrine of jus- 
ification by the old or the new law, the question which 
] presumed would put all men to silence, may be 
ered by thousands: ** Who hath first given to 

; and it shall be recompensed unto him again ?”’$ 
have given to God,’ every justified person might 
say, *and I'am entitled to the reward which I enjoy.’ 
Few, perhaps, would venture to express themselves 
in a manner So ill befitting creatures and sinners; but 
this is the language of the system. How conttary 
are the sentiments and feelings of which it is a faith- 
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ful interpreter to the design of God in our redemption, | 
‘that he might show the exceeding riches of his| 
e, in his kindness towatds us through Christ, 
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In the last place, Justification by works lays the 
foundation of boasting. ‘If Abraham,” says Paul, 
“ were justified by works, he hath whereof to glory ;” 
and although he adds, “but not before God,”§ yet 
the human heart does not stop at this limit, but pro- 
ceeds to glory even in his presence. We have an 
example in the self-righteous Pharisee, who, standing 
by himself, had the presumption to- say, ‘ God, 
thank thee that I am not as other men;” and followed 
this boast with a catalogue of his good deeds. He 
who had been justified iy works might say, ‘ My own 
arm has achieved my salvation.’ He might, indeed, 
with the Pharisee, thank God, acknowledging in 
words that he was indebted to his assistanee for his 
virtuous aé¢tions; but we know that, when man at- 
tempts to divide the honour with his Maker, he always 
takes the larger share to himself. ‘To suppose that, 
‘in delivering us from the misery in which pride -had 
involved O° would adopt a method calculated to 
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foster that odious principle, is to represent him 46 
having acted with less*caution than one would ascribe 

nary prudence. The design of. re- 
he pride of human glory, to 
e of grace as a humble sup- 


church; and that it is agreeable to Scripture, we can 
demonstrate by a multiplicity of proofs. In the Old 
Testament, tag ame under which the Messiah was 
foretold is, “the Lord our Righteousness.” It, was 
predicted by Daniel, that he was ‘to finish the trans- 
gression, and to make an end of sin, and to make re- 
conciliation for iniquity, and to bring in everlasting 
righteousness.” And in another prophet, find 
these words, ‘¢ Surely, shall one say, in the 
I righteousness and strength.” ‘In the Lo: 
al] the seed of Israel be justified, and shall glory.’ 
Once more, Isaiah says, ** By his knowledge shall my 
righteous Servant justify many; for he shal]: bear their 


iniquities;”+~ plainly intimating that, in consequence - 


of his atonement for their sins, they should be pardoned 
and restored to the Divine favour, through faith found- 
ed on the revelation of him in the Gospel. In the New 
Testament, the doctrine is delivered with still greater 
clearness. It is there declared, that ‘the was made 
sin for us, that we might be made the righteousness 
of God in him;” that ‘the is the end of the law for 
righteousness to every one that believeth;” that, in the 
Gospel, ‘*the righteousness of God is revealed from 
faith to faith: as it is written, The just shall live by 
faith ;” that; **to him that worketh’ not, but believeth 


on him that justifieth the ungodly, his faith is counted - 


for righteousness;” that, “by the obedience of one 
shall many be made righteous ;” that, “ by the righte- 
ousness of one, the free gift comes upon all men unto 
justification of life;”’ that ‘we are forgiven for his 
sake;” and that “*we are accepted in the Beloved.”+ 
The same doctrine is taught by Paul, in the words for- 
merly quoted, when he expresses his earnest desire 
**to be found in Christ, not having his own righteous- 
ness, which was of the law; but that which is by the 


faith of Christ;” and in all the passages which affirm’ 


that ** we are not justified by works, but by faith;” for 
the object of that faith is Christ, as having obeyed and 
suffered in our room. 

What the righteousness of Christ is, I explained in 
my lectures-on the Covenant-of Grace,|| of which it 
was shown to be the condition. 


the word has the same meaning when used in reference 
to him. He was made under the law which we had 
violated, and by which we were condemned, that as 
our Surety he might fulfil its demands. 


its enactment, “If thou wilt enter into life, keep the 
commandments ;”*§ and such obedience he yielded from 
the commencement to the close of his life. No mar 
could convict him of sin, and the all-seeing eye of his 
Father beheld him with unqualified approbation: * This 
is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased.” Al- 
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Our own righteous- - 
ness signifies our conformity to the law of God, and 


From us it~ 
tequired perfect obedience to its precepts, for this was. 
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though he owed obedience to the moral law for him- 
self as a man, because his human nature, being a crea- 
ture, was necessarily subject to the authority of God, 
yet he ‘did not owe obedience ‘in the form of a 
covenant prescribing it as the f life, and in 
the circumstances of humiliatio fiction in which 
it was performed. Besides, we might say, that on the 
same ground on which the obedience of Adam, although 
he owed it for himself, would have been available to 
procure eternal happiness to his posterity, the obedi- 
ence of Christ was available to obtain a right to the 
promised reward to all whom he represented. We 
must, indeed, ascribe a far greater value to it than to 
the obedience of Adam, when we recollect that the 
merit of an action increases in proportion to the dignity 
of the person who performs it, and that he who obeyed 
in our room was not only a holy man, but the Son of 
the living God. 

But the consideration which more satisfactorily shows 
how the obedience of Christ could be imputed to men, 
is this, that it was strictly gratuitous. Giaving become 
a creature, he was necessarily subject to the law, which 
binds all the inhabitants of heaven and earth; but then 
jt should be remembered that his becoming a creature 
was a matter of choice. We come into being and are 
placed under the law without our consent; but Jesus 
Christ existed before his incarnation, and assumed our 
nature by his own spontaneous act. ‘ Lo, I come; 1 
delight to do thy will.”* Such language no other per- 
son could have used, because it implies a liberty to act 


or not to act, whick no mere man possesses. He placed: 


himself under the law ; but although the law had hence- 
forth-a right to demand his obedience, yet its claim 
was founded solely on his own voluntary deed. If he 
had not consented, it could not have reckoned him 
among his subjects. He was made under the law by 
being made of a woman; but we know, that while we 
are passively partakers of flesh and blood, he actively 
took part of the same. His obedience was, therefore, 
a free-will offering. It was an offering which he might 
have withheld, by declining to come into those circum- 
stances in which only obedience could be expected 
from him. Ashe did not owe it to any prior obliga- 
tion, you perceive that it possessed positive merit, and 
that, as it was not at all necessary for himself, it could 
be imputed to others, or so reckoned to them, that they 
‘should be rewarded for it. But the law required some- 
' thing more than obedience from him. ‘Those for whom 
he acted were sinners,. and it was necessary that he 
should expiate their guilt by enduring the penalty, be- 
cause, till this were done, the demands of the law would 
not be satisfied, and consequently its righteousness 
would not be fulfilled. He therefore submitted to be 
born ina humble condition, to lead a life of poverty 
and sorrow, and to close his course by a painful, igno- 
minious, and accursed death. As death was the penalty 
demanded by the law, our redemption is ascribed to his 
sufferings on the cross. _‘* He bore our sins in his own 
body on the tree.”’t ‘Thou hast redeemed us to God 
by thy blood.”’{ Thus the law obtained from him all 
that it demanded from us.- Its precepts were obeyed, 
and its penalty was executed. The obedience and suf- 
ferings of Christ constitute its righteousness. By both 
he satisfied the claims of the law, and there remained 
nothing to be exacted from him, or from those to whom 
he stood in the relation of a Surety. 

As our Lord fulfited this righteousness not for him- 
self but for sinners, we perceive upon what ground itis 
imputed or reckoned to them, so that they are justified 
on account of it. ‘The reckoning of it to them is the 
application of it to its proper purpose, the accomplish- 
ment of the design which he had in view in obeying 

and suffering, It is not in every case warrantable to 
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illustrate the Divine procedure by human transactions : 
‘*God’s ways are often not as our ways, neither are 
his thoughts as. our thoughts.” Yet, when we are 
thinking of his moral agribtes, we must conceive of 
them as analogous to the corresponding qualities in 
ourselves, free, however, from the limitations and im- 
perfections with which all our virtues are attended. 
Justice in him must resemble justice in us, although 
its proceedings may sometimes he above our compre- 
hension, as it is exercised under the direction of an in- 
finite understanding. . Now, it is acknowledged to be 
consistent with justice, that one man should, in certain 
circumstances, sustain the person of another, act in his 
name, and procure benefits to-him by his services. We 
cannot, therefore, charge God with injustice for doing 
what is frequently done by ourselves, is sanctioned by 
our laws, and is admitted by all men to be perfectly 
fair and right. Nothing is more common than surety- 
ship; and the actions of the su e rendered to the 
‘person for whom he is bound, a ey had been per- 
formed by the person himself. : man may 


pay adebt for another, and he punished - y another, | 


as happens in the forfeiture of bail or security for 


the appearance of a person in a civil or criminal pro- | 
cess, and may perform a service of which another 
is to reap the advantage, on what ground can an 
objection be raised against the interposition of our 
Saviour to satisfy the demands of the law, which we 
were unable to answer? If the Supreme Lawgiver, 
who alone knows what is. fit to be done, what is suit- 
able to his character and the relation in which he stands 
to his creatures, what will t. effectually secure the 
honour and authority of his ernment; if he shall! be 
pleased to accept the obedience and death of his own 
Son, invested with the character of our surety, instead 
of our obedience and death, who will presume to ign 
this dispensation?’ And how does substitution, with 
which no person finds fault in human affairs, become 
unjust as soon as it is adopted in the Divine adminis- 
tration? It is acknowledged that the sin of Adam is 
imputed to us; for, whatever wrangling there may | 
with respect to the extent in which we are affectec 
it, there are stubborn facts, besides the testimony o: 
Scripture, which will not permit us to deny that it has 
had some influence upon us, as our moral and physical 
weakness, our diseases and mortality. And who will 
have the audacity to say that this imputation is unjust ? 
It is surely, then, equally agreeable to justice, that the 
righteousness of Christ should be imputed to.us for our 
deliverance from the guilt, and all the fatal consequences 
of the sin, of the first man; that, as death came by the 
one, so life should come by the other. ‘ 

The imputation of righteousness to a sinner, ide 
act of God as a judge: “It is God that justifieth.” 
‘* Blessed is the man to whom the Lord imputeth 
righteousness without works.’’* The sinner who ap- 
pears before his tribunal might be condemned, since 
he is destitute of the righteousness which the law re- 
quires; but by an act of grace, God gives him this 
righteousness which answers its demands, and on this 
ground pronounces him to be just. It was by his ap- 
pointment that the surety fulfilled this righteousness 
for him; and it is by his judicial act that it is so 
reckoned to him, that he enjoys the full pardon of his 
sins, and a right,to eternal life. 

The imputation of the righteousness of. Christ is 
founded in union to him. It is the consequence of the 
legal relation which was established between him 
and his people in the convenant of grace, by which he 
was constituted their surety, and his acts in this char- 
acter were made referrible to them. His righteousness 
thus became imputable to them; and it is actually im- 
puted when a real union is formed between them by 
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the Spirit, and by faith. They thus acquire an interest 
in every thing which belongs to him as their surety, 


as a woman acquires a RF scaring privileges and 


property of her husba y marriage. It is witha 
view to this union, ch was formerly explained, 
that we are said to be blessed in him with all spiritual 
blessings.* ‘ A 

The Hebrew word 2wN and the Greek word acyitouezs 
sometimes signify the reckoning to a person of what 
really is his own. Thus, Shimei prayed that David 
would not “impute iniquity ” to him; that is,t would 
not lay the sin which he had committed to his charge, 
and punish him for it. In like manner, it is said con- 
cerning a summary act of justice, which Phinehas had 
performed, that .‘*it was counted unto him for right- 
eousness.”’*{ The meaning plainly is, that it was 


_ esteemed arighteous act, for which he was commended | 


nd rewarded with ‘the covenant of an everlasting 
priesthood.” B word also signifies to reckon 
something toa vhich he has not done, as if he 
had done Th I says to Philemon concerning 
Onesimus, “If he hath wronged thee, or oweth thee 
tie ought,” —couro euot errcye — “put that on mine ac- 
- count;”’|| impute it to me; hold me responsible for it, 
as if it were my own deed. It is in this sense that 
the word is used in reference to the justification of a 
sinner. 

It is certain, from the passages formerly quoted, that 
the righteonsness of Christ is placed to the account of 
the believing sinner, so that he is pardoned and ac- 
cepted. Now, it is evident, that it is only by imputa- 
tion that his righteous can become ours. Nosuch 
thing is possible, as the transference of moral qualities 
from one person to another, or the communication of 
holiness from one who is pure to one who is impure. 
W not be made honest by the honesty of another, 
or benevolent by the benevolence of another, or patient 
by the patience of another. ‘These are personal quali- 
ties; and unless they be formed in cur own minds, 
unless they have their root and growth there, we must 

in dishonest, selfish, and fretful. The virtues 
an individual possesses. can have no influence 
those around him except by the force of example. 
But we may be freed from a debt by the payment of a 
surety, and entitled to a reward for the ineritorious 
services which a friend has performed for us; and 
when a discharge is granted in the one case, and a ré- 
compense is bestowed in the other, it may be said that 
the deed of the surety, or of the friend, is imputed to 
us. ‘The acts are theirs ; but as they were performed 
on our account, we enjoy the benefits of them. 
om these remarks, you will perceive how Jesus 
t is ‘made of God unto us righteousness.”’§ It 
is not by the transfusion of his holiness into our souls, 
for we have already. shown that justification does not 
change our nature, but our state; but by such an 
assignation of his merit to us as avails to procure the 
pardon of our sins, and our restoration to the favour 
of God. In speaking upon this subject, it is common 
to say that his righteousness is reckoned to us as if it 
were our own ; that itis as truly accounted ours as if we 
ourselves had performed it; that we are as righteous 
as if we had fulfilled the whole Jaw. These are popu- 
lar expressions, which require to be properly explained, 
or there is a danger that we shall be led into error. 
They are apt to suggest the idea of an actual trans- 
ference of the righteousness of Christ to believers, in 
consequence of which it becomes literally theirs,as 
the garment of one man becomes, by his gift, the 
property of another. They may suggest the idea that 
his righteousness passes from himself to the sinner; 
and hence the inference seems to be, that he has parted 
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‘fulfil his obligations. 


| equivalent to his owns 
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with it, as a man does not retain what he has given 
away. But Je attention will convince us that this 
is not an acct ion of imputation; and the re- 
flection, that eaking of a spiritual transaction, 
will be a preservative frotn gross and material con- 
ceptions. The righteousness of Christ must ever be 


inherent in himself, and it can be imparted to others 
only in a legal sense. Imputation is the act of God, 
whose judgment is according to truth ; and who cainoty 
therefore, account those to be personally righteous 
whom he knows to be personally guilty. But he may 
treat them as if they were righteous, in consideration 
of the righteousness of another. He may pardon their 
sins, and_receive them into favour, and give them a 
title to eternal. life; and in these things justification 


consists. This is all that can be distinctly understood ~~ 


to be implied in imputation; if you patiently and at- 
tentively meditate on the subject, you will find, that 


| this is the only sense in which the righteousness of 
‘the Redeeme 


ecomes ours. It is ours, because,-on 
account of it, God deals with us as if we were right- 
eous in ourselves; but he cannot look upon us as really 
righteous, because ‘the contrary is true, any more than 
we ean Jook on a person as really meritorious, who is 
rewarded for the merit of another. Whon a surety 
pays a debt, the debtor is discharged, but he is not 
rendered personally solvent. ~The sole effect of the 
deed of his surety is to place him in the same situa- 
tion, in respect of his creditor, in which he would have 
stood if he had been able with his own property to 
Considered in himself, and in 
the eyes of all around him, he is a bankrupt. , To be 
really righteous, and to be righteous by imputation, 
or, in the language of our church, to be aceepted as 
righteous, are, I presume, two things exceedingly dif- 
ferent, _ Jesus Christ himself is truly, and in the: 
strictest sense, righteous; but those who believe in. 
him are only accounted righteous. 

I believe, indeed, that this distinetion has not been 
always attended to; and that, by many, something 
more is understood to be implied in imputation, al- 
though they are unable to give a satisfactory explana- 
tion of their meaning. An idea seems to be enter- 
tained, that the righteousness of Christ is so attached 


to the persons of believers, that it is as truly theirown ~ 


property as is a man’s personal righteousness. Justi- 


fication is a legal act, and must be conceived as anal- - 


ogous to other legal acts of a.similar nature. - But 


there is no imputation in law of the deed of one man - 


to another, except in the sense already explained. 
Having been performed for him, it is so accounted to 
him, that he enjoys all the advantages which would 
have accrued to him if it had been performed by him- 
self. The law never supposes that he actually per- 
formed it, but accepts the performance by another, as 
ow, apply these things to 
the subject before us, and you will perceive that the 
imputation of the righteousness of Christ does not 
consist in accounting us in any sense righteous in our- 


selves, but in treating us, for his sake, as if we were 


righteous. What he did and suffered, he did and suf- 
fered for his people; and when they claim‘an interest 


by faith in his vicarious acts, they are dealt with, 


from respect to those acts, as if they had themselves. 
obeyed the precepts and satisfied the penalty. In.this 


sense they are righteous, that their surety has fulfilled — 
all the demands of the law, and left nothing to be de- 
It has received from him every ~ 


manded from them. 
thing which it might have exacted from them. 

I have endeavoured to -prove, that the meritorious 
cause of our justification before God is not our own 
righteousness, but the righteousness of Christ. Works 
are excluded in every form. No qualification is sought 


Eph. i. 3. +2Sam. xix. 19. Ps. evi. 31. || Philem. 18. | for or regarded in the sinner; God looks upon him as 
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utterly unworthy in himself, and shows favour to him 
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solely for the sake of Christ, in wh 
. Thus his design is accomplished, th: 
glory in his presence.”’* There i h 
tified person the shadow of a g) on which he 
_ might claim any honour to himself, or pretence that 
he had acted a subordinate part in his salvation, as 
we shall see more fully in the next lecture, when we 


y- 


m he believes. 
10 flesh should 
left to the jus- 


consider faith as the appointed means of obtaining this. 


privilege. ; 

The Scripture declares, that we are ‘ justified freely 
by grace, through the redemption that is in Jesus 
Christ.” It would be granted, it might be said, that 
we are justified by grace, if God pardoned our sins. 
upon our repentance without an atonement, and ac- 
cepted our imperfect instead of perfect obedience. 
But how does grace appear according to the doctrine 
which has now. been delivered? The blessing is 
strictly due to us; the full price has been paid for it; 
and, properly, justification should be considered as an 
act of justice. But to this objection the answer is 
easy. In one view, God is just when he justifies the 
ungodly man who believes in Jesus ; for every demand 
upon him has been satisfied, and, consequently, the 
privilege could no more be withheld from him, than a 


discharge can be withheld from a debtor after his. 


surety has made full payment of his debt. But, let it 
* be remembered, that those who are justified possess in 
themselves no claim to the blessing. ‘They have made 
no atonement for their sins, and performed no obedience 
to entitle them tothe reward. They did not even pro- 
vide a surety to do for them what they could not do 


for themselves; but God called him to the office. » In: 


every view, they are utterly unworthy of his favour; 
and hence, although their justification may be an act 
of justice in respect of the Saviour, it is an act of pure 
grace in respect of them. They are merely recipients 
of a ptivilege, which was obtained for them without 
their concurrence, and for which they give nothing in 
exchange. They are freely forgiven and accepted, and 
are thus laid under eternal obligations. Of this they 
are deeply sensible; and, accordingly, say with the 
Psalmist, ‘* Not unto us, O Lord, not unto us; but 


unto thy name give glory, for thy mercy, and for thy, 


truth’s sake.’ 

A question has been proposed, which is of no prac- 
tical use, and has been dictated by idle speculation 
and vain curiosity, Whether the whole righteousness 
of Christ is imputed to every believer, or only so 
much of it as will answer all the demands of the law 
upon him? _ If we must answer this question, we may 
do so by asking another: Whether, whena surety pays 
the debt of twenty persons at the same time, the whole 
sum is reckoned to each individual, or only that part 
of it which corresponds to the sum which he owed to 
his creditor? It is possible that this question might 
be perplexed with a variety of refinements and subtile 
distinctions; but it would not be worth while to be- 
-stow a moment’s attention upon them. It is of no 
consequence what sentiments men adopt upon a point 
of this nature. It is not in such niceties that true 
wisdom consists. The inquiry will appear exceedingly 
uninteresting to a sinner who is anxious to learn how 
he may obtain peace with his offended Creator; and 
he will be content to know in general, that, if he be- 
lieve in Jesus Christ, he shall enjoy the full benefit of 
his mediation. 

I conelude with two quotations from the fathers. 
The first is taken from the writings of Justin Martyr; 
and in the following words, from his epistle to Diogne- 
tus, the doctrine of justification through the righteous- 
ness of Christ is concisely and perspicuously deliy- 
ered: ‘*God gave his own Sona ransom for us, the 
holy one for the transgressors, the innocent for the 
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wicked, the righteous for the unrighteous, the incor- 
tuptible for the corruptible, the immortal for the mor- 
tal.. For what else could cover our sins but his 
righteousness? In whom could we transgressors and 
ungodly be justified, but only in the Son of God? O 
sweet exchange! O unsearchable contrivance! that 
the transgressions of many should be hidden in one 
righteous person, and the righteousness of one should 
justify many transgréssors!”’ 

I shall add a quotation from Chrysostom on the 
fifth chapter of the second epistle to the Corinthians. 
‘¢ He hath made him to be sin for us, who knew no 
sin, that we might be made the righteousness of God 
in him.” ** What mind can represent these things ? 
He made the righteous one a sinner, that he might 
make the sinners righteous. 
he says, but something much "greater. He does not 
say he made him a sinner, but sin; not only him who 
had not sinned, but who did not know sin, that we 
might be made, not righteous, but righteousness, and 
the righteousness of God. For this is the righteous- 
ness of God, when we are justified not by works, for 
in this case it is necessary that there should be no spot 
in them, but by grace, in the blotting out of all sin. 
This does not permit us to be lifted up, because God 
freely gives us all, and teaches us the greatness of 
the gift; for the former righteousness is that of the 
law and of works, but this is the righteousness of God.” 
From these passages it appears, that, although the 
fathers do not. always express themselves with the 
same accuracy as modern theologians, whom contro- 
versial discussion has led to a more careful selection 
of language, yet the scriptural doctrine of justifica- 


tion was understood and taught, long before the days- 


of Luther and Calvin. 


——. 


LECTURE LXXI.° 
JUSTIFICATION. : 


Office of Faith in Justification—Whether it precedes or fol- 
lows Justification—Definition of it—Faith not the Ground or 
Condition of Justification, but the Instrument of Partaking 
of it—The Relation of Repentance and Good Works to Jus- 
tification. : : : 


Auruouen Jesus Christ fulfilled the righteousness 
of the law during his abode upon earth, yet those for 
whom he acted-as a surety, are not immediately deliv- 
ered from the guilt of their sins, and restored to the fa- 
vour of God. ‘They are born children of wrath as well 
as others, and they sometimes continue for many years 
in a state of condemnation. The righteousness of the 
Redeemer is not of avail to them till it is applied. I 
proceed to speak of its application, and remark that, 
while it is revealed and brought near to us in the Gos- 
pel, faith is the means by which it is received, or by 
which we obtain such an interest in it as to be accepted 
in the sight of God. God “‘justifieth the ungodly that 
believeth in Jesus.” = 

But before I consider the office of faith in justifica- 
tion, it is necessary to attend to the question, whether 
we are justified before faith or after it; or, “¢ whether 
the act of God imputing the righteousness of Christ to 
us, or our receiving it by faith, be first in the order of 
nature.”? The question will probably astonish you; 
but it has actually engaged the attention of some thec- 
logians, and given rise to much discussion and meta- 
physical argumentation. ‘Those who aim at being ex- 
ceedingly aceurate and consummately orthodox, main- 
tain, ‘‘ that justification, as it is the act of God, is, in 
the order of nature, antecedent to our faith; and, that 
our faith is antecedent to it, a8 it is passively received 
into, and terminated on, our conscience.’?~ The last 


Rather this is not what — 
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‘words I do not well understand; but, if they have any 
meaning it must be, that the assurance of our justifica- 
tion, and the peace of conscience which flows from it, 
are pesterior to faith. But surely, if men would allow 
themselves to think, they would see that this assurance 
is not justification, but a fruit or consequence of it. It 
follows from this theory, that what has been always 
understood by justification, is not. that which is*spoken 
of in the Scriptures when we are said to be justified 
by faith, but a certain state of mind closely connected 
with it. It is not the sentence of God pronounced up- 
on the sinner, but his knowledge and experience of the 
sentence. It would seem, then, that we have been all 
along in an error; and that, while we supposed that 
we became righteous by faith, and gave credit to the 
Scriptures, which told us that righteousness would be 
imputed to us if we believed, the matter is transacted 
in a different manner. We become righteous without 
faith; righteousness is imputed to us before we_be- 
lieve. 

The principal argument by which this opinion is 
supported, is, that faith is a fruit of the Spirit, and that 
the Spirit cannot be given to men while they are under 
the curse of the law, which is not repealed till they are 
actually justified. The curse is an impenetrable bar- 
rier in the way of all gracigus communications. But 
although this seems to be logical reasoning, there are 
two reasons why I deem it inconclusive. The first is, 
that, notwithstanding their subjection to the curse, God 
did love men, and bestow upon them the unspeakable 
gift of his Son. I should wish to'know what there is 
peculiar in the gift of the Spirit, which should hinder 
God from giving him till the curse is removed ;_ or how 
it comes to pass that, while men were under the guilt 
of sin, God might send his Son to die for them, but 
cannot send his Spirit to infuse life into their souls. 
The second reason is, that no reasoning, however 
plausible, can support any theory in opposition to 
Scripture. If the Scripture declares, that we are ‘‘ jus- 
tified by faith ;” that righteousness is imputed to those 


_ who believé; and calls the righteousness of Christ, 


‘‘the righteousness which is by faith,” plainly signi- 
fying that faith is antecedent ; what right has any man 
to core forward and tell me, that I should beware of 
being misled by this language, for that this is not the 
true order of things? God stands in no need of the 
counsels of men to direct him how to proceed. He 
knows what he may do consistently with his own 


character, and the moral constitution of the universe. 


If he has said, that he justifies a sinnet by faith, what 
signify all the minute reasonings of puny mortals, 
which go’ to prove that this is impossible, because 
there is a sentence against the sinner which must be 
reversed before the Spirit is given? Did not God know 
of this difficulty ? or, knowing it, did he express him- 
self as if it did not exist? It were well if, in such 
matters, the interpreters of Scripture would lay aside 
their logic, and exercise a’ humble faith, assenting to 
vhat is revealed without obtruding their corrections 
and twisting every thing into an agreement with their 
systems. And let us all learn to derive our sentiments 
in religion, not from the subtilties of scholastic divines 
and their imitators in modern times, but from the wri- 
tings of the prophets and apostles, whose language, 
if it should appear to some men not properly guarded, 
is, however, such as they were directed to use by the 
Spirit of inspiration. 

The opinion which I have endeavoured to expose, 
is hyper-orthedoxy, As it is contrary to the uniform 
language of the Seriptures, so it is at variance with the 
doctrine’ of our church, which teaches “us, that the 
righteousness of Christ is reeeived by faith; that 
‘faith is the instrument of justification ;’’* and that, 
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although « God d 


id did, from all eternity, decree to justify 
the elect; and C 


thrist did, in the fulness of time, dic 
for their sins, and rise again for their justification ; 
nevertheless, ‘th are not justified, until the Holy 
Spirit doth in. due time actually apply Christ unto 
them.’’* a 
Of the faith by which we are justified, such a defi- 
nition has been sometimes given as entirely overthrows' 
the doctrine which we have laboured to establish. Itis 
represented not only as a living faith which works by 
love, but as formally comprehending good works. — It 
justifies us not as faith, or-a reliance upon Christ, but 
as operative in the perfermance of our duty, and is 
another name for believing obedience. . As this defini- 
tion is inconsistent with the known-and° established 
use of the term, so it confounds faith and works, which 
the Scriptures most carefully distinguish and oppose 
to each other in justification, and it renders some of 
their declarations on the subject unmeaning and ab- 
surd. If faith signifies believing obedience, they are 
convertible terms, and the one may therefore be sub- 
stituted for the other. Let us then make the exchange 
in the following passage from the Epistle of James, 
and observe what is the result: ** Show me thy faith 
without thy works, and I will show thee my faith by 


my works.’’+ Observe how the sentence runs. ‘ Show * 


me thy obedience without thy obedience, and I will 
show thee my obedience by my obedience.’ A most 
wonderful species of demonstration, surely! and wor- 
thy to be proposed with great solemnity by an inspired 
apostle! In other passages, the substitution of obe- 
dience for faith, would produce an equally ridiculous’ 
effect. 

Justifying faith has been defined to be a persuasion 
that Christ died for us.in particular, and that our sins 
are forgiven. I have already shown that this view of 
it isa mistake. Nothing is the object of faith but 
what is revealed. But there is no revelation in the 
Scriptures that Christ died for any man in particular, 
and that his sins are forgiven; and, therefore, to believe 
these propositions in the first instance, would be down- 
right presumption. Besides, if this were a just defini- 
tion of faith, if this persuasion entered into its essence, 
every man would be an unbeliever who never possessed 
this persuasion, and the moment he lost it would fall 
from faith. How many of the people of God would be 
thus excluded from his favour! how few would be in 
a state of grace! It is not a fair way to evade this 
difficulty, to say, that faith, like all the other graces, is 
imperfect, and that the exercise of it may be suspended. 
However imperfect any thing may be, its essence-al- 
ways remains ; and to talk of suspending what is essen- 
tial to it, is in fact to say that it is annihilated. 

I have shown you, in a former lecture,t that justify- 
ing faith is not only an assent to the testimony of God 
concerning his Son, but the relianee of the soul upon 
his atonement and righteousness as the only ground of 
acceptance with’God. 


unto righteousness.”’|| Ishall not resume the illustra- 


“ With the heart man believeth - 


tion of this point, but shall proceed to state what is the — 


office of faith in the justification of a sinner. Now, 


faith may be considered as itself our justifying righte- 


ousness ; or as the condition of our justification; or as 
the means, and, as it has been often called, the instru- 
ment, by which we’ become partakers of this blessing. 

To suppose that faith itself is our justifying righte- 
ousness, would be to contradict the language of Scrip- 
ture, in which we are said to be justified by, or through, 
faith; an expression which merely imports, that it is 
soméhow connected with the enjoyment: of the privi- 
lege. None, indeed, will maintain that faith is our 
justifying righteousness, but those who, contrary to 
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tion from works, have first assumed that it is compre- 
‘hensive of obedience: It may seem to favour this opi- 
nion, that it is said of Abraham, thathe ‘believed God, 
and it was counted unto him for righteousness.”’* ‘The 
expression is remarkable, and is not without difficulty. 
The meaning of it, we are confidently told, is, that his 
faith was accepted as his justifying righteousness ; that, 
“by mere favour, God valued it as equal to a complete 
performance of his duties, and rewarded him as if he 
had been a righteous person.’’> It would be well if 
those who use this language, would tell us plainly 
what they mean by faith; whether it is a simple reli- 
ance upon the merit of Christ to the exclusion of works, 


the obvious meaning of the word med s constant distine- 


or such a belief in him as is accompanied with. works- 


and derives its efficacy from them. Jf they speak of 
faith in the latter sense, as their sentiments on other 
occasions would lead us to think, their doctrine is re- 
futed by the arguments by which it was formerly 
proved, that we are not justified by sincere obedience 
to a new law of grace which God is supposed to have 
given tous. Butif they refer to faith alone, and, at 
the same time, deny that the righteousness of Christ is 
imputed, they must maintain that this single act is ac- 
cepted instead of obedience in general, and on the 
ground of it a sinner is pronounced to be righteous. 
Is it possible that any man really believes -that faith, 
thus disjointed from all works, is equivalent, in the 
Divine estimation, to the whole obedience which we 
originally owed? _Whatever some may believe, it is 
certain that this faith is the’act of the sinner. It is his 
obedience to a law requiring faith, and is therefore a 
work as much as any other duty. How, then, are we 
to understand the words of the Apostle, ‘To him that 
worketh not, but believeth on ‘him that justifieth the 
ungodly, his faith is counted for righteousness.”{ He 
evidently speaks of faith and works as directly opposed 
to each other in our justification, According. to this 
opinion, however, they are not opposed, but while all 
other works are excluded, one work, namely faith, is 
retained ; so that. Paul should have said, **To him who 
omits all works but one, that work is counted for righte- 
ousness.”” But he has said no such thing, and we are 
certain never intended to say it; for his design was to 
prove, that all works are excluded, without a single 
exception, and that we are justified by faith, not as 
“constituting our righteousness, but as receiving the 
righteousness of Christ. No unprejudiced man who 
had read his writings, ever doubted that this was his 
desion. When we reflect, that he expressly declares 
that Christ is made righteousness to us, that we are 
made righteous by his obedience, and that righteous- 
ness is imputed to us without works, we cannot sup- 
pose for a moment that, the true meaning of the passage 
before us is, that faith itself is our justifying righteous- 
ness. Fair criticism requires, that a singular expres- 
sion should be explained in consistency with the gen- 
eral sentiments of the book in which it occurs. — By 
this rule, we must understand the words, * faith is 
imputed for richteousness,”? in consistency with Paul’s 
uniform doctrine, that a sinner is just before God only 
in the righteousness of Christ, and must admit that 
here he uses a metonymy by which the efficient is put 
for the effect, or the instrument for the end accomplished 
by it. Abraham’s faith was imputed for righteousness; 
that is, he obtained by it a righteousness, on the ground 
of which God justifies the ungodly. We are sure that 
this was the fact; and we are sure, therefore, that this 
is what the apostle intended to express. 

Again, Faith may be considered as the condition 
our justification, ’as it has been sometimes called; but 
whether with propriety, may be doubted. — If, by con- 
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dition, is meant that which is required to the enjoy- 
ment of a blessing, that which must precede it in the 
order of time or of nature, it may be truly said, that 
faith is the condition of justification, because nothing 
more is intended than to express, in different words, 
the uniform doctrine of Scripture, that we are justified 
by faith. But the ‘condition’ of any thing usually 
signifies that. which, being done, gives us a right 
or title to it, because it possesses either intrinsic or 
conventional merit. To call faith, in this sense, the 
condition of our justification, would be worse than in- 
accurate ; it would introduce human merit to the dis- 
honour of Divine grace, and overthrow the doctrine so 
clearly taught‘in the New Testament. The term, con- 
dition, should therefore be avoided, because it is calcu- 


lated to mislead the ignorant by suggesting ideas con- 


trary to the truth of the gospel. 

In the last place, Faith may be considered as the 
means or instrument of justification. The latter term 
especially has been frequently employed; and as both 
are of human origin, they have no other claim .to be 
preferred but what arises from their fitness to express 
the office of faith. As a certain influence is ascribed to 
it in the justification of a sinner, and, at the same time, 
it is not the meritorious cause nor properly the condi- 
tion, either of the terms conveys the idea of the part 
which it acts in this important affair. Those who be- 
lieve in Christ are said to receive him, and faith is the 
instrument by which he is received.. It is the hand 
with which we take the gift, which God freely bestows. 
Whatever term we use, the sole office of faith is to put 
us in possession of the righteousness of our Redeemer, 
not in the way of merit, but by a simple acceptance of 
it as presented and offered to us in the gospel. 

It was the will of God that we should not be im- 
mediately justified on the ground of the obedience and 
death of his Son in our room, but that:some act of our 
minds should precede the application of his merits to 
us. Ina case of suretyship, the three following things 
are necessary: first, that the surety be willing to en- 
gage; secondly, that the person to whom the debt or 
service is owing be willing to aecept of him instead 
of the principal; and thirdly, that the person for whom 
he becomes bound, consent that he should act for him. 


God was willing to accept of Christ as the substitute , 


of sinners; Christ was willing to come under our ob- 
ligations; and al] that was farther necessary, was, 
that we should consent to his undertaking them. Our 
consent, indeed, was not necessary to his entering 
upon his office, nor was it possible that it could he 
given, as he assumed it before we existed; but it was 
necessary to, our participation of the benefits of his 
suretyship. This consent is given by faith, which is 
our cordial approbation of his substitution and vica- 
rious righteousness.. And the reason of requiring 
faith will be evident, if we reflect, that, without this 
act of our minds, we could not conceive the effect of 
his suretyship. to be communicated to us; for, how 
could.a righteousness be imputed to us, or accounted 
ours, which we did not desire, and which we refused 
to accept ? ; 

We may.cbserve how well adapted faith is to pro- 
mote the great design of Ged in the justification of 
sinners, the glory of his grace. Between grace and 
works, there is an irreconcilable opposition, and the 
admission of the one involves the exclusion of the 
other. If we are justified by works, we are not justi- 
fied freely; and the honour of grace, which gives 
without money and without price, is Impaired.. This 
would have been the effect if any act of ours had been 
made the condition of our justification, if we had been 
pardoned. on account of eur repentance and reforma- 
tion, and restored to the favour of God on account of 
our love to him and sincere obedience to his law. But 


‘hy the appointment of faith, the glory of grace is fully 
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displayed. It cannot be supposed, that a poor man 
has any merit in taking the alms which are presented 
to him without his solicitation. Itis not his aecep- 
tance which gives him a right to enjoy them, but the 
offer made by his charitable neighbour. It. cannot be 
supposed that there is any merit in consenting that 
Christ should perform for us what we could not 
perform for ourselves; any merit in relying on his 
obedience and sufferings, and acknowledging that there 
is nothing in ourselves which could recommend us to 
God. This consent to the suretyship of Christ, this 
dependence on his righteousness, is the essence of 
justifying faith. The wisdom of God is manifest in 
this constitution, which takes away ffom man every 
ground of boasting, abases his pride, and leads him to 
give all the praise to the true Author of salvation. 
Having saved us by his own arm, he makes it bare, 
if I may speak so, stretches it out openly, to make 
all men see that by it alone the mighty work was 
achieved. ‘'I'o the sinner nothing is left but to receive, 
with profound humility and gratitude, the precious 
gift which God most freely bestows. There is an 
express acknowledgment in the exercise of faith, that 
there is no goodness in himself for which God should 
be favourable to him; and he says, ‘Surely in the 
Lord have I righteousness and strength.’’* 

It may be added, that faith is not of ourselves, but 
“is the gift of God.”+. As if it were not enough to 
exclude works of every kind, and to appoint faith to 
be the means of obtaining an interest in Christ, lest 
we should boast of faith itself, through our strong 
natural disposition to set an undue value upon every 
thing which belongs to us, it is declared to be a gift, 
to the acquisition of which we contribute nothing, in 
the communication of which to us we are passive, and 
in exercising which we do not exert our own strength, 
but act in consequence of being acted upon by super- 
natural power. The glory of our salvation is thus 
appropriated to God.without any deduction. It is his 
province to give all, and ours to receive all. 

It remains to inquire whether any place should be 
assigned to repentance in our justification; and the 
inquiry is the more necessary, because nothing is 
more common than to speak of it as if it were the 
condition upon which the enjoyment of this blessing 
is suspended. It is supposed that Christ died * to 
give our sorrows weight,” or to render our repentance 
efficacious; language which imports, that through his 
mediation repentance is accepted as a sort of satisfac- 
tion for our sins, or as a reason why- they should be 
pardoned. All our former reasoning tends to show 
that this opinion is erroneous. If all works are ex- 
cluded from being the ground of our justification, 
repentance is not to be exempted. In refuting this 
opl ome make use of this argument, that re- 
p e cannot be the condition of pardon, because 
the former does not go before but follows the latter ; 
they think, that till a man believe in Christ and con- 
sequently be justified, he cannot truly repent. I shall 
not enter at present into the controversy respecting the 
order of these two graces, although it would be easy 
to show that those, who plas justifying faith first, 
are encountered by difficulties and objections, which 
are not soho y removed by a hypothesis founded 
on what they conceive to be the necessary arrangement 
of Divine operations in the application of redemp- 
tion, vet while they profess the highest vener- 


ation for standards of our Church, do not always 
conform to their language, but take the liberty in par- 
ticular instances, to make use of a corrected, and, in 
their judgment, a more accurate phraseology. Let 
our standards be altered if they are wrong, but let not 
those who are most zealous to maintain-their integrity, 
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and reject any proposal of change, practise, without 
avowing it, what they openly denounce as a crime. 
“« Although repentance,”’ says our Confession of Faith, 
“be not to be rested in, as any satisfaction for sin, or 
any cause of the pardon thereof, which is the act of 
God’s free grace in Christ, yet is it of such necessity 
to all sinners, that none may expect pardon without 
it.”’* Not only is it asserted in general, that an im- 
penitent sinner cannot be pardoned, but it is expressly 
stated that before he is pardoned he must cease to be 
impenitent. Whatever may be the order of faith and 
repentance, both must exist in the mind of the sinner 
who is justified; and indeed it is impossible to eon- 
ceive any man to believe in Christ, without being 
duly affected with a sense of sin, of its vileness as 
well as of its guilt. He who is pardoned is a pen- 
itent like the publican in the parable, who said, ** God 
be merciful to me a sinner;” he is not pardoned, how- 
ever, for his repentance; but, as our Confession affirms, 
by an “act of God’s free grace in Christ.” God has 
no respect to his penitence as the cause for which he 
receives him into favour, but solely to the atonement 
and obedience of his Surety. 

It may be objected, that, although the Scriptures do 
in many places speak as if we were justified by faith 
alone, yet there are other passages which appear to 
favour the doctrine of justification by works. It is 
said for example, that men shall be finally judged 
‘according to their works ;’’+ and our Lord represents 
the general judgment as proceeding upon this ground, 
when to the sentence pronounced upon the righteous 
he subjoins an enumeration of their deeds of charity 
as the reason of it: ‘“ For I was an hungered and ye 
gave me meat; I was thirsty and ye gave me drink,” { 
&e. But, besides that one part of Scripture should 
be explained consistently with another, and particu- 
lar oceasional expressions should be understood ac- 
cording to the general tenor of its doctrine, the ap- 
parent difficulty will vanish if we reflect upon the 
design of the judgment. Had nothing been intended 
except the distribution of rewards and punishments, 
this might have been accomplished without the pub- 
licity and solemnity of the grand assize ; but the pur- 
pose of an assembly of the human race, of their ar-, 
rangement in two divisions, and of the other pro- 
ceedings of tlie great day, is to reveal the righteo 
ness of God. It is to convince all, that the Judge o 
all the earth does right, by an open display of his jus- 
tice. For this end, it is necessary that the works of 


the righteous should be brought forward to view, as ° 


well as those of the wicked; for something would be. 
wanting to complete the transaction, if the’ sentence 
in the case of the latter were proved to be just by a 
detail of their crimes, but in the case of th er 
were founded only on their faith. The te ferme 
indeed, would be valid; bu faith is an aet of the 
mind, although known to God it is unkn to alt 
other beings, unless it be made manifest by its fruits. 
Now, as the object of the judgment is not merely to 
exercise justice, but to convince all the spectators of 
the awful scene that it is exercised, it is necessa) 


that some sensible proof should be produced, which — 


shal] leave no doubt in their minds that those on the 
right hand were entitled to the happiness to whieh 
they are adjudged. Their good works will constitute 
this proof, not as being the ground of their title, but 


as the evidence that they are possessed of that faith to — 


which eternal life was promised, because it was the 
inted means of uniting them to the Saviour. This 
reason why their works will be referred to 
dgment; and in this way we must account for 
the fact, if we would not set one part of Scripture at 
variance with another. Men will be judged according 


® 
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to their works; or a sentence -will be passed upon 
them according to their state and character, of which 
their works will be the evidence. EER 

There is another passage in which good works may 
seem. to be represented as the foundation of our title 

toheaven. ‘ Blessed are they that do his command- 
ments, that—iva—they may have right—ouc1a—to the 
sree of life, and may enter in through the gates into the 
eity.”* EZougie, which is rendered right, is a word 
which bears a variety of senses,and may be translated 
power, authority, liberty, privilege. It does not ne- 
cessarily convey the idea of right, in the common ac- 
ceptation of the term; it may be understood simply to 
mean, that those whodo the commandments shall have 
access to the tree of life, or shall enjoy the privilege 
of access to it. ‘The meanings of the conjunction iva, 
translated that, are also numerous. It denotes the final 
cause, or that for which any thing is done, or merely 
the event and issue of a thing, or it is used for the 
Simple purpose of explanation: ‘Blessed are they 
_ that do his commandments.’ How does this appear 2 
. “They shall have access to the tree of life.”? Blea--4. 
are they who obey in the hope of oterual_ life, for 
“eternal life shall be their gravious reward. .This shall 
be the happy result. In the preceding context, our 
__ Lord declares, ‘‘ that. he will come quickly, and that 
his reward is with him, to give every man according 
as his work shall be.”t Then follows the illustra- 
tion. ‘The righteous shall be admitted into the ce- 
lestial city and partake of all its delights ; but the 
wicked shall be excluded from it, ‘* dogs, and sorcer- 
ers, and whoremongers, and murderers, and idolaters, 
and whosoever loveth and maketh a lie’’t When 
the passage is thus explained, there is no diffieulty 
in it. It merely states the happiness of those who 
obey in the hope of eternal life, the great motive pro- 
posed in the gospel to excite and encourage us, for 
their labour shall not be in vain. It points out the 
‘character of the persons for whom future felicity is re- 
~ Served. 2h 

The principal difficulty arises from the Epistle of 
James, who seems to teach a different doctrine from 
that_of Paul, when he-says, ‘ Ye see how that by 
works ee is justified, and not by. faith only.’ || 
But that the contradiction is real, we cannot admit, 
without supposing that one of them was a false teacher; 
and we must therefore use our endeavours to reconcile 
them; as we are certain that the Spirit of God,-by 
whom both were inspired, could not deliver contra- 

_dietory oracles. Some pretend that Paul is an obscure 
writer, and that on this account we should give the 
‘preference to James. We know the cause of ‘the 
complaints against the style and reasoning of the 
former.’ His doctrine is peculiarly offensive to self- 
righteous men; and they are eager to invalidate the 
aw ity of a teacher, who tells many plain and morti- 
fying truths concerniggtbe depravity of human nature, 
the msufficiency of our works, and the absolute neces- 

* sity cen entire dependence upon the righteousness 
of Christ. estes 

In-order to show that the difference between the two 
Apostles is only apparent, and that their writings per- 
fectly harmonize, I request your attention to,the follow- 
ing remarks. - ; 

First, Paul and James had not the same design in 
view. From the Epistles of Paul to the Romans and 
Galatians; it appears to have been his design to show, 
that a sinner is pardoned, and-accepted, and entitled to 
heaven, not on account of his works, but through faith 
in the blood of Christ and the imputation of his right- 

~ eousriess. - And the reason why he insisted so much 
“upon this doctrine, was, that it is a fundamental article 


by certain teachers, who affirmed that men are saved 
by the righteousness of the law. .. James had a differ- 
ent object in view. He does not enter upon the con- 
sideration of the plan, by which a sinner is justified 
before God, but sets himself to oppose the improper 
use which has been made of the doctrine of salvation 
by grace. It appears that some, misunderstanding 
what was said concerning faith, had imagined that 
We are justified by a bare-assent to the gospel, or 
that faith consisted in an orthodox belief. To the 
carnally minded this was a very acceptable notion, as 
it followed, that they might hope for eternal life al- 
though they continued in sin. Thus they turned the 
grace of God into lasciviousness. In opposition to a 
system which was subversive of all religion, the apostle 
maintains that good works are required from every 
disciple of Chiiend that nothing was more vain 
than for men to pretend that they were justified, while 
their faith was manifestly of such a nature as to leave 
them in a state of alienation-from God. In a word, 
his design is »s+ ¢e informs of man how he shall ob- 
vain, cue favour of God, but to convince him, that if his 
faith is barren and dead he is inastate of condemna- 
tion, notwithstanding his profession and his hopes. 

I remark, in the second place, That Paul and James 
do not speak of the same faith. Hence, although they 
ascribe different things to faith, although by the ohe it 
is represented as-alone the instrument of our justifica- 
tion, and by the other as ineffectual without works, 
there is no contradiction in their writings, because they 
do not refer to the same subject. The faith which, 
according to Paul, is the instrument of our justification, 
is a. fruit of the Spirit, the faith:which is elsewhere 
termed ‘‘ the faith of God’s elect,” “‘ precious faith,’’* 
wrought in us by the power which raised Jesus Christ 
fromthe grave; a living and active principle which 
purifies the heart and excites to universal obedience. 
But to the faith of which James speaks, these characters 
and exercises cannot be ascribed. ‘The reason, indeed, 
why he affirms that men cannot be saved by it, is, that 
these properties do not belong toit. It is a dead faith, 
a body without the soul, a faith which is exhausted in 
an empty profession, and which he therefore compares 
to the inefficient charity which entertains the hungry 
and naked with compassionate words, but neither feeds 
nor clothes them. Such being the marked and essen- 
tial difference between these two kinds of faith, there 
is no inconsistency in ascribing justification.to the one, 
and denying it-to the other... “If one,” says an-emi- 
nent divine, ‘‘affirms that fire will burn, and another 


one intends real fire, and the other only that which is 
painted.” : 

The last remark which I shall make, is still more 
conclusive, namely, that Paul and James do not.speak 
of the same justification. Paul, as we have 
discusses the important question, How we are ji 
fied before God, how we obtain the pardon of our sins, 
and acceptance? and he assigns these privileges * to 
grace reigning through righteousness unto.eternal life, 
by Jesus Christ our Lord.’ | . The inquiry of James 
relates to the kind of fazth by which we are justified, 
and to the way.in which Reation et to be genuine. 


It does not treat of justi on before God, but of 
justification before men. — asks, How other men 
shall know that we are justified? and answers, that 
they will know it by our works. That this is not a 
gratuitous assumption for the purpose of evading 2 
difficulty, but is the-true meaning of justification in 
the epistle of James, is evident from the imstances to 
which he appeals. The first. is Abraham; concerning 
whom he says, “ Was not Abraham our father justi- 


of the Christian religion, and was strenuously opposed | fied by works, when he had offered. [saac his son upon 
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denies it, there is no contradiction between them, whilst - 
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ihe altar? Seest thou how faith wrought with his 
And 
the Scripture was fulfilled which saith, Abraham be- 
lieved God, and it was imputed unto him for righteous- 
ness; and he was called the friend of God.’’* It de- 


works, and by works was faith made perfect ? 


serves attention, that, while Abraham is said to have 
been justified by works, the Scripture is represented as 
fulfilled which affirms, that faith was imputed unto 
him for righteousness. 
tradictory ; and they would be so if the apostle were 


speaking of his justification before God, because it 


would be attributed to two opposite causes, to works 
and to faith. But,.if we consider him as referring to 
the justification of Abraham before men, the apparent 
contradiction will be removed, and this will be the 
meaning of the passage: ‘* Wh braham_ believed 
in God, righteousness was impu him, and he was 
justified. This, however, was a secret transaction, 
known only to God and to his own conscience. But 
when he offered Isaac upon the altar, it was manifested 
to others ; fur this high aut uf ubvaicnse domonstrated 
that he was possessed of the living faith, to wnicn uc 
promise of salvation is made.” To confirm this in- 
terpretation of the passage, let it be observed, that this 
justification of Abraham is said to have taken place 
at the time when he obeyed the command of God, to 
offer up in sacrifice his only-begotten son. Yet the 
Scripture declares that, thirty years before, as we learn 
from the fifteenth chapter of Genesis, he was justified 
by faith. But men are not twice justified. by faith ; 
and the inference is therefore unavoidable, that this 


second justification must relate to a-different transac- | ‘ 


tion,—his justification before men, the manifestation 
of the sincerity of his faith, and, consequently, of his 
acceptance with God; for faith can be shown only by 
our works. And thus you perceive in what sense his 
faith was made perfect by works. They did not sup- 
ply any defect in it, and concur with it to recommend 
him to the favour of God; but they proved it to be 
perfect, or to be not a speculative opinion or listless 

ssent, but a full and practical persuasion of the truth. 

he second instance which he produces, is Rahab: 
‘** Likewise also was not Rahab the harlot justified by 
works, when she had received the messengers, and 
had sent them out another way ?’’t+ In the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, we are informed that-she received them 
by faith.t How she came to the knowledge of Jeho- 
vah, the sacred historian has not told us; but it is 
certain that she did believe in him; and, because she 
believed in him, received the Israelitish spies into her 
house. She was therefore justified before their arrival, 
Hence, her justification by works must signify, as in 
the case of Abraham, the manifestation of her faith. 
By them she was justified before men, or proved to be 
a believer; but she was justified before God prior to 


_ the ormance of them. 
we consider that Paul and James had differ- 


ent designs, and that they speak of different kinds of 


faith and justification, we perceive that, notwithstand- 
ing-an apparent discrepancy, the doctrine of the one 
perfectly harmonizes with»that of the other. When 
James affirms, that “ by works a man is justified, and 
not by faith only,”’|| he not contradict Paul, who 
asserts, that ‘we are fied by faith without the 
deeds of the law;”§ he simply lays down this impor- 
tant proposition, that it is not by a‘ simple profession 
of faith” that we 

favour with God, but by a profession ‘accompanied by 
such good works as evince its sincerity. ‘Yea, a 
man may say, Thou hast faith, and I have works: 
show me thy faith without thy works, and I will show 
thee my faith by my works.’ No person of common 
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can know a man to be in a state of 
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understanding, and common candour, would charge 
two modern Divines with contradicting each other, if 
to the question, How are we justified before God ? 
the one should answer, By faith; and to the question, 
How are we justified before men, or proved to be 
genuine believers? the other ‘should answer, By 
works. It requires little sagacity to perceive, and 
only a little honesty to acknowledge, that, if» Paul 


and James speak‘of the» same subject, it is utterly . 


impossible fo reconcile them. The one or the other 
must be in an error; and, consequently, the one or the 
other must be erased from the list of the apostles, un- 
less, with Unitarians, we will venture to deny their in- 
spiration, and boldly maintain that they were liable te 
mistakes like other men. Had Paul and James been 
understood by the primitive Christians to treat of the 
same justification, their Epistles would not have been 
both received as divine. ‘The one or the other would 
have been rejected. If two writings had appeared, in 


one of which it was affirmed that there are three per-_ 


sons in the Godhead, and in the other that there is 


valy eno person, both could not have been admitted - 


into the Cauun, but the latter would have been pro- 
nounced to be the work of a heretic. Doubts were en- 
tertained of the Epistle of James by some individuals, 
probably because it seemed to be at variance with the. 
doctrines of Paul; but it was received by the Jewish 
believers to whom it was addressed, as we learn from 
its insertion in the Syriac version, made, it is sup- 
posed, in the first or the beginning of the second cen 

tury ; and it has long been acknowledged by the whole 
Church as the genuine production of the apostle whose 
me it bears. 


os 


LECTURE LXXII. 
JUSTIFICATION. 


Refutation of the Objection, that the Doctrine of Justification 
by Faith is injurious to Morality. 


Against the doctrine of justification by faith without 
the works of the law, objections have been advanced, 


some of which have been already considered. It might 


have been previously expected, that it would not have 
been quietly received ; and that, mortifying as it is to 
the pride of man, it would call forth many attempts to 
set it aside, and to secure to him, if not the whole. 
honour, at least some share in the glory of his salva- 
tion. 
to more violent controversies, and been exhibited ina 
more odious light; endeavours having been used, not 
only to disprove it by direct argument, but to load it 
with consequences from which it may appe the it 
cannot be true. The consequences, indeed, which are 
adduced from a doctrine, ought not to be always ad- 
mitted as a test of its truth, for they may be unfairly 
drawn, and may be false even when to us they seem to 
be legitimate, because the subject may be obscure, and 
we may take only a partial view of it; but if it could 
be clearly shown that a doctrine leads to vice and im- 
piety, the proof would be complete that it did not ema- 


invention of men, or a suggestion of the father of lies. 
There is an objection which: has been frequent] 
urged against justification by grace, and which Paul, 
anticipating from his knowledge of the light in which 
the doctrine would be viewed by men of corrupt minds, 
has stated and refuted. The doctrine seems to wear 
an union aspect to holiness, for which some men 
profess great zeal, and would persuade us that they are 
deeply concerned for its interests. In many cases, the 


cinceey of this profession may be called a 


- 


Accordingly, no article of faith has given rise . 


nate from the source of all purity, but that it was an ~ 


Pe 
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without a breach of charity; because we find that those 
who are most eloquent in their declamations in favour 
éf good works, are not distinguished by the practice of 
them; and that frequently the only proof which they 
give of attachment to them, consists in violent invec- 
tives-against those who hold a different creed. At pre- 
sent, however, we shall confine our attention to their 
reasoning. If we are freely pardoned, they say, and 
if nothing is required of us that we should enjoy this 
blessing but to believe, this easy method of obtaining 
forgiveness will be an incitement to repeat our offences. 


May we not also be tempted to sin from the notion that, 
the more numerous our transgressions are, divine grace. 


-will-be the more glorified in passing them by? If 
good. works are not the condition of our restoration to 
the favour of God, and he is accepted who does not 
work, but believes, the most powerful inducement to 
perform them is taken away. Itis the hope of being 
benefited by his Jabours, which rouses a person to ac- 
tive exertion, No consideration can be conceived more 
effectual to excite us to obedience, than.the prospect of 
recommending ourselves to our Maker, and of being 
rewarded with a blessed immortality; but, if the prize 
is secured to us by the merit of another, nothing can 
be expected to follow but total remissness. Men, per- 
suading themselves that they are justified by faith, will 
naturally conclude that good works -are unnecessary, 
every purpose which they were intended to’accomplish 
being effected by a different expedient. They will 
think that there is no hazard in neglecting them; and 
perhaps they will deem it their duty to neglect them, 
lest they should interfere with the righteousness of 
Christ, weaken their feelings of dependence upon him, 
and create in their minds an idea of merit, by which his 
honour would be impaired. : 

This is the objection against our doctrine ; and it is 
stated, I apprehend, in all its force. Justification by 
faith, without the works of the law, is injurious to the 
interests of morality, by weakening or destroying*the 
motives to it. If the objection were well founded, if 
there were such an opposition between free justification 
and the necessity of holiness, as some men pretend, it 
would follow that our views are erroneous, and that 
what we call the Gospel of the grace of God is a licen- 
tious perversion of the truth. Paul, as we have already 
remarked, anticipated this objection; and it is not im- 
probable that it was brought forward by some disputers 
in his days. Hence arises a stfong presumption, that 
his doctrine and ours, in reference to this important arti- 
cle of religion, agree. There would have been no room 
for the objection, if he had taught that men are in any 
sense justified by works. Whatever other faults might 
have been found with his doctrine, it could not have 
been alleged that it had a tendency to set aside, the ob- 
lig'ations to duty ; and if any person had been so stupid 
as to urge this objection, Paul would not have entered 
into an elaborate train of reasoning with a view to show 
that it was inapplicable, but would have thought it 
sufficient to state anew, that, according to him, good 
works were the condition of our restoration to the 
favour of God. After having declared that, “as by the 
offence of one judgment came upon all men to con- 
demnation; even so by the righteousness of one the 
free gift came upon all men unto justification of life. 
For as by one man’s disobedience many were made 
sinners, so by the obedience of one shall many be made 
righteous ;”* after having given the same view of justi- 
fication which we have exhibited, he adds, ‘* What 

shall we say then?. Shall we continue in sin, that 
grace may abound? God forbid. How shall we, that 
are dead to sin, live any longer therein? Know ye not, 
that so many of us as were baptized into Jesus Christ 
were baptized into his death? Therefore we are burie 


* Rom. v. 18, 19. 


with him by baptism into death; that like as Christ 
was raised up from the dead by the glory of the Father, 
even so we also should walk in newness of life. For 
if we have been planted together in the likeness of his 
death, we shall be also in the likeness of his resurrec- 
‘tion: knowing this, that our old man is crucified with 


him, that the body of sin might be destroyed, that: 


henceforth we should not serve sin. For he that is 
dead is freed from sin.’’* 

. Decisive, however, as this. objection is accounted, 
and triumphantly as it is displayed as a complete refuta- 
tion of our doctrine, it is easy to show that it discovers 
rather the ignorance of those who advance it, than the 
strenoth of their cause. ‘Three things are taken for 
granted, which are grossly and palpably false. It is 
presumed, that, if good works are not necessary to the 
justification of a sinner, they are not.necessary for any 
other purpose, andy? !getnsr useless ; that justifi- 
cation and sanctification may be separated, or that a 


man may be received into the favour of God and yet 
continue unholy ; and that the doctrine of justification . 


by grace does not. supply motives of sufficient efficacy 
to insure our obedience. If the reverse of these as- 
sumptions can be proved, the objection falls to the 
ground ; and although we he justified by faith, the inte- 
rests of holiness are effectually secured. 
First, It is assumed that, unless good works are th 
condition of justification, there is no other reason.of 
sufficient efficacy to induce us to perform them. — It is 
not a little strange that this idea, should be adopted, 


especially by persons who have much to tell us con- 


cerning eternal and immutable morality, by which they 
mean, that morality is founded in the nature of things, 
is independent of time, and place, and circumstances, 


Jand is of perpetual obligation, whatever may be the 
| condition of intelligent beings. It does not well accord 


with their fine declamations concerning the intrinsic 
beauty of virtue, the satisfaction which it imparts. to the 
mind, and which more than compensates the difficulties 
and sacrifices attending the practice of it, and the dis- 


‘| interested character of a good man, who will cultivate 


virtue, for its own sake. These’ speculations: have 
vanished into air, and it is confessed by the authors of 


dation than its own charms; that it is in fact a calcula- 
tion of interest; and. that unless it hold out the pros- 
pect of solid advantage, it will have no authority upon 
“our consciences, no attractions for our hearts. Hence 
we learn what are the real- sentiments and feelings of 
the objectors, for they virtually acknowledge, that not- 
withstanding their pretended zeal for good works, they 
would not hold them in estimation were it not for their 
consequences ; that they do not set a value upon them 
for their intrinsic worth, but solely because they are the 
| means by which their own happiness will be promoted. 
This is a fair inference from their objection; for they 
_unguestionably judge from themselves, when they say, 
that, if. men are once persuaded that works are not the 
condition of eternal life, they will’ consider themselves 
as loosed from any obligation to perform them. They 
conclude that other men would act in this manner, be- 
cause they are conscious that such would be their own 


conduct. 


But although they can perceive no reason for the 


performance of good works, if they are not the merit- 
orious cause of our justification, those who have stud- 
ied the Scriptures, and imbibed their spirit, entertain 
a different opinion. ; 

Obedience to the divine law is our indispensable 
duty, without any reference to our own interest. Noth- 
ing is more contrary to reason and piety than to sup- 
pose, that moral obligation is founded on a contract 
between us and our Maker, by which we engage to 
Vet eee eS a ee 
* Rom. vi: 1—7. nt 


them that virtue requires a more substantial recommen-. 


an 
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ually reminded of the narrow contracted views froin 
which it has proceeded. . What is not immediately rez 
lated to themselves, does not fall under the contem- 
plation of the objectors. Why should ‘they glorify 
God, unless it can be shown that some benefit will ac- 
crue to them? ‘They who reason in this manner; fur- 
nish the clearest evidence that they do not understand 
the enlightened and liberal principles of genuine piety, 
and are actuated by the mercenary spirit of slaves. “It 
is certain that the spirit of a Christian would not have 
dictated the objection which we are at present refuting. 

I remark, in the last placé, that the consideration 


fulfil certain services in consideration of certain advan- 
tages. The idea assumes what is false—that we are 
independent beings, and voluntarily enter into an en- 
gagement to give what we might withhold. If God 
is the author of our existence and faculties, he has 
undoubted right to prescribe the purpose for which we 
should-use those faculties, and his will constitutes a 
permanent obligation. The reason why we should 
obey is not that we expect a recompense from him, 
but that being our Creator he is our Sovereign Lord, 
to whose commands we should implicitly bow. There 
is no doubt that a creature would be bound to obcy, 
although he knew that next moment he shonld be an- 
nihilated. . The truth is, that what we do is not obe- 
dience, unless it be done from respect to his will; for 
to obey is to execute the-orders of a_superior because 
_ they are his orders,sand not because they will! be pro- 
ductive of some advantage to tet es. And this is 
in-fact thie Consideration by which true Christians are 
influenced. ‘They think principally of their duty, re- 
garding their interest us a subordinate consideration, 
and conform to the precepts of the law because the au- 
thority which enjoins them is sacred in their eyes. 
Hence it appears, that, although good works should 
not be the condition of justification, the reason for per- 
forming them remains in all its force. . By them we 
discharge the debt of obedience which we owe to the 
Author of our Being. 

Avvain, obedience is the return which ‘is due to God 
for his innumerable favours. The objectors seem«to 
think that the expectation of new blessings is a pow- 
erful excitement to duty, but that the rernembrance of 
past blessings will have no such effect. It is acknowl- 

~ edged that men are very apt to forget the kindness of 
benefactor; but bad as human nature is,’ instances of 
gratitude are not uncommon, and many a willing ser- 
vice is performed under the influence of this feeling. 
In particular, we might calculate upon its powerful 
operation in those who have received from God the re- 
mission of their sins, and a right to eternal life, and 
whose héarts have been softened and made susceptible 
of every good impression by the Spirit of grace. 
.“ What shall I render to the Lord forall his benefits ?”’ 
is a questiofi which a justified man will naturally ask ; 
and knowing that ohedience is the most acceptable re- 
turn, “‘ he will make haste, and not delay to keep his 
commandments.” The objection makes no allowance 
for the operation of gratitude, and supposes ‘men, even 
when brought under the power of religion, to be entire- 
ly governed by selfishness. But true believers: enter 
into the spirit of the apostolic exhortation, ‘¢ Ye are 
not your own; ye are bought with a price; therefore 
glorify God in-your body, and in your spirit, which 
are God’s.’’* : 

In the next place, by obedience we glorify God, and 
recommend religion to our fellow-men: “ Herein is 
my Father glorified, that -ye bear much fruit; so shall 

yolbe my disciples.”{ While we thus pay to God 
the homage which he claims, and recognise him as a 
Being of essential purity, which is the gloryof his na- 
ture, our conduct is calculated to make an impression 
upon others, and to induce them seriously to consider 
their obligations, and to endeavour, through Divine 
assistance, to fulfil them: ‘* Let your light so shine 
before’‘men, that’ they may see your good works, and 
glorify your Father which is in heaven.”{° These are 
reasons which wil] influence those who reflect, that the 
end of all the works of God is his glory; and that as 
it is passively promoted by the inferior parts of the 
ereafion, in which his perfections are displayed, so it 
is the saered duty of intelligent beings to contribute to 
it actively, by the dedication of their faculties to his 
service. In answering the objection, we are perpet- 


is not wanting, according to the doctrine of*justifica- 
tion by faith... Although good works are not the foun- 
dation of our title to eternal life, yet they are intimate- 
ly connected with our happiness, and contribute to 
promote it. To a believer, h I 

the existence of Divine grace in his heart; of the sin- 
cerity of his faith, and consequently. of his interest in 
the favour of God. ‘‘ Hereby perceive we that we are 
of the truth, and shall assure our hearts before him.’’* 
It is his qualification for communion with God, be- 
tween whom and a creature polluted with sin there 


the light, as he is in the light, we have fellowship one- 
with another.”{ If the joys of fellowship with God 
will not excite men to their duty, the promise of hea- 
ven itself, as their reward, would have as little effect ; 
for heaven, rightly understood, is a continuation of the 
pleasures of devotion, and cannot be an object of desire 
unJess those pleasures are prized above all earthly de- 
lights. And this leads me to state, that when we- 
have abandoned the idea of good works being the con- 
dition of future happiness, there remains this strong 
reason for performing them, that they are indispensably 
neeessary to prepare us for it; for this is the law, 
from which there is no exemption, that ** without ho- 
liness, no man shall see the Lord.”+ He who trusts 
in the merit of the Saviour, feels himself impelled to 
the cultivation of holiness as powerfully as if his.title 
to heaven had depended upon it. What would a right 
to it avail if he were incapable of enjoying it? and 
what joy would the presence of God give to a man 
who was not assimilated to him.by the renovation of — 
his soul? Sin, whichis the source of our disquietudes 
and sorrows upon earth, would render us- miserable 
even in the region of blessedness. F 


serves, and which are, consequently, reasons for prac- 


them from our justification. We are not so foolish as 
to think that they are useful for nothing, because they - 
are not useful for every thing. This, howeyer, is the- 
import and the strength of the ebjection which is ad- 
vanced against our doctrine with so much confidence. 
If we are not justified by works, they may be dismiss- 
ed as superfluous. : " 
In the second place, it is taken for granted by those 
who-urge the objection, that justification and sanctifi- - 
cation may be separated, or that a man, who is receiy- 
ed into the favour of God, may continue unholy. If it 
can be shown that this supposition is false, the objee- 


Divine dispensations, we ought not to admit arbitrary 
hypotheses, but should endeavour to ascertain what is 
the established order of things. Men may conceive, 


ing sanctified, or his state’to be changed while there. 
is no change in his character, and on this ground may 
prove the dangerous consequences of maintaining the 
doctrine of justification by grace. - Here is a man who 


* 1 Cor. yi. 20. + John xv. 8. ~ { Matt. v. 16.) #1 John iii. 19. + Ibvi. 7. } Heb. xi. 14. 
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which appears to the objectors to be alone of any force to. * 
excite men to obedience, a regard to their own interest, ~ ” 


oliness is an evidence of - 


cam be no comfortable intercourse. “ If we walk in - 


tising it, we do not set aside good werks by excluding | 


tion falls to the ground. . In reasoning concerning the — 


through ignorance, a sinner to be justified without be- 
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If; then, there are so many purposes which-holiness. - _ 
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is the object of the love of God, but is in an’ unregen- 
erated state, and possesses a right to a blessed immor- 
tality, although he is living in sin. Were'this the 
true state of the case, it might be justly said of our 
doctrine, that it leads to licentiousness, and must there- 
fore have originated.in human ignorance or depravity. 
But the separation exists. only in theory, and affords 
an instance of the false alarms which men frequently 
experience from phantoms of their own imagination. 
The Scriptures represent the two blessings as close- 
ly connected, and as enjoyed at the same time: “ Ye 
are washed, ye are sanctified, ye are justified, in the 
name of the Lord Jesus, and by the Spirit of our 
God.”’* When they draw the character of justified 
persons, the description points, not only to their inter- 
est in the Divitie favour, but also to the holy exercises 
in which they are engaged: ‘+ There is no condemna- 
tion to them that are in Christ Jesus, who walk not af- 
ter the flesh, but after the Spirit;”} that is, they are 
not.carnal, but spiritual; they are not governed by the 
desires and volitions of corrupt nature, but by the prin- 
ciples of grace. It was not. the intention of the apostle 
_to state the ground on which they are exempt from 
condemnation, but to inform us of the moral qualities 
of the persons to whom this privilege belongs. To be 
under grace, and not under the law, or, in-other words, 
to he delivered from the eurse of the law and restored 
to the favour of God, is represented as a state which 
secures us from the'reigning power of sin: ‘Sim shall 
not have the dominion over you; for-ye are not under 
the law, but under grace.”{ The faith by which we 
are justified is said to bea living faith, which mani 
fests itself in holiness of life,-while the faith which is 
alone, the faith which is not productive of good works 
as its native fruit, is pronounced to be useless to its 
possessor: ‘‘ As the body without the spirit is dead, so 
faith without works is dead also.”’|| this 
The inseparable connection between justification and 
sanctification, is farther manifest from the considera- 
tion, that a sinner cannot be justified till he believe; 


and that as faith is a supernatural grace, it‘cannot exist. 


without the communication of the Spirit to the soul. 


But the Spirit; if I may be allowed to use figurative 


language, does not come alone; he brings all his gra- 
ces, or as the Scripture calls. them, his fruits along 
with him, infusing not only faith, but. also hope and 
love; and thus he sows the seeds of holiness, which 
immediately spring up and yield a rich harvest of good 
works. ‘Those who maintain-that the doctrine of justi- 
fication by faith is unfriendly to holiness, have adopted 
’ unscriptural ideas of faith. They suppose it to be a 
mere assent of the understanding to a proposition sup- 
ported by evidence, and do not seem to know, that the 
faith of which we speak, is an act which proceeds 


from a principle of spiritual life in the heart. The jns-. 


tified person was dead in trespasses and sins, but is 
-now alive; his nature is changed as well as his state ; 
he is delivered from the power as well as from the 
guilt of sin; and his faith, which embraces ‘the right- 
eousness of Christ, works by love to God and man, as 
naturally as-a tree puts forth buds,-and leaves, and 
blossoms, and fruit. The objection which we are con- 
sidering betrays deplorable ignorance of the operations 


of grace; and those who have derived their ideas of 


faith, its origin and efficacy, from the Scriptures, will 
hardly consider it as worthy of a serious refutation. 
What method can be conceived more effectual to secure 
the performance of good works, than the communica- 
tion of the Spirit of holiness? 
Hence, we perceive how false it is.to charge the 
doctrine of justification by faith, with giving encour- 
agement to the neglect of our duty. According to the 


* 1 Cor. vi. 11. 


+ Rom. viii: 1. 
|| James 11, 26. 
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immutable law of heaven, he who is justified, is also 
sanctified ; and he cannot be justified, because he can- 
not believe, till he receive the Holy Ghost, by which 
he is enabled “to put off the old man, which is corrupt, 
according to the deceitful lusts, and to put on the new 
man, which after God is created in righteousness and- 
true holiness.” * see ato e ecw 
In the third place, It is presumed that the doctrine 
of justification by faith, does not supply any motive of 
sufficient efficacy to restrain us from sin, and to excite 
us to obedience. Nothing, however, is more easy 
than to show that the idea is unfounded. N 
First, This doctrine furnishes a most powerful mo- 
tive to restrain us from sin, by exhibiting it in such a- 
light as is calculated to inspire the utmost abhorrence 
of it. The pardon of sin is granted in justification; 
but it is granted solely on the ground of the atonement 
of Christ. e are thus reminded that sin is offensive 
to God in the highest possible degree, since nothing 
could induce him to forgive it but the dreadful sacrifice 
of his only-begotten Son. --His wrath could not.be ap- 
peased but by the shedding of his procious blood. 
Were God tu pardon us upon repentance, it would ap- 


-pear, indeed, that he had -been displeased ;- but we 


should naturally conclude, that he was not much of- 
fended; since, on so slight a ground as our sorrow, and 
confession, and amendment, he was willing to cancel 
What is past. It is not a very aggravated. fault for 
which repentance will atone. But-now, when death is 
demanded, and that the death not of a mere mah, 
but of the Lord of Glory, what can we infer but that 
the Divine detestation of sin is infinite? -And can we 
believe this awful truth, and at the same time persist in 
the-love and practice of sin? Itis impossible. Men 
may sin when the scene of the crucifixion is forgotten ; 
but they will not sin when it is fresh in their remem- 
brance,. Upon a regenerated heart its power is itree 
sistible. A believer will not transgress while the ter- 
rors of Divine wrath are displayed before his eyes, and 
a most impressive demonstration is given of the con- 
trariety of sin to the will and nature of God. He is 
delivered, indeed, from its penal effects; but he is de- 
livered by such means as must inspire him with abhor- 
rence of its vileness and. dread of its consequences. 
Secondly, This doctrine supplies a strong motive to 
obedience, by reminding us that the obligation to it is 
immutable,.and can, upon no account, be dispensed 
with. Justification by faith proceeds upon the ground 
of the previous fulfilment of the law by Jesus Christ in 
the character of our Surety. Although to us the gift 
of eternal life is free, and nothing is required but that 
we. should accept it with humble gratitude, yet, in re- 
spect of our Redeemer, it is the reward of the fulfil- 
ment of the condition upon which it was originally 
promised. The plan of justifying a Sinner, accordine 
to the Gospel, does not set aside the moral law or abate 
its demands; but, on the contrary, it recognises its au- 
thority, and magnifies it by a righteousness commensu« 
rate to its requisitions. The dispensation of orace ig 
not intended to throw any reflection upon the dispensa- 
tion of the law; but, while it provides a remedy for the 
evil caused by the violation of the law, it gives a full 
sanction to its claims, and exhibits the original consti- 
tution as worthy of its Author, a bright display of his 
justice and holiness. From the terms prescribed to our 
Saviour we learn, that God could not dispense with 
obedience, even in favour. of those whom he loved. 
How then is it supposed that our doctrine is unfavour- 
able to holiness? Does it teach us to disregard the 
precepts of the law, by carrying its authority to the 
greatest possible height? Does it present a temptation 
to withhold obedience, by showing that. God loves it-as 


‘much as he loves the exercise of mercy ; and that, full 


* Eph. iv. 22, 24. 
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of compassion as he is, he would not relieve mankind 
from their misery, unless the tights of his law were 
respected and éstablished? By reminding us that 
obedience was required from our Surety as the condi- 
tion of our restoration to the favour of God, does it 
authorize us to conelude that, when we are admitted 
into a justified state, tHe obligation to it is dissolved, 
and we may safely trample the. precept under foot 2 
These certainly are inferences which cannot be logic- 
ally deduced from the premises; but in this manner 

. they must reason who affirm, that the doctrine of justi- 
fication by grace tends to licentiousness. 

In the third place, The doctrine of free justification 
is calculated to awaken gratitude and love to the Author 
of our Salvation. The value of the blessing is in- 
estimable, and it is bestowed without money and with- 
out .price. No condition, properly so called, is pre- 
scribed; but all that is required is, that we should 
believe in him, “ who suffered the justefor the unjust, 
that he might bring us to God,’’** Had some con- 
dition heen enjoined, our sense of the Divine goodness 
would have been weaker, as less grace wonld have 
appeared in conferring the blessing; and the selfish 
idea of merit would have shed its paralysing influence 
upon the emotions of the heart. But now, when grace 
shines with undiminished lustre, and the sinner knows 
that he is indebted to it alone for the remission of his 
manifold offences, and the hope of a blessed immor- 
tality, will not all that is within him be stirred up to 
glorify his Divine Benefactor? God will appear to 
him worthy of the most ardent love, and of the best 
return which he can make for his wonderful and un- 
merited kindness. He will not dream of recompens- 
ing him; for, in this respeet, our goodness extends 
not to God; but the principle of his conduct will be 
a desire to express the gratitude which he feels, and 
to do what he can for the honour of him who has 
done all for his salvation. When gratitude is excited, 
and the feeling is strong, compliance with the will 
of a benefactor is secured. On this ground we affirm, 
that the doctrine of justification by grace directly tends 
to advance the interests of holiness. “* What shall I 
render to the Lord for all his benefits?’”? ‘The par- 
doned sinner will say, ‘I owe every thing to him; 
and I am willing to do any thing for him.’ “If a 
man love me, he will keep my words.”{+ ‘Those who 
have no love to God, can be impelled to obey him 
only by love to themselves. But a Christian acts 
upon a more generous plan. He loves God, because 
God has loved him; and hence, like his Lord and 
Master, he delights to do his will, and his law is in his 
heart. That doctrine which is best fitted to beget and 
eherish love to God, is best calculated to promote the 
interests of holiness. There is no doctrine, therefore, 
‘so favourable to good wuiks, as dat of Jusuneativu by 
grace. 

Lastly, The doctrine of justification by faith encour- 
ages us to obey, by giving us the sure hope of ac- 
ceptance. Men will not engage in vain labour, knowing 
it to be vain. If suecess be doubtful, their spirits will 
flag, and their exertions will be languid ; but hope will 
give life, and vigour, and perseverance in their efforts. 
According to the doctrine of justification by works, we 
obey in toe uncertainty ; we know not what will be 
the result; our endeavours may prove abortive, our 
services may be found defective,»and be rejected on 
trial. But according to the doctrine of justification by 
faith, we obey in the full confidence of gracious ac- 
ceptance. Believers already enjoy the favour of God 
through the Saviour, in a they trust. They do 
not work for a prize that may be lost, for their titlé to 
it is secure; but from gratitude, because it is secure, 
and they know that their hopes will be realized in the 
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‘eternal, possession of it. They know that the curse of 


the law-.is repealed, and consequently, that the great 
obstacle to the acceptance of their persons and services 
is removed. They know that, although their works, 
being imperfect,would be rejected if performed as the 
condition of the favour of God and future happiness, 
they will be pleasing to him as testimonies of filial 
duty and of love’without dissimulation. They know 
that Jesus Christ intercedes for them in the heavenly 
sanctuary, and recommends their services to his Father 
by perfuming them with the incense of his merit. By 
these considerations their hearts are enlarged, and they 
go forward with ease and delight in the way of the 
commandments. ‘They therefore so run, not as un- 
certainly; they so fight not as one that beateth the © 
air.’* They ate ‘steadfast, unmoveable, always 
abounding in the work of the Lord, forasmuch as 
they know ‘that their labour is not in vain in th 
Lord.’’} i : ; 

-It may be thonght that an objection so manifestly 
unfounded, as every person perceives who has care- 
fully and dispassionately studied the subject, is not 
worthy of a serious refutation. But as it has a plau- 


| sible sound, is often brought forward, and is calculated 


to make an impression upon the ignorant and.super- 
ficial, it is proper that we should be furnished with - 
arguments in reply to it, for the vindication of truth 
and the removal of prejudice. : ae 
The question concerning the tendency of the two 

opposite systems, might be submitted to the decision 
of experience. ‘The most. imposing’ speculations turn 
out to be the dreams of fancy, when they are contra- 
dicted by facts. I do not say that all those who main- 
tain justification by works are careless of them; but 
it is certain, that where this doctrine is taught and 
believed there is commonly a deplorable want of mo- 
rality ; there is Jittle or no appearance of personal and 
family religion; and the law of God, although magni- 
fied in words, is generally disregarded in practice. I _ 
would not say, that all who hold justification by faith 
abound in good works, for men may profess the doc- 
trine without cordially believing it and feeling its 
power; but it cannot be denied, that where the doctrine 
is sincerely embraced there is much serious. concern for 
the salvation of the soul, great diligence in observin 
the ordinances of grace, and attention to personal ita 
relative duties. The result is exactly the reverse of 
what some men had calculated, and on some oceasions, 
they have been unable to conceal their surprise and 
mortification. Jt is a good remark, that worldly men 
trust in good works without doing them, and believers 
do good works without trusting in them. However 
strange the fact may appear, those who understand the 
Scriptures are at no loss to account for it. The one _ 
System cannot purify the heart, because it is false ;. 
the uther heing true, is the power of God unto sal- ~ 
vation. 2 

“Talk they of morals? O thou bleeding Love ! 

The grand morality is love of thee.’*t : 


So speaks the poet, and he expresses the feeling of 
every Christian. 
plays the love of God to the unworthy, creates a deep 
sense of our high obligations to the Saviour, and fixes — 
our attention upon him as our hope and our life as 
well as our great exemplar, is the most powerful en- 
gine which ever was contrived.for rousing the energies 
of the soul. You may expect every thing from a wil- 
ling mind; and there is no reason to fear that they 
will fail to perform their duty, punctually, cheerfully, 
and steadily, who can say, ‘* The love of Christ con- 


straineth us.’’|| 


t Ib. xv. 58. 
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In the days of the apostle James there were men, 
as we have seen ina former lecture,* who imagined 
that they should be saved by faith without works, 
from a gross misapprehension of the doctrine of grace ; 
- and there have not been wanting successors to them, 

. who have not only imitated their example by tramp- 
ling ‘upon the precepts of religion, but have adopted 
the fallacious principle, that the obligations of holiness 
are superseded by the plan of justifying sinners which 
the gospel reveals. The strong inclination of the 


human heart to sin, eagerly lays hold of every pre- 
text to indulge itself, and proceeds to such a degree 
of impiety as to claim a sanction even from God him- 
self, and to shelter itself under the patronage of reli- 


gion, thus setting God at variance with himself, and 
introducing war between the different parts of his 
word, as if the good news by Jesus Christ were a 


repeal of the law promulgated from the beginning as 


the rule of righteousness to mankind. The abusers 


of divine grace have been called Antinomians, or op- 
ponents of the law, which, aecording to them has lost 


its power to bind believers..to obedience. ‘The name 
has been ignorantly or malignantly given to those who 
abhorred the tenet of which it is expressive; and 
nothing is more common than to call men Antino- 
mians, because they affirm that we are justified by 
faith without works, although they openly maintain, 
and prove by their conduct, that they are sincere in 
maintaining, that believers are bound. to yield obe- 
dience to the precepts, and are far more zealous of the 
law in practice than their adversaries. 
lamented, that there have been, and at this moment 
are, professed Christians who dare openly to teach, 


that believers are exempted from the law in every 


sense. On this point, we are as much opposed to 


them as Arminians are, and have cause to complain. 


of injustice, when we are confounded under the same 
denomination. We. have satisfactorily shown, that 
our doctrine leads to no such consequence; and pub- 
licly declare, that while we expect to be saved only 
by grace, this grace teaches “us to deny ungodliness 
and worldly lusts, and to live soberly, righteously, 
and godly in“this present world; looking for that 
blessed hope, and the glorious appearing of the great 
God and our Saviour Jesus Christ, who gave himself 
“for us, that he might redeem us from all iniquity, and 
purify unto himself a peculiar people, zealous of good 


works.’ _ 
LECTURE LXXIIL 


ON ADOPTION. 
Adoption, a part of Justification—Meaning of the term “Sons 

of God”—The Practice and Nature of Adoption among 
Men—Definition and Explanation of the Spiritual Privi- 
lege of Adoption—The Benefits flowing from it. 


Havine illustrated at considerable length, the doc- 
trine of justification, I proceed to consider another 
privilege of believers in Christ, namely, Adoption. 
There aré two reasons why I shall direct your atten- 
tion to it: first, because it is expressly mentioned in the 
Scriptures as one of the blessings of redemption; and 
secondly, because a place is commonly assigned to it 
in systems of Theology. At the same time, it ap- 
pears to me to be virtually the same with justification, 
and to differ from it merely in the new view which it 
gives of the relation of believers to God, and in the 
peculiar form in which it exhibits the blessings to 


- which they are entitled. As it implies a change of]: 


“* Lect. xxi. + Titus ii. 12—14, 


justified. 


But it is to be | 


| family by baptism. 
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state, it must be’ the same; for this change can take 


place but once; and whether we say that a sinner 


passes from a state of guilt and condemnation into a 
state of favour with God, or that he is translated from 
the family of Satan into the family of heaven, we ex- 
press the same fact, and only diversify the terms. He 
who is justified is adopted, and he who is adopted is 
But as the Scriptures make use of thé term 
adoption, to denote the change of relation which takes > 
place when we are effectually called, and believers are 
often exhibited in the character of the children of God, 
the subject is well worthy of our attention, and has a 


‘claim to a separate illustration: 


There are different grounds on which men receive 
the designation of the sons of God. First, they are 
so called on account of their relation to him as their 
Maker. ‘* Have we not all one Father? and hath not 
one God created us?’* It is for this reason that, in 
the third chapter of Luke, where the genealogy of our 
Saviour is recorded, the Evangelist having traced it 
up to the progenitor of the human race, by stating in 
the usual form that such a man was the son“of such 


‘another man, concludes by saying of Adam, ‘ which 


And for the same reason, an-- 


was th yf God.”’ 
eet geen cm nea ‘¢ Where wast thou when I 


gels are called his sons. 


laid the foundations of the earth; when the morning 


stars sang together, and all the sons of God shouted 
for joy?” Again, the designation of sons of God is 
given to men in consequence of the external relation 
in which they stand to him as his people, and the 
favour with which he regards them. This is obviously 
the import of the message which God commanded 
Moses to deliver to Pharaoh. ‘Thou shalt say unto 
Pharaoh, thus saith the Lord, Israel is my son, even 
my first-born.’’|| It is intimated in these words, that. 
he had chosen the Israelites to be his peculiar people; 
that he regarded them with peculiar affection, and 
purposed to bestow upon them distinguished marks of. . 
his favour; and that this was the reason why he com- 
manded the king of Egypt to give them liberty to 
depart, and why he would himself interpose by mira- 
cles to effect their deliverance. In the New Testa- 
ment they are described as the children of the king- 
dom; and on the same ground the character of the 
sons of God may now be given to the members of the 


“visible church, who are externally in covenant with 


him, and have been symbolically admitted into his 
There remains. another mode in 
which men are constituted the sons of God, namely, 
by adoption... The term is applied indeed to the: son- 


ship of the Israelites, ‘‘to whom,” as Paul says, 


‘“‘ pertained the adoption,”’§ because God took them into 
a relation to himself, in which they did not naturally 
stand; but it is used in its proper sense and full im- 
port, in reference only to believers in Christ. “When 
the fulness of the time was come, God sent forth his 
Son made of a woman, made under the law, to re- 


‘deem them that were under the law, that we might 


receive the adoption of sons.’ And the same apostle 
says in another place, ‘‘He hath chosen us in him 
before the foundation of the world, that we should be 
holy and without blame before him in love, having 
predestinated us unto the adoption of children by Jesus 
Christ to himself, according to the good pleasure of 
his will, to the praise of the glory of his grace, wherein 
he hath made us accepted in the Beloved.” ** 

‘To adopt a person,”’ as Kennet says in his Roman 
Antiquities, ‘‘ was to take him in the room ofa son, 
and to give him a right to all the privileges which ac- 
companied that title. Now the wisdom of the Roman 
constitution made this matter a public concern. When 


* Mal. ii. 10. + Luke iii. 38. t Job xxxviii. 4, 7. 
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a man had a mind to adopt another into his family, he 
was obliged to draw up his reasons, and to offer them 

to the college of the Pontifices for their approbation. 
If this-was obtained, on the motion of the Pontifices, 
the consul, or some other prime magistrate, brought in 
a bill at the Comitia Curiata, to make the adoption 
valid. The private ceremony consisted in buying the 
person to. be adopted, of his parents, for such a sum 
of money formally givenand taken; and Suetonius 
tells us, that Augustus purchased his grandsons Caius’ 
and Lucius of their father Agrippa.” It may be added 
to this account, that the parties appeared before the 
preetor, when the intendéd father said, ‘* Art thou will- 
ing to become my son ?”’ and the son answered, “I am 
willing.” The-relation was thus formed according to 
jaw, and the adopted son entered into the family of his 
new father, assumed his name, became subject to his 
authority, and was entitled to the whole of the inherit- 
ance, or to a share of it if there were any other sons. 

I have referred to this practice as existing among the 
Romans, and sanctioned by the laws of* the state; but 
it was not peculiar to them. It appears to have pre- 
vailed among the Greeks, the Egyptians, and, I be- 
lieve, some other nations. We have an example of 
adoption among the Egyptians in the case of the, 
daughter.of Pharaoh the king, concerning whom it is | 
related that, having accidentally found the infant Moses | 
exposed on the banks of the Nile, she gave him to his | 
mother to be nursed ; and that when the child grew, his | 
mother brought him to her, ‘* and he became her son.”’* | 
He was thus admitted a member of the royal family, | 
and it is mentioned as a proof of the power of his faith, 
that he renounced this high honour, and choso to take 
part with his own nation in their afflictions, because | 
they were the people of God: ‘ By faith Moses, when | 
he was come to years, refused to be called-the son of 
Pharao!.’s daughter ;+ sacrificed the glory and the ad- 
vantages which he already possessed, and had the pros- 
pect of enjoying, in consequence of his adoption. It is 
the opinion of some, that the term adoption in the New 
Testament, is not borrowed from the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, -but is founded on the style of the Old Testa- 
ment, in which, as we have seen, the Israelites are 
caliea the sons of God. But it is more probable that, 
as the New Testament was intended for the use of the 
Gentiles as well as the Jews, it was the design of.the 
writers, when they employed a word familiar to the 
latter, to refer to the thing denoted by it as it was prac- 
tised among them, and thus to convey to them an intel- | 
ligible idea of the spiritual relation between God and 
the objects of his favour. : 

Adoption, according to the scriptural sense of the 
term, is an act of God, by which he pronounces sinful. 
men to be his sons, admits them into his family, and 
gives them a right to the privileges of his children. 
With a view to illustrate this general definition, I re- 
quest your attention to the following particulars. i 

First, As an adopted son originally belonged to a 
different family from that into which he was admitted, 
we must inquire from what family the children of God 
are taken. We might say, then, that they are of the 
family of Adam, dbterstanting by this expression, not 
merely that they are his natural offspring, his sons and 
daughters by lineal descent, but that they were born in 
his image, and after his likeness, and derive from him 
the guilt, the pollution, and the curse, which he hath | 
bequeathed to them as a fatal inheritance. We might | 
accommodate to our present purpose the words of God. 
to his ancient people, ‘* Look unto the.rock whence ye | 
were hewn, and to the hole of the pit whence ye were » 
digged.”+ ‘Look unto Adam your father, and unto 
Eve that conceived you in sin, and brought you forth | 
in iniquity.’ The Scriptures give another view of the 
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subject; and pronounce all men-in their falien state to 
be the children not only of Adam, but of him by whose 
artifice they were reduced to their present condition ; 
*‘ Ye are of your father the devil,’* said our Lord to 
the Jews. ‘Ye boast of your connexion with Abra- 
ham, and found upon it the hope of acceptance with 
God; but your conduct proves you to be the genuine 


offspring of the enemy of all righteousness; for he 


adds, ‘*the works of your father ye do.” Lest, how- 
ever, we should suppose that this character is applica- 
ble to them alone on account of their peculiar depravity 
manifested in the rejection of the Messiah, the Scrip- 
ture is careful to comprehend all unregenerated men 
under the. same denomination: ‘“‘ He that committeth 
sin is of the devil ; for the devil sinneth from the begin- 
ning.” ‘In this the children of God are manifest, and 
the children of the devil; whosoever doeth not righte~ 
ousness is not of God, neither he that loveth not his bro- 
ther.”+ To the justness of this description in reference 
to notorious transgressors, few will be disposed to ob- 
ject. In their blasphemy, their profaneness, their 
malice, their envy, their violence and cruelty, we dis- 
tinctly perceive the horrid features of the spirit of dark- 
ness. But pride, self-confidence, a dislike of the divine 
character and laws, repugnance to the will of: our 
Maker, and a constant inelination to sin, which are 
found in every man who has not been born again, are 
indications not less certain, that we are guided by the 
counsels and aetuated by the temper of the first rebel 
“He is the 


| spirit that worketh in the children of disobedience.” 


All the children of disobedience, therefore, are his sons. — 
Although they may disown their relation, they daily 
recognise it by their unholy thoughts and actions, and 
unless divine mercy interpose, will receive the inherit- 
ance of wrath, which is their allotted portion. 
Secondly, as an adopted son became a member of a 
new family, so he upon whom this spiritual privilege 
is conferred, is enrolled among the children of God. 
Like the prodigal, who had gone into a far country, 
and, having there wasted his substance in riotous liv- 
ing, was reduced to extreme distress, he returns, or 
rather by Divine Grace is brought back, to the house _ 
of his heavenly Father; and. his father, to adopt: the 
language of the parable, falling on his neck and em- 
bracing him in the arms of his love, does not place him™ 
in the condition of a servant, but restores him to the 
name and the right of a son. And, how glorious is 
this family to which we are re-anited! First in dig- 
nity and honour is Jesus Christ himself, who, in his 
Divine Person, is the eternal Son of God, and; in his 
mediatorial charaeter, stands in a particular relation to. 
believers. The Scripture calls him “the first born 
among many brethren,” intimating, that he belongs to _ 
the heavenly family, in which he claims. precedence, 
and holds the most distinguished place. He is the 
Elder Brother; for he and the other children, or those. 
of them who are taken from among men, are pattakers 
of a common nature; and for this cause “the is not 
ashamed to called them brethren, saying, I will declare 
thy name unto my brethren; in the midst of the church 
will I sing praise unto thee.”|| Next in order are those | 
glorious beings, who, having retained their purity and — 
fidelity, have continued, without interruption, to enjoy — 
the honour and felicity of their primeval state. Angels 
are the sons of God, as we formerly remarked, and 
constitute dn illustrious portion of the family, distin- — 
guished by the excellence of’ their nature, the superi-_ 
ority of their endowments, the ardour of their love, and 
their unwearied activity. To them we are united by 
adoption ; for the inhabitants of heaven, and the saints 
upon earth, compose one holy society, under the pro-  . 
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tection and government of him in whom all things are 
gathered together. Lastly, There are the saints trium- 
phant and militant, who, although separated from one 
_ another in place, a part being in a state of manhood 
while the*other part can be considered as only in in- 
fancy, are all inyested with the same high character, 
and stand in the same relation to God. Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacoby the prophets and apostles, the mar- 
tyrs and confessors, and believers of every age and 
nation, are associated in one great brotherhood. Taken 
by sovereign grace from the degraded and ruined 
family to which we naturally belonged, we are intro- 
duced into the fellowship of the most glorious creatures 
in the universe, the bright spirits who minister before 
the throne.of thé Eternal in heaven, and the happy men 
‘upon whom his own hand ‘has impressed the image of 
his perfection. ‘Ye are come unto mount Zion, and 
unto the city of the living God, the heavenly Jerusa- 
lem, and to an innumerable company of angels, to the 
general assembly and church of the first-born, which 
are written in heaven, and to God the Judge of all, and 
_ to the spirits of just men made perfect, and to Jesus 
the mediator of the new covenant, and to the blood 
_of sprinkling, that speaketh better things than that 
of Abel.”* How wonderful the change which takes 
place in adoption; whether we consider it in itself, or 
in its. consequences! ‘* Behold what manner of love 
the Father hath bestowed upon us, that we should be 
called the sons of God.” * carp apt 

- We have seen that spiritual, like civil adoption, 
consists in translating a person from the family in 

which he was born, into that of a stranger. 
In the case of civil adoption, the translation was 
made atthe desire, and by the authority, of the per- 
son who, having no children of his own, had recourse 
to this expedient to supply the want.. In like manner, 
the admission of sinners into the family of heaven, is 
the act of God, by whom we are blessed ,with all 
spiritual blessings.. It is an act of his grace and 
-authority;-of his grace, in choosing persons so un- 

worthy to enjoy this high-honour; of his authority, 
iv dissolving their original connexion, and constituting 
a new relation between them and himself. Birth, ex- 
ternal privileges, corporeal and mental accomplish- 
ments, and the suffrages of-others, cannot elevate us 
to this dignity. ‘* We are born, not of blood, nor of 
the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of 
God.”+ The same sentence which acquits us from 
guilt and restores us to favour, invests us with the 
privilege of sonship and all the blessings attached to 
it. ‘It shall come to pass, that in the place where it} 
was said unto them, Ye are’ not my people, there it 
shall be said unto them, Ye are the sons of the living 
God.”’|| ; 

The meritorious cause of. adoption, is the mediation 
of Christ, as we learn from the words formerly quoted : 
“God sent forth his Son to redeem them that were 
under*the law, that we might receive the adoption of 
sons.”§ By- taking our nature, Jesus has raised it 
from. its fallen state, in which it was divested of its 
glory, and so depraved that its Maker could not hold 
communion with it. Its dignity is restored in the per- 
son of our Saviour; and, through him, it is now wor- 
_ thy to stand in the presence of God, and to be distin- 
guished by the tokens of his love. But this is not 
all. He-has redeemed us from the curse ofthe law, 
. and procured that the forfeiture of our sonship should 

be reversed. He has made satisfaction for our sins, 
and not only appeased the anger of God, but, by his 
infinitely valuable obedience, obtained for us all the 
‘blessings of salvation, ‘ But now, in Christ Jesus, 
ye who sometime were afar off, are made nigh by the 
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blood of Christ.” ‘* Now therefore ye are no more 
strangers and foreigners, but fellow-citizens with the 
‘saints, and of the household of God.’’* His righteous- 
ness, imputed to believers, gives them a title.to_the 
precious fruits of his death; and.the-union with him, 
which is formed by the Spirit, places them in the 
same relation to God with himself. -‘‘Go to my 
brethren, and say unto them, I ascend unto my Father, 
and your Father; and to my God and your God.’’} 

The Jast remark which I shall make, relates to the 
means by which we obtain the actyal possession of 
the privilege of adoption. We have seen that, in 
civil adoption, the consent of the person to be adopted 
was demanded, and_ publicly expressed... Something” 
similar takes place’in spiritual adoption. The privi- 
lege is offered-to us in the Gospel; but it does not 
become ours till’ we accept of it. Although we do 
not, and cansot. merit it, yet:our consent is required, 
and is indispensably necessary. Now, this consent 
-consists in faith, which implies our cordial acceptance 
of the blessings which Christ purchased for us, and 
of which God makes a free gift to us in the Gospel. 
Hence, to believe in Christ, and to receive him, are 
used in the Scriptures as equivalent terms. ‘Art thou 
willing,’ God says, ‘ that I shall .be thy Father ? 
The believing sinner answers, ‘I am willing.’ . * As 
many as received him, to them gave he power to be- 
come the sons of God, even to them that believe on 
his name.” Now, they are no longer aliens and 
outcasts, but the members of his family, the objects 
of his.affection and care, and heirs of the glory which 
shall be revealed. ‘They are called by a new name, 
which the mouth of the Lord hath named.””|| 

We have traced some points of ‘resemblance _be- 
tween human adoption and our admission into the 
family of God; but there are. some respects in which 
they differ, and to these I shall now direct your atten- 
tion. : : . 

First, It is scarcely necessary to remark, that the 
primary cause of adoption. among men does not exist 
in the present case. It was the want of children 
which gave rise to the practice, and the object in view 
was to provide, by this expedient, what nature had 
denied. But this reason cannot for a moment be sup- 
posed to have had an influence in procuring our adop- 
tion by our heavenly Father; for, besides that he is 
self-sufficient, and had always-a Son, who is his .per- 
fect image, and with whom he maintains an inter- 
course of love, which is the source of: ineffable and 
infinite blessedness; all the creatures in the universe 
could make no.addition to his felicity, and have nothing 
to present but what they have first received from his 
bounty. The Divine nature, although single, is not 
solitary, and possesses in its own fulness the materials 
-of perfect and perpetual bliss. 3 E 

Secondly, Human adoption was founded on. good 
qualities, real or supposed, in the object; for we can+ 
not conceive any man to have chosen another to be his 
son, who did not appear to him worthy of this honour. 
The Scriptures are careful to impress upon our minds 
the difference with respect to spiritual adoption, by 
drawing, with the darkest colours, the original charac- 
ter of those upon whom the blessings of salvation are 
bestowed. It was necessary, as we learn froma pas- 
sage already quoted, that men should be redeemed 
‘from the curse, in order to receive the adoption of - 
sons. They were under sentence of condemnation 
for their sins; and appearing to the eye of God guilty 
and polluted, what could they present to attract his 
regard? Like the prodigal, they were covered with 
-rags and bloated with crimes, when he was pleased, in 
his infinite goodness, to receive them into his family. 
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It is on this account that the Apostle John breaks out 


into the language of admiration when meditating upon 
the subject: ‘* Behold what manner of love the Father 
at we should be called the 


. 


sons of God.”’* : 
In the third place, adoption among men commonly 
extended only to a single person, or, at most, to a 
very limited number, for obvious reasons. But spir- 


itual adoption is a privilege enjoyed by thousands and 
It was the design of God, in appointing 
Jesus Christ to be the author of our salvation, to bring 


millions. 


many sons to glory. ‘To thé question, ‘‘ Are there 


few that be saved?”’} our Lord declined .to return a 


direct answer, because it was dictated by a spirit of 


curiosity, which he would not encourage; but when 
we consult the Scriptures, we find they are not few, 
but a great multitude which no man can number; how 
contrary soever this view of the subject may be to the 
ideas of bigots, who shut the gates of heaven against 
If there was a blank 
made in the celestial society by the fall of the apostate 
angels, it will be filled up from the human race; the 
many mansions in our Father’s house will be peopled, 
and the extent of his family will be proportioned to the 


all but their own little party. 


invaluable price which was paid for its redemption. . 


Other points of difference might be mentioned ; but 
assing them, I proceed to inquire what blessings be- 


tocee: enjoy in consequence of their adoption. 
First, God sustains the relation of a Father to them: 


‘¢]T will be a Father unto you, and ye shal] be my sons 


and daughters, saith the Lord Almighty.’*¢ It will 


be thought, perhaps, that this is so obvious, that there 
was no necessity to mention it, as a father ahd son 
are correlative terms, and the one suggests the other. 
But what I mean to fix your attention upon, is not the 
title, but its import, and to remind you that, in-con- 
sequence of this relation, God is to believers all that 

He bears the 
most tender love to them; he watches over them with 
unwearied care; he attends to their interests, and they- 
may repose entire confidence upon his wisdom and 
He is a Father who knows their wants, 
who is never mistaken in his judgment of what will 
‘be for their good, who is able to do every thing for 
them, who is always near to succour and protect them, 
and who will not abandon them even when provoked 
The name of Father dispels 
We feel 
ourselves emboldened to tell him our sorrows and de- 
sires; to apply to him for counsel, to flee to him as 
If his greatness seems. to forbid our ap- 
proach, if his justice and purity are calculated to re- 


is implied in the character of a Father. 


goodness, 


by their misconduct. 
every fear, and invites respectful familiarity. 


our refuge. 


press the fervour of our affection and the eagerness of 


our hopes, the’ recollection of the condescension and 
tenderness of a Father re-animates our hearts, and 
giyes us a confidence to draw near to his throne. ° Who 


can tell us how great a privilege it is, to have the God 
of heaven and earth for a Father? 


Secondly, The children of God receive the Spirit 
‘‘ Beeause. ye are sons, God hath sent 


of adoption. 
forth the Spirit of his Son into your hearts.”’} ‘The 
purposes for which he is given, are various. The 
primary design is to inspire them with the temper, as 
they are now invested with the character, of sons. 
Human adoption had no effect of this kind. It chang- 
ed the estate of the person adopted, by translating him 
from one family to another, and making a person, who 
was formerly a stranger, his father; but it produced 
no change in his dispositions. Hence it might happen, 
and we presume that it did sometimes happen, that he 
who, misled by specious appearances, had adopted 
him, was disappointed in his expectations, and had 


® 1 John tT t 2Cor. vi. 18. 


+ Luke xiii. 23. 
Gal. iy. 6. 


“son. 
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reason to repent that he had admitted an unworthy 
member into his family. But all the members of the 
spiritual family are distinguished by the resemblance 
which they bear to their Father. _ They receive a new 
nature, ‘as well as a new name. ‘To express this 
change, they are represented in the Scriptures as be- 
gotten again, and born again, to signify that they re- 
ceive a new Spiritual being, and have new views, and 
feelings, and desires. They are transformed into the 
image of Christ, and therefore are made like their 
Father; for Christ is the express image of his per- 

This change is the work of the Spirit, If the 
water of baptism is the sign, the efficient cause is. 
the Spirit, whose province it is to beautify the new, 
as well as the old, creation. But this is not the only 
office which he is appointed to perform... There is 
another of the utmost importance, which is indispen- 
sably necessary to their comfort, namely, to enable 
them to ascertain their relation to God, which is not 
self-evident, and the reality- of which they could not 
establish without his assistance. Hence he is repre- 


sented*in the Scriptures as giving testimony to the 


fact. ‘*The Spirit itself beareth witness with our 


spirit, that we are the children of God.”* In what. 


manner this testimony is given, has been the subject 
of dispute. It isnot, we may venture to say, by a voice, 
or something equivalent to a voice, announcing to 
the man this proposition, ‘Thou art a son of God ;’ 
or by unaccountable impressions on his mind; but in 
a way consonant’to the Scriptures, and to the regular 
exercise of our faculties. The expression “ the Spirit 
beareth-witness with our spirits,”? imports that there 
is a double testimony, by our own hearts and by him. 
The one is not given without the other. Now, we 
may understand how the two witnesses concur, if we 
conceive the Holy Ghost to give testimony by enabling 
the saints to embrace the promises with a_ particular 
application to themselves, and to exercise distinctly 
the various Christian graces, so that their existence 
and genuineness shall be unquestionable. 
process they are assured of their sonship; for the 
fact is placed beyond doubt, when they perceive in 
themselves the certain marks of regeneration. ‘ We 
know that we have passed from death unto life, be- 
cause we love the brethren.’’ ‘* Hereby we know that 
we are of the truth, and shall assure our hearts before 
him.”t The Spirit bears testimony to the sonship of 
believers, when he brings to light, by his operations 
upon their souls, the evidences of their adoption ; and 
thus makes their relation to God as manifest as if he 
assured them of it with an audible voice. Hence they 
are enabled to call God their Father; not with the 
presumption of hypocrites, and the indifference of 
formalists, but with the confidence of faith, and the 
ardour of filial affection. 
only when his providence smiles upon them and even 


the sinner persuades himself of his love, but in the ~ 


dark hour of trouble and sorrow; like our Saviour, 
who still claimed him in the endearing relation, even 
when he complained that he had forsaken him. In 
a word, the hope which sustains the heart of the 
Christian, the joy which arises within him, the se- 


cret refreshment which he experiences in devotional _ 


exercises, and the enlargement of his soul in prayer; 
these are the blessed fruits of the presence and agency 
of the Spirit of adoption. 

Thirdly, Their heavenly Father provides for all their 
wants. To care for his children, to supply them, ac- 
cording to his ability, with such things as they need, 


to feed, and clothe, and educate them ; these are duties © 
which religion-and natural affection prescribe to every” 


parent. He who adopted a son, came under an en- 
gagement to act in every respect the part of a father. 


* Rom. viii. 16, “$1 John iii. 14, 19: 


By this _ 


They call him Father, not. 


Certainly, then, they who have been admitted into the 
family of God, may expect all blessings from his 
‘goodness, whether pertaining to this world or to the 
next. A controversy has been agitated, (and” what 


‘point, great or. little, trifling or important, has not been” 


the subject of dispute ?). Whether Christ purchased 
“temporal benefits for believers? Those who adopt the 
negative side of the question, will allow that. the 
blessing which accompanies them is owing to his me- 
diation, and only contend, that the things themselves 
are not the fruits of his death. It isnot easy to con- 
ceivé what valuable purpose can be served by this dis- 
cussion, except that it affords an opportunity of dis+ 
playing nice discrimination ‘in separating two things 
which common apprehension had blended together. It 
was hot necessary to put us on our guard against 
ascribing too much to our Saviour, and to count and 
reckon with him, that we might ascertain the precise 
extent of our obligations; our grateful feelings towards 
him have not so strong a tendency to excess, as to 
“stand in need of a check. When we consider that 
the faithfulness of God is expressly pledged for the 
temporal provision of his children; that godliness has 
the promise 6f the life that now is, as well as of that 
-whichvis to come; that our heavenly Father is repre- 
sented as knowing that we have need of food and rai- 
ment, and therefore as bestowing them; and that our 


Saviour has taught his disciples to pray for their daily | p 


bread, and, consequently, to ask it in his name and for 
his sake, we seem to be authorized to rank common 
benefits among the blessings of the new covenant, and, 
consequently, to say, that we are indebted for “them 


~ to fhe same price which was paid for the salvation 


ef our souls. 
As nothing on this obscure controversy has eve 
come under my notice, I know not exactly the grounds 
“on which the purchase of temporal blessings is denied, 
- but presume that it is because they are bestowed upon 
unbelievers as well as upon believers. This, however, 
is an argument of no force. The point at issue is, not 
whether there is any difference between those two classes 
in the receipt of these blessings, forit is acknowledged 
that there is none; but whether there is any difference 
in respect of right. It is certain that wicked men have 
no more aright to temporal good things, than a con- 


, demned criminal has to the food by which he is sus- 


- appointed punishment. 


tained till the day of execution. Undoubtedly, he has 
no claim to it, as he is dead in law, and it is accorded 
to him solely for the purpose of prolonging his life, 
till the proper time arrive for subjecting him to the 
But believers have a right 
to the benefits which they enjoy; “for all things,” 
‘says an apostle, ‘‘are yours, whether things present, 
or things to come.” They have a right to them, from 
the promise that their bread shall be given them, and 
their water shall be sure. And how did they obtain 
this promise? For whose sake was it made to them? 
“In Christ are all-the promises yea and amen, to the 
glory of God.’’ It is through him that a distinction 
is made between them and other men, that they can 
look up to God for their daily bread, while others have 
no ground for any such expectation. In a word, their 
‘right to this world, or to an adequate portion of it, 
which is enumerated among the things which belong 
to them—* for the world is yours,”’ says Paul—their 


right to this world is placed upon its proper basis. by | - 


the apostle, when he says, ‘All things are yours; 
for yé are Christ’s, and Christ is God’s;”’* thus re- 
ferring temporal, as well as spiritual benefits to his 
mediation, as the causé for which they are communi- 
cated to the saints. - : 

If any person should still think that Christ has pro- 
cured for us, not the benefits themselves, but the bless- 


* 1 Cor. iii, 21, 23. 
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present is joyous, but grievous.” 
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ing which attends them, he is at full liberty to indulge 
his opinion; but it may be questioned, whether it will 
contribute in any degree to his piety. ‘* They that 
fear the Lord shall not lack any good thing.”. Riches 
may be denied to them, or, may be taken from them, 
but food convenient may be confidently expected. The 
blessing of heaven is in their portion, however scanty 
it may be; and ‘a little which a righteous man 
hath, is better than the riches of. many wicked.” 
‘Trust in the Lord, and do good; so shalt thou dwell 
in the land, and verily thou shalt be fed.’* With 
respect to the provision which he makes for the souls 
of his children, we are all agreed. As he gave manna 


‘to the Israelites in the wilderness, so he gives them 


his Word, to be the mean of communicating spiritual 
good things; and it is sometimes compared to milk, 
and sometimes to strong meat, to intimate that it is 
adapted to the diversified circumstances and states of 
the members of his family, to the babe in Christ, and to 
the full-grown man. His care of them is represented 
in a solemn and impressive- manner in. thé Sacred 
Supper, when they are assembled at his table to eat 
bread and drink wine, as the symbols of heavenly 
blessings, and all are rerninded that. he nourishes their 
souls by his invisible grace. The design of all his 
institutions is, that they may come, ‘in the unity of the 
faith, and of the knowledge of the Son of God, unto a 
erfect. man, unto the measure of the stature of the 
fulness of Christ.”’+ : F 
In’ the fourth place, The children of God are sub- 
jected to paternal discipline. When we judge accord- 
ing to our feelings, this may seem to be a punishment 
rather than a privilege, for “no chastening for the 
But as in a human 
family, he that spares the rod hates his son, because, 
through mistaken tenderness, he suffers him to escape 
with impunity when he has committed a fault, and thus 
permits his wayward inclinations to gather strength, 


‘and vicious habits to be formed which will entail mis- 


ery upon him here and hereafter; so, in the family of 
God, the want of discipline would be an evidence, not 
of love, but of neglect and indifference to the inter- 
ests of the members. .The Scripture therefore says, 
“Whom the Lord loveth, he chasteneth, and scourgeth 
every son whom he receiveth.”{ He chastises him 
because he loves him; and, however paradoxical this 
may appear upon a superficial view, its truth will be 
manifest to those who consider the end proposed and 
the effect produced. God chastises his children, that 
they may be partakers of his holiness; and holiness is 
not only the dress and ornament of the members of his 
family, but it is indispensably necessary to their peace 
and happiness, both in this world and in the next. 
Man may think, and even the saints themselves may 
suspect, when their trials are manifold and severe, 
that their heavenly Father has disowned and forsaken 
them. But this is not the only instance in which 
human reason egregiously errs. What seems to our 
hasty and limited observation to betoken ill, is the 
surest proof of his favour; and astate of uninterrupted 
ease and enjoyment, which we would prefer, would 
furnish a more solid ground of apprehension. ‘If ye 
endure chastening, God dealeth with you as sons; for 
what son is he whom the father chasteneth not? But 
if ye be without chastisement, Whereof all are par- 
takers, then are ye bastards, and not sons.”’|| 

Lastly, God will bestow upon his children an eter- 
nal inheritance. ‘If children, then heirs ; heirs of God, 
and joint heirs with Christ.”§ Children, by the law 
of nature and nations, inherit the property of their 
father; and an adopted son possessed all the rights 
and privileges of a son by descent. At the deathof 
ay? sie en Gees Tae ee, 3 Es Se ee 

* Ps. xxxvil. 16.3. + Eph. iv. 13. t Heb. xii. 6. 

|| Heb. xii. 7, 8. § Rom. viii. 17. 
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into it is an heir. The expression, “joint heits with 
Christ,” imports that the inheritance originally per 
tains to our Redeemer, who obtained it for himself and 


those whom he calls his brethren by his meritorious 
obedience, and that their right to it is founded on their 


connexion with him. It is an inheritance of glory and 
felicity, “‘incorruptible, undefiled, and which fadeth 
‘not away, reserved in heaven’? for them. 


he will be to them through an endless duration, in 


which their faculties will be continually expanding, 
and they. will be filled with bliss to the utmost extent 
of their capacity ;—for all this, ‘*which eye hath not 
seen, earhath«not heard, nor hath it entered into the 
mind of man to conceive,’’ the adopted sons of God are 
Even in this world, how happy 


authorized to hope. 


does the earnest of the inheritance make them! ow 


divine the peace which sheds its influence upon their 
souls!’ How pure and elevating the joy which, in some 
select hours, springs up in their bosoms! How are they 
raised above the pains and the pleasures of life, while, 
in the contemplations of faith, they anticipate their fu- 


But 
these are only an earnest. Their hearts beat high with 


ture abode in the higher regions of the universe! 


the expectation of something too sublime to be uttered 


or adequately conceived ; and, while their breasts heave 


with the vehemence of desire, they breathe out, in 


broken and impassioned accents, their longings for the 
time when they shall be delivered from the infirmities 


of the flesh and the imperfections of the present state, 


which prevent the full enjoyment of infinite good. 
‘* We know that the whole creation groaneth and tra- 
vaileth in pain together until now: and not only they, 
but ourselves also, which have the first fruits of the 
Spirit, even we ourselves groan within ourselves, wait- 


ing for the adoption, to wit, the redemption of our body. 


For we are saved by hope: but hope that is seen is not 


hope; for what a man seeth, why doth he yet hope for? 
But if we hope for that we see not, then do we with 
patience wait for it.’’* A. . 


—_—-. 


LECTURE LXXIV. 
ON SANCTIFICATION. 


Scriptural meaning. of the term, Sanctification—Difference be- 
tween Justification and Sanctification—Sanctification viewed 
as a Privilege, and as a Duty—Inmplies the Mortification of 
Sin, and the Increase of Positive Holiness—Extent of Holi- 
ness attainable in this Life. , :- 


Tue blessing which in the next place claims our at- 


tention; is Sanctification. But before I proceed to ex- 


plain its nature, it is necessary to ascertain the Serip- 
tural meaning of the term. 


The word, to sanctify, bears a variety of senses | 


‘which are considerably different. It sometimes signi- 
fies to separate a person or thing from its common use 
to some particular purpose, even when there is no re- 
ference to religion. ‘Thus, in the seventh verse of the 
twenty-second chapter of Jeremiah, God says, in our 
translation, ‘*I will prepare,” but according to the ori- 
ginal, ‘I will sanctify destroyers against thee, every 
one with his. weapons; and they shall cut down the 
choice cedars, and cast them into the fire.’? Again, to 
sanctify, often signifies to separate from a common to 
a sacred use, or to dedicate to the-service of God. In 
this sense, the tabernacle and all the vessels of the 
ministry were holy ; the priests and Levites were holy ; 


* Rom, viil, 22, 25. 
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the person who adopted him, he was, legally entitled 
to his property. There is an inheritance which belongs 
to the family of God, and every man who is received 


Whatever 
God now is to angels and glorified saints, and whatever 


the temple,erected on Mount Zion was holy ; and Jerus 
salem was called the holy city. Considered -in them- 
selves, these persons and things had no more sanctity 
than*other persons and things; their holiness was mere- 


‘Ty relative, and arose from their consecration to religi 


ous uses. God Sanctified our Saviour when he set him 
apart to the mediatorial- office, and sent him into the 
world to execute it; and Christ sanctified himself when 
he assumed that office, and devoted himself to the ‘per- 
formance of its duties, It is worthy of observation, 
with respect to the words xz8aeGey and dyaav, which 
signify to cleanse and to purify, that; when used to ex- 
press the effect of the sacrifice of Christ upon his peo- 
ple, they do not denote internal purification, but dedi- 
cation to God: ‘ Jesus, that he might sanctify—ive 
ijsacni—the-people with his: own blood, suffered with- 
out the gate.”"** Now, the effect of blood shed as an 
atonement for sin is, not to cleanse us from pollution, 
but to free us from guilt, and to restore us to the favour 
of God: “If the blood of bulls and of goats, and the 
ashes of an heifer sprinkling the unclean,—éyage— 
sanctifieth to the purifying of the flesh; how much 
more shall the blood of Christ, who, through the eter- 
nal Spirit, offered himself without spot to God, purge 
your conscience from dead works, to serve the livin 
God?’{ The effect of the legal sacrifices is compa 

to that of the death of Christ. The effect of the legal 
sacrifices was to absolve the offerer from the guilt of 


his sins, so far that he escaped the temporal penalty - 


which he had incurred, and was admitted into the 


sanctuary. This is ealled “sanctifying to the purify- ~ 


ing of the flesh.’ The effect of the death of Christ is 
to purify the conscience, to obtain for us full pardon, 


and thus to give us. boldness to enter into the holiest 
of all. 


sanctify. 
as more sacred than other days, and perform its appro- 
priate duties. We sanctify the Lord our God, when 
We.treat him with that reverence whieh is due to him 
on account of the transcendent excellence of his nature, 


by which he is distinguished or separated from all © 


‘other beings. Amd God sanctifies himself when he 
manifests his glory. This discussion will not appear 
unnecessary to any of you who wish to acquire an-ac- 


curate knowledge of the language of Scripture; and I 


conclude with remarking, that the idea of separation is 
implied in all these uses of the term. _ gee 

I proceed to the last sense of the word, in which it 
is to be at present understood. When we say, that 
those who are justified by faith, are also sanctified, our 
meaning is, that they are made holy, not merely by 


of his grace, which purifies them from the pollution of 
sin, and renews them in the whole man after his image. 
It is plain, from the following passage itself, as well 


in this sense, the word to sanctify is used. It isa 
prayer of the apostle, subjoined to an exhortation to 
abstain from all appearance of evil: “And the very 
God of peace sanctify you wholly; and I pray God, 
your whole spirit, and soul, and body, be preserved 
blameless unto the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ.”’£ 


even your sanctification, that ye should abstain from 


It is unnecessary to. multiply quotations, as 
it is acknowledged by all, that there is ‘an internal holi- 


that the regularity of the life does not alone answer the 


holy, so be ye holy; in all manner of conversation; be- 
cause it is written, Be ye holy, for I am holy.’’§ 


* Heb. xiii. 12. t 1'Thess. v. 23. 


+ Heb. ix. 13, 14. 
|| 1 Thess. iy. 3. 


§ 1 Pet. i. 15, 16." 


There are several other senses of the word, fo ~ 
We sanctify the Sabbath when we regard it. 


as from the connection in which it is introduced, that, - 


When the same apostle says, ‘‘ This is the will of God,’ 


fornication,”’|| he evidently refers to purity of heart and — 
‘conduct. 


consecration to the service of God, but by the infusion - 


ness by which true Christians are characterized, and ~ 


demands of religion: ‘*As he which hath called youis ~~ 
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__ As justification and sanctification are blessings inse- 


_parably connected, it will assist us in forming correct 
ideas of both, to mark carefully the points in which 
they differ. 
precedes, and sanctification follows; a sinner-is pat- 
doned and restored to the favour of God, before the 
Spirit is given to renew him moré and more after his 
image. ‘They differ in their object: justification takes 
away the guilt of sin, or the obligation to punishment; 
sanctification cleanses us from its stain or pollution, 
They differ in their form: justification is a judicial act, 
by which the sinner is pronounced righteous ; sanctifi- 
_ cation is a physical or~moral act; or rather a series of 
such acts, by which a change is: effected in the quali- 
ties of the soul. The one, therefore, is called-an act, 
to signify that it is perfected at once; the other is 
called a work, to signify that it is progressive. Justi- 
fication being an act passed in a moment, is equal in 
all believers; sanctification exists in different’ degrees 
of advancement in different individuals. In a word, 
the one changes our ‘state, translating us from a state 
of condemnation into a state of acceptance; the other 
changes our nature, or makes those holy who were un- 
holy. I shall add only one difference more, which re- 
lates to their matter. In justification, the righteousness 
of Christ is imputed to us; in sanctification, an inherent 
righteousness is communicated; and upon the whole 
it appears, that in justification we receive a title to hea- 
ven, and by sanctification we are prepared for it, or 
‘‘made meet to. be partakers of the inheritance of the 
saints in light.’’* 

It is: worthy of notice, that, in the well known enu- 
meration of the privileges of Christians, when, Paul 
represents the series'as a chain stretching from eternity, 
Sanctification is not specified as one of the links. 
** Moreover, whom he did predestinate, them he also 
called; and whom he called, them he also justified ; 
-and whom he justified, them he also glorified.”+ We 
account for the omission by supposing, either that the 
apostle intended only to state the process according to 
which a right to eternal life, and the consequent enjoy- 
ment of it, are obtained, (and the right depends solely 
upon justification, which ensues upon the faith wrought 
in the heart when the sinner is effectually called ;) or 
that sanctification is virtually included in the privileges 
which are explicitly stated. It is implied in effectual 
calling, in which the soul undergoes a spiritual change, 
or is regenerated, and the foundation is laid of its future 
progress in holiness; or it is implied-in glorification, 
which will consist in the perfect state of the soul as 
well as of the body, and may,be said to be begun in 
the present life, because so far ‘as the soul is conformed 
to the image of God it ig already glorified, and hence 
believers are said to be “‘ changed,” even in this world, 
‘into the same image, from glory to glory, as by the 
Spirit of the Lord.’ 2 

The difference between sanctification and regenera- 
tion is not a difference in nature and kind, like the dif- 
ference between it and justification. They are, if I may 
speak so, parts of one whole. ~ In regeneration there is 
an infusion of spiritual life into the soul, in which life 
all the graces. or all the holy tempers-of the Christian 
are virtually included. In sanctification those graces 
are unfolded and matured, and exert their native influ- 
ence upon the conduct. In regeneration the living seed 
is sown, and begins to germinate and show itself 
above ground: in sanctification it grows up, and yields 
fruit, according to the parable in somethirty, in some 
sixty, and in some a hundred fold. In regeneration the 
new creature is formed, but although no member or 
feature is wanting, they are diminutive and feeble, and 
itis yet but a babe: in sanctification the body grows in 
all its parts, acquires vigour and activity, and advances 


* Col. i. 12. + Rom. viii. 30. 
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towards the full stature of a perfect man in Christ. In 
short, it is the same work which is carried on in regen- 
eration and sanctification, according to the words of an 
apostle, ‘* He which hath begun a good work in you, 


will perform it until the day of Jesus Christ.’’* 


Sanctification may be considered as a privilege, and 
as aduty. In the one view it is the work of God, and 
in the other it is the work of man, assisted by super- 
natural grace. As a privilege it is the subject of pro- 
mise and of prayer. It is promised in the following 
words, “* Then will I sprinkle clean water-upon -you, 
and ye shall beclean; from all your filthiness and from 
all your idols.will I cleanse you. A new heart also 
will I give you, and’a new spirit will I put within you; 
and I will take away the stony heart out of your flesh, 
and I will*give you a heart of flesh. And [ will put- 
my Spirit within you, and cause you to walk in my 
statutes; “and ye shall keep my judgments, and. do 
them.’ It was the subject of our. Lord’s intercessory 
prayer for his disciples, ‘‘ Sanctify them through thy 
truth ; thy word is truth ;?’f and it should be the snb- 
ject of the prayers of Christians for themselves. ‘Give 
me understanding, and. I shall keep thy law.”|| We 
may afterwards have an opportunity to speak’ of sancti- 
fication as a privilege, when we come to consider its 
advantages; and I shall only observe, that as it is in- 
dispensably necessary to our admission: into the imme- 
diate presence of God, so it is the source of great hap- 
piness upon earth. The foundation of a Christian’s 
peace is the atonement and intercession of the Saviour, 
in whom God is reconciled; but there is a peace which 
flows from holiness, and is the natural effect of the ces- 
sation of the tumultuary motions of sin, and of the in- 
fluence of the mild virtues which religion inspires. 
‘“‘ Great peace have they that love thy law, and nothing 
shall offend them.’’§ I may add, that it is the high 
privilege of a creature to be conformed to the image of 
his Maker. As He is the first and most excellent of all 
beings, they stand highest in the scale who bear the 
nearest resemblance to him. If holiness is the glory 
of God, it is also the glory of man. | 

Sanctification, considered as a duty, is our work. In 
this light it is represented in the Scriptures, when we 
are called to “be holy,” to “make” to ourselves “a 
new. heart,” and to “cleanse ourselves from all filthi- 
ness of the flesh and spirit, perfecting holiness in the 


‘fear of God.” But as I remarked before, in this work 


man is assisted by grace; for we can do nothing of our- 
selves, and it is God “* who works in us both to will 
and to do of his good pleasure.” It is called the work 
of man, not-as if he could change his heart, or when 
the change is effected could carry it forward to perfec- 
tion, but as he diligently uses the means, trusting in 
the divine blessing which renders them effectual. 
Although in regeneration holy principles are infused 
into the soul, yet the change produced is only partial. 
No. Christian grace is wanting in the regenerated man, 
and no sin or sinful inclination retains sovereign power ; 
but the graces are imperfect, and remaining depravity 
continues to operate, and sometimes prevails. The 
truth of this statement is manifest from the seventh 
chapter of the Epistle to the Romans, in which we find 
that. in Paul; who is a specimen of other believers, 
there were two principles, the one of sin and the other 
of holiness, between which there was a perpetual con- 
flict; and the victory.was sometimes on the one side, 
and sometimes on the other. Two things, therefore, 
are implied in sanctification, the mortification of sin, 
and the increase of. positive holiness. These are not 


so distinct that they can go on at different times, for the 


one necessarily accompanies the other; but in explain- 
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ing the nature of sanctification, they require to be sep- 
arately illustrated. _ F : ‘ 
The mortification of sin does not consist solely in 
abstinence from outward. transgressions in which we 
had> previously indulged, but have abandoned by an 
effort upon ourselves. Of such an effort, any man is 
capable by his natural powers, and without the influ- 
ence of any moral consideration, when he is excited 
solely by a regard to reputation, to health, and to his 
secular interests. External purity, ‘as our Lord has 
shown by.the example of the Pharisees, may exist, 
while the heart is foul with the pe von stains of pollu- 
tion. Nor should it be supposed, that the mortification 
of sin has taken place, because some sinful inclination 
which formerly’ predominated is weakened, or perhaps 
has disappeared, if other inclinations,survive, or if in 
the room of that which has ceased a new disposition 
has apeing up, different in form but in its feneral na- 
ture equally criminal. A man who was once a profli- 
gate is become sober; but then he is now slavishly de- 


‘voted to the world, and his heart, which was debased 


by sensuality, is narrowed and. hardened by avarice ; 
or it may be that, although no new vice should show 


’ itself in his character, he is puffed up with pride, and 


glories in his virtues. In these and similar cases, sin 


‘retains its original strength, but works in a more con- 


cealed manner, or accomplishes its purpose in a differ- 
ent way. The mortification of the body has been often 
mistaken for the mortification of sin. Men who have 
withdrawn from society and retired into deserts, and 
there submitted to the most painful privations, and 
performed with determined perseverance a tedious 
round of religious duties, have imagined that they had 
attained a degree of sanctity, to which no man could 
pretend, who was living amidst the commerce of the 
world. They did not consider, that in their solitudes, 
where they were not exposed to external temptations, 
sinful propensities, which were supposed to be eradi- 
cated, might have only lain dormant for want of ex- 
citement, and might have revived if they had been 
brought back to society, like the weeds which disap- 
pear in winter but show themselves again at the return 
of spring, I would by no means affirm, that such men 
were all hypocrites, or that they were all deceived, for 
from the little that I know of their history and their 
writings, I believe that some of them were truly pious; 
but I have no doubt that many of them, if they had 
told the truth, would have confessed that they often 
cast’a longing look towards the world which they had 
forsaken, like Jerome, who honestly acknowledged, 
that during his seclusion in Palestine, his thoughts 
frequently wandered after the pleasures of Rome. 

The mortification of sin is founded in hatred of it, 
and not simply in fear of its consequences. It is con- 
nected with the love of God, who holds sin in ab- 
horrence, and whose will it is that we should purify 
ourselves from it. It aims at subduing and extirpat- 
ing not only those sins which are particularly odious, 
on account of their grossness and their contrariety to 
the general ‘sentiments and feelings of mankind, but 
every known sin, however venial the world may es- 
teem it; and if there is any sin about a believer of 
which he is not aware, it also is included, in this 
sense, that he will be content with nothing less than 
universal purification, and is earnestly desirous that 
not a single stain should be left. It is carried on 
not in his own strength, but by the means which God 
has appointed, and the assistance which he graciously 
affords; by faith, and prayer, and watchfulness, and 
determined resistance. It is not the work of a day, 
but of life. Sin is like a man who has received a 
wound which has enfeebled him, but has not entirely 
deprived him of strength. - He is not dead but dying; 
he is still capable of action, and evén of vigorous 
efforts ; and his antagonist must therefore be upon his 
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guard, and watch for an opportunity to inflict new 
wounds which will terminate the struggle. +‘ Mortify 
your members which are upon the earth.”* In con- 
sequence of the interest which the believer has ob-. 
tained. in the death of Christ, the power of sin. is 
broken, and it will be reduced more.and more, by the 
grace which God is ready to communicate, if he hum- 
bly ask and diligently improve it. In this way only 
can he hope for success; and, accordingly, Paul con- 
cludes.the account of his internal conflict with thanks- 
giving to God, who had enabled him to resist and in 
some degree to overcome. ‘I thank God,”’ he says, 
‘through Jesus Christ our Lord. So then with the 
mind I myself serve the law of God, and with the 
flesh the Jaw of sin;”} intimating that, although de- 
pravity still lurked in him and made efforts, to regain 
the mastery, yet it existed only in the lower part of 
his nature, and the superior, principles, the understand- 
ing, thé conscience, and the will, were elevated to the 
service of God. 
The mortification of sin does not imply its utter ex- 
tirpation, but the reduction of its influence within nar- 
rower limits; for however earnestly a Christian may 
wish that it should cease to exist in his soul, complete 
exemption from it, as we shall afterwards see, is un- 
attainable in the present state. It is mortified when 
his views of its vileness are clearer and more affecting, 


and, consequently, his hatred of it- is more ifitense ; _ 


when he becomes more quick in detecting it under its 
most specious forms, as well as more active in searelh- 
ing it out; when he is excited to more frequent and, 
fervent prayer for deliverance from it; when, from in- 
creased aversion, he is more vigilant in observing its 
motions, and using precautions against its attacks 3 
when its efforts become less frequent and more faint, 
like those of a man who is languishing under his 
wounds; when he is more deeply humbled for the 
remains of it which he still perceives; and when for 
having consented to it on any occasion, he feels more 
profound grief, and is more speedily recovered by re- 
pentance. When David was guilty of a great trans- 
gression in the affair of Bathsheba, he gave a melan- 
choly proof ‘that the power of depravity was strong 
within him; but we cannot doubt that this event ul- 
timately contributed to weaken its interests; when we 
reflect upon his bitter repentance, his humiliating con- 
fessions, and his earnest supplications. . 
Thus, by the grace of God, the Christian-dies to sin, 
and sin dies in him; or, in other words, he hates it 
more, and its influence over him is diminished. ‘* He 


lays aside every weight, and the sin which doth most — 


easily beset him.’ e natural consequencé is, that 
his conduct is purer, is more free from acts of sin, as 
the fruit falls off from a tree when the root is destroy- 
ed or injured. . 


Let us proceed to the second division of the subject, — 


namely, the increase of positive holiness. This our 
Church expresses * by living unto righteousness,” and 
the Scripture, by ‘ haying our fruit unto holiness.”’ In 
proportion as the power of sin is circumscribed, there 
is more ample space for the Christian graces to grow 
and flourish. The vigour of the new man will advance, 
as that of the old man declines. Let us consider the 
progress of sanctification, in relation to the different 
powers of the soul. 

First, The understanding is more and more illu- 
minated by the word and Spirit of truth. The first 
illumination takes place in regeneration, when the 
blind eyes of the sinner are opened, and he who, while - 
he was a natural man, could not receive the things of 
the Spirit of God, having frais a spiritual man, is 
enabled to discern them. But there is much room for 
improvement; and hence, we find an apostle praying 
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, enrages 
in behalf even of those who were savingly acquainted 
with the Gospel, that “the God of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the Father of glory, would give to them the 
Spirit *of wisdom and revelation in the knowledge of 
him, that the eyes of their understanding might be 
enlightened.”* Their apprehensions of divine things 
become more distinct, and steady, and comprehensive, 
and affecting. ‘Their views are enlarged of God, of 
Christ, of themselves, of their duty, of sin, of the 
world, of future and invisible things. As knowledge 
was communicated to the mind of man in his creation, 
the restoration of it is necessary that he may be renewed 
after the image of his. Maker. I do not mean specu- 
lative knowledge, of which depraved men and inferfial 
spirits are possessed; but knowledge ‘accompanied 
with suitable affections towards the things unknown. 
As natural light not only renders objects visible, but 
beautifies the face of nature with a variety of colours, 
so the knowledge communicated to the people of God 
does not merely expand and improve the intellect, but 
gives a new moral aspect to the whole soul. And the 
necessity of supernatural illumination will be manifest, 
if we reflect that the understanding is the leading fac- 
ulty, which not only, if I may speak so, points out-the 
path to be pursued by the other powers of the soul, 
but excites them by the attractive and interesting views 
which it presents. Complete ignorance would be fol- 
lowed by a death-like torpor of the. soul, and man 
would remain in a state of inaction, except so far as 
he was stimulated by his bodily appetites. Knows 
ledge awakens his dormant faculties.. It exhibits 
objects of love and fear, of hope and aversion, and 
gives rise to active exertions, with a view to obtain 
what is good, and to avoid what is evil. As God be- 
gins, so he carries on to perfection, the work of the 
new creation, by the communication of light. ‘The 
new man is renewed in knowledge, after the image of 
- him who created him.’’ 
Secondly, In sanctification the will of the believer 
is rendered more,and more conformable to the will of 
God. In this the essence of holiness consists.’ As 
Cicero says, that to have the same desires and aver- 
sions, is the consummation of friendship; so we may 
say, that to be like minded with God, to be entirely: 
resigned to him, to choose what he chooses, and to 
refuse what he refuses, is the highest moral perfection 
of a creature. Absolute conformity to the will of God 
is not attainable in this world, and exists only in 
heaven, where his will is so done by its blessed in- 
habitants, that they are proposed as a pattern to us. 
But it is the effect of regenerating grace to subdue our 
rebellious hearts, and to bring them under subjection 
to the authority of our Maker. This is their predom- 
inant state; but it is often disturbed by the wayward 
movements of the will; and it is the design of the 
Holy Spirit, in his operations upon it, to correct and 
restrain its aberrations, and to reduce it to a state of 
habitual submission. The object proposed is, to es- 
tablish a complete moral dependence upon God; and, 
with this view, to make the subjects of his influence 
cease more and more from their own views, and desires, 
and pursuits. Without pretending to explain what 
power the Holy Ghost secretly exerts upon the soul, we 
may say that the effect is produced by means of the light 
that he gives to the mind; in which, the will of God 
appears not only supreme and sacred, but so just, and 
wise, and good, that nothing is more consonant to the 
dictates of reason, as well as to the commands of reli- 
gion, than that we should acquiesce in it without reserve 
and without amurmur. Thus are the people of God led 
to submission, not only when his will is enforced and 
recommended by the nature of the duty which it en- 
joins; but when, naked and unsupported, it demands 
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our obedience, solely because it is his will. In this 
abstract form it was exhibited to Adam, when the in- 
junction was given to him, to abstain from the fruit of 
a particular tree in the garden, there being no reason 
for abstinence but the simple prohibition. It appears _ 
equally absolute still in many of the dispensations of 
Providence, of which no other account can be given, 
than that such is the decree of heaven; and it is a 
proof of no inconsiderable progress in holiness, when 
the person who is tried. in this manner, bows to his 
sovereign Lord, and says, ‘ God is his will.’ Job is 
an example, whose submission amidst the greatest af: 
flictions, was expressed in these remarkable words : » 
‘The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away; 
blessed be the name of the Lord.”* When a Chris- 
tian finds that he is less disposed to consult with flesh 
and blood, and more to consult the Scriptures; that 
he is sincerely desirous to know what is his duty, and 
more diligent than before to ascertain it; that every 
intimation of the Divine pleasure commands his atten- 
tion, and inspires him with holy reverence; that he is 
more ready, and cheerful, and determined in obedience ; 
and that his supreme desire is to glorify God and to 
beaccepted of him: when this is the prevailing state 
of his mind, it is evident that God has made him will- 
ing in a day of power, and that the work of sanctifica- 
tion is advancing in his soul towards perfection. 
Thirdly, In sanctification, all the holy principles or 
habits, as they are sometimes called, of believers are 
strengthened. If the affections are considered as mod- 
ifications of the will, they ‘are purified in proportion 
to its conformity to the standard of rectitude. The 
love and hatred, the fear and hope of the believer, will 
be excited by proper objects, and be regulated with 
respect to their,degree. While the soul is thus affect- 
ed by proper objects, the lower appetites will be re- 
strained and subjugated, and, although not eradicated, 


as they are essential principles of our nature, will be 


directed and retained within due bounds by the light of 
the understanding and the authority of conscience. The 
change effected by sanctifying grace may be ascer- 


tained by the different feelings with which external © 


things are now regarded. Oncé, they alone were 
deemed to be important, but now they are considered 
as insignificant, or, at least, as subordinate; once, they 
stirred up strong and impetuous desire, but now they 
awaken comparatively faint emotions; once, under their 
influence, the soul was degraded and brutified, as if it 
had lost its nature and were merely the principle of 
animal life and feeling; but now they are counteract- 
ed by the spirituality of the mind, which, surrounded 
with earthly things, soars aloft and holds high inter- 
course with heaven: ‘ By the cross of Christ,’’ says 
Paul, ‘“‘the world is crucified unto me, and I unto the 
world.”’{ In proportion to the increasing vigour of 
holy habits, the moral connexion of the soul with this 
world will be dissolved, and the impression diminish- 
ed which the latter was accustomed to make. The 
illumination of the mind has a powerful effect upon 
our active powers. Faith is strengthened by clear 
apprehensions. of the truth as it is in Christ Jesus. 
Love grows warmer, as the love of God is more steadily 
contemplated and more sensibly felt. Hope brightens 
at the glorious prospect of life and immortality which 
the gospel displays. Repentance melts into more 
copious tears, while it looks at the cross, where the 
vileness of sin is exhibited with an evidence which 
the heart feels, but words cannot express. Al] the 
graces grow under the influence of the truth, which 
first gave them birth, and now rears them up to man- 
hood. When the Christian “is adding to his faith 
virtue, and to virtue knowledge, and. to knowledge 
temperance, and to temperance patience, and to pa- 
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tience godliness, and to godliness brotherly-kindness, 


and to” brotherly-kindness charity,” he is “neither 


barren nor unfruitful in the knowledge of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.’”’* . The work of sanctification is not 


only begun, but is going on to perfection.. If we in- 


quire. how far the work of sanctification extends, we 
answer, in the language of our church, that it extends 


to “the whole man.”+ The apostle Paul says that 


God sanctifies his people ‘* wholly in soul, body, and 
spirit.” Man is a compound being, and, according to 
the opinion of the moderns, learned and unlearned, 
consists of two parts, a body anda soul. But a dif- 
ferent system was held by the ancients, who called 
man—piepne Urorracie—a three-fold person or substance ; 
affirming that, besides the body, there were two in- 
ternal principles, the soul and the spirit, or, as it was 
sometimes called, the mind. .The soul—j Juyx—the 
defined to be the principle. of life, or that which distii- 
guishes animate from inanimate things, and they con- 
sidered it as in itself irrational, as’ the seat of the 
appetites and passions, as affected by the body, and 
as the medium by which the body affects the spirit. 
The spirit, ro xveyza, OF 6 yous, the mind, was. rational, 
and acted with reason; and it was its office to contend 
with the body, and to regulate thé movements of the 
inferior principle. It Would be foreign to our ptrpose 
to inquire whether this, or the modern theory of human 
nature, is true. The question is not decidéd by the 
words of the apostle; for, as it was not his business 
to teach philosophy but theology, he might adopt, 
without intending to give his sanction to a particular 
system, language familiar to those whom he addressed, 
and, at the same time, well fitted to convey the in- 
formation which he meant to communicate. He ex- 
plains his meaning by the word éasreass, which is trans- 
lated “ wholly,’’ and subjoins the words soul, body, 
and spirit, to signify, in the style of the age, that the 
work of sanctification is universal, or that every part 
of human-nature is the subject of it; the soul in all its 
faculties, understanding, will, and affections or pas- 
sions, and also the body. Strictly, indeed, the body is 
not the subject of sanctification, because, being a mate- 
rial substance, it is’susceptible neither -of virtue nor of 
vice; but it is sanctified in this sense, that it is dedi- 
cated to the service of God; and its organs and mem- 
bers, which were formerly employed in sinful actions, 
and were excitements to them, are converted into the 
instruments of righteousness. It is called in Scripture, 
‘** the temple of the Holy Ghost.”’|| . 

But while sanctifi¢ation extends to our whole nature, 
and leaves no part of it unrenewed, we must not ima- 
gine the work to be so complete, as to restore us to a 
state of perfect purity. There have been men, and 
there still are, who maintain that sinless perfection is 
attainable in the present life. This was the doctrine 
of the founder of the Methodists, and I presume it is 
still held by his followers. It is acknowledged that 
the Scriptures call upon us to aim at perfection, and 
speak of some individuals in such a manner as may 
lead superficial readers to conclude that they had fully 
succeeded. They call upon us to * behold the perfect 
man,” and give this as the character of certain, indi- 
viduals. But, one part of Scripture should be explained 
in consistency with another; and it is contrary to the 
laws of legitimate interpretation, to wrest a particular 
expression to a sense at variance with the known and 
avowed sentiments of the author. If we take this rule 
along with us, we shall immediately perceive that, in 
the eases before us, perfection can mean. nothing more 
than integrity or sincerity. He is perfect who unfeign- 
edly loves God, and has a respect to all his commands. 

That the most eminent saints mentioned in Scripture, 
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even some of those to-whom. the epithet, perfect, is. ap- 
plied, were not free from ‘sin, is evident from the de- 
fects and blemishes which are discovered in.their con- 
duct. ‘he praise of high attainments will undonbtedly 
be iy dv to the apostle of the Gentiles, and it 1s not 
easy to conceive upon what principle any man could 
ersuade himself that he or others have excelled him ; 
but, as he expressly disclaims any pretension to per- 
fection, so the relation which he has given of his expe- 
rience, demonstrates that he uses, on this occasion, the 
language not only of humility but of truth. “T see,” 
he says, ‘‘a.law in my members, warring against the 
law of my mind, and bringing me into captivity to the 
law of sin which is in-my members.’’* Not to confine 
our attention to a particular case, let us recollect the 
words-of the wise man, ‘** There is not a just man upon 
the earth, that doeth good, and sinneth not.’ . And 
observe in what strong terms an apostle rejects the doc- 
trine of sinless perfection. ‘If we say that we have 
no sin, we deceive ourselves, and the truth is not in 
us.”+ It is a doctrine, you see, which will be main- 
tained only. by ignorant presumptiom Were any per- 
son truly perfect, he would not stand in need of those 
institutions or means of grace, which God has provided 
for the perfecting of the saints. In particular, daily 
prayer for the forgiveness of sin would not be his duty; 
he would’ enjoy uninterrupted communion with God; 
would not be subject to discipline, which presupposes 
errors and failings; and, having spent a life undisturb- 
ed by pain and sorrow, would be translated, we may 
presume, into a better world without suffering death, 
The possibility of perfection in the present state, 
could be conceived only by men who were ignorant of 
Scripture and of themselves. They must have first 
lowered the standard of holiness. They must have 
narrowed and abated the demands of the divine law, to 
meet their fancied attainments. It is impossible that 
any person in his senses, could suppose himself capa- 
ble of performing that high obedience which the law, 
uncorrupted by human interpretation, ~ evidently ‘re- 
quires. We might justly call in quéstion the veracity, 
or the understanding, of the man who should seriously 
assure us that he loved God with all his strength, and 


soul, and mind, and heart, and loved his neighbour as 


himself. At any rate, we may call in question his 
Christianity ; for his sentiments are as contrary to 
those of a genuine believer, as darkness is to light. 
The latter is distinguished by a humble estimate of 
himself. He acknowledges that he fails more or*less 
in every duty, that he is daily guilty of sin, that he 
could not stand if God should enter into judgment with 


him, and that he has no hope of acceptance but through ~ 


the mediation of Christ. As these acknowledgments 
are dictated by his feelings, so they are in exact ac- 
cordance with the Scriptures. The perfectionist be- 
longs to a different class; and his arrogance and Self- 
confidence manifest that, while he boasts of oceupying 


and has need that some one should teach him what are 
the first principles of the oracles of God. 
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the first form, he is a. mere tyro in the school of Christ, — 


Havine in the preceding lecture explained the na- 


ture of Sanctification, I proceed to take notice of sev- 
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eral particulars, the consideration of which is necessary | é 
‘its unhappy subjects, - While men remain in this state, 


‘to give us a complete view of the subject. 2 Ait: 

- I shall speak,-in the first place,’ of the Author of - 
~ Sanctification ; and here we shall ‘see that, like-other 
' divine works, it is ascribed to all the Persons of the 

“Trinity. I would remark,’ in general, that there is no 


inaccuracy. or confusion in attributing the’ same work 


sometimes.to one Person and sometimes to apother ; 
because, although the Persons are distinct, the Essence: 
is one and indivisible ; and because the same work is 
said to be performed. by one, in oue view, and by an- 
‘other, in another. - Invrelation to the present case, all 
the persons in the Godhead are concerned in the sane- 
“tification of the soul; but a different office is assigned 
to each. ©: ns é Bs te $ 
’ First, This work 1s ascribed to the Father in those 
passages in which prayer is offered up to him, that he 
would sanctify us, and make-us perfect in every good 
_ Work, and in which he’ promises to circumcise our 
hearts to love and fear him, and to “give us a new 


heart and a right spirit.* In the economy of redemp- 


tion; he is exhibited as the fountain of grace. All 
spiritual blessings are his. gifts; they originate in his 
-goodness, and are bestowed according to his wilh ‘To 
this blessing he predestinated. his people before the 
foundation. of the world; and he appoihted and pre- 
pared the means by-which it was attained and is ae- 
tually communicated. As “this is the will of God, 
even. our sanctification,” so-it is by his power, (exerted. 
in. the manner which will be afterwards pointed out, 
when we come to speak of the agency of the Spirit,) 
that the renovation of the soul after his image is begun, 
and advanced, and perfected. : 
_-Secondly, The work is ascribed «to Jesus Christ, 
‘‘who gave himself for us, that-he might redeem us 
from all iniquity, and purify wnto. himself a peculiar 
- people, zealous of good works.”’t -He is the Author 
of this work, as he has obtained for us theprivilege of 
“sanctification, by his obedience ‘unto death. - This may 
be explained in two ways. First,,He has done that, 
in consideration of which God bestows so great a bless- 
ing upon us. ~ In’ ‘ourselves,. we were unquestionably 
unworthy of it;-and. in creatures guilty and polluted, 
there was nothing to induce God to restore his image, 
which: they had impiously ‘defaced. | As the whole 
obedience of our-‘Saviour was performed not for himself 
but for us, and as it-was meritorious in the highest de- 
gree, not simply because it was perfect, but because he 
was a person of infinite dignity, his righteousness is 


to be considered as the procuring cause of those super-« 


natural influences by which-we regain that holiness in 
_ which man was created, and which. was the chief glory 
of his.nature. ‘+ For their sakes I sanctify myself, that 
they also might be sanctified through the truth.” - He 
‘‘loved the church, and gave himself for -it, that.he ‘ 
“might sanctify and cleanse it with the washing of wacer 
by the word; that he might present it to himself a glo- 
rious church, not having’ spot, or wrinkle, or any such 
thing; but that it should be holy, and without blem- 
.ish.”+ Secondly, Jesus Christ has remoyed the curse, 
“which retained men under the dominion of sin by keep- 
ing them ata distance from God; and has brought them 
into a state in which they may receive those influences 
by which the purification of their nature will-be effect- 
ed. That you may understand this point, let me re-. 


mind you that the guilt of sin, or the curse of the law, |-p 


which is founded upon it, isa mighty and insurmount- 
able obstacle in the way of. any gracious communica- | 
tion from God to the sinner. Hence the law is said to 
be “the strength of sin.”|| _ It is its strength, as it pro- 
tects it, if I may speak so, against any power which 
ould overthrow or weaken. its dominion, and leaves it 


»» * 1 Thess. .v. 23. Heb. xiii. 21: Deut. xxx, 6.> Ezek, 
XXxvi. 26, &c. Pe bite lly 44. Seer sh 
“ “fp ohn xvii.19.° Eph. v. 227.) 1 Cor. xv. 56, 


at full liberty to exert itself in enslaving more and more 


all the arguments which are-employed to convince their 
understandings, to awaken their consciences, and to 
interest their affections, and ‘all the dispensations of 
Providence, whether calculated to alarm or to allure, 
have no permanent effect. ‘The divine blessing, with- 
out which Paul plants and Apollos waters in vain, does 
not accompany them. By the removal of guilt, a chan- 
nel is opened in which the grace of God flows into-the 
soul ; and thus you perceive the conneXion between the 
death of Christ and our sanctification: ‘* Jesus, that 
he might sanctify the people with his own blood, 
suffered without the gate.” 
was the immediate design of his death, is not moral 


but legal sanctification; and it signifies, I apprehend, 


in this-place, our ‘dedication to the service of God by 
the removal of the guilt of sin, which was the great 
impediment to our acceptance; but moral sanctification 
is the certain consequence. ‘Our old man,’’ says the 
same apostle, in another Epistle, “is crucified »with 
Christ, that the body of sin might be destroyed, that- 
henceforth we should not serye'sin.”’+ The language 
is highly figurative, but is not difficult to be understood. 
Our old man is‘our corrupt nature; and itis said to be 
crucified with Christ, to signify that, in virtue of his 


death upon the Gross, the power of sin is broken. The 


proper effect of an atonement is.not purification from 


the pollution of sin, but deliverance from guilt; but the 
former is ascribed to the sacrifice of Christ as well as ~ 


the latter, because it brings us under the operation of 
grace, because it consecrates us to God, who gives the 
Holy Spirit to qualify us for his service. This remark 
is necessary to enable you to understand several pas- 
sages of Scripture which speak of this subject, and to 
prevent you from misapprehending the language’ of 
Theologians, who sometimes express themselves in 
such a manner as might lead you to think, that the 
death of Christ is not only the meritorious, but the effi- 
cient cause of sanctification. This impression is made, 
when we are told that we are sanctified ‘by receiving 
the atonement into our hearts,” and by ‘having the 
blood of Christ conveyed into our hearts;’’ and even 
when such Scriptural expressions as have been qioted 
are used without explanation... The language of Scrip- 
ture, with ‘respect to’ the effect of the death of Christ, 
was better understood in the apostolic age than it is 
now, because sacrifices were then offered by both Jews 
and Gentiles, and. every person knew their design, and 
the efficacy which they were supposed to exert. The 
language of Scripture is always proper and emphatic ; 
but. when metaphors occur, if we wish to convey dis- 
tinct ideas into the- minds of others, we must give the’ 
literal sense; and, if there is any danger of mistake, we 
shuvuld guard against it by the use of plain and appro- 


‘priate terms. He who contents himself with tell-~ 


ing us that we are sanctified by the death of Christ, 
or by the sprinkling of his blood, explains nothing; 
and, by dealing much in such phraseology; is apt to 
mislead. SR: ae a 

In the third place, This work is ascribed to the Holy 
Ghost. Hence we read of the renovation and-sanctifi- 
cationsof tke Spirit,f and our walking in God’s statutes: 
is said vo be the effect of the inhabitation of the Spirit’ 
in eur hearts. ‘The grace by which we are sanctified, 
roceeds from the'Father by the Son, and is applied 
by the Spirit. Thus all the Persons of the Trinity are 
concerned in our restoration. ‘The part which each 


acts is important and necessary, and the office of the 


third Person is not less glorious than that of the sec- 
ond. Our attention is peculiarly directed to our Lord 
Jesus Christ; and if is right that it should be so, for 
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fact, that it is owing to the operation of sthe Divine 


salvation, and offered the atonement by which all the; Spirit upon the soul—that it is sanetified. © - 


divine perfections were glorified in the highest, and the 
everlasting covenant was confirmed. But‘without the 
- co-operation of the Spirits his labours and sufferings 
would have been in vain. Ina state of moral insensi- 
bility, with blinded minds and ‘unfeeling consciences, 
men would have made no use of the atonement for their 
reconciliation to God, and continuing in the pollution 
of sin, which renders them loathsome in his sight, they 
must have been excluded from ‘his. presence, and the 
blessedness of communion with him. Christ. pur- 
chased redemption, but the Spirit applies it.. The 
work of Christ was accomplished. by his humiliation, 
and sorrows, and death; it, as it were, strikes our 
Senses, and. on this account makes a more powerful 
impression. ‘But if we attentively consider the work | 
of the Spirit, we shall perceive that it also displays 
grace, and love, and power, worthy of the highest ad- 
miration. ‘To enter into a human soul foul with the 
deepest stains, in which every thing revolting to the 
holiness of his nature is exhibited, and to exert his in- 
fluence there to purify it, and ‘render it capable of the 
‘refined and exalted joys of religion, is a proof of | 
condescension and benevolonee surpassing conception. 
He meets with resistance, but he does not retire ; the 
resistance is “strong,. all the power of corrupt natnre 
being called forth to oppose his design ; but he subdues 
it by the same Almighty energy which reduced the 
elemental chaos into order. In:his plastic hands, man, 
an outcast from his Maker, so vile as to be the object 
of abhorrence, and so helpless as to be given over as 
irrecoverably lost, is transformed into a being adorned 
with the similitude of his Creator, devoted to his ser- 
vice, and destined to live in the happy seats of the 
spirits of light. Let us remember that we are under 
infinite obligations to our Sanctifier, as well as our Re- 
deemer; and let his Jove be the subject of our devout 
meditations, and awaken our grateful praises. 

That the sanctification of the soul is the work of the 
Spirit we certainly know; but the: manner in which it 
is effected, we are not able to explain. We know also 
that all things were created by God, but cannot tell 
how he created them; that in him-we live and move 

‘and have our being, but are ignorant of the mode in 
which his power is exerted to sustain us. Our Lord 
signifies that there is something mysterious in this 
matter. “The wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou 

-hearest the sound thereor, but canst not tell whence it 
cometh and whither it goeth; so ic every one that is 
born of the Spirit.”** _Means are employed, but their 
efficacy depends solely upon him. It is his power 
which begins and carries on the change that takes 
place in the sentiments and affections of the soul. We! 

- cannot call it merely a moral ower, consisting in the 
preséntation of arguments and motives to the mind, 
because upon this supposition, it would differ in no re- 
‘spect from the means themselves, or from the part 
which one: man’ may.act in persuading and exciting 
another to the love~and practice of. virtue.” If we call 
it a physical power, we must mean that the soul is 
endowed with new faculties of perception and feeling, 
or that its natural faculties are rendered capable of cer- 
tain acts, for which they were previously unfit. The 
truth is, although this term has been sometimes applied 
to the power exerted in regeneration and sanctification, 
-we cannot affix any distinct idea to it; and it is ques- 
“tionable whether those who use it, can explain what 
they méan to their own satisfaction or that of others. 

Jt would seem therefore to be the wisest.and most 
modest: plan, instead of attempting to describe the 
“nature of this power, and the mode of exercising it, to 
content ourselves with the general knowledge of the 


* John iii. 8. 
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_A-gnestion has been agitated among divines, whether - 
there is a-formation of holy habits in the-soul, or sanc- 
tification consists solely in the influence of the word. 
upon its ‘séveral. faculties, upon the conscience; will, 
and affections, through the medium of the understand- 
ing. The controversy is somewhat obscure, and per- 
haps the parties have, occasionally at least, contended 
in the dark, and they were not always distinguished - 
by metaphysical acumen. The. point at issue seems’ 
to be, whether. there is a real. change effected in the 
soul itself, or it is only morally acted upon by the word. 
of God, coming in demonstration of the Spirit and with | 
power. Habit commonly signifies a disposition to act, © 
or a power of acting acquired by previous acts. In the 
present case it signifies merely the disposition or power 


without a reference to previous acts, as it is ackpow-  ~ 


ledged that the’ power or disposition is not the effeet.of 
our prior efforts, but of a divine operation. . But if this 
is a just definition of habit, it must also be acknow- 
ledged that gracious habits are infused into the soul ; 
for in saying so, we mean nothing more than that the. 
subject of sanctification. possesses certain dispositions, 
or inclinations, to act according to the rule laid down 
in the Scriptures. - We may not.be able to understand 


what-constitutes a disposition or habit of the mind, but’ ~ 


the fact is certain that there are habits, intellectual and * 
moral; and there is-no more. difficulty-in conceiving 
them to be formed by supernatural than by natural ~ 
means. ‘Tho great objection ta the denial ‘of habits, 
and the attribution of the holiness of Christians exclu- 
sively to the influence of the word, is that it represents 


~ 


them as not permanently but transiently holy;as having 
no indelible character-impressed upon them, as holy- 


only. when they feel the influence, of the word. This 
view of the matter supposes a change not in theirstate, . 
but in their exercise;-for if the word: were not acting 
upon-them, they would be in all respects like other . 
men who have never experieneed its power. But it is. 


implied in the idea of a saint, that he is possessed of .— 


holy dispositions when they are lying. dormant, and all 
his faculties are in a state of inactivity; and that there 
remains something which distinguishes him from the 
unregenerate, even when he-has. fallen into sin. “It 
must be acknowledged that this objection to the denial 
of holy habits is strong ;.and that, if what is called the © 
grace of God in the heart is reduced to the direct or — 
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immediate operation of the word in exciting our facul-" * 


ties, itis not easy to see how a man can. bea saint’ - 


when he is asleep, or has his thoughts whelly engrossed: 
by something different from. religion; or is for-a‘time 


under the prevailing power of temptation, like David a 


or Peter... At the same time, there is a mode of speak- ~ 


iny about habits which is er Sewers has perhaps _ 


led to the opposite extreme of denying their existence, « 


and not merely an effect produced upon the soul orits 
We cannot speak of spiritual things with- ~_ 


faculties. 
out making use of terms which primarily relate.toex- 


ternal objects; but some writers, from want of judg- — 


ment and taste, indulging in an, unnecessaty grossness -_ 
of language, materialize subjects, imconceiving which _ 
the senses and the imagination ean give no assistance. — 
Disearding such phraseology, we maintain thata change — 
is produced in the soul by the mysterious operation of 


the Spirit, through which it acquires an inclination to 


act, or a power of acting in a particular manner; that ~ 
this inclination or power is not occasional but habitual; 
that_it remains when it is not in exercise, as apy natu- 
ral disposition is in the soul although it should not be — 
excited by the presence of its proper objeet; and that — 
there is at all times a specific difference between the — 
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such language being used as imports that they are— ‘% 
something distinct from the soul in which they reside; 
that the grace of God is a substance withinasubstance, 


‘ | -. ‘THE PRIVILEGES OF BELIEVERS. 


‘6 a seth STR, S ; \ * Pontes 
renewed. and the unrenewed man. ‘ Whosoever is 
born of God doth not commit sin; for-his seed remain-, 

- eth in him.’’* ' : “a ; 


‘The pattern according to which believers are sancti- 


fied, is the holiness of the divine nature.. ** Be ye holy, 
for I also am holy.” “* Be ye perfect, as your Father 
which is in heaven is: perfect.”’+ Man was created in 
the image of God, and the design of sanctification is to 
restore him to his original state.. We are like our 
Maker in the spiritual essence of our souls, we are 
like him in-power; that is, our rational and active na- 
ture exhibits some traces of those attributes; but our 
perfection and glory consists in our resemblance to his 
holiness. It is to the holiness of God as manifested 
in Christ, that believers are conformed by the agency 
of the Spirit; and hence Christ may also be considered 


as the pattern. after which believers are sanctified. I’ 


speak of him, not as the.second Person of the Trinity, 
although in-this character he-is. the brightness of the 
Father’s glory,,and the express image. of his person, 


but as incarnate or clothed with our-nature, and in it 


exhibiting.all the graces and virtues which constitute 
our assimilation to God. . We see in-him what human 
nature was, when it. was formed bythe hand of the 
Creator and he looked upon it with approbation; and 
what.it must become that it may be pleasing in his 
eyes, and may be admitted into his glorious presence. 
Christ. should be contemplated in two. lights, as. an 
atonement and as an example. In the one character 
he has made peace between us and our offended Maker ; 


in the other he has shown us what our Maker is, in re-1 


spect of his moral attributes, and what he requires us 
‘to be ; how we should think, and feel, and act, -so as to 
be imitators of God. Thatihe is the pattern according 
to which those'who are the-subjéects of divine grace are 
formed, is evident, from his own command to follow 
-him; from the description of true Christians, as ‘*hav- 
ing Christ dwelling in them ;”’ from the purpose of God 
that all the members of his family should be conformed 
‘to the image of his Son; and from the effect of the 
Gospel upon believers, who are changed by it into “ the 
same image from glory to glory.” ‘He is. the first- 
- born among many brethren,”’-superior in dignity, and 

the model after which they are fashioned. We are 
exhorted to be ** followers of the saints ;”’ and from the 
contemplation of theiz character and conduct, we may 
derive much- valuable instruction with respect to our 
duty, and powerful: excitement to the performance of 
it. But we must not follow them implicitly, because 

we Know that they were liable to error and infirmity, 
sand that some of the most distinguished among them 


have given melancholy proofs of weakness and depra- |. 


vity. The apostle’ Paul has pointed out the. limits 
within which they should be imitated. ‘“ Be ye follow- 
“ers of me; even as I also am of Christ.”t Thus far 

- we tread upon sure ground; but when we can. trace no 
correspondence between them and him, it is our duty 
to forsake them. - In him alone we:can safely confide, 
in whose conduct the eye of omniscience did not. per- 
ceive a single flaw, and whom the voice of the Father 
proclaimed to be ‘‘his beloved Son, in whom he was 
well pleased.”” Let us look to him ‘when we are * run- 
ning the race set before us.” : 


The rule of sanctification is the word of God. I 
mean, that this is the rule according to which the 
Spirit works, forming in us those dispositions which it 
promises or requires, and the rule according to which 
_ we should work in the whole course of our Christian 
profession. ~Those who have been-emancipated from 
the service. of sin, obey, according to an.apostle, that 
form of doctrine which has been delivered to them; 
they walk in the light of the Lord and-keep his testi- 
monies and statutes, Without multiplying Scriptural 


#1 John iii. 9, $1 Pet. i. 16. Matt. v.48. $1Cor. xi, 1. 
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bnpuences: it is evident to every attentive reader of 


the sacred writings, that the soul is sanctified by being 
brought under the illuminating and.commanding in- 
fluence of the word of God. Holiness is our con- 
formity to. what it enjoins; and when our thoughts, 


pvolitions, and aims, our words and actions, correspond 


with its letter and its spirit, -we are. saints in its es- 
timation. No human rule has any right to interfere 
with our obedience, or should be permitted to dictate 
to us. 


and practices, in, which ‘they have supposed holiness 


to consist; and, by punctual attention to them, have’ 


appeared to themselves and to others to have attained 
a high degree of sanetity. The Pharisees received 
with sacred respect the traditions of the elders, fasted 
often, gave more tithes thaw tho law enjoined, fre- 
quetiy washed their hands and the vessels which they 
used, that they might avoid every kind of defilement. 
In’ imitation of them, many Christians have distin- 


guished themselves by superstitious usages. They”. 


have withdrawn from human society, and spent their 
lives in deserts and monasteries. They have abstain- 


ed from-the flesh of animals, and confined themselves ~ 
| to a vegetable diet; they have macerated their bodies 


by frequent fasts and severe penances ; they have gone 


on toilsome pilgrimages to visit holy places; they 


have bound themselves to devote a certain portion or 
their time to the repetition of prayers; they have 
entered into vows of povertv, celibacy, and blind 
obedience to their religious superiors. ‘The professed 
design of these observances, was to promote the in- 
terests of piety and holiness; but they have uniform- 
ly failed, because they were not of Divine institution. 
As we cannot serve God by doing what he has not 
commanded; and still less hy doing what he has for- 
bidden, so it is presumptuous to expect his blessing 


upon means which, being introduced as supplementary: 


to-his ordinances, very plainly import that, in this 
respect, man is wiser than he. Even when used only 
as auxiliaries to holiness, they must be equally inef- 
fectual, because the communication of grace depend- 
ing absolutely upon-~ his will, there is no reason to 
believe that human interference, whatever may be the 
motive, with a matter which it is his province to reg- 
‘ulate, will induce him to deviate: from his plan, and 
to give countenance to the idea, that’we know better 
than our Maker what.are the most proper expedients 
for our moral improvement. He who would please 
God and obtain his blessing, must adhere closely to 
his word, ‘which is the only rule to direct us how 
we may glorify him, and. enjoy him for ever.” 
As there is.a pattern and a rule of our sanctifica- 
tion, so there are means.appointed for carrying it on, 
to the consideration of which I am naturally led by 
the preceding observation. Those suggested by hu- 
man wisdom, we have rejected; let us attend to those 
which God himself has ordained. —, _ : Tem 
First, It is evident -that, as the word of God is the 
tule of holiness, so it is.a mean admirably adapted 
to promote its own design; because it not only points 
out and inculeates our duty, but presents many-con- 
siderations calculated to work powerfully upon the 
will and the affections. It not only. delivers naked 
precepts, which recommend themselves to us by our 
perception of their conformity to reason and truth ; 
but it exhibits them*in all the loveliness of example, 
in the history of the saints, apd particularly in that of 
our Redeemer. Holiness, if 1 may speak so, appears 
in an animated form, and, displaying all its graces be- 
fore us, fixes our atteution,and engages our love.. The 
idea of the ancient philosopher is realized by the in- 
carnation of virtue; and although his prediction is not 
fulfilled, that all.men would fall down and adore it, 
yet this is the effect upon those whose hearts are made, 
by Divine grace, to feel its attractions. The word of 
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God holds out the greatest encouragements to the study 
of holiness, in the promises of Divine assistance with 
which it is replenished. - How well caleulated these 
are to promote the design, will be manifestto every 
person who has seriously reflected upon his own moral 
weakness, avd has felt the paralyzing effeet of such 


meditation. ‘ How is it possible for me,’ the sinner 


is apt to exclaim, when he is called to purify-his heart, 
‘how is it possible for me.to cleanse myself from the 
pollution of sin? Can the Ethiopian change his skin, 


eustomed to do evil, learn to do well.’ In this state 
of despondency, the word of God affords us relief 
by assurances. of supernatural grace. When it says, 
“* Work ont your salvation with foar and trembling,” it 
adds, ‘For it is God which worketh in yon,-hoth to 
will and todo of his good pleasure.”’* It places be- 
fore us the most interesting motives—the love of God, 
and the love of Christ; the invaluable benefits which 
have already been bestowed upon us, and the new 
blessings which we may expect to obtain; the peace, 
the consolation, the joy, the hope with which our 
heayenly Father refreshes the souls, and recompenses, 
in this world, the services of his obedient children. In 
short, it displays before the eyes of the runner in the 
Christian race, the glorious prize which awaits him at 
the end of his course, the immortal crown which the 
Tighteous Judge will bestow upon him. We know, 
from experience, the efficacy of hope in stimulating and 
sustaining our exertion. ‘The Scriptures enlist this 
principle of human nature in the service of religion 
and exhort us to be * steadfast, unmoveable, always 
abounding in the work of the Lord, forasmuch as we 
know that our labour shall not be in vain in the Lord.”’¢ 

In the second place, All the other ordinances are 
means of sanctification. I shall. take notice of these 
two, Prayer, and the Lord’s Supper. Prayer, besides 
its direct tendency to impress the mind with a sense 
of divine things, to heighten our reverence and esteem 
for the object of worship, to increase our desire for the 
blessings which we ask, and our abhorrence of the 
evils from which we implore deliverance; prayer, be- 
sides these effects, which it is morally fitted to produce, 


~ has, for its direct object, the obtaining of the communi- 


cations of grace. It consists, not only of adoration 
and thanksgiving, but also of petition. It is the 
application of a sinful creature, conscious of guilt, 
wants, and wretchedness, to the infinite mercy and 
beneficenee of the Creator; and, as it is authorized by 
his command, it never fails, when it is presented: in 
the name of the Mediator, to. bring down the blessing. 
Its effect is similar to that produced upon the face of 
Moses by his intercourse with God. The soul, re- 
turning from the sanctuary, shines with spiritual 


glory. By strength not his own, the Christian over- 


comes difficulties, repels temptations, and advances 


with-a steady progress in the path of obedience: ‘ Let 


us come boldly to the throne of grace, that we may 
obtain mercy, ahd find. grace to help us in time of 
need.”*{ The connexion of the Lord’s Supper with 
the sanctification of the soul is equally manifest. The 
very emblems which are used, point it out as an insti- 
tution adapted to the purpose of invigorating the 
graces of the Christian. As bread and wine furnish 
nutriment to the body, so the body and blood of 
Christ, or, in other words, his atonement and its bene- 
fits, cofitribute to the nourishment of the soul. While 
the ordinance powerfully impresses upon the mind the 
unspeakable love of Christ and the great evil of sin, 
and thus exeites two principles of mighty efficacy in 
the purification of the soul,—gratitude to him and ab- 
horrence of it,—it is the medium of communication 
between the Saviour and his faithful disciples in 
SE 
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‘whom he works anew by his Spirit, to carry on to per- 
fection. the good work which he has begun. Sitting 
at his table; and partaking of his bounty, they renew 
their baptismal vows in humble dependence upon his 
grace, by which only they shall be enabled to perform. ~ 
them. They devote themselves to his service, not 


from necessity, but from choice; not merely because 
they are bound to do-so, but because they prefer him. 
to every other master. A. deep sense of what they 
have enjoyed, and what they have done, remains. 
Their faith is more confident; their love is more ar- 
dent ; their resolution is more firm ; their state of mind 
is more spiritual and heavenly. Like a way-fating 
man, who has rested and been refreshed at a place of 
entertainment, and then resumes his journey with reno- 
vated vigour, they go from strength to strength, .till 
they appear before God in Zion.” . “ As the living Fa- 
ther hath sent me, and I live by the Father, so he that 
eateth me, even he shall live by me.”* tie 

In the third place, The dispensations of Providence 
are means of sahctification ; ‘* We know that all things 
work together for. good to-them that love God, to them 
who are called according to his purpose.”*+ The 
apostle makes use of the universal term * all, ”’ to sig- 
nify that nothing is excluded, and that there is a co- 
operation of-events to promote the spiritual interests 
of believers. And here we must admire the infinite 
wisdom and Almighty power of God, who renders 
subservient to his merciful designs, things which are 
not only considered as evil, but are evil in themselves, 
have a tendency to evil, and were they not controlled 
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and regulated by his superintending care, would be 


productive of the most injurious effects upon the bod- 
ies and the souls, the present and the future well-being 
of his-people. . But,-as in medical treatment, substances 
which are nauseous to our senses,. substances which, 
when received into the system, cause in the first in- 
stance pain, and substances which are deleterious, are 
administered in. such quantities and with such mix- 


tures, that the ‘ultimate effect is the removal of the © 


disease and the confirmation of health; soit is in the 
economy of heaven. The object aimed at, is the spir- 
itual health of the patient; and this is the result of the 
bitter draughts which he is compelled to swallow, and 
of the pain of amputation to which he is sometimes’ 
subjected. The Scriptures frequently speak of afflic- 
tion as contributing to the progress of holiness: 
‘Tribulation worketh patience, and patience experi- 
ence, and experience hope: and hope maketh - not 


ashamed, because the love of God is shed abroad in 
our hearts by the Holy Ghost which is given unto 


us.”+ You observe the process. Affliction calls into 
exercise, and strengthens the graces of the Christian, 
and terminates in the more powerful diffusion of Divine 
love in the soul, in a more powerful impression of the 
love of God to us, ora stronger emotion of love on 
our part to God; by either of which our promptitude 
and sincerity in serving him will be increased. The 


sanctifying effect of affliction is pointed out in many 


assages of Scripture, and it was experienced by the 


salmist, who says, ‘* Before I was afflicted I went ~ } 


astray, but now Ihave learned thy law.’’| It is the 
discipline which our heavenly Father administers to 


the members of his family, and it is so necessary and ~ 


so salutary that none of them is exempted. It is.a- 
proof of his love, because his design in correcting them 
is, that they may be partakers of his holiness. How 
blessed are the fruits of sanctified affliction! They 
are the fruits of righteousness, and are of far greater 
value than. the most esteemed temporal blessings. 


They humble the pride of the people of God, awaken ~ \ 


their vigilance, make them feel their own weakness, 


#* John vi. 57. # Rom. viii. 28 Ib. v.3—5. 
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create a stronger abhorrence of sin, and an‘incfeasing 
indifference to earthly things; inspire a meek submis-| 
sion to the will of God, and, leading the thoughts to 
heayen, stir up*longing desires “for the peace which 


awaits them there, and for the pure joys of religion, 


which are earnests of its felicity. Ihave confined the 


illustration to the effects of adversity, but all the dis- 
pensations of Providence, under the direction of Di- 
vine wisdom and goodness, have the same tendency, 


and are included in that comprehensive plan of benevo-' 


lence, which God is cartying on for the final happiness 
of the objects of his love. 
_These are the means which God employs in sancti- 
fying his people; but as many who are exposed to 
their influence manifestly derive no benefit from them, 
“it is evident that their efficacy does not arise from their 


fitness to the end, but from the operation of the Spirit. 


Besides. the external means, there are certain exercises 
of the soul itself, which are subservient to the great 
design, and which, as they are the effects of the Spirit, 
may be -considered-as internal means by which the 
work is carried on. The following things are neces- 
sary to the sanctification of a sinner; that he be ina 
state in which he can-partake of divine influences, that 
those’influences be actually communicated to him, and 
that his‘views and feelings be such as shall make holi- 
ness the object of his choice, and carry-him forward in 
the practice of it with delight. - I shall show you that 


these pre-requisites are obtained by faith, to-which as a 


secondary cause our sanctification is ascribed. 

First, By faith we are united to Christ, and thus are 
delivered from the curse of the law, which. prevented 
the communications of divine grace to the soul, as we 
formerly showed. 'To those who believe, his right- 
eousness is imputed, in consequence of which they are 
reconciled to God,.and are the subjects. of- his favour. 
Thus the way is prepared for the restoration of his 
image. ‘‘ Wherefore,” says Paul to the Romans, “ ye 
also are become dead to the law by the body of Christ, 
that ye shouldbe married to another, even to him who 
is raised from the dead, that we should bring forth 
fruit unto God.”* Stript of figures these words signify, 
that, through the atonement of Christ received by faith, 
our connexion with the law or covenant of works is 
_ dissolved, and being united to him as our living Head, 
we are enabled*to perform those holy duties by which 
God is glorified. ‘The body of-Christ,’ is the sacrifice 
of his body on the cross; our *death to the law,’ is 
our redemption from the curse; our ‘marriage to Christ,” 
is our union to him, and ‘the fruit which we bring 
forth to God,’ is the acceptable obedience of .the heart 
and the life. ~~ 7 , * 

Secondly, By faith we receive sanctifying grace 
from the fulness of Christ. God has constituted him 
the source of spiritual influences, and faith the mean 
by which they are derived from him. . Human reason 
may. inquire what peculiar virtue in faith has procured 
its appointment to this office, and may conceive that 
other means were better adapted to the end. -To us it 
is sufficient to know the will of God, that his Spirit 
shall be given to those alone who look to his Son, and 
trust in him for assistance in the great work of their 
salvation. When the believer lives, it is‘Christ who 


lives in him. He is exhorted to ‘be strong in the 
grace which is in Christ Jesus,” t who has said, ‘* My | 


grace is sufficient for thee, for my strength is made 
perfect in weakness.”’£~ Christians are kept-in a state 
of absolute dependence upon him, so that.the gvod 
qualities which they possess, and the good actions 
which they perform, are more properly his than theirs. 
‘* Abide in me, and I in you; as the branch cannot bear 
fruit of itself, except it abide in the vine, no more can 
ye, except ye abide in me.””|| 5 Z 


#Romevii. 4. $2 Timiil. {2Cor xii 9. {| John xv. 4, 


| persuasion is attained. 


- Thirdly, Faith produces a state of mind which is it- 
self holy, and tends to the increase of holiness. The 
reasons and motives which the Scripture employs to 
promote the study of holiness, have no effect till by 


science and heart. In vain do we contemplate the 
perfect and attractive example of our Saviour, unless 


him into our souls, to transform them into his image. 

In particular, it is by faith that we obtain a com- 
fortable sense of the love of God; and it is this which 
enlarges our hearts to:run-in the way of his command- 
ments. It is the opinion of many, that nothing will so 
powerfully stimulate us to diligence as a state of un- 
certainty with respect to the issue, and that our activi- 
ty would be relaxed by the confident belief that we 


80, betray ignorance of the gospel plan of sanctifica- 
tion. In‘the economy of grace, privileges are the 
foundation of duty. Doubts and fears damp the ardour 


forming acceptable service to him. The temper in 
which we do serve him is offensive, because it is 
founded. in disbelief of his word, and the works done 
under its influence must be rejected as a corrupt thing. 


reluctantly and: tremblingly, and is incapable of. the 
zeal, the promptitude, the strenuous efforts, which 
characterize the man who is born from above. Our 
obedience to God will not be cheerful and uniform, 


He who obeys in the spirit of a slave, will do his. duty. 


and continued from year to year amidst discourage- 


‘means of faith they make an impression upon the con- ° 


by the medium of this grace a living virtue flow from. . 


already enjoy the favour of God. But those who think. 


of the soul, and enervate its exertions. When the _ 
mind takes. such views of the character of God as _ 
create a spirit of bondage, it is disqualified for per- 


ments and difficulties, unless we love him; and we - 


cannot love him, unless we have some hope at least, . 
Hence we per-. 


that we are the objects of his love. 
ceive how necessary faith is, by which this hope or 
Never. will the exercises of 
the Christian harmonize more fully with the will of 
(God, never will his desire of holiness he stronger, and 
his efforts to make progress in it be more vigorous and 
successful, than when he is looking up to him as his 
gracious ‘Father in Christ, contemplating the wonders 
of his love in redemption, and rejoicing in the present 
sense of his favour, and in the hope of infinite and ever- 
enduring blessedness in the world to come... “ Lord, 
I have hoped for thy salvation, and done thy command- 
iments.??* rosea ; 5 33 

There are several other particulars connected with 
the subject of sanctification, which I would have in- 
troduced if time had permitted. I might have shown 
“you that the work is progressive, like the shining light 
which shineth more-and more to the perfect day; that 
it is sometimes suspended, but never totally destroyed ; 
and that it is completed at death, when the souls of 
believers are made perfect in holiness. I might have 
also-pointed out its advantages, and its tendency to 
glorify God, and adorn our profession ; but I shall leave 
these topics to your own meditations. 
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Good Works the Fruits of Regeneration—Meaning of this 


“be Couformable to the Law of God; be Performed from Re- 
spect for his Authority, from Love to Him, and with a View 


‘respecting them, 


proceed to speak of good works, which are the fruits 
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Phrase— Nature of Good Works : Necessary that they should . 


fo his Glory—Possible only to Believers—General Remarks ~ 
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We have already seen, that they are not the condition 
of justification, which is. obtained solely by faith, but 
“that they are not therefore unnecessary, because there 
are many reasons why a believer should perform them, 
and many important purposes which they serve. I do 
not intend to resum@ these topics, but in this lecture 
shall confine myself to an illustration of their nature, 
‘and some remarks of a general kind. 

‘The phrase, Good 
sense too limited, and which gives an impérfect view 
of he eter of. supernatural grace, and. of the duty 
of a Christian.’ If you attend to the: manner in which 


the expression is: frequently used, you will find, that 


it comprehends only a part of the wérks to which 
“believers are created again in Christ Jesus,’’ and 
that the most important part is omitted. 


olence, of which the principal or sole object is the 
-temporal welfare of our brethren, The great design 
of Christianity, as they represent it, is to: render us 
temperate, kind, and charitable. It is. thus that the 
natural aversion of the heart to God discovers itself, 
even when it is professedly inculcating obedience to 
his law. ‘The duties of which he is the. immediate 
‘object are overlooked, or treated as of inferior im- 
' portance. We are not surprised to find this mutila- 
ted morality taught by infidels, who are Atheists or 
not much different, and consider all religion towards 
God as superfluous and absurd; it being their opinion 
that it is not by prayers, and praises, and other exer- 
cises of piety, that we are to please him, if there is 
“such a Being and he takes any notice of our conduct, 
but by acting properly in the -various_ relations sub- 
sisting between us and our brethren. But it is la- 
mentable, that the language of Christian teachers should 
‘so often show, that they have studied in the same school. 
When some of them talk of good works, we hear. much 
of meekness, and candour, and beneficence, and the for- 
giveness of injuries, but little or nothing of faith, and 
love to God, and the dedication of the heart to him, and 
zeal for his glory. It is not a false charge which has 
been brought against such men, that they preach héa- 
then morality; for it is separated in a great measure 
from piety, and chiefly consists in the. social virtnes. 
When we speak of good works, we. understand the 
“words in the most extensive sense, as comprehending 
the whole duty of man, prescribed in both tables of the 
law; and we remember the declaration of Him, whom 
alone we call our Master, that ‘* to love the Lord our God 
with all our heart, and soul, and mind, and strength, is 
the first and great commandment.” 

I would observe farther, that there is often a very in- 
cautious way of speaking concerning the relative value 
of good works.» They are not only contrasted with 

. faith to the depreciation of the latter, from ignorance, 
- it may be presumed, of what faith is, of which I know 
not a more notable specimen than may be found in a 
well-known paper of the Spectator concerning faith and 
morality ;* but they oxo represented as the ultimate end 
of religion, as the terminating point of its wonderful 
apparatus of contrivances and means, Thus; other im- 
portant matters are thrown into. the shade, Faith is 
undervalued; the atonement is overlooked, ‘or regarded 
only as an expedient for advancing the interests of vir- 
tue; nothing is heard of but eternal and immutable 
morality ; and so large a space does it fill in the under- 
standings or imaginations of some men, that all other 
points of religion dwindle into insignificance, and they 
adopt the celebrated but senseless maxim, thatit matters 
‘not what is our creed, if our life is orthodox. The 
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change effected. by divirre grace in’ the soul. ] 


orks, is often understood in a 


Many seem, 
to have no idea of any good works, but those which 
are énjoined by the second table of the Jaw; and their 
morality is summed up in sobriety, justice, and beney- 
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ultimate end of religion is the glory of God in the sal- 
vation of sinners; and his glory is manifested not only 
by their obedience to his law, but by every part of the 
scheme of redemption 5 by the process} so far above the 
ideas and calculations of reason, which has reconciled 
‘his justice and mercy, and restored his lost image in 
the soul of man. But, although it were granted that 


the object to which the several steps in the plan of re- 


demption are subservient, is the sanctification of our 
nature, which puts. it again into a capacity to serve and 
enjoy its Creator, we should still object to the extra- 
vagant importance which is assigned ‘to good works 
for this reason, that by good works, those who speak 
of them in this manner, principally or exclusively mean 
the common duties of life; and were they honestly to 
state their sentiments, it would appear that the design © 
of religion is. aecomplished, in making’ Us good: mem- ; 
bers of families, good neighbours, and good subjects 
of the state; not too strict and scrupulous, however, 
but attentive to decorum, and free from any gross and 
habitual vice. But all this might have been effected, 
without the cireuitous method which has been adopted ; 
without the death of a divine Redeemer, and the de-_ 
scent of the heavénly Spirit; by°a plain rule of duty, — 
and the operation of natural sentiments and affections. 
The design of Christianity is* nobler, and, more exten-_ _ 
sive, namely, to make_man holy in heart, as well as in 
life ; to inspire him with the love of God; to give God — 
the supreme place in his affections, that he may love _ 
his fellow creatures only in subordination to him, and ~ 
for his sake; to establish the empire of the Divine will 
in his conscience, and to. secure the prompt and cheer- 
ful performance of all the duties, of those which respect 
God, in the first place, and of those which respect man, ~ 
in the second. Good works, as commonly understood, 
are only a branch, and, to speak still more correctly, 
are only fruits, of the heliness which religion infuses 
into those who are subject to its influence. Thedesign 
is to make all things new; to fill themind with light, 
and the heart with love; to form beings on whom their: — 
Maker can look with unmixed complacency ; and, when 
this great moral change is completed, religion may be 
said to have attained its end, oi 4 
I now proceed to inquire into the nature of good — 
works. ere it is proper to observe, that something is = 
necessary to make a work good in itself; and that other 
things are necessary to make it good as performed by us. 
- Thata work may be good in itself, it, must be en- 
joined by the law of God, the sole rule of obedience, 
The command of man cannot make a work good,.un-~ ~ 
less it be, at thé same time, Virtually or explicitly com-- 
manded by God: the suggestions of reason do not pos- — 
sess sufficient authority, because it is nét our supreme 
guide, and is liable to error. He who ereated us, has 
alone a right to prescribe the mode in which we should 
exert our faculties, and fulfil the purposes of our being. 
Ye find the sinfal practices of the Jews sometimes 
condemned, simply on the ground that they were not — 
commanded, and without a reference to their obvious 
pravity. “The children of Judah have done evil in- 
my sight, saith the Lord; they have set their abomina- 
tions in the house which is called by my name, to pol- 
jute it. And they have built the high places of Tophet, 
which is in the valley of the son of Hinnom, to bur 
their sons and their daughters im the fire; which Lcom- 
manded them not, neither came it into my heart.” And — 
God says, ‘‘In vain do they worship me, teaching for ~ 
doctrines the commandments of men.”* On this — 
ground, all those works are rejected, which are enjoin- ._ 
ed by superstition, and are supposed to possess so 
much merit, as to recommend the performer in a partic. 
ular manner to the favour of God. ‘The Papist under- — 
takes pilgrimages to places fancied to be holy,.sub- — 
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mits to penances and frequent fasts, repeats appointed 
prayers in a given number and at stated times, and pre- 
sents offerings to the church, in the full persuasion that 
his acts of piety are pleasing to God, and will procure 
_ areward; but, as he proceeds solely upon. the ground 
-of human authority, he loses his labour, and his ser- 
vices are set aside by the simple question, “* Who hath 
_ required this at your hands?” ~ It is plain that duty is 
a relative term, and implies- obligation ;. but the source 
of all moral obligation is the will of God. - This is the 
reason why some’ things should be done; and other 
things should not be done.” Our own opinion will not 
give goodness to our works; for, on this supposition, 
we should be a law to ourselves, and independent of. 
the Sovereign of the universe: their goodness can arise 
solely from their conformity to the standard which the 
Divine authority has established. } 
Some moralists have maintained that the charactor 
of an action depends upon the intention of the agent, 
insomuch that, if a man have a good design, it will jus- 
tify the means which he employs to accomplish ‘it. 
This is the meaning of the celebrated maxim of certain 


: 


4 


-easuists in the church of Rome, that the end sanctifies 


the means ; and practically it-is adopted by others who 
“excuse themselves, and even claim, praise, when they 
“have erred, on accountof the alleged purity of: their 
motives. It is acknowledged that am action good in 
itself may become bad through: intention; or in other 
‘words, it may be divested of all moral worth by being 
_ performed with an unlawful design, and the agent may 
be guilty of sin in the divine estimation. 
of alms is not a virtue when it flows from ostentation; 


nor zeal for truth when it originates in pride and pas- | 


. $lon; nor prayer when the object is to be seén of men. 
But although intention may convert good~into evil, it 
does not possess the opposite power of turning evil 
into. good. ‘To ascribe to it such power is to deny that 

_ there is any essential difference of actions, to. render 
“.morality entirely an arbitrary thing, to represent it as 

“continually changing its character, so that what is Vici- 

' ous to-day may be virtuous to-morrow, and what is vice 
in one man may be virtue in. another, according to the 
views by which they are respecuvely tnnuenced. It 
sets aside the law of God, and substitutes, in the room 

_of a permanent standard, the -every-varying decisions 
of the human mind, blinded_by prejudice, warped by 
passion, and forming its judgments upon deceitful ap- 
pearances and short-sighted calculations. .-The only 
province which ought to be assigned to intention in 
morality, is to give value.to such actions as are con- 
formable to the law of. God, to the goodness of which 
it is indispensably necessary that the state of the mind 
be xight. Men may think that they are doing God 
good service, but this idea will not exculpate them, if 
they are like the Jews, who sought. to promote his 
glory by opposing the truth and persecuting its friends. 


It is sufficient to explode the doctrine of intention to | 


consider the’ extent to which it. would carry us; for 

-upon this principle many of the greatest crimes might 

"= be justified, because those who cominitted them ima- 
_ gined that they ‘were doing their duty. wee: 

No work, therefore, is good in itself unless it -be 
commanded. "The Church of Rome teaches, that there 
are works of supererogation, meaning by these, works 
which men are-not bound to perform by any positive 

~command, and which therefore exceed the measure of 


their duty, and create a superfluous degree of ~merit. 


that may be transferred.to others for their. benefit. 
They are not required from any man; but they are 
recommended by what they call counsels of perfection, 
counsels to aim at higher attainments in holiness 
than are necessary to our salvation. 
. doctrine upon the advice, or counsel of Paul* to the 
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neighbour ‘as: thyself?” 


The giving 


They found. this | 
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Corinthians, not to marry; and particularly upon the 
words of our Lord to the young man, ‘* If thou wilt be ~ 
perfect, go and sell that thou hast, and give to the 
poor.”’* With respect to the first, if is plain that 


abstinence from marriage was not recommended as a 


higher degree of holiness, but as good * for the pres- 
ent distress ;” that is,as a matter of prudence, because 


‘it was a time of persecution, when those who were 


encumbered with families would be exposed to partic- 
ular inconvenience and danger; and hence it appears 
that it is not a counsel addressed to Christians in 
general. - With respect to the second, it was not a 
counsel, but a command to an individual, of whose 
sincerity our Lord was pleased’ to make trial, by de- 
manding the sacrifice of all his earthly possessions. 
The perfection of which he speaks is not a higher-de- 


‘| gree of holiness than others had attained, but the per- 
| fection of sincerity; ‘If thou wilt prove thyself sincere 


im-ceeking eternal life, go.and sell all that thou hast.’ 
tis @ picef of deplorable blindness, of unaccountable 


‘stupidity, for any ua ‘ww imagine that it is possible 


to exceed-the measure of our duty; for what more can 
be conceived. than is implied in these two command- 
ments, **'Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind, 
and with all thy strength; and thou shalt love thy 
This is a summary of the 
whole duty of man.-. The highest possible love to 
God, and the highest possible love to our neighbour, 
are already required; and our love to both is to be 
manifested in every way which Scripture and Prov- 
idence may point out. ~Works of supererogation have 
no existence but in the vain imaginations.of ignorant 
and self-righteous men. _The Church of England says 
well in her fourteenth article, ‘* Voluntary works, be- 


‘sides, over, and above -God’s commandments, which 


they call works of supererogation, cannot be taught 
without arrogancy and pride. For by them men do 
declare, that they not only render unto God as much 
as they are bound to do, but that they do more for his 
gako than vf. bounden duty is required. Whereas, 
Christ saith plainly, ‘When ye have done all that 
ye are commanded to do, say, We are unprofitable 
servants.’ ”’ 

Having seen what’ is necessary to render an action 
materially, let us next inquire how it becomes formally, 
good. An action may be good in its own nature, and 


yet may be so vitiated by the state of mind in which 


it is performed, 
timation. rae ay ag 
I observe, then, that it is requisite to the moral 


as to be of no value in the Divine es- 
: : > " ¥ Sad 


goodness of an action, that. it be performed from re- 


spect for the authority of God. Its abstract nature 
is-the same, when we are influenced by any other 
principle; but, then, it is not an act of obedience, and 
cannot therefore be acceptable to God, as our Lawgiver 
and Judge. Philosophers have inquired into the found- 
ation of morality, and, as we might have expected, 
have come to different conclusions. They have told 
us, that it is agreeable'to the fitness of things; that it 
is conformable to-nature; that it is conformable to 
reason; that it is conformable to truth; that it is pro- 
ductive of good. But whatever theory we adopt, none 
of them proves any thing more than that there is a 
propriety, a decency, an order, an utility, in doing 
some things and not doing others. No proper obliga- 
tion results from any- of. these systems; they do not 


{take hold of conscience, and create-the idea of duty. 
~The Scriptures, disregarding all metaphysical specula- 


tions, go directly to the point, and lay down the only. 
intelligible and practical foundation of morality, name- 
ly, the will of God. - In reading them, you do not find 


that particular actions are enjoined upon the principles 
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of philosoph: ( : 
“4 8 ae Pl of God, that we should do this or that ¥ 
Gt is his law, by which we should regulate our con- 
duct. Tio do our duty, is not to satisfy the dictates 
of. our own ‘minds, but to express our reverence for 
him. Virtue is obedience, that is, conformity to the 


will of a superior; and the great example proposed to 
us, is that of our Saviour, who came * not to do his’ 
own will, but the will of him who sent him.” 

Fror 


sse observations it follows, that to constitute 
good, it must be ddne, not beéause it 
ovffSelves or others, but because it is com- 
manded by God. ~Hence you perceive the reason that 
some works, which have a specious appearance, and 
excite the admiration, of men, are rejeeted by the 
Searcher of hearts. The true principle of obedience 
is wanting. While the persons are acting in literal 
conformity to the law, the Lawgiver is not in al] their 
thanghts. Hence also you may see where that per- 
suasion is neccessary, ue which tie apostle speaks when 


he says, ‘* Whatsoever is not of faith; is sin.”* This 
is not justifying faith, or faith in Christ, as has-some- 
times been imagined ; and hence the words have been 
improperly quoted, to prove that none but believers 
ean perform works acceptable to God: but it is an 
assurance in our minds, that what we are doing is 
tight, founded -upon the careful study of the lawe -If 
we should do what is lawful in itself, thinking’ it to 
be unlawful, to"us it would be a sin; if we should do 
it without knowing any thing respecting its nature, 
the best that éould be.said of it is, that it is neither 
good nor-evil. Then oats are our works right, when 
we know them to be commanded, and do them because 
they are commanded. » 

TI observe once more, That to the goodness of our 
- works, itis necessary that they flow from love to God. 
Love to‘him is stated to be the sum of the first table 
of the law ; and, aldiough love tu our neighbour is re- 
presented to be the sum of- the second, yet, unless it 
be-fou do on love to God, it will not be a rolipjious 
affecti nm. ‘It is conceivable that a man may perform 


a variety of duties because God has commanded them, 
and at the same time perform them unwillingly. Con- 
a 
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--seiénce_ force him to act contrary to his inclina- 
tions: ‘Phe principle which predominates may be fear ; 
under’ the influence of which a person will earnestly 
an ently do what is necessary to ward off the 
dan ich he dreads; but he is only submitting to 


' a léssy in 6rder to escape a greater evil. 
which he performs, are not his choice; he is impelled 
to them bya very different principle from that of obe- 
dience. Now, although: his outward actions may be 
strictly conformable to the standard of duty, and much 
benefit may result from them to others and to the cause 
of religion, yet their moral worth is completely de- 
stroyed by the state of his feelings: No such service 
from a son would be pleasing to his father; nor would 
a master approve of a servant, however punctually he 
might execute his orders, whom he knew to be under 
the influence of a secret dislike to his duty. We see, 
then, that love to holiness is indispensably requisite. 
To the all-seeing eye of God the heart is manifest ; 
and he looks more to its movements, than to the pro- 
fessions of the mouth and the sanctity of the conduct. 
So peremptorily does he demand the heart, and so ne- 
cessarily does it enter into the essence of acceptable 
obedience, that nothing can atone for the waiitoof its 
concurrence. It is in vain to think that we shall please 
God, while we entertain no friendly sentiments and 
dispositions towards him; and these, you know, are 
the native fruits of love. Love is the soul of duties, 
and the external action is the body. It is but the half, 
and the inferior half, which he gives-who obeys with- 


* Rom. xiv. 23. 
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but on thé stronger grounds of religion. ; out love.. 


the glory of 


5 . * Ba L . $% 
This point is so plain as to stand in need 

of no farther illustration; and I shall only add, that a © 
single duty emanating from love to God, is of greater 
account in his estimation than the multiplied services 
of the hypocrite, who courts the.applause of men, or is 


stimulated by the servile prineiple.of fear. - 9 
Lastly; It is necessary that. our works be done for 
God ; for, as all things were made for him | 
as well as by him, we do not fulfil the end of our ex- 
istencé, unless we constantly refer to his honour as out 
ultimate end. When men make themselves theirend, . 
when they aim at the gratification of their vanity, and. ’ 
the advancement of their temporal interests, or even at_ 
their eternal happiness independently of the glory of 


‘God, they setve themselves and not him. The charae- 


ter of actions is fixed by their motives; and there must” 
ho att essential moral difference. between actions which 


proceed from a regard to ourselves, and those which - 


are influenced by a regard to our Maker.  ‘* Whether 
ye eat or drink, or-whatever ye do, do all to the glory 
of God.”* ‘The doing of all things to the glory of 
God, is an expression of frequent occurrence, but often, 
perhaps, it is not distinctly understood. -It suggests 
the idea of acting’ with a design to acknowledge him 
before our fellow-men, as -a. glorious Being, and to 
excite them to-reverence, admire, and praise him; and 


this unquestionably_is. the tendency of those good ac- ~ 


tions which are of a*publie nature. But, as this should- 
be the end of all our actions, even of those which our 
brethren have no opportunity to observe, to do all things — 


to the glory of God, properly signifies, to do them from. 


love to him and respect for his authority, and-is there-_ 
fore virtually included in the qualifications of . go¢ 


gov. 
works which have been already mentioned, A Chris- — 


tian can have no intention to display the glory of God 
before others in his secret. devotion; but he does give 
him due honour, even im his closet, by the pious emo- 
tions of his soul, by adoration, confession, and thanks-~ 
giving, by reverence and gratitude, and the exercises ' 
of faith and hope.’ Now, if we understand. nothing: 
more to be meant, than that we should do all things in 
obedicnce tv bio-command, and froma profound regard > 
to his character and perfections, we shall see that there 
is no occasion to agitate the question, Whether there 
should be, in each action, a distinct reference to his. 
glory, or a.general purpose to glorify him be sufficient ? 
because it will be evident, that all our actions should © 
be performed in the spirit of religion, and that every 
action so performed is good,. If we are not impressed. 
at that moment with his authority, and have no desire. 
to please him, the action is no part of acceptable obe- 
dience. - : 


_It is so evident from what has cae said, that/good . 
works can be performed only by such as have been ~ 


translated into a state of grace, that it is unnecessary 
to mention it distinctly; and besides, this important — 
point was fully considered when we were explaining 
the subjects of regeneration and sanctification. Inman, 
prior to his conversion, there dwells no good thing;. 
and the fruit will be corrupt, till the nature of the tree 
is changed: ** We are created’? in Christ Jesus unto 


good works ;}. that is, good works are the effect of the oi 7 
“Tam 


renovation of the soul-by the Spirit of God. 


\ 
. 


<n ete AR, mine. 


the vine, ye are the branches. As the branch cannot. 


bear fruit of itself, except it abide in the vine, no more ~ 


can ye, except ye abide in me.” 


It is an obvious inference from the preceding discus- 


sion, that works truly good can be performed only by — 
those who believe and live under. the influence of the’ 
Gospel. There is no difficulty, therefore, in determin- 


ing what estimate we should form of the boasted vir- 


tues of the heathens. They have been pronounced to 
be splendida peccata ;|| but,.by many, this has been ~ 


*1 Cor. x, 31. +-Eph.ii. 10. -} John xy. 4,5. |] Splendid sins.” 


& 


, 


ay 
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deemed a harsh and uncharitable judgment. It would 
be a satisfactory mode of ‘settling the dispute, or, at_ 
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him.”* Any person who considers the context, will see 
that they do not teach that men of every nation may 


least, it might make a stronger impression upon some, |. work righteousness; but that, to whatever nation those 


_ if, instead of dwelling on.vagte generalities, we would 
come to particulars; and, having demanded a specifica- 
tion of the virtues in question, should then proceed to 
subject them to the test of Scripture and sound reason. 
I believe that the imposing display which is made to 
pass before us, by the power of declamation and loose 
panegyric, would thus Jose much of its splendour, and 
would be reduced within a narrow compass; and that 
certain actions, when -brought near. and strictly ex- 
amined, would not appear. in the same light as when 
viewed at a distance, and surrounded with the false 
‘glory which ignorant. admiration and prostituted elo- 
quence have bestowed upon them. Instead of assum- 
ing it as a fact capable of demonstration, that some of 
the heathens were. eminently virtuous, their advocates 
should show us what their virtues were; and then, I 
am.confident, we should find that they were few in 
number and. of a dubious character, if not altogether 
unworthy of the name. It is intolerable to hear Chris- 
tians giving the name of virtue to the mere exercise of 
the natural affections without any religious motive; to 
acts of natural courage; to patriotism, as it is common- 
ly Understood and was exemplified among the Greeks 
and Romans; to a proud morality, which elated’ the 
possessors with self-conceit, and led them to claim an 
equality, or a superiority to the gods. If it be true that | 
a work is not good unless it be performed from respect 
for the authority of God, the works of heathens were 
not good ; because they could not have an intention to 
obey him whom they did not know, and their virtues 

“were fotmded solely upon. self-respect, or a.sense of 
propriety, or views of utility. If it be true, that no 
work is good unless it is done with a view to please 
God, and from love to him, the works of the heathens_ 
were not good ; for, as-a celebrated author has observ- 
edy ‘“before the Christian religion had, as -it were, hu- 
manized the idea of the Divinity, and brought it some- 
what nearer to.us, there was very little said of the love 
of God. The followers of Plato: have something of it, 
and only something; the other writers of pagan anti- 
quity, whether-poets or philosophers, nothing at all.” 

- The popular deities could not be the objects of love; 
and the true God, whom somé are supposed to have 

_ known, removed from common apprehension and-wrapt 
up in the obscurity of his natures was regardéd-with 
distant reverence, and furnished-only a subject of spec- 
ulation. If it be true that no work is good which ‘is 
not performed for the glory of God, the works of hea- 
thens were not good; because we are assured by an 
apostle, concerning the wisest’ and best of them, that 
they did “not glorify him; and we know that the 
great design of their virtues was to gratify their own 
feelings, and to gain the admiration of their country- 
men. Why should it be deemed harsh to pronounce 
this sentence upon the virtues of the heathens, even 
although they had been more. numerous and more per- 
fect than they are? What makes some men so feel- 
ingly alive to their reputation, while, without scruple, 
they accuse of hypocrisy persons around them, who are | 
far more virtuous even than Socrates; and, in support 
of this charge, are ready enough to tg}l us that the-ex- 
ternal appearance is of no avail, if the motives are cor- 
rupt? It is easy to assert that the motives of heathens | 
were pure; but it is as easy to prove that they were 
not and could not be pure, ignorant, as they were, of 
the true religion and destitute of the grace of God. 
The words of Peter to Cornelius have been often quoted, 

_to prove that the works of heathens are pleasing to God, | 

~ as well as those of Christians; but they are grossly 

perverted. -“*Of a truth, I perceive that God is no 

respecter of persons; but, in every nation, he that | 

feareth him and worketh righteousness, is accepted of 
Vou. 1—3 B 


who work righteousness belong, they are accepted.. No 
two things can be more different; and that the latter is 
the true meaning is evident, because the apostle is 
speaking in reference to the prejudices of the. Jews, 
who believed that they were the objects of the Divine 


‘favour, to the exclusion of every other people. This — 
he now discovered to be an error; for, in the case of - 


Cornelius, God had shown, that if there were any 
righteous Gentiles, they also were acceptable to him. 
But Cornelius, let it be remembered, was not such a 
Gentile as Socrates, or Cato, or Aristides, but one who 
knew the true God, and, worshipped him. t 
There is one qualification remaining,’ which may be 
thought necessary to the goodness of our works, name- 
ly, that they should be perfect; for it may be said, that 
since the law of God requires them to be perfect, any 
defect will change their character, and render them sins 
rather than duties. Now, it is acknowledged that all 
the works of the saints are imperfect. There is not 
one of them who can truly say, that he loves God with 
all his heart; or that, in the full sense of the expres- 
sion, he loves his neighbour as himself. The flesh 
lusts against the spirit, and impedes its operations. 
The regenerated have been compared to a man lately 
recovered from sickness, whose motions are feeble and 
languid ; and.hence, there is something in their best 
works for which they might be rejected. But let it be 
observed, that although the works of the saints do not 
exactly correspond with the demands of the law, they 
do not labour under any essential defect. The princi- 
ple is right,-and the motive is right. The defect lies. 
only in degree. They are not perfectly good, but still 
they are good. . They are so far conformable to the 
requisitions of the law, but not to the full extent: they 
are acts of obedience to the will of the Lawgiver. The 
metal is not free from alloy, but it is gold. Imperfect. 
works would be certainly rejected, if offered as the 
ground of justification, because, in this case, a righte- 
ousness without a single flaw is the indispensable con- 
dition; but, when viewed in another light they are 
approved, because there is much in them which is 
pleasing to God. To this should be added, that they 
are presentéd to him through the mediation of his Son. 
For his. sake, what is evil is forgiven; and what is 
good, being recommended by his merit and interces- 
sion, comes up before the throne of heaven as incense, 
and as the evening sacrifice. 5° 
Good works are incumbent tpon the followers of : 
Christ. without distinction. “From some civil duties 
persons of certain orders and professions are exempted, 
in compliment to them or from the necessity of the case; 
but the authority of the Jaw of God has no limits, and 
none are too high-or too low to be subject to its opera- 
tion: “*This is a faithful saying, and these things I 
will that thou affirm constantly, that they who have 
believed in God be careful-to maintain good works; 
these things are good and profitable unto men.”’} It 
may be observed, however, that all good works are not 
formally incumbent upon all; but that, while some are 


‘universally obligatory, others are binding only in par- 


ticular circumstances. Works of justice, temperance, 


_and piety, are required from all without exception, be- 


cause no situation can oceur in which it could be justi- 
fiable to refrain from worshipping our Maker, to indulge 


‘irregular appetite, or to defraud and injure our neigh- 


bour. But every man is not bound to give alms, be- 
cause some are so poor as to be themselves the objects 
of charity; and there are many duties which arise out 
of the relations of men to one another, and which there- 
fore cannot be demanded from those who do not stand 


* Acts x. 34, 35. Tit. iii. 8. 


= | 
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in such rélations: He fulfils his duty, who endeavours 
‘to glorify God and to do good to men, by the faithful 


gent improvement of the opportunities which he enjoys, 
by moving in his own sphere and performing the partic- 
ular service which the Master of the household has 
assigned to him. ‘ = at 

_ Every person has it in his power to perform good 
works. I do not mean that he-has by nature moral 
ability, but that he-has means and opportunities. Of 
possible things there are some which one man can do, 
and another cannot; and of duties, as we have seen, 
some are not incumbent upon all, but are required only 
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. exertion of the powers conferred upon him and the dili-. 


in particular circumstances; but there is no person, | 


. however obscure his station and limited his. powers, 


who is under the necessity of remaining inactive. 
Every man may practise self-command, and every man 
ought to cultivate piety towards God, and charity to- 
wards his brethren. There is not an indiyidual who 
_is not somehow connected with others, and is not called 
to some relative duties. If he has nothing to bestow 
in the form of alms, and no influence to exert in behalf 
of the temporal interests of his. brethren, he can. give 
them his good offices and good counsels; and these are 
~comprehended under the denomination of good works 
as well as more substantial deeds; for what we speak, 
as well as what we do, falls under the prescription of 
the law, and God is glorified both by our words and by 
our actions. Where is the man who may not speak a 
word in commendation of religion, or for the instruc- 
tion and consolation of his acquaintance and strangers ?. 
It is surely a good work to communicate knowledge to 
the ignorant, to silence the gainsayer, to reclaim the 
backslider, to warn the tempted,to cheer the melan- 
holy, and to encourage.the dying. If a. man were 
living in a solitude, he might still perform acceptable 
works; for he could there -mortify his. appetites and 


passions, improve his graces, carry on his. necessary, 


labours in the spirit of religion, meditate plans for the 
good of his fellow-men if he should ever again mix 
with society, and make the desert.resound with the 
voice of prayer and praise. . 

This leads me to remark, that there are many good 
works existing in their first principles which are never 
brought to perfection, but which the eye of God beholds 
with approbation. Such are the benevolent purposes 
and pious wishes of the saints, springing from love to 
God and to man, which are not matured from the want 
of circumstances favoyrable to their development and 
growth. 
a-sensible form, so there is much good which never at- 
tracts human observation. But He sees it who searches 
the heart; and as in some cases. he has taken public 
notice of it in his word, so-we may believe that it will 
be made known in the day when all secrets shall be 
revealed, as no small part of the goodness-by which 
his people will then be distinguished, ‘*'The Lord 


- - said to David.my father, Forasmuch as it was in thine 


heart to buildan house ‘for my name, thou didst well 
in that it was in thine heart.?’* Good intentions, al- 
though they should fail to-aecomplish their object, are 
not lost. They are treasured up~in heaven, and will 
yecéive their reward. ‘If there 2 first a willing mind, 
it is accepted, according to that a man hath, and-not 
according to that he hath not.’’t 

There are two. extremes with respect to good .works, 
into which men have been betrayed through the per- 


verseness of their hearts, and ignorance of the truth. 


Some have ascribed merit. to them, and represented 
them as the procuring cause of justification and eternal 
life; and others, totally mistaking the design of those 
passages which declare them to be useless for’a par- 
ticular purpose, have rejecteds them as altogether un- 


<-> #22 Chron. vies. } 2 Cor. viii. 12. 


As there is much’ evil which never assumes. 


‘teeessary, and pronounced-it to be dangerous to incul- 


cate. them, In the days’ of the apostle James there w 
were persons of this description, who’ trusted in an % 
unproductive faith; and even our own age has given = 
birth to Antinomian teachers, who, in their injudicious 
zeal against those who oppose the law to grace, exalt 
grace upon the ruins of the law. These men give 
great countenance to the objection against justifica- 
tion by faith, that it-weakens the obligations to holi- 
ness, and supersedes the necessity of it. They are. — 
appealed to as living proofs that the objection is true... 
ut we have formerly seen that there is no foundation 
for it in the doctrine when scripturally stated. « 
Antinomianism is indignantly exploded by all the 
enlightened friends of the gospel, and their due place = 
is assigned to good works inthe system of religion. 
But it seems.to have tainted the minds of not a few 


who in words disavow it, as we may infer from the 
suspicion or*dislike with which they view expositions ¥ 
of moral duties, and the desire which they discover.to 
be always entertained with discourses on the peculiar. __ 
doctrinés of Christianity. The time was, when the 
minister who. explained and enforced relative duties 
in detail was heard with a jealous ear, and*was in _ 
danger of being assailed with the accusation of. le-. .— 
galism. This unfounded prejudice, I believe, is pass- f 
ing away; but it still retains its influence upon the = 


weak and ignorant. Good works should always be 

inculeated upon Christian principles; and when they 

are placed upon a proper foundation, and enjoined for. - 
the ends which the Scriptures point out, they are an 

important and necessary part of public instruction, — 

Ministers. should “affirm constantly, that they which 
have believed in God should be careful to maintain. — 

good works.”* This is the command-of Paul, and — 
he. does not. act in his spirit, who, intimidated by 
ported clamour, always insists on doctrinal topics. — 

n this case he pleases not God.but man. The ig- 
norance which finds fault with himis entitled tono 
respect, and if the censure is dictated, as, in some , 
cases we have reason to suspect, by a worse principle 
the disinelination of the human heart to holiness, 
and the presumptuous hope of salvation without-it—it — 
should be treated with the contempt which it deserves. ; 
When meh would separate what Christ"has joined to- 
gether, and set one part of his religion in opposition. __ 
to- another, the audacious attempt should rouse. the. — 
holy zeal of all the friends and defenders of the truth. © __ 
By the same authority which explodes or throws into 
the shade one, part of the system, the other may be 
subjected to the same dishonourable usage. If one 
class of men demand faith to the éxclusion of works, 
another may as reasonably demand: works to the ex- — 
clusion of faith. He is a wise steward, who arranges - 
every thing in its proper place, and brings it forth in ~ 
its order and season. He is a faithful minister, who + — 
inquires not what are. the fancies and tastes of his ~ 
audience, but what is the truth; and regardless of hu- — 
man censure or applause, fearlessly teaches men “to — 
observe all things whatsoever Christ has commanded —__ 
them.” er ye vl« wes 2 

It has been sometimes said, that it is unnecessary - 
to be particular in ineuleating good works, because if 
men are brought to believe in Christ, obedience will ~~ 
certainly follow* This sage.remark supposes that © _ 
divine grace operates upon believers, not agreeably to. — 
their rational nature, by instruction, exhortation and 
admonition, but instinctively, and contrary to the plan 
which is actually adopted in. the dispensation of reli- 
gion, where there isan ample provision of means for 
promoting the sanctification of the soul; and what is — 
more, it represents. those parts of Scripture as useless . 
in which duties are detailed and enforeed, our Lord 
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as ; having spent his- strength in vain while he was 


" preaching his sermon on the mount, and the apostles 
as haying filled up with moral lessons a considerable 
~ space in their Epistles, which would have been more 


absurd. ~ 


usefully occupied. with doctrinal discussions. | The 
opinion waist leads’ to such conclusions i is worse than 


2s 2 
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* LECTURE LXXVIL 
‘ON CONSCIENCE. 


Connexion of this Subject with the Preceding Eatuise sWaniie 
of Conscience—Its Office—Its Fallibility ~The rule of Con- 
science, the Will of God—The Scriptures the only Rule to 

y Believers—-Their Adequacy and Supremacy as such—Author- 


science. s 


“Havine finished what I inthaded to say on the three 
great privileges of believers in Christ, justification, 
adoption, and sanctification, I deem this the proper 


-place to introduce some ‘observations, on Conscience, 


_ which is intimately connected with those privileges. 


Two things are necessary with regard to it+ that it 
should: be freed from. a ‘sense of guilt, which is the 
cause of great disquietude and alarm;. and that it 
should be purified from the errors and corruptions by 
which its right exercise is impeded. The first effect 
is produced in justification, when the sinner is pardon- 


- ed, and, through faith, is filled with peace and joy ; 


i 


% 


_ have- been expressed by setentia and adnove. 
"pounded as they are with prepositions which signify 


the sadané is the work of sanctification, i in which the 
illumination of the mind, and the mortification of un- 
holy appetites- and passions, give it new ability-and 
new liberty to execute its functions with fidelity. 

Let us begin with inquiring into the import of the 
term. Conscience is the Latin word in an English 
form, and. conscientia is a literal translation of the 
Greek word cuvediouw.’ Both terms evidently import 
something moré than simple knowledge, which ee 

om- 


with, they suggest the idea of conjunct knowledge; 
and ‘this has been explained in various ways. This 
power, say some, is called conscience, -because it 
¢onjoins knowledge with knowledge—universal know- 
ledge, namely, of the law, with particular knowledge, 


4 namely, of the fact, by applying the one to the other. 


Thus, after a man has done a certain action, he reasons 
in-the following manner: ‘I know that such an action 
is forbidden by the law of God; I-know that I have 
done this action, and therefore I have committed a sin.’ 
This process is an operation of conscience ;-and it con- 


sists in bringing together our knowledge’ of the law | 


and our knowledge of our own conduct. Others ex- 
plain the matter, or at least express it, somewhat dif- 


ferently, calling conscience the knowledge which a 
_ man has with himself as with another; by. which they 


mean, I presume—for their language is awkward and 
obscure—that conscience consists in the knowledge 


of our actions, and a comparison of them with the 


standard of duty in our own minds. Another mode 
of explaining the’term, is to consider the conjunct 


= knowledge of which it is expressive, as referring to 


i 


to external things. 


the knowledge of men and the knowledge of God, and 


intimating that both are employed about our actions. 
While we know, | God. knows them; and of this im-= 


portant faet-it is the office of conscience to remind us. 
There are two witnesses of every thing we do, our 
own consciousness, and. the. Great Being. in- wuoibe 
presence we always are. 


Conscience ought not to be confounded. whe con- | 
“sciousness. 


The latter term denotes our knowledge 
of what is passing in our minds, and does not relate 
fam conscious of my own ex- 


ity of an Erring Conscience--God alone the Lord of Con- |’ 


| science is a distinct power of 
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istence, Wat am not conscious of the existence of any 
other person, ‘however firmly I may believe it. Con- 
science is conversant not only with what is passing in 
our minds, but also with our external actions; with 
our thoughts and actions which are past, as well as with 
those which are present; and with the actions of other 
men, so far as they are the subject of moral judgment. 
It is different also from the understanding, the pro- 


vince of which is to acquire the knowledge of*the na- 
ture, and’ qualities, ‘and. relations of objects, and to pro- 


nounce what is proposed to it to be true or false, by 
means of its intuitive perceptions, or by a process of 
reasoning } while the objects of conscience are more 
limited in number, and present themselves under a dif- 


| ferent aspect. They are considered, notas true or false, 


but as good or evil, morally good and morally evil. 
Among Scholastic Divines, and some more modern 
authors who have transplanted their barbarous terms 
and distinctions into their writings, it has been a 
subject of discussion, whether conscience is an act, a 
habit, or a faculty. If I apprehend the meaning right- 
ly, those who. call it only an- act, deny that con- 
the mind, and con- 
ceive it to be merely an- occasional application of our 
knowledge. of right and wrong to our actions. ‘Those 
‘who call ita habit, seem-to hold that it is not.natural 


to men, but is the effect of instruction and discipline. 


Conscience, they say, is knowledge, and knowledge 
is a habit,, or something acquired; thus confounding 
the® improvement of a faculty with the faculty itself. 
If, because our knowledge of right and wrong is ac- 
quired by education and reflection, it follows that con- 
science is not an original principle of our nature, it 
would be easy to prove, by the same kind of. reason- 
ing, that there is no such original principle as intellect. 
Some attempt to evade this difficulty, by distinguish- 
ing habits into innate and acquired, and telling you 
that conscience is something between these, and _par- 
takes of the nature of both; and then ending with such 


an explanation as, if it have any meaning, ‘amounts to 


this, that after all, conScience is a faculty, although 
they choose to call ita habit. Such is the useless 
trash, under the name of Logic or Metaphysics, with 
which many theological volumes are filled. 

It has been disputed, among men of more correct 
and luminous modes.of thinking, whether -conscience 
should, be considered as a distinct faculty of the mind, 
or merely as the exercise of its other faculties upon a 
particular subject, and ina particular form. Conscience 
has been pronounced to be an -operation of the judg- 


| ment, comparing one thing with another—our actions 


with the standard of duty-—and pronouncing their agree- 
ment or disagreement. But there is no reason for ex- 
cessive simplification. . We have ‘only to goa step 
farther, and deny that the soul has.any distinet facul- 
ties; and that what we call such, are only different 
modes in which it exerts itself; but, although this 
were true, it would serve no purpose but to introduce 
a change in human language, and to set aside as use- 
less many of the ’speculations of philosophy. If we 
say that the soul has. understanding, because it is 
capable of knowledge; that it has: judgment, because 
it compares; that it has will, because it chooses and 
refuses; there seems to be no reason why we should 
not say also, that it has conscience, because it distin- 
guishes right and wrong, and approves or disapproves 
of our actions. There seems-to be a particular reason 
why we should account it something more than an 
operation. of the understanding, namely, that there is 
not a simple perception of agreement and disagree- 
ment between the standard of duty and our actions, 
but an approbation or disapprobation of them, with an 
anticipation, pleasant or painful, of the consequences. 
By philosophers, it has been sometimes called the 
moral sense. “They have given it the designation of 
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a sense, to signify that it perceives right and wrong, 
as the taste perceives. sweet and bitter; and of moral 
sense, to specify the objects about which it is conyer- 
‘sant. But, although the term, sense, is sometimes 
applied to our internal feelings, yet I look upon the 
phrase, moral sense, as an incongruous combination of 
terms, and prefer conscience, not only because it oc- 
curs in the scriptures, and is adopted by theologians, 
but be¢ause it is free from ambiguity, and, from asso- 
ciation at least, reminds us of an authoritative rule of 
action, and of a supreme Judge; while the moral’sense 
implies.a reference to neither.* Besides, to call con- 
science a sense, implies, that we have instinctivemoral 
perceptions ;- a supposition which does not aecord with 
experience, and proceeds tipon the gratuitous assump- 
tion, that this faculty is different from all our other 
mental faculties, which remain ina dormant state.til] 
they are excited, and require culture to fit them for the 
performance of their functions. e 

‘It has been objeeted against considering conscience 
as an original power of the mind, not only that it 
seems to bé wanting in some individuals, but that its 
operations. are not uniform, What is esteemed vir 
tuous at one time, becomes vicious at another, and 
conscience is found to pronounce opposite sentences 
upon the same action. What the ancient Greeks, for 
example, practised without shame, is now held in 
universal abhorrence; and, even in modern times, if 
you only pass a river, a_mountain, or an imaginary 
line, you shall find different ideas of morality preVail- 
ing upon the one side and the other. Hence, con- 
science appears to be a factitious thing; the result, not 
of. the constitution of our nature, but of education and 
custom. Having been taught to look upon one action 
as criminal, we refrain from it, and upon another as 
good, practise it; but a different training would 
have inverted ourideas, and made us regard the former 
as laudable or harmless, and the latter as infamous or 
unbecoming. But this reasoning against the existence 
of a moral principle, is more specious than solid, and 
might be employed with equal success to disprove 
any other of our mental faculties. Might it not be 
shown in'the same way, that we have not the power 
of perceiving truth, because some “individuals. are 
born idiots, and men in all ages have. been subject to 
the strangest illusions, and -have embraced innumera- 
ble errors; and what has been admitted as unquestion- 
ably true at one time, has been rejected as manifestly 
false at another. Did we mean by conscience, .an in- 
stinctive perception of the moral qualities of actions, 
it would be a conclusive argument against it, that 
men’s perceptions have béen so various and contradic- 
tory; but as we mean only a_power in’ the human 
mind of pereeiving them, the modifications to which 
it is subject from external circumstances, will not ap- 
pear.to any ‘sound reasoner to be a proof of its non- 
existence. PY 

Ihave not given a formal definition of conscience ; 
but from the preceding observations you will perceive 
what I understand by it. — It is that faculty which per- 
ceives right and wrong in: actions, approves or disap- 
proves of them, anticipates their consequences under 
the moral administration of God, and is thus the cause 
of peace or disquietude of mind. oo. aS 

A question has been proposed, whether. it is possi- 
~ ble for conscience to err; and although it seems to-be 
a plain one, yet it has not received a uniform. answer. 
Some have adopted the negative, affirming that con- 
science cannot-err. They distinguish between a judg- 
ment of the mind, and a judgment of conscience, and 
say, that the former may be false, but that the latter 
is always true; not reflecting that, if conscience has 
any connexion with the understanding, as it must have 
if it is founded on knowledge, it must be subject to 
the same errors with the understanding. /I'o support 
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their opinion, they define conscience to-be a clear and 


certain knowledge of the objects with which it is con- ~ 
versant. Now, there is no.doubt 
tion is adrhitted, the inference which they draw from 
itis undeniable; for it is manifest, that, if our con- ° 
ceptions of any subject are distinct and adequate, our 
judgments concerning it must be conformable to truth. 
The amount, therefore, of what they say, is, that we 
cannot be mistaken when we are certainly right; but, 
for this profound discovery, no man, I presume, wil 
think himself obliged to its authors. We may affirm 
any thing of any thing, if we are allowed to give an 
arbitrary definition of it. And-this definition of con- 
science is undoubtedly arbitrary; for conscience, so — 
far as it implies knowledge, is not perfect and infalli- 
ble knowledge, but that. degree of it which we have 
obtained by the exercise-of our intellectual faculties, 
and with which many errors may be blended.. ; 

But some miaintain the infallibility of conscience 
upon a different ground. If conscience may err, they 


say, it follows that God has deceived us; for -he gave 


us this faculty, and it.is his candle shining within us. 
If God Had given conscience as the only rule of our 
conduct, if he had commanded us to rely with implicit 
confidence upon its dictates, and if it were still as 
perfect as_it ever was, we might say that the errors _ 
into which we are led by it are imputable to its Author. 
But not one of these pre-requisites is true. Conscience 
is not our only rule, as we shall afterwards see; its 


dictates are not therefore to be implicitly obeyed, and . 


it has not continued uninjured amidst the ruin of our 
moral nature. . Conscience, which derives all its Jight 
from the understanding, must receive it, if I may speak 
so, obscured and discoloured as it flows from its source.. 
Does any man say, that, when our understandings err, 
God has deceived us? No; and let no man say that - 
he has ‘deceived us when conscience errs; for, what is 
conscience but the application of the knowledge of the, 
understanding to our practice, as a test to examine it? 
By what Jaw was:God_ bound to preserve conscience 
from being tainted by sin, any more than our. other 
faculties? It was, indeed, impossible to have pre- 
served it in purity, when the understanding, upon 
which: it depends, was. perverted and blinded. It is 


inconceivable how this notion of the infallibility. of - 


conscience could havé been adopted by-any man who ~ 


if this -defini-- - 


— 


had read his Bible, had reflected-upon his own ex- ~~ 
perience, had observedsthe conduct of others, and, in. ~ 


a word, was possessed of an ordinary portion of com> 
mon sefise.~ Such is a specimen of the absurd opinions 
which Theologians of great name have sometimes .ad- 
vanced. As they come in our way, we must take notice 
of them; -but in doing so, there is a waste of precious - 
time. ks ey" ae 
Let us now proceed to. the rules of conscience, “It 


is evident that conscience is nota rule to itself.. Man __ 


comes into the world entirely destitute of knowledge, 


and gradually acquires it as his faculties expand; but ~ 


in his state of greatest improvement, he is too ignorant 
of God and himself to be his.own guide. Itis not~ 
enough that his intention is good. If he had been 
created without power to distinguish between right ° 
and-wrong, or had. been left. without the means of as-’ 


certaining his duty, there might have appeared to bea 


reason for saying, that to mean well would be sufficient 


to recommend him to‘his Maker. But, since there are-_ 
moral distinctions, and the knowledge of them is con- 
fessedly not beyond the reach of the human faculties, — 
it is not to be imagined that our conduct ean be aec- 


ceptable to God, unless it be conformable to them. — 


Those distinetions are founded in the nature of things, 
or in the will of the Creator, and must therefore be a 
law to all reasonable creatures. ‘To suppose the in-. 
tention to sanctify our actions, is to suppose that virtue: 
and vice are not essentially different; that actions 
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lightened does not recognise their authority, unless 
it perceive an agreement between their commands and 
the law of God., In truth, the commands of: our su- 
periors stand in the same relation to conscience, in 
which the sentences of inferior magistrates stand to 
the subjects of a state. The latter have no authority 
in themselves, and all their authority is derived from 
the law of the land; insomuch -that, if they are not 


themselves are nothing in a moral estimate, and that 
the only thing to be considered is the motive or the’ 
_.end. Thus man would, indeed, be a law to himself, 
and would be accountable only for his designs; every | 
other thing would be exempt from the Divine juris- 
diction. Conscience, then, must have arule. It is 
plain that the rule is not the example of others, al- 


though wise and good, because the best of men are 
imperfect, and are liable to errors and infirmities ; be- 
cause, even their virtuous actions are not to be imi- 
tated, unless we be in similar circumstances, and in 
the application great mistakes may be committed ; and 
because, without another rule, we could not know 
whether they were right or wrong. [tis implied in 
the proposal to imitate them, that their actions are 


good; and this supposition further implies, that there |. 


is a standard to. which they are conformable. “Thus 
we-are led, at the second step: beyond them, to that 
standard as the rule; and exhortations to imitate them, 
whether delivered in the Scriptures, or by our fellow- 
men, can only be understood as a call to do what they 
have done, when we know it to be right from some 
other source. ae P32 
I may add, that the opinion of men is not the rule 

of conscience, any more than their example, because 
they may mislead-us, either from design or from their’ 

_ own previous error. Hence we are commanded to call 
no man master, and to give this honour to Christ alone; 
and it is said in reference’ to the dogmas and commands 
of men, ‘* To the law. and to the testimony; if they 

» speak not according to this word,.it is because there is 
no light in them.’’** In the church of Rome, the doc- 
trine of probability is maintained, or the doctrine’that- 
aman may safely do any thing for which there is a 


conformable to it, they may be-treated with contempt, 
and the magistrate would be punished if he should 
proceed to enforce them. . The power of our supe- 
riors over us is founded in the law of God, made 
known by. the light of nature or by revelation; their 
commands are binding only when that law gives them 
its sanction; and even our own engagements are not 
obligatory unless they accord with it, for a promise, 
a covenant, an-oath, a vow to do what is sinful, is 
in itself null and void, and guilt will be incurred, 
not by violating but. performing it, It follows that 
the moral obligation of our own engagements, and 
the moral obligation ofthe commands of our supe- 
riors, are resolvable into the will of God. ° Here, as 
in the former cases, our reasoning ends; and there- 
fore, in strict language, his will is the only rule. 
There*is danger in assigning this office to the com- 
mands of men, however much we may qualify it. 
The ignorant and the careless may be led to ascribe 
more to human, authority than its due; and if they 
should not go so far as to maintain, with the infidel 
philosopher,* that virtue and vice are created by the 
will of. the civil magistrate, may however imagine 
that rulers in church and state have the power of 
dictating to conscience, of subjecting our civil -and 
religious liberty to restraints to which it would be 


sinful to refuse to submit, and of making things in- 
different, to be duties as- sacred as the most express 
injunctions.of the divine law. -The apostle Paul, 
when giving direction to Christians with respect to 
their civil duties, calls upon them to .be subject to 
their rulers, ‘‘ not only for wrath, but also for con- 
seience sake.’? .But does he mean to insinuate that 
any new obligation upon conscience arises from their 
commands? No; his own reasoning shows that the 
obligation results entirely from the authority of God. 
‘‘ Wherefore ye must needs be subject,” that is, as’ 
stated in the preceding verse, because “he is the 


probable reason. And’ how is this. probability to be 
obtained? Not by searching the Seriptures, but by 
consulting the Doctors; and if a few of them concur 
in sentiment, nay, if even one of them pronounce that 
a thing may be safely done, the person-whom he ad- 
“vises may do it, whatever itis, without incurring guilt. 
Thus the whole law of God has been disannulled, and 
a sanction has been given to every abomination ; for 
doctors have been found in that Chureh, who have 
patronized by their authority every conceivable vice. 
This is an extreme case; but it shows us the danger 
of submitting to be guided by the opinions of men. 
As they and we are subject to the same standard of | minister of God;’? and he thus expresses himself 
duty, their opinions can be considered only as their|in the beginning of the chapter. — ‘¢ Let every soul 
interpretations of the law, which are not authoritative, | be subject. unto the higher powers, for there is no 
and ought to be compared with the law itself before| power but of God; the powers that be are ordained 
_ they are received. : ; of God.’’} Magistrates, being armed with the power 
Casuistical writers distinguish the rules of conscience | of the state, may compel their subjects either to do 
into two classes. ‘The first is the original, supreme, | what they please, or to suffer; but their moral power 
and independent rule, namely the will of God, by} is derived from, and limited by the law of God; and 
whatever means it is made known to us.. The second| it is only when they are considered as acting by his 
class comprehends the laws of men, and our own vol-| authority, that conscience calls upon us to obey them. 
untary engagements, as vows, oaths, promises, and| . It appears, then, that the rule of conscience is the 
covenants. Now, there is no doubt that.a man is| will of God, or his command which prescribes our duty. 
bound in conscience to fulfii the engagements into} This will is the rule of obedience to all intelligent crea- 
‘which he has entered to God, ana.to his fellow-men;| tures; it is the rule to angels, as we learn from these 
that they lay him under an obligation which he cannot| words of the Psalmist, ‘‘ Bless the Lord, ye his angels, 
violate without guilt, it being always presupposed that| that excel’in strength, that do his commandments, 
they are lawful, and that they constitute rules by which | hearkening unto the voice of his word.”+ It was the 
his conduct should be regulated. It is equally certain] rule to our Saviour when he sojourned among men. 
that we are subject to the authority of others, as par- |‘ My meat,” he said, ‘is to do the will of him that 
ents, masters, and magistrates, whose commands we|sent me, and to finish his work.”’|| To the rule which 
ought to obey; and their commands may be called] directs angels, and directed our Redeemer, it is right 
rules of conscience, as by them different. classes of | that we should conform. This will of God is wise and 
relative duties are pointed out and enjoined; yet they| just, and there would be impiety in supposing that 
are only subordinate rules, and in fact are no rules. at|there could be any obliquity or irregularity in the con- 
all, if we understand by a rule, a regulation possess- duct which it prescribes. « As it is wise and righteous, ~ 
-ing intrinsic authority. Whatever power our superiors | 80 it is good and beneficent, always aiming at our wel- 
may have to enforce obedience, conscience duly en- -— - 
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fare,as well as the glory of our Maker; for- the ten- 
dency of all. tte commands which it ‘issues is to pro- 
mote the order and happiness of the universe. It is 
the will of the Creator, to which creatures should bow 
with profound reverence. It is the will of a Master, 
whom his servants ought to obey. It is the will of a 
Father, which his children should regard not only with 
respect, but with gratitude. ae 
The will of God is known by the light of nature. 
Some notions of morality are found among those who 
do not enjoy the advantages of revelation; and these 
are accompanied with a sense of obligation; that is, 
there is a conviction in the minds of men that they 
ought to do some things, and ought not to do other 
things. . There remain treatises on morals drawn up 
by the Greeks and Romans, in perusing which, while 
we observe many defects, we cannot but admire the 
progress which they had made in the investigation of 
the various classes of relative duties. It is evident 
too, that conscience performed its office among them, 
not only from particular instances. of its power in dis- 
quieting and-alarming certain distinguished transgres- 
sors, but from express references to it, and their record- 
ed declarations, that some actions were pleasing, and 
others were. offensive to the gods. Mens sibi conscia 
recii,* was a.good conscience, and conpictus. conscien- 
tia,t was aman condemned by his own-mind. ‘This 
is expressed by the apostle Paul in the following words: 
‘For when the Gentiles, which*have not the law, do 
by nature the things contained in the law, “these, 
having not the Jaw, are a law unto themselves; which 
show the work of the law written in their-hearts, their 
conscience also bearing witness, and their thoughts 
the while accusing or else excusing one an- 
ot Va 
ristians the rule of conscience is the word of 
God, in which his will is fully and clearly expressed. 
It is ** profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, 
for instruction in righteousness,” and is able to make 
us“ perfect, and thoroughly to furnish us for every 
good work.”’|| To those who enjoy*it, reason is only 
necessary to enable them to understand the propositions 
contained in it, to collect together the precepts which 
are scatterd here and there, and to apply them to the 
various eases which occur in the progress. of: life. 
Sometimes the Scriptures enter into detail; but had 
they attempted to point out all the minutiz of duty, they 
would have swelled to such a size as would have de- 
feated their design, because few could have found lei- 
sure to peruse them, and still fewer would have been 
accurately acquainted with their multifarious contents. 
In studying them, therefore, with a view to the direc- 
tion of conscience, it is necessary to attend to such par- 
ticulars as the following. They sometimes content 
themselves with laying down principles, and leave it 
to us ‘to deduce the consequences. They forbid the 
species, in forbidding the genus under which it is 
included. Thus, when they condemn injustice in gen- 
eral, they,condemn its endless modifications, At other 
times, by condemning one species, they condemn all 
the other species which are comprehended under the 
same genus. The prohibition of adultery in the seventh 
commandment, extends to every kind of uncleanness. 
When an external action is commanded or forbidden, 
the law is applicable to the disposition or principle 
from which it proceeds. When alms are enjoined, 
charity or love to our neighbour is required ; and hatred 
is prohibited when it is said, ‘*Thou shalt not kill.” 
When a duty is prescribed, the means of. performing it 
are also prescribed ; and when a sin is forbidden, every 
thing leading to that sin is also forbidden. Ina word, 
when the Scriptures condemn a particular vice, they 


* A mind conscious of right intention. 
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recommend the opposite virtue; and vice versa, when ~ 
they recommend a particular virtue, they condemn the 
opposite vice. ‘Thus, there is no sin which the word of 
God.does not condemn, and no duty which it does not 
enjoin, in one or other of these.ways.. There are, indeed, 
few sins or duties which it does not specify with more 
or less partieularity, by express precepts, by threaten- 
ings, by promises, by exhortations, by commendations, 
or by examples.. It is therefore a perfect rule. There 
are no deficiencies which the doctrines and command- 
ments of men might supply. | * The law of the Lord is 
perfect, converting the soul: the testimony of the Lord 
is sure, making wise the simple: the statutes of the ~ 
Lord are right, rejoicing ‘the heart: the commandment- 
of the Lord is pure, enlightening the eyes: the fear of 
the Lord is clean,-enduring for ever: the judgments of 
the Lord are true, and righteous altogether. More to 
be desired are they than. gold, yea, than much fine gold; 
sweeter also than honey, and the honey-comb. More- j 
over, by them is thy servant warned: and in keeping - ~ | 
of them there is great reward.”* * eer. 
After this account of the Scriptures, the general 
truth of which has. not been disputed among Protes- 
tants, you will be surptised to be told that they -are 
not an adequate rule of ‘consciénce. So Bishop San- 
derson asserts, in his celebrated treatise De Obliga- 
tione Conscienliz ;| and I know not how many others., 
The word, adequate, signifies in English, and in Latin 
from which it is derived, equal, proportioned, and con- 
veys the. idea. of something fully adapted to its end. 
It therefore sounds. strangely in our ears to affirm, that~ 
the Scriptures are not an adequate rule, and we are 
curious to learn the reasons. The first is, that an ad- 
equate rule supersedes the necessity of any other; but’ 
there is another rule, namely, the light ‘of nature, 
which is a law to the heathens. According to this 
wonderful reasoning, no system of rules, however per- 
fect, can be adequate to direct us in practising an art, 
if there should happen to be another system, although . 
greatly inferior to it... Perhaps this writer affixed a . 
new and unusual meaning to. the term, or rather, he 
seems to have confounded two words which are totally 
distinct—only and-adequate. It is not true that the ¥ 
Scriptures are the on/y rule of conscience, because 
those ‘who have not the written law, arealaw to» — 
themselves ;”’ but. itis true that they are an adequate 
rule, because they contain a perfect revelation of the . 
will of God respecting our duty, - Another reasonis | 
taken from the design of the Scriptures, which is to» ~~ 
make.us wise unto salvation; to direct-usto spiritual © _ 
ends; to excite us to perform those things which na-~ 
ture. dictates, from the higher: principles of love to. ~ 
God, and faith in Christ; whereas the office of con- ~~ ~ 
science, it is said, is to consider actions, not as spirit- s 
ual, but as. moral; and to inquire,.not Whether they 
are performed from charity, and to a Spiritual end, but =~ 
whether they are good or evil, lawful or unlawful. 
From the latter part of this argument, it would ap- ~ 
pear that conscience as todo with our actions, but not 
with our motives, than which nothing is more manifest- . 
ty false; and the former part of it, although brought __ 
forward with an opposite design, actually proves that © — 
the Scriptures are an adequate rule, because they car-- 
ry morality to the greatest possible. perfection. It is 
unnecessary to attend to his other reasons, as you are, 
I presume, satisfied with the specimen which you 
have heard. It will naturally occur to you, that there 
must have been some cause which led a man esteemed 
wise and learned, to argue so inconclusively; and he -~ 
has not been at pains to conceal it. If the Seriptures  ~ 
are the adequate rule of conscience, it willfollow that —~ 
nothing is binding upon conscience which is not ex-— 
pressly or virtually enjoined in them, But this limi- 
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~ that it was sinful. 


‘obedience ; and when we comply with its duties, we 
- do what is acceptable to God. 


dictates at’all times, when “there is no. doubt. or ‘sus- 


not transgress its orders, without expressly rebelling 


‘change the nature of actions, but it chariges. them ‘to 


_ under a moral obligation to yield obedience, only when 


tation Pevotild not have answered the purposes’ of his 
Church, which. claims authority to deeree rites and 
ceremonies invreligion:. If the Scriptures are an ade- 
quate, and consequently. the only rule of conscience. to |: 
those who enjoy them, these decrees will not be bind- 
ing; but, if you can contrive to show that the Scrip- 
tures are " sufficient only for certain. ends, and that there: 
are other things for which a different rule is wanted, 
you may succeed in subjecting Christians to the doe- 
trines and commandments of men. - Thus even’. great 
men, under the influence. of prejudice and self-interest, 
do not regulate their opinions by the Scriptures, but 
pervert and misrepresent, them to favour their opinions. 
And thus,’ even among ProteStants, there remains not 
a little of the spirit of Popery; for the steps which 
make way for the admission of the authority ‘of the 
Church to enjoin any thing as necessary in religion, 
which God: has not commanded, led by decrees to 
the establishment of the antiehristian system, under 
which the traditions of the fathers, the decrees of 
councils, and the bulls of the Popes, were exalted 
to a-leyel with the commands of Christ and his 
apostles.” 

The word be God is a rule, and, to speak ‘properly, 
the only rule of conscience to Christians; other rules, 
which are obligatory, deriving all their authority from 
it. To this rule we are bound to yield ~unhesitating 


- But here a question 
arises, Whether the comands of conscience are 
binding, not only when’it is enlightened by the Scrip- 
tures, but when it errs, and calls good evil, and evil 
good? This point requires to be treated with ereat | 
caution; but, however strange it. may at first appear, 
we do not see how we can come to any other conclu- 
sion but this, that men ought to act according to its 


pense in their minds; if the case is not clear, it is} 
evident that they Should wait till, by the due use of 
means, they have -ascertained what is their duty. If 


conscience should. pronounce any thing to be a sin} 


CONSCIENCE. 


which is not-a sin, they ought to abstain, because 
they do not know the judoment to be erroneous, and 
would not be guiltless if they should act in opposition 
to it. The reason is, that supposing, as.they do, the 
voice of conscience to be the voice of God, they could 


against “what appeared to them to be the authority of 
God. “I know and am persuaded by the Lord Jesus 
Christ, that there is nothing unclean of itself; but to 
him that esteemeth any thing to be unclean, to him it 
is unclean.”* The apostle is speaking of an action 
which was not sinful in itself, and yet he declares that 
it was sinful to the man whose conscience pronounced 
it to be such. The judgment. of conscience does not: 


us; because the authority of God seems to us to be 
interposed either to command or to forbid. In the case 
to which Paul referred, the sin-did not consist proper- 
ly in the action itself, but in doing it in the persuasion 
The judgment of Coascienceé may 
be false, but we think it trues and in’ disregarding it, 
we. disregard the Lord of conscience. 


“respect to its commands. 


The observation, that the judgment of conscticnee }. 
does not change the nature of actions, paves the way 
for the resolution of the. question, whether the general 
obligation to obey the dictates of conscience will ex- 
culpate us, when the action which conscience enjoins 
is in itself unlawful. Conscience, letit be remembered, 
is only a subordinate rule, to which we are properly 


it is conformable to the supreme rule; and the obliga- 
‘tion of which we laa results solely from the sup- 
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position of its ¢ nformity: aig not, as has been said, 
regula regulans,* but regula regulata.+ “An appeal 
may be always ade from its devisions to. the word of 
‘God; and as goon as a difference is discoveréd be- 
tween its dictatés and those of Scripture, the sentence 
which it has pronounced is made void. Hence ‘it is 
plain, that the plea of conscience will not avail to ex- 
-empt us from guilt and punishment. And this, we 
may observe, is the unhappy situation of thoSs whose | 
consciences are not duly enlightened, that they sin 
whatever they do, in disregarding the voice of con- 
science and) in obeying it; a consideration which 
should excite every man to-use the greatest diligence 
to ascertain what is his duty, and to pray for the Di- 
yine Spirit, who is promised to lead us into all truth. © 
If I have made use of the word, obligation, in. the 
present case, from the remarks connected with it there 
is no danger of mistaking its import. It does not, and 
cannot mean, that an erring conscience will justify us 
in doing what is morally - wrong. The law of» God is 
immutable... Our views of it may be incorrect; but, 


no man would suppose, in any similar case, that mis- 


apprehension of the law could exempta transgressor 
from the penalty. . Paul, before his conversion, “ ve- 
rily thought that he ought todo many things contrary 
to the name of Jesus,’ ‘being persuaded that Jesus was 
an impostor,-and his disciples were apostates from the 
true religion. What he did, he did from conscience ; 
yet he declares that he was a plasphemer, a perse- 
cutor, and an injurious. person,’’ who needed forgive- 
ness, and was pardoned only through the mercy oe 
God.|| : 
There are persons to whom what has now be 

would appear highly objectionable. What, th 
ask, should a man act according to the dictates 
erring conscience? No; he ought to disobey it, 

to reculate his. conduct by the law of God. There 
are, however, some* sayines which have an impo- 


sing sound, but when they come to be examined, 


are found.to have little or no meaning, and this, I 
apprehend, is one of them. ‘Those who have it most 
frequently in their mouths, it is to be presumed have 
never considered it. If they have any. meaning, which 
is questionable, it must be this, that, if a man. knows 
that his conscience is in an error, he ought not to obey 
it. But here they have no antagonists, and the case 
supposed is mmpossible, because, ag Soon as the error 
is discovered, it is corrected. To suppose a man’s 
conscience to prescribe to him any action, after he 
knows it to be wrong, is absurd. What else do they 
/mean? Ig it that a. than ought not to obey his con- 
science, although he believes its dictates to be tight? 
What is this, but entirely to subvert its authority 2 
No; they will reply, we only assert-thaf it should not 
be obeyed when it is contrary to the law.of God. But, 
in the mean time, we are persuaded that it is agreeable 
to the law, and yet we are told. that we should. pay no 
We entertain no doubt, and 
yet should refrain from acting. We believe that God 
is speaking to us, but should sit still and fold our 
hands, because, in reality, he is not speaking, and we 
have mistaken another voice for his. But, if this rea- 
soning, which is in reality devoid of meaning, be ad- 
mitted, I am at a loss to conceive in what case we 
should obey conscience; for we never. can be more 
sure of our duty than we. at present are, although we 
ty be sure on better grounds. ‘The conviction, how- 
evé:, is the. same, and must therefore either bind, or 
leave us at liberty-in both cases. 

Upon the whole, it appears that.“ God sous is Lord 


* A rule that governs. 

+A rule that is governed; i.e. Conscience is not the 
supreme law, but (in an upright nature) is subordinate to 
the law, and regulated by it. f Acts xxvi. 9 1 Tim. 1. 13. 
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of the conscience, and hath left it free from the doctrines 
and commandments of men. which are in every thing 
contrary to his.word. or beside it, in matters. of faith 
and worship.”’* . Such is the doctrine of our Confes- 
sion of Faith, and of sound reason; for nothing can 
be sin or duty, with which alone conscience is con- 
concerned, but what is such in virtue ofthe law of the 
moral Governor of the universe. "It may be question- 
ed, whether the Confession is consistent with itself, 
when it ascribes to the civil magistrate a power ‘ to 
call to account, and proceed against those who publish 
opinions contrary to the known principles of Christian- 
ity,”t and ‘to take order that all blasphemies and 
heresies be suppressed, all corruptious and abuses in 
worship and diseipline prevented or reformed, and al! 
the ordinances of God be duly settled, administered, 
and observed.”’+ ‘These passages would require an 
ample commentary; but, in the close of this lecture, 
Ihave only time to remark, that a power is given’to the 
magistrate to restrain and punish not only crimes against 
the peace of society, but opinions contrary to the truth, 
that is, to'what he conceives to be the truth. What then 
can be plainer, than that he is constituted Lord of the 
consciences of his subjects? It belongs to him to’tell 
them what they should believe and profess. If it be 
‘said that he is to exercise this power according to the 
word of God, I answer, that it is according to the word 
interpreted by himself and his advisers; and conse- 
quently, their dogmas are the rule of our faith. If it 
be said again, that he does not interfere with conscience 
itself, but with our profession and practice, I answer, 
in the first place, that he cannot interfere directly with 
conscience itself, which, being an internal principle, is 


bey nd his reach, and we owe him no. thanks for not 
d hat is impossible; and,-in the second place, 
t © interfere with our profession is to interfere 


with conscience, because conscience calls us to avow 
what-we believe to be true, and to act eonformably to 
it; and this he will not allow. “Such is a specimen 
of the shuffling methods by which it has been attempt- 
ed to defend the Confession of Faith against the charge 
of contradicting itself, and taking away with the oné 
hand what it has given with the other. I must add, 
however, that while the Church of Scotland holds the 
ee explanation, the Church to which 
we belong has cleared herself from this inconsistency, 
by expunging from her creed every- expression which 
imports the power of using compulsory measures in 
religion. We can honestly maintain, that God alone 
is Lord of the conscience, while we hold that our faith, 
.and worship, and obedience, are to be regulated, not 
by the decrees of councils, and the edicts*of*magis- 
trates, but by the supreme and infallible standard of 
Scripture. 
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LECTURE LXXVIIL. 


ON CONSCIENCE ; PEACE OF CONSCIENCE ; AND 
; SPIRITUAL JOY. ») 


Different States in which Conscience may Exist—Peace of 
Conscience, distinguished from mere Security, founded on 
Justification, and -proportioned to the growth of Sanctifica- 
tion—Spiritual Joy: its sources; means of securing it. 


My remarks upon conscience have extended. farther 
than I expected, and I am therefore under the necessi- 
ty of resuming the subject in this lecture, as there are 
several things not yet noticed, which are worthy of at- 
tention. Conscience is essentially the same in all 
men ; but, like our other faculties, it exists in different 
states, and under a variety of modifications, — I shall 


* Conf. chap. xx.$2. Ib. $4 } Ib, chap, xxiii. § 3. 
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proceed to point out the distinctions which are com- 
monly mehitioned..° (* =" "7" <u 
First, Conscience is distinguished into antecedent 


and consequent. Antecedent conscienceris this'faculty ~ 


exercising its office in reference to actions tobe per- 
formed, and pronouncing them to be lawful or unlaw- 
ful. In this view, it is called a light within us, a law 
engraven on the heart, an impression made by thehand 
of God. 
cising its office in reference to actions when they are 
past.. It then pronounces them to be good or bad, worthy 


Consequent conscience is the faculty exer- ~ 


of praise or of blame, of reward or of punishment. ~ 


In this view it is called an accuser, witness, a judge. 


The design of the two epithets is.to’specify the two’ 


provinces assigned to conscience in the soul of man; — 
namely, to warn him against sin, and excite him to his’ _ 


duty ; and to approve of him or condemn him, accord- 
ing as he has regarded or disregarded its voice. © 

Secondly, Conscience is distinguished into enlight- 
ened or right, and erring. A right or enlightened con- 


science is properly instructed in the nature and extent © 


of our duty, and its judgments are conformable to truth. 
I need hardly remark, that the source of the light which 
shines in it, is the Word“of Gad. An erring conscience 
is mistaken in its judgments, and. calls good evil and 


evil good. ~-We have an example of an erring con- 


science in Paul before his conversion, who, * verily 
thought,” or whose conscience dictated to him, that 
he should oppose-the religion and persecute the dis+ 


ciples of Jesus of Nazareth; and an example also in. 


all the unbelieving Jews, who had ‘a.zeal for God, 
but not according to knowledge.’’* The errors of con- 
science arise from ignorance of Scripture, from misap- 
prehension of its meaning, from the adoption of human 
opinions as the standard of conduct, and from the in- 


fluence of the appetites and passions, by which the. 
understanding is blinded and perverted. ‘To this sub-- | 


ject the following words of our Saviour refer: ‘If the 
light, which is in thee be darkness, bow great is that 
darkness !’*} The light which is in us, is conscience ; 
and if it be darkened by error, our condition is truly 
pitiable, as we shall then wander into devious paths, and 


at the same time proceed with the greatest confidence, — 


being fully persuaded that it is-directing us aright. 
In the third place, Conscience is distinguished into 
firm or assured, and doubting. By the former, we un- 


derstand a conscience which has a clear perception of _ 
duty, and is embarrassed with no difficulties respecting ~ 


the decision to which it ought to come. We have seen, 


indeed, that an erring conscience may be fully assured, _ 


and it often happens that men are never more confident 
than when they are egregiously wrong; but we are 
speaking at present of a conscience which proceeds 
upon the footing of clear, unquestionable evidence. 


There is no room for doubt, whether we should sanc- 3 


tify the Sabbath, obey our parents, pay our just debts, 
and relieve the necessities of the poor. But occasions 
occur when the mind has nothing to guide its decisions 


but conjectures and probabilities; occasions, when the - 
equality of the reasons on both sides of a question — 
leaves it in a state of suspense; occasions, when the 


arguments et one side preponderate, but some little 


difficulty, to which greater importance is attached than. — 


it desefves, hinders the mind from coming to a satis- 


faecory conclusion. 
subject to doubt, more or Jess strong, according to the 


degree of the evidence for and against. And here I 


may take notice of what is called a scrupulous con- 


science, or a conscience which is in constant perplexity, 


making objections to every thing, startling at shadows, 
suspecting evil in what is perfectly innocent, and never 
able to decide whether what it does is lawful or un- 


lawful. It arises from weakness of intellect, from ~ 


* Acts xxvi.9  Rom.x.2.  — 4 Matth. vi. 23. 
Be iabicra le cs.» 


In all these cases, conscience is — 


against our present sins, but recals:the past to remem- 
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melancholy of temperament, frém gloomy ideas of re- 
ligion, from the spirit of superstition, from the preju- 
dices of education which have established an arbitrary 
standard of morality, and from associating with the 
timid and narrow-minded. It is a cause of torment. to 
the person himself, and a plague to those around him, 
who are perpetually in danger of offending him, and 
upon whose liberty he is incessantly endeavouring to 
encroach. ; 

In the fourth place, Conscience may be distinguished 
into timid and delicate. These terms are sometimes 
confounded, but they convey different ideas. A timid 
conscience is easily alarmed, acts with hesitation, and 
is full of suspicions that there is something wrong in 
our actions. If must therefore disquiet the bosom in 
which it resides. A delicate, or tender conscience, is 
not a troublesome*inmate, but a. vigilant guide amidst 
the snares and dangers of life. It is feelingly alive to 
the calls of duty, and recoils even from the appearance 
of evil. It shrinks with instinctive sensibility from 
the touch of pollution. It is like a polished surface, 
on which the slightest breath is seen; It is like the eye, 
which is hurt by a mote, and makes an instantaneous 
effort to eject it. Tenderness of conscience does not 
resemble thé soreness of a diseased part, but the nice 
discrimination of those organs which are most amply 
furnished with nerves. It is easily distinguishable 
from a scrupulous conscience; for they are real sins 
by which the former is offended, whereas those which 
the latter dréads are imaginary. his often strains at 
a gnat, and swallows a camel; but a tender conscience 
holds sin in abhorrence, when it presents itself in its 
most specious forms. Such was the conscience of the 
Psalmist, when he hated every false and wicked way, 
and esteemed God’s precepts concerning all things to 
be right.* ‘ ce ; 

In the fifth place, Conscience may be distinguished 
into awakened and hardened. When we speak of an 
awakened conscience, the epithet supposes it to have 
been previously asleep, and such is its state in a great 
part of mankind. Ido not mean that its powers are 
absolutely dormant, for there are few who are not 
occasionally at least admonished and ‘reproved by it ; 
but that in general it does not pérform its office with 
firmness and fidelity, but leaves the sinner in a great 
measure ignorant of his own character. It is said to 
be awakened, when it is roused, by the word of God 
or the dispensations of Providence, to the faithful per- 
formance of its duty ; when it not only remonstrates 


science may be distinguished into good and bad. The 
first has been defined to be a conscience, the judgments 
of which are conformable to the standard of duty, and 
which ‘approves of our conduct. The epithet, how- 
ever, is sometimes used, not to express the con- 
formity of its judgments to the standard, but simply 
its approbation. In this sense, although a man should 


acted according to his ideas of duty. It is probable 
that Paul affixed this meaning to the term, when he 
said to the Jewish Council, ‘“‘ Men*and brethren,. f 
have lived in all good conscience before God until this 
day,’’* for his words seem to refer to his whole past 
life; and in that part of it which preceded his con- 
version, he could be said to have had a good con- 
science, only because he was then sincere, and faith- 
fully obeyed its dictates, however erroneous. By a 
bad conscience is sometimes meant a conscience which 
judges falsely, pronouncing sin to be duty and duty to 
be sin, and. which consequently absolves when it 
should condemn, and condemns when it should ab- 
solve. But at presenta bad conscience signifies an 
accusing conscience, and it is called bad, not because 
its judgments are erroneous, but because. it torments 


morse. Such a conscience. disquiets a man in the 
midst of profound external peace; it makes him trem- 


with shame by his own. reflections, although to all 
around him his guilt is unknown, A look, which 
perhaps means nothing, but which he interprets as 
significant, quells his confidence; he is discomposed 
by an accidental word, which seems to glance at his 
secret crimes. Conscience has made many cowards. 

I now proceed to speak of peace of conscience. I be- 


resembles it, but ought not to be confounded ‘with 
it, because it is totally different in its nature and its 
consequences. I mean a state of security, which ex- 
cludes fear and disquietude, and may therefore be 
called peace, but differs from the peace which I am 
about to consider, as it rests upon no solid foundation, 
and is the effect, not of religion, but of confirmed 
habits of sin, and misconceptions of the character of 
God. ; eagle ° 

In some cases itis the effect of atheistical principles, 
or of principles which are equivalent to atheism. Ifa 
man has persuaded himself that there is no God, or that 
the Being whom we call God pays no refard to the ac- 
tions of his creatures ; that the souls 


brance;~when it accuses_ and condemns the guilty | as the body; and that there is no state of retribution 


man, and anticipates the ratification of. its sentences 
at the tribunal of God. A hardened conscience is 
without feeling.. It has lost its: power through a long 
course of transgression, so that it opposes no obstacle 
to the sinner, gives no warning, denounces no threat- |: 
ening, but permits him to do as he pleases. The mind 
is so blinded, that it does not perceive the difference 
between.good and evil, or the heart is so callous, that 
the perception makes no impression upon it. In this 
state conscience is sometimes said to be cauterized, 
from the Greek word xuripinZo, which’ signifies, to 
brand or burn with a hot iron. It is used-in the first 
Epistle to Timothy, and is translated ‘‘ seared with a 
hot iron,” } the metaphor being founded upon the effect |. 
of hot iron, in rendering the part of the body insensi- 
ble to which it has been applied. Some, however, 
understand it to mean that the consciences of the: per- 
sons spoken of are spotted or marked with sin, as 
if they had been branded. Be this as it may, the idea, 
commonly suggested by a seared conscience is, that it 
has lost all feeling. 2S? 

In the last place, not to multiply particulars, Con- 


be exempt from the apprehensions which agitate other 
men, and will enjoy a kind of peace very different 
from tho peaco of religion. : 

Another-cause of security is the power of sin, by 
which the voice of conscience has been silenced, and 
the mind fixed solely upon the business and the plea- 
sures of the world, so that. other subjects engage no 
share of its attention.. The law of God and the future 
‘state, death and judgment, are entirely forgotten; or, 
if they should accidentally occur to the mind, they pro- 
duce no effect, or an effect so slight, that it is instantly 
obliterated. ‘ : 

Sometimes security is the consequence of false ideas 
of the mercy of God; ofa persuasion that- he is so 
merciful, that he will not animadvert upon the failings 
of his creatures, and that, if they only pray to him 
now and then to forgive them,. they shall undoubtedly 
be pardoned. ©. <-. oe 


of their own character; and this may take place in 
two different ways. Men may imagine that they have 


“* Psi: cxix. 128 f#1-Tim;~iv. 2.* 
Vou. L.—3 C 27 


* Acts xxiii. J. 


beyond the grave; it is easy to see that this man will 


a 


be in an error, he has a good conscience when he has » 


the sinner, and inflicts upon him the agonies of re-. 


ble when there is no visible danger; it covers him . 


gin with observing, that there is a state of mind which 


ortal as well 


At other times, security arises from a false estimate 
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fulfilled the demands of the law perfectly, or at least 


“to such an extent 4s is necessary to their acceptance 
with God. Many a self-righteous man has lived and 
died without fear, in the flattering thought that he 
had made peace with his Maker by his obedience. Of 

_ this description was the Pharisee in the parable, who 

‘*Thanked God that he was not like other men.” 

Again, men who profess to believe that we cannot be 


justified by works, may be secure, through the oe 


less persuasion that they are possessed of the faith by 
which an interest is obtained in the righteousness and 
salvation of Christ. They have faith, but it is dead 


while they suppose it to be living. Hence they con- 


elude -that they are in favour with God, and have 


nothing to fear from the dreadful threatenings de- 


nounced against sinners. 
From these causes, a great part of mankind pass 


their time in complete apathy, or experience only oc- 


casional misgivings of mind. 

Is there no such thing as true peace of conscience ? 
Yes; it a precious blessing which God bestows upon 
his people, and which flows from the privileges for- 
merly considered. There is a peace which Jesus 
Christ has bequeathed as an invaluable legacy to his 

“disciples; there is a peace with which the God of 
peace “fills them in believing ;”* there is a peace 
which .“ passes all understanding, and keeps their 
minds and hearts through Jesus Christ;”{. there is a 

eace which the world can neither give nor take away. 

t consists in an assnrance that God is no longer angry 

with them; that he will not reckon with them for their 
sins; that he has freely pardoned them; that he has 
received them into favour; that he will protect and 
bless them, and give them eternal rest in the world to 
come, None can estimate the value of this blessing 
but those who enjoy it. It is a continual feast; it is 
the joy and sunshine of the soul. Although we could 
claim the whole world as our heritage; although its 
crowns of glory were ours, and its delights crowded 
around to minister to our wishes, without this peace 
we should be miserable; but if is the solaee of the 
soul, amidst the external evils which are so much 
dreaded, poverty, affliction, persecution, and contempt. 
To him who enjoys this privilege, we may justly ap- 
ply heya bos of the poet concerning his just man, 
that th ge of the multitude, the threatenings of 
tyrants, the commotions of the elements, the fall of 
the world itself, could not dismay him. Jmpavidum 
ferient ruin With an approving conscience, and 

God as his fi ; What has he to fear? 

Peace of conscience is founded upon peace with 
God. Now, peace with God is inseparably connected 
with the blessings of justification and adoption, which, 
in one point of view, may be considered as the same 


privilege under different aspects. AS we are naturally 


enemies to God, so he.is an enemy to us, for “he is 
angry with the wicked every day.”’ A reconciliation, 
therefore, is necessary, and it has been effected by the 
atonement of Christ. When the pardon of sin, and 
restoration to the Divine favour, which are offered in 


the Gospel, are humbly and thankfully received by 


the sinner; when he draws near to God through Jesus 
Christ, confessing his guilt and unworthiness, and im- 
ploring his merey; the reconciliation of which the 
foundation was laid by the blood of the cross, is com- 
pleted. God enters into covenant with the sinner, and 
-assures him that “he will be no more wroth with him, 
nor rebuke him.” sida 
When this. important fact is known to the believer, 
peace of mind ensues. Who shall lay any thing to 
his charge? Justice is appeased; the demands of the 


law are satisfied; God has forgiven him, and con- 


*BRom. xv. 13: Pht. »iv.7: 
+Horat, Carm. iii. 3. Fearless, in universal ruin. 
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soles as therefore no accusation to bring. - The 
memory of his past sins is not obliterated, and when 
he thinks of them, he is overwhelmed with shame and 
sorrow ; but the reflection does not alarm him. He 
has nothing to fear. Conscience summoned him to 
the tribunal of the Sovereign Judge; but there’ he was 
acquitted, and it is henceforth silent. The belieyer 
obtains this peace by the contemplation of the mercy 
of God, of the all-sufficient merit and prevalent inter- 
cession of Christ, and of the promises confirmed with 
an oath; in all which, he sees an inviolable security 
that he shall not ‘come into condemnation.”” He ob- 
tains it by the assistance of the Spirit, ‘* bearing wit- 
ness with his spirit that he is a son of God,” forming 
in him the characters by which the members of the 


heavenly family are distinguished. 


_ This leads me to remark, that peace of conscience is 
also connected with the privilege of sanctification. 
Although God has fully pardoned believers, and will 
never cast them off, yet he sometimes suspends the 


‘sense of his favour; for the chastisement of their sins. 


In such cases they are disquieted and distressed, as 
we learn from the history of the saints, David and 
Asaph, and Heman, who says, ‘‘ While I suffer thy 
terrors, I am distracted.”* Their guilt, which was 
cancelled, presents itself again; and, having lost for 
a time an dssurance of the love of God, they expe 
rience their former fears. Hence, it appears that their 
peace will beara proportion to their diligence and suc- 
cess in the cultivation of holiness. I do not mean_that 
any of their good works are so perfect that con- 
science will find nothing to accuse; but that the more 
believers abound in them, the evidence will be clearer 
of the sincerity of their faith, and God will testify his 
approbation of them by manifestations of his love. 
This is obviously imported in the following exhorta- 
tion: ** Be perfect, be of good comfort, be of one 
mind, live in peace; and the God of love and peace 
shall be with you.’*{ The apostle John teaches the 
same doctrine in several passages of his first Epistle, 


and particularly in the following words: * My little - 


children, let us _not love in word, neither in tongue, 
but in deed and in truth. _And hereby we know that 
we are of the truth, and shall assure our hearts before 
him... For if our heart condemn us, God is greater 
than our heart, and knoweth all things. Beloved, if 


our heart condemn us. not,”—that is, if it bear testi-. a 
mony to, the sincerity of our love and obedience,— 


Paul 


“then have we confidence toward God.’} 


points out the connexion between holiness and peace ~ 
of mind, when he says, ** Our rejoicing is this, the” 


testimony of our conscience, that in simplicity and 
godly sincerity, not with fleshly wisdom, but by the 
grace of God, we have had our conversation in the 


world.”*} , ae 


_ Peace of conscience flows from peace with God. It 
Is maintained. by faith in Christ, whose blood will 


cleanse us from our daily sins, and by a careful study 


to please God in doing his will. .‘* Great peace have 


they that love thy law, and nothing shall offend them.’"§ — 
This is the reward which God bestows at-present upon ~ 
the righteous. 'They find that there is profit in-serving 
him, The heavenly calm within is a more precious — 


recompense than outward prosperity, which smiles de- 


ceitfully, and is often followed by a storm. ‘The 
work of righteousness shall be peace; and the effect | 


of righteousness, quietness and assurance forever.” 
From what has been now said, it appears that reli- 


. 


requently conceived to be. If it imposes restraints. 


and demands sacrifices, it compensates these by the RS 
happy state of mind which it excites. In order more | 


$1 John iii, 18—2t 


$2-Cor. xiii. 11. ii 
9" Is. xxxii. 17. : 


* Ps, Ixxxviii. V5i | 
§ Ps. ¢xix. 165. 


|| 2 Cor. i, 12. 


ah is not that gloomy anxious service which it is_ 


ees 


fully to illustrate this point, I proceed to speak of 
spiritual joy, which is another native consequence of 
the privileges which have been considered. |The Scrip- 
tures make frequent mention of it; and it is represent- 
ed as distinct from peace, although closely connected 
with it. Being justified by faith, we have peace with 
God, through our Lord Jesus Christ. And not only 
so, but we also joy iri God through our Lord Jesus 
Christ, by whom we have received the atonement,” 
or reconciliation.* . ; } 

Joy is that delighted, elevated state of mind, which 
arises from the possession of present, and the antici- 
pation of future good. Both these causes contribute 
to the joy of Christians. 

First, They have an interest in Christ, to whom 
they are united by faith, as the branches are united to 
the vine, and the members:of the body to the head. 
He is the source of their privileges and hopes, and 
hence they are sometimes represented as rejoicing in 
him alone. ** Whom having not seen, ye love, and in 
_ whom, though now ye see him not, yet believing, ye 
rejoice with joy unspeakable and full of glory.’ 
The state into which they have been admitted by di- 
‘vine grace, is safe and honourable, for they are justified 
by the sentence of the Supreme Judge; and sanctified 
by the Spirit of holiness; but they are men compassed 
with infirmities, carrying about with them the remains 
of depravity, often falling into sin, and chargeable 
with defects in all their duties. - It seems impossible, 
therefore, that their minds should be tranquil and 
cheerful, because conscience, which in them is faith- 
ful and tender, must cause disquiet by its accusa- 
tions and remonstrances. And certainly their-peace 
would be liable to perpetual disturbance, and their joy 
would soon give place to sorrow, if its continuance 
depended upon themselves. It is their connexion with 
Jesus Christ, which realizes what might otherwise be 
pronounced to be impracticable, and accounts for what 
at first view appears utterly incredible,—that they who 
are daily offending may yet daily rejoice. The view 
of his atonement, as we formerly remarked, brings re- 
lief to their minds, and for the sake of their Redeemer, 
God continues to behold them with a pleasant counte- 
nance. No interruption takes place of the friendly in- 
tercourse between him and them; and it is maintained 
with ineffable kindness on his part, and with the high- 
est delight upon theirs. When they sin, their Advo- 
cate appears for them before the throne of heaven, and 
pleading his own merits in their behalf, preserves the 
reconciliation unbroken. Looking to themselves, they 
. find innumerable causes of fear and despondency ; but 
looking to him, they perceive solid grounds of confi- 
dence and joy. ‘‘If we walk in the light, as he is in 
the light, we have fellowship one with another, and 
the blood of Jesus Christ-his Son cleanseth us from 
all sin.”’t . < ie 

Secondly, Another source of the joy of believers 1s 
the relation in which God stands to them. Upon his 
favour the:happiness of intelligent creatures obviously 
depends. -God is the most giorious Being in the uni- 
verse, in whom every possible perfection resides, all 
that is great and fair is assembled. The contempla- 
tion of his character, therefore, as exhibited -in the 

Gospel, in which condescension is associated with 
majesty, grace to the unworthy with, unspotted purity 
and inflexible justice ;—the contemplation of a charac- 
ter so amiable and so august, which displays the har- 
mony of qualities which seemed to be forever opposed, 
looking with a benignant aspect upon man,, is calcu- 
lated to awaken high emotions of admiration and de- 
light. Accordingly, we find the saints earnestly re- 
questing a manifestation of it, in preference to all the 
splendid shows and bewitching pleasures of the world. 
1 op RR RS eI IS ae eee A 
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‘One thing have I desired of the Lord, that will I 
seek after, That I may dwell in the house of the Lord 
all the days of my life, to behold. the beauty of the- 
Lord, and to inquire in his tempie.”?* How transport- 
ing the thought to believers, that this glorious Being 
is their own by a peculiar and intimate relation; is not 
only the object of their worship and love, but the in- 
exhaustible and everlasting source of their felicity! 
“The Lord is my portion, saith my soul, therefore 
will I hope in him.’ There they possess all that 
their hearts can desire,.and more than tongue can ex- 
press. ‘* They are satisfied as with marrow and fat- 
ness, and their mouths praise him with joyful lips.”’+- 
There is no good thing which they may despair of ob- 
taining ; for the riches of his: goodness are pledged to 
supply their wants, and the fulness of heayen itself 
is but.a part of what he is able to bestow. Are. they~ 
in solitude, forsaken by the world and by their friends ? 
God is always near, to cheer their lonely hours with 
sweeter enjoyments than those of friendship and. love. 
Do the afflictions of the present life come upon them ? 
While they are assured that these shal] not separate 
them from his love, they can trace the footsteps of 
their Father in the darkness-and the tempest, and dis- 
cern wisdom and. goodness in apparent disorder and 
severity; they kiss the rod which is wielded by -his 
gracious hand, and welcome the’ stripes which pro- 
mote the health of their souls. As soon as a man can 
look upon the God of salvation as his own, and this is 
the privilege of those who have been admitted into a 
state of grace—the scenery around assumes.a new as- 
pect, and displays charms which never before met the 
eye. He beholds every where objects of pleasing ad- 
miration, and causes of heart-melting gratitude. . Na- 
ture shines with the glory of its Maker. Mercies ac- 
quire a sweeter relish; afflictions lose half their bit- 
terness; life rises in value, as the gift of love for pur- 
poses of infinite importance ; death is’ divested of its 
terrors; the present is the seed-time of grace, and the 
In short, he enjoys 
God in every thing, and every thing in God. 

’ A third source of joy to believers, who have been 
reconciled to God by the death of his Son, is the in- 
habitation of the Spirit of grace. must not stop to 
prove that the Holy Ghost dwells in their | but 
‘shall assume a truth acknowledged by all who are 
worthy to be called Christians, and illustrated in the 
preceding part of this Course, when we were treating 
of regeneration, and sanctification. It is) of impor- 
tance to consider the character in which S$ present 


|. with believers, or the office which he is appointed 


to perform. As.a Divine Person, he inhabits the tem= 
nle of the universe, and heaven and earth are sustained, 
and beautifed, and enlivened by his influence; but he 
selects the souls of believers as the scene of his gra- 
cious operations. _'There he is present as the Spirit of 
truth and consolation; and it is his office to diffuse the. 
‘cheering and tranquilizing light of heaven; to shed a 
divine serenity over the thoughts and feelings ; ‘to in- 
spire and strengthen good principles ;-to elevate the. 
affections above secular objects; to give a taste of the 
sweetness of spiritual things; to awaken hope, with 
all its blissful anticipations. ‘Io what can he be so 
fitly compared, as ‘‘ to a well of living water, spring- 
ing up to everlasting life 2”?|| It is our Saviour’s own 
‘similitude, and is. alike worthy of notice for its ex- 
rpressiveness and its beauty. Like a fountain which- 


is in perpetual motion, and pours out its stream in 
summer and in winter, he exerts his gracious power 
in youth, in manhood, and in old age, to promote the 
growth of grace, and to give them a foretaste of celes- 
tial bliss, ‘The joy of the Christian is therefore not 
only pure, but permanent. No man can take it from 
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him. He is satisfied from himself; not from his own 
- virtue and the resources of his own mind, as the old 
philosophers were wont vainly and presumptuously to 
boast; but from the communications of this Divine 
inmate in his bosom, whose presence is life, and whose 
favour is the sunshine of the soul. Omnia mea mecum 
porto,* said one of the self-sufficient wise men of an- 
tiquity ; but it wasa poor stock, and he must have 
starved upon it without the assistance of pride. 
Christian who has the Holy Ghost dwelling in his 
heart, can say with truth that he ‘carries all his 
treasures with him ;”. for whithersoever he goes, and 
in whatever situation he is placed, his joy remains, 
and is full. “The kingdom of God is not. meat and 
drink, but righteousness and peace, and joy in the 
Holy Ghost.”’+ E 

In connexion with this particular, I may mention, 
in the fourth place, the doctrines and promises of the 
word of God, as a source of spiritual joy; for although 
the operations of the Spirit are distinct from these, 
they are always carried on in concurrence with them. 
It is by his application of them to their hearts that 
Christians are filled with joy and peace in believing. 
It is from the word of God that they learn the nature 
and extent of the privileges which the mediation of 
Christ has procured for them, and the securities that 
they shall hold them in perpetual succession. Hence 
we can account forthe high value which they set upon 
it, the interest with which they. peruse its contents, 
and the inexpressible satisfaction which, according to 
their own testimony, it imparts to their minds. ** More 
to be desired are thy testimonies than gold, yea than 
much fine gold; sweeter also than honey, and the 
honey-comb.”£ Let us attend to its influence in com- 
Municating joy to them in the season of affliction. 
Pain is as uneasy to-them as to other men; they feel 
disappointments as severely and are equally apt to 
despond and to,sink under the burden of calamity. 
On such occasions the efficacy of the word of God is 
experienced. It enables believers to adopt that con- 
soling train of reasoning which Paul pursues, in the 
eighth chapter of the Epistle to the Romans, and to 
infer from the death, resurrection, and intercession of 
Christ, not only their present justification before God, 
but their uninterrupted interest in his love. ‘* Who 
sha arate us from the love of Christ? shall tribu- 
lation, or distress, or famine, or persecution, or naked- 
ness, or peril, or sword? Nay, in all these things we 
are more than colquerors through him that loved us. 
For Iam suaded that neither death, nor life, nor 
angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor things pre- 


sent, nor things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor 


any other creature, shall be able 10 separate us from 
the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord,’”|) 
Thus the word of God illuminates the darkest events ; 
and faith, relying upon its assurances, keeps alive hope 
in peak 2c which seem to justify despair, and 
turns the complaints and wailings of nature into songs 
salvation. ‘The people of God can rejoice in tribu- 
ion, because they know that it is sent with a beney- 
olent design, and that it will terminate in their present 
and eternal good. With the staff of the promises ‘in 

_ their hands, they fear no evil when they are pursuing 
their lonely journey in the valley and shadow of death. 
Providence sometimes speaks the language of wrath ; 
but. the word always speaks the language of love. 
Providence is sometimes like the stormy sky, in which 
neither sun nor star appears for many days; but the 
word is like the serene atmosphere of summer, illumi- 
nated by the solar rays, and showing on all sides 
‘agreeable objects. Hence it has been * the song of the 
Saints in the house of their pilgrimage ;”? and we have 
SS ge 
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eir testimony, that “unless: it had quickened them F 
they should have perished in their affliction.” 7 
~ The last source of spiritual joy which I shall men- 
tion, is hope, .the influence of which we have all ex- 
serienced. It exerts a sort of magic power, by which 
listant objects are brought near, and tk e future is made 
present, and we enjoy beforehand the good of which 
we cannot immediately obtain the actual possession. 
He whose bosom-is animated by hope, is transported 4 
from the scene around him,*to another fairer-arid more 
blissful; and,. tasting, its delights by anticipation, he 
is sometimes raised above the painful sense of -his 
actual circumstances. If such is its effect when it is 
only an illusion of fancy, and at-best its objects are 
confined to this diurnal sphere, what must be its power 
when it brings to bear upon the heart the surpassing 
glories of the world to come! ‘The hope of the Chris- — 
tian conducts him by its light beyond the boundaries — 
of time, and fixes his views and desires upon the real- 
ities of eternity. When his eye is steadily. directed — 
to heaven, and catches a glimpse of its-scenes, of the 
magnificence of which no terrestrial splendour can fur- 
nish even a faint image, how light must the evils of 
life appear, and how diminutiye its pleasures! We 
do not wonder to hear: that believers rejoice, when it 
is added, “that they, rejoice in hope of the glory of 
God ;” ahope sufficient to warm the coldest heart, and — 
to elevate the most depressed. ‘This-hope is founded 
on the righteousness of Christ, which was imputed to 
them when they believed. It is cherished by the Spirit 
of adoption, sent forth into their hearts as the earnest 
of the future inheritance; and it is strengthened by _ 
their progress in holiness, from which it appears that — 
they are destined to possess that inheritance, and are ~ 
now inatrain of preparation for it. And hence we — 
see to what cause it is owing that they are reconciled _ 
toa very hard lot in, this world, and are content and ~ 
happy in circumstances which would overwhelm others ~ 
with dejection. Their minds are busy in making com-- 
parisons, not between their own condition and that of 
others. who are more prosperous,—for such compari- 
sons are the food and the fuel. of discontent,—but be- 
tween their present and*their future state, between 
what they now suffer and what they shall hereafter — 
enjoy. ‘Thus the Christian is elevated in a great © 
measure above the influence of temporal things, Brey 
affect him but little when his faith and hope are strong, 
If they are disagreeable, they are of short duration; 
and his prospects are so consoling and interesting, 
that he has neither leisure nor inclination to give him- 
self much concern about his temporary accommoda- 
tion. He who is hastening to take possession of a. 
kingdom, will not be made unhappy by being uncom- 
fortably lodged for a single night on the road. “I 
reckon that the sufferings of this present time are not 
worthy to be compared with the glory which shall be — 
rovealed in us.”* _ eta ‘. ~ ae 

Such are the sources of the joy of believers in * 

Christ. We ses on what grounds the Seripture pro-_ 
nounces them to be blessed, and can enter into the 
spirit of the song of praise and thanksgiving™ which is 
sung by the church: “In that day thou shalt say, ai 
Lord, I will praise thee: though thou wast anery ~ 
with me, thine anger is turned away, ron wi 


igiy: 


fortedst me. Behold, God is my salvation: T \ 
trust and not be afraid; for the Lord Jrnovan is - 
strength and my song; he also is become my salva- 
tion. -Therefore with joy shall ye draw water out of - 
the wells of salvation.” + ~ . aa 7 
Let not the doctrine concerning the joy which flows. 
from faith be misunderstood. It is not meant to as- 
sert, that those who have been justified, and adopted 
into the family of God, always: feel transports am 
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‘cisterns which ean hold no. water.” 
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ecstacies. . No such thing is implied, even in the 
hortation to ‘* rejoice ever more ;’’* nor would a state 
of perpetual rapture be consistent with their present 
condition, and their business in this world. If, in 
some happy moments, they are elevated to the mount 
of God, and, holding fellowship with him, lose the 
remembrance of sublunary things, they must again 
descend into the plain, and walk with men in the 
ordinary duties of life: For these, I think, they would 


be disqualified, were their minds powerfully affected | 


at all times by bright visions of. the glory of God and 
of heaven, and by such an overpowering sense of his 
love as the saints have sometimes experienced. ‘The 
lively foretaste of future felicity is only occasional ; 
and, in the usual train of life, they can expect nothing 
more than that tranquillity of mind, that placid frame, 
that calm cheerfulness and sober.joy, which flow from 
the faith and hope of the Gospel. These may be com- 
pared to their daily food; but the. former are delica- 
cies and cordials, by which their exhausted strength 
is restored, and the’injuries which sorrow has inflicted 
are repaired. ; ae " 

Still less should it be ‘supposed, that Christians ‘ex- 
perience joy without interruption, because the sources 
of it are unfailing. Their state is always safe, but 
their feelings are not always comfortable. It is cer- 
tain, however, that, if their joy suffers interruptions, 
and they live in fear, perplexity, and dejection, the 
fault is their own... They must co-operate with God, 
both by avoiding whatever would counteract his gra- 


cious designs, and by a diligent use of the means ap- 


pointed to give them effect. ae 

They must live by faith, for their peace and joy will 
be in proportion to it. . A man would not be delighted 
by the. most beautiful objects'in nature which he did 
not see, nor relieved from the apprehension of want by 
great riches which he did not know himself to pos- 
sess: “Faith is the substance of things hoped for, 
the evidence of things not seen.” When Paul tri- 
umphed in affliction, it was through faith: ‘I am per- 
suaded that nothing shall separate us from the love of 
God.”+ Wien Asaph was dejected, unbelief was the 
cause: **] said, this is mine infirmity.”’f ° 

They must beware of ‘forsaking the fountain of 
living waters, and hewing out to themselves: broken 
In other words, 
they must beware of setting their affections upon any 
other than God, and of seeking happiness from any 
inferior source. It is their folly in doing so which is 
the cause of all their disquietudes. If we hold up a 
dark body between us and the sun, must we not be in 
the shade? How can they rejoice who, with their 
own hands, shut out joy from their souls? If we wish 
God to remain in his temple, and to fill it with his 
glory, we must not permit any rival to usurp his place, 
nor eréct an altar for unhallowed sacrifices. When 
sin in any form is indulged, the most fatal couse- 
quenees ensue; as we learn from the earnest prayer 
of David, after God had been provoked to withdraw 
a sense of his love, and was testifying his displeasure 
aozinst him: ‘* Make me to hear joy and gladness, 
that the bones which thou hast broken_may rejoice. 
Cast me not away from thy presence, and take not thy 
Holy Spirit from me. Restore unto me the joy of 
thy salvation, and uphold me with thy free Spirit.”’|} 

Once more, They must be diligent, zealous, and con- 
stant in obedience, for thus the soul is maintained in 
a healthy vigorous state, and is capable of receiving 
and relishing spiritual joy ; whereas by remissness, it 
becomes relaxed and languid. It is not to be expected 
that God will smile upon his disobedient. children ; 


but, to the dutiful, he will give unequivocal proofs of: 


*1 Thes. v. 16. 
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this approbation: “Thou meetest him that rejoiceth 


and worketh righteousness, those that remember thee 
Christians have always found, that ~ 
when they walked with God in the exercise of faith, 
and the practical study of holiness, they were visited 
with the light of his. countenance; but that darkness 
and distress were the never-failing consequences of 

the omission and careless performance of their duty. - 
. Such are the methods by which Christians will se- 
cure to themselves the happiness which God has pro- 
vided for them: “If they do these things, they shall 
never fall.”’+ Life will flow on in the pure tranquil 
pleasures of religion; and their death will come to 
fill up the measure of their bliss in the heavenly world, 
where there shall be no more death, nor sorrow, nor 


crying, nor any more pain, because the former things 
shall have passed away. . 


——. ‘ 
‘LECTURE LXXIX. 
ON THE PERSEVERANCE OF THE SAINTS. 


Different opinioas respecting the Perseverance of the Saints.— 
Their total or final fall impossible.—Their perseverance in- 
ferred from the Immutable Decree and the Covenant of God, 
the Mediation of Christ, and the Indwelling and Offices of 
the Spirit—Examination of the Passages of Scripture alleged 
against this Doctrine, - ( it hea 
We have seen, that sinners are brought into a state 

of favour with God through faith in Jesus Christ; 

and that the Holy Spirit is given to them, by whom 
they are sanctified, that they may serve God in this 


world, and may be qualified for being admitted into 
his immediate presence in the next. 
which they enjoy in consequence of these privileges 


The happiness 


is great. At peace with their Maker, they have peace 


in their own minds, and look forward to the future 


state with the anticipations of hope. There is only 


one thing wanting to complete their happiness, so far 
as it can be perfect in the present life; and that is, 
the certain knowledge that their present state is stable 
and immutable. 
realized. 


And that those. anticipations will be 
If their interest in the salvation of Christ 
is secured beyond the possibility of change, they may, 


with the Apostle, triumphantly bid defiance to all the 
powers of earth and hell; if, however, they may fall 


from a state of grace, there is not only a call for vigi- 
lance, but ground of anxiety, and their prospect will 
often be darkened by fearful forebodings. The question, 
therefore, respecting the perseverance of the saints, 
isnot a mere speculation, but is intimately connected 
with their peace and consolation; and, according as it 
is decided, wil] have a powerful influence in rendering 
their religion cheerful or gloomy. f 

Upon this subject, professed Christians are divided in 
sentiment, as indeed they are upon almost every article 
of faith. The doctrine of our Church, in which, I be- 


lieve, all the Reformed Churches concurred, is express- 


ed inthe following words: ‘* They whom God hath ac- 
cepted in his Beloved, effectually called and sanctified . 


by his Spirit, can neither totally nor finally fall away 


from the state of grace; but shall certainly persevere 


‘therein to the end, and be eternally saved.’’{. The 


Church of England, which has a Calvinistic creed, al- 
though, as the great Lord Chatham said, her liturgy is 
Popish, and her clergy, many of them at least, are Ar- 
minian, teaches us the same doctrine in the seventeenth 
article: ‘‘ They which be endued with so excellent a 
benefit of God,’’ namely election, ‘ be called according 
to. God’s purpose, by his spirit working in due season ; 
they through grace obey the calling; they be justified 
freely ; they be made sons of God by adoption; they 
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be made like the image of his o1 ly-begotten Son | esus 

~ @hrist; they walk religiously in good works, and at 
length, by God’s mercy, they attain to.eyverlasting 
felicity.” % 

It is well known to you all, I presume, that the fol- 
lowers of Arminius maintained avery different doe- 
trine, and that this is one of the articles by which 
their creed is distinguished from that of the followers 
of Calvin. “Their sentiments are thus expressed by 
themselves: ‘“ True believers may apostatize from the 
true faith, and fall into such sins as are inconsistent 
‘with true and justifying faith ; nay, itis not only pos- 
sible for them to do so, but it frequently comes to pass. 
True believers may by their own fault become guilty 
of great and abominable crimes, and may continue 

-and die in the same, and consequently may finally fall 
into perdition.”* ‘After this authoritative statement, 
it may be -deemed. superfluous to subjoin the senti- 
ménts of an individual, but I shall quote the words of 
Limborch, their celebrated Professor-of Theology : 
‘We maintain that, notwithstanding divine grace, by 
which a believer may persevere in faith, there remains 
in man a power of falling away, and, therefore, that 
a believer-may totally lose his faith and regeneration, 
and may continue in apostasy to the end of his life, 
and so eternally perish.”+ ~The Remonstrants are 
supported in this article of their creed by Papists, for 
the Council of Trent has decreed that ‘if any person 
shall say that a man who has been justified, cannot 
lose grace, and that therefore he who falls and sius 
‘was never truly justified, he shall be accursed.’’{ , 

It is granted that believers, under the influence of 
temptation, may commit great sins, which are highly 
offensive to men and provoking to God. We have 
two remarkable examples in Seripture.. The first is 
David, who seduced the wife of his neighbour, and 
then devised the murder of her husband. ‘The atrocity 
of both actions is manifest; but the latter implied 
deeper guilt on several accounts, and particularly be- 
cause it was the result of deliberation and contrivance ; 
and being posterior to the other, it showed that he 
continued for a considerable time in a state of moral 
insensibility. The second is Peter, who denied his 
Lord, and whose crime was aggravated, because it was 
committed although he had been forewarned; because 
it was repeated a second and a third time; and be- 
cause it was accompanied with oaths and impreca- 
tions, in themselves profane, and which changed his 
false affirmation into perjury. ‘There is no doubt, that 
other saints have been guilty of the same sins, or of 
others equally heinous. It is not to be supposed, in- 
deed, that such cases are of -frequent occurrence, be- 
cause then there would be no visible difference be- 
tween those who have, and those who want the grace 
of God. There would then be no answer to the prayer 
of our Saviour for the former, that his Father would 
keep them from the evil of the world; and to their 
own prayer, that he would keep them back from pre- 

tuous sins, and not suffer them to have dominion 

them. Believers, living by faith in the Son of 

‘from whom their strength is derived, and dili- 
gently using the appointed means, ate enabled to 
walk in holiness and righteousness, and to be blame- 
less, and harmless, and without rebuke. But as such 
cases do sometimes occur, the adversaries of the doc- 
trine of perseverance eagerly lay hold of them as an 
argument against it. How could those persons, con- 
tinuing saints, have acted such a part?. Where was 
their faith, when they denied the Lord that. bought 
them? Where was their love to God, when in the 
most daring manner they trampled on hislaw? Con- 


* Confession of Remonstrants, as quoted in Brandt’s History 

of the Reformation'in the Low Countries, vol, iii. p. 89. 
+Limborch, Theol. Lib. v. cap. xxx. ; 
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eatning these ‘two example mn 


ould remark, before I 
it, that, strong as they 
onelusive against the 


proceed to the general arg 
seem, they are by no means- 
doctrine which I mean to este - Great as appears - 
to have been the insensibility of David till he was 
awakened by the reproof of Nathan, we cannot con- 
sider him as having totally lost all religious principle. 


_The seed was in the ground although it gave no signs 


of vegetation. This may be inferred from his prayer : 
‘Cast me not away from thy presence, and take not 


thy Holy Spirit from me ;’** in which it is implied, 


that the Spirit had not utterly withdrawn from him, 
although it was a punishment which he deserved and 
The same remark may be made 
upon Peter; in whom we are assured by the prayer of” 
our Saviour for him, that faith remained even at the 
time when he had renounced it in words. * Simon, _ 
Simon, Satan hath desired to have you, that he might 
sift you as wheat; but I have prayed for-thee, that thy 
faith fail not.”’+ Observe the particularity of this 
prayer. All the disciples were to be exposed to tempta- _ 


‘tion, and no doubt our Lord interceded for them all ;- 


but he speaks of Peter alone, because he was to fall 
more foully than his brethren; and if the prayer was 
answered, his faith did not utterly fail. — ~ 

We assert, then, that true believers cannot fall to- 
tally or finally from grace. It may seem that the 
use of both these words is unnecessary, because if 
they cannot fall totally, it follows that they cannot fall 
finally ; but they are intended to oppose the doctrine of — 
Arminians, who affirm, that although a saint may fall 
totally from grace, he may be restored-by repentance ; 
but that-since this is uncertain, and does not always’ 
take place, he may also fall finally, and die in his sins. 
Now, we affirm, that the total apostasy of believers, 
is impossible, not in the nature of things, but by the 
divine constitution ; ‘and. consequently, that no-man_ 
who has been once received into the divine favour 
can be ultimately deprived of salvation. » 

The doctrine of our church respecting the perseve- 
rance of the saints, is supported by a variety of argu- 
ments. ; 

First, it is proved from the decree of God concerning — 
them, which was formerly shewn to be immutable: They 
were predestinated to life, and shall infallibly obtain it 
if the purposes of God are not changeable like those of 
men, and liable to be frustrated by opposition which he 


did not foresee and could not prevent. But the counsel 


of the Lord shall stand, and he will do all his pleasure. 

** He worketh all.things according to the counsel of 

his will;’? and the design of the economy of provi- 
dence and grace is to carry his purposes into effect, — 
Accordingly, the Scriptures exhibit a chain of events — 
stretching from eternity to eternity, not one of the _ 
links of which can be broken. ‘ Moreover, whom he 
did predestinate, them he also called; and whom he _ 
called, them he also justified; and whom he justified, 
thera he also glorified.”{ Predestination and eternal 
glory are Connected by 
tion and justification ; each follows the other in 
lar succession; the second is as certain as the firet 
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the intermediate links of yoca- ; 
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words of our Lord! ‘ There shall arise false Christs, 
and false. prophets, and shall shew great signs and 
wonders; insomuch that, if it were possible, they shall 
deceive the very elect.”* To say that the words, ‘if 
‘it were possible,” imply only the great difficulty of the 
thing, because the same phrase is used in some cases 
whenan absolute impossibility cannot be understood, 
is to wrest them from their natural meaning to serve a 
particular purpose. Our Saviour foretells a time of 
trial in which none should escape except the elect ; but 
this interpretation makes him say that many should be 
seduced, and perhaps the elect too, but with Breater 
t 
was not surely to encourage his disciples, for this view 
of the matter would give them no consolation, as the 
difficulty might be overcome, and they also might apos- 
And how does this comment agree with his 
own words in a preceding verse’? ‘* Except those days 
should be shortened, there should no flesh be saved ; 
but for the elect’s sake those days shall be shortened ;” 
| or with his words in the parallel passage in Luke, 
| ‘* But there shall not a hair of your head perish.” 
Why all this care of the elect, expressed by shorten- 

And 
why-so solemnly assure them of their preservation 
from bodily. harm, if still they were in danger of losing 
ogether,: we. 
confidently conclude, that the words under considera- 
tion import not merely a difficulty, but an absolute im- 
And whence this impossibility arose, we 
are informed by another sacred writer, who ‘tells us 
that the saints ‘‘ are kept by the power of God through 


difficulty. “And for what purpose did he say so? 


tatize. 


ing the days, if still they might be deceived ? 


their souls? ‘Taking all the passages 


possibility. 


7 ee eee 


faith unto salvation.’ 


covenant which God has made with his people. 
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hearts, that they shall not. depart from me.’”|| 


ises not to turn away from his people to do them good; 


they may not depart from him. 
: ment is necessary to the: fulfilment of the first. 


i the holiness of his character; but he will preserve 
them in such a state that he may hold fellowship with 
them, without any impeachment of his honour. 
it not, in defiance of the promise itself, which makes 
no mention of any condition, be said that the promise 
is conditional ; and that itis only understood that God 
will continue to be gracious to them, if they continue 
to fear him, which, however, they may cease to do. 
It is true, indeed, that they are fallible and changeable ; 
but the danger to be apprehended from this quarter is 
effectually guarded against; for, in the new covenant, 
the perseverance of the saints is secured by the pro- 
vision of the means. God has pledged himself to put 
his fear in their hearts, or to grant to them such com- 
munications of his grace as shall preserve them from 
falling away. ‘To the same purport are the following 
words of our Saviour: ‘ My Father, which gave them 
me, is greater than all, and none-is able to pluck 
them out of my Father’s hand.”§ We shall more 
fully understand the import of these words, if we com- 
pare them with the preceding verse: “I give unto 
them eternal life, and they shall never perish, neither 


* Matth. xxiv. 24, 


hens wat 22, Luke xxi. 18. 
41 Pet. i. 5. | 


Jer. xxxii, 40. § John x. 29, 


. The next argument is taken from the nature of the 
It is 
not transitory, like the first covenant, but.is everlast- 
ing; and hence its blessings are promised, not for a 
time, but forever.—‘ And J will make an everlasting 
covenant with them, that I will not turn away from 
them, to do them good; but I will put my fear in their 
There 
are two engagements in this single promise, both 
which God has pledged himself to fulfil. . He prom- 


and he promises to put his fear in their hearts, that 
The second engage- 
Were 
they to depart from God, to break off all connexion 
with ‘him, and to return to the service of Satan, he 
could not continue to'\do them good, consistently with 


Let 
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shall any pluck them out of my hand.” Both taken 
together, contain a solemn assurance that the sheep of 
Christ, or those who hear his voice, and know and 
follow him, shall be eternally save?.. Yes, say our 
adversaries; none can pluck thein out of the hand of 
God, and they shall not perish through any want of 
powet on his part; but they may withdraw themselves 
from-his hand by their own voluntary act. Let us 
see, then, what*is the sense of the words upon this 
supposition. Our Lord solemnly assures his followers, 
that no created power shall wrest them out of his 
hand, or that of his Father. It is quite evident that 
physical force is here out of the question, and that it 
could never enter into the mind of any mam in his 
senses, that this could have any success in a struggle 
with Omnipotence. It is a moral power of which he 
must be understood to speak; by which, I mean the 
power of arguments, and promises, and threatenings, 
.to induce them to. apostatize from the faith. What . 
then does he tell his disciples? He tells them, that 
neither man nor devil should succeed in tempting them 
to, apostasy, unless they gave their consent; a piece . 
of information not new nor necessary, as all his disci- 
ples, and every person of common sense, knew it be- 
fore; for it is as clear as sunshine, that temptation 
will do us no-harm, if we do not comply with it. This 
silly truism, it seems, is the amount-of our Lord’s 
solemn declaration, twice delivered, concerning the 
safety of believers. No person can draw them into. - 
apostasy unless they yield'to seduction. « With such 
downright nonsense, as we might call it did it not de- 
serve to be branded as an impious perversion of Scrip= 
ture, is the hypothesis of Arminians supported; and — 
an attempt is made to wrest from the people of God 
one of the best sourcesof their consolation. ~By the 
same miserable expedient, they endeavour to evade the 
evidence ‘Of other declarations and promises which 
teach the perseverance of the saints. There is implied 
in them this condition,—that they shall obtain eternal 
salvation, if they are not wanting to themselves; or, 
in other words, the Scriptures tell us that the saints 
arrive at the end of their journey, if they continue to 
walk in the way, and do not turn aside into a by-path. 
The Apostle Paul plainly teaches the perseverance 
of the saints, when he asks, ‘“* Who shall separate us 
from the love of Christ?” and goes on to shew, that no 
change or trouble which may befal them can effect a 
separation: ‘Shall tribulation, or distress, or perse- 
cution, or famine, or nakedness, or peril, or sword 2 
Nay, in all these things we are more than conquerors, 
through him that loved us.”* To this subject we 
may also apply the followiug passage: ‘For this is 
as the waters of Nvah unto me: for as I have sworn 
that the waters of Noah should no more go over the 
earth; so have I sworn that I would not be wroth 
with thee, nor rebuke thee. For the mountains shall 
depart, and the hills be removed; but my kindness 
shall not depart from thee, neither shall the covenant 
of my peace be removed, saith the Lord that hath 
mercy on thee.” eae 
I shall now lay before you-some other arguments 
for the perseverance of the saints, which’are founded 
on the mediation of Christ. 
The first argument is, that those for whom he laid 


down his life shall certainly be saved, because he has 


paid the full price of their redemption.—Some, indeed, 
tell us that the design of his death was merely to ren- 
der God placable, that thus there might be no obstacle 
to the restoration of sinners to his favour if they should 
comply with the terms, and to their final salvation if 
they should continue faithful and obedient to the end 
of their lives. It is evident that the perseverance of 


‘the saints has no necessary connexion with the hy- 


Is. liy. 9, 10. 


_. #Rom, vill. 35, 37, 
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pothesis. When God was rend 
sign of our Saviour’s death wa 


<4 
' the 


placabl, 


e de- 
ae red, 
although not. one individual of -raee had 


ly. aceo 

been actually reconciled to him. But the hypothesis 
is false. God was placable without any respect to the 
death of his Son: and of this he» has assured us, by 
declaring that he freely loved the world, and that the 
mission of his Son was consequence of this love. 
It amounts to the same g to say, as others do, that 
Christ died for all men, or, that his death so pleased 
God that he has established a dispensation of grace, 
by which all men have an opportunity of obtaining 
salvation. According to this scheme, nothing is fixed 
with respect to individuals, and: the oe erdition of 
those who once believed does not interfere with its 
arrangements. .The view which the Scriptures give 
of the design of the death of Christ is totally differ- 
ent. They inform us that it was a sacrifice of atone- 
-ment offered for us; that our ‘iniquities were laid 
- upon him,” and ‘he bore them in his own body on 
the tree ;” and they plainly teach the doctrine of sub- 
stitution. Now,asa aa stands in the room of the 
person whom he represents, the latter reaps all the 
benefit of what the surety has.done in his name; so 
that, if his debt has been paid by the surety, the cred- 
itor cannot demand the payment of it from him. Let 
us apply this illustration to the subject before us. If 
Christ made satisfaction onthe ‘Cross for the sins of 
his people, not for some of them only, but for them 
all, as we are expressly assured, it would be contrary 
to justice to subject them also, to the punishment. 
_ But, if the saints may fall from a state of grace, and 
perish in their sins, satisfaction will be twice exacted, 
first, from the surety, and secondly, from them. Hither 
irist did, or did not, make an atonement for the 
sins of his people. If he did not make an atonement 
for them, they must satisfy for themselves ;“if he did 
answer the demands of justice in their room, it is im- 
possible that, under the righteous administration of 
Heaven, they should, by any cause, or for any reason, 
come into condemnation. Accordingly, the new coy- 
enant promises to believers complete and_ irrevocable 
pardon. I will“ be merciful to their unrighteousness, 
_ and their sins and their iniquities will ITremember no 
more.”’* But if the doctrine of the defectibility of the 
saints is true, the promise is false, for their sins may 
be remembered again. Nay, if this “doctrine is true, 
Christ might have died in vain; for as one saint may 
fall from a state of grace as well as another, it might 
happen that not a single sinner should be actually re- 

deemed by his blood from everlasting destruction. 
The next argument is founded on the intercession of 
Christ. Those in whose behalf he prays that they may 
be preserved from evil, and may finally be brought to 
the place where heis, shall certainly be saved, ‘for him 
the Father hears always.”’ Such is his prayer for his 
followers: “Holy Father, keep through thine own 
name those whom thou hast given me, that they may be 
one, as we are.” “I pray not that thou shouldest take 


fro e evil.” It is obviously false to say, that this 
is yer for his immediate disciples alone, for he him- 
self has extended it to all believers: * er pray I 
for these alone, but for them also which shall believe 
on me through their word.’*+ It is a manifest evasio 
to say, that it is a prayer solely for their preservation 
from afflictions and temptations; because, in the first 
place, if this was his prayer, it has not been answered, 
as his disciples, in the beginning and in all subsequent 
ages, have been exposed to both; and becau the 
second place, we know it to be his will that they should 
be exposed to them for their trial and improvement. 
And how absurd is it to suppose, that our Lord would 


* Heb. ‘viii: 12. t John xyii, 11, 15, 20. 
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prays that Divine grace may be su 
enable them to go from strength to strength, till they 
appear before God in the heavenly Zion. a 
Other arguments in support of the doctrine of perse-_ 
verance are derived from the inhabitation of the Spirit. 
That the Holy Ghost is given to believers, is a truth so 
plainly taught, and so generally acknowledged, that it 
may at present be taken for granted. 
men are in a state of grace only while they enjoy his 
presence, and that, if he should be taken away, they. 


fot of the world, but that thou shouldest keep them 


DICK’S LECTURE , 
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Mediator. 
law of love, fot his enemies, leaving it to God to deal 
with them according -to his sovereign pleasure. We 
have no reason to think that he prayed on the cross as 
Mediator; or, if we should take this view of it; we may 
be certain that his prayer was answered in the caseof 
all to whom it extended, by the conversion of thousands 


once to the 


of t en who with wicked hands crucified and slew 


him. ‘The prayer in the seventeenth chapter of: John, 
was evidently offered up by him in the character of the 
High Priest and Intercessor of the church, who, for the- 


sake of his people, had sanctified or dedicated himself - 
to this office. 


Shall our Saviour intercede in vain ? 
Shall any of those for whom he shed his blood fall 


away and perish, although he has requested that. their 
faith should not fail? No; itis impossible. 
L live,”’ he said, ** ye shall live also.” 
that condemneth ? 


that is risen again, who is even at the right hand of God, 


“s Because 
*- Who is he 
It is Christ that died, yea rather, 


who also maketh intercession ‘for us.’’* He. does not 


pray in the unmeaning strain of our adversaries: ‘ Keep 


them from evil, if they will keep themselves; bring 
them to glory, if they do not aie the way.’ He 
ient for them, and 


It is certain that 


would return toa state of nature. To decide the ques- 
tion, therefore, respecting the perseverance of the saints, 
it is only necessary to ascertain whether he is a tran- 
sient visitant, or a constant inmate in their souls. Let 
us hear, then, the words of our Lord to his disciples: 
**T will pray the Father, and he shall give you another 
Comforter, that he may abide with you for ever.”’*} *'This: 


is a virtual promise of the Spirit in perpetuwm, and, con- 


sequently, an assurance to the disciples that they should 
be guided, and assisted, and protected by him, to the 


end of theirlives. Here, then, is one instance, in which - 
the perseverance of some saints was secured by super-— 


natural grace. But perhaps our adversaries will say, 
that this promise respected the disciples only in their 
official character, and implied nothing more than that 


they should always enjoy the assistance of the Spiritin — 


their apostolical labours. 
that su 
that evi 


inhabitation of the Spirit in believers may be removed, 


The whole context shows 


let me quote another passage against which the pleaof 
particular or exclusive application cannot be al ra 


@ 


*‘ Whosoever drinketh of the water that I shall give 


him shall never thirst; but the water that I shall give © 


him, shall be in him a well of water springing up into 


everlasting life.”+ We ager from other places that this" 


water signifies the Spirit. ow, observe that he who 
drinks of this water shall never thirst. It is a poor, 
pitiful commentary on the words to say, that he shall 
not thirst while he is drinking, but that if he gives over 


using this water he shall thirst again ; for this was true _ : 


* John xiy,19, Rom.viii.34 }Jobn xiv.16, }Ib.ive14. 


an interpretation is totally unfounded; but 
ground of doubt with respect to the constant ~ 


~ water which is contrasted with it, and preferred to it. | 


_ in the second, he guards them as his precious jewels; | 


’ confounded with the mass of sinners; that the treasures 


never be taken from them, then they shall never fall 
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of the water of Jacob’s well, as well as of this living “The first argument is founded upon the following 


in the eighteenth chapter of Ezekiel: “* When 
ghteous turneth away from his righteousness, and 
committeth iniquity, and. doéth according to all the 
abominations that the wicked man doeth, shall he live? 
All his righteousness that he hath done shall not be 
mentioned ; in his trespass that he hath trespassed, 
and in his sin that he hath sinned, in them shall he 
die.”*. Here it is supposed, they say, that a righteous 
man may fall from holiness, and perish in guilt. There 
is an answer to this argument, which they treat with 
contempt asa mere evasion, namely, that the person 
here mentioned is not a saint, but a man of a good 
moral character, and that the life and death spoken of 
in the passage are of a temporal nature. It is justified, 
however, by the context; and whoever examines it 
with attention will find, that nothing it said of him 
which may not be affirmed of many who have a form 
of godliness, but have not experienced its power; and 
that the prophet is describing the treatment of diffe: 
characters in the course of God’s providential govern- 
ment. We arantithat such a man. may fall from his 
righteousness; while at the same time, with perfec 

consistency, we affirm the perseverance of the saints. 
But there is another answer,—that this is a hypothet- 
ical statement, the design of which is to point out the 
connexion, under the Divine administration, between 
righteousness. and. happiness, and between unrighteous- 
ness and misery. We have a_similar statement in 
another place, where an Apostle says to believers, ‘If 
ye live after the flesh, ye shall die;’’} although we 
know, from the principles of Paul, that he did not eon- 
ceive it possible that a true saint should perish. The 
import of such statements is simply this, that if one 
thing happen another will follow. But they do not 


It is plainly meant that he shall never thirst, because 

he shall have an unfailing supply ; and accordingly it is 
added, that ‘ this water shall be in bim a well of water 
springing up into everlasting life.” ‘Ihe water shall 
never cease, or the Spirit shall never be withdrawn, but 
shall continue with those to whom he has been given} 
till the work of their salvation is completed. I do not} 
conceive it to be possible to express more explicitly the 
perseverance of the saints. If the Holy Spirit shall 


from a state of grace. 

There are two offices assigned to the Spirit, from 
which we may draw the same conclusion. He is sent | 
to seal believers, and to be the earnest of the future in- 
heritance. They are both mentioned in the following 
passage : ‘* Now he which stablisheth us with you-in 
Christ, and hath anointed-us, is God who hath also 
sealed us, and given the earnest of the Spirit in our 
hearts.”’** A seal was used for different purposes ;— 
to mark a person’s property, to secure his treasures, or 
to authenticate-a deed. In the first sense, the Spirit 
distinguishes believers as the peculiar people of God; 


in the third, he confirms or ratifies their_title to salva- 
tion. And ean we suppose that this work of the 
Spirit may be counteracted, and rendered of no effect; 
that those whom he has separated to God may be again 


over which he watches may be scattered and lost; and 
that the title of the-saints, although authenticated by 
his signature, may be reversed? With the gift of th 
Spirit for the purpose of sealing, the Apostle connects 
the idea of establishment ; but according to the hypo- 


thesis of our adversaries, they are not connected, and 


.~he-who has been’sealed may stumble and’ fall. We 
-know, however, whom it will be our wisdom to. be- 
‘lieve.—Again, the Spirit is represented as ‘an ear- 


nest,’” An earnest is a part given as a security for the 
future possession of the whole. The Holy Ghost is 
the earnest of the heavenly inheritance, because he 
begins that holiness in the soul which will be perfected 
in heaven, and imparts those joys which are foretastes 
of its blessedness. A work may be becun, but not 
finished, because the workman has desisted from a 
change of views, or has met with obstacles which 
made it impossible to proceed. Those with whom we 
contend are of opinion that, from the latter cause, the 
work of grace in the heart of man may be stopped, 
namely, from his waywardness and obstinacy. Bat if 


‘the workman has pledged himself’ to execute his plan, 


and is possessed of sufficient resources to fulfil his 
engagement, the work will go on, and in due time will 
be completed. Now, the design of representing the 
Spirit as an earnest, is manifestly to assure us that the 
work which he has begun in-the soul of believers, he 
will “* perform to the day of Jesus Christ.” The de- 
signation given to him is an assurance that he will not 
desist. He could not be an earnest, if it might happen 
that those who had received him should not obtain the 
inheritance: To call him so in this case, would create 
false expectations. But, let God be true, and every 
man who contradicts him a liar. If he has granted his 
people the earnest of the Spirit in their hearts, he will 
not fail to bestow all the blessedness for which he has 
given them reason to hope. ‘If children, they are 
heirs, heirs of God, and joint heirs with his Son Jesus 
Christ.” 


Some of the arguments by which our opponents cue 


port their doctrine, have been occasionally mentioned. 
f shall now take notice of their reasoning from certain 
passages of Scripture. 


* 2 Cor. i. 21, 22. + Rom, vill. 17, 
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affirm the actual existence of either the one or the 
other. 
impinge upon the earth, or come too near‘it, the earth 
would be shattered into. pieces, or burnt up, or driven 
from its orbit,—he does not suppose or fear that his 
hypothetical case will be realized. 
may be asked, is the use of such’statements? I an- 


When a philosopher says, Ifa comet should 


What, then, it 


swer, that while they point out. the necessity of con- 


tinuance in holiness to the attainment of final salvation, 


they are a mean of exciting believers to watchfulness, 


and diligence, and prayer, and thus contribute to their 
perseverance in grace; for-God deals with them as 


rational creatures, and works upon them by motives 
addressed to their hopes and their fears. 

Another argument is founded on the parable of the 
sower: ‘‘ He that received the seed into stony places, 
the same is he that heareth the word, and anon with - 


joy receiveth it: Yet hath he not root in himself; but 


dureth for a while; for when tribulation or persecu- 
tion ariseth hecause of the word, by and by he is of- 


fended.” Itis nota little surprising, that this passage 
should be quoted by our opponents in support of their 


doctrine. It speaks evidently of a man who. receives 
the word of God and continues for a time, and then 
falls away; and thus far it is quite to their purpose. 
But unhappily for them, our Saviour gives us the 
reason of failure, that he has no root in himself; 
plainly implying that, if he had had root in himself, 
he would have withstood every temptation. 'The pas- 
sage, instead of militating against our doctrine, plainly 
teaches the perseverance of the saints, by signifying 
that the cause why some do not persevere is, that they 
are not saints, or have not the grace of God in their 
hearts; for this is the only root. which can preserve 
the plant from withering away. Our Lord distin- 
guishes such hearers of the word from believers, when 
he describes the former as stony ground, and the lat- 
ter as good ground. He thus points out an essential 
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difference between them. ‘They ar 
species ; and it is altogether illogi 
-what may be affirmed of the one Iso | 
of the other. . OR 
“The next argument is deduced from these worc 
the Epistle. to the Hebrews: ‘ For it is impossible 
for those who were once enlightened, and have tasted 
of the heavenly gift, and made partakers of the 
Holy Ghost, and have tasted the good word of God, 
and the powers of the world to come, if they shall fall 
away,” or, “having fallen away, to renew them again 
unto entance ; seeing hn to themselves*the 


Son od afresh, and put to an open shame,’’* 
This passage is eagerly laid hold of by 
deny perseverance of the saints, as. 
their 3 for are not the per: 
festly possessed of the characteristic qualifications of 
the saints, and yet it is. suppo 
_ coverably apostatize? Let us 
- tions, and see in th they imply any thing which 


ose who 
decisive in 


ot be found 
once enlightened ; 
whom the Gospel is preached, and who are acquainted 


ith its doctrines. They have “ recei the know- 
ledge of the truth,’ as the Apostle ex s himself 
in another part of this epistle; or, as | says, they 


have “known the way of righteousness.” ~ In this 
manner, the unbelieving Jews were enighleed and 
for this reason their sin was highly aggravated: ‘If I 
had not come and spoken unto them, they had not had 
sin; but now they have no cloak for their sin.”’{— 
** They were made partakers of the Holy Ghost ;”’ but 
so are all those who experience his common influences, 
by which they are impressed under the dispensation of 
the Gospel ; and so were those in the primitive times 
who were endowed with miraculous’ powers, which 
were given to them by the Spirit. But that such per- 
sons were ngt all true believers, is evident: from the 
words-of our’ Lord to some of them: ‘Then will I 
profess unto them, I never knew you.’’|| He never 
acknowledged them as gennine disciples.—* They 
have tasted the good word of God;” so had the hearers 
in the parable of the sower, whose case we considered 
above, and concerning whom, it is plain that they 
never were possessed of saving faith, for they had no 
root in themselves, Concerning the other two partic- 
ulars, ‘their partaking of the heavenly gift,’’ and 
“tasting the powers of the world to come,” I shall say 
nothing, because it is doubtful what they mean, and 
consequently no use can legitimately be made of them 
in this argument. A conjectural interpretation proves 
nothing. We may presume, however, from. the con- 
nexion in which they appear, that they imply no 
higher qualifications than those which have been 
already considered. The passage supposes the apos- 
tasy of persons who had advanced as far, it may be, 
as unconverted men could-advance, but were destitute 
of true grace, which never fails. 

Another passage is in the second Epistle of Peter; 
but after what has been said, the solution must be so 
obvious, that it is unnecessary to point it out. It 
speaks of those who, through “the knowledge of 
Christ, have escaped the pollutions of the world,” 
and ‘* whose latter end is worse than their begin- 
ning.”’§ But, what were those but the temporary 
hearers of the Gospel of whom we have already 
spoken? It would require a Jong time, and much 
repetition, to follow our adversaries in their comments 
upon Scripture; and I shall therefore desist, as the 
specimen which has béen given is sufficient. 

They produce examples also in support of their sys- 
tem, as of David, Solomon, Hymeneus, Philetus, and 
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s described mani- 


that they may irre- 
mine the qualifica- 


the unregenerated. ‘* They were 
but so may al said to be to 
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might fall - 
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‘he denied 


Our answer is, that 


has been already disposed of.» f mere pro- 
fessors of religion is. nothing to the purpos 
A general argument is founded on the 
of Scripture, in-which the saints are cal 
and labour, and work out their salvation with fe n 
trembling ; in which exhortations it is implied,’ that 
the event is uncertain. It may be remarked that, be- 
ing addressed to societies of Christians in which there ~ 
was a mixture of believers and hypocrites, they were . 
properly expressed in such a manner as to imply that 
the res problematical. But, not to insist upon 
this an 
pose of God does not supercede the use of means, nor 
is grace given to render our own exertions superfluous. 
God will certainly save those whom he has chosen, 
but he will save them by his word and ordinances, and - 
by a diligent improvement of opportunities and privi- 
leges. If this is the instituted plan of effecting his’ 
purpose, exhortations and admonitions do not necessa- 
rily imply the uncertainty of the issue, but merely 
point out the manner and order in which the design 
will be accomplished, A man will not die before the: 
appointed time, and yet there is no inconsistency in 
telling him, that unless he avoid dangers, and: take - 
food and medicine, he cannot live, His knowledge 
that upon such conditions life depends, leads him to 
use those precautions by which the number of his days 
completed, and the Divine purpose respecting “him 
executed. Believers are not merely passive -sub- 
jects of Divine grace, but God works in them and by 
them, and requires that they should do their part while 
he is doing*his. ; 
It is objected, that the doctrine of the perseverance 
of the saints is unfavourable to the interests of holi- 
ness. But how it can have this effect, itis not easy 
to perceive. It is perseverance in holiness which- we 
maintain; or, in other words, we maintain. that be- 
lievers will persevere in holiness to the end; and it 
will require, I presume, more discernment than any of 
you possesses, to discover the tendeney of this opinion © 
to make men fall into sin. Our-doetrine holds out no 
hope of final salvation to those who are living in sin. 
No man can have this hope unless-he is walking in 
the way of God. It is another doctrine which is un-. 
favourable to holiness, namely, that men -shall be 
saved if they have once believed, although they live . 
as they please. The objection has no relation to the 
genuine doctrine of the perseverance of the saints, 
and is altogether unworthy of notice. 


——— 


LECTURE LXXX. 


ON THE DEATH OF THE SAINTS, AND ITS 
CONSEQUENCES. ; 


Reason why Death befalls Believers.—Its effect-upon them.— 
The Survivance of the Soul.—Its Immortality deduced from 
its Immateriality, the Nature of its Powers, the anticipa- 
tions of Conscience, present irregular distribution of 

Good and Evil, and from Universal Belief. a oy . 


‘He that endureth to the end shall be saved.”** 
That every genuine believer shall thus endure, we 
ve endeavoured to prove by a variety of arguments 


temporary professors of religion may apostatize, and ~ 
the most flattering hopes may be disappointed, yet, 
wherever the work of.grace has been begun, it will be ~ 


* Matth. x. 22, > - , 
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ought to be considered, that the pur-". 


|from Scripture; and are persuaded that although - . 


DEATH OF THE SAINTS, AND ITS_ 


_ carried on and completed. The salvation which is. 
reserved for believers at the end of 'their-cours 


“man, of soul and body. 
subject in its several parts, and shall speak, in the 
first place, of the death of the saints and its conse- 
quences. —_ 
‘« It is appointed unto men once to die.”** The sen- 
tence of death was pronounced upon. Adam after the 
fall, and his posterity were included in it, because he 
- was their federal head. Accordingly, ‘‘death has 
passed upon all men, because all have sinned ;’? and 
that it is flot their personal sin which is the cause of 
their mortality, is evident from the fact of which the 
Scriptures take notice, that “death reigned from Adam 
to Moses,’’ and we may add, reigns to this hour, 


comprchends the perfection and felicity of the whole 
proceed to consider the 


‘over them who have not sinned after the similitude 
' of Adam’s transgression ;” that is, over infants who 
are not capable of actual disobedience. Some affirm 


..that death was natural to man, or that he was mortal 
by the constitution of his nature, and that it is there- 
fore no proof of original guilt. But, besides that this. 
objection has been already considered, and that there 
‘is no necessity to discuss it again, it is almost super- 
fluous labour at- any time to enter into an elaborate 

. refutation-of an opinion, which does not even possess 
the slightest degree of plausibility, as it directly con- 
tradicts the most explicit and solemn declarations of: 
Scripture. bath se $8) 

“It cannot therefore excite surprise, that all men are 
subject to the law of mortality, the rich and the. poor, 

. the high and the low, the young and the old... We are 
‘ignorant of the reasons for which some are cut off as 
soon as they see the light, while others arrive at ex- 
treme old age, and.men fal] at every period of life; but 
we are in no uncertainty with respect to the cause of 
the general doom. | Death is the execution of the right- 
eous sentence; appointing the sinful inhabitants of this 
earth to return to the dust from which they were taken. 
The guilty are brought forward according to the will of 
the Supreme Judge, to suffer in their order the penalty 
of the law. Melancholy as is the spectacle of a race 
of rational beings, wasted by disease, and swallowed 
up by the grave, we can account for it consistently with 
the goodness of the Creator, because their fate is not an 

arbitrary exercise of his power, but is demanded by his 
justice. _He has no pleasure in the mere destruction 
of his creatures, and would neither effect it by his own 
agency, nor permit it to be effected by second causes, if 
it were not required by the law of his moral adminis- 
tration. ; 4 

Thus far all is plain; but when we proceed to ob- 
serve, that from the law of mortality even the righteous 
are not. exempted, the question arises, how we shall ac- 
count for the indiscriminate execution of the sentence ? 
For the righteous an atonement has been made, by which 
their guilt was expiated; and consequently it might be 
presumed that they would be delivered from all the ef- 
fects of the curse... How, then, comes-it to-—pass that 
they are subject to death, which is acknowledged to be 
the penalty of sin? Ne " 
Great as this difficulty may seem, it is not the only 
one which oecurs in the history of the saints. It is not, 
indeed, a solution of one difficulty, to point out others 
connected with the subject of inquiry ; but they suggest 
to us, that if notwithstanding these, we could quietly 
retain our belief, we should not allow it to be disturbed 
by an additional objection, which. in itself is not more 
formidable. If we ask, why believers undergo. tempo- 
ral death, although Christ has atoned for their sins? 
may we not with equal reason ask, why they are not 
completely delivered-from the pollution of sin as well. 
as from its guilt, as soon as they believe? .Why does 


* Heb, ix, 27. + Rom. v. 12, 14, 
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consnaunnces. 
them to taint their duties, and to impede 
tic Why are they still exposed to the 

of Why are they compelled to carry 
avy burden of affliction?) These things are as in- 
consistent with our notions of the effect of a perfect ex- 
piation of sin, as their subjection to temporal death ; for 
it would seem to us, that, as soon as the benefit of the 
atonement is applied to them, they should not only be 
restored to the favour of God, but completely relieved 
from every evil, physical and moral. 

But this is not the only instance, in which our notions 
of what is just and fit are found not to accord with the 
Divine dispensations, It is certain that, if justice re- 
quired, when an atonement had been made for sin, that 
the guilty should be fully pardoned, thus ~ 
are satisfied. “*There is no condemnation 


it remain ir 
| their ¢e 


emands 
o them 


which are in Christ Jesus ;’’* and consequently, we are 


sure that what ey be the proceedings of Provi- 
, they are not to be considered as 


oe 


dence towards the 
effects or indications of wrath. God, in stipt 
with his Son the remission. of those for whom 
to shed his blood, Meh make a reservation’of some | 
the temporal consequences of sin, for reasons worthy 
of his wisdot To these he might judge it expedient 
to subject , but with a merciful design ; and, wi 

this exception, might promise to exempt them from the 
operation of the penalty, as aman may stipulate with 
the representative of another, with respect to the time 
and the degree in which the expected benefit shall be 


conferred. © hes 

‘The procedure of. God towards the saint has been 
compared to the manner of proceeding under the 
monial law, in reference to a house infected with lep- 
rosy. ‘The priest shall break down. the house, the 
stones of it, and the timber thereof, and all the mortar 
ofthe house; and he shall carry them forth out of the 
city into an unclean place.” +’ In like manner God des- . 
troys the earthly house of our tabernacle, which is pol- 
luted with sin, and commands it to be carried to the. 
grave. It has been remarked too, that under the an- 
cient economy earthen vessels which had been defiled 
were broken, but those which were formed of a more 
solid or a more precious substance, were only washed 
with water, or purified by fire. Our souls are vessels 
of gold, and for this reason, although polluted, he does 
not destroy them, but he reduces our sinful bodies to 
dust. - These, however, are merely illustrations, and I 
believe fanciful illustrations, of the fact, and they give 
us no assistance in discovering the reasons of it. 

The death of the body is sometimes represented as 
necessary to the complete sanctification of the soul. To 
do-so, however, is to commit the mistake of confound- 
ing the conjunction of two events with the relation of 
cause and effect.. We acknowledge that the saints are 
not made perfect in holiness till they-die; but although 
God has established a connexion between these two 
things, there is no reason to think that it is a necessary 
connexion. It does not follow, because he usually prc- 
duces a‘certain effect in a particular way, that he could 
not produce it in a-different way.. What should hin- 
der him from sanctifying believers. wholly in the pres- 
ent life? You say, perhaps, that the present constitu- 
tion of the body isan obstacle. It would not be easy, © 
however, to explain this point satisfactorily or intelli- 
gibly ; to show that, great as is the influence of the 
body upon the mind, almighty grace could not fully 
counteract it, so far as itis unfriendly to holiness. But, 
supposing that there is something in the present state. 
of the body which renders perfect holiness unattainable, . 


| we may ask again, what should hinder God from now 


effecting such a change as would fit the body for co-op- 
erating with the soul in its purest exercises? That the 
separation of the soul from the body, and the dissolu- 
—— 


* Rom. viii. 1. + Ley. xiy. 45. 
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tion of the latter in the grave, are not event to tk advantages of religion, when he was hi 


elf a witness 


complete purification of the soul, is nt. th of the performance of its promises. | e we perceive 
cases of those who were translated to e 10ut | the reasony why God has admitted into his’ plan the 
undergoing témporal death. There have been only-| temporal death of those who are interested in the atone- 
two who enjoyed this privilege, Enoch and Elijah; but | ment of his Son. — It is to preserve the consistency of 


two examples establish the conclusion as fully as a- 
thousand would do. They show, that it is not from 
any necessary connexion between the death of the body 
and the perfection of the soul, that believers are not ex- 
empted from the former. This position is farther cor- 
roborated by what we know will take place at the see- 


design. He leaves them apparently in the same situa- 
tion with other men. Like them they are afflicted : 
like them they die. - _ 


But, although one event happens to all, there is ie ‘: 


ond ¢ of Christ. « Behold, I show you a mys- | great difference between -the death of a righteous, and 
tery, val] not all sleep, but we lall be chang-| that of a wicked man; a difference not in the nature 
ed, in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, at the last 


of the event considered as a physical fact, but in its’ 
design and consequences. * In the-case of the saint, it 


be raised incorruptible, and we shall be changed.”* It lng and pall shall afterwards more fully see, his 


is commonly said, that although some of the saints shall 
not die, they will undergo a change equivalent todeath. 
# pa eas that these are words Mihout any distinct 


t ; but if they do mean any thing, it is this, that 
upon those saints the same effect will be produced by 
the ediate power of God, wh is produced upon 

the saints at present by temporal death. But this is to 


ive up the point; it is-to ‘erg dps may 


trump ; Vneor trumpet shall sound, and the dead shall 


long and p struggle with sin, and completes his 
restoration to the image of God, which has been carry- 
ing on, since the Hour of his conversion, by the ordi- 
nances of religion and the dispensations of Providence. ~* 
It closes also the scene of his sorrows; it releases the - 
weary sufferer, and dismisses him to rest; it removes _ 
the veil which conceals the glories of the eternal world ; ia 
it breaks down the partition-wall which separated him <- 
from his God. This moment he feels the agonies of 
expiring nature, or is lying in a state of insensibility; es 
of the saints. | . the next, he is full of life, and joy; and activity. We ty 
These remarks are intended to show you, that we | behold an heir of glory entering upon. the, possession 
are not able properly to assign the reason why the sen- | of his, inheritance ; and death, which appears so dread- 
tence of temporal death is not revoked in favour of the | ful to the by-stander, is to him the gate of life. ‘ Mark 
righteous. It has been said, that the design is to in-|the-perfect man, and behold the upright; for the end ; 
spire them with abhorrence of sin, which is followed | of that man is peace.”* Often his latter end is peace » 
by such fatal effects ; to keep them humble, and to give | im respect of his own feelings. His body may suffer 
them an opportunity to display their faith, and patience, | pain, but his mind is tranquil, for he knows in whom _ 
and hope. Without inquiring whether these purposes | he has believed, and is assured that he is able to keep 
are sufficient to account for the fact, we remark tlfat | the trust which he has committed to him. He is part- 
there is one thing which, if it should not solye the diffi- |ing with those who have long been dear to him in the 
culty, will at least show that an end is.accomplished | bonds of nature and friendship; but he is going home 
which is in unison with the general tenor of the moral | to his Father, and to the family *of the first-born; and 
administration of God, In the present state, we must | he leaves the objects of his affection to the care of Him 
walk by faith and not by sight, or, in other words, we | who has led him all his life, and will take them under 
are to be regulated in the choice and practice of reli-| his protection. - Natural affection remains in the bosom 
gion, not by the evidence of sense, but by the evidence | of a good man to the last, for it is the work of God, 
of testimony. It is not given to us to see the realities | and his grace has. refined and strengthened it; but he 
of the world to come; to have ocular demonstration of | is actuated by a higher principle of heavenly love, and 
the glorious reward of piety, and the terrible punish-| his soul longs for the enjoyment of his God: ** Whom 
ment of ungodliness. Although these are subjects of | have I in heaven but thee? and there is none upon 
infinite importance, and our whole conduct should be } earth whom I desire beside thee.”{ But it may hap- - 
influenced by them, all our knowledge comes through | pen that the Christian shall not leave the world in the - 
the medium of revelation. This, as some would say, | full assurance of hope. Death and fears may haunt 
places us in a state of trial... We are put to the test, | his mind, and a cloud may rest upon his closing scene ; 
whether we will repose such confidence in the word of | yet still his latter end is peace, because it is safe. To 
God, as to enter upon that course of conduct, with all | him death has lost its sting; for its sting was sin, but 
its privations and difficulties, which he has assured us| through the blood of Christ his guilt ts cancelled, and — 
will Jead to a happy result, What is said on thissub-| will not appear against him in judgment. Through _ 
ject would require to be guarded and qualified ;\ and | the weakness of his faith, the king of terrors may wear 
therefore, laying it aside for the present, I observe, that |an alarming aspect. But he is the messenger of his \ 
it appears to be the will of God, that faith should be| Father, and comes upon an errand of mercy. Angels 
our guide in the pilgrimage of life. But it would be | are waiting to receive. him, and as soon_as his spirit 
subversive of this design to give an open and regular has escaped from its frail. and falling tabernacle, his 
declaration in favour of the good, and against the bad, fears will be exchanged for everlasting triumph. we 
in the dispensations of Providence. .Were it-known,| The death of the righteous is sometimes described 
exactly, who are the objects of the love, and who of the | a8 a sleep. This is an example of euphonism, or that 
hatred of God, that is, were it known in any other way | figure of rhetoric by which a thing unpleasant in itself 
than by the testimony of Scripture, the province of faith | 1s expressed by an agreeable name. It is not peculiar 
would be greatly circumscribed, and we should then|to the Scriptures, but was used by heathen writers, - 
see, what we are now called to believe. Had the right who not only eall sleep, mortis simillima imago,t but 
eous been exempted from temporal death, it would have | Speak of death under the notion of sleep itself:— ae 
been known to all who they were, and that their piety. : —lepoy vrrvey ¥ = & 
was recompensed, when they were openly translated to ~ Kouncerau Bynoney pan eye Tous ayabouc.|] 


heaven. No person could have doubted of a future |It is proper, however; to remark, that the metaphor is 
state, when he saw his acquaintances and neighbours ery 


removed to it; or have called in question the truth and | 


be fully sanctified without undergoing tion, for 
such will be the fact with respect tothe last generation 


*Ps, SSeV. STL! th >} Ps lxxil 3b" = 
t The most striking image of death. < ante 
|| Kallimachi Epigramm. cura Blomfield, p: 56. He sleeps - 
a hallowed sleep; let it not be said that good men die, . 
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without any reference to their character, sin the fol- 
lowing passage: ‘* And Sau of them that sleep in the 
dust of the earth shall awake, some to everlasting life, 
and some to shame and everlasting contempt.”* Yet 
the more frequent use of the term in relation to the 
righteous, and the connection in which it is introduced, 
justify us in considering it as. significant of the peace- 
ful nature of their end. Speaking of the five hundred 
disciples to whom our Saviour appeared after his resur- 
‘rection, Paul says, ‘of whom the greater part remain 
unto this present, but some are fallen asleep.” +. Luke: 
thus describes the death of the first Christian martyr: 
** And he kneeled down, and cried with a Joud voice, 
Lord, lay not this sin to their charge; and when he 
said this, he fell asleep.”’+ And those in general who 
" have died in the faith, are represented a8 sleeping in 
Jesus: «Them that sleep in Jesus, will God. bring 
with him.”’| Thus the weary labourer, when evening 
comes, lies down upon his bed, and enjoys profound 
repose till the return of day.» ‘ 
Before I proceed to consider the state of the righte- 
ous in the grave, or the state of their bodies, I shall 
~ inquire what change takes place in their souls, and 
how they are disposed of. What makes death so ter- 
rible, is not simply the termination of the present life, 
although, even from this event, nature instinctively re- 
coils; but the consequences in another state of being, 
the apprehension of a future reckoning, and of the 
punishment which conscience anticipates as the just 
recompense of our guilty deeds. When this fear is 
removed, death appears in a totally different light; and 
aman may calmly and even joyfully submit to it, if he 
has the hope of exchanging this frail and troubled life 
for a state of endless blessedness. But it is presup- 
posed in this hope, that the soul survives the death of 
the body, and carries along with it, into the new region 
which it is appointed to inhabit, its consciousness and 
its capacity for happiness. “It is néeessary, therefore, 
to begin this part of the subject with the consideration 
of its immortality. Sane foe 
You all know the doubts entertained by the ancient 
heathens upon this subject, and especially by the learn- 
ed and speculative among them. It is from them, in- 
deed, that we know the opinion of the’ vulgar; but I 
think it probable that, as the latter felt greater rever- 
ence for the established mythology, so they were more 
steady in the belief of the future existence of the soul.’ 
We find that almost in every nation this. belief prevails ; 
and it is less likely to be called in question by those 
who do not indulge in vain reasonings, and who rest 
satisfied with the authority of tradition. I do not mean, 
that the more the subject is-discussed the weaker the 
evidence will appear; but that, in consequence of the 
disadvantage under which unassisted reason labours in 
investigations of this kind, the result of its exertions 
has been rather an increase of doubt, than a settled per- 
“suasion. It is owing to this cause that the most cele- 
brated philosophers of antiquity express themselves 
with hesitation, or vary their tone, using at one time 
the language of confidence, and at another that of un- 
certainty. The arguments brought forward by modern 
philosophers, in favour of the immortality of the soul, 
are better than those of their predecessors ; but we shall 
greatly err, if we suppose that their superiority is the 
consequence of the gradual improvement of reason, It 
is true, indeéd, that reason is improved; the advances, 
however, which it has made .are not the fruits of its 
own unaided efforts, but of the assistance which it has 
derived from revelation. There can be no greater im- 
position attempted upon mankind, than when Christian 
divines, or Christian laymen, pretend to give a system 


sometimes employed to denote’ the state. f the dead of 
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eae ligion deduced from the principles of rea- 
son. What they call« reason, is a compound of the 


natural suggestions of the mind and the truths of reve- 
lation ; bt they are not at pains to separate them, nor 
is it properly in their power, as men in general are not 
able to determine how much they owe to nature, and how 
much to edtfeation. ‘It is sufficient to remind you, that 
such a system of natural religion as is now commonly 
exhibited, was never drawn up by aheathen. Christian 
countries give birth to the authors, and Christian instrue- 
tion furnished them with the most valuable materials. 
The first argument for the immortality of the soul is 
founded its immateriality. It is not a material sub- 
stance; and, as it does not consist of parts, it is not 
subject to'\dissolution. We learn by experience what 


‘are the qualities of matter, which is extended, divisible, 


inert ; and we are led to believe that thought is not one 
of its properties, because we observe every eee 3 
around us, that it exists without intelligence and with- 
out feeling. If thought essentially belonged to matter 
every part of it would think. There are only two ways 
in which it can be imagined to acquire the property of 
thinking; by a new modification of its parts, or by 
having the quality superadded to it. With regard to 
the latter hypothesis, although it has been adopted by 
some persons of great name, it is questionable whether 
they did or could affix any distinct idea to it. To en- 
dow-matter with the faculty of thought, is to give it a 
new power, different from and contrary to all its ori- 
ginal properties. We do not know the nature of sub- 
stances, and can observe only their qualities; b it, hav- 
ing ascertained these, we naturally conclude, that the 
substance to which they belong does not admit proper- 
ties generically different from them. It seems to be 
as contrary to reason to suppose matter to be made 
capable of thought, as. to suppose spirit to be made 
capable of figure and division. It avails nothing to 
appeal to the almighty power of God;-because his 


‘power cannot work contradictions, or make a substance 


susceptible of qualities which do not essentially belong 
to it. He could change the nature of things; but while 
their nature continues, their properties are fixed and 
immutable. From all that we know of matter, it ap- 
pears to be a substance on which the power of thinking 
could not be superinduced.. The supposition that it is 
superadded to matter is absurd. If, then, matter could 
not be the substratum of a property essentially different 
from all its known qualities, we.are necessarily led to 
the conclusion that where the power of thinking exists, 
there-is a substance, different from matter, in which-it 
inheres, or, in other words, a soul. V 
This reasoning is equally conclusive against the 
hypothesis that thought is the result of some modifica- 
tion. of matter - ‘ Matter,”? says Dr. Johnson, “can 
differ from matter only in form, density, bulk, motion, 
and direction of motion. 'To which of these, however 
varied or combined, can consciousness be annexed 2 
To be round or square, to be solid or fluid, to be great 
or little, to be moved slowly or swiftly, one way or an-* 
other, are modes of material existence, all equally alien 
from the nature of cogitation. If matter be once with- 
out thought, it can only be made to think by some new 
modification; but-all the modifieations which it can ad- 
mit are equally unconnected with cogitative powers.’’* 
The argument for the immortality of the soul from 
its immaterial nature, is thus stated by the same cele- 
brated writer. ‘¢Immateriality seems to imply a natu- 
ral power of perpetual duration as a consequence of ex- 
emption from all causes of decay ; whatever perishes is 
destroyed by the solution of its eontexture, and separa- 
tion of its parts; nor can we conceive how that which 
has no parts, and therefore admits no solution, can 
be naturally corrupted or impaired.—He who made the 


* Rasselas, chap. xlviil. 
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soul can destroy it, since, however jndpebtistlias dd re- | state of conscious existence, and lla in an inter- 
ceives from a superior nature its power of duration. | minable career of improvement. © ‘Whether the argu- 
That, it will not perish by any inherent cause of decay, | ment-be considered as conclusive or not, it undoubtedly 
or prinejple of corruption, may be shewn by philoso- 


affords a strong ‘presumption in favour of the immor- 
phy; but philosophy can tell no more. That it will 


i tality of the soul; and as such we find it brought for- 
not be annihilated by Him that made it, we must learn | ward by the heathen philosophers. ‘Iam persuaded,”’ 
from higher authority.”* 4 Poke ¢ 


4 


Such is the amount of the first argument. The soul 
may live, and will live for ever, if such be the will of 
the Creator. 339 

The nd argument for the immortality of the soul, 
is founded on its powers, which are not only different: 
from those that we observe in matter, but are superior 
to the powers of all the other inhabitants of this world. 
Man not only perceives what is present by means of 
his senses, as the lower animals do, and recollects the 
past, but stretches his views into the future, antici- 
pates events to come, with greater or less certainty ac-- 
cording to the grounds of expectation, and regulates 
his conduct with a reference to objects which he has 
not seen. His mind takes a wider range than this 
earth, to which his bodily presence is assigned, con- 
templates. the phenomena of nature in the remote re- 
gions of the universe, and discovers the laws by which 
other worlds are governed. By a process of reason- 
ing he rises from the effect to the cause, and ascends 
in thought to that mysterious Being, who, himself in- 
visible, is seen by the reflection of his glory in his 
works. He traces the relations in which he stands to 
that Being and to his fellow creatures, ascertains the 
duties arising from these relations, and feels that he 
was made for a nobler purpose thanthe lower animals, 
which are ignorant of all those truths, and have no 
guide but their appetites and instincts. Is it conceiv- 
able that these high powers were conferred upon him 
solely for a temporary use; that these lights were 
kindled only to enable him to look around him during 
the short journey of life; that after having blazed for 
a few years, they are to be extinguished for ever; and 
that the being on whose path they shed so much bright- 
ness, and to whose eye they disclosed such sublime 
and interesting prospects, is to lie down in everlasting 
darkness, and mingle with the clods of the valley? In 
surveying the system of created things, we do not ob- 
serve in any instance such a disproportion of means to 
the end... The inferior animals fulfil the purpose of. 
their existence by their senses and instincts. Why 
was. man made capable of attaining so much knowl-° 
edge, which, on the supposition that death terminates 
his career, is manifestly useless to him? For useless 
certainly is the knowledge of religious and mora! 
truths, of his Maker, and of his duty, if there is no 
state beyond the grave, in which the consequences of 
that knowledge will be experienced, and He who is 
now dimly perceived in his works, shall be clearly 
seen and fully enjoyed. We observe too, that the 

owers of man are progressive, while those of the 
ower animals are stationary. It is not found that, 
among them, the species is more improved in one age 
than in another, or that the individual ever advances 
beyond a certain point. But the faculties of man are 
gradually unfolded from infancy to manhood, and in 
some cases continue vigorous and active to extreme old 
age. Yet we can never say that they have reached 
erfection, or that man has made the highest possible 
intellectual effort, and attained all the knowledge of 
which he is capable... Were the soul to die with the 
body, the fate of nian would be an instance of an abor- 
tive work of God, a work made for no intelligible pur- 
pose; and it is therefore more.consonant to our ideas 
of Divine wisdom to believe, that, as it is capable from 
its nature of perpetual duration, and its powers admit. 
of no limit which we know, it will pass into another 


is the activity of the soul, such is the memory of the 
past and the foresight of the future, such are its arts 
and sciences; and inventions, that the nature which 
comprehends these things cannot be mortal.” ~_ 

The third argument for the immortality of the soul, is 
founded upon the operations of conscience, the office of — 
whieh is to judge of right and wrong, as the under- 


and forbid the other; to acquit or condemn us according 
to our condict ; to’summon us to the higher tribunal of 
our Maker; and to anticipate the consequences of his 
sentence in another state of existence. ‘To evade this 
argument, conscience has been represented as a facti- 
tious faculty, as the effect of education; and hence, it 
has been sdid, it is not uniform in its dictates, but com- 
mands and prohibits according. to the notions-of moral- 
ity which prevail in a particular country. But the only 
inference which should be deduced from this fact is, 
that conscience is liable to be perverted as-well as the 
understanding. ‘If it wot]d be absurd to deny that our 
minds possess the power of distinguishing between 
truth and falsehood, because We are subject to inne- 
merable errors, and the wildest opinions have been be- - 
lieved, not only by the vulgar, but by philosophers ; it 
would be equally absurd to conclude, that there is no 
such principle as conscience, because virtue has been 
sometimes called vice, and vice Virtue. The opera-’ 
tions of conscience, amidst the manifold errors into 
which it has been betrayed, are a proof that it is natu- 
ral to the mind. It may be misled, but. it still exists. 
It is found in all ages, in all nations, and under all re- 
ligions; and we must therefore conclude, that it is an 
essential principle-of our nature. It was planted in our 
bosom by the hand of the Creator, and its clear unbi- 
assed dictates must be regarded as his commands. If - 
it point to a future state, it is He who is reminding us 


being; that the consequénces of our moral actions wil) 
not be limited to, our present circumstances; and that, 
when our course is finished, a retribution will take 
place. In short, the anticipations of conscience, which 
are common to. heathens and to Christians, are an evi- 
dence that thé soul will pass into another state, where 
those anticipations will be realized. 

In corroboration of this argument, I proceed to men- 
tion a fourth, which is drawn from the unequal distri- 
bution of good and evil in the present life. That God 
is the mora] Governor of the world, we may assume as 
a truth, because it has been already proved, and _ is de- 
nied by none but atheists. We have a witness to it 
within: us, in the operations of conscience, which not 
only reminds us that he has given us a law for the reg- 
ulation of our conduct, but acquits and condemns us in 
his name, and refers us to his future judgment for the 
ratification and execution of the sentence. But the 
present state of things, as we all acknowledge, does not 
accord with our ideas of a perfect moral administration. 
It is an ancient complaint, that ‘‘ all things come alike 
to all: there is one event to the righteous and to the 
wicked; to the good and to the clean, and_to the un- 
clean ;. to him that sacrificeth, and to him:that sacrifi- — 
ceth not: as is the good, so is the sinner; and he that ° 
-sweareth, as he that feareth an oath.” The promis- 
cuous manner in which men of different characters are — 
treated, seems to confound all moral distinctions. But 
‘great as this disorder may be accounted, there still is 


* Rasselas, chap. xlviii. * On oldage,  ~ + Eccles, ix. 2. 


says Cicero, in his treatise de Sencctute,* ‘since such — 


standing judges of truth and error; to enjoin the one ~ 


that this is only the first and probationary stage of our — 
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‘a greater. ‘There is a vanity which is done upon the | in our case mére than in theirs, that our life will not 
earth; that there be just men, untowhom it happeneth | come to an end.—The belief of the immortality of the 
according to the work of the wicked: again, there be | soul, can be traced in the history of all civilized nations, 
wicked men to whom it happeneth according to the | and even among savage tribes. It prevailed among 
work of the righteous.”* The lot of the righteous is | the Greeks aid Romans, the Egyptians, the Chal-~ 
such as that of the wicked should be, and the lot of] deans, the Persians, the Indians, and the Gauls; and 
the wicked as that of the righteous. Exceptions there | wherever modern travellers have gone, and have had 
are in the course of the Divine government; and right- | an opportunity to inquire into the opinions of the 
eousness is sometimes rewarded, and. unrighteousness | nations, it has|been found that an idea was entertained, 
punished in the present life. But’a few examples of | more or less distinct, of a state beyond the grave. 
this nature can only be set in opposition to innumera- | ‘* The immorfality of the soul,” as Cicero said long 
ble examples of a different character, in order to show | ago, ‘‘is established by the consent of all nations.” 
that notwithstanding the latter, there is such a princi-|Thé argument founded upon it is this :—Hither this 


‘have finished his course.. We must believe that after 
. death is the judgment, when he shall receive according 
to the deeds done in the body, whether they have been 


ple in the Divine nature as justice, and consequently, 


-consent results from the uniform suggestions of reason, 


that there is ground to expect its full ba aes every country and in every age, and ought therefore 


under another dispensation. It may be objected, that, 
although virtue and vice are not visibly recompensed, 
yet there is a secret retribution in the satisfaction. which 
flows from virtue, and the uneasiness which is the con- 
sequence of vice. But,-besides that the want of visi- 
bility in this retribution does not answer the ends of 
God’s moral government, by vindicating his character 
and upholding the authority of his law; it may be re- 
marked that, if a future state were left out of the ques- 
tion, both the pleasure and the pain would be greatly 
diminished, if not annihilated. Many a wicked man 
would feel no uneasiness, if he were freed from the 


forebodings of conscience; and in many cases at least, | 


the pleasure arising from virtuous dispositions and ac- 
tions would not counterbalance the evils with which 
they are accompanied. 'The state of the case then, is 


‘this, that God has given a law to the human race, and 


announced his intention to reward obedience, and pun- 
ish disobedience; yet we find that there is no regular 
distribution of rewards and punishments; that there is 
no regular plan according to which affairs are eonduct- 
ed; that sometimes the righteous and the wicked are 
placed in the same circumstances, both enduring the 
evils of life, or both enjoying its good things; and that 
at other times, their condition exhibits an unexpected 
contrast, while those who should have been happy are 
involved io affliction, and those who should have been 
miserable are surrounded with earthly blessings. - If, 


we believe that there is a God, and that he is just and |’ 


good, we must conclude that this life is not the whole 
of man; we must believe that it is only a state of dis- 
cipline and trial, and that his treatment*according to 
his desert, is with manifest propriety deferred till he 


good or evil. Reason assents to the doctrine of reve- 
lations and has led men in every age and nation to ex- 
pect a future state of happiness or misery. But this 
belief implies the immortality of the soul. It implies 


to be considered as the voice of God himself giving. 
notice of our destiny; or, it is the consequence of a 
‘tradition descending from the first parents of mankind, 
who were taught by their Creator that their souls 
‘should never die. Llacknowledge that the universality 
of an opinion is not, of itself, a proof of its truth, be- 
cause there are some notions of religion in which men 
have agreed,and when without supernatural instruc- 
tion, still agree, but which we know to be erroneous. 
But when an_opinion is neither contradicted by reason 
nor revelation, its prevalence dmong nations separated 
by time and place, and between whom there was no 
communication, necessarily leads us to the hypothesis 
of a common origiti, and demonstrates, that as it is 
congenial to the wishes, so it is consonant to the 
natural dictates of the mind. And although the max- 
im, Vox popult, est.vox Det,* is so far from being uni- 
formly true that it is-very frequently false, ‘yet in the 
present case it may be admitted; and there seems 
reason to think that it-was the Creator himself who 
taught man to believe that he is made for immortality. 
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LECTURE LXXXI. 


ON -THE DEATH OF THE SAINTS, AND ITS CON- 
_ SEQUENCES. , 


2 . 

The Doctrine of the Immortality of the soul founded on the 
testimony of Christ—Completion of Sanctification at Death. 
—Doctrine of an Intermediate State: of the sleep of the 
Soul: of Purgatory.—Arguments against Purgatory.--The 

_ best argument for it. 


Tue arguments for the immortality of the soul which 
were stated in the preceding lecture, have been con- 
sidered as conclusive; and, although they do not all 
possess the same strength, yet their united evidence 
has been deemed sufficient to be the ground of a 
rational conviction. But I must remind you again, 


ee 


that it will survive the death of the body; and, in the | that although they were known in substance to the 
language of an inspired writer, that when ‘the dust} wise men of the Heathen world, they failed to give - 
returns to the earth as it was, the-spirit will return to] satisfaction. Let us not be surprised at this fact, and 
God who gave it.’’t ‘ wonder that they did not clearly perceive, and con- 
The last argument is derived from the universal be-|-fidently embrace, a truth of which the proof seems to 
lief of the immortality of the soul. Another argument] us to be complete. Not to say that it is more fully 
has, indeed, been founded upon the desire of immor-| and luminously exhibited by Christian Divines than 
tality which prevails among mankind; but it is ques-| by Heathen philosophers, I would remark, that the 
tionable whether it possesses much -solidity. The | connection between the premises and the conclusion 
- desire has been considered as instinctive, and conse-| appears more certain to us, because we know the con- 
quently, as an indication by our Creator himself of our |}elusion beforehand, and are persuaded of it on other 
continued existence; but it does not appear to be dif-| grounds. The demonstrations of reason are brought 
ferent from the love of life, which is common to us| forward in favour of a point of which we entertain no 
and the inferior animals. It is simply a desire that} doubt, and the arguments come home to us with full 
we may not be deprived of the precious blessing of | force, because we are prepared to acquiesce in them. 
life; and we may say the same desire is virtually felt |'They accord with our previous sentiments, carry us 
by every living creature. But because God has im-+} forward in a train in which we have been accustomed 
planted in us a strong love of life, it does not follow, | to move, and terminate in a point which has long been - 


* Eccles. viii. 14. + Ib. xii. 7 * The voice of the people-is the voice of God. 
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the resting-place of our thoughts. But it would be 

folly to suppose, that the reasoning would impart the 

same conviction to a man who had long sought in vain 

for satisfaction, and, having viewed the subject on all 

sides, and been tossed up and down between hope and 

fear, had finally abandoned the expectation of arriving 
~ at certainty. . 

The truth is, that to Christians these arguments are 
not necessary, except when they are contending witl. 
such as deny revelation ; and then they are of use, not 
to satisfy their own minds, but to prove to their op- 
ponents that, in maintaining the immortality of the 
soul, they are supported by reason, and that none 
offend against reason but those by whom the doctrine 


is impugned. Our faith in this fundamental article of 


religion does not rest upon arguments, but upon 
authority, 


greater weight than all the reasonings of philosophers, 
whether‘heathen or Christian. Why should we follow 
a circuitous and uncertain path, when the highway is 
before us?.or why should we light a torch, when the 
sun is pouring around us the full splendour of his 
beams ? © 

“Jesus Christ hath abolished death, and brought 
life and-immortality to light through the Gospel.”’* To 
bring any thing to light, is to draw it from its place of 
concealment into open day. The words now quoted 
may be therefore understood to import, that our Saviour 
was the first who discovered, or made known to the 
world, the doctrine of immortality ; and hence the ac- 
cufacy of the Apostle’s statement may be questioned, 
because even the heathens were in some degree ac- 
quainted,with it, and the Jews unquestionably enter- 
tained the hope of a life beyond the grave. But the 
word, geré, signifies not only to give light, and to 
make. manifest, but-to render luminous, hy shedding 
greater lustre upon an object already seen; and in this 
sense, I apprehend, it is used on this occasion by the 
Apostle. Jesus Christ has illuminated, or rendered 
plain and perspicuous, the doctrine of immortality. 

*  He-has given the most explicit assurances of the 
future existence of the soul. He has spoken of it as 
a subject that is not only probable, but absolutely cer- 
tain. He has assumed it as a fact about which there 
could not be any question, and which those whom he 
addressed were understood to believe. The object 
which he had in view was not to prove it, but to give 
such information respecting itas should have a prac- 
tical influence upon the minds of his followers. His 
aim was not properly to convince them that there is a 
future state, but to exhibit it as an object of hope, as 
the state in which his promises of perfect and eternal 
felicity would be performed. There is only one oc- 
casion on which we find him reasoning in support of 

“this doctrine, namely, when he was contending with 

he infidel sect of. the Sadducees, who denied the im- 


mortality of the soul; and even then he did not appeal- 


to the dictates of reason, but to higher authority, the 
writings of Moses, which they acknowledged to be 
divine... It would not have become him to have spoken 
of it ina different manner; to have treated it as a 
matter of speculation; to have seemed for a moment 
to admit that the evidence was not complete; to have 
entered into a train of argumentation, as the heathen 
philosophers had done, and Christian Divines still do, 
in their treatises on Natural Theology. He was the 
Son of God, who had descended to the earth for the 
instruction of mankind ; and his words were oracles. 
All his sayings were to be received on his own. au- 
thority ; and to those who believed that he came from 
God, his authority was sufficient. The Lord of the 


* 2Tim. i. 10. 


The ground on which we are assured of 
the future existence of the soul, is the testimony of 
our Saviour,—one sentence from whose lips is of 


ture, for the souls in heaven are called * the 
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invisible world was acquainted with its secrets, and a 
hint from, him was. more satisfactory than the pre- 
tended discoveries of all the wise and learned. — 

Now, Jesus Christ has assured us that man has a 
soul distinct from the body; that it is not annihilated 
by the stroke which lays the body in the grave; that 


and that, as those who die .in impenitence shall be 
plunged into darkness and misery, so his faithful fol- 
lowers shall be admitted into the realms of light, and 
enjoy there everlasting felicity. ‘I give unto them 
eternal life, and they shall never perish, neither shall 
any pluck them out of my hand.”’ “I go to prepare a 
place for you. And if I go away, I will come again, and 
receive you to myself, that where I am; there ye may 
be also.” Then shall the righteous shine forth as 
the sun, in the kingdom of their Father.”’* * 

I have laid before you the evidence which reason 
can produce for the existence of the soul after death, 
and have shown you that, whatever force may be as- 
signed to it, it is upon the doctrines and promises of 
the Gospel that the hope of Christians rests. 

When we speak of the immortality of the soul in 
reference to believers, we mean not only the continu- 
ance of its consciousness and activity, but its exist- 
ence in a state of perfection and felicity. As it is sub- 
ject to imperfection and infirmity to the last hour of 
life, as the believer, even when-he is standing on the 
verge of the eternal world, is still sinful as well as 
mortal, a change must take place immediately after 
its separation from the body, to bape 
state into which it is introduced, is change our 
Church expresses by its. being ‘* made perfect in holi- 
ness ;”’ and it proceeds upon the authority of Serip- 

spirits of- 
just men made perfect.” sin, 

There are different reasons which render the change 
necessary. First, Although God is pleased’ in the 
present state to hold communion with men, who are 
not perfect, through the mediation of his Son, yet it 
is his will that every stain of impurity should be re- 
moved from those who are admitted into his inmediate 
presence. The inhabitants of the heavenly paradise 
must be holy, as Adam was in the garden of Eden. 
The image of their Maker, which was defaced by sin, 
must be fully restored, and shine with its 


it for the new 


after its separation it enters upon a new state of being; - 


original 
lustre, that he may again look with complaccnopiipon 


the work of his hands. Were there any remains of 
sin in heaven, it might.seem that his own purity was 
not absolutely perfect, and that evil might dwell with 


him ; but the complete redemption of the objects of - 


his love from the slightest moral taint, will demon- 
strate his holiness as well as his goodness. _ In 
the place where he is manifested in the full splen- 
dour of his infinite excellencies, there is not a corner 
which is not illuminated. ‘There shall in no wise 
enter into it any thing that defileth, neither whatso- 
ever worketh abomination or maketh a lie; but they 
which are written in the Lamb’s book of life.”’t{ Sec- 
ondly, Unless the ‘souls of the saints were perfectly 


they are admitted in the other world. Heaven is the 
original abode of the angels; but, in consequence of 
redemption, it is destined to be the ‘habitation also of 


unseen. It is not properly a correspondence, but a 
series of good offices performed by the one. party to 
the other; and to this general intercourse the imper- 
fection of the saints presents no obstacles. But, were 
the disembodied spirits of the latter to mingle with the 


* John x..28. John‘xiy. 2: Matth: xiii, 34, 43. 
tT Heb. &ii. 23. - t Rev, xxi. 27. 


pure, they would be unfit for the society into which - 


men, united in-one family with angels. -At-present* 
there isa connection between them, for the angels — 
minister to the saints; but what passes is silent and - 
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holy spirits around the throne, while they retained the 
darkness, and infirmity, and irregular affections to 
which they were subject upon earth, we cannot con- 
ceive that the intercourse could be cordial and agreea- 
ble upon either side. The celestial spirits would be 
often offended, and the human spirits would be abashed 
and dismayed. ‘There would be an overwhelming 
superiority on the one hand, and a humiliating sense 
of inferiority on the other, There would be wanting 
an entire congeniality of sentiment and feeling. It is 
necessary, therefore, that men should be as angels, by 
possessing faculties, if not equal in strength, yet | 
equally free from the pollution of sin, and equally 
prompt to engage in the sublime and fervent devotions 
of the heavenly sanctuary. This leads me to remark, 
in the third place, That, unless the souls of the saints 
were rendered perfectly holy at death, they could not 
fully enjoy the felicity of the future state. They could | 
not enter with the whole heart into the service, and 
might occasionally feel a reluctance to it, when the 
unrenewed part of their nature shed its malignant in- 
fluence upon them. Their love might at one time 
burn with an ardent flame, and at other times might be 
faint and languid. For the diversity of their state of 
feeling during the present life, we may, in some 
measure, account by the influence of the body, and 
we are totally incapable of conceiving the operations 
of the soul, when freed from this ineumbrance. But, 
although it might be exempt from some affections 
which it at present experiences by means of the body, 
yet its temper would still be subject to fluctuation 
while it was actuated by two different and opposite 
principles, and it could not feel that fervent, sustained, 
undivided love to God, which is at once the duty and 
the felicity of every rational creature. Wherever sin 
exists, there cannot be pure enjoyment. Even when 
its influence is circumscribed, it is still a cloud which 
intercepts some portion of the rays of the sun, a 
foreign ingredient which infuses bitterness into the 
cup of pleasure. The saint, whose most delightful 
hours on earth are spent in fellowship with God, would 
indeed feel himself at home in heaven; but the faint- 
est trace of sin would cause an abatement of his 
bliss. 

The work of sanctification is completed; at the sep- 
aration of the soul from the body. We have reason 
to think that the soul does not remain a moment longer 
tainted with sin. Angels carry it into the presence of 
God, and it appears before him in a state of unsullied 
purity. . If to the. question, how this sudden change 
is effected ?- we are not able to return an answer, there 
is no cause for surprise; because we are equally igno- 
rant of the mode of its initial and progressive change 
in the present life. We may think that we know more 
about it, because we are acquainted with the means 
which are employed; but the truth is, that the means 
are the limit of our knowledge; and this will be man- 
ifest when we reflect, that here is a general applica- 
tion of them, an application where, in many instances, 
no effect is produced, and no man can perceive the 
reason of their success in one case, and of their failure 
in another. We are compelled to have recourse to a 
supernatural cause, the agency of the Holy Ghost, 
which is exerted or suspended from motives which we 
cannot assign. It is not from want of power that. he 


does not perfect his work in an instant, but because he | 


acts conformably to a plan settled by divine wisdom ; 
and when the time comes to change the plan, he can 
let forth at onee such a measure of his influences as 
shall insure its immediate completion. In this world 
believers.are “sanctified through the truth,” that is, 
the power which sanctifies them is exerted by means 
of the truth, agreeably to the constitution of our ra- 
tional nature.. The soul, on its entrance into another 
world, will see God as he is, and by the contempla- 
Vou. I—3 28 


men; asit has established angels. 
tain freedom of will in the heavenly world, but liberty 


‘rapretpoc, yeerve, and oupavas.* 
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tion of his glory, will be perfectly transformed into 
his image. : Wee yy 

Perfect holiness implies, that there are no errors in 
the understanding, no waywardness in the will, no ir- 
regularity in the affections; that the mind is filled with 
light, and the heart with love; that the whole soul is 
such as God requires it to be, and presents a spectacle 
on which he can look with unqualified approbation. 
At present the saints cannot form a distinct idea of this 
state, because they have not experienced it; but they 
may judge of it by analogy, because they are already 
the subjects of the sanctifying operations of the Spirit, 
as we judge of any object by seeing an outline of it. 
The nearest approach to it is made in those moments 
of elevated devotion, when the Christian, abstracted 
from external things and absorbed in the contemplation 
of the Divine glory, can say with the Psalmist, 
“* Whom have I in heaven but thee ? and there is none 
in earth whom I desire besides thee;’? when the mo- 
tions of sin are suspended, and he is conscious only of 
love, and joy, and holy desires. ° 

I have only one remark more to make, that the per- 


fect holiness which the soul attains at its separation 
from the body, is not mutable like the holiness of 


Adam, but fixed and permanent. 
made “ pillars in the temple of their God, and shall 


@o no more out.” 


The saints are 


All creatures are mutable in them- 
selves, but the power of the Creator can establish 
The saints will re- 


is not inconsistent with an immutable state. God is 
a free agent, but he cannot change; angels are free 
agents but they cannot fall into sin; and the saints 
will be free, although their inclinations are directed 
to one object, and their choice is forever fixed. Such 
will be their love of holiness and their hatred of sin, 
that a transition from the one to the other will be 
morally impossible... Besides, in the heavenly state, 
they will be exposed to no temptation. There will be 
nothing in external objects to allure the senses, for 
there only righteousness dwells; and into the new 
paradise no seducing spirit can enter to make trial of 
its inhabitants. The season of trial will be past, and 
the state which succeeds it is a state of repose and 
enjoyment. The present administration of the divine 
government, so far as they are concerned, will then 
be at an end; and rewards and punishments will be 
finally distributed. There will be no call, therefore, 
for the anxious vigilance which is now indispensably 
necessary, for precautions are not requisite when 
there is no danger. They will rejoice in their perfect 
security, and serve God without fear. 

To the doctrine which has now been laid down re- 
specting the state of the soul after death, different 
theories are opposed, less or more remote from the 
truth, but all concurring in.this general position, that 
the disembodied spirit does not immediately pass into 
its ultimate abode. oy 

The first theory is founded upon.the terms used in 
Scripture to express the state of we soul subsequent 
to temporal death, and not 4 little critical ingenuity 
has been displayed in supporting it. On the subject 
of the future state, a variety of terms are employed in 
the New Testament, as, AdNSs 0 KOATOS Afprau, merpadeacos, 
‘Adve, which corresponds 
with the Hebrew word yyw, signifies according to its 
etymology, (from 4 privative, and «dew, to see), the in- 
visible stale, and is understood to be the general name 
of the region into which human spirits pass on leaving 
the body. It consists of two provinces, separated 


‘from each other by a great gulf or wide interval—é 


normes Arran or wapadeocs, and raprapec—the one the 


* The unseen state; Abraham’s bosom; paradise; Tartarus, 
(hell;) Gehenna, (hell;) heaven, 
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“receptacte of the righteous, and the other the recep- | 


tacle of the wicked.. While in these receptacles, they 
are in an intermediate state ; for when the final judg- 
ment takes place, the righteous will enter into cupayos, 
or heaven, properly so called, and the wicked into 
yet, or hell. It is supposed, according to this theory, 
that the souls of men possess consciousness and ac- 
. tivity in this intermediate state, and experience happi- 

ness or misery; and thus far it is not at variance with 
the doctrine which we hold. If it farther implies, 
that they are not as happy or as miserable as they 
will be in heaven and in hell, it accords even here 
with the common belief, that the reward of the righ- 
teous, and the punishment of guilty souls, will not be 
consummated till they have been reunited to their 
respective bodies, and sentence have been pronounced 
upon them at the final judgment. All the difference 
seems to consist in the places assigned to them during 
the interval between death and the resurrection. But, 
in speaking of places in the invisible world, we can 
affix no distinct ideas to our words, as they are all 
equally unknown to us. The hypothesis, therefore, 
of anintermediate state, although it were satisfactorily 
established, would be no real accession to our know- 
ledge; it would merely make us acquainted with a 
fact which we could not understand or apply to any 
practical use, and which would be to us a matter of 
pure speculation. This, indeed, would not be a reason 
for rejecting it, if it were clearly taught in the Scrip- 
tures ; but however plausible is the reasoning in favour 
of it, I think it is not reconcilable to the passages 
which represent believers, when they die, as entering 
into heaven, and into the place where Christ is; and 
it rests in a great measure upon criticism, the value 
of which scholars alone ean appreciate, and upon de- 
scriptions of the future state, which are confessedly 
figurative. I shall therefore dismiss it without farther 
notice. 

I proceed to consider another theory, which is 
directly opposed to our doctrine concerning the state 
of the soul after death. Some modern Divines have 
contended that it is asleep or unconscious, and will 
remain so till the resurrection. It may be objected, 
that it is impossible to conceive a spirit to be in this 
state, as the Ms. which is always entertained of it is, 
that it is a living, thinking, active substance; and 
that its separation from the body, instead of being an 
argument for its insensibility, as if it could not act 
without bodily organs, is rather an argument against it ; 
because, being no longer fettered and impeded by a sub- 
stance dull and inert, it is at full liberty to exertits na- 
tive energies, as smothered fire breaks out intoa flame, 
when it obtains a free communication with the atmos- 
phere. ‘To such reasoning they reply, by appealing 
to passages of Scripture which appear to favour their 
hypothesis, and quote those which speak of the dead 
as asleep, as knowing nothing, as incapable of prais- 
ing God, and lying in darkness and silence. 

The first atiexer is, that such language is to be 
considered as figurative, and may be explained by 
metaphor and synecdoches. When the dead are said to 
be asleep, a metaphor is Used, founded upon the 
striking resemblance betweeen deatm and sleep, which 
is called by the poet, mortis stmillima tmago; and at 
the same time, in this as in other instances, by an- 
other trope, a part is spoken of as the whole. The 
dead are said to sleep, and to be unconscious and in- 
active, because these things are true of their bodies. 
It is worthy of attention, that similar language has 
been adopted by other nations besides the Jews, and 
is in common use among us, although we believe, as 
well as they did, that souls are active in the invisible 
state. We should think that the man reasoned very 
inconclusively, who, when he heard us saying of the 
dead, that they are ignorant of all that is passing on 
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the earth, that they are motionless and without feeling, 
and are no longer capable of good or evil, inferred, 
that we supposed, either that their souls had died 
with their bodies, or that their faculties were dormant 
and their consciousness was gone. Every man would 
perceive, in this case, the folly of making common 
language, founded as it evidently is upon appearances, 
the. standard of our philosophical or metaphysical 
opinions. It is equally improper to interpret thus the 
language of Scripture, which adopts on-this occasion 
the style of common conversation, as it is acknow- 
ledged to do in speaking of the apparent motion of 
the sun around the earth. 

The second answer to the conclusion drawn from 
the passages cited above, is, that to understand them 
as importing the insensibility of the soul*in its sep- 
arate state, is contrary to other passages in which its 
conscious existence is most explicitly affirmed. When 
Stephen said with his dying breath, ** Lord Jesus, re- 
ceive my spirit,”’* he manifestly supposed that his 
soul should immediately pass into the presence of his 
Saviour. Our Lord’s promise to the penitent thief, 
“To-day théu shalt be with me in paradiSe,”’t implies, 
if words have any meaning, that ere that day was 
finished, his soul should be in the same place with the 
soul of Christ, and should enjoy the blessedness which 
the word ‘ paradise” suggests. In the fifth chapter 
of the second Epistle to the Corinthians, Paul proceeds 
upon the supposition, that believers, as soon as they 
leave this world, enter upon a happier state : “* For we 
know, that, if our earthly house of this tabernacle were 
dissolved, we have a building of God, a house not 
made with hands, eternal in the heavens.”{. The one 
event immediately follows the other,—the entrance into 
the heavenly house, the removal from the earthly. The 
same thing is implied when he says, that he was ‘in 
a strait betwixt two,’? whether to remain upon earth, 
or “to depart and to be with Christ, which was far 
better.’’||. Certainly he believed, that as soon as he 
departed he should be with. Christ, as is clear both 
from-the words themselves, and from his strait; for, 
if he had known that he was to remain in a state 
of insensibility for thousands of years, he could not 
have hesitated, for a moment, whether it would: be 
better to sink into that state, or to continue in life, 
engaged in the most important services, and enjoying 
the delights of communion with God. To evade this 
arguinent, a distinction is made between absolute and 
relative time; the former meaning time considered in 
itself, independently of human perceptions; the latter, 
time as perceived by us. In respect of absolute time, 
it is granted that the saints are not with Christ as soon 
as they depart from this world; but they are so in re- 
spect of relative time, for however long the interval 
may be, they are not conscious of it, and it will seem 
to them buta moment. ‘* But does the Apostle,” to 
adopt the words of Dr. Campbell, “any where give a 
hint that this is his meaning? or is it what any man 
would naturally discover from his words? That it is 
exceedingly remote from the common use of language, 
I believe hardly any.of those who favour this scheme 
will be partial enough to deny. Did the sacred pen- 
roen then mean to put a cheat upon the world, and by 
the help of an equivocal expression, to flatter men 
with the hope of entering, the moment they expire, on 
a state of felicity, when in fact they knew that it would 
be many ages before it would take place? But, were 
the hypothesis about the extinction of the mind be- 
tween death and. the resurrection well founded, the 
apparent coincidence they speak of is not so clear as 
they seem to think it. For my part, I cannot regard 
it as an axiom, and I never heard of any who attempt- 
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ed to demonstrate it. To me it appears merely a 
corollary from Mr. Locke’s doctrine, which derives 
our conceptions. of time from the succession of our 
ideas; which, whether true or false, is a doctrine to 
be found only among certain philosophers, and which, 


‘we may reasonably believe, never came into the heads 


of those to whom the Gospel in the apostolic age was 
announced.’’* ' ' 
The distinction between absolute and relative time 
is totally inapplicable to the following words : *“* We 
are confident, and willing rather to be absent from the 
body, and to be present with the Lord.” He had 


said before, ‘* Therefore we are always confident, know- | 


ing that. whilst we are at home in the body, we are 
absent from the Lord.’’+ I do not conceive it possible 
to express, in a clearer manner, the immediate transi- 
tion of the soul from its present habitation into the 
presence of Christ. What detains us from his presence, 
is our continuance in the body; what introduces us 
into it, is our departure from the body.. Our absence 
from the body, and our presence with him, are closely 
connected ; the latter succeeds the former without any 
interval. Would it have ever entered into the mind 


-of any person of common sense, if there had been no 


theory to support, that. after all, hundreds and thousands 
of years might intervene ? and would the Apostle have 
said, with any regard to truth, that, when ‘absent 


from the body, we should be present with the Lord,” | 


if he had believed that the soul, in a state of separa- 
tion, is insensible, and does not recover its conscious- 
ness till it is reunited to the body, and consequently 
can then only be with Christ? It is evident to every 
reader, that the doctrine which he lays down in this 
passage, is exactly the reverse of the theory which we 
are combating. ° 
On the whole, the Scriptures proceed on the sup- 
position, that, as soul and body are distinct, the former 
is capable of happiness or misery in a separate state. 
The story of the rich man and Lazarus is a proof of it. 


So are those passages which. speak of the spirits of 


just men as made perfect; of the souls of the martyrs 
as alive; and of the departed saints as assembled in 
heaven, and engaged in the worship of God. Parables 
and prophetic visions are not to be literally interpret- 
ed; but the substance of them must be true, that is to 
say, the general instructions which they convey must 
be conformable to fact, or they would be no better than 
fables. It is unnecessary to trouble you with any 
more quotations, as, I presume, you are all satisfied 
that the hypothesis of the sleep of the soul is a wild 
fancy, founded on a misapprehension of some passages 
of Scripture, and directly contrary to its most explicit 
declarations. I have only to add, that some of the 


passages to which we have appealed, are equally 


conclusive against an intermediate state, as they teach 
the immediate entrance of the soul into the place where 
Christ now is, which all will acknowledge, is: the 
heaven of heavens; for he ascended far above ‘all 
heavens, that he might fill all things.” B 

We come now to the last hypothesis respecting the 
state of departed souls. It is the doctrine of the 
Church of Rome, that the saints do not immediately 
pass into glory, but first go into a place called purga- 
tory, where they are purified by fire from the stains 
of sin, which: had not been washed out during the 


- present life. This doctrine, Protestants affirm, was 


unknown to the church till the days of Gregory the 
_ Great, as he is called, about the end of the sixth, or 
the beginning of the seventh century; but the way 
seems to have been prepared for it by certain opinions, 
which prevailed prior to that period, as we learn from 
the writings of the Fathers. . A strange notion was 


a 
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entertained by some respecting the fire which will 
burn up the earth and its works; that all should pass 
through it, that it would completely purify the bodies 
of those who were to be glorified, and that the more 
holy any person had been, he should feel the less pain 
from this process. With regard to the souls of the 
righteous, they believed, that they were ina place of 


rest and enjoyment, but that they should not be ad- | 


mitted to the heatific vision till the resurrection was 
past. Hence arose the practice of praying for the 
dead. Conceiving that they had not yet attained full 
felicity, the ancients thought that they might be bene- 
fited by their prayers, which would procure to them a 
greater degree of enjoyment. You will observe that, 
although these opinions were fit, materials for fancy 
and superstition to work up into a still more extraya- 
gant form,they were widely different from the doctrine 
afterwards established by the Church of Rome as an 
article of faith. : 

The prototype of the doctrine of Papists on this 
subject is to be found in heathenism, from which they 
have borrowed their cumbersome apparatus of cere- 
monies, and many of their religious opinions. The 
existence of a purgatory is plainly taught in the writ- 
ings of both poets and philosophers. In the sixth 
book of the Alneid, Anchises explains to his son, 
who had visited him in the Shades, the process which 
souls were doomed to undergo, before they could be 
admitted into the Elysian fields, that they might be 
freed from the stains of sin which adhered to them 
at death ; 

“Ergo exercentur poenis, veterumque malorum 
Supplicia expendunt.’’* ; 
Some, he says, are stretched out to the winds; others 
are purified by being plunged into an immense whiil- 


pool or lake; and others are subjected to the operation 
of fire— 


“Tnfectum scelus exuritur igni.”’+ 
In his dialogue entitled Phedo, Plato informs us that 
when men enter into the invisible state, they are judg- 
ed. Those who are neither truly virtuous, nor con- 
summately wicked, are carried away to the Acherusian 
lake, where, having suffered the punishment of their 
unjust deeds, they are dismissed, and then receive the 
reward of their good actions. Those who, on account of 
the greatness of their sins, are incurable, are cast-into 
Those 


who have committed curable sins—iacwe épapripare 


—and have repented, must also fall into Tartarus, but 


after a certain period they will be delivered from it. 
In beth these passages, we have a very exact de- 
scription ofthe Popish purgatory ; and, as there is no 
trace of it in the Bible, we conclude that this is the 
source from which it has been derived. 'The resem- 
blance will appear more striking, if you reflect that, in 
both cases, it rests precisely upon ‘the same founda- 
tion, the curable and incurable sins of Plato answerin 
exactly to the venial and mortal sins of Papists. By 
mortal sins, they understand those which alienate men 
entirely from God, and are worthy of eternal death; 


and they may be compared to those bodily wounds 


which, by thelr own nature, cause the destruction of 
life. Venial sins do not turn away the sinner ‘alto- 
gether from God, although they impede his approach 
to him; and they may be expiated, because their na- 
ture is so light that they do not exclude a person from 
grace, or render him anenemy to God. Mortal sins 
are few, if I rightly remember, only seven, and even 
these are so explained away by their casuists, the most 
unblushingly profligate that the world ever saw, that 
the number is still farther reduced, and scarcely one 


* Mneid. vi. 739, 740. Therefore they are afflicted with 
pains, and pay the penalties of former-evil deeds. 
+ Ib. 743. Unatoned crime is burned away with fire, 
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is left upon the list. 


for completing the atonement. 


Another distinction has been contrived by the Church 
of Rome, with a view to support its doctrine concern- 
The par- 
don of sin we understand to consist in the fall remis- 
sion of guilt or of the obligation to punishment, so that 
to the pardoned man there is no condemnation; but 


ing satisfaction for sin in the future state. 


they take a different view. They affirm that there are 
two kinds of guilt, reatus culpx, the guilt of the fault, 
and reatus pene, the guilt of the punishment. The for- 
mer is remitted, and the latter is retained ; or in other 
words, the penitent sinner is absolved from the sen- 
tence of eternal death, but is still subject to temporal 
punishment. Thus speaks the Council of Trent: “ If 
any man shall say, that after justification the fault is 
so remitted to a penitent sinner, or the guilt of eternal 
punishment is so blotted out, that there remains no 
guilt of temporal punishment to be endured, in this 
life or in the future life in:purgatory, before he can be 
admitted into the kingdom of heaven: let him be ac- 
cursed.”* Now, Purgatory has been fitted up asa 
great penitentiary, into which the half-pardoned cul- 
prits are sent, that they may undergo the painful but 
wholesome discipline, by which they will be qualified 
for full restoration to the favour of God. 

The notion of purgatory is so gross and palpably 
false, that the common sense of every man would reject 
it, where it is not perverted and overpowered by au- 
thority and prejudice. Can a person have any idea in 
his mind, when he talks of souls being purified by fire? 
Might he not, with equal propriety, speak of a spirit 
being nourished with bread and wine? The soul is sup- 
posed to be a material substance, (upon which alone 
fire can act,) contrary to the belief even of the abettors 
of purgatory, who admit, as well as we, the spirituality 
of its essence. This single remark is sufficient. The 
whole fabric tambles to the ground. Purgatory, as ex- 
plained by the followers gf Antichrist, is physically 
impossible. - 

t is unnecessary to enter into a minute refutation of 
an opinion which refutes itself, and is at variance with 
the dictates of reason as well as of revelation. 
easy to show that it is subversive of the atonement of 
Christ, of the doctrine of justification by faith, of the 
peace, and consolation, and hope of the people of God. 


The testimonies from Scripture, which have been al- 
ready produced to prove that the souls of believers im- 


mediately pass into the presence of Christ, are all argu- 
ments against the purgatory of Papists. Yet, as those 
who profess to-be Christians find it necessary, or at 
least expedient, to have some appearance of support 
from Scripture, they allege certain quotations from it, 
the sound of which seems to favour their sentiments. 
They appeal, for example, to the words of our Lord 
concerning the sin against the Holy Ghost, that * it 
shall not be forgiven him, neither in this world, neither 
inthe world to come ;’’t from which it is inferred, that 
some sins are forgiven in the world to come. It is, 
however, a little hazardous to build a theory upon the 
slender foundation of a solitary expression, especially 
when it admits of a different interpretation. Our Lord 
may be conceived to have adopted the current language 
of the Jews, who called their own state, the present 
world, and that under the Messiah, the world to come; 
and in this view he asserts, that the sin against the 
Holy Ghost shall. not be forgiven under any dispensa- 
tion of religion. It is plain that his design is to assert 
the unpardonable nature of the sin; and for this pur- 
pose he uses a phraseology which excluded all hope, 


I 
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All other sins are venial, or par- 
donable; or, in the language of Plato, guzernpara saoync. 
They are expiated partly by penances in this life, and 
partly by the pains of purgatory, the place appointed 


It were 
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as we say, that a thing will not be done either now or 
hereafter. - It shall never bedone. — 2m 

Another passage, which is brought forward to sup- 
port the notion of purgatory, is in the first. Epistle to 
the Corinthians, where the Apostle, speaking of the 
different superstructures which men might erect upon 
the true foundation, says, ‘* Every man’s work shall 
be made manifest, for the day shal] declare it, because 
it shall be revealed by fire ; and the fire shall try eve 
man’s work of what sort it is.” ‘If any man’s woe 
shall be burnt he shall suffer loss: but he himself shall 
be saved; yet so as by fire.”* But nothing more can 
be gained from this’ passage in favour of the doctriue 
than an empty sound. This fire is for trial; the fire of 
purgatory is for punishment. ‘This fire tries the works 
of men; the fire of purgatory purifies their’ persons. 
This fire tries all ail whether good or bad; the fire 
of purgatory is kindled only for the latter, It is a fig- 
urative description of the effects of divine judgments, 
in sweeping away the false opinions which even good | 
men may hold and publish in connexion with the great 
truths of the gospel; or, of the future judgment, when 
every work shall be made manifest, and some of the 
views and practices even of genuine believers, into 
which, although they hold Christ the head, they were 
betrayed through ignorance and prejudice, will be dis- 
approved, although they themselves shall receive the 
end of their faith, even the salvation of their souls. 
The fire will consume the wood, hay, and stubble, but: 
will not touch their persons. Other passages which 
are referred to are still less to the purpose. 4 

The best argument for purgatory is the immense 
gain which it brings to the worthless church that pat- 
ronizes it. The satisfaction of Jesus Christ, and 
the surplus satisfaction of the saints who suffered more 
than their sins deserved, are dealt out by the Pope ~ 
and his underlings for the benefit of the living and the 
dead. But, although freely they have received, they 
are not disposed freely to give. They, no doubt, 
think it reasonable, that a treasure so precious should 
not be thrown away, and that, if souls are to be re- 
lieved from excruciating sufferings, their friends on 
earth should pay for so valuable a favour. Great effi- 
cacy is ascribed to masses and prayers said for them; 
but if there are no wages, there will be no work. The 
miserable beings in prison may remain there, and be , 
tormented forever, for aught that the vicar of Christ 
and his servants will do in their behalf, if there is not 
a more powerful motive than charity. Great sums.of 
money have therefore been given, and rich endow- 
ments have been founded, to secure the prayers and 
masses of the priests; and such was their influence in 
past ages, that, if the civil power had not arrested 
their progress, they would have engrossed the greater 
part of the property of Christendom. The delusion ~ 
was supported by a train of false miracles, and visions, 
and revelations, with which the legends of the Church 
of Rome are filled, and which one does not know, 
whether to despise for their silliness, or to abhor for 
their impiety, ; 
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LECTURE LXXXiI. + = 
ON THE RESURRECTION OF THE DEAD. 


State of the Body after Death—The Resurrection.—Proofs 
of it—Believed by the Jews.—Universality of the Resurrec- 
tion.—Identity of our Present and Future Bodies.—Resur- , 
rection, the work of Divine Power—Connexion between — 
the Resurrection of Christ and that of the Saints—The Ne 
ture of the Bodies of the Saints Opinion respecting a Par- 
tial Resurrection. ae 
We have seen that all must die, the righteous as 

well as the wicked, for the grave is the house appoint- 


* 1 Cor, iii. 13, 15. 
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ed for all living. Confining our attention to the for- 
mer, we have inquired what becomes of their souls; 
_and it has appeared, that as, being distinct from the 
body, they survive their separation from it, so they 
neither sink into sleep, nor enter into an intermediate 
-State, but are made perfect in holiness, and immediate- 
ly pass into heaven. Besides the explicit assurances 
which are contained in the Scriptures, we are led to 
the conclusion*by the consideration, that the sleep of a 
disembodied spirit is inconceivable: that the purgation 
of it by fire, is physically impossible ; and that to sup- 
pose a process of expiatory discipline, is derogatory 
to the perfection of the atonement of Christ. 

‘The next subject of inquiry is the state of the body 
after death. .It may seem sufficient to say, that it is 
committed to the grave, in which it putrefies, and after 
acertain time is reduced to dust., This is the popu- 
lar view of the subject; and as the language com- 
monly used is founded upon the words of Scripture, 
** Dust thou art, and unto dust shalt thou return,’* 
so it is sufficiently accurate for ordinary purposes. It 
is certain that all that is earthy in the human body is 
reduced to earth; but this is only an inconsiderable part 
of it. It is a vulgar error to suppose that the body 
is a solid mass of matter. On being subjected to an 
analysis, it is found to be a compound of different sub- 
stances; and, when the air involved in it is extricated, 
and the fluids are evaporated, the residuum is much 
less than is commonly imagined. It is enough to have 
adverted to this subject in passing. At death, the 
body is committed to the grave, or is disposed of in 
some other way ; and what of man is mortal perishes 
to. our apprehension. 

When speaking of the death of the saints, the Scrip- 
tures say that they ‘die in the Lord,”’ and‘ sleep in 
Jesus ;’’+ and from these expressions it has been in- 
ferred, that, as there subsisted an intimate relation be- 
tween him and them during life, the union is not dis- 
solved by the separation of the two constituent parts 
of their nature. _ As the relation extended to their 
whole persons, to the body as well as to the soul, it 
is supposed to continue in’ reference to both. There 
is no difficulty in conceiving the continuance of the 
union of the soul, because. it is still animated by the 
Spirit of Christ; but it is not so easy to understand: 
the union of a piece of dead matter, of a heap of dust, 
of particles scattered hither and thither, to the living 
Saviourin heaven. Yetthe notionis manifestly favour- 
ed by the expressions formerly quoted, and, perhaps 
too, by the assertion in another place, that the bodies 
of believers are ‘*the temples. of the Holy Ghost.”+ 
If they once belonged to Christ, they do not cease in 
their new state to be a part of his property. He 
claims them as his own, because he shed his blood to 
redeem them: they area part of his mystical body, 
the church, which is made up not of separate spirits, 
but of human beings; and they are therefore objects 
of his care, at the time when they most seem to be 
forsaken. It is a wonderful thought, that what to us 
is so disgusting that we cannot bear to look upon it, 
what is so worthless that we care not perhaps where 
it is laid, or to what use it is applied, what is con- 
founded with the common earth, and accounted the 
vilest of all things, should be precious in the eyes of 
that great Being who looks upon ten thousand worlds 
as nothing! pi a8 2 

To the bodies of believers, the grave is a place of 
rest. So far, indeed, as this rest implies exemption 
from toil, and pain, and weariness, it is equally so to 
the bodies of the wicked. Both have lain down, Itke 
the traveller at the-end of his journey, and the hire- 
ling when he has fulfilled his day. In calling the 


*Gen. iii. 19. + Rey. xiv. 13. 1. Thess. iv. 14. 
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grave a place of rest to the righteous, we unconscious- 
ly associate with the state of their bodies that of their 
souls, which are truly at rest in the peaceful abode of 
heaven; or we anticipate the result, when, awakened 
as from a long refreshing sleep, they shall rise with 
ag life and vigour, to enjoy everlasting fe- 
city. ‘ ; 
**Go thou thy way till the end be: for thou shalt 
rest, and stand in thy lot at the end of the days.”’* 
In these words, death is presented to Daniel under the 
emblem of a state of repose; and, at the same time, 
he is cheered with the hope of a happier lot; which 
will succeed at a distant period. Having considered 
at some length the death of the righteous and its con- 
sequences, we are led, in the next place, to speak. of 
their resurrection.: 

I begin with remarking, That the resurrection of 
the body is a matter Of pure revelation. Reason does 
not suggest it; or rather, to reason it seems incredi- 
ble; and to those who have no other teacher, it is 

| unknown, or when proposed, is rejected by them. 
‘ Two or three passages, indeed have been found in the 
writings of heathens, from which it appears that some 
of them had an idea of a resurrection; but their 
knowledge must have been derived from revelation, 
incidentally, or in the channel of tradition, and their 
belief was confined to themselves. With a few ex- 
ceptions, the wise men among the Gentiles were 
either ignorant of the resurrection, or derided it. In 
the dialogue of Minucius Felix which is entitled Oc- 
tavius, Cecilius, who personates a heathen, reproaches 
the Christians with contriving aniles fabulas, old wives? 
fables. ‘*They tell us,’ he says, “that they shall 
be reproduced after death and the ashes of the funeral 
pile; and believe their own lies, so that you might 
think that they had already revived. O twofold mad- 
ness ! to denounce destruction to the heaven and the 
stars, which we leave as we found them, but to prom- 
ise eternity to themselves, when dead and extinguish- 
ed!?? When Paul in Athens spoke of the resurrec- 
tion of the dead, some of the philosophers mocked.t 
_In the Church of Corinth, there were persons who, 
influenced by their-original opinions, affirmed that there 
was no resurrection of the dead ;¢. and, in the second 
Epistle to Timothy, mention is made of Hymeneus 
and Philetus, who affirmed that the resurrection was 
already past;|] that is, finding that the doctrine was 
explicitly taught by the Gospel, and that they could 
not retain the Christian name if they should flatly 
deny it, they explained it away, as expressive only of 
a resurrection from a state of ignorance and sin. 

Since the resurrection of the dead has been made 
known by revelation, it has been attempted to establish 
it by the principles of reason; and an argument has 
been founded on the justice of God, which requires, 
that as men have obeyed or disobeyed him in their 
whole person, so, in their whole person they should 
be rewarded or punished. And it does seem agreeable 
to justice, that the budy, which in this life is asso- 
ciated with the soul in all its actions, should share 
in its future recompense. But, whatever force there 
may be in this argument to us, who already believe the 
point which it is intended to prove, there is no reason 
to think that it would have led any man to the con- 
elusion, who had no other means of arriving at it. 
Without revelation, our ideas of Divine justice would - 
have been very imperfect. We could uot have as- 
certained exactly what were its demands; nor do Isee 
that reason could have objected if it had been said, 
that justice would be satisfied with the infliction of 
such punishment as the soul was capable of enduring 
‘in a separate state. The argument ascribed to the 
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ancient philosopher Phocylides, one of the few who 


are understood to have entertained the idea of a re- 
surrection, seems to be better: “It is not good that 
the admirable harmony which appears in the constitu- 
tion of men, should be entirely dissolved. We hope, 
therefore, that the remains of the dead will come forth 
from the earth, and return to the light.”” What views 
led him to this observation, I cannot tell; but it may 
be turned into an argument from the wisdom of God, 
who it is not to be supposed will destroy a species of 
creatures, after having been induced by sufficient rea- 
sons to create it. Were the body of man to remain 
for ever in the grave, the human species would be de- 
stroyed ; for there would be then no specific difference, 
that we know of, between men and angels, both being 
pure spirits unconnected with matter. That peculiar 
race, which united the visible and invisible worlds, 
was allied to earth by one. part of its nature and to 
heaven by another, would disappear, and a link in the 
chain of being would be broken. We might conceive 
God to annihilate a species, in the exercise of his 
sovereignty, or in the exercise of his justice; but we 
could not so easily conceive him to change a species, 
or, in translating the inhabitants of this globe to a 
higher region, to retain only one half of their original 
nature, and consign the other to the unconscious ele- 
ments for ever. What, it might be asked, could be 
the reason for this change? Why did he give them 
bodies, and then take them away? I do not know 
that this argument, as I have now stated it, has been 
attended to before, nordo I affirm that it has any force. 
It is, however, fully as convincing as the argument 
from the justice of God; but it does not amount to de- 
monstration, and, at the best, can afford only a degree 
of Sagat 

here are some analogies in the natural world, by 
which the subject has been illustrated; but they are 
merely illustrations, and prove nothing. ‘The revival 
of all things at the return of spring, is one of the most 
common as well as the most beautiful. Trees, and 
shrubs, and herbs, and flewers, which seemed to be 


dead, and some of which lay hidden in the earth like» 


the body'in the grave, burst forth with new life, and 
delight our senses with their verdure and their fra- 
neee But the analogy fails in the most important 
point. They were not dead; there was merely a sus- 
pension of their functions; but from the body in the 
. grave the vital principle has totally departed, and its 
very texture is dissolved. ‘To make the similitude 
perfect, we should see an instance of the reviviscence 
of a plant, torn from its bed, deprived of its roots, re- 
duced to ashes by fire, or consumed by air and moist- 
ure. On such a plant Spring would shed its genial 
influences in vain. 
There is a supposed fact*in natural history, which, 
being credited by the early Christians, and not by 
them alone, but even by wise men among the Gentiles, 


was frequently appoaled to as a proof or illustration 
of the resurrection of the body. It is the story of the 


phenix, and is thus related in his Epistle to the 
Corinthians by Clement, the first Christian in whose 
writings it occurs. 
ful sign which takes place in the eastern regions, 
namely, in Arabia. It is the bird called the phenix, 
and being the only one of its species, it lives five 
hundred years. When it is about to die, it prepares a 
place for itself of frankincense and myrrh, and other 
aromatic substances, and entering into it at the appoint- 
ed time, expires. The-flesh being corrupted, a worm 
is produced, which, being nourished by the moisture 
of the dead animal, pushes forth wings, and growing 
strong carries away the nest containing the bones of 
its predecessor, and places it upon the altar of the 
sun in Heliopolis, and then departs. Can it then 


seem wonderful that the Maker of all things should, 


“Let us contemplate the wonder- 
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raise those who have served him in holiness and 
faith 1”. 

The point which I have been hitherto endeavouring 
to establish is, that the resurrection of the body is a 
fact which unassisted reason could not discover, and 
of which the natural world can furnish only some 
images or similitudes. It is so clearly revealed in the 
New Testament, that it is unnecessary to refer to 
particular passages ; and I shall therefore at present 
mention only a few from the Old Testament, to show 
that it was known before the advent of our Saviour. 
The following words of Job have been the subject of 
much discussion ; but the circumstances in which they 
were spoken, the solemnity of the introduction, and 
the elevated tone of the language, evidently point to 
something greater than a temporal deliverance. ‘* Oh 
that ry words were now written! Oh that they were 
printed ina book! that they were graven with an Iron 
pen and lead in the rock forever! For I know that 
my Redeemer liveth, and that he shall stand at the 
latter day upon the earth: And though after my skin 
worms destroy this body, yet in my flesh shall I see 
God; whom [I shall see for myself, and mine eyes 
shall behold, and not another; though my reins be 
consumed within me.”’* It is plainly taught in these 
words of Isaiah: ‘ He will swallow up death in vic- 
tory, and the Lord will wipe away tears from off all 
faces ;”’ and again, ** Thy dead men shall live, together 
with my dead body shall they arise. Awake and sing, 
ye that dwell in dust; for thy dew is as the dew of 
herbs, and the earth shall cast out the dead.’’} - I shall 
add only one passage more, from the prophecies of 
Daniel. ‘And many of them that sleep in the dust 
of the earth shall awake, some to everlasting life, and 
some to shame and everlasting contempt.” A strange 
notion has been broached, that the Jéws were ignorant 
of a future state, because there is no express mention 
of it in the law of Moses. But, our Lord has proved 
it and the resurreetion of the body from the words of 
God prior to the giving of the law, “Iam the God 
of Abraham, and the God of Isaae, and the God of 
Jacob ;’’|| and ave see that it is plainly foretold in their 
subsequent sacred books. In the Epistle to the He- 
brews it is affirmed, that it was the hope of it which 
supported the martyrs for the Jewish religion. “ And 
others were tortured, not accepting deliverance, that 
they might obtain a better resurrection.”§ While the 
writer may be understood to refer to all the holy men 
who laid down their lives for the law, he had probably 
in his eye the sufferers under Antiochus Epiphanes, and 
particularly a mother and her seven sons; of whom 
it is related in the second book of the Maccabees, that 
they endured the most cruel torments with patience, 
and died’ in the assured hope of a glorious immor- 
tality. ‘* Thou, like a fury,’ said one of the sons, 
“takest us out of this present life, but the King: of 
the world shall raise us up, who have died for his 
laws, unto everlasting life.” ‘ 

Reason confirms the dictates of revelation by re- 
minding us, that the power of God is able to execute 
the purposes of his will. ‘* Why should it seem an 
incredible thing that God should raise the dead ?” is 
a question which may put to silence all infidel ob- 
jectors. As the event does not imply a contradiction, 
it is possible, and may therefore be effected by that 
power to which no limits can be assigned: © He who 
made all things out of nothing, can unquestionably 
restore any portion of matter to the form’and organiz- 
ation which he gave it at first. If he fashioned the 
hitman body out of the dust, it would be absurd to 
suppose that there is any greater difficulty in raising 
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it from the dust again. To hesitate for a moment 
about the possibility of an event which God has 
signified his intention to accomplish, because we do 
not understand how it can be effected, is a proof of 
atheism, or, at least, of stupidity, for it proceeds upon 
an assumption, which, to say nothing of its impiety, 
it unworthy of a being possessed of any portion of 
reason, that the weakness of creatures is the measure 
of the strength of the Creator. 
__A question has been proposed, whether the Scrip- 
tures teach a universal resurrection, or the resurrec- 
tion only of the righteous? I do not know that any 
in modern times have confined it to the righteous, but 
some of the followers. of Socinus. Dr. Macknight 
adopted the strange opinion, that the bodies of the 
wicked will be destroyed in the general conflagration ; 
but he believed that they would be previously raised 
from the grave.* 
has been triumphantly refuted; but this was an easy 


task, as there was no occasion for elaborate argumen- | 


tation, and nothing more was necessary than to appeal 
to the explicit declarations of Seripture. Some her- 
esies have an air of plausibility, by which they may 
impose upon the unwary; and a regard to the honour 
of the truth, and the souls of men, requires that we 
should enter into a formal confutation of them. But 
when certain corruptors of the truth have the audacity 
to give the lie to the testimony of God, delivered in 
terms which are free from ambiguity, and are the 
plainest which it is possible to use, it is quite suffi- 
cient to return a simple negative to their unfounded 
affirmations, or to treat them with silent contempt. 
If Paul had hope towards God, that there would be a 
resurrection, ‘‘ both of the just and of the unjust ;’’t 
and if our Saviour has told us, that ‘all that are 
in their graves shall come forth; they that have done 


good, unto the resurrection of life; and they that have 


done evil, unto the resurrection of damnation st we 
may surely give ourselves very little concern about 
what any follower of Socinus may say to the con- 
trary. 

The question, whether the dead will be raised with 
the same bodies which were laid in the grave, or with 
different bodies, would not have oceurred to a plain, 
simple-minded man, who was disposed implicitly to 
‘Teceive the testimony of God. It has arisen from the 
propensity of the human mind to speculate about 
every thing, and to philosophize where we ought to 
believe. It has been asked at those who assert the 
resurrection of the same body, whether they mean the 
body which died, or the body at any former period, as 
it is known to be in a perpetual flux, and few of the 
particles which belonged to it in youth remain in cld 
age? It has been asked, whether,-as all these par- 
ticles equally belonged to the individual, they are all 
tobe restored to him, or only a part; and, in the lat- 
ter supposition, what part? Now, although we can- 
not return a satisfactory answer to such questions, our 
ignorance is not a reason why we should entertain 
any doubt of the identity of the body; because we 
have received assurances of the fact, and should be 
content, as we must be in many other cases, with this 
general knowledge, while the mode and circumstances 
are enveloped in mystery. The very word, resurrec- 
tion, and the corresponding term avzerzcis, both signify 
the rising or standing up of something which had 
fallen or lain down; and if it is a different body from 
their present with which men will hereafter be 
clothed, a word has been chosen by the inspired 
writers which conveys a fallacious idea. This single 


The notion of a partial resurrection’ 
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resurrection but a creation,—in the secondary sense of 
the term, if it was formed out of pre-existing materials. 
In corroboration of this argument, I observe, that the 
sameness of the body is implied in the reasonings of 
Paul in the fifteenth chapter of the first Epistle to the 
Corinthians. Some, indeed, have drawn the contrary 
conclusion from his words: “That which thou sow- 
est, thou sowest not that body that shall be, but bare 
grain, it may chance of wheat, or of some other grain. 
But God giveth it a body as it hath pleased him, and 
to every seed his own body.”’* But his meaning will 
be obvious, if you reflect upon his design, which is to 
show, that the bodies of the saints, of whom alone he 
is speaking, will undergo a great and glorious change, 
and will not be the same as they now are in respect 
of their qualities, as the plant which rises from the 
earth is different from the bare grain, the homely- 
looking seed from which it springs. It is a physical 
fact, that the plant is not different from the seed, as 
the new bodies are supposed to be from the old; for 
it is derived from the seed; and contains a part of its 
substance; and the Apostle himself proceeds upon 
this idea, when he says, ‘‘ Thou fool, that which thou 
sowest is not quickened, except it die ;”’ plainly sup- 
posing, that that which is quickened is the same sub- 
stance which died; and consequently, that the body 
of the saints, at. the resurrection, is the same body 
which underwent putrefaction. He expresses his 
meaning in the clearest manner, when he afterwards 
contrasts the present and the future state of the body; 
for he assumes it as a fact, that it is the same material 
substance which is now corruptible, mean, and weak, 
but is afterwards to be incorruptible, glorious, and 
powerful; and he sums up his discourse by saying, 
“This corruptible must put on incorruption, and this 
mortal must put on immortality.” 

It has been said that the resurrection of the same 
body is not necessary; for, although the new body is 
not numerically the same, “the body is truly raised, 
because, what is raised being united to the soul, there 
will arise in the man thus completed, a consciousness 
of his identity, by which he will be sensible of the jus- 
tice of the recompense rendered to him for his deeds.” 
The consciousness of identity, as far as it respects 
the soul, is never suspended, and remains while it is 
in a separate state. What, then, is this new con- 
sciousness which is to arise when it is again embodied 2 
If it mean any thing, it must meana consciousness of 
identity in the whole person, and, consequently, a con- 
sciousness of what is not true; for, if the conscious- 
ness refers to the soul alone, it does not begin at the 
resurrection, and the word “arise” is used merely to 
impose upon us, and to make us believe that this new 
body, although totally different, will somehow be -con- 
sidered as the same with the former body. With regard 
to the idea, that this consciousness of identity is suffi- 
cient for all the ends of justice, the question is not, 
whether it is true or false, but whether God our judge 
will account it sufficient ; and if he has declared his in- - 
tention to raise the same body to be rewarded or pun- 
ished, speculations about what might have been are not 
worthy of notice. | ‘ 

Against the resurrection of the same body, it is ob- 
jected, that the bodies of men-often enter into the 
composition of other substances; that they not only 
serve for the nutrition of vegetables, and are the food 
of carnivorous animals, but that they are occasionally 
devoured by cannibals, and converted into a part of 
their bodies. It is easy to conceive them to be re- 
claimed from animals and vegetables ; but what shall 


argument, I think, is conclusive. The formation of a| be done in those cases in which the same particles 


different body for the separate spirit would not be.a 


% Macknight on the Epistles, 1 Thess. iv. 16. 
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happen to belong to different men ?—T'wo things are 
supposed in this objection. First, that all the parti- 
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eles which have ever belonged to an individual will be 

united in the composition of his future body; and sec- 
ondly, that a part of the substance of one man may 
become part of the substance of another. It is evi- 
dent that, if the first supposition is true, the secund 
is false; and that, if the second is true, the first is 
false; but we cannot affirm any thing certainly con- 
cerning either. ‘The objection is addressed to our 
ignorance; but the objectors themselves are equally 
ignorant; and as, on this account, they. have no right 
to advance the objection, so we are under no obligation 
to put ourselves to the trouble of answering it. It is 
enough for us to know that God, all-wise and almighty, 
is able to perform what he has promised. 

Some have supposed that there is ‘a germ or semi- 
nal principle in the human body, which is not destroy- 
ed by death; and which, at the appointed time, will 
reproduce the body in a more excellent form than 
before, through the quickening influence of Divine 
Power.” But, we may ask, Is the human body a 
vegetable? Does it resemble a plant, which, when 
its leaves and stem are destroyed, retains life in the 
root, and will shoot forth again at the return of spring ? 
Will the reproduction of the body, which we have 
been taught to consider as miraeulous, be the result 
of a natural process? How is this germ or seminal 
principle preserved, when the body is reduced to ashes 
by fire, or undergoes a complete dissolution in the 
grave? Has any person seen it? Does any person 
understand what it means?. Has it any existence but 
in the region of fancy and conjecture?. We have fre- 
quently cause to complain that we meet with gratui- 
tous assumptions and unintelligible propositions ; and 
they occur in the writings of the learned, as well as 
in the conversation of the illiterate. Let no man talk 
of a germ or seminal principle of the body, till he has 
first, after patient thinking, assured himself that he 
affixes a distinct idea to his words. I consider the as- 
sertion, that there is such a principle, to be words and 
nothing more. Besides other absurdities, that is im- 
plied in it, that the body is not entirely dead; that 
there is a part of it, however small, in which life re- 
mains; for a dead germ or seed could not reproduce ; 
and how there can be life in any particle of it, after 
the vital principle has forsaken it, we leave to the 
authors of this foolish hypothesis to explain. In our 
progress through the system of Divine truth, our way 
is impeded, not only by the blunders of yulgar igno- 
rance, but by the unfounded speculations of false wis- 
dom and philosophy. 

The resurrection of the dead is the work of God. 
Yet it is ascribed to Jesus Christ without any incon- 
sistency, because he is a Divine Person, and to him 
as Mediator the administration of the moral govern- 
ment of the Universe is committed. ‘The hour is 
coming, in the which all that are in the graves shall 
hear his voice, and shall come forth.”** ‘The resur- 
rection will be a preparatory step to the judgment, 
which will immediately follow, and in which, sen- 
tence will’ be pronounced upon all the individuals of 
the human race, according to their works. ** The Lord 
himself shall descend from heaven with a shout, with 
the voice of the archangel, and with the tramp of God; 
and the dead.in Christ shall rise first.”’>+ We do not 
understand the circumstances mentioned in these 
words; but, if they refer to the ministry of created 
beings on this occasion, we are sure that it is not by 
their agency that the dead will be restored to life. 
This is a work appropriated to divine power, which 
only is able to effect it. No voice will raise the dead 
but the voice of Jesus Christ. The office of angels 
will be subordinate; and as their presence will add to 
the grandeur of the scene, so they will be sent to con- 
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vey the righteous from the earth to the right hand of 
their Saviour. ‘* He shall send his angels with a great 
sound of a trumpet, and they shall gather together his 
elect, from one end of heaven to the other.”* - 

I have already stated, that there will bea resurrec- 
tion of all men, good and bad, and that the justice of 
God seems to require, that as men have served him 
or sinned against him in the body, so in the body, 
they should be rewarded or punished. With regard 
to the wicked, the Scripture contents itself with in- 
forming us, that they shall be raiséd, and afterwards 
judged and cast into hell. It does not enter into a 
detailed account of the state and qualitiés ‘of their 
bodies. All that we learn is, that they shall rise ** to 


shame and everlasting contempt ;” and hencé we may - 


probably infer, that their external appearance will be 
such as is befitting the character of criminals, and will 
exhibit marks of the curse, by which their whole per- 
son is devoted to irretrievable perdition. : 

In the subsequent part of this lecture, I shall con- 
fine your attention to the resurrection of the saints. 

I begin with remarking, that there is an imtimate 
connexion between their resurrection, and that of Jesus 
Christ. The simple re-union of their souls and bodies, 
is not to be considered as the effect of his mediation, 
because the same thing will take place with respect to 


the wicked ; and of all opinions none is more absurd ¥ 


than that of certain Divines, who have maintained, 
that the general resurrection is a privilege which 
Christ has procured for mankind in general by his 
death. To the wicked the resurrection is not a privi- 
lege, but a curse; it is not the effect of the goodness, 
but of the avenging justice of God. What the saints 
ewe to his mediation is a happy resurrection, the 
change of a tremendous evil into an unspeakable bles- 
sing. Ashe died not for himself, but for them, he 
has taken away the sting of death, or made it cease 
to be a penal evil to them; and riging in the character 
of their surety, he secured that they also shall rise, to 
enjoy the ‘Immortal life which is the recompense of 
his merit. ‘Since by man came death, by man came 
also the resurrection of the dead.”’+ Death came by 
the first man, because through his sin, his descendants, 
to whom its guilt is imputed, are rendered obnoxious 
to death; ,and the resurrection of the dead, must 
therefore come by the second man ina similar way. 


Through his righteousness imputed to them, they are ~ 


made heits of eternal life. It is perhaps on this ac- 
count, that God is said “to have raised us up to- 
gether with him, and made us sit together in heavenly 
places ;’’{ words which seem to import, that the res- 
urrection of the saints is past, but which can only 
mean, that it is. infallibly.secured by that of Jesus 
Christ as their Head and Representative. 
*“* Now is Christ risen from the dead, and become 
the first fruits of ‘them that slept.’’}} The first, fruits 
were by the command. of God presented to him at a 
stated season, not only as a token of the gratitude of 
the Israelites for his bounty, but as an earnest of the 
approaching harvest. In this sense, he is called the 
first fruits of the dead. He was the first in order of 
time, for, although some were restored to life by the 
Prophets and by himself during his personal ministry, 


none came out of their graves to return to them no 
more till after his resurrection; and as he was the 
first in respect of time, so he was the first in order 


of succession; all the saints following him, ane 
harvest followed the presentation of the first fruits o 
the temple. ‘The interval is long, and the dreary 
sterility of the grave might justify the thought that 
the seed committed to it has perished forever. But 
our hope rests upon his power, which can make the 
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wilderness blossom as the rose; and we wait till 
heavenly influences descend as the dew of herbs, 
when the barren soil shall display all the luxuriance 
of vegetation, and death itself shall teem with life. 

Of the change which will take place in the bodies 
of the saints, Paul speaks in his first Epistle to the 
Corinthians ; ‘but his words are too general to convey 
a distinct idea of the subject. ‘It is sown in corrup- 
tion, it is raised in incorruption; it is sown in dis- 
honour, it is raised in glory; it is sown in weakness, 
it is raised in power; it is sown a natural body, it is 
raised a spiritual body.”** We may, however, draw 
from them some conclusions respecting the state of 
the glorified body. 

First, It will be incorruptible and immortal. In 
the present state, the human body is liable to disso- 
lution, and contains in itself the principles of decay. 
It is subject to acute and chronic diseases, by which 
life is suddenly or slowly extinguished; and then the 
process of putrefaction begins, which terminates in 
the destruction of its organization, and the separation 
of.its parts. In the future state it will be sound and 
healthy, and probably be so constituted as not to be 
naturally capable of disease and waste, while the 
penal cause of its disorders will no longer exist. 
**There shall be no more death, neither sorrow, nor 
crying, nor any more pain.”’*+ The body will be im- 
mortal as the soul. Although things on earth, even 
the firmest and most solid substances, are wasted 
away; yet this appears to be the effect of the circum- 
stances in which they are placed,—of the action, for 
example, of air and moisture. We do not. know that 
all matter experiences decay. We are ignorant of its 
state beyond our own world; but we have reason to 
believe that the sun and stars are of the same magni- 
tude, and emit the same splendour, as at the begin- 
ning; and can find no difficulty in conceiving any 
portion of matter to be made, by the will of God, im- 
mutable and eternal. : 

Secondly, The bodies of the saints will be glorious ; 
but in what this glory will consist, we are not able to 
say. The word, glory, when applied to the body, 
suggests the idea of brightness or splendour; and in 
this sense we speak of the glory of the sun and the 
stars. It may seem to favour this meaning of the 
term in reference to the present, subject, that at the 
transfiguration of our Lord, his-face shone as the sun, 
and ‘his raiment was white as the light;£ and that 
when John saw him in Patmos, his face was like the 
mid-day sun, and his eyes as a flame of fire, and his 
feet as burning brass,|| and we are told that the bodies 
of the saints will be fashioned like unto his glorious 
body.§ It is- certain, however, with respect to the 
latter. description; that some parts of it are emblem- 
atical; and we therefore cannot consider it asa 
true representation of the appearance of his body in 
heaven. We are equally uncertain with regard to the 
‘other appearance; because it does not follow, that the 


form in which our Saviour shewed himself to his dis- | 


-ciples, living upon earth, and entertaining the com- 
mon notion of corporeal glory, is the form which he 
wears In a State so different from the present. There 
is no doubt that, in symmetry, and beauty, and dig- 
nity, the glorified body will be perfect. It will be 
finished after the highest pattern in the universe. 
Man will then be fair as in paradise, and fairer still 
than in that happy place. Of all the visible works of 
God, the most exquisite will be those bodies which 
his own Son has redeemed from death with his pre- 
cious bload. 

‘Thirdly, The bodies of the saints will be powerful. 
At present, they are subject to many infirmities ; their 
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strength is soon exhausted and they need food, and 
Test, and cordials, to restore them. In the future state, 
Jangour and weariness will be unknown. We have no 
means of estimating the strength of the glorified body, 
as we know of no resistance which it will have to 
overcome; but we may perhaps judge of it from a cir- 
cumstance which is revealed concerning the righteous 
in heaven, that they will be uninterruptedly engaged in 
the service of God. Constant employment will cause 
no fatigue, and sleep will not be necessary to renovate 
their powers. It is plain, therefore, that their bodies 
will possess a degree of vigour and activity of which 
we can form no conception. f 

Lastly, The bodies of the saints will’ be spiritual. 
It is a remark which must occur to every person, that 
a spiritual body is an apparent contradiction; and we 
are therefore under the necessity of understanding the 
word, spiritual, in an unusual sense. It seems to sig- 
nify refined, in opposition to the grossness of the pre- 
sent body, composed, as it is, of flesh, blood, and 
bones; and to this meaning we are led by the follow- 
ing words, which the Apostle subjoins as an explana- 
tion of his account of the glorified body, or as the 
reason of the change which it will undergo; ‘“* Now 
this I say, brethren, that flesh and blood cannot inherit 
the kingdom of God; neither can corruption inherit 
incorruption.”** Corruption is the present corruptible 


body, which, it is intimated, remaining as it\is, or re- 
-taining its present constitution, cannot become incor- 


ruptible. It must undergo a new modification; in 
consequence of which, although still material, it will 
be very different from what it now is. We see mat- 
ter existing in different states, composing a metal, and 
composing a sunbeam ; and hence it is: easy to con- 
ceive the power of God so to refine the bodies of: the 
saints, that they may be comparatively said to be spir- 
itual. How pure, I had almost said etherial, must 
those bodies be, which will need neither food nor rest, 
and will never-experience pain or fatigue! It would 
be folly and presumption to speculate upon a subject 
of which we have so little information; but it is 
evident that certain parts of the body will no longer 
be necessary, those, for example, which serve for the 
concoction and digestion of our food; and if the future 
body is not to be sustained by other substances, the use 
of the blood-which circulates through the veinsand ar- 
teries, to convey nourishment to every part, will be 
superseded. I might carry this reasoning farther ; 
but after all we could arrive at no certain conclusion : 
and why should we seek to know what the Scriptures 
have concealed ? 

’ Some have entertained the idea that, before the gen- 
eral resurrection, there will be a partial resurrection of* 
the saints, or of the martyrs; and found it upon the 
following words; ‘* And I saw thrones, and they sat 
upon them, and judgment was given unto them; and 
I saw the souls of them that were beheaded for the 
witness of Jesus, and for the word of God, and which 
had not worshipped the beast, neither| his image, 
neither had received his mark upon their foreheads, or, 
in their hands; and they lived and reigned with Christ 
a thousand years. But the rest of the dead lived not 
again until the thousand years were finished. This is 
the first resurrection.”+ This passage has given rise 
to the notion of the personal reign of Christ upon the 
earth; and those by whom it has been espoused are 
called Millenarians. It is, however, too obscure to be 
made the foundation of a positive opinion. It probably 
refers to a spiritual resurrection,—a resurrection of the 
cause for which the martyrs suffered : which will then 
be triumphant; and while their names will be held in 
honor, persons of the same spirit will arise and reign 
with Christ, in the undisturbed enjoyment of religion 
J) HBA 3 SE 2 ee eae eee 
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and its privileges, Satan‘ being bound, and his agents 
reduced to inactivity and silence. Some such inter- 


pretation is favoured by:this circumstance, that John 
speaks not. e bodies, but of the souls of those who 


had been slain. No wise man would oppose a vision, 
in which the description is professedly figurative, to 
the plain declaration of Scripture, that the Tesurrec- 
tion will take place at the second coming of Christ. 
It is worthy of attention that, when speaking of that 
event, Paul makes mention of two classes of persons, 
the dead in the grave, and those who will be alive; 
and says concerning the latter, that they shall be 
changed, or undergo the same change with those who 
are raised. But, if some of the saints had been pre- 
viously raised, such a change would not be necessary 
to them; and we may therefore conclude that there 
will be no persons of this description among the last 
generation of mankind. 

‘** Behold I show you a mystery: we shall not all 
sleep, but we shall all be changed.’’** The law of 
mortality admits of exceptions, and an entire genera- 
tion will be exempted from its operation. I formerly 
showed you that death is not necessary to the com- 
plete sanctification of the soul; although, in the case 
of those who die, that is the period when it is com- 
pleted. The bodies of those who are alive when 
Christ comes, will -be as unfit for the heavenly state 
as the bodies lying in the grave, and will therefore 
undergo the same change; with this difference only, 
that there will be no recomposition, but a sudden 
transformation of them. ‘This moment, they will be 
weary, hungry, faint, diseased, and racked with pain; 
the next, they will be invested with the glories of 
immortality. ‘Ina moment, in the twinkling of an 
eye, at the last trump; for the trumpet shall sound, 
the dead shall be raised incorruptible, and we shall be 
changed.’’t, But, in the first place, as we are inform- 
ed, the dead saints shall be raised. What a wonder- 
ful sight! mortals changed into immortals! the earth 
and the sea yielding up their treasures, and men ming- 
ling with angels who have descended to convey them 
to their own blessed abodes! ‘* Then we which are 
alive and remain, shall be caught up together with 
them in the clouds, to meet the Lord in the air; and 
so shall we be ever with the Lord.’’£ 
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LECTURE LXXXIII. 


ON THE FINAL STATE OF THE RIGHTEOUS. 


The Final Judgment of the Saints—Their Acquittal and En- 
trance int? Heaven.—Their Supreme Felicity : its Nature 
and Sources. 

Tue resurrection of the dead will be followed by 
the pete pate in which small and great shall 
stand before God to receive their final sentence. There 
will*be a visible appearance of Jesus Christ, who 
will come with great power and glory, and will erect 
his throne ia the clouds. His ministers will be the 

“angels, who will be sent forth to gather togéther his 
elect from all parts of the earth in which they are 
dwelling, or in which their bodies are deposited. 

Saints and sinners are now mingled together in the 

common offices of life, and are connected by various 

ties; but then they will be parted forever. ‘* Before 
him shall be gathered all nations; and he shall sepa- 
rate them one from another, as a shepherd divideth 
his sheep from the goats; and he shall set the sheep 
on his right hand, but the goats on the left.”’|| -These 
words are commonly understood in a literal sense, as 
if the places mentioned would be respectively occu- 
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pied by the two opposite classes of mankind ; but per- 
haps a little reflection will show us that this interpre- 
tation cannot be admitted, and does not accord with 
our other conceptions of the grand assize. If the Son 
of Man is to sit on his throne in the clouds, and the 
saints are to be caught up to meet him in the air, the 
position of the two parties on the right and left hand 
cannot be so easily imagined, and it may be presumed 
to be a figurative description. The place at the right 
‘hand, which will be assigned to the righteous, ma 
signify the station of honour which they will occupy 5 
for this is the general idea which that situation sug- 
gests in Scripture, particularly when our Saviour him- 
self is said to sit at the right hand of his Father, who 
has no right hand, but has exalted him ‘ far above all 
principalities and powers.” at hie AgRond 
In the figurative description of the transactions of 
the last day, in the Revelation of John, we are in- 
formed that ‘the books were opened; and another 
book was opened, which is the book of life.”* It is 
out of this book that the saints will be judged, whether 
we understand by it the Gospel, or the divine decree 
by which they were appointed to salvation. To the 
law, as the rule of justification and condemnation, 
they are not amenable; for they have been delivered 
from it by Jesus Christ, and when they believed in 
him, they declared that they ceased to seek righteous- 
ness by it. The question, therefore, will not be, 
whether they have fulfilled or transgressed this. law ; 
but, whether they possess the precious faith which 
God has appointed to be the only means of obtaining 
salvation. No inquiry will be necessary for the satis- 
faction of the Judge, who knows their hearts, and by 
his grace produced all the good which will be found 
in them; but it will be necessary for the great design 
of the general judgment, which is, the manifestation 
of his righteousness in the final allotment of the human 
race. ‘T'o convince all that it is not by an arbitrary 
decision that heaven is assigned to them in preference 
to others, and that the sentence is founded in reasons 
which accord with the rectitude of Divine administra- 
,tion, evidence will be exhibited of the validity of their 
title; and this evidence will be furnished by their 
works: “Then shall the King say unto them on his 
right hand, Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit 
the kingdom prepared for you from the foundation. of 
the world: For I was an hungered, and ye gave me 
meat; I was thirsty, and ye gave me drink; I was a 
stranger, and ye took mein; naked, and ye clothed 
me; I was sick, and ye visited me; I was in prison, 
and yecame unto me.”’f - It is evident to every per- 
son who understands his Bible, that the works of the 
saints are here mentioned, not as the foundation, but 
as the evidence of their title. If men are not justified 
| by works, but by faith; if they are not saved by their 
merit, but by grace; it is certain, that the final sen- 
tence can refer to their works only as proofs, to all 
who shall witness the decision, that they are the per- 
sons to whom the promise of eternal life belongs, or 
believers, whose faith wrought by love and thus de- 
monstrated its genuineness. , 
It appears that the good works of the saints will be 
mentioned in the judgment, and for what purpose they 
will be produced. But will any mention be made of 
their sins? This is a question about which those who 
have deemed it worthy of attention are divided in sen- 
timent. It has been said by such as maintain that 


to them in the account which our Lord gives of the 
general judgment, in the Gospel of Matthew; that the 
remission of thems expressed in such terms as imply 
that they are henceforth to. be forever concealed, for 
they are ‘‘cast into the depths of the sea, and are to 
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they will not be mentioned, that there is no reference. 
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be remembered no more ;’’ that it is*not consonant to 
the character of the Judge, who is also the propitiation 
for their sins, to suppose that he will bring them to light 
in a manner so public; and that, notwithstanding their | 
‘full aequittal, we could not conceive the saints not to be 
affected with shame, if their crimes, the recollection of 
which has often made them blush and hang down 
their heads, were exposed to the view of the universe. 
But, in opposition to these arguments, it is said that, 
according to Scripture, ‘‘ God will bring every work 
into judgment, with every secret thing, whether it be 
good, or whether it be evil ;’’* that justice seems to 
require that there should be an impartial review of the 
conduct of each individual ; that to recall the memory 
of the sins of the saints, will display the virtue of 
the atoning blood of Christ, and the riches of the 
grace of God, through which they have been par- 
doned ; that, in many cases, the sins of the wicked’ 
could not be published without the publication of 
theirs, as they were associated in the same deeds; 
that some of them are already made public in the 
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sentence will vindicate the character of the righteous, 
nd make the infamy light upon those with whom it 
riginated. Then shall these words be fulfilled in all 
their extent: ‘* No weapon that is formed against thee 
shall prosper; and every tongue that shall rise against 
thee in judgment, thou shalt condemn. This is the 
heritage of the servants of the Lord; and their right- 
eousness is of me, saith the Lord.’’* 

The saints having been openly acknowledged and 
acquitted in the day of judgment, will make their tri- 
umphant entry into the place destined for their recep- 
tion: ‘These shall go away into everlasting life.” 
The place is called heaven, by which we understand 
that region of the universe in which angels and the 
spirits of the just now dwell, and all the righteous 
shall he finally assembled. Where it is situated, we 
do not know. We speak of it as above us; but the 
phrase is used in conformity to a notion founded upon 
the appearance of the visible heavens. What is above 
us at this moment, will be beneath us twelve hours 


Scriptures, and are held up as a spectacle to all gen- 
erations ; and that no feeling of shame would be ex- 
eited, because God has fully remitted their trespasses, 


and they glory in the righteousness of Christ, with 
which they are adorned. 

There’ is some force in the arguments on both sides, 
and it is not easy to determine which preponderates ; 


but we need not perplex ourselves about the matter, as 


in truth the question is more curious than. profitable, 
and nothing will be gained or lost by a decision in 
either way. 


But, whether the particular sins of the saints will or 


will not be mentioned in the judgment, there can be no 
doubt that there will be a general reference to them. 


Glorious as their appearance will be, it will be under- 


stood that they were once sinners, who deserved to be 
placed on the left hand of the Judge, but were pardon- 
ed through Divine mercy ; and it will be an important 
part of the transactions of the last day, to publish the 
sentence of acquittal in the ears of angels and men. If 
their title to the favour of God is often a subject of 
doubt to themselves amidst the darkness of the present 
state, their fears are dispelled, either before they die, 
or immediately after their spirits enter into the pres- 
ence of God. But by others it is disputed, and the 
- grounds on which it rests are accounted imaginary, 
while their faith is derided as a foolish presumptuous 
fancy, and the doctrine of imputed righteousness is 
pronounced to be the dream of ashadow. he decision 
of the last day will put an end for ever to these sus- 
picions and accusations. Who shal].condemn those 
whom God has justified? ‘There are, besides, many 
calumnious charges advanced against the people of 
God, through ignorance or malice, which, indeed are in 
this case very nearly allied; for although they may 
sometimes originate in mistake, yet there is a disposi- 
tion on the part of the ungodly to adopt the charges, 
from prejudice against religion, and a wish to hold up 
to contempt and detestation men whose persons they 
hate, because they hate their principles. We know 
what were'the slanders of the Jews and Gentiles against 
the Christians in the primitive times; it appears from 
history, that these have been repeated, or new ones 
have been invented in succeeding ages; and the same 
hostility subsists, and discovers itself in the opprobri- 


ous names with which the genuine disciples of Jesus. 


are branded. Precisians, puritans, methodists, enthu- 
siasts, fanatics, hypocrites, are some of the terms of 
contempt in the world’s copious vocabulary; and they 
are applied to them because they have imbibed the 
spirit, and act under the influence, of the religion which 
even their enemies profess to respect. But the final 
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hence, in consequence of the revolution of the earth; 
and what is beneath us, seems to be above to those 
who are on the opposite side of the globe. Our ideas 
of its situation are therefore vague; and there is only 


} one thing, which it seems warrantable to conelude, that 


it lies beyond the limits of the visible creation; for 
Jesus Christ, who is now in it, is said to have ascend- 
ed ‘* above all heavens,” that is, above the aerial and 
starry heavens, according to the Jewish division of the 
superior regions. That it is a place, we have no rea- 
son to doubt, and it is an imaginary refinement to con- 
sider it only as a state. It is undeniable that God can 
make any place heaven by there revealing himself, and 
communicating the fulness of his love; but this is no- 
thing to the purpose. Our business is not with specu- 
Jations about his power, but with the declarations of 
his word; and Scripture uniformly supposes that there 
is a particular place, which is appointed to be the final 
abode of the righteous. . There have been curious and 
idle discussions respecting the wbit of Spirits, and 
whether, as they are not material, and cannot like body 
be confined within definite limits, places can be predi- 
cated of them; but there is no occasion at present to 
perplex ourselves with the arguments on either side, 
because the saints in the future state will be clothed 
with a material frame. It must be a material place 
which is inhabited by our blessed Saviour, and Enoch, 
and Elijah, and the saints who came out of their graves 
after the resurrection of Christ, and will be inhabited 
hereafter by the thousands and millions whom he will 
raise to life at his second coming. 

Concerning the nature of the place we can form no 
conjectures.» The descriptions of it are undoubtedly 
figurative. Some parts of our earth display scenes of 
astonishing grandeur and consummate beauty ; but hea- 
ven will be inconceivably superior to what. the earth 
was, even before its loveliness had been impaired by 
the curse. It seems reasonable to suppose that it will 
be totally different from the earth, because the beings 
who inhabit it, although men, will be entirely changed 
in respect of the constitution of their bodies. We are 
indeed told in the book of Revelation, that a river flows 
in it, and that trees grow upon its banks;t but who 
does not perceive, that the subject would be degraded 
by a literal interpretation, and that the ideas suggested 


are those of beauty, refreshment, and abundance? It 


is presented to us under the image of a city of pure 


gold, the foundation and gates of which are composed 


of precious stones.|| ‘¢ And the city had no need of the 
sun, neither of the moon, to shine in it; for the glory 
of God did lighten it, and the Lamb is the light thereof. 
And the nations of them that are saved shall walk in 
the light of it;.and the kings of the earth do bring their 
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glory and honour into it. And the gates of it shall not 


e shut by day ; for there shall be no night there. 
All that say is, that in heaven there will be v 
_ible t the presence of God. Upon earth 


manifes 
minds of his intelligent creatures, but by displays of his 
perfections in the splendour of the heavens, and the 
various processes which are going on above us and 
around us. We may believe, therefore, that he will 
manifest himself in heaven, both by a secret intercourse 
with the souls of the saints, and by such external signs 
as will show that. he is -near, and that this is his tem- 
ple and his palace. Who can conceive the majesty 
and glory of the place which he has chosen for his pe- 
culiar residence. Here al] the magnificence and beauty, 
which we admire in the universe, will be united with 
beauty and magnificence of which we can form no idea. 
It will be the noblest work of his almighty hand. 

It has been asked, whether, in this blessed abode, 
the saints will know one another? One should think 
that the question was unnecessary, as the answer 
naturally presents itself to every man’s mind; and it 
could only have occurred to some dreaming Theologian, 
who in his airy speculations, has soared far beyond 
the sphere of reason and common sense. Who can 
doubt whether the saints will know one another? 
What reason can be given why they should not? Would 
it be any part of their perfection to have all their 
former ideas obliterated, and to meet as strangers in 
the other world? Would it give us a more favourable 
notion of the assembly in heaven, to suppose it to 
consist of a multitude of unknown individuals, who 
never hold communication with each other; or by 
some inexplicable restraint are prevented, amidst an 
intimate intercourse, from making mutual discoveries ? 
Or have they forgotten what they themselves were, so 
that they cannot reveal it to their associates? What 
would be gained by this ignorance no man can tell; 
but we can tell what would be lost by it. They 
would lose all the happiness of meeting again on the 
peaceful shore, those from whom they were separated 
by the storms of life; of seeing among the trophies 
of Divine grace, many of whom they had despaired, 
and for whose sakes they had gone down with sorrow 
to-the grave; of knowing the good which they had 
been honoured to do, and being surrounded with the 
individuals who had been saved by means of their 
prayers, and instructions, and labours. How could 
those whom he had been the instrument of converting, 
anf building up in the holy faith, be to the minister 
of the gospel a crown of joy and rejoicing in the day 
of the Lord, if he did not recognize them when stand- 
ing at his side? The saints will be free from the 
turbulence of passion, but their innocent affections will 
remain; and could they spend eternal ages without 
asking, Are our children here? Are our still dearer 
relatives here? Have our friends, with whom we took 
sweet counsel together, found their way to this coun- 
try, to which we travelled in company till death part- 
ed us? And,if to these questions no answer could 
be returned, would they be happy? 

The same mode of thinking which suggested this 
question, has led to another strange notion of heaven, 
as if it would be a state of solitary enjoyment. It has 
been glossed over, too, with the appearance of piety ; 
and at has been said, that the saints will be s sorb- 
ed in the contemplation and enjoyment of , that 
they will not need the society of others, and will be 
insensible to their presence. But, while we acknow- 
ledge that God alone is sufficient to the happiness of 
his creatures, and cordially concur in the sentiment 
that he is the chief good, we must not permit our- 
selves to be carried away by imposing sounds, and 
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elf, not only by impressions upon the | ation. 


follow even piety in i fanciful wanderings. What 


some mystic, or some good but enthusiastic nan may 


ave said, is nothing to us, whose ideas of future 
nd invisible things should rest on a more solid found- 
The question is, what kind of heaven has 
God promised to his people, and what kind of heaven 
is suitable to the nature of man? With respect. to 
the latter question, I remark, that, although the present 
relations among mankind, of father and son, husband 
and wife, which are dissolved at death, will. not be 
renewed, yet the general relation of a eommon des- 
cent and a common nature, strengthened by the re- 
lation arising from a common redemption, will re- 
main; and the love, too, will remain which is implied 
in those relations, and leads to the performance of 
their duties. Human nature will be purified and ex- 
alted, but wil] not be essentially changed. With- 
out such a change, however, we could not conceive 
its present tendency to union and fellowship with 
others to cease. Unless man should become a totally 
different being, he could not be perfectly happy in 
absolute solitude. It is true, indeed, that, according 
to the hypothesis, all his desires will be concentrated 
upon his Maker; but before we can admit this as- 


sumption, we must be assured that his instinctive de- 


sire for communion with his equals will be extinguish- 
ed, or in other words, that he will receive anew con- 
stitution. If love to his fellow-men should remain, it 
would, according to the hypothesis be superfluous and 
useless; a power preserved but never to be exercised. 
What idea can any person form of the family of heaven, 
consisting of insulated individuals, of brothers con- 
nected in the most intimate bonds, but holding no 
correspondence? With regard to the other part of 


the question, which relates to the heaven which God - 


has promised to his people; you know that it is 
positively represented as a state of society. And how 
could it enter into any sound mind to. conceive of it 
otherwise? Are not its inhabitants the identieal per- 
sons, who were congregated into one body upon earth, 
and united in the same faith, and love, and worship; 


and why, when they are assembled again in the ce- . 


lestial sanctuary, should they be supposed immediate- 
ly to separate, that each may dwell in his own recess, 
through an eternal duration, like the solitaries of the 
desert? It is not thus that revelation describes the 
world to come. ‘In my Father’s house are many 
mansions.”** What a wild imagination must it be 
which would suppose that those mansions are to be 
tenanted by individuals living in a state of seclusion 
from tne family? No; the naturalbsuggestion is, that 
heaven is furnished with every accommodation; that 
there all those comforts will be found which we 
usually enjoy in a house—rest, peace, society, and 
friendship ; that it is the place of final meeting to the 
children of God, as the members of a human family, 
who were separated during the day, and scattered 
abroad in pursuit of their respective employments, 
assemble in the evening in their common habitation. 
In the revelation of John, they are: represented as 
‘**standing’’ before the throne; but that we may not 
imagine that they stand there as units composing the 
aggregate number, without any other tie but juxta- 
position, they are farther represented as engaged in 
the same service of adoration and thanksgiving. It 
is not the song of each man for himself, but the son 

of the multitude of the redeemed, which will be hear 

in the celestial temple. ‘ After this I beheld, and 
lo,-a great multitude, which no man could number, 
of all nations and kindreds, and people, and tongues, 
stood before the throne, and before the Lamb, cloth- 
ed with white robes, and palms in their hands; and 
cried with a loud voice, saying, Salvation unto our 
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God which sitteth upon the throne, and unto the 
Lamb.”’* 
upon earth went to the house of God in company 3 
and there, they will meet who never met before, and 
will hail one another as brethren. : 
Praise is represented to be the employment of the 
saints in heaven; and who can doubt that the repre- 
sentation is just! Every individual will feel his in- 
finite obligations to Divine grace, and will experience 
ineffable delight in expressing them. Whether there 
will be vocal praise in heaven, cannot be ascertained 
from the figurative descriptions of it; but that it will 


be vocal does not seem improbable, as the saints hav-. 


ing bodies, may be conceived to have also organs of 
speech. Yet, on reflection it cannot be supposed, 
that praise will be their only and perpetual exercise. 
They will serve God day and night in his temple; 
but there are other ways in which this service may 
be performed. ‘They will have minds to contemplate, 
as well as hearts to love him; and why may we not 
presume that a portion of their happy existence will 
be devoted to the survey of the glorious manifestations 
of his attributes, and the review of his wonderful 
works? They will be surrounded with their redeem- 
ed brethren; and will they not enter into conversation 
with them upon subjects in which they are all equally 
interested? Will they not listen with delight to one 
another’s history, and feel their hearts glow with ad- 
miration and love, while in every new tale there are 
new displays of Divine wisdom and goodness? But 
we speak as children do of the actions of men, and 
with still less knowledge. We are ignorant whether 
language will be used in heaven as the vehicle of 
thought, or some new medium of communication will 
be established. We understand still less the manner 
in which intercourse will be maintained between men 
who have bodily senses and organs, and angels who 
are incdrporeal beings. But one thing we know, 
that angels and men will be united in one holy so- 
ciety, and will dwell together in perfect friendship, 
loving one another, receiving and communicating hap- 
piness. : 

But the felicity of the saints in the heavenly world, 
will not arise solely from the nature of the place which 
they inhabit, and from the company with which they 
are associated. As the chief end of man is the glory 
of God, so his supreme happiness consists in the enjoy- 
ment of him. This is the judgment of all regenerated 
men; and heaven is the object of their hope, because 
in that place their desires for his presence and the full 
communication of his love, will be gratified. “ Whom 
have I in heaven but thee? and there is none on earth 
whom I desire besides thee.” 

Our Saviour pronounces the pure in heart to be bles- 
sed, ‘* for they shall see God.”’*t There is only an ap- 
parent contradiction between his words and those of 
Paul, who says of the blessed and only Potentate, that 
‘“‘no man hath seen, or can see him;’’|| for the one 
speaks of mental, and the other of corporeal vision. As 
God is a spiritual being, he has never been seen by 
mortal eyes; the appearances of him which are men- 


tioned in Scripture having been symbols and sensible | 


forms assumed for atime. For the same reason, no 
man will see him, even in the future state; for it should 
be remembered that, although the bodies of the saints 
will be highly refined, it is physically impossible that 
a spirit should be perceived by material organs. Jesus 
Christ will be seen, because he is clothed with human 
nature; but the Father dwells amidst inaccessible light. 
It is not inconsistent with what is now stated, to sup- 
pose, a visible manifestation of his glory, similar to the 
symbol which appeared in the most holy place, or the 
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There, they will meet, and rejoice, who 
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representation made to Moses, when the Lord passed 
yy him, and proclaimed his name ; because, this would 
be God himself, but only a sign of h E 
_ The saints will see God with their m 
|knowledge clear and comprehensive, w o 
with the obscure and imperfect knowledge which they 
at present derive from his works and his word. ‘‘ Now,” 
says Paul, ‘we know in part, and prophesy in part. 
But when that which is perfect is come, then that 
which is in part shall be done away. For now we see 
through a glass darkly; but then face to face: now 1 
know in part; but then shall I know even as alsol am 
known.”* Strong as this language is, it must not be 
understood of an adequate knowledge; for an infinite 
being can be comprehended only by an infinite under- 
standing. The knowledge of the future state will be 
comparatively perfect, free from doubts and errors, and 
much more extensive than it is at present possible to 
acquire. Here, our progress is slow, and impeded by 
obstacles. ‘There, knowledge will be infused into the 
mind without the operose process of instruction and in- 
quiry. Here, our views are limited, and we see only 
the skirts of his glory; there, the revelation will be as 
ample as our finite faculties will permit. What the 
saints already know, will shine with new light, and 
present itself to their minds with an evidence and a 
Satisfaction which they never formerly experienced ; 
and many things will be disclosed to them, which it 
had not entered into their hearts to conceive: myste- 
ries will be explained, difficulties will be solved, and 
excellencies will rise to view in the Divine nature, of 
which no vestige was discoverable in his works. How — 
glorious will he appear, when every veil is removed, 
and he is contemplated in the fulness of his attributes ! 
The sight will be transporting, and will excite the 
highest admiration and joy. ; 

As the Almighty cannot be sought out to perfection 
by any finite mind, we do not conceive the knowledge 
of the saints in heaven to be stationary. It is possi- 
ble, indeed, that although it is now progressive, it may 
arrive at a point beyond which it is destined not to 
proceed; at least, we could not prove this supposition 
to be absurd. The soul might acquire, on its first en- 
trance into heaven, or on its re-union to the body at the 
last day, all the knowledge of which it was capable; 
and this being sufficient for its happiness, there might 
be no further expansion of its faculties. But we nat- 
urally judge of the future state by the present ; and find- 
ing that the soul. now advances from step to step, we. _ 
are led to anticipate its perpetual progression. There 
is no doubt that the will of the Creator can indefinitely 
enlarge its powers, and that, in the infinitude of his na- 
ture, there will be new discoveries to be made for ever 
and ever. In the course of an eternal duration, all the 
wonders of creation may be surveyed, however wide its 
extent, and however numerous its parts; but He, in 
comparison of whom it is as nothing, can never be fully 
understood. —_ - 

The knowledge of God in the. future state will be 
accompanied with love; for it is impossible to contem- — 
plate infinite excellence without loving it, without lov- 
ing it intensely and supremely. In this world, the 
saints prefer God to their chief joy; and there are sea- 
‘sons when their hearts go out to him with an ardour 
which no created object can excite, with vehement de- 
sire for the closest union and the most intimate fellow- 
ship. But this flame will glow more ardently in the 
pure atmosphere of heaven. Here, love struggles with 
the infirmity of the flesh, the reluctance of corrupt na- 
ture, the operations of selfishness, the opposing influ- 
ence of visible things, by which the senses and the 
imagination are so powerfully affected ; but there, free 
and unconfined, it will be concentrated upon its object 
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he fervour of his affection wi 
g occur to suspend it, or 
turn annel. God will always 
maintain the pre-eminence, and appear infinitely greater 
and better than all other beings ; and his love to other 
beings will be in perfect harmony with supreme love 
to God, will flow from this exalted source and will be 
attracted by his image, as impressed upon them in all 
its loveliness and glory. Some ancient philosophers 
imagined, that, after death, the souls of men were ab- 
sorbed by the Divine essence, from which they had 
originally emanated ; and mystics have talked of being 
identified with God, and deified in him. These are the 
dreams of ignorance, and the ravings of insanity. But 
there will be a union of the most intimate kind between 
God and the soul in the future state; such a union as is 
effected by the purest and most active mutual love ; and 
the saints will be one with him in a higher sense than 
we are able to conceive. There will not be a moment- 
ary opposition of desires and interests. They will re- 
joice in God as he is, and every power will be devoted 
to him alone. Upon him their thoughts will be con- 
stantly fixed, and in communion with him their never- 
failing joy will consist. 

‘““Whether there be prophecies, they shall fail; 
whether there be tongues, they shall cease: whether 
there be knowledge, it shall vanish away.”* But love 
never fails. * It is adapted to every condition of our 

__ nature, and constitutes its moral perfection. ‘ Now 
abideth faith, hope, love, these three: but the greatest 
of these is love.’’+ In the world to come, faith will be 
unnecessary, because its object is seen; and hope be- 
cause its object is possessed. Faith will terminate in 
vision, and hope, in enjoyment; but love will remain, 
and join all hearts in one. 

From the observations already made, the happiness 
of the saints in the celestial regions is unquestionable ; 
but for a more full illustration of it, we may consider 
that it will arise from the absence of all the causes of 
pain and sorrow, to the operation of which they are ‘at 
present exposed; from the presence of the highest 
possible good, and from the certainty of the perpetual 
possession of it. 

‘‘ There shall be no more death, neither sorrow, nor 
crying, neither shall there be any more pain, for the 
former things are passed away.”t Sin and suffering 

ee connected as cause and effect. But all the inhabi- 

tants of heaven will be sinless, and consequently will 
no longer be subjected to those sufferings which are 
now the just punishment or chastisements of their 
offences, and are necessary to check their wayward 
dispositions, and to awaken them to repentance. 

There will be no disease, or pain of body, no anxiety 

of mind, no fear, no regret, no disappointment, no un- 
satisfied wishes, no restlessness and discontent, no 
seasons of melancholy and depression, no broken friend- 
ships, no envy and jealousy, no distressing sym- 
pathies, no separation from those whom we love. 

Affliction, when it now passes over the mind, some- 

times makes deep furrows, which time d 

But there will be no trace of past s 

of the saints; no wounds still bl 
healed that a touch opens them a : mbering 
all the evils which befell them in this nary state, 
all the sad scenes which they witnessed, all the losses 

hich they sustained, all the agonies which they en- 
dared thi minds will be smooth and placid as the 
bosom of a lake when not an air breathes upon it. Re- 


slightly 


flection upon the past will serve only to heighten the 


contrast, and to give them a more lively ieling of 
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their present enjoyments. Who can ounsoite the calm 
of the heavenly regions, where no tempest blows, and 
the sound of lamentation is never heard; where no 
qualms of conscience are felt, and not’a transient 
thought disturbs the serenity of the soul; where every 
emotion and every reflection is delightful, and all with- 
They to whom death made 
this world a blank, and who went down into the grave 
mourning because they were bereaved, mourn no more, 


having found those whom they bewailed, or far better 
friends. 


those whom he does not love, have ceased to be the 


They have no will but the will of God; and 


objects of their regard. ‘God himself shall wipe 


away all tears from their eyes.’’* 


But this is not the sole cause of their felicity. They 
are not only exempt from all evil, but are put in pos- 
session of the greatest possible good; and the good is 


not the perfection of their own nature, or the re- 


sources of their enlightened and holy minds, but. God 
himself, who is their everlasting reward. The soul 


having wandered from him, finds no rest upon earth 5 
nor would it find it in heaven, if he were not there. 
The happiness of man in paradise, was the favour of 
his Maker ; and this alone will be his happiness when 
he is recovered from the effects of the fall. How could 
he be happy ina state of separation from God ? 
a tree live and flourish, when cut off from all com- 
munication with the elements which are appointed to 
nourish it ? 
would wither and die; like the vegetable creation, 
when the rain and dew of heaven are withheld. 


Can 


The rational creation, abandoned by him, 


The 
wicked will be miserable, not so much on account of 


the place to which they are consigned,—for the Divine 


favour could change a prison into a palace,—as be- 
cause they will see God afar off, being banished from 
his gracious’ presence, and separated from him by an 
impassable gulf. It is the presence of God which 
makes heaven, the asylum of the saints, the- seat of 


perfect joy. There they see him as he is, and hold 


communion with him, epee uninterrupted, and 
everlasting. Surely he 


access to it, and is able to impress such a sense of his 
love as will fill it with ineffable satisfaction. 
pleasure which we at present experience from pious 


o made the soul of man has 


The 


meditation, or from the contemplation of nature, 
and the participations of the blessings which it sup- 
plies, is referrible to him as its Author; and shows 


us that he can make the faculties of our souls, and the 


organs of our bodies, vehicles of bliss. When he-shall 
no longer withhold his hand, but pour out upon the 
objects of his favour blessings in profusion, their most 
ample desires will be gratified, and their highest ex- 
pectations surpassed. If the saints upon earth triumph, 
because they can say, ‘* The Lord is the portion of our 
inheritance ;”} how much greater will be their exulta- 
tion, when they know the full value of their portion, 
the boundless extent of their inheritance! God himself 
will be their God. He who is all fair and all good, to 
whom all perfection belongs, and of whose transcen- 
dent excellence this glorious universe is only a sha- 
dow,—he Will be theirs, and will bless them for ever ; 
he will be all in all, around them and within them, the 
light of their understandings, the joy of their hearts, 
the object of their perpetual praise. 

Let it be observed once more, that this felicity will 
be heightened by the knowledge that it is everlasting. 
In heaven there is no apprehension of evil, which dis- 
turbs our best hours upon earth, and is excited partly 
by the suggestions of conscience, and partly Ay our 
experience of the vicissitudes of human affairs. _ Here 
we ought to rejoice with trembling; and often in our 
most cheerful moments we are visited with the unwel- 
come forebodings of a change. Who can say without 
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presumption, ‘* Tomorrow shall be as this day, and 
much more abundant?’ The joys of religion ar 
equally subject to mutation as those of a tempo 1 


nature; either because the saints are not at all times 


disposed to receive them, and by the unhappy influence 

‘of unbelief they are excluded from their souls; or, be- 
cause God is pleased to suspend them for the trial of 
their faith and the chastisement of their sins. The 
state of heaven is totally different. The duration of 
all created beings is progressive, and is made up of 
moments following each other in perpetual succession ; 
but that of the saints will bring no change of cireum- 
stances, and may be compared to the duration of the 
sun and the stars, which, from age to age, are fixed in 
the same point of space, and shine with undiminished 
splendour. Eternity will then have commenced, 
which, as it flows on, carries all things along in a uni- 
form uninterrupted stream of bliss or wo. 
possibility of an end would mar the felicity of the 
righteous. It would be suspended while the question 
was asked, Will our joy last for ever? and the doubt 
implied in that question would make fear pass over the 
mind as the shadow of acloud, and dim the lustre of 
the surrounding scenery. Still more fatal would be 
the effect, if there were positive ground to suspect that 
their joy would come to anend. ‘The idea of annihila- 
tion, from which nature recoils, would be doubly ter- 
rible. Whocould bear the thought of losing life in 
its highest perfection; of closing his eyes on this 
transcendent glory to behold it. no more; of sinking 
into eternal insensibility after ages of rapturous bliss? 
But it is an eternal redemption of which Jesus Christ 
is the Author. The last change which his followers 
experience is death; or, if you will, the resurrection, 
when the separate spirits will be again embodied. 
They then enter upon a career which will never be 
finished. Ages will run on more rapidly than hours 
among mortals : but thousands of ages will take no- 
thing from their felicity. God has made them by his 
gift, what he himself is in his own nature; and. of 
them, as well as of him, it may be said, that. their 
years shall have no end. ‘* There is no night there.”’ 
«*The sun shall no more light by day; neither for 
brightness shall the moon give light unto thee: but 
the Lord shall be unto thee an everlasting light, and 
thy God thy glory. The sun shall no more go down; 
neither shall the moon withdraw itself: for the Lord 
shal] be thine everlasting light, and the days of thy 
mourning shall he ended.”* 

Whether there will be different degrees of glory in 
heaven, is a question more curious than useful. Those 
who adopt the negative allege a variety of reasons,— 
as, that all the saints are clothed with the righteousness 
of Christ, and being equal in this respect, have a title 
to an equal reward; that they all stand in the same re- 
lation to God, as his children are all the first-born, and 
will therefore receive the same inheritance; that it 
would seem an imperfection, if one of them had less 
glory than another, and the former might conceive 
something better than he actually possessed, and be 
disturbed by an anxious desire for it; that our Saviour 
has promised to all a kingdom, and has said that they 
shall all shine forth as the sun; and that, while we 
speak of a difference among them, we use words to 
which no distinct meaning can be annexed, as it is 
granted that all will be perfect. Those who adopt the 
positive side of the question, appeal to the different de- 
grees of grace in this world, from which they infer that 
there will be different degrees of glory in the next. 
They grant that all saints will be perfectly happy, but 
compare them to vessels of different sizes, which are 
all full, although some contain a greater quantity than 
others; and they support themselves by several pas- 
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‘sages of Scripture, as the parable of the talents,* in 


which the servaits are recompensed according to their 
diligence ; the declaration of Paul, that ‘* he who sow- 
eth sparingly shill reap also sparingly; and he who 
soweth hoon, shall reap also bountifully ;”+ and 
of Daniel, that “they that be wise shall shine as the 
brightness of a firmament; and they that turn many 
to righteousness, as the stars for ever and ever.’*t With 
respect to the = passage, the supposed difference in 


the degree of splendour must be considered as imagi- 
nary, till itis shown what is meant by the “ brightness 
of the firmament,’’ and that it is inferior to the bright- 
ness of the stars; and till it be proved that something 
more is intended, than simply to convey, by a variety 
of phrase, the general idea of glory. The passage in 
the Epistle to the Corinthians, which says that one 
star differs “from another in glory,’’|| has been also 
quoted imfavour of this opinion, by those who attended 
to the sound, without thinking of the sense. Any in- 
telliyent person who reads the passage, will perceive 
that the Apostle is speaking of a totally different sub- 


ject,—the difference between the present and the future 


bodies of the saints; and is illustrating it by the dif- 
ferent appearances which matter assumes in the plastic 
hands of the Almighty. 

It is of no consequence what view you take of the 
question; and to discuss it either here or elsewhere, 
would serve no valuable purpose. The prize proposed 
to all is of incalculable value, and is worthy of the 
highest efforts which are made to obtain it. Whether 
the final allotment of the saints shall be equal or un- 
equal, they will all be content, and will all rejoice with 
joy unspeakable. al 
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LECTURE LXXXIV. 


ON THE EXTERNAL MEANS OF GRACE.—THE 
WORD OF GOD. 


External Means of Grace Necessary to all but Infants —The 
Word of God the Earliest and Principal Means.—Division 
of the Word into the Law and the Gespel.—Different Senses 
of the term Gospel.——Its Proper Meaning as Distinguished 


from the Law.—-The Gospel not a New Law of Grace.—Its 
Efficacy as a Means. 


ah 

In the preceding lectures, we have surveyed the 
scheme of redemption in its contrivance, its execution, 
and its application. Originating in the love of God be- 
fore the world began, it was carried into effect by the 
mission and death of his Son; and its blessings are 
communicated to us by the agency of his Spirit. In 
this wonderful economy all the persons of the Godhead 
are concerned, and each performs his appropriate part. 
It is the work of God alone; and, in one view, resem- 
bles the creation of the universe, in which he had no 
assistant, and accomplished all things by the immedi- 
ate exertion of his power. But in another view, it may 


‘be compared to the work of providence, in which he is 


the great Agent, but his designs are carried on by the 
instrumentality of means; by second causes, physical 
and moral ; by the laws of gravitation, and motion, and 
ane the activity of men, and the ministry of 


angels. 


In considering the external means which he employs 
for the salvation of those whom his Son died to re- 


deem, we must direct our attention in the first place to 
his Word, in which his will is revealed, and by which 
the intellectual and moral powers of man abi wal 
in subservience to his purpose ; for God deals with hi 

in religion as a rational being. The effect must be as- 
cribed to his power, acting upon the soul in a manner 
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unknown to us: butin ordinary cases it does not oper- 
ate immediately. I say in ordinary cases, because we 


must except from this rule infants, who being born in 


sin, need to be regenerated as well as adults, but are 
not the proper subjects of t rocess by which the lat- 
ter are renewed. Of the change which they undergo 
we can form no idea, as it is not accompanied with any 
external effects by which it might be distinguished, not 
even by a new train of thoughts, and volitions, and 
affections, of which they are incapable; but whatever 
it is, itis produced without means, by the direct agency 
of the Spirit. In this case means are excluded, because 
they cannot be used; for infants, not being yet moral 
agents, are nat the proper subjects of conviction, illu- 
mination, and conversion, in the established sense of 
the terms. In the economy of grace, as well as in that 
of nature, divine wisdom connects variety with regu- 
larity, and changes its modes of procedure according 
to circumstances ; being equally wonderful in deviating 
from its general laws as in adhering to them. 

The exclusion of means, as far as we know, is con- 
fined to infants. We have no reason to think that men 
are sometimes illuminated by inspiration, and that good 
impressions are made upon their minds independently 
of any external cause. It has been supposed, indeed, 
that God may make known his will, and communicate 
the benefits of redemption to pious heathens, without 
his word and ordinances. Who those heathens are 
t may be called pious, without an abuse of the term, 
I do not understand ; nor could any man, whose notions 

iety were formed upon Scripture and sound reason, 
nd them out; and till it is proved that there are 
ersons, we may save ourselves the trouble of in- 
quiring how they will be disposed of; but every thing 
that is said concerning the possibility of a revelation to 
them, without the word, written or preached, is a gra- 
tuitous assumption, and besides, appears to be at vari- 
ance with revelation itself: ‘* Whosoever shall cal] 
upon the name of the Lord, shall be saved. How then 
shall they call on him in whom they have not believ- 
ed? and how shall they believe in him of whom they 
have not heard? and how shall they hear without a 
preacher? and how shall they preach except they be 
sent? as it is written, How beautiful are the feet of 
them that preach the gospel of peace, and bring glad 
tidings of good things! So, then, faith cometh by 
hearing, and hearing by the word of God.”’* These 
words comprehend all that we are authorized to be- 
lieve on this subject; that salvation is connected in 
Divine constitution with the means of grace; and 
that, without these, the end is not to be expected. If 
God ever sets aside this constitution in particular 
cases, he has not told us of it; and to affirm that he 
does so, is downright presumption. _ 

From the beginning, the application of redemption 
has been conducted by external means, or by the reve- 
lation of the will of God, and ordinances founded upon 
that revelation. Immediately after the fall, God was 
pleased to make known his purpose of grace to our 
first parents not by a direct address, but by conveying 
a notice of it in the threatening pronounced upon the 
serpent who had deceived them. As the threatening, 


while it foreboded evil to him, betokened good em, 
it had in this respect the nature of a promise as 
therefore been so called. It is not to d, 
however, that this is all the information w as 
given them concerning the Redeemer. Something 


more explicit and ample was necessary to relieve their 
minds from the fears of guilt, and to direct them in 

e new aysten of worship adapted to their ciream- 
stances ; of which sacrifices were an important part. 
Of the additional intimations which might be made to 
the patriarchs, the Scriptures have given onlya partial 
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account; but partly by tradition, and partly by occa- 
sional communications, the knowledge of Divine mer- 
y, and the future Saviour, was maintained til] ‘the 
days of Moses, who flourished fifteen hundred years 
before the Christian era. But although, between him 
and Adam, there was a long interval of two thousand 
and five hundred years, the intermediate steps were 
few, in consequence of the longevity of the early in- 
habitants of the world. From the creation to the 
present moment, there have not been an. hundred and 
fifty individuals in a line; from the creation to- Moses, 
there were not twenty. Hence it appears, that, with- 
out new revelations to revive and enlarge the original 
revelation, the communication made to our first parents, 
which, concise as it was, could be easily remembered, 
might have been transmitted pure and entire to the 
lawgiver of the Jews, by whom it was committed t 
writing. re 
Revelation was greatly enlarged by the ministry of 
Moses, and additions were made to it till the days of 
Malachi, when the canon of the Old Testament was 


completed. After a long interval, the Baptist appear- 


ed, to prepare the way for our Saviour; who, being in 
the bosom of the Father, and acquainted with his 
counsels, declared him to the world, and empowered 
his disciples to perfect revelation by their writings, 
which were composed under the direction and assis- 
tance of his Spirit. The whole Scriptures are deliv- 
ered to us as the rule of our faith and obedience, and 
are the instrument which God employs for the conver- 
sion of sinners, and the advancement of the divine 
life in their souls. They are the light which conducts 
them to the Saviour, and guides them in the way of 
Salvation. This important office we assign to the 
whole, and not exclusively to a part, on the authority 
of the Apostle Paul; who, having said concerning 
Timothy, that ‘ from a child he had known the Holy 
Scriptures, which were able to make him wise unto 
salvation through faith which is in Christ Jesus,” 
adds, * All Scripture is given by inspiration of God, 
and is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for corree- 
tion, for instruction in righteousness; that the man of 
God may be perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all 
good works.”* The Word is the principal means 
which God has appointed for the application of re- 
demption. ‘There are indeed other religious institu- 
tions; but as they are founded on the Word, so, as 
far as they contribute to accomplish this end, their 
efficacy is derived from it. Prayer is an eminent 
means of obtaining spiritual blessings; but the direc- 
tory of prayer is the Word, from which alone we learn 
what blessings we should ask, and what are the 
grounds on whieh we may hope for success. The 
sacraments also are means of salvation; but they 
would be unintelligible, unless their design, and the 
import of the symbols and actions, had been explain- 
ed; and we should have no encouragement to use 
them, if we had not been assured that they are seals 
of the new covenant, and the Holy Spirit had been 
promised to render them effectual. 

The word of God consists of many Lee gree 
doctrines, promises, threatenings, reproofs, exhorta- 
tions. I shall perhaps speak of these particularly 


afterwards; but, in the mean time I observe, there is 


not one of them which is not conducive to the great 
design of saving the soul. There are two great divis- 
ions of the word of God, which have been made by 
Theologians, and which, as they have a foundation in 
the word itself, are entitled to particular attention. 
These are, the Law and the Gospel. I shall begin 
with the latter, and in the first place, inquire what is 
the import of the term. 

The word Gospel, is used in our language to ex- 
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pres: the Grock word wzzVer0r Which signifies good 
news. Without losing this idea it admits of different 
applications, and is employed in a more general, or in 
a More restricted sense... A. ~ 2 Fe. oi 
First, It signifies the history. of Christ; and, ac- 
cordingly, is the title-prefixed to-each of the four nar- 
ratives of his birth, doctrine, miracles, death, resur- 
rection, and ascension, which were composed by Mat- 
thew, Mark, Luke, and John. These received this 


name ata very early period, and it is retained in all 


Christian~ churches.. Sometimes. they were called 
Memoirs of -Christ; but this designation does not 
“seem to have been ever generally adopted. The other 
was suggested, not only by the nature. of the narra- 
tives, which contain the best news that ever reached 
~ the ears of men, butby one of the inspired. writers 
who has: prefixed it. to his account. of our Saviour; 
namely Mark, who: commences: with these words, 
“Phe beginning of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, the 
Son of God.’ This is evidently the title of his book, 
as the words of Matthew, ‘The book of the gener- 
ation of Jesus Christ,” are the title of the subjoined 
genealogy. Mark calls his narrative a Gospel, and 
by his authority the same name is given to the com- 
positions of the other Evangelists. 
~ Secondly, The'-Gospel signifies the Christian reve- 
lation, or the system of doctrines, ordinances, and 
laws, which Jesus: Christ: has delivered to us, and 
which is justly called good news; heeause the great 
subject of which it treats is salvation, and the design 
of all its subordinate parts is to conduct us to the en- 
joyment of it. ‘This is its meaning in the commission 


which he gave to his Apostles, “to go into all the’ 


world, and preach the Gospel to every creature.’’* 
They were sent, not merely to proclaim pardon and 
eternal life through him, but to instruct men in all 
the details of his religion; as is plain from the paral- 
lel passage in Matthew, “Go ye, therefore, and teach 
all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost; teaching them 
to observe all things whatsoever I have commanded 
you.”{ The same extensive sense is given to the 
word, when Paul says, that “God shall judge the 
secrets of men by Jesus Christ, according to my Gos- 
~pel;’’t meaning, either that the future judgment is 
announced by the Gospel which he preached, or that 
- the Gospel is the rule by which those who have lived 
under the dispensation of it will be judged. In both 
cases, the Gospel comprehends more than a revelation 
and promise of salvation through Christ... If you read 
the Seriptures attentively, you will find that there are 
many passages which require to be interpreted in this: 
liberal manner.. According to this view, the Gospel 
- contains, not only doctrines and promises, but also 
precepts and threatenings. This is generally acknow]- 
edged; and, at the same time, a strange inconsistency 
may be observed in the conduct of some men. While 
they cannot deny that the Gospel signifies the whole 
“justitute of Jesus Christ, they will not allow you to 
speak of itas such, and without Sern ge chatge you 
with heresy, if. your language deviate a hairs-breadth 
from their arbitrary standard. There is another and 
yestricted sense of the Gospel, which will be after- 
wards considered, according to which youmust always 
regulate your phraseology. It has no commands or 
threatenings; and therefore, to mention the precepts of 
the Gospel, is to betray your ignorance, to corrupt the 
‘truth, and to turn the new covenant into a covenant of 
works.—But, with the leave of those zealots, we might. 
remind them that they are now retracting what they 
formerly granted, and binding us to one view of a sub- 
ject, after their own acknowledoment that-it admits of 
more views than one. “The Gospel largely taken has, 
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and strictly taken has-not, precepts.. Speaking of it 
“Inthe Jatter sense, I shculd err if I said that it had 
Precepts; and speaking of it in. the former, Lshould 
equally err if I said: that it had not precepts.” None 
bat Antinomians will deny that the religion of Christ 
comprehends a law to be obeyed, aswell as doctrines 
to be believed. Ifthe phrase, precepts of the Gospel, 
has been improperly used,-that is not a reason whiy it 
should be condemned, since it expresses a scriptural 
truth, but a reason why it should be used cautiously, 
-and in such a manner.as not to mislead. Let us study, 
with all possible care, to be orthodox in sentiments and 
language ; but let us remember, that when we go be- 
yond Scripture, we fall into the heterodoxy which we 
are solicitous to avoid. When the Apostle Peul 
speaks of the Gospel, he is carefu) to remind us that, 
while it manifests: the Grace of God, it also iacul- 
cates the duties of morality ; ‘* The grace of God that 
‘bringeth salvation hath appeared to all men, teaching 
us that, denying ungodliness and worldly lusts, we 
should live soberly, righteously, and. godly, in’ this 
present world.’’* Ee 
In the third place, The Gospel signifies the revela- 
tion of the grace and merey of God to. sinners, or the 
joyful tidings of salvation through Christ. In this 
view, 1€ answers exactly to its name, nothing being 
proclaimed by it but what is good news to our faHen 
and guilty races; and it is when the Gospel is thus 
limited, that it-is distinguished by Divines from the 
; Law, considered net only-as a covenant of works, but 
even as a rule of life. That this is sometimes the 
meaniny of the word, althongh not so often as soine 
may imagine, is evident from the following passages. 
“The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he hath 
anointed me to preach the gospel to the pour; he hath 
sent me to heal the broken-hearted, to preach deliv- 
erance to the captives, and recovering of sight to. the 
blind, to set at liberty them that are bruised, to preach 
the acceptable year of the Lord.?7. I am not 
ashamed of the Gospel of Christ, for it is the power 
of God unto salvation, fo every one that believeth, to 
the Jew first, and also to the Greek. For therein is 
the righteousness of God revealed from faith to faith ; 
as it is written, The just shall live by faith.”’+. In the 
first passage, the gospel offers pardon, liberty, and 
consolation to sinners ; and in the second, it exhibits the 
righteousness of Christ as the foundation of their hope. 
The word oecurs in the same sense when the Scriptures 
speak of testifying ‘the gospel of the grace of God,’’|| 
and of the ‘light-of the glorious gospel shining into 
the mind ;’*§ and when Paul says, **} marvel that ye 
are so soon removed from him that called you into the 
grace of Christ, unto another gospel ;’'4 designating 
that as the Gospel which reveals grace in the free justi- 
fication. of sinners, in opposition to the doctrine which 
suspends this blessing upon our personal obedience, 

_ First, The Gospel, strictly understood, comprehends 
the peculiar doctrines of Christianity, and the gracious 
declarations founded upon them. It is the Gospel 
which informs us, that in relation to us God is love; 
‘that he thought upon us from eternity, and purposed 
‘to save us from destruction and to restore us to hap- 
piness ; that with this view he appointed his ‘only-be- 
‘gotten Son to be our Saviour, and entered into a 
covenant with him, by performing the condition of 
which, he should obtain all blessings for his people ; 
that in the fulness of time, he sent him into the world 
to be the messenger of his mercy, laid our sins upon 
him, and exacted an atonement for them; that in e 


and is ready to receive us into favour; that he has also 
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sanctify our souls; and that pardon, grace, comfort, 
and eternal life, are given freely to those who believe. 
It is evident, that these doctrines and declarations may 
be justly called ‘ good tidings of great joy.”’ Nothing 
can be more acceptable news to a sinner, who is sen- 
sible of his guilt, and alarmed at the consequences ; 
nothing can be more consoling than to hear that the 
God whom he has offended is reconciled, and that he 
shall find a refuge from his justice in the arms of 
his mercy. You will observe that in these declara- 
tions and doctrines God appears working out salva- 
tion for us, without our assistance or interference ; 
and that he appears solely in the character of the God 
of grace, his justice being appeased, and opposing no 
obstacle to the emanation of his love. 

Secondly, The Gospel strictly taken, comprehends 
the great and precious promises. ‘This is the cov- 
enant that I will make with the house of Israel; after 
those days, saith the Lord, I will put my laws into 
their mind, and write them in their hearts; and I will 
be to them a God, and they shall be to me a people: 
and they shall not teach every man his neighbour, and 
every man his brother, saying, Know the Lord; for all 
shall know me, from the least to the greatest. For I 
will be merciful to their unrighteousness, and their 
sins and their iniquities will | remember no more.’’* 
To these we may add the promises of assistance, con- 
solation, protection, deliverance, and eternal life. They 
all breathe love. They are all expressive of the good 
will of God towards men. They exhibit under various 
aspects, his grace accommodated to our necessities. 
They bless us at present, and give the hope of blessed- 
ness hereafter. It should also be considered, that the 
promises are free in this sense, that nothing is required 
but that we should embrace them; and that if a cer- 
tain state of mind must precede the performance of 
some promises, which in this view may be considered 
as conditional, it is produced in us by the grace which 
is held out to us in others. 

Thirdly, The Gospel strictly taken, comprehends 
the free offer of Christ and salvation. As God gave 
him in his incarnation and mission, so he still gives 
him to all in the gospel; that is, he exhibits him as a 
Saviour, and authorizes sinners to believe in him. 
There is no exception made of persons on account of 
their country, their parentage, their profession, their 
rank in society, or even on account of the number and 
degree of their sins. Every descendant of Adam is at 
liberty to claim an interest in the common salvation, 
the most illiterate, the meanest, the most unworthy. 
All are made welcome to Christ, both by himself and 
by his Father. ‘My Father giveth you the true 
bread from heaven. For the bread of God is he which 
cometh down from heaven, and giveth life unto the 
world.” ‘* Come unto me, all ye that labour and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest.”t The uni- 
versality of the offer is a proof of its freeness ; which 
is further manifest from the consideration that no con- 
ditions are prescribed, no equivalent is demanded, 
nothing is required, but our acceptance of the gift. 
“‘ Ho! every one that thirsteth, come ye to the waters, and 
he that hath no money ; come ye, buy, and eat; yea come, 
buy wine and milk without money and without price.” || 
God appears in the character of a generous benefactor, 
who gives all and receives nothing in return, except such 
expressions of our gratitude as are prompted by his own 
Spirit. 

Naatlys The Gospel strictly taken, comprehends the 
earnest and affectionate invitations addressed to sin- 
ners. Some of these have been quoted. The Bible 
is full of them, and we find them alone or intermixed 
with other subjects. ‘*Unto you, O men, I eall; and 
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my voice is to the sons of men.”** The object of them 
is to persuade men to accept the gift which God presents 
to them, to awaken their attention, excite their affec- 
tions, to make them perceive and feel that it is their 
interest and their duty to comply. So far as they 
have the nature of commands, or constitute a moral 
obligation upon those to whom they are addressed, 
they do not belong to the gospel in the strict sense 
in which the term is at present used; but, as ex- 
pressive of God’s regard to sinners, and of the sin- 
cerity of his desire for their salvation, they are a part 
of the gospel, and an amiable display of its grace. 

The design of thus accurately defining the Gospel, 
is not to distinguish words but things, to fix the bound- 
aries of the two great divisions of the word of God, 
and to guard against the danger of confounding them 
together. It may happen that a person who clearly 
perceives the difference of the tliings, does not with 
equal care distinguish them in words; or that, know- 
ing that the revelation of Jesus Christ contains doc- 
trines of grace and free promises, and that these con- 
stitute a different class from its precepts, does not as- 
sign a distinct name to each, but sums them all up 
under the general denomination of the gospel. Shall 
we therefore condemn him as ignorant, and a corrupter 
of the truth ? There are persons who make no seruple 
to do so, not knowing that they at the same time pro- 
nounce a sweeping sentence upon the Church of God, 
from the earliest times down to a very recent date. 
Our modern definitions were little known, I believe, 
till the Reformation; and those who lived before it, 
back to a very remote period, expressed themselves on 
this subject in language which seems to us to be loose; 
yet we are not to suppose, that til] a century or two 
ago, no Christian understood the Gospel, properly so 
called, and that all were in an error with respect to 
the true nature of the dispensation of grace. Let us 
retain our more correct phraseology; but let us re- 
member that things are of more importance than words, 
and not hastily make a man an offender for a word, 
whose views are perhaps as scriptural as our own, 

There are however some modes of expression which 
should not be passed over without animadversion, be- 
cause they evidently are founded in mistaken views 
of the subject, and mix things together which ought 
not tobe confounded. There are many who represent 
the gospel as a new law of grace. It is a law, they 
say, because it prescribes certain duties to be performed 
by us, as the condition of salvation; and it is a law of 
grace, because the condition is comparatively easy, 
faith and sincere obedience being accepted, instead of 
the perfect obedience which the first covenant required. 
I had occasion formerly to speak of this system, and to 
show that it is contrary to Scripture ; and I now refer- 
to it, not with a view to refutation, but to lay before you. 
an instance in which gross ignorance of the gospel is be- 
trayed. Those who teach this system, preach another 
gospel, that new gospel against which Paul declaims 
with so much vehemence in his Epistle to the Galatians. 
It is plain ‘hagas Galatians had not renounced Chris- 
tianity, but that they had been tempted, or at least some 
of them, by false teachers, to conjoin their own works 
with faith, as the ground of their acceptance, exactly 
according to the plan of Neonomians. | Now, observe. 
what he says of them: ‘ Christ is become of no effect 
unto you, whosoever of you are justified by the law; 
ye are fallen from grace.”+ They had fallen from - 
grace, or abandoned the gospel while they professed 
to adhere to it, by embracing a doctrine which was not 
the gospel. The gospel is corrupted by every attempt 
to introduce works, either as the sole or the eoncomit- 
ant cause of our justification; by representing faith as 
effectual to justify us, because it produces good works ; 
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_by teaching that any personal qualifications are requi- 
site to recommend us to the favour of God; by resting 
our right to Christ, or our warrant to believe in him, 
upon certain previous exercises and affections of our 
minds; by proposing any foundation of hope but his 
atonement and obedience. By these expedients, you 
convert the gospel, which is a pure declaration and 
offer of grace, into a law which prescribes duties and 
rewards them. ‘The gospel indeed is sometimes re- 
presented as a law, the law which has come out of 
Zion, the law of faith ;* but in those cases a law sig- 
nifies simply the will of a superior, a declaration of 
the will of God; or the designation is given to the 
gospel in its more enlarged sense, according to which 
it contains precepts as well as promises, and in par- 
ticular, requires faith as the means which God has ap- 
pointed for giving an interest in the offered salvation. 
{tis on this account that faith is sometimes described 
as obedience; for example, when the gospel is said 
to be preached to all nations ‘for the obedience of 
faith ;” when the Apostle remarks concerning the 
Jews, that ‘they had not all obeyed the gospel,’ and 
when he says of our Saviour, that “‘ being made per- 
fect, he became the author of eternal salvation unto all 
«them that obey him.’’} | j ; 

To sum up what has been said, in the words of a 
celebrated foreign Divine, ‘If we take the Gospel in 
a strict sense, as consisting of mere promises, or an 
absolute exhibition of salvation in Christ, then it proper- 
ly prescribes no duty, exacts nothing, orders nothing, 
not even this,—believe, trust, hope in the Lord; but 
it relates, tells, signifies to us what God promises in 
Christ, what he wills to do, and is about to do.. Every 
prescription of duty pertains to the law; and this must 
be held, if we would with constancy maintain, with 
all the Reformed, the perfection of the law, as contain- 
ing all virtues, and all the duties of holiness. But the 
law, accommodated to the covenant of grace, and, ac- 
cording to it, written on the hearts of the elect, com- 
mands us to embrace all those things which are pro- 
posed in the Gospel with unfeigned faith, and to regu- 
late our life suitably to its grace. When God, there- 
fore, promises, in the covenant of grace, to the elect 
sinner, faith, repentance, and consequently eternal life ; 
the law, the obligation of which can never be dissolv- 
ed, and which extends to every duty, binds the man to 
assent to that truth; to set a high value upon those 
promises; to desire them earnestly ; to seek them and 
embrace them. Moreover, since the admirable provi- 
dence of God has disposed the promises in such an 
order that faith and repentance precede, salvation fol- 
lows, a man is bound by the same law to approve and 
love this arrangement, and to expect salvation in no 
other way. He who accepts the promises of the cove- 
nant in the order in which they are proposed, binds 
himself by that acceptance, first to perform the duties 
contained in prior promises, before he can hope to 
come to the enjoyment of those which are posterior. 
In this respect the covenant is mutual. God proposes 
his promises in the Gospel in a certain Order, Man is 
bound by the force of the law, acting in subservience 
to the covenant of grace, to embrace the promises in 
that order. While faith does so, the believer binds 
himself at the same time to the study of a new life, 
before he can expect a happy life; and in this manner 
the convention is on both sides.” +. 

Thus it appears that, when we understand the word 
Gospel in what is conceived to be its proper sense, it 
does not enjoin, but merely declares and promises. 
Even those precepts which may be peculiarly called 
evangelical, do not belong to it; as, to believe, to re- 
pent, to hope for salvation; and they can be called 
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evangelical only on account of their object, which is 
the grace of God revealed and offered in the Gospel. 
In truth, they emanate from the law. It follows that, 
when a minister inculeates these and other duties, he 
preaches the law; and then only preaches the Gospel. 
according to this definition of it, when he proclaims the 
love of God in Christ, and the blessings and privileges 
of believers. But Ihave shown you that the Gospe! 
has a more extensive meaning ; and consequently, that 
we may be said to preach the Gospel, when we ineul- 
cate the institutions and laws of Christ upon evangeli- 
cal principles. 

Every part of the word of God, as we have already . 
remarked, is subservient to the application of redemp- 
tion, but this office belongs in a particular manner to 
the Gospel, which is the only means of beginning the 
work in the soul, and holds the principal place in car- 
rying iton. Every faithful minister, therefore, will 
preach it; not only because it is his duty to declare all 
the counsel of God, but because he knows that upon 
a faithful exhibition of the Gospel depends the success 
of his labours. It will not be the sole subject of his 
discourses; but he will give it the pre-eminence to 
which itis entitled ; like Paul, who said to the Corinth- 
ians, ‘I determined not to know any thing among you, 
save Jesus Christ, and him crucified ;’’* and he will 
teach all the other part of Divine truth in connexion 
with it. 

First, It is by the Gospel that men are converted. 
From their state of insensibility and security, they may 
be raised by the doctrine of the Jaw; but it is the Gos- 
pel alone which will turn them from sin to God. Mere 
terror would drive them, if possible, farther from God ; 
while it increased their fear, it would increase their 
hatred, and create such a desire as our first parents felt, 
to retire from his presence, and to conceal themselves 
from his eyes. Nothing wil! prevail upona man, con- 
scious of guilt, and dreading deserved punishment, to 
draw near to his offended Creator, but the assurance 
that he is disposed to be merciful, that something effect- 
ual has been done to appease his anger, and that he will 
receive and pardon those who, in sincerity, supplicate 
his favour. Such an assurance is obtained only by the 
Gospel, which makes known his gracious design, and 
points to the atonement of Christ, whieh has reconciled 
the exercise of his mercy with the claims of his jus- 
tice. Hence it is evident that the Gospel, considered 
simply as a moral means, and independently of the 
Divine constitution, which has connected the influ- 
ences of the Spirit with the preaching of it, possesses 
a fitness, an adaptation to the end proposed, which is 
not. to be found in any other part of the Word. The 
character of God, notwithstanding its intrinsic excel- 
lence, will appear repulsive to the transgressors of his 
law, unless there be added to it the amiableness and 
the attractions which it derives from the mediation of 
Christ. Accordingly, the Gospel has, in every age. 
proved the power of God unto salvation. It was by 
the preaching of it that three thousand were converted 
on the day of Pentecost, and myriads were afterwards 
induced to renounce Judaism and heathenism, and to 
embrace the religion of Christ with the full consent of 
their hearts. By the same doctrine the great spiritual 
revolution was effected at the Reformation. Men, in- 
deed, had long perceived some of the corruptions and 
abuses of the Church of Rome; and when the light of 
Divine truth began to.shine, they saw them more fully 
and distinctly ; but what had the most powerful effect 
of all, was the doctrine of the cross, the offer of salva- 
tion, without the intercession of saints, and without 
penance and the merit of good works, through the 
atoning blood and vicarious obedience of the Redeemer. 
When the Moravians established themselves in Green- 
IE 
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land, they endeavoured to reclaim the rude nations of 
that inhospitable region from idolatry and superstition, 
by teaching the doctrines of natural religion ; but they 
laboured for several years, without exciting attention, 
or gaining a single convert. As soon, however, as they 
changed their system, and began to preach Christ eru- 
cified, the poor savages listened with wonder, eagerly 
inquired whether what they now heard was true, and 
believing with the heart, were baptized. For a long 
period a Chureh has flourished in that frozen clime, and 
the dreary desert has been enlivened by the songs of 
salvation. It is still by the same doctrine that the hu- 
man heart is impressed. The preaching of the law, or 
of morality, without the Gospel, is a cold and unprofit- 
able exercise; and what every man who knows the 
truth must have expected @ prior?, is realized in expe- 
rience. Virtue is disregarded, and vice is practised, 
by those in whose ears lessons of duty are sounded 
from Sabbath to Sabbath. Astonishment has been 
sometimes expressed, that such preaching should prove 
totally useless, while the preaching of salvation by 
grace, which in the opinion of the disputers of this 
world, tends to licentiousness, should produce a quite 
contrary effect. But there is no cause for such aston- 
ishment. Every man who calmly considers the nature 
of the Gospel, will perceive that it is calculated to ex- 
cite love to God, and to engage our active powers in his 
service; and every man who understands his Bible, 
knows that it is this doctrine alone which God. has 
promised to accompany with his blessing. 

Secondly, It is by the Gospel that peace of con- 
science is obtained, It is ealled the Gospel of peace, 
because it brings tidings to us of the reconciliation 
effected between God and men by the blood of Christ; 
and when believed, it dispels our fears, and enables us 
to look up to him with confidence. Men may talk of 
peace of mind to be procured by the performance of 
their duty, of the calm recollections of virtue, and the 
serenity which they diffuse over the soul ; but their ig- 

_norance and insensibility are truly pitiable. If they 
knew their duty, they would feel that they could not 
perform it so perfectly as to satisfy the demands of an 
enlightened conscience, and that their best works are 
attended with such defects as might be made the ground 
of their condemnation at the tribunal of the Omniscient. 
it is his voice alone which stills the tumalt of the soul. 
How would it be agitated by the sense of past and 

resent sins, if it had no other refuge than it may find 
in itself! When conscious of innumerable transgres- 
sions and infirmities, and condemned by its own impar- 
tia] sentence, it is relieved solely by a view of the 
atonement, and the promise of pardon. It will be found, 
I presvine that the state of a person’s mind is regula- 
ted by his views of the Gospel. Those who mingle 
faith and works together, cannot rise to the confidence 
of hope but by the aid of presumption ; and if their con- 
sciences are in any degree faithful, they must be liable 
to be disturbed and alarmed by every failure. But when 
a Christian steadfastly contemplates the propitiatory 
sacrifice of Christ, and the evidence that it was perfect- 
ly acceptable to his Father, he enjoys peace, notwith- 
standing his feeling of utter unworthiness; peace which 
nothing can interrupt, but the suspension of his faith: 
** Being juctified by faith, we have peace with God, 
through our Lord Jesus Christ.’’* 

Thirdly, It is from the Gospel that the consolation 
of Christians flows. Ask them, what soothes their sor- 


row, sustains their patience, brightens their hopes, and | 


cheers their lonely hours, and they refer to some doc- 
trine or promise of the Gospel. The view which it 
gives of the character of God is consoling; for it ex 
hibits him as wise, affectionate, faithful, and constant 
in his love as a Father, in whose hands they may trust 
saichatneaa ise oe 
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their best and dearest interests, and of whose attention 
and regard they are never permitted to doubt. —In con- 
nexion with this view is the equally comfortable one 
which it gives of his dispensations. Our fearful and 
foreboding minds are apt to suspect evil in adverse 
events, to see tokens of wrath in the surrounding scene, 
to apprehend the most alarming consequences, to think 
that we are abandoned for ever. But the Gospel sheds 
light upon the darkest events; and, although it does 
not explain every difficulty, and substitute knowledge 
in the room of faith, yet it enables us to anticipate with 
confidence a glorious and happy result, for it assures us 
that the reign of God is the reign of love. In one word, 
the great remedy for the pains and disappointments of 
the present life, is the hope of a better. Reason spec- 
ulates about it, and nature desires immortality ; but the 
Gospel reveals it, and gives the certain hope that our 
future existence will be happy. Its promises are our 
charter to the heavenly inheritance, which is rendered 
valid and unalterable by the death and resurrection of 
Christ. 

Lastly, Itis the Gospel alone which purifies the 
heart. I have already remarked that experience has 
proved, and is daily proving, the preaching of moral- 
ity without the Gospel to be fruitless labour. The 
Gospel alone gives such views of the character, and 
dispensations, and designs of God, as will make a 
lasting impression upon that part of our constitution 
which is the seat. of holiness; namely, the heart, or 
the affections and active principles of our nature, If 
love is the fulfilling of the law, obedience will be 
best secured by that system which is best adapted to 
inspire love. The outcry which has been raised 
against the doctrine of salvation by. grace, is often 
sounding in our ears; and you know that such repre- 
sentations have been given of its tendency and conse- 
quences as might lead us to believe, that licentious- 
ness must abound wherever it is embraced ; or, if facts 
extort an acknowledgment that such is not always 
the effect, it is insinuated, either that the holiness of 
its abettors is hypocritical, or that it is owing to some 
accidental cause, which counteracts the influence of 
their creed. Nothing, it is pretended, is so effectual 
to secure obedience, as to suspend our hope of eternal 
life upon it. This is to make religion a calculation of 
interest, so that they alone will attend to its injune- 
tions who prefer the happiness of the world to come, 
to the pleasures of sin. But, if there should be per- 
sons who prefer the pleasures of sin because they are 
present, to the happiness of heaven which is future, 
this scheme can do nothing for them. It has no other 
expedient by which it might prevail upon them to 
make a wiser choice. We know that there are many in 
whose eyes earthly pleasures possess superior attrac- 
tions, and have so completely gained the ascendeney, 
that the strongest arguments can produce no change 
of inclination; and hence it appears, that this plan, 
which depends for its success upon an accurate com- 
parison, and a fair estimate of consequences, is, in 
their ease, an™airy speculation. In this, as in every 
other instance, the. foolishness of God is wiser than~ 
men. The Gospel, by inspiring the love of God, _ 
creates the love of holiness, from which obedience 
flows spontaneously, and does not wait till it is ex- 
torted by the consideration of interest. It thus gives” 
a charm to obedience, infuses into it a feeling of de- 
light, and ensures our perseverance; for the pleasures. 
of sin will not, for any length of time, draw the 
Christian aside from a course of life in-which he has~ 
experienced greater happiness than they could ever 
impart. The question is not, whether he shall consent — 
to suffer for a time, in the hope of a recompense here- 
after; but whether he shall make a present sacrifice, 
which no sublunary gain could compensate ; whether 
he shall forsake the fountain of living water, and hew 
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out to himself a broken cistern which can hold no 
water. As no holiness is genuine but that which 
springs from the faith af the Gospel, so no other is 
steady in its principle, and will stand the test of 
temptation. They alone will serve God with fidelity, 
who look upon him as their lather, and confide in the 
promises of assistance and acceptance ; and they alone 
will follow Christ through good report and bad report, 
_who feel the constraining influence of his love. 
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On Preaching the Gospel.—The Law as distinguished from the 
Gospel.—lts use in awakening Sinners and as a rule of life 
to Behevers.—Connexion of the Law and Gospel as means 
of Salvation.—Use of the other. portions of Scripture.—— 
Observations on the Reading and Preaching of the Word.— 
Necessity of the accompaniment of the Spirit. 


In the preceding lecture, I endeavoured to ascertain 
the various senses which the word Gospel bears in 
Scripture. It has appeared that, besides being the 
title of the four inspired narratives of our Saviour, 
and being used also to denote the whole revelation 
which was published to the world by him and _ his 
Apostles, it is sometimes restricted to that part of it 
which contains the doctrines of grace, and the prom- 
ises of salvation. It is contrary to Scripture itself to 
call this alone the Gospel, as this name belongs to the 
whole Christian system; but ‘this is exclusively its 
meaning when we speak of the Gospel as distinguish- 
ed from the Law. 

It is of importance to be accurate in our language 
on this subject; but it is still more important to be 
aceurate in our ideas. Much confusion prevails, not 
only among private Christians, whose mistakes can 
be accounted for from want of instruction or from the 
neglect of inquiry, but also among those who, being 
appointed teachers of others in faith and verity, prove 
blind leaders of the blind. There are not a few of the 
latter class who are as ignorant of the true distinction 
between the Law and the Gospel as any of their hear- 
ers; who, accordingly, confound them together, and 
while they profess to preach Christ, teach a doctrine 
in which he holds only a subordinate place. It is 
necessary that a minister should be able rightly to 
divide the word of truth, to distinguish things which 
in themselves are different, to state them in their order 
and connexion, and to apply them to the purposes 
which they are respectively intended to serve. Nothing 
is more disgraceful to him, than to mistake one thing 
for another, and by his bungling manner of handling 
the word of God, to render it of no effect. 

Men may preach the grace of God, but not preach 
the Gospel. The phrase may occur often in their dis- 
courses and writings; and thus the simple may be led 
to believe that they are reading and hearing evangelical 
doctrine, while those declaimers are in truth labouring 
to subvert the Gospel of Christ. However loud and 
eloquent may be his praise of Divine grace, if a per- 
son make it consist in giving us a milder law, in low- 
ering the terms of acceptance, and admitting our sin- 
cere endeavours, instead of perfect obedience, as the 
condition of future happiness; if he represents it as 
grace given to all indiscriminately, to enable them to 
work out their salvation; or a grace which it is left to 
ourselves to receive or reject at our pleasure, which 
may he Jost, and will prove ineffectual unless we lend 
our aid toit; it is evident, that he knows neither what 
he says, nor whereof he affirms. 

Again, A man may preach salvation by faith, and 
not preach the Gospel of Christ. His doctrine is or- 
thodox in sound, but is erroneous in sense. For what is 
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the faith which he teaches? Is it a humble depend- 
ance upon the righteousness of Christ, to the exclu- 
sion of our own? No; it is what he calls believing 
obedience; not faith alone, but faith and obedience 
conjoined; the name of the cause being given not only 
to itself, but to its effect, out of compliment to Serip- 
ture, and to please fastidious ears. You will find that, 
in this manner, some teachers of faith explain their 
own meaning. We are saved by faith, not solely as it 
receives Christ, but as it works by love; or, in other 
words we are saved not simply by a living faith, which 
proves its genuineness by good works, but by faith 
which includes good works, and derives its efficacy 
from them. And thus, while sinners are told that they 
are justified by faith, and so far the doctrine seems to 
be Scriptural, they are in reality led to believe that 
they are justified by works. 

Farther, Ministers may preach the atonement, and 
yet not preach the Gospel of Christ. They may ad- 
mit that Christ died for our sins; that his sacrifice 
was acceptable to God; that, for his sake, he pardons 
us; and that to his mediation we are indebted for all 
the blessings of salvation; but, while they give goodly 
words, they may hold sentiments which render them 
in a great measure nugatory. If they teach that our 
Redeemer died, not actually to reconcile God to us, 
but to render him reconcilable; that he died to procure 
the making of a new covenant with us, the terms of 
which are to be fulfilled by ourselves ; that he died to 
give efficacy to our repentance, meaning that somehow 
it becomes, through his death, a sort of satisfaction 
for our sins; in all these cases, they misrepresent the 
nature, and extenuate the value, of the atonement of 
the cross. They take away with the one hand what 
they had given with the other. According to their 
doctrine, it is not true that the blood of Christ cleanses 
us from all sin, that through it we have redemption, 
that by it he has made peace: because there stil] re- 
mains something to be done by us, to render his blood 
effectual for our deliverance from something to be add- 
ed to it as the conjunct. cause of our pardon. 

In the next place, Men may preach the privileges 
of believers, and not preach the Gospel of Christ. 
They may talk of justification, without referring to 
Scriptural faith by which alone it is enjoyed; of 
sanctification, without assigning the grace of the 
Divine Spirit as its only efficient cause; of protection 
by the power of God, and peace and joy; while the 
protection depends upon our own dutiful conduct, and 
may be forfeited if we are not careful to deserve its 
continuance; the peace arises, not from the applica- 
tion of the blood of Christ to the conscience, but. from 
our own fidelity in the performance of our duty; and 
the hope is not founded on the promises of God, and 
the righteousness of Christ, but on the recollection of 
our own meritorious deeds.. The privileges enumer- 
ated are conferred by the Gospel, and are exhibited in 
its declarations; but as soon as you disjoin them from 
Christ, and ascribe the enjoyment of them to any other 
cause than his mediation, they cease to be gifts of 
grace, and are changed into the rewards of the Jaw. 
It is in Christ, in a state of union to him, and solely 
for his sake, that God blesses us with all spiritua! 
blessings. 

Lastly, Men may preach the happiness of heaven, 
and yet not preach the Gospel of Christ. They. may _ 
be chargeable with doing so on two accounts, either — 
because they misrepresent the nature of that happiness, . 
or because they do not truly state the means of ob- 
taining it. To affirm that we are indeed pardoned 
through the atonement of Christ, but that we must 
ourselves establish a right to eternal life by our 
obedience, is to preach something very different from 
the Gospel; althongh an attempt.should be made to 
qualify the doctrine, and to give it an evangelical form, 
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by subjoining that it is the grace of God which enables 
us to obey. This is plainly to set even grace in opposition 
to Christ, as if it were intended to help us to perform 
a part of the work of salvation, which he claims as 
exclusively his own. Nor is the Gospel preached 
when heaven-is described as a place of rest and enjoy- 
ment, without a reference to the presence of Christ in 
it, as. constituting the chief source of its glory and 
blessedness. We all condemn the grossness of the 
Mahometans, who expect a sensual paradise; but 
even professed Christians are by no means united in 
their views of the world to come. The notions of 
many are altogether undefined; but, if it is not con- 
sidered as a holy as well as a happy place, and if its 
happiness is contemplated under any view which ex- 
cludes the love and service of the Saviour, or allows 
to these only a subordinate place, it is a heaven of 
imagination, and not of the Scriptures. As Christ is 
the life and glory of the Gospel, so he is associated 
with all just conceptions of future felicity. He is the 
sun of the celestial world. 

It is of the utmost importance that private Chris- 
tians, and especially ministers of religion, should have 
accurate notions of the Gospel. ‘Truth is one, but 
error is multifarious. It is truth alone that will pro- 
mote the salvation of the soul; every modification of 
error is injurious in a greater or less degree. ‘If ye 
know the truth, the truth shall make you free.”’* 

I have said that there are two great divisions of the 
Word of God, the Gospel and the Law. Having 
spoken of the first, I now proceed to the second. 

The Law, as distinguished from the Gospel com- 
prehends the preceptive part of the will of God, and 
the denunciations of his wrath against transgressors. 
There is a twofold view in which the Jaw may be con- 
templated—as a covenant of works, and as a rule of 
life ; and in both it is conducive to the general design of 
the Word, which is the application of redemption. 

The Scriptures give an account of the covenant of 
works, not indeed under this name, but in terms which 
imply all that it signifies. Considered in itself, this 
covenant is opposed to our salvation. It prescribes 
terms which we are utterly incapable of performing, 
and denounces a curse upon every transgressor. But 
this is not all. So far as it proves to any the occasion 
of endeavours to seek justification by their own works, 
it stands in the way of their final happiness, for it is 
certain that the attainment of it by such means is im- 
possible. When men, reading in the Scriptures that 
he who doth these things shall live by them, con- 
ceive that this is not merely the statement of a hypo- 
thetical case, but the proposal of a plan to be acted 
pon, and hence, commence a course of obedience in 
the expectation of success; they turn aside from the 
grace of the gospel and involve themselves in all the 
difficulties and perplexities of a hopeless undertaking. 
They wrest the Scriptures to their own destruction. 
They convert the information, which, wisely used, 
might have led them to the Saviour, into the means of 
blinding their minds, and alienating their hearts from 
him. This is not the purpose for which the law as a 
covenant is made known to them in the Scriptures. 
God did not intend that they should attempt to repair 
what is broken, and to re-establish what is set aside. 
The design is altogether of a different nature. It is to 
rouse men from a state of security, and to apprise 
them of their danger, that they may flee for refuge to 
lay hold upon the hope set before them in the gospel. 
‘* By the law is the knowledge of sin.’ It shows us 
that we have transgressed, and what are the conse- 
quences of unpardoned guilt according to the divine 
constitution. This is the office which it is appointed 
to serve, or the relation which it bears to the revelation 
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of Christ. This revelation and the law are distinct 3 
but they are associated for a general purpose, the one 
being preparatory to the other, and paying the way 
for the cordial reception of it. The declaration of human 
cuilt, and of the dreadful recompense which awaits it, 
is intended, not only to vindicate the holiness and 
justice of God as the moral Governor of the world, 
but to impress upon his offending subjects a sense of 
their perilous situation, that they be excited to escape 


from it by embracing the offers of his mercy. <As_ 


this is the aim of the threatenings in the word of God 
where they do not stand alone, but appear in con- 
nexion with the promises of pardon and salvation; so 
it is the design of the strict injunctions of obedience, 
and of the occasional representation of it as the 
original term of our acceptance with God. It is a 
fatal error to suppose, that the design is to encourage 
us to attempt the obtaining of the divine favour by 
our feeble endeavours. It is to convince us that the 
terms are so high, that we ought to despair of fulfilling 
them; so that we may no longer ‘*‘ go about to estab- 
lish our own righteousness,’’ and may ‘‘ submit to the 
righteousness of God.””. The Scriptures speak to us 
in the same manner as our Lord addressed the young 
man, who proposed this question, ‘What good thing 
shall I do, that I may inherit eternal life?’? To sup- 
pose that, when Jesus said to him, ‘ If thou wilt enter 
into life, keep the commandments,’’* he seriously 
meant to signify to him, that he might so keep them 
as to attain the reward of immortality, is to suppose 
that, on this occasion, he contradicted himself, and 
taught a doctrine which himself and his Apostles 
have expressly condemned. He adapted the answer 
to the question; and as the young man was seeking 
salvation by the law, he told him what he must do, 
not to encourage him in his error, but to correct it; 
and accordingly he proceeded to bring his obedience, 
in which he trusted, to the test, and to show him that 
it was sadly defective. 

Thus you perceive the subservience of the covenant 
of works, and consequently of those parts of the word 
in which it is announced, to the gracious designs of 
God towards sinners. The covenant itself is disan- 
nulled, as every agreement is by the failure of one of 
the parties. The other party ceases to be bound by 
his stipulations, and has a right to demand that the pen- 
alty be inflicted. God does not now deal with men ac- 
cording to this covenant, except in the way of punish- 
ment for the breach of it; and the only character which 
he sustains in relation to those who are under it, is that 
of aJudge, He promises life to no man upon its terms; 
but, still demanding obedience as naturally due to him, 
he threatens death because it has not been performed. 
Its original sanctions are published, to show us what 
we owe to our Maker, what we have failed to perform, 
and what evil we have brought upon ourselves, that we 
may feel the necessity of another plan of salvation, and 
may believe in Him who is “the end of the law for 
righteousness.” 

Let_us now consider the law as a rule of life; and 
first, let us ascertain what it signifies under this desig- 
nation. The law, as a rule of life, is the law divested 


of its federal form, and considered simply as an author- 


itative declaration of the duty which God requires from 
his people. It enjoins obedience; not, however, as the 
condition upon which their future happiness is sus- 
pended, but as the homage which they owe to God as 
the supreme Governor of the world, and the Father of 
those who believe. I acknowledge that there are con- 
nected with it promises of spiritual blessings; but it 
should be observed, that obedience is not the procuring 
cause of those blessings, but merely the qualification 
which must precede the enjoyment of them, and that 
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the reward is wholly of grace. I acknowledge too, 
that even eternal life is sometimes represented as a re- 
compense of the obedience of the saints; but it is plain 
to every person who understands the Scriptures, that it 
is a recompense only in an improper sense, and is so 
called because it wil] follow their obedience, and com- 
pensate every labour to which they have submitted, and 
every sacrifice which they have made for the glory of 
God. We must beware of imagining that, having set 
aside the old covenant, God has made a new one with 
man under the Gospel; and that the law of works is 
revived under a different name, and with some abate- 
of its rigour, in accommodation to human infirmity. 
The true situation of believers does not resemble that 
of servants who obey their masters for hire, but that of 
men who obey their Father from love, and who although 
they know that the inheritance is secured to them, ex- 


pect in the mean time to be treated kindly and liberally. 


according to their dutiful conduct. 

The law, as a rule of life, is subservient to the salva- 
tion of believers in various ways. It is the directory 
of their conduct, their guide in their whole course. It 
is of the utmost importance to know what is pleasing 
to God, and we Jearn it from the law, which is a sum- 
mary of all our duties. Heathens have no means of 
ascertaining their duty, except by reasoning and the 
dictates of conscience; and hence their systems of mor- 
ality have always been imperfect. It is an inestimable 
advantage which Christians enjoy, that they have only 
to look into the ‘* perfect law of liberty,’ as an Apostle 
calls it; not to engage in lengthened discussions, but 
to read; simply to ask, What is written? What says 
the law? and, whatever obscurity may attend some 
parts of revelation, whatever difficulties may present 
themselves to the mind when contemplating them, in 
consequence of the limited nature of our faculties, and 
the impossibility of perceiving the link which connects 
them with other things the truth of which must be ad- 
mitted,—the moral precepts are plain to every capacity, 
and nothing hinders any man from perceiving them, but 
carelessness or corrupt inclinations, by which his judg- 
ment is perverted. ‘With respect to some other points, 
Christians differ from one another; but in their views 
of the duties of holiness, all conscientious inquirers are 
agreed. The law serves also to excite them to their 
duty. Its instructions are authoritative. It not only 
tells them what they should do, but it commands them. 
They hear the voice of God in its precepts. A sense 
of obligation is created ; conscience re-echoes his voice, 
or republishes the command, and exacts instant and 
cheerful obedience. It accompanies them as a monitor, 
who speaks although they alone hear, in the midst of 
company as well as in the solitude of retirement, and 
says, This you ought to do; that you must not do. 
God promises to write his law upon the hearts of his 
people; and the promise is performed when their minds 
are so enlightened by it, their consciences are so Im- 
pressed, and their wills are so controlled by its author- 
ity, that they make it the rule by which their whole 
conduct is governed. — 

Unholy men set no value upon this part of the word 
of God. The law they regard as a restraint, because 
they wish to live without any rule except their own in- 
clinations. It appears in a different light to those 
whose aim it is to please and glorify God, and they are 
thankful that he has himself instructed them so clearly 
and particularly. The words of the Psalmist are ex- 
pressive of the sentiments of all the saints: ‘* More to 
be desired are thy statutes than gold, yea, than much 
fine gold ; sweeter also than honey and the honey-comb. 
Moreover, by them is thy servant warned, and in keep- 
ing of them there is great reward.”’* The commands 
of the law, its admonitions, and even its reproofs, are 
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acceptable to him who is desirous that nothing may be 
found in him, on which God would look with disap- 
probation. 

If holiness is an essential part of salvation, the util- 
ity of the law is manifest. It is the standard of holi- 
ness. It shows what the saints ought to be, and what 
God has purposed to make them. It is the pattern ac- ~ 
cording to which his Spirit fashions them ; and its pre- 
scriptions are the means of exciting them to make pro- 
gress in holiness, to go from strength to strength, to 
press towards the goal of perfection. Its purity, which 
to others is a formidable objection, is the reason why 
the saints so highly esteem it. They love it because 
it is without a flaw; because it is a true image of the 
moral excellence of its Author; because it urges them 
on in their course, and will not permit them to stop, till 
their heart and conduct exhibits its exact counterpart. 
Hence they offer up such prayers as these: ‘* Teach 
me, O Lord, the way of thy statutes; and I shall keep 
it to the end. Give me understanding, and I shall keep 
thy law; yea, I shall observe it with my whole heart. 
Make me to go in the path of thy commandments; for 
therein do I delight. Incline my heart unto thy testi- 
monies, and not to covetousness. ‘Turn away mine 
eyes from beholding vanity, and quicken thou me in 
thy way.”’* 

It is necessary, in speaking of the law as a rule of 
life to believers, carefully to consider its connexion 
with the gospel. It is founded upon the gospel; that 
is, it is given to them as persons who by the gospel 
have been brought into a state of favour with God, and 
are in possession of great spiritual privileges. This 
is supposed to be taught by the preface to the ten 
commandments which were promulgated to the Israel- 
ites from Sinai; ‘¢I am the Lord thy God, which have 
brought thee out of the land of Egypt, out of the 
house of bondage.”’+ The fact, it has been observed, 
brought forward as the reason or motive of our obe- 
dience, is that the Lawgiver is our Lord and Redeemer, 
or stands in a saving relation to us.{ Thus the pre- 
face is explained by our Church; but to establish this 
view of the words, it would be necessary to ascertain 
the precise nature of the transaction at Sinai; a sub- 
ject of difficult discussion, and in determining which, 
even those who are called. orthodox are by no means 
agreed. The difficulty is certainly not lessened by a 
passage in the writings of Paul, which imports that 
the law given at that time, might be conceived to have 
set aside the promise made to Abraham of salvation 
through his illustrious seed ;|| a supposition for which 
it does not appear that there would have been any 
ground, if it had been known to be a publication of 
the covenant of grace. The words under considera- 
tion may be understood simply to import, that, since 
God had revealed himself to the Israelites in prefer- 
ence to other nations, and had rescued them from the 
hands of their enemies, they should pay a sacred 
regard to his commands. Whatever view we may 
take of the preface to the law, we are certain that, 
as a rule of life, it emanates from the God of love, 
and calls upon believers to perform obedience in testi- 
A distine- 
tion which has been often made may be mentioned, be- 
cause if expresses an important truth, that the law is 
not given to believers that they may live by it, but 
that they are to obey it, because they already live. 
When more plainly and fully expressed, the sentiment 
is, that obedience is not enjoined upon believers, that 
they may obtain the favour of God and eternal life; 
but they are required to obey, because he has “ accept- 
ed them in the beloved,’’ and they have the Holy Spirit, 
who dwells in their hearts to assist them. 
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The law commands, and the gospel promises, Now 
there is a perfect accordance between the promises o f 
_the one, and the commands of the other. The promises 
exhibit the grace by which we are enabled to obey the 
commands; and we see in the connexion hetween 
them, the fulfilment of the humble and pious request 
of Augustine, ** Da quod jubes, et jube quod vis.”* The 
believer is fully furnished for every good work. If the 
law commands us to love the Lord our God with all 
our heart, the gospel promises that he will ‘* cireumcise 
our hearts to love him.” If the Jaw commands us to 
repent, the gospel promises ‘the spirit of grace and 
of supplications, that we may mourn as for an only 
son, and be in bitterness as for a first-born.”’{.. If the 
law commands us * to make to ourselves a new heart,”’ 
God promises in the gospel ‘ to take away the heart 
of stone, and to give us a heart of flesh.” || If the law 
requires us to ‘walk in all the ordinances and com- 
mandments of the Lord,’ this is the promise of the 
gospel, “I will put my Spirit within you, and cause 
you to walk in my statutes, and ye shall keep my judg- 
ments, and do them.’’§. It would be easy to go into a 
long detail, but the specimen which I have given is 
sufficient and will direct you in your inquiries into the 
subject. 

The law and the gospel are the two grand divisions 
of the word “of God; but they do not exhaust its con- 
tents, It comprehends other subjects, which con- 
tribute to the general design, and are entitled to our 
attention at present. ‘All Seripture is profitable.” 

The word of God contains a history of the human 
race from the creation to the flood, and a more partic- 
ular history of the [sraelites, and of other nations 
who were settled in their vicinity, and with whom 
they were connected in various ways. The history 
of the Israelites is the history of the Chureh, till the 
canon of the ancient Scriptures was completed ; and 
in the New Testament the subject is resumed. It 
therefore affords illustrious displays of the wisdom, 
and power, and grace, and faithfulness, and holiness 
of God. The history of the Israelites, and of other 
nations, is the history of Providence; and is interest- 
ing, not only as a detail of ancient facts, in which 
view it gratifies curiosity, but as an illustration of the 
character and conduct of God as the moral Governor 
of the world, and in this view it is conducive to 
piety. ‘Phere are other authentic histories from which 
much useful instruction may be derived; but from 
the manner in which they are conducted, our atten- 
tion is fixed almost exclusively upon the operations 
of men, their schemes of policy, the achievements 
of their power, and the vicissitudes of their fortune ; 
while the histories which we find in the Bible lead 
us directly to God. The revolutions in the state of 
things are the effects of his will and agency ; nations 
rise and fall according to his pleasure; the passions 
of men are instruments wielded by his arm; he per- 
mits their wrath to go forth, and sets bounds to it 
which it cannot pass. This representation of the 
course of events is new; the affairs of mankind are 
exhibited to us in the light of religion; and from 
the signatures of Divine agency upon them, they are 
calculated to awaken sentiments of reverence for God, 
confidence in his care, and submission to his will. 
When, in reading the Scriptures, the mind is directed 
to him, its histories prove highly edifying; and pious 
impressions are made upon those who had perused 
other histories with indifference, or solely with the 
interest which was created by the nature of the events, 
and the eloquence of the writers. 

The word of God presents also examples of good- 
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‘out all the earth.”’* 


ness and wickedness in the conduct of individuals. 
With respect to the latter, they are warnings to us; 
beacons erected to point out the rocks upon which 
others have been shipwrecked, as well as testimonies 
borne to the power and justice of God in their punish- 
ment, that others may hear and fear. I refer only to 
a single instance, that of Pharaoh, because particular 
notice is taken of it by an Apostle. ‘The Scripture 
saith unto Pharaoh, Even for this same purpose have 
I raised thee up, that I might show my power in 
thee, and that my name might be declared through- 
The examples of conversion, 
and of faith, patience, and obedience, are intended 
to encourage both sinners and saints. They display 
the riches of Divine mercy in the pardon of trans- 
gressors, that those who are awakened may not de- 
spair; and they show that the grace of God has been 
sufficient for his people in past ages, that by its aid 
they have resisted powerful temptations, and have 
been enabled to perform difficult duties, that others 
may be excited to tread in their steps. In the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, a short account of the ancient wor- 
thies who by their faith and their works had glori- 
fied God, is concluded with this exhortation : ** Where- 
fore, seeing we also are compassed about with so 
great a cloud of witnesses, let us lay aside every 
weight, and the sin which doth so easily beset us, 
and let us run with patience the race that is set be- 
fore us.” 

The miracles recorded in Scripture tend to exalt 
our ideas of the power of God, and to confirm our 
faith. It is by them that the Scriptures are proved 
to be his word; for they are the attestation which 
he gave to the divine mission of Moses and the 
Prophets, of Christ and his Apostles. The same 
purpose is served by the prophecies, as it is manifest 
that the Prophets were his inspired messengers, who 
foretold, long before they happened, events which no 
human sagacity could have foreseen, and which de- 
pended upon the free agency of men. They serve 
also to confirm our belief of the moral administration 
of God, when we see the system of human affairs con- 
ducted according toa plan previously revealed by him ; 
and they minister to the encouragement and consolation 
of the saints, hy throwing a cheering light upon the 
future, and unfolding the prospeet of the reign of 
righteousness and truth in the earth, and of the final 
deliverance of the Church from the power of her 
enemies. es 

The utility of the devotional parts of Seripture is 
obvious. ‘They present models to be imitated by the 
saints in their pious exercises, and excitements to eul- 
tivate communion with God. The Psalms of David, 
in particular, have been held in high estimation in 
every age. There, we are presented with an example 
of faith and love, soaring toa height which few have 
reached, even with all the advantages of the superior 
light and grace of the Gospel. We see the ardent 
longings of his soul for God; his deep distress when 
sin had interrupted his fellowship with him, or the 
violence of men had excluded him from the sanctuary 3 
and his joy when God again made the light of his 
countenance shine upon his soul. We see how he, - 
and the other holy men whose compositions are found. 
in the same collection, trusted in God amidst affliction, 
and persecution, and desertion, adored his judgments, 
embraced his promises, obeyed his commandments, 
and prayed for his favour. These things are examples” 
tous; “They are written for our learning, that we 
through patience and comfort of the Scriptures might 
have hope.”{ They are a specimen of the manner in 
which God deals with his people; they show us how 
spiritual joy is gained and lost; what is the exercise 
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suitable to the particular circumstances in which we 
are placed;. how we should wait upon God ; and what 
are the advantages of perseverance in prayer and sup- 
plication. They are the means of infusing the same 
spirit into others; and often has the devotion of Chris- 
tians been -kindled by the flame which glowed in the 
bosom of these holy Jews. : 
The word is to be used by reading and hearing it, 
both being appointed to be means of salvation : * The 
Spirit of God,” says our Church, “maketh the read- 
ing, but especially the preaching of the word, an effec- 
tual means-of convincing and converting sinners, and 
of building them up in holiness and comfort through 
faith unto salvation.”’** I shall not call in question 
this proposition, so far as it respects the pre-eminence 
of preaching; although IT must say, that the Scerip- 
tures quoted in proof, do not appear to me to establish 
the point, but when fairly interpreted, to imply nothing 
more than that God accomplishes. his eracious designs 
by the word, whether read or heard; for some of them 
relate to the one mode of dispensing it, and some to 
the other, aad none of them gives the preference to 
either. I acknowledge that more is said concerning 
the effects of the preaching, than of the reading of 
the word; although nothing can be stronger than the 
assertion of Paul, that the Scriptures read “are able 
to-make us wise unto salvation ;’’f but for the more 
frequent mention of the former, it is easy to account 
without the supposition of its superior efficacy. For 
some time after Christ gave acommission to his Apos- 


tles, no part of the New Testament was written; and’ 


when its books were published, they existed only in 
manuscripts, which could not be transcribed without 
much time and expense, and to which therefore com- 
paratively few could have access.” From the nature 
of the case, the Gospel was chiefly propagated by 
preaching, and the references to this mode of dis- 
pensing it are consequently frequent. Preaching was 
necessarily the principal means by which the world 
was converted and the primitive church was. es- 
tablished; and it must have continued so, till copies 
of the Scriptures were multiplied, in consequence of 
the invention of printing. There is no doubt that God 
has, in every age, blessed the reading of the word 
for illuminating the minds of men, and changing their 
hearts; aud that many a conversion has been effected, 
in private dwellings as well as in the Church, by the 
silent perusal of the Scriptures as well as by the living 
voice of the ambassadors of Christ. The benefit 
which the saints derive from the study of them is the 
subject of daily experience; and they can tell how 
Divine light has shined into their minds, and their 
hearts have been filled with peace and joy ;- how their 
drooping spirits have been revived, and their impaired 
streneth has been recruited, while they turned over the 
sacred pages, and devoutly meditated upon their con- 
tents. In our own times, the Scriptures have proved 
effectual to open the eyes of not a few Heathens, and 
Mahometans, and Jews, and Roman Catholics, and 
nominal Christians in the Protestant Churches; and 
from the unexampled zeal to circulate them, which has 
been recently displayed, and which, there can be no 
question, is under the direction of Providence, there 
is reason to believe that it is the Divine intention to 
make eminent use of them in accomplishing the great 
spiritual revolution which is approaching. 

These observations are not designed to impugn the 
common doctrine of the superior efficacy of preaching ; 
although, at the same time, I would say, that unless 
it can be established by scriptural proofs, it is no arti- 
cle of faith, and must be considered merely as a de- 
duction of experience. There can be no dispute that 
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the preaching of the Gospel has been productive of 
mighty effects, not only at the commencement of the 
present dispensation, but in all the subsequent ages. 
The promise which our Lord made to the Apostles has 
been continued to their successors in the ministry: 
“Lo, Iam with you alway, even unto the end of the 
world.”’* It is an ordinance of Christ, which he will 
accompany with his blessing. It has been, and it 
will be, the effectual means of awakening the careless, 
of leading the convinced sinner to the Saviour, of com- 
forting the dejected, of confirming the wavering, of 
conducting the saints from one degree of faith and 
holiness to another, till they *‘ come to the measure of 
the stature of the fulness of Christ.” 

There are some peculiar advantages in the mode of 
dispensing the word by preaching. A minister may 
be compared to a guide, who points out to the traveller 
objects which might have escaped his notice, and ex- 
plains things which he might not have otherwise un- 
derstood. It is not my meaning that the Scriptures 
are so dark as to need a commentary, and to be a seal- 
ed book to the unlearned. In all matters necessary to 
salvation, they are plain to every person of common 
capacity. But the truths of revelation, although they 
compose a regular system, al] the parts of which are 
closely connected, are not delivered in a systematic 
form. They are scattered up and down in the Bible; 
and it requires attention and time to bring them to- 
gether, and arrange them, that they may throw light 
upon one another, and exhibit in one view all the in- 
formation communicated to us on the subject of reli- 
gion. Besides, there are in the Scriptures things hard 
to be understood, subjects which are obscure from 
their own nature, or from their relation to other things, 
which no longer exist, or are not generally known, and 
which thus require learned and laborious. research. 
Hence, it is necessary that there should be persons, 
who are fitted by their education, and bound by their 
profession, to engage in those inquiries; and at the 
same time enjoy leisure and retirement from the bustle 
of the world. Such a class of men is provided by the 
institution of the ministry; and as in the primitive 
times they were qualified for their office by the extra- 
ordinary gifts of the Spirit, the want of these must 
now be supplied by diligent study. Thus the preach- 
ers of the word are enabled to bring ‘out of their 
treasures things new and old ;’’ to lay open the whole 
scheme of revelation; to Ulustrate what is dark; to 
solve what is difficult; to reconcile what seems con- 
tradictory ; to display the connexion and harmony of 
Scripture; and to render every part of it subservient 
to the desion of making the Christian perfect. The 
utility of the ministry does not absolutely depend upon 
the superior talents of the persons by whom its duties 
are performed. Suppose that their abilities should not 
be greater than those of some of their hearers, or 
should not even be equal, yet the latter may be bene- 
fited by their instructions; because their attention has 
been more directed to the subject, and they may be 


well conceived to understand better than. others, a 


book which is their daily and principal study. 

The preaching of the word possesses also this advan- 
tage, that the occasion, the place, the voice of the 
speaker, the solemnity and earnestness of his delivery, 
are calculated to make an impression. Ministers, in- 
deed, however eloquent they may be, can operate only 
on the natural affections, and move them in various 
ways; but the cireumstances already mentioned have 
an obvious tendency to excite attention to the truths of 
religion ; and this state of mind is more favourable than 
the listlessness with which men often peruse their Bi- 
bles-at home. This, however, is a secondary consid- 
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eration, which will not account for the success with 
which the preaching of the word is attended. 


It should be remembered that, when we represent. 


the word, read and heard, as contributing to aceomplish 
the salvation of sinners, we consider it only as a mean, 
the success. of which is owing to a power that works 
unseen. Rational arguments will convince the under- 
standing, and the descriptions and appeals of eloquence 
will move the affections; but the heart, even the word 
of God, when left alone, is not able to change. There 
is no virtue in its terms more than in those of ordinary 
language. Its subjects, indeed, are the most interest- 
ing that were ever presented to human contemplation ; 
but the mind is so blind that it does not perceive their 
excellence, and the heart is so corrupt that it cannot 
relish them. ‘The natural man receiveth not the 
things of the Spirit of God; for they are foolishness 
unto him; neither can he know them, because they are 
spiritually discerned.”* : 

To ensure the success of his word, God has promised 
the Holy Spirit to accompany it; and it is his office to 
remove the veil which hides its glories from our eyes, 
and the ebstacles which prevent its entrance into our 
hearts. If there is an incapacity in men to discern 
spiritual things, it cannot be remedied but by supernat- 
ural influence; as a man born blind. cannot be made to 
see but by the same power which created the light and 
the eye. Whence is it that men who have been train- 
ed to accurate thinking, and are capable of perceiving 
the evidence and estimating the importance of religion, 
do often disregard its truths, and even treat them with 
contempt; while others of far iuferior ability discover 
the marks of a Divine origin in the Gospel, and give it 
a cordial reception? Whence is it that it fixes the 
attention of the giddy, but escapes the notice of the 
thoughtful; and that of the members of a family who 
have been educated in reverence for it, and upon whom 
its Iessons have been frequently and solemnly inculca- 
ted, one, it may be, believes, while the rest continue 
indifferent to its truths? These things, I think, cannot 
be accounted for, but by the Scripture doctrine of grace, 
which operates according to its sovereign will; for if 
the word possessed a power in itself to convert the 
soul, we might expect the change to be accomplished 
in every case where the means were used with equal 
diligence, and the effect to be greatest in those who 
were predisposed by the superior cultivation of their 
faculties. Upon no other principle can we explain 
other facts in the history of religion; as, that the word 
of God should at last engage the serious attention of a 
person who had, for a long series of years, discovered 
the utmost indifference to it; and that it should make 
a sudden impression, like a flash of lightning betoken- 
ed by no appearance of the sky, but an impression 
which ever after remains. It is evident that now the 
time of gracious visitation is come. The man is the 
same as he ever was, and the truths are the same which 
he has repeatedly heard; but a new power attends 
them, by which his attention is arrested, and his mind 
is convinced. While the word was left to work by ils 
own power, it effected nothing; but now it proves 
mighty through God, and brings every thought into 
captivity to Christ. When Paul preached to the wo- 
men of Philippi, who were assembled for prayer, they 
all heard; but of one the historian says,—‘* A certain 
woman named Lydia heard us: whose heart the Lord 
opened, that she attended unto the things which were 
spoken of Panl.”’+ And this is the true aecount of 
every conversion. ‘The change is secretly effected, by 
the Spirit of God concurring with the word. Paul may 
plant and Apollos water, but it is God that giveth the 
increase. £ 
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Definition ofthe Term.—-Their Nature and Design.--Account of 
them.—Observations on their Origin; their Significancy; how 
they are to be Used, and by Whom; and the Source of their 
Efficacy, not Affected by the Intention of the Administrator, 


Tue word of God read and heard, is the principal 
mean which is employed for the salvation of men. We 
have spoken of it at some length in the preceding lec- 
tures, and shall now proceed to consider the other 
means which concur with the word, to accomplish the 
gracious designs of heaven with respect to believers. 
However beneficial they are, they are not all of equal 
necessity with the word, and are to be viewed as aux- 
iliaries to it. It is by the word alone that faith is pro- 
duced, and the seeds of holiness are sown in the heart. 
The office of the other ordinances to which I refer, is to 
assist in maintaining and strengthening faith, and in 
rearing the Christian graces to maturity. There is no 
doubt that men might be saved without the sacraments, 
if they were placed in such circumstances that they 
could not enjoy them; but we have no authority to say 
that they might be saved without the word. 

As I am now to enter upon the consideration of the 
Sacraments, it is proper to begin with a definition of the 
term. A Sacrament is defined to be * the visible form 
of invisible grace.” Others have called it “a sign and 
seal of the graee of God in Christ;” or more fully, ‘a 
visible sign and seal, divinely instituted, to signify and 
sea] to our consciences the promises of grace in Christ, 
and to engage us to faith and obedience to God.” The 
Church of England says, in the twenty-fifth Article, 
‘** Sacraments ordained of Christ, be not only badges 
and tokens of Christian men’s profession; but rather, 
they be certain sure witnesses and effectual signs of 
grace, and God’s good-will towards us, by the which 
he doth work invisibly in us, and doth not only quicken, 
but also strengthen and confirm our faith in him.” The 
doctrine of our own Church on this subject, is thus ex- 
pressed in the Confession of Faith :—* Sacraments are 
holy signs and seals of the covenant of grace, immedi- 
ately instituted by God, to represent Christ and his 
benefits, and to confirm our interest in him; as also 
to put a visible difference between those that belong 
unto the church and the rest of the world ; and solemn- 
ly to engage them to the service of God in Christ ac- 
cording to his word.’’** There is a more concise defi- 
nition in the Shorter Catechism: ‘* A sacrament is a 
holy ordinance instituted by Christ, wherein by sensi- 
ble signs, Christ and the benefits of the new covenant 
are represented, sealed, and applied to believers.”f 
These definitions, which are virtually the same, are 
substantially true; but are objectionable on this ground, 
that they are founded on too limited a view of the sub- 
ject. As definitions of the sacraments of the New Tes- 
tament, they are right; but their particularity renders 
them not strictly applicable to sacraments in general. 
It will afterwards appear that there are other Divine in- 
stitutions to which the name of sacrament may be given, 
besides baptism and the Lord’s supper, and even cireum- 
cision and the passover. I would therefore prefer a more 
general definition, and say, that a sacrament is a sign 
and seal of the promises of God, a visible institution, by 
which we are assured that the blessing promised will 


be bestowed upon those to whom the promise is made. 
The word Sacrament, which has been adopted — 


into the language of the el is not found in the 
Scriptures. Use has rendered it sacred, insomuch 
that if any person should object to it, he would run 
the risk of being accounted profane. He might 
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with propriety be called scrupulous and whimsical, 
or might be suspected of affecting singularity, but for 
the charge of profaneness there would be no founda- 
tion; because the term, being of human origin, may 
be set aside at any time, if another more convenient 
were discovered. Sacrament is a word borrowed from 
the Latin language, in which it bears different signifi- 
cations. First, it denotes the-sum of money which 
each of the parties in a law-suit was required to lay 
down at the commencement, and which, being for- 
feited by the party who was cast, was devoted to sa- 
cred uses, and hence was called sacramentum. Second- 
ly, it signifies an oath, on account of its sacred nature; 
and particularly the oath by which the Roman soldiers 
bound themselves ‘to obey their commander in all 
things to the utmost of their power, to be ready to attend 
whenever he ordered their appearance, and never to 
leave the army but with his consent.” It is supposed 
that in this sense it was anciently applied to the 
symbolical institutions of the chureh, because in 
these, we, as it were, enlist under the banner of Jesus 
Christ, and engage to follow him whithersoever he 
leads us; and this ideais brought forward almost in 
every book and every sermon on the subject of the 
sacraments. I have long been disposed to doubt 
whether this is the true account of the ecclesiastical 
application of the term. In the writings of the early 
Christians it received a new meaning, of which I be- 
lieve there is no example in the classics. It signifies 
a mystery, aS every person knows who is conversant 
with the ancient records of the church, and as any of you 
may learn by looking into the Vulgate translation. 
To give you a few examples: ‘ Great is the mystery 
of godliness,”* is there rendered, ** Great is the sacra- 
ment of godliness’—* magnum est pietatis sacramen- 
tum ;? for the words of Paul subjoined to the account 
of the institution of marriage, ‘‘ This is a great mys- 
tery, but I speak of Christ and the church;’’t we 
have, “* This is a great sacrament,””—sacramentum hoc 
magnum est; and in the Revelation, “The mystery of 
the seven stars, which thou sawest in my right hand,” 
is “the sacrament of the seven stars,’’{—sacramentum 
septem stellarum. This is the translation of the word 
purtipioy, which was used by the Greeks to denote not 
only the profound and incomprehensible doctrines of 
the Trinity, and_the incarnation, but also baptism and 
the Lord’s supper, and especially the latter, which 
was called aysey pucrnptioys|} partly no doubt because un- 
der external symbols spiritual blessings were veiled, 
but partly also on account of the secret manner in 
which it was celebrated. As the heathens had their 
mysteries, to which none but the initiated were ad- 
mitted; so the church came at an early period to 
allow none to be present when the Lord’s supper was 
administered, but the baptized; and Heathens, Jews, 
excommunicated persons, and catechumens, were ex- 
cluded. Now, I think it probable that the word mys- 
tery having been used by the Greeks to express bap- 
tism and the Lord’s supper, and the word sacrament 
having been used by the Latins as synonymous with 
mystery, itis in this way that we are to account for 
its application to those symbolical institutions. The 
sacraments are the mysteries of our religion. I do not 
deny at the same time, that the other sense of the 
word may have had some influence, as there are oc- 
casional allusions in the writings of the ancients to 
the military oath in speaking of the sacraments. 
Before leaving this topic 1 would observe, that what 
has been said concerning the meaning of the word 
Sacrament, will throw light upon. a passage in the 
celebrated letter of the younger Pliny to the Emperor 
Trajan.§ Speaking of the Christians, who are the 
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subject of the letter, he says, that they were accus- 
tomed to meet on a stated day, and sing a hymn to 
Christ as God,—seque sacramento obstringere,—to bind 
themselves by an oath, (according to the common trans- 
lation,) not to commit any crime, &c. J have no 
doubt thatthe word was used by Pliny to signify an 
oath; but I suspect that he was led into an error by 
taking it in its usual acceptation, and not knowing the 
peculiar sense which it had received among the Chris- 
tians, from some of whom he had derived his informa- 
tion. When they told him that in their meetings they 
were wont se sacramento obstringere, he understood 
sacramentum to be an oath, while they used it to ex- 
press the sacred supper, in which the disciples of 
Christ engage to renounce the works of wickedness, 
and to follow after righteousness and godliness. This 
interpretation is the more probable, as no other writer 
has made mention of an oath sworn by the Christians 
in their religious assemblies; but we learn from Jus- 
tin Martyr, that on a stated day, or the first day of the 
week, they did assemble to observe the ordinances of 
the Gospel, and in particular to commemorate the 
death of Christ in obedience to his command.* This 
was the sacramentum of which Pliny had heard, with- 
out knowing what it meant; and if I am right in thus 
explaining it, we have here an early example of this 
peculiar sense of the term. ‘ 

It is probable then, that the symbolic ordinances of 
our religion were called sacraments, not as is com- 
monly supposed, in allusion to the oath which the 
Roman soldiers took to be obedient to their general, 
but because they were considered as mysteries, on 
account either of the recondite sense of the symbols, 
or of the air of mystery with which the sacred supper 
was celebrated in the ancient church. 

In a Sacrament, two things are to be considered ; 
the sign, and the thing signified. The sien is some- 
thing material and visible, something addressed to the 
senses ; and bythis a sacrament is distinguished from 
other religious institutions, There is no such sign in 
prayer and praise, and the preaching of the gospel; 
but these consist in the use of words as expressive of 
certain truths, and certain sentiments and affections 
of the mind. The thing signified is the privilege or 
blessing, of which the sign reminds and assures us, 
and which it represents by its nature, its use, the form 
of administering it, or by positive institution, in con- 
sequence of which both are associated in our thoughts. 
The typical ordinances of the law thus far resembled 
sacraments, that they exhibited a sign by which some- 
thing spiritual was signified; but they differed from 
them in this respect, that they were not confirmations 
of the promises, but adumbrations of future events, 
figurative representations of the future. ratification of 
the covenant by the sufferings and death of the Mes- 
siah. The form of a sacrament is by some made to 
consist in the words which accompany the adminis- 
tration of it, but seems to be more accurately stated 
by others to consist in the union established between 
the sign and the thing signified, by the divine institu- 
tion or promise. ‘This union implies three things; 
that the sign becomes significant, whereas it would 
otherwise have conveyed no idea of any thing but 
itself; that it assures us of the blessing or privilege 
which it represents; and that it actually exhibits the 
blessing to be enjoyed by those who rightly use the 
sacrament. From this union arises what has been 
called sacramental phraseology, or, certain expressions 
in which the names of the sign and the thing signified 
are exchanged. Thus, the name of the sign is given 
to the thing signified, when Christ is called ‘ our 
passover;”{ and the name of the thing signified is 
given to the sign, when the bread is called the body 
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of Christ. The foundation of this interchange is the 
sacramental union, which so. couples them together 
that the one may be predicated of the other. In the 
_same manner the union of the two natures in the per- 
-son of Christ gives rise to those propositions, in 


which the properties of one nature are affirmed of his | 


whole person, or even of the other nature, without im- 
plying any mixture or confusion of the natures them- 
selves. 

The reason why God has instituted sacraments, is 
his condescension to our infirmity. ‘ He knows our 
frame, and remembers that we are dust.” Although 
it is the design of religion to withdraw us from the 
government of our senses, yet since it does not pro- 
pose to make us totally different creatures, and since, 
from our natural constitution, our senses have a pow- 
erful: and necessary influence upon us, he has been 
pleased to render them subservient to the purposes of 
religion. What we hear does often awaken very 
strong emotions in our minds; but it is an old remark, 
that the impressions of the eye are more vivid than 
those of the ear, 

Segnius irritant animos deniissa per aurem, 
Quem que sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus.* _ 
“If thou wert an incorporeal being,” says Chrysos- 
tom, **God would have delivered his gifts to thee 
naked and incorporeal ; but since thy soul is connect- 
ed with a body, he has delivered things intellectual by 
sensible signs.’”” When we are disposed to doubt 
what we hear, the sacraments present themselves to 
our eyes, and are put into our hands, to assure us by 
our sight, and touch, and taste, that what the word 
has told us is true. The word speaks to all; but the 
sacraments single out individuals, and assure them 
that, if they are used aright, the blessings which they 
represent belong to them in particular. In contracts 
or covenants between man and man, it has been an 
ancient practice for the parties to ratify them with 
their respective seals. God entering into covenant 
with us, has added sacraments as seals for the con- 
firmation of it, not to bind himself more strongly, as 
if it had been possible that he should retract; but to 
give a pledge of the performance of the promises, 
which should be satisfactory to us, because conforma- 
ble to our usages. If our faith were perfect, we may 
presume that sacraments would not be necessary. They 
are therefore, as I have said, an accommodation to our 
infirmity. 

Before I proeced to make other observations upon 
the nature and design of sacraments, I shal] briefly 
give an account of those which God has annexed to 
the covenants into which he has entered with mankind. 

A-learned author has supposed that there were four 
seals or sacraments of the covenant made with our first 
parent, and that these were the tree of the knowledge 
of good and evil, paradise, the Sabbath, and the tree 
of life.t Iapprehend that in representing them as so 
many, he has consulted imagination more than judg- 
ment. The tree of the knowledge of good and evil 
is entirely out of the question, because it was the sub- 
ject of the condition of the covenant, which is mani- 
festly a thing totally different from aseal. Paradise 
and the Sabbath are equally objectionable, because 
Adam enjoyed both while he was performing the con- 
dition; and it would be absurd to suppose his right to 
the promised reward to have been confirmed by a sac- 
rament, before his course of obedience was completed. 
If there was a seal of the covenant, Adam, while the 
trial was going on, could only be permitted to look at 
itasa pledge that the blessing would be bestowed 
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when the trial was finished. But he was in possés- 


sion of paradise; and the Sabbath, with its holy exer- — 
cises and heavenly delights, was made for him. It re- — 


mains, therefore, that the tree of life alone can be con- 
sidered as a sacrament or seal; and that it may be 
viewed in this light, we may infer from the reason as- 
signed for his expulsion from the garden, “Jest he 
put forth his hand, and take also of the tree of life, 
and eat, and live forever ;’’* words which import that 
the tree was an emblem of the life which he should 
have enjoyed had he completed his course of obe- 
dience, and that by eating its fruit his title would 
have been confirmed.’ Having transgressed the cove- 
nant, he had no right to the seal, and he was removed 
from its vicinity, lest he should have dared to pro- 
fane it. , 

The next covenant of God with the human race was 
made after the flood, when he promised that water 
should not again cover the earth. Strictly this was 
not a covenant, because there was no stipulation; 
nothing was prescribed to man to be done, and the 
performance of the promise depended solely upon the 
faithfulness of God. But the original word is used 
with considerable latitude, to denote not only a cove- 
nant, properly so called, but a promise or a divine 
institution even when it relates to inanimate things. 
Thus God speaks of his ‘covenant of the day and 
of the nieht.”+ ‘TI will establish my covenant with 
you, neither shall all flesh be cut off any more by the 
waters of a flood, neither shall there any more be a 
flood to destroy the earth. 
token” or sign ** of the covenant: Ido set my bow in 
the cloud, and it shall be for a token of a covenant be- 
tween me and the earth.”’+ The rainbow was the sign, 
or seal, or sacrament, of this envenant, for these words 
mean the same thing. Some have very unnecessarily 
perplexed themselves with inquiring how the rainbow 
could be a sign, if Noah had formerly seen it; and if 
he had never seen it before, how we shall account for 
it not having appeared, as the natural causes of it 
must have existed from the beginning. There is no 
doubt, that if there were clouds before the deluge, 
there must have been rainbows, unless they had been 
prevented by a miracle, the supposition of which is 
absurd. But there was no reason for preventing them 
from being formed at an earlier period ; because it is 
not necessary to constitute any thing a sign, that it 
should be new. We may presume that the tree of 
life stood in the garden of Eden before God made a 
covenant with Adam, that it existed before it was a 
seal ; so likewise did the rainbow ; but while formerly 
it was only a natural phenomenon, it henceforth was. 
appropriated to a sacred use, and acquired a new sig- 
nification. When we see it in the heavens, we ought 
to remember that it ratifies the ancient promise, that 
mankind shall not again suffer the punishment which’ 
be ere upon the inhabitants of the antediluvia 
world. ; 


The covenant which God made with Abraham and * 


his posterity was confirmed by circumcision. Ye 
shall circumcise the flesh of your foreskin, and it shall- 
be a token of the covenant betwixt me and you.”| . 
To this the passover was afterwards added at the time 


of the deliverance of the Israelites from Egypt, if, as 


as it is commonly accounted, it was a seal of the eoy= 
enant of God with them as his peculiar people. “Tt 
shal] be for a sign unto thee mpon thine hand, and for 
a memorial between thing aes that the Lord’s law 
may be in thy mouth ; for with a strong hand hath the 
Lord brought thee out of Egypt. Thou shalt there- 
fore keep this ordinance in his season from year to 
year.”§ The particular consideration of these I shall. 


* Gen. iii: 22. 
Gen. xvii. 11. 


ft Jer. xxxiii. 20. . ate 11—13; 
§ Exod. xiiis 9,10. 
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reserve to another opportunity... They were abolished 
with the system to which they belonged; but the new 
dispensation is not destitute of the usual appendage of 
sacraments. ‘hey are equally necessary as formerly 
to confirm the promises of God, and to promote the 
consolation of his people; and they constitute a part 
of the system of religious worship which Jesus Christ 
has given to his church. The two sacraments of the 
New Testament are baptism and the Lord’s Supper, 
which will be afterwards considered. An explanation 
of their nature, and the discussion of the controver- 
sies to which they have given rise, will lead us into a 
detail which will occupy several lectures. 

In the remainder of this lecture, I shall lay before 
you some general observations upon sacraments, with 
a.view to illustrate their origin, nature, and design. 

First, All sacraments are of divine institution. The 
rainbow, as I have already remarked, must have been 
often seen prior to the flood; but then it was merely 
an object of wonder to the ignorant, and of curious in- 
quiry to men of science. Nothing was indicated by 
it, but that the sun was shining in one quarter of the 
heavens, and in the opposite region there were clouds, 
which refracted and reflected his rays. It was the 
divine institution which made it significant, and con- 
verted it into an assurance of protection by almighty 
power from a universal inundation. From the same 
souree, the tree of life, and the sacraments of the Old 
and the New Testament, derived their symbolical mean- 
ing and their authority.. Had not God set them apart 
to a religious use, the tree of life would have convey- 
ed no more information to Adam, than any other tree 
in the garden; and the elements in the Christian 
sacraments would have afforded as little support to 
our faith, as the water with which we daily wash our 
hands, and the bread and wine which we use at our 
ordinary meals. And here I may mention by the way, 
what I omitted in its proper place, and the sacra- 
ments of the Christian Church, furnish a proof that 
the sign or seal of a covenant is not necessarily a new 
thing; for nothing is more common than the sub- 
stances employed as figures or emblems, and they are 
used in the same manner.as in the ordinary occasions 
of life. In every covenant between God and man he 
makes the proimise, and therefore he only can confirm 
it. It would be high presumption in any person to 
come forward with his devices in aid of the divine 
faithfulness ; because his interposition would imply, 
either that the werd of God was not worthy of credit 
in itself, or that he was acquainted with an expedient 
to make’ its truth more apparent, and to remove the 
doubts and suspicions which the human mind is too 
apt to entertain. Hence we condemn the conduct of 
the Chureh of Rome, which has multiplied the noum- 
ber of the sacraments to seven, while no man, who 
takes the Scripture as his guide, can find any more 
than two. The authority of man has here intruded into 
the exclusive province of God. Howeversaugust and 
sacred these additional sacraments may be in the eyes of 
the deluded votaries of ignorance and superstition, it is 
certain that they represent no grace, and can convey no 
blessing, and ought to be considered as bold corruptions 
of the purity and simplicity of the Christian ritual. 

Secondly, The signs which God has appointed to 
ratify his covenant are significant; that is, they are 
fitted by their nature and qualities to represent the 
blessings which he has promised to bestow. The bow 
is never seen but in the time of rain, or when there are 
watery clouds in the sky; and it is a sure sign that 
the clouds, which have overspread the heavens, are 
passing away, and that the sun is again looking forth 
upon the earth. Thus it is naturally adapted to the 
purpose of its constitution, which is to declare that a 
second deluge is not to be apprvhended. ‘The tree of 
life, whatever it was, no doubt produced excellent 
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fruit; and although, amidst the ravings of folly, no- 
thing is more absurd than the supposition that it pos- 
sessed a virtue to make men immortal, yet, from its 
nutritious and invigorating quality, it was an expres- 
sive emblem of the immortality which Adam would 
have enjoyed through the will and power of his Cre- 
ator. . Water, which purifies our bodies and our gar- 
ments from the filth which they have contracted, is a 
lively figure in baptism of the influences of the Holy 
Spirit, which wash our souls from. sin, so often re- 
presented under the image of uncleanness. . Nothing 
could have been more properly chosen to signify the 
efficacy of our Saviour’s atonement, in giving life and 
joy to our souls, than bread, the staff of life, and 
wine, the exhilarating and strengthening quality of 
which was expressed in an ancient parable, where 
it is said ‘¢to cheer God and men.” Hence you 
see with what wisdom the signs and seals of God’s 
covenants have been selected. They are not alto- 
gether arbitrary, so that no connexion subsists be- 
tween them and the things which they signify, but 
what arises from positive institution. There is an 
analogy or resemblance, in consequence of which the 
signs remind us of the blessings exhibited by them, 
without any effort of ingenuity on our part. ‘Thus 
our senses minister to our salvation. We are neces- 
sarily conversant with material objects, and it is a 
gracious provision which has. given them a meaning 
and a use, by which our thoughts are led to heavenly 
objects. Nature becomes the image of grace; aud 
the impressions of external things, under the plastic 
power of religion, spiritualize our minds, and promote 
the interests of divine life in our souls. 

‘Thirdly, The signs or seals which God has annexed 
to his covenants, are assurances on his part that the 
blessings promised in them shall be enjoyed. This 
is their proper design. They are intended for the 
satisfaction of those with whom the covenants are 
made. God speaks thus of the rainbow, ‘“*And the 
bow shall be in the clouds; and I will look upon it, 
that I may remember the everlasting covenant between 
God and every living creature of all flesh that is upon 
the earth.”’** Accommodating his language to our 
conceptions, he represents the bow as a token which 
would remind him of his covenant, while the mean- 
ing evidently is, that the bow would remind us of it; 
and that, as long as it appears in the sky, we have no 
reason to fear that his promise will fail. Baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper are securities to those who have a 
right to them, that they shall enjoy the privileges 
which the ordinances respectively exhibit. The one-. 
declares that God gives them his spirit as a purifier, 
to cleanse their souls from sin, and to prepare them for 
the kingdom of heaven; and the other seals their in- 
terest in the death of Christ, and their title to its pre- 
cious fruits. We may remark by the way, that the 
doctrine of the Church of Rome, according to which 
there is a conversion of the bread and wine in the 
Eucharist into the body and blood of our Saviour, de- 
stroys the essence of a sacrament, which is a visible 
sign of an invisible grace. Transubstantiation. gives 
us the thing signified, and leaves only a false appear- 
anee of the sign. ‘The Lord’s Supper, in the Church 
of Rome, is therefore no sacrament at all. The sac- 
raments of the new covenant are not the proposed 
blessings themselves, but symbolical representations 
of them; nor does it appear, although the common 
opinion and the common way of explaining them are 
different, that they are properly designed to communi- 
cate the blessings of the covenant, but that their office 
is to assure us that they shall be communicated. ‘The 
intention of them may be explained by the following 
words: “ God, willing more abundantly to show unto 
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the heirs of promise the immutability of his counsel, 
confirmed it by an oath ; that by two immutable things 
in which it was impossible for God to lie, we might 
have a strong consolation, who have fled for refuge to 
Jay hold on the hope set before us.”* His simple 
promise is worthy of implicit credit. He might have 
refused to give us any other security, and it would 
have been impious on our part to demand it, because, 
by doing so, we should have impeached his veracity ; 
yet, placing himself as it were, on a Jevel with us, he 
has voluntarily given the highest confirmation of his 
word which we could ask from one of our fellow-men, 
of whose integrity we entertained a suspicion. He has 
not only promised, but sworn. In like manner, and with 
the same design, he has first declared his good will to us 
through Jesus Christ in the Gospel, and then has exhib- 
ited his grace to us in sacraments, applying it to us in ex- 
ternal signs, and so binding himself to communicate it 
to our souls. 

Fourthly, While all sacraments are intended to be 
used for the ends of the institution, the mode of using 
them is not always the same. Some are only to be 
looked at; some are externally applied to the body; 
and some are designed for its nourishment. The seal 
of the covenant with Noah is used by looking at it; 
and as the covenant was made with all men, in what- 
ever region of the earth they reside, it is placed in the 
heavens that all may have an opportunity to observe it. 
In baptism, water is not only exhibited, but sprinkled 
or poured upon the person; and in circumcision, the 
sign of the covenant was impressed upon the body. 
In the Lord’s Supper, bread and wine are presented, not 
to be gazed at with distant reverence, but to be eaten 
and drank; and in the passover, a lamb was killed and 
roasted with fire, and the Israelites feasted upon it. It 
follows that those are highly culpable who are disqual- 
ified for using sacraments to their proper ends, by igno- 
rance of their nature and design. Such are they who 
regard them as mere ceremonies, of little importance, 
in themselves, although entitled to a respectful obser- 
vance as institutions of religion ; and they who ascribe 
to them a purpose which was not contemplated by their 
Author, ro this censure those are subject, who imag- 
ine that baptism is effectual by the simple application, 
and regenerates every child to whom it is administered ; 
and those who substitute the Lord’s Supper in the room 
of the sacrifice of the cross, and trust in it as a sort of 
atonement for their sins. They, too, cannot be ex- 
cused, who, knowing that the sacraments are intended 
for use, live in the habitual neglect of them, or at least, 
of the sacrament of the Supper. . Does not their con- 
duct imply that this ordinance is superfluous? or is it 
a virtual ‘declaration that they do not consider them- 
selves as having an interest in the covenant of which 
it is aseal? The common apology is, that they are 
destitute of the necessary qualifications ; and in the case 
of many, it may be true. [tis a fact, however, not to 
be rested on as an excuse, but to be deplored ; and it is 
calculated to excite serious alarm, for they who have 
not a right to the seal, have not a right to the blessings 
of redemption, 

Fifthly, Sacraments are intended for the use of those 
alone with whom the covenants to which they are ap- 
pended are made. The covenant of preservation from 
a second deluge was made with all mankind, and the 
sign of it appears in the clouds, where every eye may 
see it. Circumcision was the distinguishing mark of 
the seed of Abraham, whom God had chosen to be his 
peculiar people; and, if the passover be considered as 
another seal of that covenant, we know that no stranger 
was permitted to eat of it, Baptism and the Eucharist 
exclusively belong to the disciples of Christ, as distin- 
guished from heathens, Mahometans, and Jews. In- 
EC 
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fants receive baptism, as having been admitted into the _ 
covenant with their parents ; and both ordinances are to 
be administered to such adults alone as, by a credible 
profession of faith, appear to be the people of God. 
But it is necessary to proceed farther, and to state that 
a credible profession gives aright to the sacraments 
only in the judgment of the Church; and that, in the 
sight of God, none have a right to them but believers 
and holy persons. Hence, the members of the Church 
are exhorted to examine themselves, to ascertain their 
state and character before they go to the holy table, 
‘Jest, coming unworthily, they eat and drink judgment 
to themselves.”* As thesacraments of the new cove- 
nant ought not to be administered to any person who 
may not be presumed to be a saint; so, however fa- 
vourable the appearances are, if he who receives them 
is not a genuine Christian, he is an usurper of privi- 
leges to which he has no title. In all such cases, the 
sacraments are like seals affixed to a blank. Their 
declared meaning is unaltered ; but in the present ap- 
plication they signify nothing. They do not, and can- 
not, confirm the blessings of salvation to the man who 
does not believe. What have they to do with the secu- 
rities that the promises shall be performed, by whom 
the promises have not been embraced? What have 
they to do with the pledges of our Saviour’s love, and of 
eternal redemption, whose affections are engaged by the 
pleasures of sin, and whose days are spent in the pur- 
suits of the world? 

Lastly, The efficacy of sacraments depends solely 
upon the Divine blessing, whether we consider them as 
channels in which grace is conveyed, or as means ap- 
pointed to confirm the faith and promote the consolation 
of the people of God. This concluding observation re- 
lates to the Christian sacraments, with respect to which 
strange notions are maintained by the Church of Rome, 
in direct contradiction to the proposition now laid down. 
There are two opinions to which it is opposed ; that the 
sacraments, when rightly administered, are effectual in 
themselves; and that, to the right administration, the 
intention of the administrator is necessary. Thus the 
Council of Trent has decreed: ‘+ If any man shall say, 
that the sacraments of the new law do not contain the 
grace which they signify, or do not confer grace upon 
those who do not oppose an obstacle to it, as if they 
were only external signs of grace or righteousness re- 
ceived by faith: let him be accursed.” Again, ‘If 
any man shall say, that grace is not conferred by the 
sacraments of the new law themselves, ex opere operato, 
but that faith alone in the Divine promise is sufficient to 
obtain grace: let him be accursed.”£ This barbarous 
phrase, opus operatum, which is utterly unintelligible 
without an explanation, signifies the external celebra- 
tion of the sacraments. It has been defined by Popish 
writers to be the performance of the external work, 
without any internal motion; and sacraments have been 
said to confer grace ex opere operato, because, besides 
the exhibition and application of the sign, no good mo- 
tion is necessary in the receiver. All that is required 
is, that no obstacle shall be opposed to the reception of» 
grace, and the only obstacle is mortal sin. ‘ 
of this class are reduced by the Roman casuists to a 
very small number,—all others being accounted venial, 
—the exceptions to the efficacy of the sacraments which 
are made by this negative qualification, are quite incon- 
siderable. Thus the sacraments are converted into a 
species of magical char h work in some mys- 
terlous way, without rrence of the patient; 
and the exercise of the ect and the will, of the ra- 
tional and moral faculties of man, is excluded. should 
think that, according to this doctrine, they would do as 
much good to the receiver when he is asleep as when 
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he is awake. It is vain to ask any proof of this doc- 
trine from Scripture, for none is to be found. It is vain 
to ask how its abettors can reconcile to philosophy and 
common sense the idea, that a- material substance, by-a 
particular mode of application, shall produce a spirit- 
ual effect upon the soul. — It is one of the mysteries of 
the church which she cannot explain. If it shall be 
said, that God has so connected his grace with the 
sacraments, that it shall be infallibly communicated 
when they are administered; we have a right to de- 
mand some more proof than an assertion, that he has 
in this instance divested himself of his sovereign power 
over his own gifts, and committed the absolute dispo- 
sal of them to the ministers of religion; or, that he has 
introduced into this part of religion a mechanical pro- 
cess, instead of the moral economy which prevails in 
all the other parts of it. The Gospel does not produce 
its effects ex opere operato, or by the mere sound of the 
words in our ears, but by the power of the Spirit open- 
ing the understanding and heart to receive it. What 
ground is there for supposing that the mode of opera- 
tion is different in the sacraments? or, that here alone 
these words are not true, ‘¢ Neither is he that planteth 
any thing, nor he that watereth, but God that giveth 
the increase?”* In opposition to this absurd and im- 
pious tenet, we maintain that sacraments do not work 
grace physically, as if they possessed some intrinsic 
energy; but morally and hyper-physically, as signs and 
seals which God accompanies with his blessing. The 
doctrine of our Church, as declared in its standards, is, 
that ‘* the grace which is exhibited in or by the sacra- 
ments rightly used, is not conferred by any power in 
them,”’ but ‘by the blessing of Christ, and the work- 
ing of his Spirit.’’+ : 

There is another error opposed to the proposition, 
that the efficacy of sacraments depends upon the bles- 
sing of God, which makes their efficacy and validity 
depend upon the intention of the administrator. The 
Church of Rome pronounces a curse upon any man 
who shall say, that ‘ there is not required in the min- 
isters who celebrate them, an intention to do what the 
church does.” Now, the church not only goes 
through the external forms of the sacraments, but 
means that they should be true sacraments and should 
communicate grace to the receivers. If a priest have 
not this intention, the form only of a sacrament ex- 
ists; the essence is wanting. Great disputes have 
arisen in the Church of Rome with respect to this 
intention; whether it should be an actual intention; 
formally arising in the mind at the time; whether a 
habitual intention will not suffice; or, whether it is 
not enough that it is virtual, that is, that the priest 
have formerly had this intention, and is disposed to 
have it, although from some cause he has it not actu- 
ally at present. In one thing all are agreed, that, if 
the intention is wholly wanting, if the priest posi- 
tively intends that the sacrament which he is cele- 
brating shaJl not be a sacrament, it has no validity,— 
is a mere sign without the substance. Jn this case the 
child is not regenerated in baptisin, as Papists sup- 
pose all children rightly baptized to be; and the bread 
and wine in the Eucharist are not converted into the 
body and blood of Christ, but. continue what they 
were. It is not necessary that I should point out the 
gross impiety of a doctrine which subjects Divine 
institutions to the arbitrary pleasure of men, who have 
power to defeat the desigmof Jesus Christ in giving 
them to the church, an¢ onstituted the sovereign 
dispensers of his grace. The priests of Rome have 
an absolute controul over Omnipotence, and can exert 
it in the miracle of transubstantiation, or restrain it, 
according to their perverse inclinations. It was never 
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pretended that the intention of the preacher is neces- 
sary to give efficacy to the word; and it is altogether 
arbitrary to suppose it to be necessary to the efficacy 
of the sacraments. As the latter were instituted by 
God-and not by men, nothing besides his blessing can 
'Tationally be conceived to be requisite to accomplish 
| their design, but the administration of them according 
to the prescribed form. The intention of the adminis- 
trator has as little to do with the effect, as the inten- 
tion of thé physician has with the success of the med- 
icine which he gives to his patient, or the intention of 
the husbandman with the fertility of the soil. God 
has not suspended our salvation upon the precarious 
volition of other men, over whom we have no power. 
The consequences of this doctrine are perplexing 
and alarming in the highest degree to the members of 
the Church of Rome. As it is impossible to know the 
intention of their priests, they can never be certain 
that they have received any of the sacraments. It is 
possible that they have not been baptized and there- 
fore cannot be saved. If an unbaptized person is made 
a priest, all his actions in that character are invalid; 
all the sacraments which he administers are vain cere- 
mony. If he isa bishop, those whom he ordains are 
not priests; and if he is Pope, the bishops whom he 
consecrates have. no more power than laymen. No 
Papist can tell whether the elements in the Eucharist 
have been transubstantiated or not; and, for aught that 
he knows, they are simple bread and wine, and in 
adoring them, he is upon his own principle guilty of 
idolatry. In short, according to the doctrine of inten- 
tion, the Church of Rome may be no Church, and the 
Pope, the bishops, and the priests, may all be usurp- 
ers of offices to which they have no title. Let them 
relieve themselves from this difficulty as they can; 
they have made the snare in which they are caught. 
We believe that * the efficacy of a sacrament does not 
depend upon the piety or intention of him that doth 
administer it, but upon the work of the Spirit and the 
word of institution.” * 


—— 


LECTURE LXXXVII. 
ON THE SACRAMENTS. 


Consequences of the Popish Doctrine concerning the Intention 
of the Priest in Sacraments.—-The Sacraments of the 
Mosaic Dispensation.—Circumcision, its Origin, Form and 
Import,—The Passover, Proof that it was a Sacrament ; its 
Form and Significancy.—The Jewish Superseded by the 
Christian Sacraments of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper.— 
The Five Spurious Sacraments of the Church of Rome. 


In the last lecture, I explained the nature of sacra- 
ments, and made some general observations upon them. 
My last observation was, that the efficacy of Sacra- 
ments depends upon the blessing of God, and it was 
opposed to two errors of the Church of Rome, that 
sacraments communicate grace ex opere operato, or by 
the mere administration of them, without any exercise 
of mind on the part of the receiver, if he is not in 
mortal sin; and that the intention of the priest to do 
what the church does, is indispensably necessary to 
give them validity. We have seen, that as the latter 
opinion is unscriptural and impious, so it involves its 
abettors in the most. painful uncertainty, and is an en- 
gine powerfu! enough to overturn the whole fabric of 
their church. It is possible that, from the want of 
intention in their present priests, they have no sacra- 
ments; and that, from the same want in a former race 
of them, their present. priests. are not priests, their 
bishops are not bishops, their pope is not the vicar of 
Christ. Their religious offices may be performed by 
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men who have not been baptized, and therefore are not 
_Christians; and they may be daily guilty of the gross- 
est idolatry, in worshipping bread and wine, which 
they suppose to be the body and blood of our Saviour. 
If it should be said that it is altogether incredible, 
that a whole generation of priests should conspire to 
defeat the design of the sacraments, still, the uncer- 
tainty remains with respect to individual cases. How 
does any man know, that the priest who baptized him 
had the proper intention, or that the priest had it, by 
whom that priest was baptized? If there was a sin- 
gle failure in the line of succession, from the Apostles 
down to the present time, all that followed were un- 
christianized.. Men of different characters may be 
supposed to have existed in that succession, and if 
some were upright, others were wicked. ‘There may 
have belonged to it such priests as Luther met with at 
Rome before he appeared as a reformer; men who 
made a jest of sacred things, and annulled the sacra- 
ments with a deliberate design. He tells us that, in 
celebrating the Lord’s Supper, some of them, instead 
of repeating the words of institution, hoc est corpus 
meum,* by which transubstantiation is supposed to be 
effected, said with a low voice, Panis es, et panis eris. 
Bread thou art, and bread thou shalt be. 

It may surprise us that the Church of Rome should 
have adopted an opinion clogged with such difficulties, 
and leading to such consequences; and it may be 
thought that she has been drawn into it inadvertently. 
But whether or not the matter was well considered 
when it was first made an article of faith, it was not 
re-enacted by the Council of Trent without opposition. 
Yet, although the inferences deducible from it were 
represented to the fathers, they passed the decree for- 
merly quoted, not choosing to acknowledge the falli- 
bility of the church, by revoking one of its dogmas, 
nor to abandon a tenet so well calculated to increase 
the power and influence of the clergy. This is pro- 
bably the origin of the doctrine of intention, and is 
certainly the reason why it is retained. ‘The great ob- 
ject of the Church of Rome is, to create a sacred re- 
verence for its ministers, and to establish their uncon- 
trolled dominion over the people; and nothing can be 
conceived more effectual for this purpose, than the be- 
lief that they can make or not make sacraments at 
their pleasure ; that they can communicate or withhold 
the grace of God; that, in short, the salvation of the 
people is subject to their disposal. Join the two 
opinions which we have considered together, and you 
will perceive in both an artful bat wicked contrivance, 
to reduce the minds of men to a state of spiritnal 
slavery under their yoke. ‘The sacraments are effec- 
tual ex opere operato, or, by simple application convey 
grace to the receiver; and the priest can make them 
sacraments or empty ceremonies as he chooses: How 

“august, in the eyes of the ignorant and superstitious, 
must those men appear, who can open or shut the 
treasury of heaven; who have power to turn material 
substances-into the body, blood, and divinity of Christ, 
by a few words, muttered like a magical incantation ! 

In the preceding lecture, I gave a short account of 
the signs or sacraments appointed to confirm the coy- 
enants which God has made with men. I then men- 
tioned those of the Old Testament, which have been 
superseded by the seals of the Christian dispensation. 

The brief notice which was taken of them was suffi- 
cient at that time; but it will be now proper to attend 
to them more particularly. 

The first in order is circumcision, which is called 
the token or sign of the covenant with Abraham.}+ It 
was then first instituted, or at east it then first became 
significant, and it was enjoined upon the Israelites as 
a rite to be observed in all their generations. Hence 
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our Lord. said to the Jews, ‘Moses therefore gave 
ufito you circumcision, not because it is of Moses, but 
of the fathers.’’* Herodotus affirms that the Col- 
chians, and Egyptians, and Ethiopians, alone of all 
men practise circumcision. The Phenieians and 
Syrians in Palestine acknowledge that they learned it 
from the Egyptians.t It is not surprising, that in- 
fidels should eagerly lay hold of this account to con- 
tradict the relation of Moses; but it is surprising, that 


i persons, professing to be Christians should have dis- 


covered a disposition to give credit to the profane, in 
preference to the inspired historian. The account of 
Herodotus is manifestly false; for, first, he asserts 
that the Phenicians practised cireumesion, contiary 
to a well known fact, that all the inhabitants of Pales- 
tine except the Jews were uncircumcised ; aud, sec- 
ondly, he says that they owned that they received it 
from the Egyptians, whereas it is certain, that the 
Jews never acknowledged any such thing. Laying 
aside the divine authority of the history of Moses, it 
is astonishing that any man should have ever lent an 
ear to Herodotus on this subject. For what, I ask, 
did he know about the matter? Nothing but seme 
idle tales, which he had heard from persons as igno- 
rant as himself. It should be remembered, that 
Herodotus wrote about fourteen hundred years after 
the institution of cireumeision according to the Serip- 
tures, and was therefore totally incompetent to decide 
concerning its origin. ‘ 

The circumcision of a child took place on the eighth 
day after his birth, and was performed by the father 
of the family, or by any other person whom.he ~ 
chose to employ. While it constituted a visible 
proof that the person was one of the descendants of 
Abraham, and consequently was comprehended in the 
covenant which Ged had made with that patriarch 
and his seed, it was significant of certain spiritual 
blessings, to which those who, like him, believed in 
God, were admitted. To Abraham, it was “a seal 
of the righteousness of faith which he had, yet being 
uncireumcised.’’{ Before this rite was instituted, Abra- 
ham had ‘ believed in God, and it was counted unto 
him for righteousness ;”’|| and circumcision was.a con- 
firmation of the righteousness which he had obtained 
by faith, or of his justified state, and of the blessings. 
and privileges connected with it. God had promised 
the Messiah to him and his seed, and, along with the 
Messiah, not only temporal, but spiritual) and heavenly 
blessings; and Abraham, embracing this promise, 
had engaged to walk before God, and. to be perfect, 
Of this covenant, the sign and seal was circumcision ;. 
a declaration to his believing descendants, as well as. 
to himself, that to them the promises belonged, while 
it implied a profession on their part of their trast in. 
the illustrious seed, in whom all the families of the 
earth should be blessed ; and hence to them, as well. 
as to him, it was a seal of the righteousness of faith. 
We could not conceive the Most High to have enjoined 
this rite solely for the purpose of displaying. his 
authority. We may not be able to explain satisfac- 
torily why he fixed upon it in preference to any other 3 
but we must believe that something more was intend- 
ed than merely to set a mark upon the Israelites. Like 
all his other signs, it was significant, if not by its own 
nature, yet in consequence of his institution... . .. — 

I proceed to observe, that as it was a seal of the 
righteousness of faith, Iso a sign of the re- 
novation of the heart evident, on the one 
hand, from those pa ich speak of the  cir- 
cumcision of the heart’? as the work of God, and as 
necessary to our loving him; and, on the other hand, 
from those which call depravity the “ foreskin of the 
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heart,”? and represent the wicked as ‘* uncircumcised 
in heart.”* In these passages, we have examples of 
what is called sacramental language, according to 
which the sign is put for the thing signified, and the 
thing signified, for the sign. The expressions quoted 
‘would have been unintelligible, if circumcision had 
been simply a mark on the body to distinguish one 
nation from another. It is plain that it was instituted 
for another purpose, and that the Israelites understood 
that. a spiritual meaning was couched under it. There 
was an internal circumcision necessary to render them 
the seed of Abraham according to the promise, and 
full heirs of the blessings of the covenant. The New 
Testament. confirms this view of the rite, when de- 
scribing believers in Christ as having undergone the 
change which it signified, it says, “In whom also,” 
that is, in Christ, “ye are circumcised with the cir- 
cumcision made without hands, in putting off the body 
of the sins of the flesh by the circumcision of Christ.’’+ 
To the same purpose are the words of Paul in the 
Epistle to the Romans: ‘For he is not a Jew that is 
one outwardly; neither is that circumcision which is 
outward in the flesh: but he is a Jew, which is one 
inwardly: and circumcision is that of the heart, in the 
Spirit, and notin the letter; whose praise is not of 
men, but of God.”’¢ 

While circumcision was a sign and seal of the 
righteousness of faith, and of the regeneration of the 
heart, it laid those to whom it was administered, un- 
der an obligation to live according to the law of the 
covenant, into which they had been admitted. They 
became bound to observe all the ordinances of God, 
and to obey all the commands which he had given to 
his people; ‘‘ Circumcision verily profiteth, if thou 
keep the law; but if thou be a breaker of the law, thy 
circumcision is made uncircumcision.”’|| The cireum- 
cised were engaged to cultivate purity of heart and 
conduct; to mortify the flesh with its affections and 
lusts; to keep at a distance from the world lying in 
wickedness, from which they were separated by a 
visible mark of distinction; and as they always car- 
ried about the sign of the covenant, to behave in every 
place, and on every occasion, like persons dedicated to 
the service of Jehovah. 

Circumcision was a temporary ordinance, and was 
abolished with the other institutions of Moses. Al- 
though a sign and seal of the covenant of grace, it was 
adapted only to a particular dispensation of it, and 
therefore ceased when another economy was intro- 
duced. . The council of Jerusalem, after a solemn 
discussion of the question, pronounced that it ought 
not to be enjoined upon the converted Gentiles.§ It 
was not, at the same time, forbidden to the Jews; but 
it ought to be observed, that it was permitted, and not 
commanded. For this permission the same reason 
may be assigned, which accounts for the liberty to 
practise for a time other rites of the ceremonial law ; 
a concession to the strong prejudices of the Jews in 
favour of them, which it pleased God to subdue by 
gradual means. If, however, any converted Jew in- 
sisted upon the necessity of circumcision to salvation, 
the Apostles were no longer tolerant, but condemned 
the dangerous error in unqualified terms: ‘“ Behold, I 
Paul say unto you, that if ye be circumcised, Christ 
shal] profit you nothing.” Hence you perceive, that 
there is no contradiction between those passages of 
Scripture in which circumcision is permitted, and those 
in which it is cond or, in the former, it is con- 
sidered merely as a ich the Jews had been 
long accustomed, an they might retain from 
innocent motives; and, in the latter, it is viewed as 
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usurping the place of the righteousness of Christ, 
and made by the ignorant the foundation of their hope. 

The question, whether circumcision will be retained 
by the Jews after their conversion te Christianity, is 
not worthy of attention. Some have been go foolish 
as to affirm that it will, and to argue in favour of it 
from Scripture misunderstood. ‘They might have pro- 
ceeded a step farther, and from the latter part of Ezekiel’s 
prophecies have concluded, as I believe some wrong- 
headed persons have done, that the temple of Jerusalem 
will be rebuilt, and the ancient system of worship will 
he restored. 

The passover is usually accounted the other seal of 
the covenant, under the former dispensation. It must 
be acknowledged, that we have not the same evidence 
that it stood in this relation to the covenant which we 
have with regard to circumcision; and it is rather by 
inference that this rank is assigned to it, than by posi- 
tive explicit institution. Itis said, indeed, to have been 
to the Israelites ‘for a sign upon their hands, and for a 
memorial between their eyes ;”* but this seems to be 
a proverbial expression, importing that it was design- 
ed to commemorate their deliverance from Egypt. | It 
was, in the first place, a commemorative ordinance ; 
and, in the second place, it was typical of our redemp- 
tion from a worse bondage than that under which the 
Israclites groaned. For this view of it, we have the 
authority of an Apostle, when he says, that *‘ Christ 
our passover is sacrificed for us.’’¢ 

The reasons for which it may be considered as a 
sign or seal of the covenant, are the following. It is 
acknowledged that it was an eminent type of Christ. 
Now, as the Israelites were commanded to make a 
feast of the paschal lamb, their eating it may be con- 
sidered as an external representation of the communion 
of believers in the benefits of his death; and thus it 
will appear to correspond with the Eucharist, which 
is confessedly a sacrament. Again, the sprinkling of 
the blood upon the door-posts and lintels of their 
houses, is called a sign in the following words: ‘¢And 
the blood shall be to you for a token upon the houses 
where ye are; and when I see the blood, I will pass 
over you, and the plague shall not be upon you to 
destroy you, when I smite the land of Egypt.” Al- 
though God said, that when he saw the blood, he 
would pass by their houses, it is not to be supposed 
that this mark was necessary to enable him to distin- 
guish them from the houses of the Egyptians ; and 
the meaning obviously is, that it would be an assur- 
ance to them that they should be safe amidst the gen- 
eral destruction. The passover, therefore, served the 
same purpose with all other seals or sacraments; 
namely, to attest the promise of God, to give the Is- 
raelites a visible pledge that the promise would be 
performed. The last argument for the sacramental 
nature of the passover, is the substitution of the Lord’s 
Supper in its room; for immediately after the celebra- 
tion of the one, our Saviour instituted the other. This 
circumstance appears to authorize us to look upon both 
as ordinances of the same kind, and to conclude that 
the passover was a seal of the old dispensation, as the 
Eucharist is of the new. 

The following is a short account of the passover. 
On the tenth day of the first month, the Israelites were 
commanded to take for each family a lamb of the first 
year, without blemish, and to keep it to the fourteenth 
day. In the evening of the fourteenth, it was to be 
killed, and its blood was to be sprinkled upon the two 
sideposts, and the upper door-post of their houses. 
The flesh was to be roasted with fire, and wholly 
eaten with bitter herbs; or if any of it remained till 
the morning, it was to be burnt with fire. The bread 
used on that occasion was to be unleavened; and for 
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seven days, they were not to allow any leaven in their 
houses. They were farther commanded to eat it with 
their loins girded, their shoes on their feet, and their 
staves in their hands; and to eat it in haste, beeause 
they were immediately to set out on their journey 
from Egypt to the promised land. Such was the 
original institution, from which the subsequent ob- 
servance differed in some particulars. ‘I'he passover 
was first eaten by the Israelites in the ordinary places 
of their residence, but afterwards in Jerusalem; the 
blood was not sprinkled upon their houses, but upon 
the altar; and, instead of being in the dress and posture 
of persons who were about to set out upon a journey, 
they celebrated this feast in their ordinary habits, and 
reclining at their ease. This is evident from the ac- 
count of the celebration of the passover by our Saviour 
and his disciples. 

That this ordinance was significant, like all other 
seals, partly appears from what has been already said, 
and may be more fully shown by the following partic- 
ulars.—First, The animal which was to be used on 
this occasion was a lamb; by which our Saviour was 
prefigured, who was called by John the Baptist, “ the 
Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of the 
world.”’** ‘There may be an allusion to other sacri- 
ficial lambs, and particularly to those which were dai- 
ly offered in the evening and the morning; but we 
cannot doubt that there isa reference also to the paschal 
lamb, since we know frorn the highest authority, that 
it was typical of Christ. Not to dwell upon the re- 
semblance of temper between the type and the Anti- 
type, which is commonly mentioned, and is spoken 
of by the prophet, when he says, “the is led as a 
lamb to the slanghter,”’+ but which, I believe, was 
not in the contemplation of the Baptist, who, in the 
words quoted above, referred to his substitution and 
vicarious sufferings; there is a circumstance worthy 
of particular attention, that the lamb of the passover 
was without blemish, free from any disease or defect. 
In this respect, it was a figure of Jesus Christ, who 
was holy, harmless, and undefiled, and separate from 
sinners. As his human nature, when born of the 
virgin, was a holy thing, so his whole life was dis- 
tinguished by the exact performance of his duty; and 
he would challenge the most sharp-sighted of his 
enemies to discover a single flaw in his conduct: 
* Which of you convinceth me of sin?’”’{ Only a pure 
and spotless oblation could be acceptable to God, and 
available to expiate the offences of others. 

Secondly, The paschal lamb was slain, and thus pre- 
figured our Redeemer, who * poured out his soul unto 
death.”” He is called not simply a Lamb, but ‘¢a Lamb 
slain from the foundation of the world ;”’|} because his 
death had been adumbrated from the earliest ages by 
the sacrifice of lambs. Why were altars erected, and 
priests consecrated, and the bodies of animals con- 
sumed with fire? Had God any pleasure in such ser- 
vices, considered in themselves? Was his eye delight- 
ed with the sight of blood? or, Were his nostrils grat- 
ified with the smell of burning careases? Notions so 
gross must be left to the heathens, who supposed that 
their gods were corporeal beings, and had-senses like 
those of men. The design of all the oblations of the 
flock and the herd, was to teach the important truth, 
that Divine justice could not be appeased, and punish- 
ment averted from the guilty, but by the effusion of 
blood. The paschal lamb was a type; and it was slain 
to prefigure the death of the Messiah, as the only mean 
of delivering mankind from a greater evil than the bond- 
age of Egypt. 

Thirdly, The blood of the paschal lamb was sprin- 
kled on the door-posts and lintels of the houses of: the 
Israelites, and represented the application of the great 
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atonement to bé afterwards made, to thé consciencés of 
men. The ultimate design of this rite was symboli- 
cally to teach an important truth, which is clearly re- 
vealed in the Gospel, that the blood of Christ, although 
shed as a sacrifice for sin, will not avail unless it be 
applied. Had the blood of the paschal lamb been per- 
mitted to flow upon the ground, it would not have pre- 
served the Istaelites from the destroying angel; his 
safety depended upon his using it according to the 
commandment. There were various aspersions of 
blood under the former dispensation; but there is no 
reason to doubt that the Apostle refers to that at the 
passover, as well as to others, when he calls the blood 
of Christ, ** the blood of sprinkling.” ‘ Ye are come 
to the blood of sprinkling, that speaketh better things 
than that of Abel.”* We may apply what was spoken 
at the institution of the passover, to the subject of the 
salvation of smners. As God promised that he would 
pass by every house on which he should see the blood 
of the paschal lamb, so he now averts his wrath from 
every sinner upon whom he sees the blood of Christ ; 
that is, every man who appropriates the atonement to 
himself by faith, is secure from the effects of his aveng- 
ing justice. -** There is no condemnation to them tha 

are in Christ Jesus.” , 

Having given you a short account of the sacraments 
of the Jewish Church, I proceed to observe, that they 
have been superseded by the Christian sacraments. 
This is plain with respect to the passover; for we have 
already seen, that immediately after the celebration of 
it, the Lord’s supper was instituted ; and an intimation 
was thus given, that the latter was henceforth to sup- 
ply the place of the former. Besides, the Apostle Paul 
obviously refers to the change, when he describes the 
new ordinance by terms borrowed from the old: ** Purge 
out therefore the old leaven, that ye may be anew lump, 
as ye are unleavened. For even Christ our passover 
is sacrificed for us: therefore let us keep the feast, not 
with old leaven, neither with the leaven of malice and 
wickedness; but with the unleavened bread of sincer- 
ity and truth.”’+ So far as the passover was com- 
memorative of the redemption from Egypt, there was 
no reason why it should be continued when the ehurch 
ceased to be national, and was to comprehend the Gen- 
tiles as well as the Jews; and, so far as it was typical, 
it was laid aside as useless when that which it prefig- 
ured was accomplished. That baptism has come in the 
room of circumcision, may be inferred from two con- 
siderations ; that, like cireumcision, it signifies our puri- 
fication from sin ; and, that it is the ordinance by which 
we are admitted into the communion of the visible 
church. As Paul connects the passover and the Lord’s 
supper, so he connects circumcision and baptism ; lead- 
ing us to conclude, that there is a change or substitu- 
tion in the one case as well as in the other. ‘In whom 
also ye are circumcised with the circumcision made 
without hands, in putting off the body of the sins of 
the flesh by the circumcision of Christ; buried with 
him in baptism.”*{ It is evident from these words, 
that baptism is ‘the circumcision of Christ;” that is, 
it is the ordinance which he has given to the church 
instead of circumcision, and which, when rendered ef- 
fectual by his Spirit, is accompanied with the internal 
purification, of which circumcision was a sign. As 
God said to Abraham, ‘* Every man-child among you 
shall be cireumcised ;” so Christ said to his Apostles, 
‘* Go and teach all nations, baptizing them.” 

I should now proceed to the Christian sac- 
raments in the order of th on; but before en- 
tering upon the considera m, It will be proper 
to give you a short account of the spurious sacraments 
of the Church of Rome. While we acknowledge only 
two, that church maintains that there are seven; hav- 
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ing added to Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, the five 
following: confirmation, penance or penitence, orders, 
marriage, and extreme unction. 

The first is confirmation. In the primitive church, 
the imposition of hands was practised as a religious 
rite, and it is mentioned in the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
among the first principles of the doctrine of Christ.* 
It was used in setting persons apart to a sacred office, 
in working miracles, and in communicating supernat- 
ural gifts. After the Samaritans were converted and 
baptized by Philip the Evangelist, Peter and John, 
who had been sent to them by the other Apostles, laid 
their hands upon them, that they might receive the 
Holy Ghost.t The rite continued tobe observed after 
the days of the Apostles, not only in ordaining the min- 
isters of religion, but-in the case of the baptized; and 
it was supposed that, by the imposition of hands, the 
influences of the Spirit were communicated to them. 
It was performed, however, immediat@ly after baptism, 
and not as at present in those churches which keep up 
the practice, after an interval of several years, when 
young persons, having been previously examined, are 
presented to the bishop. Upon this ancient ceremony 
is founded the pretended sacrament of confirmation ; 
and in order to render it complete, the Church ef Rome 
has made certain additions to the primitive mode. Two 
tiiigs are acknowledged to be necessary to constitute 
a sacrament: matter, and a form. In order to find mat- 
ter, which was wanting in the simple imposition of 
hands, they have invented a chrism or ointment, com- 
posed of olive oil and balm.—the former signifying 
clearness of conscience, and the latter the savour of a 
wood reputation; and it is blessed by the bishop, who 
atone has power to perforin this ceremony. ‘The form 
of the sacrament consists in the application of this 
chrism to the forehead of the person, while at the same 
time these words are pronounced, “I sign thee with 
_ the sign of the cross, and confirm thee with the chrism 
of salvation, in the name of the Father, of the Son, atid 
of the Holy Ghost.” I need not say that not a vestige 
of this mummery is to be found in the New Testament. 
Confirmation is retained in the Church of England, but 
it is divested of these superstitious additions, and is not 
considered as a sacrament. At a certain period chil- 
dren who have learned the catechism, appear before the 
bishop, and renew their baptismal engagements; when 
the bishop prays, that God, who has regenerated them 
by water and the Holy Ghost, and given unto them the 
forgiveness of all their sins, would strengthen them, 
and increase in them the manifold gifts of his grace. 
He then lays his hands upon them, and offers up another 
prayer to the same effect. It may be justly objected, 
that the ceremony itself is superstitious, being entirely 
of human institution; that the qualifications are super- 
ficial, as any person may see by perusing the trifling 
catechism which the young people are required to learn ; 
that it proceeds upon the supposition that they are all 
already the children of God; that while it assumes 
what in many cases is: false, it is calculated to foster 
an ill-founded persuasion of the favour of God; and 
that, having been so grossly abused in the Church of 
Rome, it should have been entirely laid aside by a 
Protestant Church, as it has manifestly no claim to an 
apostolical origin. Unhappily, the Church of Eng- 
land thinks herself adorned, when she wears some of 


3 sacrament, is penance or peni- 
ment, Christians are com- 
Its one to another ;’’{ but 
not a word is said abou ifession to a priest. In the 
early ages of the church, a public confession of their 
sins was required from those who were guilty of great 
offences, particularly of apostasy ; and this was a neces- 
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sary step to their restoration to the fellowship of the 
church, from which they had been excluded. This 
practice being found inconvenient, private confession 
was introduced; and penitents were required to come 
to the bishop, or to a priest appointed for the purpose. 
It would be tedious to trace all the changes which took 
place in this part of ecclesiastical discipline; and to 
show how the penance enjoined upon offenders was 
made private, as well as their confessions; how instead 
of penance prayers were substituted, so many prayers 
for example, instead of so many days of fasting; and 
how the rich were permitted to purchase an exemption, 
by giving alms to the poor and the church. It is suffi- 
cient to observe, that in the Church of Rome auricular 
confession is established ; that is, every member of that 
church is required to make confession to a priest at 
least once a year. In doing so, he is bound to act con- 
didly and freely, to conceal nothing, but to make known 
to the confessor all the sins which he has committed 
since he last appeared before him, and even the secret 
thoughts of his heart. It is easy to see that this insti- 
tution invests the clergy with an uncontrolled power 
over the laity ; for nothing gives one mana firmer hold 
of another, than his knowledge of such parts of the con- 
duct of the other as he should most anxiously wish to 
conceal. There is a security, indeed, provided in the 
secrecy which is enjoined upon confessors, who are 
forbidden under the severest penalty to revea] any thing 
which has been disclosed to them; but still the reflec- 
tion that the penitent has deposited in the bosom of the 
priest matters upon which his honour, and perbaps his 
life, depends, must retain him in a state of absolute 
subjection to him. It is the business of the priest to 
ascertain whether the-person is penitent; and here a 
distinction is made between contrition, or sorrow for sin 
arising from the love of God, and attrition, arising from 
an inferior cause, as the loss which he has sustained, 
the shame which he has incurred, or the danger to 
which he has exposed himself.* To a man who takes 
the Scripture as his guide, it would seem that the lat- 
ter Was not repentance at all; but in the Church of 
Rome, either the one or the other is sufficient. There 
remains the satisfaction or penance enjoined upon the 
penitent, which consists in fasting, but rendered as easy 
as possible; in repeating a number of prayers, which 
it seems Papists consider as a punishment; or in some 
other thing which may be performed without a single 
sentiment or feeling of piety. The sacrament of peni- 
tence consists, like every other sacrament, of two parts, 
the matter and the form. ‘The matter is the confession 
of the penitent to the priest, his contrition, and his sat- 
isfaction. The form is in these words pronounced by 
the priest, “*I absolve thee,” &c.f You will observe 
to what a wretched shift Papists are driven to make 
out a sacrament. There is no visible sign in this sac- 
rament, but words and feelings of the mind; and the 
performance of certain acts is, with palpable absurdity, 
converted into the matter of it. Prayer might be made 
the matter of a sacrament with equal propriety. The 
form is impious and blasphemous; and when a worth- 
less priest presumes to give absolution, we may indig- 
nantly say, ** Who can forgive sins but God?” The 
whole is comparatively a modern invention, and is no 
more entitled to be accounted an ordinance of Christ, 
than the feat of a mountebank, or the trick of a juggler. 

The third sacrament is called the sacrament of or- 
ders, because it relates to the consecration of the differ- 
ent orders of office-bearers in the church. Of those in 
the Roman hierarchy there are seven,—porters or door- 
keepers, readers, exorcists, acolytes, sub-deacons, dea- 
cons, and priests. To these some add an eighth, the 
order of bishops; but others consider it not as a dis- 
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tinct order, but as a higher degree of the priesthood. 
As Jesus Christ has appointed certain persons to per- 
form the public offices of religion, so there is a pre- 
scribed form of setting them apart, which we learn from 
the practice of the Apostles, They ordained ministers 
and deacons by prayer, and the imposition of hands. 
This was the simple form used by them, and it contin- 
ued for a long time to be observed without any super- 
stitious addition. — If, in the first age, the imposition of 
hands was accompanied with the communication of the 
extraordinary gifts of the Spirit, it simply denoted, af- 
ter miracles had ceased, the designation of the person ; 
and prayer was offered up for the divine blessing upon 
him and his labours. In this manner he was devoted 
to God, and received authority to preach the gospel and 
administer the sacraments, or to care for the poor and 
take part in the government of the church, according to 
the nature of the office with which he was invested. 
In process of time, when men began to corrupt the or- 
dinances of the gospel, under the pretext of adorning 
them and rendering them more august, various ceremo- 
nies were introduced, by which the original simplicity 
of the form was destroyed. In the Church of Rome, 
the plan was adopted of delivering to a priest the sacred 
vessels,—the paten and the chalice, or the plate and 
the cup,—and accompanying this action with certain 
words empowering him to celebrate mass, and offer 
sacrifice to God; and thus they have contrived what 
they deem the essential parts of a sacrament. In the 
ordination of a priest, the matter is the vessels which 
are delivered to him, and the form is the pronouncing 
of these words, ** Take thou authority to offer up sac- 
rifices to God, and to celebrate masses both for the dead 
and for the living, in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” You will observe that 
this sacrament is wholly a human invention; men have 
contrived both the matter and the form, for of neither is 
there the slightest vestige in the New Testament. It 
rests entirely upon the decrees of popes and popish 
councils, who have no more power to appoint new 
means of grace, and new seals of the covenant; than 
the first person whom we shall meet in the streets. 
There is nothing which bears any resemblance to a sac- 
rament in the apostolical form of ordination. Prayer 
is a simple act of religious worship ; and the imposition 
of hands is no more a sacramental action in this case, 
than it was in the performance of miracles, when it was 
occasionally, but not uniformly used. 

The fourth spurious sacrament is marriage. It may 
excite surprise that any person, possessed of common 
sense, should have ever thought of giving this name 
and office to a civil contract; for in this light it may 
surely be considered, although it was instituted by 
God himself. Civil government is also his institution, 
but we do not therefore look upon it as a religious 
ordinance. The celebration of marriage in this coun- 
try, by the ministers of religion, does not alter its na- 
ture. This is an accidental circumstance, not at all 
necessary to its validity; and the union would be as 
firm and as holy, if the law, to which it belongs to re- 

ulate the form, should appoint marriage to be cele- 
brated by the magistrate. You may also be curious 
to know how Papists have contrived to make a sacra- 
ment out of marriage, as it does not really occur to us 
that it furnishes the essential parts. This business 
has caused no little perplexity to them; but they haye 
finally rested in this determination, that the matter of 
the sacrament is the consent of the parties, and the 
form, the words or sign by which their consent is ex- 
pressed. Here, then, is a sacrament, in which some- 
thing that cannot be seen or felt or heard, is the mat- 
ter, namely, the inward consent of the mind; and 
consequently an external sign, which is indispensable 
to every sacrament, is wanting. With respect to the 
form, it consists in words, as in the other sacraments ; 


but, whereas in those they are pronounced by thé 
priest, in this they are pronounced by the parties. 
Marriage is therefore an anomalous sacrament, for it ig 
made and celebrated exclusively by the persons who 
receive it. It is impossible to conceive a more com- 
plete mass of absurdity. That cannot be a sacrament 
which is not even an ordinance of religion, and is not 
peculiar to the members of the church. It was origin- 
ally instituted for the human race in general, and all 
men have an equal right to it. The marriages of Jews, 
and Heathens, and Mahometans, are as valid as those 
of Christians. Papists plead that the Scripture calls 
marriage a sacrament, for, where Paul, speaking of 
it, says, “This is a great mystery,”’* the Vulgate 
reads, ** This is a great sacrament.” But I have ae- 
counted for this translation, by showing you, that 
anciently sacramentum was used as equivalent to “vrry- 
pov. It is evident that nothing more can be inferred 
from the passage# than that marriage is an emblem of the 
union between our Saviour and his followers ; and per- 
haps not even so much is intended, for the Apostle seems 
to confine his words to this union alone, and to put us 
on our guard against thinking that he is speaking of 
marriage, when he immediately adds, * But I speak of 
Christ and the church.”” The mystery is the mystical 
union. 

The last spurious sacrament of the Church of Rome 
is extreme unction, It is called unction, because the 
person who receives this sacrament is anointed with 
oil ; and extreme unction, because it is administered 
in arliculo mortis, when he is understood to be at the 
point of death. The matter is olive oil, which has 
been blessed by a bishop; and the form consists in the 
application of this oil to the five senses, with these 
words: ** By this saered unction, and his most tender 
mercy, may God pardon every sin which thou hast 
committed, hy seeing, hearing, smelling, tasting, and 
touching.”+ The oil is put upon the different pafts of . 
the hody, as the name of each is enunciated. The 
person is understood to receive the remission of his 
sins, and to be prepared to enter into heaven, after 
having undergone a complete purification in purgatory. 
If extreme unction were, indeed, an institution of 
Christ, it would be invaluable as a sure passport to 
immortality ; but if it be a human device, what can 
we say, but that, to those who depend upon it, it must 
prove a passport to the place of darkness and sorrow ? 
For this sacrament, as well as for marriage, Papists 
plead Seripture, but with equal want of suecess. The 
passage to which they appeal, is in the Epistle of 
James: ‘* Is any sick among you? let him call for the 
elders of the church: and let them pray over him, 
anointing him with oil in the name of the Lord: and 
the prayer of faith shall save the sick.” Those who 
imagine that these words favour the sacrament of ex- 
treme unction, allow themselves to be carried away by 
a sound without any regard to the sense. It is obvious 
that the two things are totally different. The anoint- 
ing of James was miraculous, or a sign accompanying 
a miracle, which, from the following words coneerning 
the twelve disciples when they were sent forth by our 
Lord, seems to have been frequently used in the apos- 
tolic age: ‘And they cast out many devils, and 
anointed with oil many that were sick, and healed 
them.”|} But, although the Church of Rome still 
claims the power of working miracles, we know that 
the pretension is absolutely false; and besides, it is 
not alleged that there is le in the present 
case. The design of anoi ick person in the 
days of the Apostles, wa tore him to health ; 
the design of the popish anointing, is to prepare him 


* Ephes. v. 32. - 
t Concil. Trident. Sessio xiv.de Extrema Unctione, cap. 1. 
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for death. The one, when accompanied with faith, 
saved the sick; but the other is not administered till 
all hope of recovery is gone. It is certain that, 
although oil was used after the days of the Apostles 
on various occasions, and was, in particular, applied 
to the sick, it was not. till a late period that the sacra- 
ment of extreme unction was devised by the School- 
men, and the Council of Trent established it by law: 
“Tf any man shall say that extreme unction, is not 
truly and properly a sacrament, instituted by Christ 
our Lord, and promulgated by the blessed Apostle 
James, but is only a rite received from the Fathers, or 
a human figment; let him be accursed.” * 

Regardless of the fulminations of the antichristian 
church, we reject all these sacraments as the devices 
of impious men; and adhering to the word of God as 
the sole rule of our faith and practice, we receive only 
the two sacraments which our Lord and Saviour has 
instituted, Baptism and the Holy Supper. 


—— 


LECTURE LXXXVIII. 
ON THE SACRAMENT OF BAPTISM. 


Baptism, the Rite of Admission into the Church.—Difference 
between the Baptisms of John and Christ.—A pplication of 
Water Necessary.—Certain Popish additions to the Rite.— 
Mode of Applying the Symbol.—Immersion not Necessary. 
—Who may be Baptized.—Baptism of Infants Vindicated. 


I now proceed to consider the two sacraments of the 
Christian Church, which alone are worthy of attention 
and have a claim to be observed with devout reverence, 
because they alone are of Divine institution. I begin 
with Baptism, by which we are initiated into the fel- 
lowship of the Church, and which, in the order of dis- 
pensation, precedes the Lord’s Supper; none having a 
right to the holy table but those who have been pre- 
viously purified by the washing of water and by the 
word. 

It has pleased God, under both dispensations, to in- 
stitute an external sign of admission into the church, 
and of the participation of the blessings of the cov- 
enant. From the days of Abraham to the coming of 
Christ, the sign was circumcision; but as it implied 
an obligation to obey the law of Moses, which is 
now repealed, it is laid aside, and baptism is sub- 
stituted in its room. After his resurrection, Jesus gave 
the following commission to his disciples: **Go ye 
therefore, and teach’ or make disciples of * all nations 
—prburucare ravra te &yvx—baptizing them in the name 
of the Father, and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost; 
teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I have 
commanded you: and lo! I am with you alway, even 
unto the end of the world.’’} Baptism had been pre- 
viously administered to those who acknowledged him 
as the Messiah, and desired to be admitted into the 
number of his followers ; not, however, by himself, but 
by his disciples, as we learn from this passage in John: 


‘¢ When therefore the Lord knew how the Pharisees. 


had heard that Jesus made and baptized more disciples 
than John, (though Jesus himself baptized not, but his 
disciples,) he left Judea, and departed again into 
Galilee.’ We cannot, therefore, consider the ordin- 
ance as new, when he gave a commission to the 
Apostles prior to hi sion; but it then received a 
more extensive app] they were authorized to 
administer it to men o ry nation. Baptism was 
administered also by John his forerunner; and that 
which is now practised is commonly accounted a con- 
tinuation of it. But although they resemble each 


* Sessio xiv. de Extrema Unctione, can. i. 
+ Matth. xxviii. 19, 20. t John iv. 1—3. 
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other in the external sign, and the-mode of applying 
it, there are some respects in which they materially 
differ. ‘John baptized his disciples into the faith of 
the Messiah as to come; we are baptized into the 
faith of him as actually come. The baptism of John 
was evidently designed to serve a temporary purpose, 
in common with all the other parts of his ministry; 
the baptism of Christ is to continue to the end of the 
world. The one did not properly belong to the Chris- 
tian dispensation, but was preparatory to it; the other 
is an ordinance given by our Saviour to his church, 
to supply the place of circumcision. Christian bap- 
tism is administered in the name of the persons of the 
Trinity ; whereas we have no. evidence that the 
Divine Persons were explicitly recognized in the bap- 
tism of John. From these considerations, it appears 
that the two ordinances differ so much in their form, 
in their design, and in their relation to the present 
dispensation, that they may be regarded as perfectly 
distinct, and consequently, that a person who had 
been baptized by John might have been baptized again 
by an Apostle.”* If this reasoning is just, we are at 
no loss to understand a passage in the Acts, which 
has caused no small perplexity to commentators, and 
about which they have been much divided in senti- 
ment. Speaking of some men who had received only 
the baptism of John, it says, that when they were 
more fully instructed by Paul, ‘they were baptized 
in the name of the Lord Jesus.”’¢ It seems unques- 
tionable that they were rebaptized, and the reason 
was, that the baptism of John, and that of Christ, 
were different ordinances. 

It is an opinion adopted by not a few, that our 
Lord borrowed this rite from the Jews, among whom 
it was customary to baptize proselytes, whether 
male or female, by immersing the whole body in wa- 
ter. Men view subjects in different lights, according 
to their habits of thinking; but I confess, that to me it 
seems highly improbable that he would adopt one of 
the most solemn ordinances of his religion from the 
corrupt church of Judea, and found it upon a practice 
manifestly superstitious, which they had added with- 
out authority to the commandment of God. It is al- 
together incredible that, while he condemned their 
vain traditions and observances, he would embody 
one of these in his own institute, and thus counteract 
the effect of his reproofs. No mention is made of the 
baptism of proselytes in the works of Philo and 
Josephus, and the first notice of it is found in the 
Mishna and Gemara; of which the one was com- 
posed at the earliest date in the second century, al- 
though learned men in general bring it much farther 
down, and the latter is so late as the seventh. There 
is no evidence that the practice existed in the time of 
our Saviour, and it is much more likely that, among 
the Jews, it was an acknowledged imitation of hisdn- 
stitution, than that he was indebted for it to them. 

Baptism is performed by the application of water 
to the body. This is a point which it may be judged 
altogether superfluous to prove, because it seems to 
admit of no dispute; but there have been found fools 
and perverse controvertists to call in question the 
plainest facts. Some have maintained that Christ did 
not enjoin the baptism of water, but of doctrine ; and 
argue that, as Christianity is a spiritual religion, all 
external rites are excluded from it. It is quite suffi- 
cient to answer, that the Apostles did actually baptize 
with water. But it has been alleged by some who 
could not deny this fact, that the baptism of water 
was only a temporary institution, and that it is super- 
seded by the baptism of the Spirit. Let them prove 
their allegation, for this burden lies upon them. It 


* Dick's Lectures on the Acts, p. 406. 2d Edit. 
+ Acts xix. 5, 
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happens unfortunately for their hypothesis, that the 
baptism of water was used after the dispensation of 
the spirit had commenced, and in an age when the in- 
fluences of the Holy Ghost were most abundantly 
communicated ; and it is a complete refutation of it, 
that, when our Lord instituted this rite, he promised 
to be with his disciples in executing his order, not on- 
ly to the end of that age, but to the end of the Chris- 
tian dispensation, or ‘‘of the world,’? as we have 
translated the word. 

In the Church of Rome, baptism is celebrated with 
several other rites besides the application of water. 
Not only is the sign of the cross made, and the per- 
son exorcised to drive out evil spirits, but salt is put 
into his mouth, to signify that by grace he is freed 
from the corruption of sin; spittle is applied to his 
nostrils and ears, to intimate that the Holy Spirit 
gives light to the mind to perceive the heavenly truth ; 
he is anointed with oil on the crown of his head, that 
he may understand that he is henceforth joined to 
Christ as a member of his body, and is called a Chris- 
tian from Christ the anointed one: if he be an adult, 
he is clothed with a white garment, or if a child, a 
white handkerchief is given to him, to represent the 
glory of the resurrection of which he is an heir, the 
beauty with which his soul now purified from sin is 
adorned, and the innocence which he should study to 
maintain during his whole life. Lastly, a burning wax 
candle is put into his hand, to show that faith, being in- 
flamed with charity which he received in baptism, is 
to be nourished and increased by the study of good 
works. It is well that Papists have explained the 
various parts of this exhibition, which would have 
otherwise puzzled every human understanding. Some 
of these rites were introduced at an early period ; but 
they are all human inventions, which disfigure the 
simple ordinance of Christ, and have been rejected by 
our Church in its just zeal for the purity of his in- 
stitution. 

The manner in which water should be applied to 
the body, whether by affusion or aspersion, or by im- 
mersion, is a question which has divided Christians 
into different parties, and has been discussed with 
great vehemence of contention. An attempt has been 
- made to decide the controversy by an appeal to the 
meaning of the original terms. Barra, it is com- 
monly said, signifies to dmmerse, or plunge into water, 
and consequently Zarrizue and arricpuos, are properly 
translated immersion. Basra is derived from @z7rca, 
which has the same signification, and is used to ex- 
press the action of dipping and dyeing. Examples, 
however, have been produced from which it appears, 
that the idea sometimes conveyed even by this verb, 
which it is commonly admitted signifies /o dip, is that 
of sprinkling, rather than of dipping. In the’ Revela- 
tion our Saviour is described as clothed with a gar- 
ment—4<62zuusvoy aysxti—dipped in blood,* says our 
translation, but rather sprinkled or stained; for he is 
represented as a warrior and a conqueror, and the 
garments of such a person after a battle are not dipped 
in blood, but stained or sprinkled with the blood of 
his enemies, which has spouted from their wounds. 
This is the image presented to us in the parallel pass- 
age of Isaiah, where in the same character he says, 
‘Their blood shall be sprinkled on my garments, and 
T will stain all my raiment.”+ The sentence pro- 
nounced upon Nebuchadnezzar was, that his body 
should be ** wet with the dew of heaven ;”¢and it is 
thus translated in the Greek version, Azo rag dporou rou 
cupayou To cups avrov ¢2xgy.|| Here the word signifies to 
sprinkle, or moisten by sprinkling, for his body was not 


* Rey. xix. 13. + Is. Ixiii. 33. t Dan. iv. 23. 
|| His body shall be (ebaphe) moistened with the dew of hea- 
ven, 
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a 
wetted by being dipped in dew, but by its falling up- 
on him. of: camels 

I do notintend to deny that Aura ever means to dip, 
but that this is its only sense; and hence we may 
fairly conclude, that although its derivative zra.gw 
also means fo immerse, it does not follow that this is 
its only signification. Two examples have been quot- 
ed from the Apocryphal writings, in one of which it 
denotes washing without specifying the form, and in 
the other it seems to be synonymous with sprinkling. 
Judith is said to have washed herse/f in the camp, or by 
the camp at a fountain of water, ebamriero ek Tne wuyns 
rw ideros.* The place, a fountain or spring, naturally 
excludes the idea of immersion, and the phrase is 
ext tne muyns, at the fountain, not # tr xryx, as it would 
have been if she had bathed in it. ‘The son of Sirach, 
speaking of a person who has been purified from the 
pollution contracted by touching a dead body, calls him 
Bameicpatvos 27r0 vexgcu.t But when we consult the law 
of Moses to which he refers, we find that he was puri- 
fied by aspersion. That his uncleanness might be re- 
moved, the water of separation was sprinkled upon 
him, as you will see in the nineteenth chapter of 
Numbers.{ If then the word was so understood by 
Jewish writers in Greek, we may presume that it re- 
tains the same in the New ‘Testament, or that this 
meaning may be assigned to it when circumstances 
do not forbid; and that it is unwarrantable to affirm, 
from the simple use of the term in reference to this 
ordinance of Christ, that we are bound to administer it 
only by immersion. ‘The Pharisees and all the 
Jews, except they wash their hands oft, eat not, hold- 
ing the tradition of the elders. And when they come 
from the market, except they wash,”’ or baptize them- 
selves, ‘they eat not. And many other things there 
be which they have received to hold, as the washing” 
or baptisms “ of eups and pots, brazen vessels, and of 
tables.”’|] The washing of the hands was performed 
among the Jews by pouring water upon them, as ap- 
pears from the express testimony of Scripture : “Elisha 
the son of Shaphat poured water on the hands of 
Elijah.”§ The ‘baptizing’ after their return from 
market, probably signifies the same thing with wash- 
ing their hands, as it is very improbable that on every 
such occasion they washed the whole body ; and at any 
rate, if they put themselves to this trouble, the body 
would be washed in the same manner with the hands, 
by pouring water upon it. There is no reason to think 
that this baptism consisted in immersion. Cups and 
pots and brazen vessels may have been * baptized” 
by being plunged into water; but as the operation 
could have been performed equally well by pouring 
water into the upon them, we can draw no 
certain conclusio cting the mode, and the words 
Sarrivay and Bzrricues, convey nothing more than the 
general idea of washing. The last word in this pass- 
age, xwvey, is improperly rendered ¢ab/es in our version, 
and the proper translation is beds or couches. These were 
the couches on which they reclined at their meals. They 
were so large as to hold several persons at the same 
time; and From their size it seems reasonable to sup- 
pose that they were “baptized,” not by being 


im- 


mersed in water, but by being washed with the hand — 


or sprinkled, to remove any real or fancied impurity. ~ 

Hitherto we have found nothing to justify the con- 
fidence with which it has been asserted, that farrée 
necessarily signifies to tmmers But to supply what 
may be wanting in the e ising from the word 
itself, it is alleged that St rases are jolned-with 
it, as clearly show that it was by dipping or plunging 
that baptism was originally administered. For exam- 
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ple, John is said to have baptized in Jordan*—e ta 
Togdavn—standing, no doubt, in the water, and success- 
ively dipping his disciples. That the preposition #% 
often denotes the place in which any thing is done, can- 
not be denied; but among its many senses, it signifies 
also at, or nigh to. ‘* Now, in the place—w to tore— 
where he was crucified, there was a garden,” not in 
the identical spot, but in its immediate vicinity. In like 


manner—s ruezcc ey To Sirrwzu—is ‘the tower,’”’ not ‘in 


the pool of Siloam,”£ but close by it. It has been re- 
marked, that while Matthew says that John baptized 
**in Jordan,” the Evangelist John tells us that he was 
baptizing ‘¢ beyond Jordan ;’’|| and as we cannot suppose 
a contradiction between their statements, we must re- 
concile them by understanding Matthew to mean close 
by Jordan, and the other Evangelist, that the place 
was on the opposite bank of the river. Besides, al- 
though John had actually taken his station in the river, 
it does not follow that he immersed his disciples, be- 
cause he might have chosen it for convenience, as the 
number to be baptized was great, that there might be 
a sufficient supply of water at hand to pour upon their 
heads or faces. 

The use of the preposition # and ¢ or ¢, in reference 
to baptism, is supposed to furnish an argument equally 
conclusive in favour of immersion. It is related in 
the history of the Ethiopian eunuch, that he and 
Philip ‘‘went down both into the water—«as ro idae— 
and he baptized him. And when they came up out of 
the water—« rov idxroc—the Spirit of the Lord caught 
away Philip.”’§ Here it is said is an instance of 
baptism by immersion, as it could only be for that pur- 
pose that the Evangelist and his convert. went into 
the water. It is certain that «# does sometimes signify 
into, and « out of ; but it is equally certain that at other 
times the proper translation of the one is ¢o, and of the 
other is from. When Jesus came—wes ro sevnetov—to the 
sepulchre of Lazarus, we know that he did not enter 
into it; and when ships came from Tiberias,**— 
ex Tifegirdoc,—we do not suppose that they sailed out 
of the midst of the city, but that that was the place 
from which their voyage commenced. The preposition 
«x simply signifies the point from which, and «s, the 
point to which a movement is made. In the present 
case nothing more is intimated by the sacred historian, 
than that Philip and the eunuch went to the place 
where they saw water, and that after baptism they 
both left it. A different preposition is used in the 
narrative of our Saviour’s baptism, and our trans- 
lators have improperly rendered ave@s amo rou udxtos, 
“the went up straightway out of the water,”{t be- 
cause the true sense of eo is from, not out of, and 
it marks the place from which he went up, without 
at all suggesting the idea that he had been zn the 
water. j 

There is an expression on which the Baptists lay 
much stress as favouring their practice of immersion, 
which occurs in two passages. In both we are said 
to be “buried with Christ in baptism ;”? and hence it 
is inferred that we ought to be baptized by immersion, 
which only is emblematical of a burial. You will 
find the one passage in the sixth chapter of the 
Romans, and the other in the second chapter of the 
Colossians.{{ There is an appearance of childish- 
ness in thus explaining the expression, which is mani- 
festly figurative. In the Epistle to the Romans the 
- Apostle first says, we are baptized into the death 
of Christ, and ther that we are buried with him 
in baptism ;”’ referring not to the form, but to the import 
of the ordinance, by which it is signified, that through 


* Matth. ili. 6. + John. xix. 41. t Luke xiii. 4. 
|] John i. 23. § Acts vill. 38, 39. 1 John ix. 38, 
** Ib. vi. 23. +t Matth. iii. 16. Mark i. 10. 
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his death we become dead to sin, or are delivered 
from its power. In the very next verse he expresses 
the same idea by another figure, when he says, that 
‘we have been planted together in the likeness of his 
death.” How comes it to be supposed that the one 
figure refers to the mode of baptism rather than the 
other? Why should it resemble burying more than 
planting? What reason can be assigned for laying 
hold of the one expression in preference to the other, 
but the desire to support a hypothesis? Would it not 
have been more suitable to the character of honest and 
intelligent interpreters of Scripture, to conclude that 
as there is a mixture of figures, the Apostle did not 
allude to any external rite, and merely intended by 
both to signify that baptism is a sign of our fellow- 
ship with Christ in his death? Besides, Baptists 
proceed upon an erroneous idea of our Saviour’s burial, 
into which it is strange that any person should have 
fallen, who had read the New Testament with any de- 
sree of attention. They seem to think that he was 
buried after the manner of our country, where a dead 
body may be said to be immersed in the earth, be- 
cause it is let down into a grave and covered with 
mould. Had his body been interred, we might have 
fancied a resemblance between its burial and plunging 
of the baptized into water. But nothing is more re- 
mote from the truth. The sepulchre of Christ was an 
apartment hewn out of a rock, the floor of which was 
on a level with the ground, or depressed only a little 
below the surface, and which was so capacious that a 
person could sit and stand upright in it. Here his 
body was deposited, and was covered only with the 
grave-clothes. Let Baptists now point out the resem- 
blance between the plunging of the baptized. into 
water, and the burial of Christ. No two things in 
the world are more unlike, and this silly argument 
vanishes into smoke. 

We have seen that nothing certain can be learned 
from the original term 4zrrZar, because it has differ- 
ent meanings, signifying sometimes to immerse, and 
sometimes to wash. When a word is used to denote 
an action which is figurative, it seems a fair way of 
determining its sense, to observe how the thing which 
the action represents is in other places expressed. 
As the water in baptism is emblematical of the in- 
fluences of the Spirit, we may bring to the illustration 
of the term to baptize, the passages of Scripture which 
speak of the communication of those influences; and 
there is not one of them which alludes to immersion. 
The Holy Ghost is said ‘to fall” upon men, to be 
‘poured out’? upon them; and in reference to the 
same subject, God promises “ to sprinkle clean water 
upon us,” “to be as the dew unto Israel,”’* and that 
his grace shall ‘* come down as rain upon the mown 
grass, and as showers which water the earth.”, If 
water is a significant emblem of the Spirit, because it 
purifies, is it not reasonable to suppose that a resem- 
blance was intended between the application of the 
water and the manner in which the communication of 
the Spirit is described? It is by no means probable 
that God should speak of his own operations in one 
way, and symbolically represent them in a different 
way; that he should promise to sprinkle or pour out 
his Spirit upon us, and to confirm this promise would 
command us to be plunged into water. There would 
be no analogy in this case between the promise and 
the seal; and the discrepance would give rise to a 
confusion of ideas. This I conceive to be an argu- 
ment of considerable force in favour of our mode of 
administering baptism, and an objection against im- 
mersion which cannot be easily evaded. 

I may add, that there is little probability that the 


* Acts. x. 44. Zech. xii. 10.. Ezek. xxxvi, 25. Hos. xiv. 5. 
+ Ps. lxxii. 6. 
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baptisms recorded in the New Testament were per- 
formed by immersion. We have already considered 
the case of John, and shown that he did not baptize in 
Jordan itself, but on its banks. It is not very credible, 
that the three thousand converts on the day of Pente- 
cost were dipped. There wasa pool in Jerusalem, 
called the pool of Siloam ; but we do not know whether 
from its size and situation it could have been fit for 
the purpose. Besides the gross indecency of it, it 
would have been a tedious process, if all this multi- 
tude had put off and put on their clothes in public ; 
and it is very unlikely that they were plunged with 
their garments upon them. When whole families 
were baptized in their own houses, there is no reason 
to think that, on every occasion, a sufficient quantity 
of water could be found for immersion. We are cer- 
tain, that in very few of our houses the baptism of 
immersion could be practised; and the houses of the 
Jews and Greeks, we presume, were not better accom- 
modated. Some men seem to believe that, in the 
Apostolic age, every house had a font or bath; but 
why they believe this no man ean tell, except that it 
suits their hypothesis. The Apostles could not ad- 
minister baptism by immersion in every place ; so that 
if this had been the mode, when they had made con- 
verts they must have often been under the necessity 
of leading them away to a pond or river, and, in many 
reoions of the east, must sometimes have made Jong 
journeys in order to find one. But there is not a sin- 
gle fact in the New Testament which gives counte- 
nahce to this idea. The narrative implies that they 
baptized converts on the spot, and, consequently, that 
only a small quantity of water was necessary, which 
could be always procured. 

The argument for immersion fails, upon a careful 
examination. It is founded upon the assumption that 
Bzrri~@ has only one meaning, while it has more; 
upon a mistake of the import of two prepositions, es and 
sx; and upon a fanciful analogy; it is contrary to the 
usual language of Scripture respecting the thing sig- 
nified by baptism, and to the general strain of the 
history, which relates instances of baptism when im- 
mersion could not be practised. With whatever con- 
fidence this has been pronounced to be the only serip- 
tural mode, the evidence preponderates on the oppo- 
site side. We may therefore persevere in our own 
practice, and assure ourselves that they are lawfully 
baptized upon whom water has been only sprinkled or 
poured. d - 

There is a point of still greater importance than the 
mode of baptism, about which Christians are divided 
in sentiment. A controversy has arisen with respect 
to the persons to whom it should be administered ; 
those who are called Pedobaptists maintaining that, 
in certain circumstances, children have a right to the 
ordinance, while Antipedobaptists confine it to adults. 

There is but one opinion with regard to grown up 
persons not baptized in infaney, who profess faith in 

hrist and a desire to be received into the communion 
of the Church. In this case the command is explicit; 
and it is because they are so distinctly mentioned, 
while nothing is said concerning infants, that baptism 
has been supposed to belong exclusively to the former. 
“« Go into all the world, and preach the gospel to every 
creature. He that believeth and is baptized shall be 
saved.”* The qualification in the sight of God, who 
searches the heart, is faith unfeigned ; and in the sight 
of men, who can judge only by moral evidence, is a 
credible profession of it, or such a profession as ap- 
pears to them to be sincere. Accordingly, the Apos- 
tles acted upon this principle, as we learn from the 
history of their proceedings. I select the instance of 
the Ethiopian eunuch. When this man had heard the 
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gospel from the mouth of Philip, he said to him, ae 
here is water; what doth hinder me to be baptized 2 
And Philip said, If thou believest with all thine heart, 
thou mayest. And he answered and said, 1 believe 
that Jesus Christ is the Son of Gedi’* The Apos- 
tles were sent to teach or make disciples:of all nations, 
by instructing them in the religion of Christ; and 
when those whom they had addressed acquired a com- 
petent measuré of knowledge, and recognized Jesus 
Christ as their Lord and Saviour, they were then to 
baptize them. Baptism is not to be administered to a 
Jew, a Mahometan, or a heathen, who still adheres to 
his original creed, nor to a man who may ignorantly 
express a wish for it. It isa badge of Christianity, 
which would be absurdly and profanely attached to a 
person who retained the principles of another religion, 
or gave a blind assent toa system which he did not 
understand. 

Upon the connexion of faith with baptism, Antipa- 
dobaptists found what they consider as an unanswera- 
ble argument against the baptism of infants., If it is 
required that he who is baptized should believe, it 
follows that children ought not to be baptized, be- 
The argument 
has a specious appearance, which imposes on super- 
ficial thinkers; but when it is thoroughly canvassed, 
it will be found, I trust, to be destitute of force. 
When our Lord says, “ He that believeth and is bap- 
tized, shall be saved,”’ he no doubt teaches that bap- 
tism should be administered to a believer; butif we 
infer that none but a believer should be baptized, let 
us observe the consequence which will follow from 
his words.. Faith is made as necessary to salvation 
as to baptism; and it is as fairly deducible from his 
words that none can be saved, as that none should be 
haptized but believers. Thus, children are excluded 
from heaven, as well as from this initiatory rite. This, 
however, our adversaries will not allow. They admit, 
as well as we, that many children are saved ; and, eon- 
sequently, admit that what is required from adults in 
order to their eternal happiness, is not required from 
infants. If they will be consistent, they must further 
admit that this text speaks of adults alone; and, con- 
sequently, that the argument drawn frcm it against 
the baptism of infants is a sophism, more being con- 
tained in the conclusion than in the premises. It evi- 
dently speaks of adults, for it supposes them to be 
capable of faith. But because faith is made neces- 
sary to their baptism, it is not made necessary to the 
baptism of infants, any more than it is necessary to 
the salvation of infants, because it is necessary to the 
salvation of adults. And with respect to infants, since, 
according to our ppt goniets the thing signified is 
granted to them, it will not be easy to assign a good 
reason why the sign should be denied. 

Infants were proper subjects of circumcision. Cir- 
cumeision implied an obligation to. observe the ordi- 
nances and commandments of God; and hence the cir- 
cumcised person is pronounced to be ‘a debtor to do 
the whole law.’’t If, under the ancient economy, 
there had been some persons of similar views to those 
of Antipedobaptists, they might have brought forward 
as specious reasonings against the circumcision, as is 
now produced against the baptism, of children, They 
might have said, ‘Children have not yet attained the 
use of reason, and are therefore disqualified for coming 


under a moral obligation. Ho n they be bound to, 
obey a law which they 2o al understand They — 


know not what is going on ¥ circumcision is ad- 
ministered to them; and, with respect to them, it is 
mere mockery, a rite without a meaning. Let it be 
reserved for grown up persons, to whom its design can 
be explained, and who can rationally and voluntarily 
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the covenant of which it is a seal.’ Yet the 
en of the Israelites were circumcised on 
ay after their birth; and why then may 
not the children of Christians be dedicated at as early 
a period to the service of God? The objection might 
have been strengthened by the remark which an Apos- 
tle has made, that, in the case of Abraham, in whom 
circumcision commenced, it was ‘a seal of the right- 
eousness of faith.”’** Here it might have been said, 
faith preceded circumcision. It not only preceded, but 
was pre-supposed ag,the indispensable qualification of 
the person to be circumcised; and as this took place 
in the case of Abraham, the father of the Jews, it was 
certainly intended to signify that the rite should not 
be performed upon any of his posterity, unless they 
possessed the same qualification. This is exactly the 
argument of our antagonists against the baptism of 
children; but we see at once how little it avails. The 
children of Christian parents may as well be baptized, 
as the children of Jewish parents were circumcised, 
without faith. 

Had it been the will of God that the religion of 
Moses should become universal, the persons sent forth 
to promulgate it would have received a commission 
similar to that of the Apostles, and would have been 
commanded, first to teach all nations, and then to cir- 
cumcise them. If any person had inferred, from the 
terms of their commission, that none should be cir- 
cumcised without being previously taught, we know 
that the conclusion would have been wrong, because 
there was a previous command to administer this rite 
to children; and hence we perceive the fallacy of in- 
ferring from the Apostolical commission, that believers 
only should be baptized. It may be said that the two 
cases are different, because there is an express law 
for the circumcision of children, but no precept for 
for their baptism. We answer, that, as there is a pre- 
cept for cireumcising them, and admitting them into 
the church, it appears that their age is no obstacle 
to the participation of the seal of the covenant; and 
that, as this- privilege was once conceded to children, 
we presume that it is continued to them, and de- 
mand, not assertion, but proof, that it is revoked. 
In this case, the onws proband lies upon our antag- 
onists. : 

It is in vain to tell us that ‘* circumcision was a 
sign of carnal descent, a mark of national distinction, 
and a token of interest in those temporal blessings 
that were promised to Abraham.” All this may be 
true; but it is also true that it was a sign of spiritual 
blessings, a seal of the righteousness of faith, and was 
therefore precisely of the same import with christian 
baptism. The passages of Scripture which speak of 
‘‘cireumcising the foreskin of the heart,’’ of ‘ cir- 
cumceising the heart to love the Lord,’ and of the re- 
generated ‘‘as the true cireumcision,’’ demonstrate 
that it was a seal of the covenant of grace; and conse- 
quently, that the new seal, which has displaced it but 
bears the same signification, may, with equal propri- 
ety, be administered to infants. It is the interest of 
Antipedobaptists to show that baptism has not come 
in the room of circumcision ; but, however necessary 
it may be to their scheme, they cannot proceed in the 
attempt without setting aside the express declaration of 
Seripture. Attend to the following words of the Apos- 
tle: *‘In whom also ye are circumcised with the cir- 
cumcision made without hands, in putting off the body 
of the sins of the fle the circumcision of Christ 5 
buried with him in baptism, wherein also ye are risen 
with him through the faith of the operation of God.’ 
The subject of discourse is regeneration, or the putting 
off of the body of sins; and of this change, it is in- 
timated circumcision was formerly a sign. The bles- 
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sing is continued under the new dispensation; but is 
it now without a sign? Is there no representation of 
it to our senses under the Gospel? Yes, it is still 
adumbrated by a new ordinance, and we are circum- 
cised with the circumcision of Christ, when we are 
buried with him in baptism. The mention of baptism 
in the same sentence with circumcision as equivalent 
to it, and as significant of the same spiritual change 
in the state of the soul, cannot fail to suggest to any 
person, who is not prejudiced, that the one is the sub- 
stitute of the other. Circumcision has ceased; but 
there is another initiatory rite given for the same pur- 
pose, which ought, therefore, to be administered to 
the same persons for whom circumcision was de- 
signed. 

There was no occasion to specify children in the 
commission given to the Apostles; because they and 
all the Jews would understand that, since baptism had 
come in the room of circumcision, their children had 
the same right to it as themselves. Both having been 
comprehended in the covenant made with Abraham, 
they would naturally conclude that the new covenant 
or dispensation was of equal extent. Ifa change had 
been made to the exclusion of infants, it would have 
excited surprise, and given rise to inquiries, and called 
forth explanations on the part of the Apostles, to sat- 
isfy the new converts, that they might acquiesce in 
this unexpected limitation of their privileges. We 
cannot suppose that an alteration so important, and 
so deeply affecting the interest of their families, would 
have passed in silence. Yet we do not find a single 
hint, that the ordinance which had come in the room 
of circumcision was to be administered to adults 
alone, and that their children must wait till they were 
capable of making a profession of faith. The lan- 
guage in which the Jews were addressed on the day 
of Pentecost, instead of suggesting a repeal of the 
law, seems rather to import that it was to continue in 
force: ** Repent, and be baptized every one of you in 
the name of Jesus Christ, for the remission of sins, 
and ye shall receive the gift of the Holy Ghost. For 
the promise is to you, and to your children, and to all 
that are afar off, even as many as the Lord our God 
shall call.”* In what other light could the audience 
understand these words, than that the promise of sal- 
vation through Christ was made, not to those alone 
who believed, but to their seed: that their families 
were to be admitted to the privileges of the new dis- 
pensation as well as themselves; and that baptism 
was to both a sign and seal of their interest in the 
covenant. They would naturally and unavoidably 
judge this to be the meaning of the declaration, es- 
pecially as it was expressed in the same terms which 
had been used at the institution of circumcision: “TI 
will establish my covenant between me and thee, and 
thy seed after thee, in their generations, for an ever- 
lasting covenant, to be a God unto thee, and to thy 
seed after thee.” ‘This is my covenant which ye 
shall keep, between me and you and thy seed after 
thee: Every man-child among you shall be cireum- 
cised.” + God made a covenant with Abraham and 
his seed, and the promise is to believers of every 1a- 
tion, and their children. There is no difference in 
these two cases; seed and children have the same sig- 
nification ; and the plain inference is, that the child- 
ren of Christians are to be baptized, as the children 
of Jews were circumcised. 

Our Lord said on a certain occasion, ‘ Suffer little 
children, and forbid them not to come unto me, forof 
such is the kingdom of heaven.”{ The kingdom of 
heaven frequently signifies the new dispensation, or 
the church upon earth; and if this is the meaning 
here, children are pronounced to belong to it, and have 
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an undoubted right to the sign of admission. If, how- 
ever, as some contend, it is the state of glory, the in- 
ference is still good, that being heirs of eternal life 
they ought not to be denied the ordinance which is 
the seal of their title to it. It is more probable, that 
“the kingdom of heaven” is in this passage the 
church, and our Lord assigns as the reason why 
children should be suffered to come to him, that he 
recognized them as members of it. It is a pitiful 
evasion to say that rovrwy, such, signifies not children, 
but. persons of child-like dispositions. It makes our 
Lord reason inconclusively; for how could it be a 
reason that parents should bring their children to him 
to be blessed, that persons resembling children in 
humility and teachableness, are members of his 
church ? If this interpretation of the passage did not fa- 
vour their own hypothesis, Antipedobaptists themselves 
would exclaim against it as forced and unnatural. 

Passing other arguments from Scripture in favour 
of infant baptism, I shall conclude by calling your 
attention to the fact, that in the Apostolic age, not on- 
ly believers themselves were baptized, but their house- 
holds. Lydia was baptized, **and her household.” 
The jailor of Philippi was baptized, ‘* and all his ;”’* 
and Paul baptized ‘*the household of Stephanas.’’} 
These are only a sample of the hundreds and thou- 
sands of families, to whom this rite was administered 
upon the faith of their parents. A household compre- 
hends all the individuals living together under the 
same roof, and subject to the same domestic govern- 
ment; and certainly children are not excluded. This 
would be an arbitrary and most unwarrantable limita- 
tion of the term. When it is used on any other oc- 
casion, it always suggests the idea not only of ser- 
vants but of children, and, in the first plaee, of the 
latter ; and it would suggest this idea to all the read- 
ers of the New Testament, if their minds were free 
from prejudice, and had nothing in view but to dis- 
cover the truth. Were we told now that a certain 
man had been baptized and his family, there is not one 
of us who would not immediately think of his. chil- 
dren, and conclude, that they had all been washed 
with water in the name of the Trinity. It may be 
objected to this view, that we have no certainty that 
there were children in the families mentioned; but 
this is a miserable subterfuge. What was done in the 
cases specified, was done in many other instances ; 
for they are recorded as a specimen of the mode of 
procedure, and it would be truly wonderful, if among 
all the converts in the primitive times, there was not 
one who had children; so wonderful indeed that no 
man in his sober senses could believe it. As the ex- 
istence of children 1n families is so common that the 
exceptions are rare, we are authorized to conclude, 
that they were often found in the houses of the early 
disciples ; and the argument from the baptism of house- 
holds is obviously on our side. We have satisfactory 
evidence that the Apostles baptized infants; and un- 
less they were considered as belonging to the church, 
and proper subjects of this seal of their admission in- 
to it, we can affix no meaning to these words of Paul, 
“The unbelieving husband is sanctified by the wife, 
and the unbelieving wife is sanctified by the husband : 
else were your children unclean; but now are they 
holy.” The holiness of children which they derive 
from the faith of their parents, can signify nothing but 
their separation from the world, and their dedication 
to the service of Christ, of which their baptism is a 
sign. » 

It appears now that we have a better warrant for the 
baptism of children than human authority ; that it is 
not a corruption of a divine institution ; and that they 
who confine it to adults are chargeable with wresting 
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LECTURE LXXXIX. 
ON THE SACRAMENT OF BAPTISM. 


Baptism Administered in Name of the Trinity.—Meaning and 
Import of the Words Used.—Who may Baptize.—Lay Bap- 
tism; Baptism by Heretics.—Place of Baptism.—Sponsors. 
—The Blessings of Regeneration; Pardon, Adoption, and 
Resurrection to Life, Signified by Baptism.—Duties of the 
Baptized. 


Tue symbol in baptism is water, which is applied 
to the body by aspersion or affusion, and has been 
chosen, as will afterwards appear, as an expressive 
sign of internal purification. I proceed to state that 
the ordinance is to be administered in the name 
of the Father, of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 
At our reception into the communion of the church, 
there is a solemn recognition of the blessed Trinity, 
and a distinct mention of the three persons of the God- 
head, as one in essence and equal in power and author- 
ity. The order in which they are enumerated, corres- 
ponds to the order of subsistence, which we do not 
understand, but according to which the Father is the 
first, the Son begotten of the Father is the second, and 
the Spirit proceeding from both is the third. This is 
not the proper place for demonstrating the divinity of 
the second and the third persons of the Trinity, but 
we cannot pass on without remarking, that one proof 
is furnished by baptism. They are associated with 
the first person in the same religious ordinance. We 
are called to look up to them all with equal reverence, 
to expect the blessings signified and sealed from them 
all, and to consider ourselves as brought under obliga- 
tions to give them all the same homage and obedience. 
Can it be believed, that, as some affirm, the Son is 
only a man like ourselves, and the Holy Ghost is an 
angel or merely a name for a divine operation upon the 
mind? Has our Lord commanded us to be baptized 
in the name of God, of a creature, and of a manifes- 
tation of divine power? 

It may be deemed questionable, whether the express 
mention of all the persons of the Trinity is essential 
to baptism; because in the Acts, when Paul baptized 
some of the disciples of John, he is said to have bap- 
tized them ‘in the name of the Lord Jesus.”’* It may, 
however, be supposed that the historian gives only an 
abbreviated form ; and-it is probable, that the Apostles 
would adhere to the terms of their original commis- 
sion. There was no reason why they should deviate 
from it; and we take the course which becomes us, 
when we literally follow the instructions of Him who 
gave this ordinance to his church. 

The expression in the original is not e te oveue2ts,t 
but ro ovsua.t It has been remarked, that these two 
forms of expression are of different import: that the 
former denotes the impulsive cause of an action, and 
the latter the object, or final cause of it. Whether 
ty, and « should be thus distinguished, when they are 
joined with the noun cvoz2, I will not pretend to deter- 
mine; but it is certain that the one preposition is 
sometimes used for the other, hat es is used when e& 
would have expressed the neaing equally well. If 
we adopt the common translation of the phrase, it will 
signify that we are baptized by the authority of the 
persons of the Trinity. It is worthy of attention, that 
when cyoze occurs in connexion with baptism, the ex- 
pression commonly is es ro oveue 5; and the words of the 
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Apettilic commission may be rendered, ‘ baptizing 
them fo the name of the Father, of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost.”” The meaning may be collected by a 
reference to the words of Paul to the Corinthians: 
** Was Paul crucified for you? or were ye baptized to 
the name of Paul? I thank God that I baptized none 
of you, but Crispus and Gaius, lest any of you should 
say, that I baptized in my own name.”’* These ques- 
tions were suggested by the schism among the Cor- 
inthians, of whom some said, “lam of Paul, and 
others, I am of Apollos ;”’? and to convince them of 
the folly and sinfulness of their conduct, the Apostle 
reminds them that they were not baptized to his name, 
initiated by that ordinance into the faith and profession 
of his religion, but into the service of Christ, who 
alone should for this reason be acknowledged as their 
Master. There is, however, one instance of a different 
form of expression, which may give rise to a suspicion 
that es ro ove and ey rw ovesexts are equivalent, and that 
the alleged distinction between them is rather fanciful 
than real. When the Holy Ghost had fallen upon 
Cornelius and his company, Peter ‘commanded them 
to be baptized ¢n the name of the Lord,” > «& rw ovesart 
sou Kuptev, It is possible, however, that there was a 
design in using both expressions, and that they were 
inteuded to convey different ideas 3 ey rw oveuza: denot- 
ing the authority from which the ordinance has _pro- 
ceeded, and ec ro ovoue, the object to which we are de- 
dicated in it. 

The administration of baptism in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, sig- 
nifies that we are baptized by the authority of the per- 
sons of the Holy Trinity. They all concurred in 
giving this institution to the church, as they all co- 
operated in our salvation, of which it is a sign. It is 
a memorial of the love of the Father, in sending his 
Son to be the Saviour of the world, of the love of the 
Son in assuming our nature and dying for our sins, 
and of the love of the Spirit in coming forth to purify 
our souls. ‘The united wisdom, and power, and grace 
of the subsistences in the Divine essence, were dis- 
played in the redemption of fallen man, and our ad- 
mission to the new covenant is their conjunet act. 

Again, the administration of baptism inthe name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, 
signifies that we are baptized into the faith and profes- 
sion of the Holy Trinity. We are baptized to their 
name. ‘This mysterious doctrine of our religion, that 
there are three Persons in one undivided essence, equal 
in power and glory, is explicitly and solemnly recog- 
nised : and it follows, that whoever afterwards denies 
this fundamental truth under whatever pretext, who- 
ever ascribes divinity to the Father alone, and_pro- 
nounces the Son and the Spirit to be inferior to him, 
renounces the faith which he was bound by the most 
sacred engagements to maintain. But a simple ac- 
knowledgment of the Trinity does not fulfil the de- 
sign of our baptism. We are required to regard the 
persons of the Godhead with devout affections, corres- 
ponding to the manifestations of them in redemption ; 
to look up with reverence and love to the Father as 
our Father; to feel our obligations to the Son, and to 
depend upon him alone for pardon and eternal life ;. and 
to expect from the Holy Ghost those gracious opera- 
tions and aids, by which we shall be sanctified and 
prepared for heaven, and those consolations which will 
be a source of peace and transcendent happiness, 
amidst the difficulties and distresses of life. 

In a word, the administration of baptism in the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost; 
imports that we are dedicated to the service of those 
Divine persons; that we are engaged to offer religious 


worship to them, as separately and conjunctly the pro-| 
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per objects of it, and to yield unreserved and uninter- 
mitted obedience to their law, as revealed in the Scrip- 
tures. Baptism, which is denominated a seal of the 
covenant, ought to be viewed in the light of a federal 
transaction. On the one hand the Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost, promise to bestow upon the baptized the 
blessings of salvation, of which water is a symbol ; 
and on the other hand, they come under an engage- 
ment ‘to observe all things whatsoever Christ has 
commanded us.” 

Before I proceed to speak of the blessings which 
are signified and sealed by baptism, it may be 
proper to inquire to whom it belongs by right to ad- 
minister this ordinance. The catechism of the Coun- 
cil of Trent, having stated that bishops and priests 
have a right to baptize, and that deacons may baptize 
with their consent, goes on to say, “* that the lowest 
rank is of those, who on an urgent necessity may bap- 
tize, but without the use of the solemn ceremonies. 
Of this sort are all persons, yea even of the lay-people, 
whether men or women, what sect soever they profess; 
for this power is permitted even to Jews, infidels, and 
heretics, when necessity compels, provided that in do- 


-ing so they intend to do what the catholic church does 


in that kind of administration.”* In particular this 
office is assigned to midwives, ‘who are allowed to 
baptize in the presence of a man who is unskilful in 
the performance of this sacrament, although such lib- 
erty is not granted to other females.” This is what 
is called obstetrical baptism, from the Latin word ob- 
stetrix, which signifies a midwife. In the ancient | 
church lay-baptism was held valid although irregular ; 
but the baptism of women, and of Jews and infidels, 
was rejected. 

The admission of persons not invested with the sa- 
cred office to baptize, originated in the notion of the 
absolute necessity of this rite to salvation. Hence, 
the above catechism says, ‘* We may admire the ex- 
ceeding wisdom and goodness of our Lord in admitting 
these to baptize; for, seeing this sacrament must 
necessarily be received of all, as he appointed water 
to be the matter of it, than which nothing can be more 
common, so also would he have no one excluded from 
the administration of it, although it be not lawful for 
all to use the solemn ceremonies ; not as though the 
rites and ceremonies are of more dignity, but that they 
are of less necessity than the sacrament.” { This in- 
ducement to such a disorderly practice, does not exist 
among us, who believe, that although baptism being a 
Divine institution, no adult person could safely neglect 
it; yet itis not so connected with salvation, that un- 
baptized children are excluded from the kingdom of 
heaven. We cannot persuade ourselves that the salva- 
tion of infants is so much in the power of their parents, 
that they can deprive them of eternal life by their care- 
lessness or deliberate wickedness. Baptism is only a 
sign of the communication of spiritual blessings ; 
and we entertain no doubt, that as the sign is not 
always accompanied with the thing signified, so the 
thing signified is often enjoyed without the sign. We 
do not, with Papists and too many Protestants, and 
particularly with some half-popish Divines of the 
Church of England, hold the strange and unscriptural 
opinion, which is too much countenanced by the lan- 
guage of their liturgy, that baptism is regeneration. 
In the office of baptism, the priest prays that God 
would give “his Holy Spirit to this infant, that he 
may be born again;” and after baptism says, ‘¢ Seeing 
now, dearly beloved brethren, that this child is re- 
generate, and grafted into the body of Christ’s church, 
let us give thanks unto Almighty God for these benefits.” 
*‘ We yield thee hearty thanks, most merciful Father, 
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that it hath pleased thee to regenerate this infant with 
thy Holy Spirit, to receive him for thine own child by 
adoption, and to incorporate him into thy holy church.” 
We maintain that, as many of the Jews were uncir- 
cumcised in heart, so many children of Christians are 
unbaptized in heart ; and we see melancholy and ir- 
resistible proof of the fact in their subsequent conduct. 
We are convinced, that there is a baptism of the Spirit 
distinct from the baptism of water; that the former 
does not always accompany the latter; and that God 
gives the Spirit to whom he pleases, without limiting 
the gift to the use of the sign. ‘Although it be a 
great sin to contemn or neglect this ordinance,” says 
our Confession of Faith, ‘* yet grace and salvation are 
not so inseparably annexed unto it, as that no person 
can be regenerated or saved without it, or that all that 
are baptized are undoubtedly regenerated.”’* 

If it were once admitted, that baptism is not abso- 
lutely necessary to salvation, the practice of allowing 
laymen, women, Jews, and infidels, to baptize would 
be given up without reluctance. In this, as in many 
other cases, one error has led to another. But we ob- 
ject to the practice on another ground, namely, that it 
is an invasion of the right of the ministers of religion, 
to whom alone it belongs to conduct the worship of the 
church, and dispense the ordinances. They only have 
authority to administer baptism, who have received a 
commission from Christ to preach the Gospel. These 
two parts of the office are joined together, and should 
be exercised by the same persons: **Go and make 
disciples of all nations, baptizing and teaching them.” 
Such were the words of Christ to the Apostles; and 
he addressed them as the first in a long succession of 
individuals, who, although not endowed with miracu- 
lous powers, were to be employed in performing the 
ordinary functions of religion. ‘The work of the min- 
istry in all its departments, is committed to pastors and 
teachers, by whom it has been carried on since Apos- 
tles, and Prophets, and Evangelists ceased. There 
seems to be no reason, except the unscriptural idea 
that baptism regenerates ex opere operato,t and is con- 
sequently of absolute necessity to salvation,—there 
seems to be no reason why laymen should be per- 
mitted to baptize, and not be permitted also to cele- 
brate the Eucharist; a liberty which, so far as I 
know, no church ever conceded to them. _Lay-bap- 
tism ought to be held invalid ; and, were a case of this 
kind to occur, the person should be baptized again by 
a lawful minister of Christ. 

There is a more intricate question respecting bap- 
tism by heretics, which gave rise to a keen controversy 
in the primitive church. Doubts of its validity had been 
for sometime entertained; but, in the third century, 
the Christians in Asia came toa decision, in more than 
one Council, that all heretics should be re-baptized be- 
fore their admission into the communion of the Cath- 
olic Church. Stephen, who was then bishop of Rome, 
was filled with indignation, and proceeded to ex-com- 
municate the Asiatics; but their cause was espoused 
by Cyprian and the other bishops of Africa, who, in 
defiance of the threatenings of Stephen, pronounced 
baptism administered by heretics to be void of all effi- 
cacy and validity. It was finally determined by the 
Council of Nice, that those who had been baptized 
by heretics, should be received into the church simply 
by the imposition of hands; with the exception of the 
followers of Paul of Samosata, whom the Council 
commanded to be re-baptized, sie, sect did not 
acknowledge the Trinity. ‘Those who maintained the 
invalidity of the baptism of heretics, comprehended 
under this denomination all the sects which had sep- 
arated from the great body of Christians ; for the char- 
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acter was applied in those times with great latitude, 
and was sometimes given to worthy persons, who op= 
posed prevailing errors and superstitions. The decree 
of the Council gave a sanction to the baptism of all the 
different societies of professed Christians, and except- 
ed those alone by whom the ordinance was essentially 
corrupted. Some are said to have baptized ‘in the 
name of the uncreated God, and in the name of the 
created Son, and in the name of the sanctifying Spirit, 
who was created by the created Son ;’ others, ‘in 
the name of the Father the only true God, of Jesus 
Christ the Saviour and a creature, and of the Holy 
Ghost the servant of both ;’’ and others, ‘* in the name 
of the Father, by the Son, and in the Holy Ghost.” 
It is evident that baptism administered in such 
forms, is not Christian baptism. It is essentially de- 
fective, because it sets aside the doctrine of the ‘Trin- 
ity, into the profession of which our Lord commanded 
his diseiples to be baptized. There is, however, con- 
siderable difficulty in settling the general question re- 
specting the validity of baptism. Where the form is 
exactly observed, may it not be vitiated by the admin- 
istrator, although he bear the character of a minister 
of Christ? Is every man to be recognized as a min- 
ister of Christ, having authority to officiate in his 
name, who is called such? the man who errs in the 
fundamental doctrines of religion, the man who holds 
the Trinity, but is guilty of idolatry, and is tainted 
with all the pollutions of the Romish Chureh? It 


seems to be generally agreed not to scrutinize this 


matter too minutely, and to admit baptism administer- 
ed by any person who holds the office of the ministry 
in the church to which he belongs, and who observes 
the form prescribed by our Saviour, although it may 
be encumbered with superstitious rites. 

With respect to the place of baptism, it may be ob- 
served, that as soon as the Christians had churches, 
it was administered in them, before the congregation 
of the faithful, and the practice of baptizing in private 
houses was condemned. ‘The law, however, was re- 
mitted in favour of the sick and infirm, and might be 
dispensed with by the authority of the bishop. Our 
Church retains this law; and private baptism is one 
of the five articles of Perth, which were abjured by 
our fathers at the renovation of the National Cove- 
nant. The Scripture gives no direction relative to this 
matter; but it is more consonant to the design of the 
ordinance, which is a recognition of the baptized as 
members of the church, that it should be publicly cel- 
ebrated. It has been alleged, as an argument for the 
public administration of baptism, that it should be 
preceded by the preaching of the word; and an appeal 
is made to the commission of the Apostles, ** Go and 
teach all nations, baptizing them.” I would advise 
you, for the credit of your understandings, never to 
make use of this argument. 

The word translated to teach, signifies, to make dis- 
ciples. As men can be made disciples of Christ only 
by teaching, it is certainly implied that they should 
be taught before they are baptized; but the sense of 
the passage is totally misapprehended, when it is 
understood to mean that baptism must be accom- 
panied with the preaching of a sermon. Christ 
commands his Apostles to instruct men, before they 
receive them into his Church; and some sage com- 
mentators conclude that we must preach to adults 
when we baptize children! 
mirable reasoning. , 

There is no fixed time for the administration of 
baptism. In ancient times, some maintained, that 
as children were circumcised, so they should be 
baptized, on the eighth day after their birth. It 
was proposed by others, that it should be deferred for 
three years; and many put it off to old age, and to 
their last illness, from an idea that they should obtain 
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at once the forgiveness of all their sins. It became 
the common practice to baptize at Easter all who had 
been born since the last return of that festival, except 
in cases of necessity, when baptism was performed at 
any season of the year. I shall only observe, that as, 


on the one hand, indecent haste should be avoided, 


which would seem to imply a belief that baptism. is 
absolutely necessary to salvation; so, on the other 
hand, parents should beware of unnecessary delay, 
and should embrace an early opportunity of dedicating 
their offspring to God. 

The persons by whom children should be presented 
in baptism, are their parents, and not sponsors, who 
in the ancient church were ealled ayzdoxo, susceptores,* 
and are known in the Church of England by the names 
of godfathers and godmothers. It isin the right of 
their parents that children are baptized; parents are 
their natural guardians, and upon them the law of God 
imposes the duty of bringing them up in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord. Sponsors are unknown 
to the Scriptures, and the part which they perform is 
truly ridiculous. Nothing can be more inconsistent 
with common sense, than to make them answer in the 
name of the speechless child. ‘* Dost thou, in the 
name of this child, renounce the devil and all his 
works?’ ‘IT renounce them all.’? ‘ Dost thou be- 
lieve in God the Father Almighty, and in Jesus Christ 
his only-begotten Son?’? * All this I steadfastly be- 
lieve.” * Wilt thou then obediently keep God’s holy 
will and commandments, and walk in the same all the 
days of thy life??? ‘*I will.” 

I now proceed to inquire into the import of baptism, 
or what blessings it signifies and seals. 

The first blessing signified by baptism, as it is the 
first blessing promised in the new covenant, is regen- 
eration. I call your attention to the following passage 
in the Epistle to Titus :—* But after that the kindness 
and love of God our Saviour toward man appeared, 
not by works of righteousness which we have done, 
but according:to his mercy he saved us, by the wash- 
ing of regeneration, and renewing of the Holy Ghost; 
which he shed on us abundantly through Jesus Christ 
our Saviour.”+ Here mention is made of the thing 
signified by baptism, and in such a manner as mani- 
festly to allude to the ordinance itself. Not only is 
the Holy Ghost said to be “shed upon us,” in refer- 
‘ence to the description of his influences by the meta- 
phor of water, but we are farther said to be saved by 
the ‘* washing of regeneration.”? The original term, 
awresy signifies a bath and the water contained in itt, 
and must be understood to refer to baptism, the only 
washing with water which is known in the Christian 
church; and the expression, the washing of regener- 
ation, conjoined with the “renewing of the Holy 
Ghost,” obviously teaches what baptism imports, 
namely, the purification of the soul from sin. I quote 
also the words of our Lord to Nicodemus, * Verily, 
verily, I say unto thee, Except a man be born of 
water and of the Spirit, he cannot see the kingdom of 
God.”{ The change which is declared to be neces- 
sary to qualify us for admission into the spiritual and 
heavenly kingdom of God, is called a second birth. 
The expression was not understood by Nicodemus, and 
still excites the surprise, and even the ridicule of some 
who profess to be like him, masters in Israel; but its 
meaning is easily apprehended by those who have 
studied the Scriptures with attention and humility. It 
signifies a moral change effected in the soul by the 
Spirit of God, who infuses into it a principle of divine 
life, rectifies the disorder of its faculties, and enables 
it to fulfil the purpose of its being by glorifying its 
Maker. It seems to be designated a new birth, to 
intimate that the subject of the change enters upon a 
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new mode of existence, is introduced as it were into 
a new world, becomes a part of the new creation : “ If 
any man be in Christ, he is a new creature; old things 
are passed away, behold all things are become new.’’* 
The agent is the Holy Ghost; but our Lord speaks 
‘“‘ of water,’ as well as ‘of the Spirit.” It is the 
opinion of some, that the same thing is expressed by 
different terms, agreeably to a phraseology not unfre- © 
quent in the scriptural style; but it is more probable 
that water is mentioned because it is the emblem of 
the influences of the Spirit. It has been objected, that 
there cannot be an allusion to baptism, because the 
institution of it was posterior to the interview with 
Nicodemus. But this is a mistake, originating in the 
supposition that it took its rise from the commission 
given to the Apostles after the resurrection, while it is 
to be dated from the commencement of our Saviour’s 
ministry, and only received a new enactment prior to 
his ascension. ‘To the conversation with Nicodemus, 
this remark is subjoined by the Evangelist: ‘ After 
these things came Jesus and his disciples into the land 
of Judea; and there he tarried with them, and bap- 
tized.” From the passages now cited, it appears 
that baptism is significant of the regenerating influ- 
ences of the Spirit. 

A second blessing signified by baptism, is the for- 
giveness of sin. Peter said to the Jews, who were 
awakened by his sermon on the day of Pentecost, 
‘‘ Repent and be baptized every one of you in the name’ 
of Jesus Christ, for the remission of sins;”{ and 
when Ananias was sent to Paul, after he had met the 
Lord in the way, he addressed him in the following 
words: *¢ And now why tarriest thou? Arise and be 
baptized, and wash away thy sins.’’| It is not to be 
inferred from these passages, that remission is insep- 
arably connected with baptism any more than regen- 
eration, so that every person to whom it is adininis- 
tered, is immediately delivered from a state of con- 
demnation. The idea is unscriptural, and is adopted 
only by those who are grossly ignorant of the econo- 
my of grace, in which God reserves to himself a 
right to give or withhold spiritual blessings according 
to his pleasure. But we are plainly taught, that it is 
a sign of remission, or that the application of water 
to the body, is a symbol of the purification of the 
soul from guilt, by the atoning blood cf Christ. It 
holds out in figure, the means by which children are 
delivered from original sin, and adults from both 
original and actual. In the ark, “a few, that is, 
eight souls, were saved by water; the like figure 
whereunto,”’ says Peter, ‘‘ even baptism doth also now 
save us, not the putting away of the filth of the flesh, 
but the answer of a good conscience towards God, by 
the resurrection of Jesus Christ.”§ It is the symbol 
of salvation; and those to whom the blessing signified 
by it is imparted, shall as certainly escape the aveng- 
ing wrath of God, as Noah and his family escaped the 
destruction of the flood. 

A third blessing signified by baptism, is admission 
into the family of God; for it represents our fellow- 
ship with Christ, through whom we become his chil- 
dren. It is the sign of our reception into the church, 
the part of the family which is upon earth; the other 
part, consisting of the spirits of just men made per- 
fect, being in heaven. The visible church, compre- 
hending a great proportion of ignorant and worldly- 
minded men, cannot be considered as entitled to this 
high character; but according to the constitution of 
its Founder, the true church is an assembly of persons 
who know and obey the truth, and in baptism we are 
enrolled among them. The voice of God says from 
heaven, ‘‘I will be a father unto you, and ye shall be 
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my sons and daughters.” As an Israelitish male child 
was recognized by circumcision to be a descendant of 
Abraham, and one of the chosen people, so we are 
declared by baptism to be disciples of Christ, and 
members of the household of God: ** By one Spirit 
we are all baptized into one body, whether we be Jews 
or Greeks, whether we be bond or free, and have all 


been made to drink into one Spirit.”** As the baptism 


of water is the external sign of the baptism of the 
Spirit, it must represent what this internal baptism 
effects; and the Apostle teaches us, that by partaking 
of the Spirit, we are incorporated with the people of 
God of all nations and conditions. Baptism is there- 
fore a recognition of our right to the privileges of adop- 
tion, which unquestionably belong to the members of 
his family, and, in particular, of our right to the ex- 
ternal privileges of the church. In these, Jews, Ma- 
hometans, and Heathens, have no interest. ‘They are 
strangers and foreigners ; but the baptized are fellow- 
citizens with the saints. They are placed under the 
care of the ministers and rulers of the church, should 
be regarded by the members as brethren, and have an 
interest in their love and their prayers; they are ad- 
mitted to the benefit of public and private instruction ; 
they may claim, if adults, a place at the table of the 
Lord; and if children, are entitled to this other seal 
of the covenant as soon as they show themselves qual- 
ified for it by their attainments in knowledge, and the 
general propriety of their conduct. It has been ob- 
jected against the administration of baptism to infants, 
that it can be of no advantage to them, because they 
are incapable of understanding, or even perceiving the 
transaction. But, besides that it may be productive 
of the most beneficial effects at a future period, when 
they come to know its meaning, and reflect upon its 
solemn obligations; it is of no small moment that it 
introduces them into the society of the people of God. 
If the effectual fervent prayer of a righteous man 
availeth much, we ought to set some value upon the 
prayers which are offered up by ministers and people 
for the young, who are to succeed them in the pro- 
fession of the truth. If a religious education is of un- 
speakable benefit, it is one of the happy fruits of their 
baptism, in which their parents engaged to instil into 
their minds the principles of piety and morality. If 
the company of good men, their counsels, their admo- 
nitions, their example, are calculated to be useful, 
they enjoy these in consequence of their adoption 
into an association separated from the world lying in 
wickedness. 

The last blessing signified by baptism, is a resur- 
rection to eternal life. Some have supposed that there 
is a symbolical representation of this event in the 
rising of the baptized person from the water: butas it 
has appeared that this is not the scriptural mode of ad- 
ministering the ordinance, we may pronounce this idea 
to be altogether fanciful. Paul refers to a connexion 
between baptism and the resurrection of Christ, when, 
having said that we are buried with him by baptism 
into death, he adds, “*1f we have been planted in the 
likeness of his death, we shall be also in the likeness 
of his resurrection.”+ He is speaking of our death 
to sin, and our life to righteousness, or of the spiritual] 
change in the present state, of which baptism is a sign ; 
but if it is expressive of one great effect of the resur- 
rection of Christ, it may be very naturally considered 
as a pledge of all its blessed fruits, and, in particular, 
of a glorious immortality. The same Apostle says to 
the Colossians, ‘* Ye are buried with him in baptism, 
wherein also ye are risen with him, through the faith 
of the operation of God, who hath raised him from the 
dead,” still signifying, that baptism imports our in- 
terest in the resurrection of Christ, and its conse- 
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quences. It was called by the ancients, the earnest of 
good things to come, and the type of the future resur- 
rection. May this not be the meaning of that passage 
in the fifteenth chapter of the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians, concerning which there has been such a 
diversity of opinion? ‘* Else what shall they do which 
are baptized for the dead, if the dead rise not? why 
are they then baptized for the dead ?”’** Some of the 
Fathers understood the expression ux@ tay vexpwv, to 
mean to be baptized into the hope of the resurrection of 
the dead; or what amounts to the same thing, to sub- 
mit to baptism that they might fill up the places of 
those who had died, thus declaring their belief that 
they had not perished, but were alive in a better world, 
and their hope that, through Jesus Christ, to whom > 
they dedicated themselves in baptism, they also should 
be raised again to enjoy the same glorious recompense. 
According to this view of the passage, a resurrection 
to life is one of the blessings signified and sealed by 
this institution. It assures us of a triumph over death 
and the grave, through the redeeming blood of Christ, 
with which we are sprinkled ; and of admission into 
heaven, for which we are qualified by the washing of 
regeneration. It is the seal of God impressed upon 
the members of-his family, to distinguish them from 
the heirs of perdition. Like the blood of the paschal 
lamb on the houses of the Israelites, it is a pledge of 
the safety of believers on that awful day, when sin- 
ners shall rise to shame and everlasting contempt, and, 
were it possible, would hide themselves again in the 
grave from the wrath of the Judge. 

Let us inquire what are the obligations of baptism, 
or what are the duties incumbent upon those to whom 
it has been administered. 

We have already remarked, that itis a federal rite, 
in which God promises to bestow upon men the bless- 
ings of the covenant of grace, and they come under 
an engagement to obey the law of the covenant. 
When an Israelite was circumcised, he was bound to 
keep the whole law, “ for circumcision,’ says Paul, 
‘verily profiteth if thou keep the law; but if thou 
be a breaker of the law, thy circumcision is made un- 
cireumcision.’’+ Baptism is of the same import, and 
ratifies our subjection to the authority of Christ, whose 
disciples we profess to be, and into the communion of 
whose church we are admitted. The commission to 
baptize all nations was connected with an injunction 
**to teach them to observe all things whatsoever he 
had commanded them.” To this federal transaction 
Peter alludes, when he says, that ** baptism doth now 
save us, not the putting away of the filth of the flesh 
but the answer of a good conscience toward God,”— 
cuvednoews ayatne erewrnac.t Esrgarnue signifies an intere 
rogation, and likewise an answer to an interrogation, 
and refers in the present case to the questions proposed 
to the candidates for baptism, of which we have a 
specimen in the words of Philip to the eunuch of 
Ethiopia, ** If thou believest with all thine heart thou 
mayest.”” When an adult person could answer this 
question and others of a similar nature with a good 
conscience, baptism was to him an assurance of salva- 
tion. He had entered with an upright heart into the 
service of Christ, and should certainly receive the 
promised recompense. 

First, Baptism implies an engagement to believe all 
the truths which Christ has revealed. It imports, as 
we have seen, a profession of our faith in the Trinity, 
a doctrine which, when viewed in its connexions and 
consequences, is found to involve all the other doctrines 
of Christianity. Being recognized as the disciples of 
Jesus, we publicly own him as our teacher, and place 
ourselves under his care, to receive his instructions 
without murmuring or disputing. Full confidence must 
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be placed in his wisdom as infallible, and obedience 
must be yielded to his authority without hesitation. 
The baptized ought to believe without demanding any 
other evidence but his testimony ; to embrace every 
doctrine which he delivers, although its truth be not 
manifest to reason, nor deducible from its principles. 
The man who makes his own understanding the mea- 
sure of his ereed, who admits into it only what he 
deems plain and perspicuous articles, and rejects such 
as are mysterious, disregards the command which 
came from the excellent glory, and retracts the sub- 
mission which he pledged in his baptism. In the 
early ages of the church, when converts from Judaism 
and Heathenism sought admission into it, the candi- 
dates for baptism were previously instructed in the 
principles of the Christian religion, and were required 
to make a public profession of their faith. Certain 
questions were proposed, to which satisfactory answers 
were expected. The formulary was different in different 
places ; but the subject was the same, and is contain- 
ed in the creed, which goes under the name of the 
Apostles’, although it was not composed by them. It 
is a summary of what was considered to be the doc- 
trine of the Apostles, and of the faith which the mem- 
bers of the church were bound to profess and main- 
tain. 

Secondly, Baptism implies an engagement to ob- 
serve the ordinances of Christ. When we enter into 
a new society, we pledge ourselves to conform to its 
laws and usages. When a Heathen was baptized, he 
renounced polytheism and idolatry, and bound himself 
henceforth to worship the living and true God, through 
his Son the only Mediator. When a Jew was baptiz- 
ed, he renounced the altar, the priesthood, and the ob- 
ligations of the law, that he might offer spiritual sac- 
rifices, in the name and through the intercession of the 
High Priest of our profession. As Christ is the Su- 
preme Lord of the church, it belongs to him only to 
appoint religious ordinances; and consequently, the 
engagement of which we are speaking, extends no 
farther than his will as expressed in the Scriptures ; 
it imposes no obligation upon us to observe any of the 
inventions of men in religion.. Baptism does not intro- 
duce us into the particular society of Christians by 
whose ministers it is dispensed, but into the Catholic 
church ; and the duties arising from it are exclusively 
those which are incumbent upon all the followers of 
Christ, without any reference to the peculiarities of a 
party. We are not baptized into the observance of 
the rites and ceremonies, or into the belief of the er- 
roneous dogmas of the church in which we happen to 
be born. Baptism is our dedication to Christ; and its 
design is fulfilled, when, adhering closely to his in- 
stitutions, we worship the Father in Spirit and in 
truth. 

Lastly, Baptism implies an engagement to obey the 
commandments of Christ. In the primitive church the 
candidate was solemnly asked, ‘** Dost thou renounce 
the devil, and his pomp and his service, and dost thou 
join thyself to Christ?’ and upon his returning an 
affirmative answer to these questions, baptism was ad- 
ministered to him. After having reminded Christians 
of their baptism, as expressive of their communion 
with Christ in his death and resurrection, Paul ad- 
dresses the following exhortations to them: ‘ Like- 
wise reckon ye also yourselves to be dead indeed unto 
sin, and alive unto God through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Let not sin therefore reign in your mortal body, that 
ye should obey it in the lusts thereof; neither yield 
ye your members as instruments of unrighteousness 
unto sin; but yield yourselves unto God, as those that 
are alive from the dead, and your members as instru- 
ments of righteousness unto God.’’* As the ear of 
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the Hebrew servant who loved his master was bored, 
to denote that he was to remain in his house during 
his life, so, by the command of Christ, water is 
sprinkled or poured upon us, to signify that we are de- 
dicated to his service for ever. 

Baptism, like circumcision, is administered but 
once; not, as Papists maintain, because it impresses 
an indelible character upon the soul, or a mystical 
quality by which the baptized are fitted for the ser- 
vice of God, conformed to Christ, and distinguished 
from others; but because regeneration, of which it is 
significant, is nat repeated, and the obligations under 
which it places us can never be disannulled. 

Although children are insensible of the transaction, 
and can therefore at the time derive no moral benefit 
from it, yet reflection upon it at a subsequent period 
may be productive of the happiest effects. To a mind 
seriously disposed, it must be an affecting considera- 
tion, that almost as soon as we entered upon life, we 
were received into the church of the living God, placed 


under the dispensation of grace, and consecrated to 


our Creator and Redeemer. The situation is evidently 
calculated to awaken sentiments of gratitude, and to 
call forth our most fervent wishes and diligent endeay- 
ours, that the merciful intention of Heaven with re- 
spect to us may be accomplished. If a young per- 
son attend to the circumstances in which he is placed, 
he will feel that he is not at liberty to choose his own 
manner of life, to dispose of himself according to his own 
pleasure; but is under engagements which it will be 
his interest to fulfil, and which he cannot violate with- 
out great guilt and inexpressible danger. 

The baptism of children is calculated to produce the 
best effects upon parents. It places their children ina 
new relation to them, and presents them under a new 
aspect. Parents are now their spiritual guardians, 
appointed to superintend their eternal as well as their 
temporal interests. Their children are a sacred de- 
posit, and are not so much theirs as the Lord’s, for 
whose service it is their chief business to prepare 
them. ‘Their own concern in the solemn transaction, 
is a powerful appeal to their consciences, and calls for 
their active endeavours to accomplish the design with 
which they presented them to be baptized. Some dis- 
approve of exacting any vow or promise from parents, 
and administer the ordinance with a simple declaration 
of their duty. It is not a matter of much moment 
whether they come under a verbal engagement. or not, 
because the law of God previously binds them, and 
their appearance is a recognition of their obligations. 
In the act of giving their children to the Lord, they 
virtually promise to educate them for his service, and 
to make their souls, still more than their bodies, the 
objects of solicitude. 
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LECTURE XC. 
ON THE SACRAMENT OF THE LORD'S SUPPER. 


Institution and Primitive Simplicity of the Rite.—Its Gradual 
Corruption.—Transubstantiation.—Meaning of the Words 
of Institution.—Its Contrariety to the Language of Scrip- 
ture, to Reason, and to Common Sense.—Pascal’s Defence 
of it Examined. 


Our Lord, having eaten the passover with his dis- 
ciples the evening on which he was betrayed, institut- 
ed the sacred supper, to be a memorial of his suffer- 
ings, a sign of his presence with the church, and a 
seal of the new covenant which he was to confirm the 
next day with his blood. An account of it is given 
by the Evangelists ; but that which I shall lay before 


you, as the most distinct and complete, is found in one 


of the Epistles of Paul, to whom it had been com- 
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municated by our Saviour himself. “I have received 
of the Lord that which also I delivered unto you, That 
the Lord Jesus, the same night on which he was be- 
trayed, took bread; and when he had given thanks he 
brake it, and said, Take, eat; this is my body which 
is broken for you; this do in remembrance of me. 
After the same manner also he took the cup, when he 
had supped, saying, This cup is the New Testament 
in my blood; this do ye, as oft as ye drink it, in re- 
membrance of me. For as oft as ye eat this bread, 
and drink this cup, ye do show the Lord’s death till 
he come.’’* ° it ee 

It is evident from the words of the institution, that 
it was intended to be a perpetual ordinance. Accord- 
ingly we learn from the Scriptures that it was observed 
“in the Apostolical church; and we know that from 
those days down to the present time, it has been celebra- 
ted by his professed disciples without interruption. In 
the primitive church, the original institution was re- 
tained in its simplicity, as we see from the second 
apology of Justin Martyr, who wrote early in the 
second century. No ceremonies were added to render 
it more saered and venerable in the eyes of the people ; 
no false notions were entertained of its design; no 
mystery was supposed to be concealed under the sym- 
bols and the prescribed actions; the words of Christ 
were understood according to the meaning which com- 
mon sense would put upon them, and the ordinance 
was regarded as a memorial of his passion, and a 
means of strengthening the faith and increasing the 
love of his followers. That Father, indeed, informs 
us, that they did not receive the bread cs xosoy aproy and 
the cup, &¢ xcmey wax, “as common bread and wine ;” 
but it is plain that he did not consider them as sacred 
in consequence of any change which they had under- 
gone in their nathre, but solely on account of the pur- 
pose to which they were applied, and their sacramen- 
tal relation to our Saviour. That he looked upon them, 
although not cornmon, as still bread and wine, appears 
from his calling» them expressly “ nourishment,” by 
which our flesh and blood are nourished through their 
conversion into our substance. 

In this light the elements were received for several 
ages after the days of Justin Martyr, as is manifest 
from many passages which have been quoted from the 
Fathers, and which show, that they considered them 
as still bread and wine, and as having acquired the 
names of the body and blood of the Lord only in con- 
sequence of his appointment, and their sanctification 
by the offices of the ministers of religion. In process 
of time highly figurative language began to be used, 
which, if literally understood, imported a corporeal 
presence of Christ; and such modes of expression 
were employed to excite the greater reverence for the 
institution, and it may be, in some eases, to display 
the eloquence of the speaker or writer. A notion 
was adopted by some, and brought forward in the 
controversy with the Eutychians, that there was a 
union between Christ and the elements, similar to that 
between the divine and human nature in his person. 
Now, although this notion supposed the elements to 
remain unchanged, to be bread and wine after as well 
as before consecration, as the human nature retains its 
essence and properties notwithstanding its personal 
subsistence in the divine; yet, it manifestly prepared 
the way, in connexion with the rhetorical language 
mentioned above, for the idea of a real transmutation 
which was afterwards broached. Ignorance was fast 
spreading over the Eastern, and particularly the West- 
ern church. Men without learning, and with only a 
form of religion, were the fit subjects of delusion, 
and would receive with little hesitation the most 
absurd and incredible opinions, if they were recom- 
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mended by an air of mystery, and enjoined by the 
authority of priests. 

It was in the ninth century that a real change of the 
substance of the elements in the Lord’s Supper, was first 
openly and explicitly maintained. The author of this 
heresy was Pascasius Radbert, abbot of Corbey in 
France, who, in a treatise concerning the sacrament of the 
body and blood of Christ, taught ** that after the conse- 
cration of the bread and wine, nothing remained of these 
symbols but the outward figure, under which the body 
and blood of Christ were really and locally present; and 
that the body of Christ thus present in the eucharist, 
was the same body which was born of the virgin, suf- 
fered on the cross, and was raised from the dead.”’* 
This novel opinion met with powerful opposition from 
many distinguished persons of the age. In particular, 
by the command of the emperor Charles the Bold, 
Johannes Scotus, and Ratramn or Bertram, composed 
treatises with a view to state the true doctrine of the 
eucharist. The work of Scotus has perished; but 
that of Ratramn is preserved, and gives the same view 
of the subject which is adopted by thé Protestant 
churches.t But the monstrous notion of Radbert ac- 
corded with the love of mystery, which has so power- 
ful an influence upon a great part of mankind; and it 
was so well calculated to increase veneration for the 
clergy, and to consolidate their dominion over the peo- 
ple, that although clearly refuted, it would not be 
easily abandoned by those whose interest it was to 
maintain it. Revolting as it is to common sense, as 
well as contrary to the faith of the church in the pre- 
ceding ages, it obtained powerful patronage, was gradu- 
ally diffused among the nations of the west, and was 
finally established as an article of faith in the Church 
of Rome, under the name of Transubstantiation. It 
received its final sanction from the Council of Trent, 
which enacted the two following decrees. “If any 
man shall deny that in the sacrament of the most holy 
Eucharist, there are contained truly, really, and sub- 
stantially the body and blood, together with the soul 
and divinity of our Lord Jesus Christ; and therefore 
a whole Christ; and shall say that they are only in it 
as in a sign, or by a figure, or virtually ; let him be ac- 
eursed.” Again, “If any man shall say that in the 
holy sacrament of the Eucharist, there remains the 
substance of the bread and wine, together with the 
body and blood of our Lord Jesus Christ, and shall 
deny the wonderful and singular conversion of the 
whole substance of, the bread into the body, and the 
whole substance of the wine into the blood, the species 
of bread and wine only remaining, which conversion 
the catholic church most fitly calls Transubstantiation ; 
let him be accursed.” 

The doctrine of transubstantiation, which was at 
first rudely exhibited, required time, and labour, and 
ingenuity, to mould it into its present form. In order 
to explain it more distinctly, let me request your at- 
tention to the following particulars. 

First, The Church of Rome teaches that the sacra- 
ment of the body and blood of Christ is not a sign or 
figure, as is the case in other sacraments, and partic- 
ularly in baptism, in which water represents the in- 
fluences of the Holy Ghost; but that the true body 
and blood of Christ are really and substantially present. 


Communicants receive not the sign, but the thing sig- 


nified, for here they are identified. 

Secondly, Whereas the eye sees nothing but bread 
and wine, Papists farther teach, that the substance of 
the elements is annihilated, and only the species re- 
main. There is merely an appearance of bread and 
wine. The accidents, namely, the colour, the taste, 


* Mosheim, Cent. ix. chap. iil. § 19. 
+ Lib. de Corpore, 224, 284, et passim. 
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the smell, the shape, are miraculously retained, while | 
that which supported them is taken away. Our senses 
assure us that bread and wine are before us; but faith 
tells us that these are the incarnate Redeemer himself. 
We have accidents without a substance. 

Thirdly, The Church of Rome teaches another mys- 
tery with respect to the corporeal presence of Christ. 
It has been always understood to be an essential pro- 
perty of body to be extended, as it consists of parts 
placed beyond parts, which must occupy a certain por- 
tion of space; and such, therefore, it is acknowledged, 
is the body of our Saviour in heaven. But in the 
Eucharist, as they suppose, his body is present with- 
out extension. As we have seen that accidents may 
subsist without matter, so, it seems, matter may sub- 
sist without accidents; or in other words, although 
extension is a property of body, there may be a body 
which is not extended. The body of Christ is present 
in the Eucharist, after the manner of a- spirit; it does 
not fill up the space left vacant by the annihilation of 
the substance of the elements; that space is a pure 
vacuum, or is filled only by the accidents. Hence it 
follows, that the division of the elements does not di- 
vide the body and blood of Christ, for that which is 
not extended is not frangible and separable; but, in 
every particle of the bread, and in every drop of the 
wine, the whole body and blood of Christ are contain- 
ed. If you should not comprehend all this, I cannot 
help it. It is enough to have stated fairly the doctrine 
of the Church. I am not obliged to make you under- 
stand what is absolutely unintelligible. 

Fourthly, The change is effected when the follow- 
ing words are pronounced: ‘This is my body’”’— 
‘This is my blood.”? ‘Till this moment the elements 
were truly what they appeared to be, bread and wine; 
but as soon as the words are finished, they are tran- 
substantiated. The words are evidently declarative ; 
but Papists consider them as productive or creative. 
A virtue goes forth with them to effect the wonderful 
change, as it accompanied the words of the Apostles 
when they commanded the diseased to be whole; but 
the miracle is far more extraordinary than any which 
they performed, because nobody sees it, and still all 
are bound to believe it. When a common juggler per- 
forms his feats, one substance vanishes, and another 
appears in its place; but this is the wonder of won- 
ders, that here there is a change of substances, yet no 
change is perceived, and all things continue exactly 
as they were. This is a happy cireumnstance for the 
Popish jugglers, as no dexterity is necessary to im- 
pose upon the senses, and all that is required isa suffi- 
cient degree of credulity in the spectators. 

In defence of this doctrine, Papists appeal to the 
words of institution, and affirm that they must be un- 
derstood in their obvious and literal sense. ‘*This is 
my body,’? must mean, “ This is truly my body ;” 
and * This is my blood,” ‘ This is trily my blood.” 
Yet, even they will not contend that other passages 
of Seripture, in which the phraseology is similar, 
should be subjected to the same rigid interpretation. 
They never suppose that, when our Lord said, ‘* I am 
-the vine,”’ ‘I am the way,’ “Iam the door,” he 
meant us to understand that he is literally a vine, a 
way, and a door; but readily concede that we should 
put a spiritual sense upon such passages. It belongs, 
therefore, to them to assign a satisfactory reason why 
the same liberty should not be granted in explaining 
the words of institution. It may, indeed, be more justly 
claimed in the present than in any other case, because 
the words confessedly relate to a sacrament, in which 
symbols are employed; and nothing is more natural 
than to give the name of the thing signified to the 
sign. 


It has been remarked, that, in the Hebrew and the | 


Syriac, a dialect of which was spoken by our Lord, 
Vou. I.—3 L 31 
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there is no word which expresses to denote, stgnify, or 
represent, and that its place is supplied by the verb of 
existence. When we would say, this thing signifies 
another thing, the Jews said, this thing zs another 
thing. Thus the seven good kine and the seven ill-fa- 
voured kine in Pharaoh’s dreams*** are seven years,’’* 
thatis, signify seven years of fertility or barrenness 3; 
the ten horns in Daniel, “are ten kings,”’+ or, are 
emblems of them; ‘the seven stars are the angels of 
the seven churches, and the seven candlesticks are the 
seven churches,”’f the stars and the candlesticks being 
representatives of the angels and the churches. There 
is one passage in particular which exactly resembles 
the words under consideration, and is.a sure guide in 
the interpretation of them, as it expressly refers to 
that ordinance, in the room of which the Lord’s Sup- 
per has succeeded. Moses said of the paschal lamb, 
‘It is the Lord’s passover,”’|| just as our Saviour said 
of the bread, *‘ This is my body.” The passover was 
the act of God, who passed over the houses of the 
Israelites; the lamb was only a memorial of it, and 
was so understood by every Israelite. Now, if we 
reflect that the Jews were accustomed, in this case to 
call the sign by the name of the thing signified, we 
shall perceive that the disciples were in no danger of 
mistaking their Master’s meaning, when he called the 
bread, his body; that they must have instantly under- 
stood his design, and known that nothing more was 
intended than to constitute the bread a sign.or memo- 
tial of his body, especially as he added, *‘ This do 
in remembrance of me.’? The two expressions are 
so perfectly alike, that it is impossible to put any 
sense upon the one which may not be put upon the 
other; and it would be as rational to infer from the 
former, that the paschal lamb was God himself in the 
act of passing over the houses of the Israelites, as it 
would be to infer from the latter, that the bread is the 
very body of Christ which was born of the virgin, 
and nailed to the cross. It is evident that the disci- 
ples understood him simply to mean, that the bread 
was a sign and memorial of his body, from the cir- 
cumstance that they expressed no surprise, and stated 
no objection, as they would have done if the doctrine 
of transubstantiation had occurred to them; and as 
the Jews did on another occasion when they inter- 
preted literally what he had said about eating his flesh 
and drinking his blood. ‘* The Jews, therefore, strove 
among themselves, saying, How can this man give 
us his flesh to eat ?’’°§ The Jews in modern times re- 
tain their ancient idiom, and say that a thing is, when 
it only signifies or represents. At the celebration of | 


the passover they speak thus of the unleavened cakes 


which they use on that eccasion: ** This is the bread,” 
that is, a memorial of the bread, “of poverty and 
affliction, which our fathers did eat in Egypt.’ 

The language of the New Testament, in other places 
where the Lord’s Supper is mentioned, is so far from 
favouring the doctrine of transubstantiation, that it ex- 
pressly overthrows it. It is synecdochically called the 
breaking of bread; but this designation would be im- 
proper and false if there was a change of the sub- 
stance, because then it would not be bread which was 
broken, but the true body of Christ. The Apostle 
Paul calls the symbol of our Saviour’s body, bread, 
not only before but also after consecration.{ Papists 
will allow that it is properly called bread before, but 
how can they account for the retaining of the name 
after the substance of bread is annihilated? Would 
they allow any member of their Church to call the 
consecrated wafer, bread? I presume that if he should 
dare to speak the language of the Apostle, he would 
be suspected of heresy, and compelled by threats and 


t Rev. i. 20. 
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punishment to recant; and hence we may conclude, 
that Pawl’s ideas on the subject were very different 
from those of the Pope and his priests. He has ex- 
plained himself in another place, in such a manner as 
to satisfy any reasonable man. ‘ The cup of blessing 
which we bless, is it not the communion of the blood 
of Christ? The bread which we break, is it not the 
communion of the body of Christ?”* The manifest 
import of these words is, that by partaking of the 
symbols of his body and blood, we have fellowship 
with him in his atoning sacrifice, and all its precious 
fruits. 

Papists draw an argument for transubstantiation 
from the words of our Lord, in the sixth chapter of 
Jehn, where he speaks of himself under the figure of 


bread which had come down from heaven, and then- 


adds, ‘* The bread that I will give is my flesh, which 
I will give for the life of the world.”+ ‘When, 
therefore,”’ says the Catechism of Pius the Fifth, ‘in 
so plain and clear words he called his flesh, bread, 
and true meat, and his blood, true drink, it might well 
seem sufficient to declare that there remains no sub- 
stance of bread and wine in the sacrament.’’*{ But the 
compilers of that catechism, and all Papists who 
make use of this argument, should have read the 
whole discourse, and read it attentively, and consid- 
ered the occasion on which it was delivered: and they 
would have found that it has no relation to the Eucha- 
rist, and that instead of upholding, it overthrows their 
doctrine. It was delivered before the institution of 
the Eucharist; and to suppose that he spoke of it by 
anticipation, is to represent him as speaking unintel- 
ligibly from design, as he must have known that it 
was impossible for any person present to understand 
him. » It is plain that he spoke of the benefits which 
were to result to the human race from his death, and 
of the spiritual participation of them by faith; for he 
says, ‘* He that cometh to me shall never hunger, and 
he that believeth on me shall never thirst.’’!) It is 
farther evident, that the Eucharist is not the subject 
of discourse, from two passages, of which the one de- 
clares, that *‘unless we eat his flesh, and drink his 
blood, we have no life in us;” and the other says, 
“‘ Whoso eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood, hath 
eternal life, and I will raise him up at the last day.’’§ 
If these passages refer to the sacrament of the Sup- 
per, it follows, that no man can be saved unless he 
partake of it, and that every person who does partake 
of it, shall be raised to immortal life. Ido not know 
whether Papists will admit the first of these infer- 
ences, but the last they will reject; and if they would 
therefore explain Scripture, not by detached expres- 
sions, but according to its connexion and harmony, 
they must allow that our Saviour does not intend the 
sacramental eating of his flesh, but the cordial belief 
of his doctrine, which is frequently represented by the 
metaphors of eating and drinking. ‘The Jews, it ap- 
pears, understood what he had said in the same carnal 
sense which the Church of Rome annexes to the words 
of institution. Like the members of that Church, they 
took al] grossly and literally, being equally ineapable 
as they of apprehending the spiritual meaning. Mis- 
led by their own error, they were astonished, and no 
doubt shocked; as they well might be if theirs had 
been the just interpretation of his words. But our 
Lord told them that they were mistaken; and, as if 
with a view to reprove such of his professed follow- 
ers as should afterwards dream of a real manducation 
of his body, he said, “It is the Spirit that quickeneth, 
the flesh profiteth nothing: the words that I speak 
unto you, they are spirit, and they are life.” The 
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meaning obviously fs, that his words, which had given 
so much offence, were to be understood in a spiritual 
sense; that he did not speak of a literal eating of his 
body ; and that, although such a thing had been prac- 
ticable, it would have been productive of no salutary 
effect. Thus he overturns the whole fabric of transub- 
stantiation, so far as it is founded upon this, and con- 
sequently upon any other passage; for his words must 
be spiritually understood elsewhere as well as here, 
the reason being always the same. As the supposed 
change of the elements is false, so it is pronounced by 
him to be useless. ‘*The flesh profiteth nothing.” 

It is sufficient to show, that transubstantiation re- 
ceives no support from Scripture, and is founded on 
such a perversion of its language as can be accounted 
for, only by the ignorance and superstition of the age 
when this monstrous opinion was invented. But there 
are several other objections against this doctrine, which 
fully justify the Protestant churches in rejecting it. 

First, It destroys the nature of a sacrament. Two 
things are necessary to a sacrament, a sign and a thing 
signified, an object presented to our senses and some 
promised blessing which is represented and sealed by 
it. This definition is admitted by the Church of Rome. 
The catechism of Pope Pius says, that, according to 
the Latin doctors, sacraments might conveniently he 
called ‘sensible signs, which work or effect that 
grace which at the same time they signify ;” and it 
adopts the definition of Augustine, which has been uni- 
versally followed, that “*a sacrament is a visible sign 
of a holy thing,” or “a visible sign of an invisible 
grace.”’* Baptism aecords with this definition, for 
water represents the purifying influences of the Spirit, 
and the sign is distinct from the thing signified. But 
by transubstantiation the sign is miraculously taken 
away, and the thing signified is put in its place. We 
say that the bread is a sign of the body of Christ ; 
but Papists affirm that it is his body itself. It is true 
that there is still an appearance of bread, but it is only 
an appearance ; and, besides that it would be strange 
and harsh to maintain, that a fallacious appearance is 
a sign given by God himself to his church, it would 
be absurd to make a thing the sign of itself. But this 
Papists do, while they hold that there is nothing real 
before us but the very body of Christ. Thus the Lord’s 
Supper is no sacrament at all. ‘The symbols are anni- 
hilated, and the substance occupies their place. . 

Secondly, Transubstantiation implies some things 
which are contrary to the clearest notions of mankind, 
founded upon experience. It is by experience that we’ 
come to know what are the properties of body. Now 
there are three things respecting it, about which no 
doubt was ever entertained by any philosopher who-. 
was possessed of common sense. The first is, thata 
body is confined toa particular place. It has figure, 
and is bounded by lines describing the portion of space 
which it occupies. It may be transported from one 
place to another; but it appears to us as impossible that 
it should be in two places at the same time, in Europe 
and in America, in heaven and on earth, as that two 
and two should make five. The second thing concern- 
ing body, of which reason informs us, is that it is ex- 
tended. It consists of parts, each of which fills a — 
certain portion of space; and the portion is greater or 
less, according to the aggregate of parts. ‘To suppose 
matter to exist without extension, is as unintelligibleas 
to suppose it to exist without divisibility. The third 
thing, which is equally evident with the other two, is,- 
that the qualities of matter are dependent upon matter. — 
We know indeed only the qualities of matter ; but we 
necessarily conclude that there is something to which 
they belong, a substratum by which they are support- 
ed. We can form no conception of whiteness, if 
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there is nothing white ; of roundness, if there is nothing 
round ; of extension, if there is nothing extended. 
To imagine that there may be accidents without a sub- 
Stance, is not more rational than to imagine that there 
may be thought without a thinking being, and would 
lead us into the ideal philosophy, which affirms that 
there is no external world, and that the objects which 
appear to be without us, are only sensations or percep- 
tions of the mind excited by some unknown cause. 
‘Transubstantiation is at variance with these dictates 
of reason. First, It supposes a body to be, at the 
same time, in more places than one. It is in heaven 
at the right hand of God, and it is on earth on the al- 
tars of the Romish Church. It does not come down 
from heaven to earth; but it remains in heaven, and 
yet is upon earth. It is present, not in one place on 
earth only, but in a thousand places, in the east and 
the west, the north and the south; wherever a priest 
has, with a due intention, pronounced the words of in- 
stitution. It is not present, as a piece of matter may be, 
by being divided into different parts, and earried hither 
and thither; but it is wholly present in Rome, wholly 
present in Paris, wholly present in this city, wholly 
present wherever mass is celebrated. I may add, that 
_the human nature of Christ according to this doctrine, 
exists at the same moment in very different states. It 
is glorified on the throne of heaven, and humbled on 
the altar; tt is seen and adored by the blessed spirits 
above, and concealed from men under the species of 
the elements. This simple statement is itself sufficient 
to show, that the wildest dream of a madman is not 
more absurd than the doctrine of transubstantiation. 
Secondly, It supposes, as I showed when giving 
you an account of the doctrine, that matter may sub- 
sist without extension. ‘The body and blood of Christ 
are really and substantially present in the Eucharist; 
but they occupy no portion of space. It would have 
been natural to conclude, that when the elements are 
annihilated, their place was filled up with that into 
which they are changed; but wonderful as this would 
have been, we are required to believe something still 
more extraordinary. Here is the mystery of mysteries! 
We touch the bread and feel thatit isa solid substance ; 
but let us not mistake. It is not bread; it is not flesh ; 
what is it? It is an assemblage of accidents, which 
have no substance, and are mere appearances. There 
is flesh indeed present; but it cannot be touched, for 
it is present after the manner of a spirit. You may 


divide this bread, or this flesh, or this assemblage of. 


accidents, into a thousand parts; but in each of these 
parts the whole of Christ is contained. . Now, what is 
this but to say, that there is matter which is not mat- 
ter; that is, to assert, without disguise, the most pal- 
pable contradiction ? A man may say that he believes 
it; but to do so is as impossible as to believe that a 
thing may be and not be at the same time. Lastly, 
The doctrine supposes that the properties of matter 
may be separated from it, and may subsist by them- 
selves. Our senses tell us that the consecrated wafer is 
bread. It looks like bread, it tastes like bread, it 
smells like bread; but still it is not bread, but both 
flesh and blood, according to the doctrine of concomi- 
tance, which will be afterwards explained. What is 
more, the space which the bread originally occupied is 
a vacuum, for the body of Christ is present without 
extension. Here, then, we have extension where there 
is nothing extended; colour where there is nothing 
coloured; taste and smell where there is nothing sap- 
orific or fragrant. If any person should affirm it to be 
possible that a man’s shape and features might continue 
to be visible, after he had removed out of sight, even 
Papists would pronounce him to be a fool or a mad- 
man; but they are unquestionably subject to the same 
charge, when they teach that al] the properties of bread 
may remain after the bread itself is annihilated. 
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But Papists have recourse to a miracle, and tell us, 
that although these things réspecting matter and its 
properties are true, according to the ordinary course of 
nature, God acts in this case, by his almighty power, 
in an extraordinary manner. We acknowledge that his 
power is infinite, that it can do many things which to 
us are inconceivable, that it is able to accomplish events 
in a manner different from, and contrary to, the course 
of nature. But observe, that it is one thing to be con- 
trary to the course of nature, and another to be contrary 
to the nature of things. When God preserved the three 
Jewish confessors in a furnace, he did not change the 
nature of fire, or make it cold, but merely defended their 
bodies, in some way unknown to us, from its influence. 
When he madea piece of iron swim upon water, he did 
not render water solid or iron light, but supported it by 
his power, as a man might have done with his hand. 
‘There was no alteration of the essence and qualities 
of the substances which were the subjects of those 
miracles, but a suspension of the laws by which they 
are usually governed. The pretended miracle of tran- 
substantiation is of a totally different description. It 
supposes a complete change of the nature of things. 
It supposes effects to be preduced which are manifest- 
ly impossible, and which it is therefore no limitation 
even of Divine power to affirm that even it cannot per- 
form. The just definition of almighty power is, that it 
can do every thing possible; things impossible are not 
the objects of power, any more than things which do 
not exist are the cbjects of sight. Now, it is contrary 
to the nature of body, that it should be in different pla- 
ces at the same time; for it necessarily enters into the 
idea of it, that it oecupies a particular portion of space. 
It is contrary to its nature, that. it should exist after the: 
manner of a spirit, or without filling any portion of 
space ; for extension is as essential to it as life is to a 
living being. It is contrary to its nature, that its pro- 
perties should remain after it is annihilated ; for its pro- 
perties are modifications which as necessarily exist 
with their subject, as the shadow disappears with the 
body which projected it. The ubiquity of a particular 
body, is want of extension, and the continuance of its 
qualities after its destruction, are things absolutely im- 
possible ; and to appeal to the power of God, serves on- 
ly to confound the minds of those who are too ignorant 
or too indolent to examine the subject with accuracy. 
These things even the power of God cannot do, be- 
cause they cannot be done. They imply a contradic- 
tion; and we might with equal reason say, that although 
two and two are four, yet divine power could make 
them five. To every mind but that of a Papist, the 
contradiction Is as manifest in the one case as in the 
other. 

Thirdly, Transubstantiation contradicts the testimo- 
ny of our senses, which assure us, as we have repeat- 
edly observed, that there is no change of theelemeuts. 
Our senses are the means by which we become ac- 
queinted with external things and their properties; and 
as we are instinctively led to confide in their evidence, 
so we find from experience, that the notices which they 
give us are true. The offices which they perform 
are of the most important nature. ‘They are not only 
our guides in providing for the welfare of our bodies, 
and guarding against the dangers to which they are ex- 
posed ; but it is by them that we perceive the proofs of 
the existence and perfections of God, in creation and 
providence ; and to them were addressed the proofs of 
the supernatural communications which he has made 
to us concerning his gracious purposes, and the reali- 
ties of the invisible world. If it be said, that our sens- 
es frequently deceive us, we acknowledge the fact, but 
deny that on this account their evidence should be sus- 
pected. They deceive us when they are ina diseased 
state, when their functions are carelessly performed, 
when the object is in such a situation as not to be fully 
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subjected to their test; but, in other circumstances, 
their testimony is infallible. No man whose eye is 
sound, supposes an object which is green to be red, 
or mistakes a bush for an animal, when it is near; no 
man in health calls sugar sour, or vinegar sweet. 
About these things there is no question, except among 
sceptical philosophers, who do not believe, or at least 
pretend not to believe, the evidence of their senses, 
while they rely upon it as implicitly as any of the vul- 

r. 

The doctrine of transubstantiation subverts the evi- 
dence of our senses. We see bread and wine in the 
Eucharist; we smell them, and we taste them; and 
yet we are told that they are not bread and wine, but a 
collection of unsubstantial accidents, under which the 
body and blood of Christ are concealed. Here, then, is 
one case in which our senses deceive us, and how can 
we depend upon their testimony in any other case? If 
they have misled us once, they may mislead us a thou- 
sand times. Should it be said that the deception, for such 
we must call it, is in this instance effected by a mir- 
acle, it may be asked, How are we certain that we 
shall not be imposed upon by a miracle on other oc- 
easions? How shall we know when the notices of 
our senses are true, and when they are fallacious? If 
God had told us, that in this case alone he would im- 
pose upon our senses, but in all others would leave 
them to their natural operations, we might have been 
satisfied. But he has told us no such thing, and con- 
sequently we are reduced to the greatest perplexity. 
We can never be absolutely sure that objects are as 
they appear tous. What we imagine to be a tree, 
may be a man ; what we suppose to be earth, may be 
water. We have no certainty that the miracles of 
Christ and his Apostles were really performed. 
Those who are said to have witnessed them, may have 
been the subjects of illusion; and it would not have 

«been more wonderful if they had mistaken common oc- 
currences for supernatural events, than it is that every 
time when the Holy Supper is celebrated, the incarnate 
Son of God should seem to be a piece of bread. ‘Tran- 
substantiation leads to downright scepticism. We can 
neither believe our own eyes and ears, nor give credit 
to the testimony of others. Buta doctrine which leads 
to scepticism must be false. A doctrine cannot be true 
which contradicts the evidence of sense, any more than 
a doctrine-which contradicts the dictates of reason. 
Both are from God as well as revelation ; by both God 
speaks to us; and what is contrary to their testimony 
in their proper sphere, cannot come from Him who is 
never at variance with himself, 

For this imposition upon our senses, the Church of 
Rome accounts in the following manner: “ Since it is 
the most horrid thing in the world to the nature of 
men,” says the catechism of the council of Trent, * to 
be fed with man’s flesh, or to drink his blood, God has 
most wisely ordered, that his most holy body and 
blood should be administered to us under the species of 
those things, bread and wine, by whose common and dai- 
ly use and nourishment we are mostly delighted. And 
there are adjoined these two conveniences, whereof the 
first is, that we are freed from the reproach of infidels, 
which we could not easily have avoided, if we should be 
seen to eat our Lord under his own species. The other‘is, 
that while we thus take the body and blood of the Lord, 
in such a manner, that notwithstanding what is truly 
done cannot be perceived by the senses, this avails very 
much to increase faith in our souls.”* The amount 
of this reasoning is, that transubstantiation is a mira- 
cle which God has found it expedient to conceal, lest 
Christians should be disgusted, and infidels should 
laugh: although it is not easy to see how its conceal- 
ment can hinder the ridicule of infidels, as they’are so- 
intent eettelieeeieeeeeee=ene Eee 
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lemnly assured by the infallible church, that this shock- 
ing transmutation does actually take place, and that 


flesh and blood are really swallowed under a differ- 


ent form, 

It was impossible that a doctrine so contrary to 
Scripture, to reason, and to our senses, should haye 
been adopted but by slow degrees, and in an age of 
gross ignorance and superstition. It is astonishing 
that it should be retained amidst the increase of know- 
ledge which distinguishes modern times, and aiter its 
impiety and absurdity have been So successfully ex- 
posed ; and that not only should it obtain credit among 
the vulgar of the church of Rome, but men of genius 
and learning should be implicit believers of it. Where 
can we find a stronger proof of the power of prejudice 
in binding the mind, than when we observe such a 
man as Pascal, not to mention many others, adopting 
and defending an opinion, the absurdity of which he 
would, in different circumstances, have been the first 
to perceive, and to expose with unrivalled eloquence. 
** We should go out of the state in which we are,”’ he 
says in his Lettres Provinciales,* ‘‘ which is a state 
of faith, and is opposed by Paul as much to the law as 
to clear vision, if we possessed only the figures with- 
out Jesus Christ, because it is the property of the law 
to have only the shadow, and not the substance of 
things; and we should go out of it also, if we possessed 
him visibly, because faith, as the same Apostle says, 
is not of things which are seen. Thus the Eucharist 
is perfectly proportioned to our state of faith, because 
it truly includes Jesus Christ, but under a veil; so 
that this state would be destroyed, if Jesus Christ were 
not really under the species of bread and wine, as her- 
etics pretend ; and it would be also destroyed if we re- 
ceived him openly as in heaven, since this would con- 
found our state with the state of the Jews, or with that 
of glory. This is the reason of this divine mystery. 
This makes us abhor the Calvinists as reducing us to 
the condition of the Jews, and aspire to the glory of 
the blessed, which will give us the full and eternal en- 
joyment of Jesus Christ. Hence we see that there 
are many differences between the manner in which he 
is communicated to Christians and to the blessed, and 
that among others, he is received here by the mouth, 
and not so in heaven; but that all the differences de- 
pend solely upon the difference between the state of 
faith in which we are, and the state of clear vision in 
which they are.” 

Whatever ingenuity may be displayed in this pas- 
sage, itis liable to this objection, that it assumes the 
doctrine of transubstantiation to be true, and then pro- 
ceeds to prove its truth by a mistaken view of its adapta- 
tion to the present condition of the church. ‘The argu- 
ment entirely fails. The difference between us and the 
Jews does not consist in our having Christ really and 
corporeally under the veil, while they had the figure 
without the substance : but in the fulfilment of the types 
in the incarnation and sacrifice of Christ, by which the 
full enjoyment of all spiritual blessings has been ob- 
tained. ‘The superior excellence of the Christian dis- 
pensation does not arise from the bodily presence of 
the Saviour, but from the clear revelation of him in 
the gospel, and the abundant communication of grace, 
in consequence of his ascension into heaven, Any per- 
son who reads the Scriptures without prejudice will 
perceive, that these are expressly mentioned as the priv- _ 
ileges of the present church, while there is not a single 
hint concerning such a presence of Christ as Papists 
imagine. When the Apostle Paul represents him as a 
High Priest of good things to come, or in whom the fig- 
ures of the law have been realized, he, at the same time, 
describes him as a High Priest who has passed into the » 
heavens. It is equally a mistake to suppose the dif- 
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ference between the militant and the triumphant church 
to be, that although both are favoured with his bodily 
presence, he is veiled from the saints on earth, but 
manifested to the saints in heaven. This statement is 
directly opposed to that of Paul, who expressly affirms 
this to be the difference, that on earth we are absent 
from the Lord, and in heaven we shall be present 
with him. ‘ Knowing that, whilst we are at home in 
the body, we are absent from the Lord; we are willing 
rather to be absent from the body, and to be present 
with the Lord.”* This single passage overthrows the 
idea, that in the Eucharist he is present with us but 
under a veil. 

Transubstantiation is not only contrary to Scripture, 
and reason, and common sense, but it leads and has 
led to other dangerous errors. A view of these will 
tend more fully to expose the doctrine, and to show 
that it is nota harmless absurdity. It has polluted the 
Church of Rome with idolatry, obscured the glory of 
the sacrifice of Christ, and given rise to the audacious 
mutilation of the sacred institution of the supper. 
These consequences will be considered in the next 
lecture. . 


—_—. 


LECTURE XCI. 
ON THE SACRAMENT OF THE LORD'S SUPPER. 


Errors Consequent on Transubstantiation; Idolatry; Sacrifice 
of the Mass; Mutilation of the Sacrament.—Lutheran Doc- 
trine of Consubstantiation.—Objections to it.——Doctrine of 
Zuinglius Respecting this Rite, and of Calvin. 


_ 'TRANSUBSTANTIATION is not a speculative opinion, 
which, although erroneous in itself, leads to no practical 
consequences of an objectionable nature. While there 
is sufficient reason to reject it for its contrariety to 
Scripture, and reason, and common sense, it will ap- 
pear worthy of reprobation to every person who con- 
siders the other dangerous errors to which it has given 
rise. 

The first which I shall point out to you, is the idol- 
atry which is founded on the doctrine of transubstanti- 
ation. When the priest has changed the bread into 
the body of Christ, by pronouncing the words, ‘* Hoc 
est corpus mewm,”’t he adores it with bended knee, and 
rising, elevates it, that it may be seen and adored 
by the people. The same forms are observed after he 
has consecrated the wine. Such is the order of pro- 
cedure in the Roman missal ; and it is founded upon the 
doctrine of the church as declared by the Council of 
Trent. ‘* There is no room for doubt, that all believers 
in Christ, according to the custom always received in 
the catholic church, should offer to this most holy sac- 
rament the worship of Latria, which is due to the true 
God, for it is not to be the less adored, because it was in- 
stituted by Christ our Lord to be taken. For we be- 
lieve that the same God is present in it, whom the 
eternal Father, introducing into the world, says, ‘ Let 
all the angels of God worship him.” This declara- 
tion is supported by the following canon. “ If any 
man ‘shall say, that in the holy sacrament of the 
Eucharist, Christ, the only begotten Son of God, is not 
to be adored, even with the external worship of Latria; 
and therefore that it is not to be venerated by a pecu- 
liar festival, nor carried about in processions, ac- 
cording to the laudable rite and custom of the univer- 
sal church, nor to be publicly exhibited to the people 
that it may be adored, and that those who worship it 
are idolaters ; let him be accursed.”’f£ 

Notwithstanding this dreadful denunciation, we do 
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not hesitate to affirm that the worship of the elements 
is idolatry. One argument might suffice to establish 
this charge, namely, that we have proved that there is 
no such thing as transubstantiation, to the satisfaction 
of every person whom God has not given up to strong: 
delusion to believe a lie. If our former reasonings are 
conclusive, the elements are simple bread and wine} 
and those who worship them are as gross idolaters as 
the heathens, who adored a naked sword or a shapeless 
stone. It may be thought that, although Christ should 
not be present in the elements, yet, as they suppose 
him to be present, and direct their worship to him, 
their mistake will excuse them. But it is not our in- 
tention, it is the law of God which is the rule of our 
conduct; and to suppose our intention to be a valid 
apology for our transgression of it, is to set aside the 
authority of the law, and make man a law to himself. 
In no part of Scripture are we commanded to worship 
the elements ; nor are we commanded to worship God 
in every thing, or in any thing in which he is present. 
We are to worship himself, but not the objects around 
us, under the pretext that we worship God himself, 
who is in them. It may be said that there is a dif- 
ference in the present case, because what we see is 
Christ himself-in his body, and blood, and Divinity. 
But, granting that it is Christ, we may still question 
whether, as he does not manifest himself to us, we are 
authorized to worship him here, any more than in the 
sun, in which we are certain that his Divinity, the pro- 
per object of worship, is as truly present as in the 
sacrament. Besides, the Church of Rome commands 
us to worship the ‘‘ sacrament,’ which undoubtedly 
signifies not only Christ corporeally present, but the 
species which remain. Now, if the accidents can 
subsist by themselves, as they suppose that they do, 
they are created things, however shadowy; and he, 
therefore, who adores the whole sacrament, worships 
them together with-Christ, or the creature together 
with the Creator; the veil, as well as the thing veil- 
ed; the dress, as well as the person who wears it; 
and how ean he escape the charge of idolatry? Al- 
though the doctrine of transubstantiation were true, no 
Papist can be certain that Christ is in the sacrament; 
and consequently, upon his own principles, he may be 
guilty of idolatry every time that he partakes of it. 
If the intention of the priest is wanting, the elements 
remain simple bread and wine. But this is not the 
only ground of apprehension. ‘‘If the bread is not of 
wheat,” says the Roman missal, “or if, being of 
wheat, it is mixed of grain of another kind, in such 
quantity that it is not wheaten bread, or is otherwise - 
corrupted, the sacrament is not effected. If it is made 
of rose water, or of any other distillation, it is doubt- 
ful whether it is. effected.”” Again. ‘If the wine is 
turned into vinegar, or is wholly putrid, or is made of 
sour or unripe grapes, or is mixed with so much water 
that the wine is corrupted, the sacrament is not effec- 
ted.”?> Once more, “If any man shall diminish, or 
change any thing in the form of consecration, and by 
the change of the words, the words have not the same 
signification, the sacrament will not be effected.’’* 
This ‘mighty miracle, it seems, depends upon many 
pre-requisites, the omission of which will completely 
prevent it. Here, as in the incantation of magic, un- 
less the ipstssima verbat are repeated, the expected 
effect will not follow. It appears, too, that there are 
some substances which cannot be converted into the — 
hody and_ blood of our Saviour, as, sour wine, and 
bread made of barley or oats; but how they happen 
to be so stubborn as to retain their nature, in spite of 
all the power of the priest, we must leave to the abet- 
tors of this mystery to explain. It is evident that, ac- 
Ses oe ee ee ee 
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cording to their own ideas, they are in constant danger 
of idolatry. It is their concern to extricate themselves 
as they can. 

The second error founded on transubstantiation, is 
the notion that the Eucharist is a true and proper sacri- 
fice for the Sins of the living and the dead, or the souls 
in purgatory ; Christ who is corporeally present, is not 
only given to the communicants, but is offered to God 
as a propitiation for them. The Council of Trent ex- 
pressly affirms that this sacrament is a sacrifice by 
which God is appeased, and that its benefit extends 
not only to men upon earth, but to the departed saints 
who are not yet fully purified; and in the usual man- 
ner anathematizés every man who shall dare to con- 
trovert its decision, ‘If any man shall say that, in the 
mass, a true and proper sacrifice is not offered to God ;” 
or shall say, ‘that in these words, ‘This do in re- 
membrance of me,’ Christ did not constitute the 
Apostles priests, or did not ordain that they and other 
priests should offer his body and blood ;” or shall say, 
‘‘that the sacrifice of the mass is only a sacrifice of 
praise’ and thanksgiving, or a naked commemoration 
of the sacrifice made upon the cross, but not propitia- 
tory : let him be accursed.”* The subject is farther ex- 
plained in the catechism whieh was published by or- 
der of the council. ‘The Eucharist was instituted, 
that the church might havea perpetual sacrifice, where- 
by our sins might he expiated, and our heavenly Father, 
who has oftentimes been grievously offended by our 
wickedness, might be turned from his anger to merey, 
and from the severity of his just revenge to pity. We 
may observe the figure and resemblance of this thing 
in the paschal Jamb, which was used to be offered as a 
sacrifice, and eaten as a sacrament by the children o 
Israel.’’t . 

The great argument for the sacrifice of the mass, is 
apostolical tradition, by which they mean any thing 
which was said or done by some dreaming dotard or 
superstitious fool in remote ages, and which other do- 
tards and fools were pleased to admire, and to retain 
as wise“and good. But as, notwithstanding the high 
authority which they ascribe to tradition, they are well 
pleased when they can find any appearance of support 
from Scripture, they have drawn from it some new ar- 
guments to confirm the faithful, and to confound here- 
ties. Melchizedek brought forth bread and wine to 
Abraham, when he was returning from the slaughter 
of the kings. This is a very simple fact, which it 
might be supposed, has no relation to the subject be- 
fore us; but, if we lack ingenuity, Papists have it in 
perfection, and have discovered in this transaction the 
whole mystery of the sacrifice of the Eucharist. 
How they know, we cannot tell; but Melchizedek, it 
seems, offered the bread and wine to God, before he 
presented them to Abraham. Now, Melchizedek was a 
priest, and Christ is a priest after his order ; and there- 
fore he must have instituted an unbloody sacrifice, un- 
der the species of bread and wine. Some of us, per- 
haps, do not perceive the connexion between the pre- 
mises and the conclusion; but this is owing to our 
blindness. If we had lived in the days of the power 
and triumph of antichrist, the inquisition would have 
opened our eyes. ‘To be serious, it is plain, beyond 
all reasonable dispute, that, although Melchizedek was 
a priest, and in this character blessed Abraham, his 
giving him bread and wine was a mere act of hospi- 
tality.—Again, it is said, in the prophecies of Mala- 
chi, ** From the rising of the sun even unto the going 
down of the same, my name shall be great among the 
Gentiles; and in every place incense shall be offered 
unto my name, and a pure offering.’’|| Now, what 
can this pure offering be but the sacrifice of the mass, 
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which is presented to God on a thousand altars, in thé 
east and in the west? But, if these blundering inter- 
preters, who seem totally incapable of distinguishing 
when a passage should be understood literally, and 
when figuratively, would adhere uniformly to their 
plan, they would maintain that the whole Mosaic 
ritual should be revived; for the worship of the Gen- 
tiles in the times of the gospel, is described in language 
borrowed from it, and they are represented as bringing 
their burnt offerings and sacrifices to the sanctuary.* 
If, in such passages, the literal sense is rejected by 
all, what reason can be given for retaining it on this 
oceasion? Why should we suppose that the ‘ pure 
offering” of Malachi is a real sacrifice any more than 
the ‘ burnt-offerings” of Isaiah? Why should we 
not admit that, in the one ease as well as in the other, 
there is only a metaphorical application of the reli- 
gious terms of the Old Testament to the New, and 
that the peace-offering and the incense are the, holy 
sacrifices of prayer and praise? This is beyond all 
question the meaning; and the Church of Rome is 
driven to the most wretched shifts, when it seeks sup- 
port from a solitary passage, which the laws of sound 
criticism require to be explained in conformity to other 
similar passages.—A third argument is founded on the 
declaration, that Christ is ‘*a priest forever;”t which 
they cannot conceive to be true, unless he continue to 
offer sacrifice for sin. And here they give a curious 
account of the mass, making it, although we. should 
naturally suppose it to be a new sacrifice, in fact the 
very sacrifice which was offered upon the cross; and, 
at the same time, that, while they say that this sacri- 
fice is offered by their priests, they may not seem to 
destroy the perpetuity of his priesthood by giving him 
suecessors in office, they identify the priests of the 
Romish Church with the High Priest of our profes- 
sion. ‘* We acknowledge it to be, and it ought to be 
accounted, but One and the same sacrifice, which is 
done in the mass, and was offered on the cross.”? 
‘** There is one and the same priest, Christ the Lord : 
for the ministers who make this sacrifice, sustain not 
their own but the person of Christ, when they conse- 
crate his body and blood, as is evident from the words 
of consecration; for the priest says not, ‘This is. 
Christ’s body,’ but, * This is my body :’ bearing the 
person of Christ our Lord, he changes the substance 
of the bread and wine into the true substance of his 
body and blood.”’{ But this is a mere shift; for, as. 
the ministers of antichrist are supposed to be real 
priests, and to offer a real sacrifice, although they rep- 
resent Christ, and act in his name, they are unques- 
tionably as much distinct priests as were the successors 
of Aaron; and if it should be said that there is only 
one priesthood, namely, that of Christ, which they as 
his ministers exercise, the same thing might be said | 
of the Levitical priesthood, which was one, although - 
its functions were performed by many individuals, 
According to the doctrine of the Church of Rome, 
Christ has suecessors in office, and therefore is not a 
Priest forever, in the sense of the Scriptures, which 
compare him to Melchizedek, because no person comes _ 
after him. ‘Thus the argument which they advance to 
support the sacrifice of the mass, condemns it, since_ 
the priesthood of Christ is not perpetual if its func-— 
tions are committed to other hands. | te sae 
It is an astonishing blunder to suppose that the per-~ 
petuity of his priesthood requires the uninterrupted — 


repetition of his sacrifice. Is sacrificing the only duty ~ 
of a priest? Is not intercession an escentts) ames a 
his office? And if our Lord Jesus Christ offered a  - 
sacrifice once, which fully accomplished its design by = 
appeasing Divine justice, and obtaining eternal re- 
demption, and has gone into the celestial sanctuary to ? 
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intercede for his people upon earth, is it not true that 
he is made a priest, ‘‘after the power of an end- 
less life?”’* Why should his sacrifice be repeated ? 
Was there any defect in the first oblation, which 
is supplied by the ministrations of the priests of 
Rome? The sacrifice of the mass is derogatory 
te our Saviour in the character of our High Priest, 
and is directly opposed to the reasoning of Paul on 
this subject, in the Epistle to the Hebrews. His man- 
ifest design is to demonstrate the superiority of Christ 
to the Priests of the law in every respect, and partic- 
ularly in this, that they offered many sacrifices, but 
he offered only one, which does not need to be 
repeated: ‘He offered himself once.’ ‘ By one 
offering he has forever perfected them that are sanc- 
tified ;”’ and ‘* having, by himself, purged our sins, he 
sat down on the right hand of the Majesty on high.” 

The third error arising from transubstantiation, is 

the mutilation of the sacrament, by the withholding 
of the cup from the laity. Hear the Council of Trent! 
“The holy synod, taught by the Holy Ghost, who is 
the Spirit of wisdom and understanding, the Spirit of 
counsel and piety, and following the judgment and 
practice of the church, declares and teaches, that the 
laity, and the clergy when not officiating, are not 
bound, by any Divine precept, to receive the sacra- 
ment of the Eucharist under both kinds.” It goes on 
to state, that the church has authority to make such 
changes in the dispensation of the sacraments as shall 
be found expedient. ‘* Wherefore,”’ it is added, ‘* the 
holy mother, the church, acknowledging this her au- 
thority in the administration of the sacraments, al- 
though from the beginning of the Christian religion, 
the use of both kinds was not unfrequent, being in- 
duced by weighty and just causes, in consequence of 
the extensive change of practice in the progress of 
‘time, has approved this practice of communicating 
under one kind, and decreed that it should be a-law :”’ 
*¢ And farther declares, that, although our Redeemer, 
in the last supper, instituted this sacrament in two 
kinds, and so delivered it to the Apostles, yet under 
one kind only, whole and entire Christ, and the true 
sacrament, are taken; and that, therefore, those who 
receive only one kind, are deprived of no grace neces- 
sary to salvation.” { It is worthy of particular atten- 
tion, that the Council does not plead, on this occasion, 
either Scripture or Apostolical tradition; that it ac- 
knowledges both kinds, the bread and the wine, to 
have been instituted by Christ, and the ordinance to 
have been thus celebrated in the primitive times; and 
yet, that it has the effrontery to declare, that one kind 
constitutes a perfect sacrament, and that thus only it 
should be observed. In all the proceedings of the 
apostate church, there is not an instance of more un- 
disguised and avowed opposition to the authority of 
Christ. It might have gone on with no greater impi- 
ety to abolish baptism, or the Sabbath, or any other 
ordinance. Yet, without pretending any authority but 
that of ‘* the church,” the holy synod, as it calls itself, 
pronounces a curse upon every man who shall affirm, 
that, by the command of God, both kinds should be 
received; that the Holy Catholic Church has not suffi- 
cient reasons for denying the cup to the laity; and 
that whole and entire Christ is not received under the 
species of bread alone.|} 

You will be curious to know what are the weighty 
reasons by which the church has been induced to 
make this* essential change in the original institution. 
You shall hear them. ‘First, Great care was to be 
taken lest the blood of our Lord should be spilt upon 
the ground, and this did not seem easy to be avoided 
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if it should be administered among a great multitude 
of people. Secondly, Since the sacred Eucharist ought 
to be in readiness for the sick, it was much to be feared 
that, if the species of wine were to be kept somewhat 
longer, it might become sour.”? The catechism of Pope 
Pius, from which these reasons are extracted, does not 
tell us what would be the consequence ; but as, if the 
wine is sour at first, itis not changed into the blood 
of Christ by the words of consecration, the danger 
to be apprehended probably is, that, if the species, 
that is, the accidents, should become sour, the blood ~ 
would be turned again into wine. ‘Thirdly, There 
are very many who can by no means endure the taste, 
nor so much, indeed, as the very smell of wine. 
Fourthly, Wherefore, lest that which was given for the 
sake of spiritual health might hurt the health of the 
body, it was very wisely established by the church 
that the faithful should receive only the species of 
bread. Fifthly, This may be added to the other rea- 
sons, that in very many countries they have a very 
great scarcity of wine, nor can they procure it from 
other places, but with great charges, and with tedious 
and difficult journeys. Lastly, What is most of all to 
the purpose, the heresy of those was to be rooted up 
who denied, that whole Christ is in each species, and 
asserted that the body only, without the blood, is con- 
tained in the species of bread, and that the blood 
was contained under that of wine. Now, therefore, 
that the truth of the Catholic faith might be more 
evidently placed before our eyes, the communion 
of one species, that is, of bread, was wisely intro- 
duced.”* 

This last reason is founded on the doctrine of con- 
comitance. This term is used by the Popish Church 
to signify that whole Christ is present under either of 
the species.t Although the bread is said to be chang- 
ed into his body, and the wine into his blood, yet. his 
body and blood are not to be considered as in a state 
of separation, Wherever his body is, there is his 
blood ; and wherever his blood is, there is his body. 
Both are present under each of the species; and if you 
divide the species of bread into particles, and the wine 
into drops, Christ is in every one of them, in his body, 
soul, and Divinity, as much as in the whole bread and 
the whole wine. Hence you perceive how the denial of 
the cup to the laity has originated in transubstantiation. 
It was first supposed that he was corporeally present 
in the Eucharist ; and then it followed, as Christ can- 
not be divided, that whoever received one species, was 
as fully a partaker of him as if he had received both 
species. The cup was superfluous; nothing was lost 
by its being withheld. By the same reasoning it 
might have been given to the laity, and the bread been 
denied. 

As the Church of Rome believes the doctrine of 
concomitance to be true, it should have the same effect 
in relation to the priests as to the people; and as the 
priests recelve a whole Christ under the species of 
bread, there is no good reason why the cup should be 
given to them any more than to others. It was neces- 
sary, however, to make a distinction between them and 
the laity, and to secure that profound veneration for 
their persons as sacred, which it is the great object of 
the whole system to maintain. But the doctrine of 
concomitance is false, because its foundation is false. 
There is a peculiar absurdity in it; for the Church of 
Rome exhibits separately the signs of the body and 
blood of Christ, and at the same time assures us that 
they are not separate hut conjoined. For what pur- 
pose were separate symbols instituted, if the things 
which they signify are blended together, or the one is 
included in the other? Whatever papists may affirm, 
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as the Lord’s Supper is a memorial of his death, he is 
represented in it as dead, and his blood as poured out 
from his body as an atonement for sin. ‘They exist 
separately in the signs, and are given separately to the 
communicants. To affirm, therefore, that they are con- 
comitant, or that either of the symbols comprehends 
both, is to destroy the meaning, and to defeat the de- 
sign of the institution. As they do not plead Scrip- 
ture or apostolical tradition for taking away the cup 
from the people, there is no occasion to bring forward 
arguments in refutation of their practice. They are 
self-condemned ; they acknowledge that the word of 
God, and the primitive church, are against them. We 
are fully warranted to affirm, that the Eucharist, as 
administered by them, is no sacrament, an essential 
part being wanting. The command to drink the wine 
is aS express as the command to eat the bread; and 
with respect to the former, our Saviour has been more 
explicit, as he foresaw the daring impiety of the fol- 
lowers of Antichrist. Of the bread, he simply said, 
according to Matthew’s account, * Take, eat ;” but 
when he gave the cup, he said “drink ye all of it.”’* 

I proceed to lay before you the opinions of Protes- 
tants respecting the Lord’s Supper: and I shall begin 
with that of the Lutheran Church. 

Although Luther perceived the absurdity of transub- 
stantiation, and renounced it, yet the litera] interpreta- 
tion of our Saviour’s words, to which he had so Jong 
been accustomed, retained a firm hold of his mind, 
and led him to adopt an opinion equally unintelligible 
and unscriptural. He believed, that although the 
bread and wine are not changed into the body and 
blood of Christ, yet that his real body and blood are 
received by the communicants along with the sym- 
bols. ‘This is called consubstantiation, to signify that 
the substance of the body and blood of Christ is pre- 
sent in, with, or under the substance of the elements; 
and sometimes impanation, a word which imports that 
he is in the bread. Papists say that the substance of 
the elements is annihilated, and only the accidents re- 
main; Luthetans affirm that they retain their proper 
nature, and that the human nature of Christ is mys- 
teriously conjoined with them. Luther indeed pre- 
tended to give an explanation of his doctrine by say- 
ing, that as fire and iron are united, so the body of 
Christ is joined to the bread in the Eucharist. His 
followers, however, acknowledge that itis a mystery 
which we cannot comprehend, but which we are 
bound to believe on the authority of Scripture, and 
however incredible this union may seem to us, the al- 
mighty power of God is able to effect it. 

Luther supported his doctrine by this argument, 
that Christ is at the right hand of God, and the right 
hand of God is everywhere; but he afterwards aban- 
doned it, and with good reason. The right hand of 
God does not signify his power, which is omnipresent 
as his essence is, but the highest glory and authority. 
It is a figurative expression, which when interpreted 
according to the laws of sound criticism, appears not 
to have the most remote connexion with the subject in 
question ; for by no species of reasoning does it follow, 
that the human nature of our Saviour is omnipresent, 
because it is exalted above all principalities and pow- 
ers. If the “right hand of God” has any relation to 
place, it is in the higher regions of the universe; and 
Christ ** sitting at it,’”? overthrows the doctrine of con- 
substantiation, for God is said to have ‘ set him at his 
right hand in the heavenly places.” + The argument 
was revived by some of the followers of Luther, who 
maintained the ubiquity of the human nature of Christ, 
and accounted for it by the power of God, which they 
alleged, could render it omnipresent; or by the per- 
sonal union between it and his divine nature, in con- 
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sequence of which the properties of the latter were 
communicated to the former. An appeal to the 
power of God overawes the mind, and there is an ap- 
pearance of presumption and impiety in calling in 
question the possibility of any thing which is said to 
be done by it. But as it is no limitation of the divine 
omniscience, that it does not know what is unknow- 
able, so it is no limitation of omnipotence, to say that 
it cannot perform what is impossible. God cannot 
make a circle square, because it would then cease to 
be a circle; or a rod straight and crooked at the same 
time, because the thing implies a contradiction. In 
like manner, he cannot make the body of Christ om- 
nipresent, because place or locality is an attribute of 
body, and to ascribe omnipresence to it is to destroy 
its essence. Lutherans indeed have assigned a double 
presence to it, the one circuntscribed and local, and 
the other celestial, supernatural, and divine. But this 
is an arbitrary distinction contrived to support their 
hypothesis, and besides it destroys itself; for if the 
human nature of Christ have a local presence, it can- 
not also have ubiquity ; and if it have ubiquity, it can- 
not at the same time be confined to a place. The 
communication of the properties of the divine to the 
human nature is inconceivable, and would not have 
been admitted, but as an expedient to extricate them 
from a difficulty. The doctrine of the church in all 
ages,—and it is agreeable to Scripture,—has been 
that the two natures of Christ, although hypostatically 
united, continue distinct; that each retains its peculiar 
attributes; that omnipotence, omniscienee, and omni- 
presence, although predicated of the person, belong 
to him only as God; and that the sole effect of the 
union with respect to the human nature, is to enhance 
the value of its actions, which are truly the actions of 
the only-begotten of the Father. To suppose that 
divine properties are communicated to the human na- 
ture, is to confound the Creator with the creature; 
and it may be confidently affirmed to be impossible 
even for omnipotence to make that infinite which is 
finite. 

Consubstantiation is liable to many of the same ob- 
jections which may be advaneed against transubstan- 
tiation, It supposes the body of Christ to be at the 
same time in heaven and on earth, in Europe and in 
America; it supposes it to be in a state of glory, and 
in a state of humiliation ; it supposes it to be present, 
and yet to be imperceptible to any of our senses, and 
therefore to be present after the manner of a spirit; it 
supposes it to be taken into the mouths of the com- 
municants, and chewed, and swallowed, and digested § 
it supposes that at the last supper, Christ sat at table 
with his disciples, and was at the same time in the 
bread; that he held himself in his hand, and then 
transferred himself from his own hand into the hands 
of his Apostles ; and that while they saw him at some 
distance from them, he was in their mouths. How 
strong is the power of prejudice, which can make any 
man believe, or imagine that he believes such absurdi- 
ties! After this, there is nothing so monstrous, and 
incredible which he might not be prevailed upon to 
acknowledge, if he were first persuaded that it is 
taught in the Scriptures. 

That consubstantiation is not taught in the Scrip- 
tures, might be proved by all the arguments which 
have been adduced to show, that the literal interpreta- 
tion of the words, ** This is my body,” ‘* This is my 
blood,’’ is false. These it is unnecessary to go over 
again, as they were so lately laid before you. It 
serves attention, that the interpretation of the Lutheran 
church is more forced and unnatural than that of the 
Romish church. The Papist, suspecting no figure in 
the case, with childish simplicity takes the words as 
they stand, ‘this bread is my body,” and believes that 
the one is miraculously changed into the other. ‘The 
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Lutheran employs some thought, and exercises a little 
ingenuity, and finds that the words signify, not *¢ This 
bread is my body,” but ‘*This bread contains my 
body.” By what law does he deviate from the strict 
interpretation? Where does he find, that the verb of 
existence, zs, signifies in, with, or under 2? Not in any 
of the canons of criticism, but in the necessity of his 
system, which cannot be supported without this ex- 
planation. Hence it is evident, that the Papist has 
the advantage of the Lutheran; and that, if the words 
are to be literally understood, they favour transubstan- 
tiation, and consubstantiation is founded on a perver- 
sion of them. Both doctrines are contrary to Scrip- 
ture, as well as to reason and common sense; but that 
of Lutherans offers more direct violence to the words 
of inspiration. 

However objectionable consubstantiation may be, it 
is, when compared with the favourite dogma of Pa- 
pists, a harmless absurdity, as it is not clogged with 
the impious consequences which are deduced from 
transubstantiation. Although Lutherans believe the 
corporeal presence of Christ in the sacrament, they 
condemn the worship of it as idolatrous; they do not 
maintain the sacrifice of the mass, nor withhold the 
cup from the laity. Itis an opinion which has no in- 
fluence upon their practice, and does not lead them 
into error respecting other doctrines of religion. On 
this account, it has been regarded by the Reformed 
churches with less displeasure than the Popish tenet, 
and has been considered by many as not constituting 
an insurmountable obstacle to the communion between 
them. 

The opinion of Zuinglius comes next to be con- 
sidered. Although he does not hold so distinguished 
a place as Luther in the history of the Protestant 
churches, yet it is certain that he preceded him in 
openly opposing the errors and corruptions of the 
Church of Rome, made earlier and more rapid pro- 
gress in the knowledge of the truth, and entertained 
far more enlightened views on the subject of the 
Eucharist than the German Reformer. He began to 
preach the gospel, as we are informed by himself, the 
year before Luther first delaimed against indulgences, 
and while the name of the latter was unknown in 
Switzerland. ‘* He saw,”? as Melchior Adam relates 
in his life, ** the error of transubstantiation, or of the 
substantial conversion of bread and wine into the body 
and blood of Christ, the accidents only remaining; he 
saw that the dogma of consubstantiation, or impana- 
tion, that is, of the corporeal presence of Christ in 
the bread and wine, their substance remaining, which 
Luther embraced, agreed neither with the words of 
our Lord, nor with the analogy of Christian faith, nor 
with the consent of orthodox antiquity; for he saw 
that it had not been said by Christ, ‘ Let this be or be- 
come my body,’ nor even, ‘ Under this, or in this, my 
body is, or is contained.’ Yet he did not see what 
he should safely adopt, till having weighed many sim- 
ilar passages of Scripture, and consulted orthodox an- 
tiquity, as Tertullian, Ambrose, Augustine, Theodo- 
ret, Bertram, and others, he at Jength determined, 
that in the words of our Lord, ‘'This is my body,’ or, 
‘This bread is my body,’ there is a metonymy pecu- 
liar to the Hebrew language, and that metonymically 
the name of the thing signified is transferred to the 
sign; that the bread is called the body of the Lord, 
and the wine the blood of the New ‘Testament, be- 
cause they are symbols of the body and blood of the 
Lord, or because they signify the body and blood of 
the Lord sacramentally. Before he published this 
opinion, he not only communicated it to his faithful 
friends, but took care that it should be made known to 
all persons in Germany and France who were distin- 
guished for learning and authority ; for he foresaw that 
the opposite opinion, which for so many ages had 
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taken deep root in the minds of men, would with great 
difficulty be eradicated.”’** The opinion which he 
finally adopted was this,—‘+ That the bread and wine 
were no more than a representation of the body and 
blood of Christ; or, in other words, the signs ap- 
pointed to denote the benefits that were conferred upon 
mankind in consequence of the death of Christ; that, 
therefore, Christians derived no other fruit from the 
participation of the Lord’s Supper, than a mere com- 
memoration and remembrance of the merits of Christ, 
and that there was nothing in the ordinance but a me- 
morial of Christ.” 

That both Papists and Lutherans should have ex- 
claimed against this simple view of the sacred institu- 
tion, can excite no surprise. ‘To some who had re- 
nounced the errors of both, he appeared to have gone 
to the opposite extreme. ‘Those, therefore, who did 


-not choose to condemmhis opinion in express terms, 


deemed it necessary to make an apology for it. Thus 
Bucer, his contemporary, having remarked that in the 
epistles of Zuinglius concerning the sacraments, some 
things are found, from which it may be inferred that he 
did not attribute as much to the sacraments as ought to 
be ascribed to them, admonishes the reader that Zuing- 
lius did not deny that the sacraments are symbols of 
grace, and in their own way are auxiliary to faith; and 
goes on to state, that his object in speaking of them as 
he did, was to guard men against putting confidence 
in the external work, not to evacuate the sacraments of 
Christ. ‘* For he had to do with those who defended 
the vulgar impiety by which some men are led to 
seek salvation from the opus operatum, as they call it, 
thatis, from the ceremony itself externally performed, be- 
ing altogether careless of faith in the promises. Against 
these he justly contended, that Christ our Lord restores 
us to the favour of his Father; and not the sacraments, 
or the external action of the priests in the administra- 
tion of the sacraments. Whatever therefore you shall 
read in these epistles which shall seem to detract some- 
thing from the sacraments, understand all that to be 
said concerning the external action, to the exclusion of 
the Spirit of Christ.” + 

It had appeared to some that Zuinglius denied the 
efficacy of the sacraments, and reduced them to mere 
signs which work solely by a moral influence; and 


this apology was undertaken to show that this was 


not his intention. To have represented them as naked 
signs, would no doubt have been improper; because, 
if they were instituted for the confirmation of our faith, 
they could not have accomplished this design without 
the communication of grace; but there seems to have 
been a disposition in that age, to believe that there was 
a presence of Christ in the Eucharist different from his 
presence in the other ordinances of the gospel; an un- 
defined something which corresponded to the strong 
language used at the institution of the Supper, ‘ This 
is my body,—this is my blood.’”? Acknowledging it 
to be figurative, many still thought that a mystery was 
couched under it. It was not, indeed, easy for those 
who had long been accustomed to the notion of the bo- 
dily presence of Christ, at once to simplify their ideas ; 
and perhaps, too, they were induced to express them- 
selves as they did, with a view to give less offence to 
the Lutherans. Whatever was their motive, their Jan- 
guage is not always sufficiently guarded. Hence Bu- 
cer adds, ‘* When it is said that Christ, having left this 
world and carried his body to heaven, cannot be con- 
substantiated with the bread, do not think that in our 
churches he is excluded from the sacred Supper, and 
that bread and wine alone are administered as empty 
symbols. As the passage of our Lord Jesus Christ in- 
to heaven, implies only that he is not here after the 
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manner of this world; so we do not deny that he is 
united to the bread, or locally included in the bread ; 
but not naturally, and after the manner of this world. 
We acknowledge that the true body and the true 
blood of. Christ, true Christ himself, God and man, 
is present to us in the Supper; that by the words and 
symbols he is exhibited not for the perishing food 
of the flesh, but for the eternal food of the soul, and on 
that account is not perceived by sense and reason, but 
by true faith.’’* 

These words are very unguarded. While they de- 
ny, they seem also to affirm, the real presence of Christ 
in the sacrament in some mysterious manner, and are 
calculated to mislead and to confound the mind. Had 
it been said that the bread and wine are merely signs 
of his body and blood, but that he is contemplated and 
enjoyed by the communicants in the exercises of med- 
itation and faith, we could have understood it; but 
what idea can we affix to the presence of the true body 
and the true blood of Christ, ‘* not naturally, and after 
the manner of this world?” Would not Papists and 
Lutherans say the same thing ? 

The name of Calvin ought always to be mentioned 
with respect. He was one of the brightest ornaments 
of the Reformation, and in learning, genius, and zeal, 
had few equals, and no superior. His opposition both 
to transubstantiation and to consubstantiation, is well 
known ; and yet, in speaking of the Lord’s Supper, he 
has expressed himself in the following manner: * The 
sum is, that our souls are not otherwise fed with the 
flesh and blood of Christ, than bread*and wine sustain 
our corporeal life. Nor would the analogy of the sign 
otherwise agree, unless souls found their nourishment 
in Christ; which cannot be unless Christ truly co- 
alesce with us into one, and restore us by the eating 
of his flesh and the drinking of his blood. But al- 
though it seems incredible that, the places being so 
distant, the flesh of Christ should penetrate to us so as 
to be our food, let us remember how much the secret 
power of the Spirit exceeds our senses, and how fool- 
ish it is to attempt to measure his immensity by our 
standard. What our mind does not comprehend, let 
faith conceive, that the Spirit truly unites things which 
are disjointed in place. That sacred communication of 
his flesh and blood, by which Christ transfuses his life 
into us, no otherwise than if he penetrated into our 
bones and marrow, he attests and seals in the supper; 
not indeed in a vain and empty sign, but there exert- 
ing the efficacy of his Spirit, by which he fulfils what 
he promises:”’t 

I confess that I do not understand this passage. It 
supposes a communion of believers in the human na- 
ture of our Saviour inthe Eucharist; and endeavours to 
remove the objections arising from the distance of place, 
by areference to the almighty power of the Spirit, much 
in the same way as Papists and Lutherans solve the diffi- 
culty attending their respective systems. If Calvin had 
meant only that, in the Sacred Supper, believers have 
fellowship with Christin his death, he would have as- 
serted an important truth, attested by the experience of 
the people of God in every age; but why did he ob- 
scure it, and destroy its simplicity, by involving it in 
ambiguous language? If he had any thing different in 
view; if he meantthat there is some mysterious com- 
munication with his human nature, we must be permit- 
ted to say that the notion was as incomprehensible to 
himself as it is to his readers. The error into which 
he and others have fallen is this, that while they ac- 
knowledge the words of institution to be figurative, 
they speak of them occasionally in such terms as 
import the literal sense; not attending to this obvious 
canon of interpretation, that, in explaining a figure, we 
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should give the true sense in other terms, and uniformly 
adhere to it; and that to mix together the figure and the 
literal sense, sometimes bringing forward the one and 
sometimes the other, creates confusion in the minds of 
others, and, instead of illustrating the subject, involves 
it in obscurity. 
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LECTURE XCII. 
ON THE SACRAMENT OF THE LORD’S SUPPER. 


True Nature of the Eucharist—-In what Manner Christ is 
Present in It.—Observations on the Time of Institution; 
The Symbols; The Mode of Administration.—What is Im- 
plied in Partaking of it--Who may Partake.—Periods of 
Celebrating it. 


We have reviewed the opinions of different deno- 
minations of Christians concerning the Lord’s Sup- 
per, and have seen that even some of those who de- 
nied the real presence, have not always expressed 
themselves with sufficient clearness and simplicity. 
The words of institution have impressed them with an 


idea, that, although there is no change of the ele- ~ 


ments, and the true body and blood of our Redeemer 
are not contained in them, yet something mysterious 
is implied. This charge, at least, may be fairly ad- 
vanced against those whom we find, even although 
they profess to explain the subject, making use of 
figurative language. It is true that, since our Lord 
calls the bread and wine his body and blood, we may 
be said to eat his body when we eat the bread, and 
to drink his blood when we drink the wine; but then 
it should be considered, that we can only eat the one 
and drink the other, in the same sense in which the 
former is called his body, and the latter his blood, 
that is, figuratively. Stript of all metaphorical terms, 
the action must mean that, in the believing and grate- 
ful commemoration of his death, we enjoy the bles- 
sings which were purchased by it, in the same man- 
ner in which we enjoy them when we exercise faith 
in hearing the Gospel. Why, then, should any man 
talk, as Calvin does, of some inexplicable communion 
in this ordinance with the human nature of Christ; 
and tell us that, although it seems impossible, on ac- 
count of the distance to which he is removed from us, 
we are not to measure the power of the Divine Spirit 
by our standard? I am sure that the person who 
speaks so, conveys no idea into the minds of those 
whom he addresses ; and I am equally certain that he 
does not understand himself. When our Lord speaks, 
in the Gospel of John, of eating his flesh and drinking 
his blood, al] Protestants will acknowledge that he 
simply means our reception of him and his benefits 
by faith. Why should it be supposed that any other 
thing is signified by the Lord’s Supper, in which the 
language is virtually the same ? hat rule of inter- 
pretation will justify us in entertaining the idea of 
something more mysterious in the one case than 
in the other? There is an absurdity in the notion, 


that there is any communion with the body and blood © - 
of Christ, considered in themselves; that he intended — 


any such thing; or that it would be of any advantage © 
to us. 
calling the symbols his body and blood, he meant to’ 


fix our attention upon these, materially considered ;~ 
and in not acknowledging that his design was to direct — 


our thoughts to himself, as our incarnate Redeemer, 
who was substituted in our room, expiated our sins, 
and has obtained a perfect salvation for us. ‘The or- 


dinance is misunderstood, when it gives rise to carnal — 
meditations; and is then only.observed aright, when 
our minds are employed in the spiritual contemplation 
When our Church, 
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of his atonement, and its effects. 


There is an absurdity in imagining that, by — 
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therefore, says that ‘the body and blood are as really, 
but spiritually, present to the faith of believers in that 
ordinance, as the elements themselves are to their out- 
ward senses,”* and, that they ‘feed upon his body 
and blood, to their spiritual nourishment and growth 
in grace,”t it can mean only, that our incarnate suf- 
fering Saviour is apprehended by their minds, through 


the instituted signs; and that by faith they enjoy | 


peace.and hope; or it means something unintelligible 
and unscriptural. Plain, literal language is best, es- 
pecially on spiritual subjects, and should have been 
employed by Protestant Churches with the utmost 
care, as the figurative terms of Scripture have been so 
grossly mistaken. On this ground, I object to the 
following words in the Confession of Faith of the 
Reformed Churches of France: ** We confess that, in 
the Holy Supper, Jesus Christ feeds and nourishes us 
truly with his flesh and blood, that we may be one 
with him, and that his life may be communicated to us. 
For, although he is in heaven till he come to judge 
the world, yet we believe that, by the secret and in- 
comprehensible virtue of his Spirit, he nourishes and 
quickens us with the substance of his body and blood. 
We hold that this is done spiritually, not to put ima- 
ginations and thoughts in the place of the effect and 
the truth, but inasmuch as this mystery surmounts, by 
its height, the measure of our senses, and the whole 
order of nature.” 

It is not the design of these observations to deny, 
or call in question, the presence of Christ in the 
Eucharist. I should not hesitate to affirm a real, in 
opposition to an imaginary, and in distinction from a 
symbolical, presence, had not the phrase been abused 
to express a doctrine inconsistent with Scripture and 
common sense. But the doctrine of his presence I 
would not ‘ound, as others do, upon the words of in- 
stitution, which, when justly interpreted, merely im- 
port that the elements are signs of his body and blood. 
Now, a sign is very far from implying that the thing 
signified is present. It is rather understood to repre- 
sent an absent object, and is put in its place to remind 
us of it, because it is removed to a distance from us. 
Instead of being a fair conclusion from the words of 
institution, that there is a peculiar, mysterious pre- 
sence of our Saviour, which can be accounted for only 
by the miraculous power of the Spirit, it might rather 
be inferred that he is not present at all, and that the 
design of the symbols is to call him to remembrance 
in his absence. The doctrine of his presence in the 
Sacred Supper, is legitimately deduced from his gen- 
eral promise, which relates to all his ordinances with- 
out any special respect to the Supper: ** Where two or 
three are gathered together in my name, there I am in 
the midst of them.”’|| It is this promise which gives us 
ground to consider him as present in the Eucharist, in 
baptism, in prayer, in the preaching of the Gospel. 
In all these ordinances he is present; and he is pre- 
sent in the same manner in them all, namely, by his 
Spirit, who renders them effectual means of salvation. 
Tiis sentiment would be pronounced heretical by the 
Church of Rome, and by the followers, of Luther; 
and would even incur the disapprobation of many 
Protestants, who have been accustomed to think that 
Christ is somehow in the Eucharist, as he is not in 
any other ordinance. But their belief and their confi- 
dent affirmation are of no value, if they are not sup- 
ported by Scripture. And where do they find any 
ground for their opinion but in human systems? It 
is indeed said, that ‘** the bread which we break is the 
communion of the body of Christ, and the cup which 
we drink is the communion of his blood.’’§ Noman 
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who admits that the bread and wine are only signs 
and figures, can consistently suppose the words now 
quoted to have any other meaning, than that we have 
communion with Christ inthe fruits of his sufferings 
and death ; or that, receiving the symbols, we receive 
by faith the benefits procured by the pains of his body, 
and the effusion of his*blood. If it should still be 
thought that the strong terms used by our Lord imply 
something peculiar to this ordinance, I would remind 
you that the same language is employed in reference 
to the Gospel ; for our Saviour is speaking of it, and not 
of the Eucharist, when he says, ‘‘ Except ye eat the 
flesh of the Son of Man, and drink his blood, ye have 
no life in you.”* Now, as the man who believes the 
Gospel, eats the flesh and drinks the blood of Christ, 
as well as he who partakes of the sacred Supper, it 
follows, that in both communion with him is of the 
same kind, and that there is no reason to imagine any 
presence of our Saviour in the Eucharist which is 
not in the word. 

What has been now said, has no tendency to dimin- 
ish our reverence for the Eucharist. It is no true re-" 
spect for it, which is founded on a mistaken view of 
its nature. It is still a holy institution, in which be- 
lievers enjoy intimate fellowship with Christ; and is 
guarded by an awful sanction, that none may dare to 
engage in the service unprepared: ‘* He that eateth 
and drinketh unworthily, eateth and drinketh condem- 
nation to himself, not discerning the Lord’s body.” 

I shall now proceed to give you an account of the 
Lord’s Supper. ~ 

The occasion on which it was instituted by Christ, 
was the celebration of the passover with his disciples. 
Having sent some of them to procure a place, and to 
make ready all things for the feast, “‘ when the even 
was come, he sat down with the twelve. And as they 
were eating, Jesus took bread, and blessed it, and 
brake it, and gave it to his disciples,” &c.£ You will 
observe that it was during the time of the passover, 
while they were eating, and probably towards the end 
of the feast, that. our Lord instituted the Eucharist. 
The one was not finished when the other commenced ; 
and, by this continuity, it was intimated that the one 
was changed into the other, and that the latter was 
henceforth to supply the place of the former. 

The time of the institution was the night on which 
he was betrayed. He was to be put to death the 
next day ; and, in the view of that event, he appointed 
the Supper to be a perpetual memorial of it. The 
time was calculated to invest it with a particular in- 
terest, as his disciples would connect with the cele- 
bration of it the recollection of the awful scenes which 
immediately ensued. To his followers in every age, 
itis a proof of his singular love to them, that while his 
own dreadful sufferings were so near, he thought of 
them with the most tender regard, and provided for 
their encouragement and consolation amidst the evils 
of life. They are excited to remember him, by this 
testimony that he remembers them. 

The symbols which he selected were bread and 
wine, of which the former represents his body, and 
the latter his blood. The bread and wine were such 
as had been placed on the table for the purpose of cel- 
ebrating the passover. A dispute arose, in former 
times, between the Eastern and the Western Church, 
whether the bread should be leavened or unleavened. 
The Greeks maintain that it should be leavened, be- | 
cause our Lord, they think, ate the passover the day 
before it was eaten by the Jews, and ee: 

n 
the other hand, the Latins affirm that he observed the 
passover at the usual time, and, of course, used un- 
leavened bread, according to the law. ‘This contro- 
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versy contributed, with other causes, to the schism 
between the Churches, which has lasted for many 
centuries. It is in the highest degree insignificant, as 
the use of either the one kind or the other was purely 
accidental, and the quality of the bread has no con- 
nexion with the nature and design of the ordinance. 
The practice of dividing the*bread into small pieces, 
called wafers, and putting them into the mouths of 
the communicants, is a corruption of the Church of 
Rome, which takes away the significant action of 
breaking the bread, and the emblem of the union and 
fellowship of Christians, expressed by their partaking 
of one bread, or one loaf, according to the words of 
the Apostle: ‘ For we, being many, are one body, 
and one bread: for we are all partakers of that one 
bread.”’** With respect to the wine, it has been in- 
quired, whether*it should be mingled with water, or 
exhibited pure? We are told that the Jews were ac- 
customed to mix water with their wine, and that they 
did so particularly at the passover; and it has been 
inferred that our Saviour complied with the custom of 
his country. There is little doubt that he would do 
so in a matter so indifferent; but we do not know 
what was the custom in his days, except from Jewish 
tradition, on which no dependence can be _ placed. 
This practice generally obtained in Christian church- 
es, and, as is usual, mystical reasons were assigned 
for it; that the wine and water signified the blood and 
water which flowed from our Saviour’s side; that 
they denoted the union of his two natures in one per- 
son; and that, as nations are called waters in the vis- 
ions of the Apocalypse, the mixture was expressive 
of the union of believers to Christ. Such fancies are 
childish and contemptible. As nothing is said of any 
mixture in the Scriptures, it is natural to conclude that 
the wine should be pure. It has been farther inquired, 
whether in cases where bread and wine cannot be pro- 
cured, it would be lawful to make use of correspond- 
ing substances? To us the question is a mere specu- 
lation, on which we are not called to decide; but, as 
necessity supersedes positive law, it would be hard to 
affirm that the Lord’s Supper should not be celebrated, 
where the identical materials could not be found which 
were used at the original institution. 

Our Lord took the bread, and after supper the cup. 
This has been supposed to be a significant action, and 
has been explained in different ways ; some making it 
import, that God took his own Son to be mediator be- 
tween him and us, and a propitiation for our sins; and 
others conceiving it to mean, that Christ assumed our 
nature to die in it. The other actions are understood 
from their own nature, or from the words of Scripture ; 
but the meaning of this action is the subject only of 
conjecture, and hence there are different views of its 
import. In other words, it is explained according to 
every man’s fancy. As the Scripture relates the fact, 
but subjoins no observation upon it, we are at liberty 
to reject human coinmentaries. I am disposed to think, 
that the taking of the bread and wine was nota sac- 
ramental action, but merely a preliminary step to the 
institution. Bread and wine were upon the table for 
the purpose of the passover, which Jesus, as Master of 
the family, had already sanctified by prayer and 
thanksgiving. It was necessary, as he was to ecom- 
mence a new feast, that he should take them again 
and distribute them, in order to show the disciples that 
this was a new feast, and not a continuation of the for- 
mer. The taking of the elements by the minister be- 
fore prayer, appears to me to be a matter of indiffer- 
ence. I should not blame him who omitted, or him who 
observed it; but I could not go along with the latter, 
if he considered it as an essential part of the ordinance. 

Let us now attend to the first action of our Lord, 
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with respect to the bread and the wine, after he had 
taken them. Two words are employed, which signify 
to bless, and to give thanks. 'The latter alone is used in 
reference to the cup, but both are used in reference to 
the bread, and hence it appears that they have virtu- 
ally the same meaning, as one writer has chosen 
the one, and another writer the other. We read in 
our translation that Jesus ‘‘ blessed the bread ;”” and 
hence it has been inferred that he consecrated it, 
or set it apart from a common toa sacred use. The 
term, consecration, has found its way even into Pro- 
testant churches, in relation to the sacraments; and 
ministers often speak of setting apart the elements 
from a common toa holy use. I presume that they 
are consecrated or set apart, not by the actions of men, 
but by the institution of Christ, or become sacred by 
being devoted to a sacred use. Be this as it may, the 
inference from the words of Scripture is groundless ; 
because the original says simply, that our Saviour 
** blessed,”’ not that he blessed the bread, for the pro- 
noun zt is a supplement. The meaning is, that he 
blessed God, as the substitution of the word, to give 
thanks,* by some of the Evangelists, plainly shows. 
He blessed, or gave thanks to his Father, we may pre- 
sume, for his love in sending him into the world to 
save our fallen race, by his obedience unto death. It 
may be questionable whether we should venture to 
imitate him in the consecration of the elements, the 
right to do which seems to be exclusively vested in 
him, as the Head of the church, to whom it belongs 
to separate persons and things to the service of God ; 
but there can be no doubt, that it is our duty to imi- 
tate him in his thanksgiving. We should never re- 
fleet upon his death without emotions of gratitude ; 
and these should be particularly strong when the me- 
morial of it is before our eyes, and we are assembled 
to receive a token of our interest in his atonement, and 
of our title to the precious blessings which it has pro- 
cured. There is no occasion on which the words of 
the Psalmist may be adopted with greater propriety, 
‘** Bless the Lord, O my soul, and forget not all his 
benefits.” 

Having blessed or given thanks, he constituted the 
bread and wine signs of his body and blood. This is 
the proper place to take notice of this important fact, 
although the elements were made significant im the 
act of giving them to the disciples. He said of the 
bread, ** This is my body ;” and of the wine, * This 
is my blood.”” Thus, what is called a sacramental 
union was established; by which nothing more is 
meant, than that the elements become signs or figures 
of his body and blood, and bear the names of the 
things which they represent. I have already shown 
you that the notion of some mystical union, which 
cannot be explained or understood, is unseriptural and 
superstitious. The relation of the symbols to the re- 
alities is the same as was the relation of the paschal 
lamb to our Redeemer, or as is the relation of the water 
in baptism to the influences of the Spirit. In all these 


cases, something distant and invisible is represented _ 


by another thing which is placed within the range of 
our senses. It does not belong to man to appoint 
signs of Christ’s body and blood. ‘This has been 
already done by his institution, and bread and wine be- 
come such signs to us, when, with prayer to God, we 
set them apart for this purpose. The muttering of the 
words of institution over the elements, to consecrate 
them, or transubstantiate them, more resembles, as we 
have said, a charm than an act of religious worship, and 
falsely supposes that this makes the sacrament, while 
it is made by the appointment of Christ. 

Jesus brake the bread. It has been inquired, wheth- 
er this circumstance is essential to the ordinance, or 
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may be omitted; as it is in the Church of Rome, 
where the bread is exhibited in smal] separate pieces, 
called wafers, one of which is put into the mouth of 
each communicant. We have no hesitation in saying 
that it is essential; that, when it is wanting, the sac- 
rament is not celebrated according to the original in- 
stitution; and that all the reasons which require other 
parts of the ordinance to be retained, may be alleged 
with equal justice for the retention of this. It is, in- 
deed, so essential, that the Lord’s Supper is some- 
times designated from it alone, and is called ‘the 
breaking of bread.” The rite is significant, and is ap- 
propriate to the design of the institution, which is to 
commemorate our Saviour’s death. He himself ex- 
plained it, when he said, ‘* This is my body which is 
broken for you,”? intimating thatthe broken bread is 
a figure of his body as wounded and lacerated for our 
salvation. But of this important fact there is no rep- 
Tesentation when asmall morsel of bread, in its en- 
tire form, is distributed to the communicants. Weare 
reminded by the oreaking of the bread, of the severe 
suffering which our Lord endured, when his back was 
torn with a scourge, his hands and feet were pierced 
with nails, and his head was crowned with thorns; 
and our minds are naturally led to contemplate the 
sorrows of his soul, which had almost overwhelmed 
him,—sorrows which no man can comprehend, but 
which undoubtedly arose from a sense of Divine 
wrath, on account of the sins of his people which he 
had undertaken to expiate. I may remark, before 
leaving this particular, that as, in this ordinance, 
Christ is represented as dead for our salvation, not 
only is the bread broken, but the sign of his blood is 
separately exhibited, with an obvious intention to sig- 
nify that he died by the effusion of his blood, or by 
its separation from his body. It is the practice in 
some of the Eastern churches to give the bread dip- 
ped in wine. But as this is an unauthorized innova- 
tion, so it quite subverts the design of the ordinance, 
so far as it is figurative ; because it exhibits his blood 
as remaining in his body, or conjoined with it, instead 
of representing it as shed, according to the express 
words of our Lord: ‘* This is my blood which is shed 
for the remission of sins.” 

Lastly, our Saviour gave the bread and the cup to 
his disciples. I formerly showed you, that the seals 
of covenants are intended to be used in different ways; 
to be looked at, as the rainbow in the clouds; to be 
applied externally to the body, as water in baptism; 
to be taken for food, as the bread and wine in the Eu- 
charist. With regard to a seal of the last description, 
it was evidently necessary that it should be put into 
our hands, to denote the divine grant of it, and our 
right to make use of it. By giving the bread and wine 
to the disciples, we may conceive our Lord to have 
signified,—and the rite is still of the same import,— 
that he and his Father freely and irrevocably give the 
blessings of redemption to believers. His atonement, 
with all its precious fruits, is as truly theirs, as the 
bread_and wine which have been put into their hands. 
The Eucharist is therefore with propriety denomina- 
ted a seal, the purpose of which is to authenticate a 
deed. Christ gives to worthy communicants, not his 
real body and blood, from which they could derive no 
advantage, but the invaluable benefits which were 
purchased by the sufferings of his body and the effu- 
sion of his blood; and by the external action ratifies 
the gift. 

Let us next attend to the actions of the disciples. 
The design of the Lord’s Supper being to confirm the 
covenant of God with his people, it was necessary, 
on the one hand, that the ordinance should be insti- 
tuted by our Saviour, and on the other, that something 
should be done by us to signify our consent to the 
covenant. With this view, we are commanded to 


take the bread and eat it, and to take the cup and 
drink it. This is all that is enjoined upon the com- 
municants. Various observances are prescribed by 
the Church of Rome, which being inventions of her 
own are unworthy of notice; and in the Church of 
England, the communicants are required to receive 
the sacrament kneeling.. It is a vestige of Popery, 
which it is a dishonour to a Protestant church to re- 
tain. We can understand the reason why a Papist 
kneels, for he believes that what he sees is the real 
body of Christ, which he is bound to adore; but we 
may be justly surprised to find a person of a different 
faith complying with the usage, when the reason of it 
is gone. He symbolizes with idolaters; and ifa silly 
love of pomp and form, and an unscriptural reverence 
for antiquity, had not prevailed at the Reformation in 
England, this and other superstitious practices would 
have been swept as rubbish out of the temple of God. 
It might move our indignation to hear that church re- 
quiring kneeling from greater respect for the sacra- 
ment, although till lately she was accustomed to pro- 
fane it in the grossest manner, by administering it to 
the most notorious profligates, as a qualification for 
office. Kneeling is a manifest deviation from the 
original institution. The disciples celebrated the sup- 
per in the posture which they observed at their ordin- 
ary meals, ‘They were reclining upon couches, ac- 
cording to the custom of their country; and we imi- 
tate their example when we sit at the Lord’s table, as 
we do at our own tables. 

In the early periods of society, when language is not 
copious, men express their sentiments by actions as 
well as by words. This mode was adopted by the 
prophets, who sometimes accompanied their revelations 
with significant signs. Itis retained in symbolical or- 
dinances, and some traces of it are seen in the daily in- 
tercourse of life. When a proposal is made by one 
man to another, or a question is asked, which requires 
an answer in the affirmative, he is understood to con- 
sent to the proposal, or to answer the question, by bow- 
ing his head, without uttering a syllable. Our silent 
actions at the table of the Lord area declaration of our 
sentiments, as distinct and intelligible as if we had 
clothed them in words. ‘The crucified Saviour is pre- 
sented to us under the figures of bread and wine; and 
by taking and using these we plainly signify, that we 
cordially receive him as our Saviour. God gives us 
sensible signs, to assure us that his covenant is immu- 
table, and his promises shall be performed; and we, 
by accepting the signs, express oar confidence in his 
faithfulness, and our certain expectation of the bless- 
ings which he has engaged to bestow. Hence we per- 
ceive the import of the words of the Apostle, which 
have been repeatedly quoted: ‘* The cup of blessing 
which we bless, is it not the communion of the blood 
of Christ? The bread which we break, is it not the 
communion of the body of Christ?”* . They signify 
that believers enjoy fellowship with their Saviour in 
the holy supper. His death is exhibited as the meri- 
torious cause of their reconciliation to God; and it is 
exhibited in so impressive a manner, as to strengthen 
their faith, and to fill them with joy and peace in be- 
lieving. But this is the privilege of those alone who 
are possessed of the faith of which the actions perform- 
ed by them are expressive. When it is wanting, the 
actions are hypocritical ; the symbols are received, but 
the-Saviour is rejected ; and the unworthy communicant 
is guilty of’the body and blood of the Lord ; that is, the 
irreverence with which he uses the symbols terminates 
upon him whom they represent, and he, as it were, 
erucifies the Son of God afresh, and puts him to open 
shame. 

From this view of the actions enjoined upon Chris- 
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tians in the celebration of the Eucharist, it appears, 
that it is intended to be a public declaration of our 
faith in Christ. When he instituted the ordinance, he 
said, **Do this in remembrance of me.” It is a 
memorial of his death, which serves not only to perpetu- 
ate the knowledge of that event, but to signify in what 
esteem it is held, and what importance is attached to it 
by his followers. It is commemorated not merely as 
the death of a friend and benefactor, of a teacher distin- 
guished by his wisdom, or of a saint illustrious for his 
virtues ; but of a Redeemer who laid down his life as 
a ransom for our souls. Every man who partakes of 
the sacred symbols is understood to declare, whatever 
may be his secret sentiments, that he acknowledges 
Jesus Christ in the character of his Saviour, and founds 
his hope of salvation upon his sacrifice. He presents 
to God the death of his Son, as his only plea for his 
favour ; and avows to the world, that however lightly 
they may esteem the salvation of Christ, he prefers it 
to every sublunary enjoyment. 

Again, in the Lord’s supper we enter into a solemn 
engagement to serve him, who loved us, and gave him- 
self for us. I.formerly remarked, that it is commonly 
supposed to have been called a sacrament, in allusion 
to the military oath of the Romans to be obedient to 
their general. I assigned my reason for thinking that 
this is a mistake; and that the word, sacrament, was 
used as equivalent to mystery. Be this however as it 
may, the celebrated passage in the epistle of the young- 
er Pliny to Trajan, which represents the primitive 
Christians as binding themselves by an oath not to 
commit murder, theft, adultery, or any other crime, and 
which I have no doubt refers to the Lord’s supper, 
points out the view which was then entertained of that 
ordinance. While it was a commemoration of the 
death of Christ, it was understood to be an engagement 
to duty. It is an acknowledgment that we are not our 
own, but are bought witha price, and that we are there- 
fore bound to glorify our Saviour, with our bodies and 
our spirits which are his. And as there is no commun- 
ion between light and darkness, those are guilty of the 
vilest hypocrisy, and of a daring profanation of the or- 
dinance, who observe it while they are living in known 
and deliberate sin, and are resolved to continue any prac- 
tice which is forbidden by the law of Christ, or to omit 
any duty which it enjoins. 

Once more, the celebration of the Eucharist is an 
expressive sign of the communion of Christians with 
one another in love; for they meet at the table of the 
Lord as brethren and children of the same family, to 
partake of the same spiritual feast. The Apostle au- 
thorizes this view of the subject by the words former- 
ly quoted. ‘For we being many, are one body, and 
one bread,”’ or one loaf, ‘‘ for we are all partakers of 
that one loaf.”* It seems to have been the custom to 
provide a loaf of bread, which was broken, and distri- 
buted to the communicants; and the Apostle observes, 
that they were one like the loaf of which they all shar- 
ed; their participation of it being a symbol of their 
union to one another, as well as to Christ, the head of 
his mystical body. In testimony of their mutual love, 
the primitive Christians were wont, at least in the second 
century, before they proceeded to celebrate the Eucha- 
rist, to give each other the kiss of charity ; and imme- 
diately after, as we likewise learn from Justin Martyr, 
‘* they contributed according to their ability and inclina- 
tion ; and what was collected was delivered to the bish- 
op or president of the assembly, who relieved with it 
widows and orphans, the sick, and those who were in 
want from any other cause, prisoners, travellers, and 
strangers, and in a word, all that had need.”} Paul 
exhorts the Corinthians to “keep the feast, not with 
the leaven of malice and wickedness ;’’{ intimating 
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that envy, resentment, hatred, and revenge, which so 
ill accord with the Christian cuaracter at any time, are 
particularly incongruous on this occasion, when no af- 
fection towards our brethren should be entertained but 
the purest charity. There are several considerations, 
which wil] naturally occur, and are calculated to draw 
Christians together in the strictest bonds of friendship. 
Their character is the same, for they are all pro“essed 
disciples of one Master ; their privileges are the same, 
for they are admitted to the same holy communion with 
him; they are all, if they are genuine believers, equal- 
ly dear to the Saviour; and they have the hope of meet- 
ing in their Father’s house, and spending eternity in 
the most delightful intercourse. 

Our Lord has shown for whose use this ordinance is 
intended, by administering it to his disciples; and a 
conclusion may be deduced from the passover, to which 
the Israelites alone had access, and those who had join- 
ed themselves to them by submitting to circumejsion. 
* This is the ordinance of the passover; There shall 
no stranger eat thereof. And when a stranger shall 
sojourn with thee, and will keep the passover to the 
Lord, let all his males be circumcised, and then Jet him 
come near and keep it; and he shall be as one that is 
born in the land: for no uncireumcised person shall eat 
thereof.”"* Since circumcision was an indispensable 
qualification for eating the passover, it follows that bap- 
tism, which has succeeded to it, is requisite to entitle 
a person to a seat at the table of the Lord. Ido not 
know that this was ever called in question till lately, 
that a controversy has arisen among the English Bap- 
tists, whether persons of other Christian denominations 
may not be occasionally admitted to the holy commun- 
ion with them; and it became necessary for those who 
adopted the affirmative, to maintain that baptism is not 
a previous condition. This assertion arose out of their 
peculiar system, which denies the validity of infant 
baptism. But to every man who contents himself with 
a plain view of the subject, and has no purpose to serve 
by subtleties and refinements, it will appear that bap- 
tism is as much the initiating ordinance of the Chris- 
tian, as circumcision was of the Jewish, dispensation. 
An uncircumcised man was not permitted to eat the 
passover, and an unbaptized man should not be permit= 
ted to partake of the Eucharist. 

But baptism is not the only qualification. We learn 
from the law of Moses, that when any of the Israelites 
had contracted ceremonial uncleanness, they were not 
allowed to join with their brethren in the paschal so- 
Jemnity ; and for their accommodation a second pass- 
over was appointed at the distance of a month, during 
which they would be purified.f Every person who- 
has been baptized does not possess the moral qualifica- 
tions which would entitle him to be accounted a dis- 
ciple of Christ. He may be an open apostate from 
the faith; or he may be so ignorant of religion, and so 
irregular in his conduct, that it would be an abuse of 
charity to consider him as a Christian. Hence we 
demand, in candidates for the Lord’s table, a eompe- 
tent measure of knowledge, a profession of faith in 
Christ, and a behaviour which will justify us in be- 
lieving them to be sincere. “ All ignorant and ungodly 
persons,”’ says our Church, ‘as they are unfit to en- 
joy communion with him, so are they unworthy of the 
Lord’s table, and cannot without great sin against 
Christ while they remain such, partake of these holy 
mysteries, or be admitted thereunto.” Aa 

Hitherto I have spoken of those who have a right 
of admission in the judgment of the Church. But 
its judgment is fallible, as the state of the heart can- 
not be certainly known, and it rests solely upon ex- 
ternal evidence. If it be inquired, Who have a right 
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before God? we must answer, that believers are the 
only persons ; and for this obvious reason, that the 
Eucharist is a seal of the covenant of grace, an in- 
terest in which is. obtained by faith. But even be- 
lievers are not always prepared to engage in this spiri- 
tual service. — If their faith has declined ; if their con- 
sciences are wounded by sin; if they have incurred 
the displeasure of God ; they are not worthy to appear 
before him, nor capable of the holy exercises which the 
ordinance calls for, till. they are renewed by repentance. 

The reason why the exhortation of Paul to the Cor- 
inthians, ‘“‘ Let a man examine himself,” is still 
brought forward by the ministers~-of religion, is the 
mixed nature of the societies over which they preside, 
and the imperfect state even of genuine Christians. 
An investigation of their character by the light of 
Scripture, may discover to some an unworthiness 
which they did not suspect, and to others a fitness of 
which they were in doubt. It is a mistake, however, 
to suppose that self-examination must precede the par- 
ticipation of the Lord’s Supper, in the case of every 
man upon every occasion. There can be no reason 
for instituting an inquiry respecting a point which is 
fully ascertained. He who possesses the assurance of 
faith, and walks in the light of God’s countenance; 
he who loves the law.of God, and whose conscience 
bears testimony to his sincerity, knows his right, and 
may exercise it when he has an opportunity. The ex- 
hortation of Paul. primarily respected a society of 
professed Christians, among whom great irregularities 
prevailed, and to. whom a call to sit in judgment upon 
themselves. was seasonably and properly addressed. 

To assist Christians in this inquiry, is the design 
of that part of the service of our Church which is 
commonly called Fencing the Tables.. You will re- 
member, however, that it is merely an expedient sug- 
gested by human prudence, and that it is not suppor- 
ted by scriptural precept, or apostolical example. It 
is therefore a vulgar prejudice to account it essential 
to the ordinance, and to imagine that it adds any thing 
to its perfection or solemnity. The truth is, that to 
aid his people in examining themselves, should be the 
object of a minister from the beginning to the end of 
the year; and that he should study so to divide the 
word of truth, that all may be furnished with the 
means of ascertaining their state and character before 
they assemble to celebrate the Supper. But although 
this part of the service is not necessary, is not adopted 
in many Christian societies, and might be laid aside 
without in any degree impairing the original institution, 
at which it was not observed ; yet there is no doubt 
that it has been productive of good, and might have 
produced more, if it had been judiciously conducted. 
Ministers should beware of the two extremes, of be- 
ing too easy or too severe; of being too easy, lest 
they embolden the profane; and of being too severe, 
lest they discourage the pious. 
apprehended from their boundless charity, and from 
their gloominess and narrow-mindedness. The word 
of God is the only standard of character; and as it 
excludes all who are living in sin, so it invites all 
who love the Saviour, although their love should be as 
a grain of mustard-seed. The plan at present pursued 
in our Church is preferable to that of our predeces- 
sors, who, taking the decalogue as their standard, ex- 
communicated sinners of every description and degree, 
many of whom were known not to be present, and 
would have disclaimed the privilege which was pub- 
licly denied to them. . What had they to do to judge 
those who were without; ought they not to have 
judged those alone who were within ?* 
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How often the Lord’s Supper should be celebrated, 
is a question which has undergone much discussion. 
Some contend that it should be administered every 
Sabbath; but in my opinion, the proof from Scrip- 
ture completely fails. Nothing can be inferred from 
the words of Luke concerning the primitive disciples, 
that “ they continued steadfastly in the Apostles’ doc- 
trine and fellowship, and in breaking of bread, and in 
prayers,”’* unless it should be said, that they ate the 
Lord’s Supper as often as they prayed, which no man 
in his senses ever affirmed. The case of the disciples 
at Troas is as little to the purpose; for when we read, 
that ** on the first day of the week, when they came 
together to break bread, Paul preached unto them,’’f 
it would bea strange faney to suppose, that to break 
bread was the uniform design of their meetings on 
the Sabbath. We should thus suppose, contrary to 
Scripture, and to the history of the primitive church, 
that this was the main object of all their religious 
assemblies, that for which their meetings were held, 
and to which the preaching of the gospel was secon- 
dary and subservient; whereas the narrative plainly 
imports that it was an occasional design, suggested by 
the incidental presence of the Apostle. From the 
words of Paul to the Corinthians, ** ye come together 
not for the better, but for the worse,’’ compared with 
what he afterwards says, ‘* when ye come together, this 
is not to eat the Lord’s Supper,” it has been conclud- 
ed, that always when they came together they observed 
this ordinance ; because, otherwise, there could he no 
force in the argument, that they came together for the 
worse, which refers to the disorders of which they 
were guilty in communicating. This is truly wonder- 
ful logic, which the initiated may understand, but to 
every other person it is unintelligible. All that the 
Apostle affirms is, that when the Corinthians celebra- 
ted the Lord’s Supper in a riotous manner, they came 
together for the worse. He says not one word about 
the frequency or the rareness of their meetings. The 
stupidity of this criticism is almost equalled by that 
which is founded on the words, ‘*As often as ye eat 
this bread and drink this cup,” and represents our Lord 
as enjoining a frequent celebration of the Supper; 
whereas every person knows that we use the. phrase, 
as often, in reference to an action which we perform 
only once a year, as well as to an action which we 
perform once a day. As often as I take a meal, I ask 
the Divine blessing upon it. This happens three or 
four times a day. As often as I go to Edinburgh, I 
go by a particular road. This happens once or twice 
a year. Both expressions are equally proper, and im- 
ply only, that when the one thing takes place, the 
other always accompanies it. 

Were we to judge of the Eucharist by human com- 
memorative institutions, we should suppose it to re- 
turn at distant intervals; or, were we to judge of it 
by similar institutions of Divine appointment, as the 
Passover, Pentecost, and the Feast of Tabernacles, 
we should conclude that it was to be observed once a 
year. There is no precept of Scripture, no apostolical 
example, to regulate our practice. Churches are left 
at liberty to order their procedure according to their 
own views of expedience and utility. The sacred 
feast should not be treated as if it were of no value, 
and so rarely celebrated as to be almost forgotten ; 
nor should it be magnified above other ordinances, and 
represented as of indispensable necessity on every occa- 
sion. And it is arrogance in any denomination of 
Christians to imagine that they excel other Christians, 
merely because this ordinance is more frequently dis- 
pensed among them. 
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LECTURE XCIII. 
ON PRAYER. 


Prayer Natural to Man.—Definition of Prayer; Comprehen- 
sive of Adoration, Thanksgiving, Confession, and Petition. 
—Object of Prayer, God.—Connexion Between the Char- 
acter of God and the Duty of Prayer—Addressed to God 
the Father.—Notice of Objections to Prayer—The Word 
of God, the Rule of Prayer.—Blessings to be implored. 


In the Gospel, Jesus Christ addresses us in the 
name of his Father, declaring his gracious counsels, and 
presenting to us the blessings of salvation, accom- 
panied with an_invitation and command to receive 
them. In the sacraments, the same subjects are ex- 
hibited by symbols ; and as they are signs of redemp- 
tion, so they are seals for the confirmation of the pro- 
mises, that the faith of true Christians may be 
strengthened, and they may abound in consolation and 
hope. ‘This external dispensation of religion requires, 
on their part, certain sentiments and affections of the 
mind, corresponding to the nature of the truths pro- 
claimed, and the facts brought under their view; and 
certain actions significant of their internal emotions, 
and of their consent to the covenant into which God 
has admitted them. But the whole of religion is not 
comprehended in the manifestations of his good-will 
towards them, and the silent expressions of their faith ; 
as he speaks to them, it is their duty to speak to him 
in the humble and animated language of devotion. 
Nor does their duty consist solely in accepting the 
gifts which he is pleased to bestow; they are enjoined 
not to wait supinely for the visitations of his favour, 
but to solicit them, and to present their requests in 
every season of need. 

Man is so constituted, that the movements of his 
mind give an impulse to his body, and discover them- 
selves by external signs. The contemplation of high 
degrees of excellence, the reception of valuable bene- 
fits, the apprehension of change, and the feeling of dis- 
tress, give rise to involuntary exclamations, to ges- 
tures, and to modifications of the features. Thus a 
foundation is laid in human nature for the outward 
signs of devotion, whether they consist in words or in 
postures of the body. When the Scripture commands 
us to bow down and kneel before God, and to ‘lift 
our eyes and our hands” to his oracle, to ‘make 
known our requests” to him in words, and * to call 
upon his name,” * to cry with a loud voice,”’ and ‘ to 
praise him in songs,” it merely calls upon us, in our 
intercourse with him, to give scope to propensities or 
tendencies of our nature, which are called forth on 
other occasions, when our sentiments and feelings are 
powerfully excited. Religion does not consist solely 
in silent meditation. It demands the service of the 
whole man; and there are moments when the tongue 
must be employed to give utterance to the varied affec- 
tions of the heart. 

The subject to which I propose now to direct your 
attention is Prayer. It may be strictly defined to be 
the supplicatory address of a creature to his Creator, 
in which he humbly entreats him to confer some bles- 
sing, to remove some present evil, or to defend him 
from future danger, which he has reason to fear. 
It is usually understood, however, with greater lati- 
tude; and comprehends, according to the definition of 
our Church, petition, confession, and thanksgiving, to 
which may be added adoration.* 

Adoration is the devout celebration of the perfec- 
tions of God, and of his works, in which they are dis- 
played. It is incumbent upon us to admire the trans- 
cendent excellence of his character, to acknowledge 
him as the first and the greatest of all beings, and to 
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record to his honour the wonderful manifestations of 
himself which he has made in creation, providence, 
and redemption. The Scriptures are full of examples 
which it would be endless to cite: ‘*O Lord my God, 
thou art very great: thou art clothed with honour and 
majesty ; who coverest thyself with light as with a 
garment; who stretchest out the heavens like a cur- 
tain.”’* We, indeed, can add nothing to his glory 
and felicity, nor, in our highest elevation, can we think 
of him in a manner at all worthy of his greatness; 
but sentiments of reverence and admiration necessarily 
arise in the mind which contemplates him, and adoration 
is the tribute which we owe to the Author of our exis- 
tence, who has revealed himself to our eyes. This act 
of devotion is expressed by praising and blessing God. 
We bless him, or pronounce him to be blessed, in whom 
there is an assemblage of every thing great, and good, 
and Jovely, and who, independent of his creatures, 
possesses al] his resources-in himself; and we praise 
him as the model of perfection, the eternal sonrce of 
life, and beauty, and felicity, the incomparable One, 
before whom the universe is less than nothing, and 
vanity: ** Of him, and through him, and to him, are 
al] things: to whom be glory for ever. Amen.” 
Thanksgiving is the expression of our gratitude for 
the favours which we have received from him. ‘They 
are bestowed without the expectation of a recompense ; 
and, indeed, as he stands in need of nothing, so we 
have nothing to give; but nature itself dictates, and 
religion demands, that we should entertain a lively 


sense of his goodness, and should give utterance to our 


feelings on appropriate occasions. Devout men_ of 
former times have set us an example: ‘ Bless the 
Lord, O my soul,”’ says the Psalmist, ** and all that is 
within me, bless his holy name. Bless the Lord, O 
my soul, and furget not all his benefits: who forgiveth 
all thine iniquities ; who healeth all thy diseases; who 
redeemeth thy life from destruction; who crowneth 
thee with loving-kindness and tender mercies.” 
Thanksgivings naturally are associated with petitions ; 
for it is impossible, when we present ourselves before 
a benefactor to solicit him to befriend us again, not 
to recall former tokens of his kindness ; and we shall 
have the surer hope of success in our new application, 
when we show that we have been duly impressed by 
the past. We find the apostle Paul repeatedly ming- 
ling thanksgivings with his prayers. 

Deatousien is the acknowledgment of our sins to 
God, whom we have offended. It is the natural ex- 
pression of genuine repentance, which so affects us 
with a sense of our baseness and demerit, that we can- 
not refrain from accusing and condemning ourselves, 
With many of our sins, our fellow-men have nothing 
to do; and if they are secret, we are under no obliga- 
tion to publish them. ‘They have no right to eall us 
to account, and no power to pardon us. God knows 
them all; and we confess them to him, not to give 
him information, but to own our guilt, to abase our- 
selves in his presence, to glorify his holiness and jus- 
tice, and to signify that we are worthy of punishment, 
and hope to be forgiven and restored to favour only 
through his merey. Of this description was the prayer 
of David: ‘* Have mercy upon me, O God, according 
to thy loving kindness ; according unto the multitude 
of thy tender mercies, blot out my transgressions. 
For I acknowledge my transgressions, and my sin is 
ever before me. Against thee, thee only have I sin- 
ned, and done this evil in thy sight; that thou might- 
est be justified when thou speakest, and be clear when 
thou judgest.”+ The prayer of the Pharisee was re- 
jected, because it consisted of thanksgiving alone ; 
the formal, hypocritical thanksgiving of a man who 
gloried in his fancied superiority to others, but for the 
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sake of decorum paid a passing compliment to. God 
for having helped him to attain this pre-eminence : 
* God, I thank thee, that Iam uot as other men are.”’* 

Petition is the request of some favours from God. 
_I have already observed that. prayer, in the proper 
sense of the word, consists in petition alone. We ask 
blessings from God, because he is the sole fountain of 
good; and we ask blessings of every kind, because 
they are at his disposal. ‘* Every good gift, and every 
perfect gift, is from above, and cometh down from the 
Father of lights, with whom there is no variableness, 
neither shadow of turning.”’+ Our state of constant 
dependence and constant want, renders it necessary 
that we should be always presenting petitions. We 
have no permanent source of supply at our command, 
and even what we possess we cannot call our own. 
He who has received grace, should pray that it may 
be continued and increased ; he who possesses a com- 
petent portion of this world’s goods, should still pray 
for his daily bread, because, without the divine bles- 
sing, his riches will make to themselves wings, and 
fly away as an eagle towards heaven; his food will 
not nourish, and his garments will not warm him. 

Prayer should be addressed to God alone: ** Thou 
shalt worship the Lord thy God, and him only shalt 
thou serve.”£ Nothing can be more explicit than this 
declaration, which should have precluded, among those 
who acknowledge the Divine authority of the Scrip- 
tures, al] deviations from the path of duty so clearly 
marked out in them. It is sufficient to justify us in 
rejecting the worship which is given in the Church of 
Rome to saints and angels, and in pronouncing it to 
be idolatrous. As the statute is express, so the rea- 
sons on which it is founded are obvious. 

First, God alone can hear all our requests. He is 
present with us wherever we are, and not only listens 
to our words, but understands our thoughts and the 
desires of our hearts. In vain should we address our- 
selves to a being, with respect to whom we were in 
doubt whether our voice could reach him, and he were 
able to look beyond the exterior, and to judge of our 
sincerity. This consideration alone demonstrates the 
folly, as well as the impiety, of addressing prayer to 
creatures. High as is the rank of glorified spirits, 
and great as is the enlargement of their powers, we 
have no authentic information that they are acquainted 
with the affairs of men upon the earth. It is not im- 
probable that, except so far as God may be pleas- 
ed to’ make discoveries to them for particular pur- 
poses, they are ignorant of our affairs; and to suppose 
them to know all things, and especially to know 
the heart, would be to suppose them to be gods. 
The ironical words of Elijah to the priests of Baal, 
may be addressed with the utmost propriety to the 
man who prays to saints: “Ory aloud, for either he 
is talking, or he is pursuing, or peradventure he 
sleepeth, and must be awaked.”’| But all things are 
“naked and manifest to him with whom we have to 
do; and we pray to him, because we are assured 
that his ear is always open to ourcry. Besides the 
simple knowledge of our requests, his unerring wis- 
dom can decide upon every case which comes under 
his notice. None of those mistakes will happen, 
which result from the short-sighted benevolence of 
human benefactors; he perceives what will be for our 
good, and what would be prejudicial to us, and we 
may implicitly resign ourselves to his disposal. 

Secondly, God alone can grant our requests. There 
is nothing at the absolute disposal of creatures. As 
there are many things which they cannot do at all, so 
those things which are understood to lie within the 
sphere of their ability, they can do only when God 
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permits, and assists them by his providence or grace. 

Why then sheuld we apply to saints, or even to an- 

gels, who are dependent as well as we, and, although 

superior to us, are subject to similar restraints? An 

angel could not deliver us from death, for he does not 

hold the keys of the grave and the invisible world; 

an angel could not pardon our sins, for he is not the 

Supreme Lawgiver, and the dispenser of mercy. A 

saint, a glorified saint, has no grace to commyunicate 

to us, for he has not more than he needs for himself; 

he could not, by his own power, relieve us for a single 

moment from pain, or procure for us a draught of wa- 

ter in the parched and thirsty wilderness. To the 

worshippers of such beings we may apply the words 

of the prophet, ‘They have no knowledge that pray 

unto a god that cannot save ;’’** and we may add, that 

they would not save although they could, for the bles- 

sed inhabitants of heaven are too zealous for the Di- 

vine glory, to appropriate any part of it to themselves, 

or to sympathize with the impious men who attempt 

to raise them to an equal rank with the Most High. 

To him the earth belongs, and the fulness thereof; - 
the heaven also is his, with all its treasures, and what 

good thing can his creatures ask which he is not able 

to bestow? ‘My God shall supply all your need, 

according to his riches in glory by Christ Jesus.”’f 

We come, in prayer, to a fountain which is pouring 

out a copious and overflowing stream of blessings, 

and yet is always full. As withholding doth not en- 

rich, so giving doth not impoyverish him; and we 

have no reason, therefore, to fear lest our frequent de- ° 
mands should exhaust his beneficence, or our importu- 
nity should displease him. The benevolence of crea- 
tures may be restrained by the apprehension that, by 
giving much to others, they shall not have enough for 
themselves; but God is all sufficient, and his favour 
is never solicited in vain. 

This leads me to remark, in the third place, that 
God is willing to grant our requests. Prayer pro- 
ceeds upon the idea of the benevolence of his nature. 
Were we to conceive of him as a malevolent or a se!- 
fish Being ; were we to imagine even that he is indif- 
ferent, or that he would deem it beneath his dignity to 
take notice of such insignificant creatures and their 
petty affairs, there would be no inducement to present 
our petitions to him, and our labour would be bestow- 
ed in vain. On such views of the Deity, the Epicu- 
reans pronounced all religion to be vain; and some 
modern philosophers place him at such a distance from 
men, that every tie which seemed to unite them is 
broken ; and shut up in the mysteriousness of his es- 
sence, he is only an object of uninteresting specula- 
tion. The Divine Being is communicative, not how- 
ever necessarily, as the sun gives out his rays, or the 
fountain its streams, for then the universe should have 
existed from eternity, and all its inhabitants would be 
happy, and happy in the highest degree. But there _ 
is a principle in God which disposes him to diffuse 
felicity, according to the dictates of his wisdom, and 
in accordance with his other perfections ; and in this 
principle originated the creation of heaven and earth, 
and the dispensations of providence and grace. It is 
the knowledge of this feature in the Divine character, 
which encourages us to present our supplications. He 
is good, and does good, and for this reason we pray to 
him. And surely, when we reflect upon the infinite 
fulness of God, to which the goodness of the most 
perfect creature bears a less proportion than a drop 
bears to all the waters on the surface and in the bow- 
els of the globe; and upon his willingness to exer- 
cise it, which the Scriptures labour to express by the 
selection of a variety of terms, calling it his love, 
grace, mercy, good pleasure, and compassion ; we may 
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say of those who address their prayers to the angels 
or the saints, in the words of God concerning the Is- 
raelites, who transferred their homage from him to the 
gods of the surrounding nations, ‘* My people have 
committed two evils: they have forsaken the fountain 
of living waters, and hewed them out cisterns, broken 
cisterns that can hold no water.’’* 

It were easy to show that all the other parts of prayer, 
when taken in its most extensive sense, are founded 
on the character and perfections of God; adoration on 
his transcendent excellence and unrivalled greatness ; 
thanksgiving on the numerous and valuable benefits 
which he confers ; confession on the relation in which 
he stands to us, as our offended Maker and Judge. 
But I have confined myself to prayer, properly so 
called, or petition; and in this light it will be viewed, 
in what I have farther to say upon the subject. 

The reasons which have been now stated, hold ont 
encouragement to pray, and prove that our prayers 
should be addressed to God alone. But in conse- 
quiere of the situation in which we are placed as sin- 
ul creatures, something further is necessary to be 
known with respeet to the object of worship. The 
conclusions which innocent beings may legitimately 
deduce from his character, are not applicable to the 
case of the guilty ; who, if they reasoned justly, would 
infer that from his goodness they have nothing to ex- 
pect, and that his perfect knowledge supplies the evi- 
dence on which his power will be justly exerted in 
subjecting them to punishment. The criminal may 
venture to solicit the favour of his judge; but what 
would be the foundation of his hope, if there were no 
indication that he is mercifully disposed ? 

The prayers which sinners offer up to God are 
founded, or should be founded, on the dispensation of 
grace. The important question whether God is placa- 
ble, upon which the religion of the guilty depends, is 
answered by the gospel, which declares that he is not 
only willing to be appeased, but that he is actually 
reconciled to us by the atonement of his Son. The 
obstacle to the reception of fallen men, and the com- 
munication of blessings to them, is removed. The de- 
mands of justice have been satisfied; the law which 
they had broken, has been honoured by the fulfilment 
of its precepts, and the establishment of its authority ; 
and consistently with the holiness and righteousness 
of his character and administration, God may extend 
his favour to those who in themselves deserved con- 
demnation and wrath. Spiritual and heavenly bles- 
sings have been obtained for them, and exhibited in 
the promises; and these are ratified with the blood of 
our Saviour. Hence you perceive, that all our prayers 
should have a respect to his mediation. God should 
be contemplated as manifested in him, and the dis- 
plays of his perfections in creation and providence can 
give encouragement to us, only when they are viewed 
in connexion with the work of redemption, in which 
they assume an aspect of benevolence to man, and 
are engaged, if I may speak so, to co-operate for our 
good. The Maker of heaven and earth will appear to 
the person who is apprised of his natural condition, to 
be an object of confidence and hope, only when he is 
considered at the same time as the God and Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, and in him the Father of mer- 
cies, and the God of all grace and consolation. The 
mediation of Christ furnishes the sole ground on which 
we can expect success; it supplies the arguments with 
which we should enforce our petitions; and when we 
do receive a favourable answer, it is granted in con- 
sideration, not of our sincerity and fervour, but of his 
merit and intercession. Hence you perceive for what 
reason our Saviour has commanded us to ask all things 
in his name, and also when we do comply with this 
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injunction. The mere mention of his ame is not sufs 
ficient ; for it is introduced into many a prayer, which 
breathes a spirit the most adverse to the Gospel, into 
the prayers of the self-righteous, who trast much more 
to themselves than to him. They alone pray in his 
name, who, fully convinced of their own unworthiness, 
depend on him alone for acceptance. ‘* We are the 
circumcision, who worship God in the Spirit, rejoice 
in Christ Jesus, and have no confidence in the flesh.””* 
There is then an essential difference between the pray- 
ers of a Christian, and those of the professor of any 
other religion. The latter addresses God as the Cre- 
ator; but the former as the Redeemer of the human 
race. Both may appeal to the divine mercy; but the 
one contemplates it under the vague and general no- 
tion of benevolence awakened by the spectacle of mis- 
ery, leaving the idea of justice or moral rectitude out 
of sight; while the other fixes his attention upon the 
specific manifestation of it in harmony with all the 
attributes of Deity. The Christian approaches God 
by an intercessor, whose merits will secure the aecep- 
tance of his requests; but the Mahometan and the 
philosopher appears: for himself, and trusts that the 
naked representation of his ease will prevail upon the 
Almighty to regard him with a propitious eye. We 
are not left in doubt which of these modes of prayer 
is pleasing to Ged, and will draw down his blessing 
upon us. **] am the way, the truth, and the life, and 
no man cometh unto the Father but by me.’ 

As God is revealed to us in a plurality of persons, 
when we say that he is the object of prayer, we must 
be understood to mean, that prayer should be address- 
ed to each of those persons. A title to religious wor- 
ship is not peculiar to any of them, but is common to 
them all. There is the same ground of honour in 
each, namely, the possession of the divine essence and 
perfections. The Father is the first in order; but we 
rust not add with some, in dignity also, Jest we de- 
stroy the equality and undeify the other persons of the 
Trinity. There is no perfection in the Father, which 
is not also in the Son and in the Holy Ghost. Exam- 
ples of religious worship addressed to them as well as 
to the Father occur in the Scriptures, which are the 
standard of our faith and practice. In his last moments, 
the blessed martyr Stephen prayed to Jesus Christ, 
whom he saw standing at the right hand of God: 
‘“‘Lord Jesus, receive my spirit.”*{ Equal honour is 
given to the holy Ghost, He is understood to be sig- 
nified by the seven spirits before the throne, to whom 
John prayed for grace to the churches,|| as well as the 
eternal Father, and his Son the only begotten from the 
dead, and we continue to pray to him in our public as- 
semblies, when in the language of an apostle, we say, 
“The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of 


God, and the communion of the Holy Ghost, be with . 


you. Amen.”§ ‘Thus we have a full warrant to call 
upon any of the sacred persons of the Godhead. They 
are all present to hear and to help us; and the part 
which each sustains in the economy of redemption, 
holds out the highest encouragement to make known 
our requests to him. We may with al] confidence 
draw near to the Father who loved us, to the Son who 
died for us, and to the Spirit who sanctifies and com- 
forts us. 

But the ordinary mode of worship, which is estab- 
lished by the Christian dispensation, is to address the 
Father, in the name of the Son, and by the assistance 
of the Holy Ghost: and it is pointed out by the Apos- 
tle in the following words. * Through him,” that is, 
Christ, ‘* we both have access by one Spirit unto the 
Father.” T’o the Father a place of eminence and 
dignity is assigned in redemption. ; 


“Acts. vii. 59. 
Eph. i. 18, 


* Phil. iii. 3, 
|| Rev. i. 4. 
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He is, if I may ex- 
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press myself so, the representative of the Godhead, who 
asserts Its rights, and demands satisfaction to its jus- 
tice ; and hence, although all the persons were equally 
dishonoured by the sins of men, and the scheme of 
salvation originated in their common consent, it was 
his anger which the sacrifice of the cross was offered 
to avert, and it is his favour which we are directed to 
implore. The love of the divine nature is manifested 
and exercised towards us in the person of the Father. 
On this account, although not to the exclusion of the 
other persons,—who, as we have seen, may be directly 
addressed,—he is the object of those devotional du- 
ties, in which the feelings excited in our souls by the 
contemplation and experience of divine goodness are ex- 
pressed. In him the infinite glory, the unbounded per- 
fection, the transcendent benevolence of the Godhead, 
are manifested ; and we look to him as our refuge, and 
our strength, and our present help in trouble. Through 
Christ we believe in God, who raised him from the 
dead. Christ was constituted the way, the truth, and 
the life, that we might come to the Father; his blood 
was shed that we might have boldness to enter into 
the holiest of all. Since then it appears from the 
New Testament, and from the remarks which. have 
‘been made, that the Father is the ordinary object of 
Christian worship, it will be proper to inquire distinctly 
in what light he should be viewed when we pray to 
him. : 

First, We must beware of considering him as alone, 
or as exclusively entitled to our worship, and should 
remember that the pre-eminence which is implied in 
his being the peculiar object of our prayers, is merely 
economical. Even when we address the Father, we 
do not give honour to him alone. As the Divine nature 
which is in him is also in the Son and the Spirit, in 
worshipping him we worship the whole Trinity. We 
worship God, and each of these persons is God. In con- 


sequence of the essential union, although one of the per- | 


sons may be immediately in the contemplation of the 
mind, we cannot divide the honour so as to withhold it 
from another; and, besides, as the Father is the repre- 
sentative of the Godhead, the glory which terminates in 
the first instance upon bim, redounds to the Son and the 
Spirit. We honour them in the Father, with whom they 
are one. This reasoning is justified by our Lord’s ex- 
press declaration: ‘* He that hath seen me, hath seen 
the Father.’’* 

Secondly, It is evident from what has been already 
said, that we must consider him as reconciled. In 
this light the gospel reveals him as the object of prayer. 
‘The majesty, and power, and moral purity of the mys- 
terious Being who presides over nature and pervades 
all space, are calculated to overwhelm us with awe and 
terror; but the mild glory of mercy shining in the face 
of Jesus Christ, revives and comforts the amazed and 
trembling soul. ‘* There is forgiveness with thee, that 
thou mayest be feared.”’ 

Lastly, We should consider him as our Father; and 
in this relation believers are authorized to claim him, 
in consequence of his relation to their Saviour. “I 
ascend to my Father and your Father, to my God and 
your God.” When our Lord taught his disciples to 
pray, he directed them to begin with saying, ‘* Our 
Father which art in heaven.’’ This character, which 
he has condescended to assume, reminds us of the tein- 
per of mind with which we should approach the throne 
of heaven; not as slaves, who are afraid to utter their 
requests before a haughty and unfeeling master; nor 
as criminals, trembling in the presence of a judge who 
has their life at his disposal ; but as children confident 
of the affection of their parent, with the language of 
faith in our mouths, and the expectation of grace in our 
hearts. The name of Father awakens every pleasing 
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emotion. Will he net lend an ear to our requests, 
although presented with much unworthiness? Will 
not his compassion prompt him to relieve our distress ? 
Will not his hand bestow all the blessings which we 
need? Christians should reficct, that they are speak- 
ing to a Father whose*heart is more tender than that of 
the most affectionate earthly parent, from whose ample 
stores they.may expect the supply of all their wants, 
and to whose all-wise disposal they may resign them- 
selves without fear. 

In speaking of the cbject.of worship, I have shown 
that his essential attributes, his dispensations, and the 
character of a Father which he has assumed, lay a 
foundation for the duty of prayer, aud hold out encour- 
agement toengageinit. But the same subject is view- 
ed in different lights, according to the different states 
of mind in individuals, the associations which they 
have formed, the dispositions which predominate, and 
the objects which they have in view. Hence, we 
find men not only contending about principles, but 
sometimes drawing from the same principle the most 
opposite inferences. A striking example is furnished 
by the different conclusicns at which men have arrived 
respecting the connexion between the character of God 
and the duty cf prayer. While we have endeavoured to 
prove that his character authorizes and encourages the 
duty, others have inferred that it is no duty at all, and 
have supported the assertion by an appeal to the same 
grounds on which our reasoning is founded. Since 
God knows our wants, it can serve no purpose to tell 
him of them, as if he needed information; and if he is 
a Being of infinite benevolence, there is no occasion to 
make use of entreaties, and to fill cur mouths with — 
arguments, because his own nature will undoubtedly 
prompt him to promote the happiness of his creatures. 
There is another argument against prayer, derived from 
the wisdom and immutability of God. As he is an in- 
fallible judge of what is preper to be done, he surely 
will do it whether we ask him or not; and if he has 
determined that itis not proper, vain and presumptucus 
is the hope that we shall prevail upon him to alter his 
purpose by our importunity. 

In answer to these objections, I would cbserve, that 
althcugh prayer is certainly not necessary to give in- 
formation to God, yetit does not follow from this con- 
cession that it is superfluous, because there may be 
other reasons of great. importance for which it is requir- 
ed. It may be enjoined as the means of impressing 
our own minds more deeply with a sense of our wants, 
and of bringing them into that state in which alone it 
is proper that blessings should be bestowed upon-us. 
Tt may be enjoined, too, to affect us more strongly with 
a feeling of cur dependence upon God, and to express 
that feeling to others who witness our prayers, with a 
view to convince them and ourselves, that the good 
things which we obtain do not come to_us by chance, 
but by his appointment and agency. ‘To suppose that 
his infinite goodness will prompt him to supply our 
wants without any solicitation on our part, is a hasty 
inference from a partial view of his character, and is con- 
trary to the analogy of his general administration. The 
supposition proceeds upon the idea, that benevolence is 
the only attribute of his nature, and that he is instine- 
tively and necessarily impelled by it to communicate 
himself, as the sun necessarily gives light, or a foun- 
tain pours out itscontents. Butas God is possessed of 
other perfections, there may be moral restraints upon 
his benevolence; there may be reasons why it should 


‘not be exercised indiscriminately, and why the suppli- 


cations of his creatures shculd precede the distribution 
of his gifts. The argument proves nothing, by prov- 
ing too much ; for if we infer from his benevolence that 
there is no necessity for prayer, we might also infer 
that there is no necessity for means of any kind, and 
that all our wants will be supplied without labour. 
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God, however, has not ordained that the earth should 
spontaneously yield its fruits, but has made its pro- 
ductions the reward of cultivation; and it is therefore 
conformable to the order of things that men should 
first ask, and then receive. 

The argument from the wisdom of God, which, it is 
said, will lead him to do what is fit without being asked, 
establishes the very point which it is intended to dis- 
prove. There are many things, no doubt, which will ad- 
vance his glory, and which he will therefore do inde- 
pendently of us; but the point now under consideration, 
is the communication of blessings to individuals, and 
the question is, Whether it would be proper to bestow 
favours upon them without prayer? We answer, that 
it would not be proper, because it would tend to 
cherish a spirit of impiety, to dissolve the moral rela- 
tion of man to his Maker, to encourage the neglect of 
him, which is too natural, and the ingratitude which 
we so often display amidst the most abundant tokens 
of his goodness. Would it be proper that a guilty 
man should be pardoned, who will not be at pains to 
implore the merey of his sovereign? or that Divine 
grace should help and comfort us, while we are too in- 
different to request its assistance? To talk of wisdom 
doing what is fit to be done, as a reason why prayer 
should be restrained, is to use words which either 
mean nothing, or lead to a conclusion exactly the 
reverse of that which is deduced from them. God will 
do what is worthy of himself; but it would not be 
worthy of him to adopt a mode of procedure which would 
terminate in the extinction of religious sentiments. We 
acknowledge that God is immutable, and therefore ac- 
knowledge that it would be vain to hope that we shal] 
change his purpose by our entreaties. Our prayers 
are offered up with no such design. We do not con- 
ceive that there is any decree which must be reversed 
before they can be answered. If there is any ease in 
which it is uncertain whether our wishes are in unison 
with the will of God, as when we pray for the re- 
covery of others from sickness, our petitions are pre- 
sented with this reservation. In other cases, we 
assume, upon the authority of his word, that he is 
ready to bestow blessings upon us, and only waits till 
we have made our humble and earnest request. We 
ask them with confidence, because we know that he is 
willing to give them to those who ask in faith. We 
do not call upon God to alter the established order of 
his administration, but to act conformably to it; and 
this is the order, as we are informed by the highest 
authority : ‘* Ask, and it shall be given you; seek, 
and ye shall find; knock, and it shall be opened unto 
you.”’* Now, here is nothing to be changed, no new 
inclination to be excited in the object of worship. It 
is agreeable to his character and his purpose to attend 
to the supplications of men, for he is described in his 
own word as the Hearer of prayer. Whatever false 
notions the ignorant may entertain of God, as if he 
resembled a man, whose judgment may be convinced 
by arguments, and whose affection may be gained over 
to those whom he has formerly regarded with aversion ; 
true Christians believe that he is of himself disposed 
to fulfil our desires. They do, indeed, expect that he 
will do something for them, in consequence of their 
prayers, which he would not have done if they had not 
prayed ; but they do not, therefore, consider him to be 
a changeable Being. To give blessings when they are 
asked, which he would not have given if they had not 
been asked, is not more a proof of mutability, than it is 
to crown with his goodness a cultivated field, which 
would have yielded nothing for the nourishment of 
men, if it had not been ploughed and sown. Prayer, 
then, is not an attempt to prevail upon the Almighty 
to alter his plan; but it either supposes or produces 
rc teen rere 
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in us that state of mind which his wisdom requires as 
a preparation for the reception of his favours. And 
certainly it does not destroy or diminish the freeness 
of Divine mercies, that they must be sought before 
they can be obtained. Who would call in question the 
benevolence of the man who was disposed to assist 
every person who applied to him ? 

Thus, it appears that the objections urged against 
prayer have no force, and are as little founded on rea- 
son as in Scripture. They have been suggested by 
the Spirit of irreligion, which labours to estrange man 
from his Maker, and says to the Almighty, ** Depart 
from us, for we desire not the knowledge of thy 
ways.” 

The rule of prayer is the word of God. Experience, 
indeed, makes us acquainted with our wants; but the 
information which we derive from it, relates chiefly to 
the necessities of the body, and of the present life, 
The wants of the soul are little felt, till the mind is 
enlightened, and the conscience is awakened by the 
truths of revelation. It is only in its light that we see 
ourselves to be ignorant, guilty, polluted, miserable, 
and helpless, when left to our own resources and the 
assistance of our fellow-creatures. A sense of need 


is an indispensable pre-requisite to prayer; but it still 


remains to ascertain whether God is willing to relieve 
us, and to what extent we may expect his goodness to 
be exercised. It is evident that, on this subject, we 
can obtain satisfactory information only from. himself, 
and that without an express manifestation of his good 
will, we could have no sure ground to go upon in our 
requests. We might ask what he has no intention to 
bestow, and neglect what he is ready to give. ‘+ The 
whole word of God is of use to direct us in prayer ;”’ 
its doctrines exhibiting the privileges which he confers 
upon believers; its precepts enjoining duties which 
only his grace can enable us to perform; its histories 
relating the blessings which men in former ages have 
obtained ; its threatenings denouncing evils from which 
no arm but his own can deliver us; its promises hold- 
ing out to us the good things prepared for those who 
seek him ; and the prayers of the saints being recorded 
as patterns to us, when we are placed in similar cir- 
cumstances, 

It is of the utmost importance to attend to this rale 
in our supplications. In reference to this subject, we 
may say that a man can receive nothing except it be 
given him from above; or, in other words, has no 
ground to expect any blessing from God, unless there 
be a warrant for asking it in his word. The prayers 
of ungodly men, for they sometimes pray, are not 
regulated by this standard, bnt by the suggestions of 
imagination, and the desires of their hearts. Give us 
riches, they say, give us honours, give us long life, 
give us something to gratify our appetites, our ambi- 
tion, our avarice. Even if they should happen to pre- 
sent their petitions for blessings which God has pro- 
mised, they have no respect to his wisdom and 
goodness, as pledged in his faithful word, but are im- 
pelled solely by their eager wishes to obtain what will 
contribute to improve their condition. But we are 
not permitted to assail his throne with our crude and 
random petitions. The spirit, who makes interces- 
sion for the saints,’? enables them to intercede for 
themselves, “according to the will of God.”* His 
grace is the source of supply ; and it therefore becomes 
our duty to conform our requests to the rule or measure 
of distribution established by himself. We proceed 
safely, and may feel the utmost confidence, when we 
found our petitions upon Scripture ; for we are certain 
that, in this case, we are doing what is agreeable to 
God, and there is a perfect harmony between his will 
and our desires. 
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But, as soon as we permit our own 
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views of expedience and advantage to dictate, we 
must be perplexed with doubt and the fear of offending, 
unless all the misgivings of mind be precluded by pro- 
found ignorance, and complete moral insensibility: 
Then only can we pray in faith, when we have a 
Diviue declaration or promise as the ground of our 
petition, and can address God in the words of the holy 
Psalmist: ‘And now, O Lord God, the word that thou 
hast spoken concerning thy servant and concerning 
his house, establish it for ever, and do as thou hast 
said.’’* 

The word of God is our directory in prayer. It 
holds out encouragement to us to pray for all blessings ; 
for he says, “ Be careful for nothing; but in every 
thing, by prayer and supplication, with thanksgiving, 
let your requests be made known unto God. And the 
peace of God, which passeth all understanding, shall 
keep your hearts and minds through Jesus Christ.’ 
Nothing really necessary to us can be pointed out, 
which is not contained in some declaration or promise. 
The blessings for which we should pray may be 
distributed into two classes, temporal and spiritual. 
Spiritual blessings are the pardon of sin, peace with 
God, the gift of the Holy Spirit, the continual influen- 
ces of grace, the divine presence in the ordinances of 
religion, assistance in duties and temptations, comfort 
in affliction and its salutary fruits, hope in death, and a 
happy eternity. The incalculable value of these bles- 
sings should give them the first place in our prayers, 
and excite our fervent and importunate desires; and 
that man is destitute of the spirit of devotion, who looks 
upon them as secondary things, and is more remiss in 
asking them than in his petitions for temporal bles- 
sings. With respect to the latter, it may be observed, 
that we have no authority to seek great things for our- 
selves. On this subject, we are altogether disqualified 
to judge, and should keep a strict watch upon our de- 
sires, which are naturally immoderate, and would 
prompt us to solicit what it might not be for our good 
to possess, or for the glory of God to bestow. We 
ought to content ourselves with praying for a compe- 
tent portion, and should leave its amount to be deter- 
mined by Divine wisdom. We may pray for health, 
and the continuance of life, and other worldly enjoy- 
ments; but, at the same time, we should cultivate a 
submissive temper, which will acquiesce in the event 
without a murmur. Our Saviour has given us direc- 
tions in the following words: ‘* Seek ye first the king- 
dom of God, and his righteousness, and all these things 


shall be added unto you.”{ The first care of every’ 


man should be to obtain an interest in the salvation of 
Christ, and God will provide for his temporal wants. 
But our Saviour is not to be understood as forbidding 
us to pray for temporal blessings, either in this pas- 
sage, or in the preceding verses, where he gives this ad- 
monition to his disciples, ‘‘ Therefore, take no thought, 
saying, What shall we eat? or, What shall we drink ? 
or, Wherewithal shall we be clothed? For after all 
these things do the Gentiles seek ; for your heavenly 
Father knoweth that ye have need of all these things.”’|| 
The knowledge of our heavenly Father is not adduced 
as a reason why we should not pray for food and rai- 
ment, nor is this the design of the promise, that they 
shall be given, but the intention of both is to preserve 
his followers from anxiety, and fear, and distrust. 

His injunctions in one place, must be explained con- 
sistently with those in another; and while he assures 


such as believe in him, that those things which are 


needful for the body shall not be withheld from them, 
he shows it to be their duty to make them the subject 
of their petitions to God, by teaching them to say, 
‘¢ Give us this day our daily bread.” 
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ON PRAYER. 


On Prayer for others.--Public Prayer.—Private Prayer.—Secret 
Prayer.—Fjaculatory Prayer.—Seasons of Prayer.—Forms 
Y Prayer Objectionable.—Acceptable Prayer.—Answer to 

raver. : 


In the preceding lecture, I explained the nature of 
prayer, showed that it should be addressed to God. 
alone, removed some objections against it, pointed out 
the rule, and specified the blessings for which we 
should present our petitions. 

It is acknowledged that our prayers should not be 
confined to ourselves, but that there are others in 
whose behalf we should offer up our supplications to 
God. Who these are, we learn fromm the following 
words: ‘*] exhort therefore, that, first of all, suppli- 
cations, prayers, intercessions, and giving of thanks, 
be made for all men; for kings, and for all that are in 
authority, that we may lead a quiet and peaceable life 
in all godliness and honesty.”’** While it is evident 
from Scripture, and from the dictates of nature, that 
certain individuals, related to us by the ties of blood, 
and friendship, and religion, should have a particular 
place in our prayers, it appears from the words now 
quoted, that men of every nation, and of every degree, 
should be remembered by us when we draw near to 
the throne of grace. -Our hearts, like our religion, 
should be expanded to embrace the whole family of 
mankind. 

It is an inference from the command to pray for our- 
selves and others, that there is some efficacy in prayer. 
It is not only an expression of our desires, but a mean of 
obtaining the divine blessing. Itis improper, therefore, 
to consider it as solely intended for our personal im- 
provement, by awakening devout sentiments and feel- 
ings, and giving scope for the exercise of Christian 
tempers ; there is a connexion between it and the end 
proposed, similar to the connexion between means and 
ends in the economy of nature. ‘T’o encourage Chris- 
tians to pray for their afflicted brethren, the Apostle 
James says, that “the effectual fervent prayer of a 
righteous man availeth much;’+ and confirms- the 
assertion by the example of Elijah, in answer to whose 
prayers, rain was first suspended and afterwards given. 
If it should be thought that their case was singular 
and miraculous, I would refer you to the words of our 
Saviour which are addressed to his disciples in general : 
‘‘ Ask and it shall be given unto you, seek and ye 
shall find, knock and it shall be opened unto you.’’£ 


i The efficacy which we ascribe to prayer, does not re- 


semble that which the heathens imagined to be in cer- 
tain words, by the repetition of which the aid of in- 
visible beings was obtained; nor does it arise from 
any merit in the duty, which imposes an obligation 
upon the Supreme Being to grant our request. It is 
the result of a free gracious constitution, by which 
God has engaged to bestow blessings upon those who 
ask them in faith. Strictly, the efficacy of prayer 
proceeds from the divine promise. We succeed in our 
supplications, because God has pledged himself to 
attend to them; but they must precede the exercise of 
his goodness, and no encouragement is given to us to 
expect any thing from him, if they are withheld. 
When he promises blessings he says, “ For these 
things will I be inquired of by the house of Israel.”|| 
The efficacy of prayer being ascertained, we are 
authorized to hope that our supplications will be use- 
ful to others as well as to ourselves, and are encour- 
aged to intercede for them. We should be excited to 


i 
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the performance of the duty, by reflecting that they as 
well as we are dependent upon God ; that they are sub- 
ject to the same necessities, and infirmities, and dis- 
tresses, which fall to our lot; that they have wants 
which he only can supply, and sins which he only can 
pardon; that they are actuated by the same desire for 
happiness which we feel, are in danger of eternal per- 
dition, being by nature children of wrath, but are 
capable of heavenly bliss. If they pray for themsel] ves, 
we should unite our interest with theirs, if we have 
any interest with the object of worship, that they may 
not fail of success ; if, thoughtless and impious, they 
are living without God in the world, they are the more 
the objects of our pity,and we are the more loudly 
called to remember them because they are forgetful of 
themselves. Our prayers will thus be a becoming 
expression of love to our brethren of mankind ; and 
among all the offices of kindness by which we should 
show our love, there is none more decisive, and more 
fitted to accomplish the end which we have in view, 
if we sincerely desire their welfare, than our earnest 
recommendation of them to the favour and care of the 
Father of mercies. 

In behalf of others, we should ask the same tem- 
poral and spiritual blessings which we ask for our- 
selves. We should pray for the poor, that their wants 
may be supplied; for the afflicted, that they may be 
restored to health, and fitted hy divine grace for life or 
death ; for mourners, that they may be comforted ; for 
the oppressed, that they may be delivered. We should 
pray for the young, that the seeds of piety may he 
sown in their hearts; for the old, that they may have 
wisdom to improve the short remainder of life, and ex- 
hibit a salutary example to their inferiors in years ; 
for persons in the other stages of life, that they may 
perform the duties of their stations, and fulfil the pur- 
pose of. their being. We should pray for those who 
are in sin, that they may be awakened and converted ; 
and for those who are in a state of grace, that their 
faith may be strengthened, and that amidst difficulties 
and temptations, they may persevere to the end. We 
should pray for magistrates, that they may be just, and 
may rule over us in the fear of the Lord, and that 
under their protection we may enjoy all the rights and 
privileges which helong to us as men and Christians. 
We should pray for the ministers of religion, that they 
may be faithful and zealous, and that their labours may 
be crowned with success; and for the Christian people, 
that they may receive *t with meekness the ingrafted 
seed of the word,’ and walk in the ordinances and 
commandments of the Lord. We should pray for the 
catholic church, that truth, and peace, and holiness 
may flourish in it; that its limits may be extended till 
it comprehend all the inhabited regions of the earth ; 
and that the time may come when it shall be said to it. 
** Arise, shine, for thy light is come, and the glory of 
the Lord hath arisen upon thee.” * Lift up thine eyes 
round about, and see; all they gather themselves to- 
gether, they come to thee; thy sons shall come from 
far, and thy daughters shall be nursed at thy side.’”’* 

One exception however is mentioned by the Apostle 
John: “If any man see his brother sin a sin which is 
not unto death, he shall ask, and he shall give him life 
for them that sin not unto death. There is a sin unto 
death ; I do not say that he shall pray for it.” There 
is a degree of obscurity in these words; but the sin 
unto death most probably is the sin against the Holy 
Ghost, which alone is pronounced to be unpardonable. 
Its irremissible nature is evidently the reason why 
prayer is forbidden for the person who is guilty of it. 
It is extremely difficult to say in what it consists ; and 
as Christians are divided in their sentiments on this 
subject, and it is impossible to determine when a per- 
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son is chargeable with it,—if it was not confined, as 
some have thought, to the age of miracles,—the ex- 
ception stated by John is practically no exception to 
us. We may pray for the greatest sinners, Since, for 
aught we can tell, they are within the reach of mercy, 
and God may give them repentance to the acknow- 
ledging of the truth. 7 

Prayer may be distinguished into public, private, 
and secret. 

Public prayer is that which is offered up in the 
church, or in any other place, where many are assem- 
bled to observe the ordinances of religion: and it ap- 
pears from ancient records to have made a part of the 
service in the meetings of Christians from the earliest 
times. It is an acknowledgment of God by those 
who are present ; an acknowledgment of their depen- 


dence upon him, of their expectations from him, of 


their desire for his grace, by which only the institu- 
tions of religion will be rendered effectual. On such 
occasions one necessarily speaks in the name of the 
rest, but al] are understood to join in the petitions. It 
is not the minister alone who prays, it is the congre- 
gation which addresses God by his mouth; and every 
man should make the petitions his own by serious 
attention to them, and by stirring up the sentiments 
and affections of which they are expressive. 

Private prayer is offered up in select associations, 
and particularly in families.. Our Saviour has given 
an example in his prayers for his disciples; it is 
implied in the accounts of good men, which we find in 
the Scriptures; and it has been practised in all ages 
by the saints. The motive which excites a man to 
pray for himself, will lead him also to pray for his 
family, and with them. The relations in which they 
stand to one another give them a sort of individuality ; 
as there are benefits which they all need, so there are 
mercies for which they should be al] thankful; and in- 
terwoven as their interests are, the good which any of 
them obtains will be regarded as a common blessing. 
There is no fear of God in that house, in which the 
exercises of devotion are unknown; and it is worthy 
of observation, while the fact may seem strange, and 
is deeply to be lamented, that it is only among pro- 
fessed Christians that private worship is neglected, 
and that Mahometans and even Heathens act more con- 
sistently in carrying their religion into the hosom of 
their families, and the ordinary transactions of life. 

Secret prayer is offered up by an individual in some 
place of retirement. Withdrawing from the world, 
and even from his most intimate friends, he converses 
with God alone. Seclusion is necessary to the collee- 
tion of his thoughts, and the full unrestrained expres- 
sion of his desires. He has wants which God alone 
can supply, and sorrows amidst which he alone can 
comfort him; he needs counsel to direct him in his 
personal conduct, and assistance under infirmities, the 
sense of which overwhelms him. Our Saviour has 
enjoined this .dnty upon us: * But thou, when thou 
prayest, enter into thy closet, and when thou hast shut 
the door, pray to thy Father which is in secret, and 
thy Father which seeth in secret shall reward thee 
openly.”* Secret prayer is so characteristic of a 
Christian, that we may pronounce him to be a mere 
pretender to the name who habitually neglects it, or 
contents himself with the occasional and formal per- 
formance of the duty. When Ananias seemed to doubt 
of the conversion of Paul, or at least hesitated to com- 
mit himself to a man of whom he had never heard be- 
fore but in the character of a persecutor, our Lord gave 
him this sign, * Behold, he prayeth.”+ This will be 
the constant effect of the grace of God in the soul of 
man. It will awaken feelings which will irresistibly 
draw him to the throne of grace; and it will be as 
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impossible for him to live without prayer, as to live 
without his daily food. His graces would decline; 
his spirits would sink; his activity would abate: his 
joy would fail, as the fruits of the earth languish and 
wither in the want of rain. Prayer brings down the 
Divine blessing, with all its precious attendants, light, 
and peace, and strength, and hope. 

I may add to these, ejaculatory prayer, or prayer not 
offered up on stated occasions, and in consequence of 
a previous purpose, but called forth by some unexpec- 
ted cireumstance ; prayer prompted by some unforeseen 
perplexity and danger, by something afflicting which 
we see or hear, by an unlooked for deliverance, or by 
the sudden incursion of temptation. So natural, in- 
deed, is it to have recourse to God under strong 
momentary impressions, that often they call upon him 
then, who at other times spend days and weeks with- 
out ever bowing a knee; and in this imputse of the 
mind have originated those exclamations or prayers, 
—that God would bless and preserve them,—which are 
so frequently in the mouths of the profane. The 
ejaculations of which 1 speak, are the effusions of a 
devout soul, which knows God, and loves him, and 
spontaneously flees to him as its refuge in the season 
of need. Assured that he is at hand, and that his ear 
is always open, it implores his favour, and commits 
itself to his care. Hence, we perceive of how much 
importance itis to cultivate a habit of piety, and to 
establish, if I may speak so, a familiar correspondence 
with him who compasses our path, and is acquainted 
with all our ways; for occasions will often occur 
when our own resources will prove insufficient, and 
no friend will be at hand to help, or when a friend 
could afford us no effectual aid. How happy, in such 
a ease, is he who is not confounded and driven to 
despair, like the men of the world, but knows of an 
asylum to which he may run, and, by the prayer of 
faith, throws himself into the arms of almighty power 
and love ! 

The design of one of our Saviour’s parables is to 
teach us, “that men should pray always, and not 
faint.”* And an Apostle exhorts Christians to ‘ pray 
always, with all prayer and supplication in the Spi- 
rit.”’_ Such passages cannot be misunderstood. Un- 
interrupted prayer is impossible; both mind and body 
would fail, if they were not relieved by intervals of 
repose, and a change of employment; and when de- 
votion is prolonged beyond a reasonable time, vary- 
ing, no doubt, according to the cireumstances of indi- 
viduals, it degenerates into bodily exercise, the mere 
labour of the lips. The business allotted to man in 
this world, comprehends a variety of duties which de- 
mand his attention, and will occupy a considerable 
portion of his time. Persecution first drove Christians 


into deserts, and from this accident arose the practice | 


which afterwards led thousands to bury themselves in 
solitudes,: and within the walls of a cloister, where 
their days were spent in the offices of piety. But it is 
‘superstition which has suggested the idea of superior 
sanctity, in thus abandoning the active duties of life; 
and had the voice of true religion been attended to, it 
would have brought them back to the world and pre- 
vailed upon them to enter into the common relations 
of society, and conscientiously to perform the duties 
arising from them. There are two tables of the law, 
and he only is a perfect Christian, who makes both 
the rule of his conduct. Nothing is meant by the ex- 
hortation to constant prayer, but that we should be fre- 
quently and regularly engaged in it; that we should 
pray at all the stated times; that we should comply 
with every call to it from Providence and our own feel- 
ings; that we should cultivate a habit of devotion, and 
lift up our hearts to God, when we are walking by the 
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way, as well as when we are sitting in our houses; in 
company as well as in solitude; in the midst of busi- 
ness, as well as in the hours sacred to religion. 

When Cornelius is said to have ‘‘ prayed to God al- 
way,’* the historian, by specifying the ninth hour, 
plainly signifies his meaning to be, that the centurion 
regularly engaged in prayer at the hours which were 
observed by the Jews. 

By these remarks, I am naturally led to inquire what 
are the proper seasons of prayer. The holy Psalmist 
speaks, in one place, of engaging in devotional exer- 
cises seven times a-day ;} in another, of morning, even- 
ing, and noon;t and again he says, that it is a good 
thing to show forth the loving kindness of God in the 
morning, and his faithfulness every night.|| Religion 
ought not to be subjected to mechanical rules.  Al- 
though it is enjoined by authority, yet its exercises 
must be spontaneous, or they will not be acceptable to 
God; and their- multiplicity will not compensate for 
this defect. Yet it may be subjected to regulation, 
without interfering with its free and liberal spirit; and 
although no attempt should be made to impose re- 
straints upon a person whose heart impels him to make 
frequent approaches to the throne of God, and no man 
can decide for another in a matter which his own feel- 
ings alone can determine; yet, we may say without 
hesitation, that there are two seasons which seem to 
be pointed out by the hand of nature itself as peculiar- 
ly suitable,—the morning and the evening. These, 
however, are not mentioned as the only seasons, but 
as times at which there is a particular call to the duty; 
which have been uniformly dedicated to a sacred use 
by the people of God; and which, therefore, should 
not be permitted to pass without a solemn address to 
Him who makes the sun know his time of rising and 
going down. There would be no overstraining in con- 
sidering the law which commanded the Israelites to 
offer sacrifices in the morning and the evening, as in- 
tended to admonish us that we should begin and end 
the day with our sacrifices of prayer and praise. 

In the morning we have aw2ked from a refreshing 
sleep, and life has been, as it were, restored to us with 
fresh vigour after the exhaustion caused by the labours 
of the preceding day. As our situation evidently calls 
for praises to the Author of our mercies, so it no less 
plainly points out the seasonableness of prayer, in the 
view of the events. of the day upon which we have 
entered. There are duties to be performed, of great 
importance to ourselves and others, and connected with 
the glory of God, by a failure in which we shall incur 
guilt, and a train of consequences fatal to our peace 
and happiness. There are temptations to be encoun- 
tered, arising from our intercourse with the world, 
against which our own vigilance is an insufficient de- 
fence, as they often assail us in an imperceptible man- 
ner, and our hearts are too prone to give them a favour- 
able reception. We are exposed to danger at every 
step; and the calamities which befall men in circum- 
stances that give no warning of evil, are a proof of our 
constant insecurity while we are not under the protec- 
tion of Providence. These considerations show that 
the morning, when we are about to plunge into the 
busy perilous scene, is a season when we should 
solemnly commit ourselves, and those with whom we 
are connected, to the care of the Most High, who is 
near to them who call upon him in truth and sincerity. 
The man who, by the prayer of faith, has obtained the 
protection of the Almighty, may walk forth with hum- 
ble confidence ; not trusting in his prayers, but in Him 
to whom they were addressed, and assuring himself that 
no real evil shall be permitted to befall him. ‘* He 
shall cover thee with his feathers, and under his wings 
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shalt thou trust; his truth shall be thy shield and | 


buckler.’’* 

When the evening comes, there is a new call, not 
only to thanksgiving, but also to confession and sup- 
plication. If we review the transactions of the day, 
we shall not fail to perceive that we have been un- 
grateful for mercies, and negligent of duties; that we 
have offended in deed, and word, and, above all, in 
thought; and our only refuge from guilt and its conse- 
quences is in the Divine mercy, through Jesus Christ. 
We are about to lie down upon our beds, and to close 
our eyes in sleep, from which we may never awake. 
Is not this a season to.implore the favour of that 
Being into whose immediate presence death will intro- 
duce us, and earnestly to entreat that we may be so 
prepared for the awful event, that we shall find our- 
selves in that blessed world on which the shades of 
night never descend? We are exposed to dangers by 
night as well as by day. The storm may arise, and 
bury us under the ruins of our houses. 
awake amidst flames from which it is impossible to 
escape. The midnight robber may break into our 
dwellings, and, to make sure of his prey, may deprive 
us of life. What security have we for our preserva- 
tion but the providence of God? How unavailing 
would our precautions be, if the Lord himself did not 
keep the house ! ~~ The fearlessness with which many 
lie down and rise up, is the effeet of thoughtlessness 
and insensibility. In calculating chances, they appear 
to be in their favour, and the agency of God does 
Not enter into their reckoning. But rational, solid, 
imperturbable peace, can be enjoyed only by the man 
who commits himself to the Shepherd of Israel, who 
neither slumbers nor sleeps. ‘I will both lay me 
down in peace, and sleep: for thou, Lord, only makest 
me dwell in safety.” f 

The question, Whether forms of prayer should be 
used in the worship of God? has given rise to much 
controversy, particularly between the Chureh of Eng- 
land and Dissenters. That they may be lawfully adopt- 
ed by children, and others who are incapable of pray- 
ing without assistance, we do not deny; but the sub- 
ject of our present inquiry is, Whether a liturgy should 
be composed and enjoined upon the ministers of reli- 
gion in their public administrations, and private Chris- 
tians should be called upon to adhere to it in their fam- 
ilies and closets? It is certain that no trace of this 
practice can be discovered in the Apostolical church ; 
and it has been satisfactorily shown, that, although 
afterwards an order was established for the adminis- 
tration of the sacraments, and in different places the 
prayers might bear a considerable resemblance to one 
another in respect of their matter, prescribed forms 
were unknown for several centuries. When Justin 
Martyr is describing the worship of the second centu- 
ry, he says, ‘ that the president or officiating minister 
offers up prayers and thanksgiving—en duvzuus avtra— 
according to his ability ;”’f an expression which would 
be unmeaning if he had read prayers from a book, as 
in this case no mental ability is required, and it is only 
necessary that he should use his eyes and his voice. 
Tertullian, in the same century, says, Sine monitore 
quia de pectore oramus ; ** We pray without a monitor, 
because we pray from the heart.’’|| 

We object to forms of prayer, on the ground that 
there is no warrant for them in Scripture, and that they 
are not sanctioned by the example of the primitive 
church. We object to them, because they interfere 
with the office ‘of the Holy Spirit, who is sent not 
only to inspire us with devotional sentiments, but also 
to suggest petitions; for this surely is implied in his 
“helping our infirmities,” ‘* and making intercession 
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for us with groanings which cannot be uttered.”* 
And if we dispassionately reflect upon the subject, it 
wil] appear more consonant to common sense, as well 
as to religion, that a person should be allowed to ex- 
press the feelings and desires which spontaneously 
arise in his mind, than that he should be under the 
necessity of conforming them to a standard prepared 
by another. Would it not be preposterous to confine 
a son to atollection of written requests, from which 
he was never-to deviate, in his addresses to his Fath- 
er? This leads me to state farther, that we object to 
forms of prayer, because they cannot be adapted to the 
endlessly-diversified and ever-varying circumstances 
of the people of God, and must therefore prove a pain- 
ful and injurious restraint upon the liberty of spirit 
which the divine promises encourage us to exercise, 
The minister must pray for nothing in public, nor the 
private Christian in his family and closet, however 
urgent is the demand for it, if he do not find it in his 
books. We object, once more, to forms of prayer, on 
account of their tendency to produce coldness and list- 
lessness in the offices of religion. The human mind 
needs to be kept awake; and nothing is so much eal- 
culated to throw it into an inattentive, slumbering 
state, as the dulness of uniformity. The perpetual 
recurrence of the same sounds, the accustomed transi- 
tions from one subject to another, and the unvaried 
length of the service, must create a monotonous state 
of mind, if not an absence of thought, and convert 
prayer into a mere bodily exercise. ‘The careless and 
unvaried manner in which prayers*are often read in 
the English Chureh, proves too well that there is 
ground for this objection. 

Yet the praise bestowed upon the liturgy of that 
church exceeds all bounds. It is “an excellent lit- 
urgy,”” an ‘admirable liturgy,’ an ‘incomparable 
liturgy,” an ** all but inspired liturgy.”” This extrav- 
agant language is quite in unison with the pretensions 
of that arrogant church, which like the Chureh of 
Rome, her prototype in pride, says, ‘tI sit as a queen, 
and shall never see sorrow ;” lodking haughtily down 
upon us as hardly worthy to be accounted Christians, 
pronouneing our assemblies to be conventicles, and 
our ministers to be without ordination ; and sometimes 
going so far as to exclude us from any interest in the 
promises, and leaving us to what is called the uncov- 
enanted mercy of God. ‘ Let another praise thee,” 
says the wise man, ‘*and not thine own mouth; a 
stranger, and not thine own lips.’’ [f this wonderful 
liturgy be brought to the test of Scripture and sound 
reason, its vaunted excellence will vanish as a dream 
of fancy. ‘Io say nothing of the superstitious rites 
which it inculeates, and the false doctrine which it 
teaches, while it assumes in the burial service the sal- 
vation of all but self-murderers and excommunicated 
persons, and asserts the regeneration of all] infants 
who are baptized, it has been justly charged with de- 
fects and redundancies ; with omitting some important 
petitions, and unnecessarily repeating others; with 
dealing in generalities, without descending to particu- 
lars upon which the mind could fix; confessing, for 
example, sin in general, without specifying particular 
sins; with joining together petitions which have no 
kind of connexion; with prescribing prayers which 
contain, perhaps, only a single petition, expressed in 
two or three words, while the remaining space is filled 
up with a verbose introduction and conclusion, A 
serious objection is the shortness of the prayers. The 
longest is ended almost before you have time to bring 
your mind into a proper frame for joining in it; and 
some of them, consisting only of a single sentence, 
are finished almost as soon as they are begun. Be- 
sides the interruption which is thus given to devotional 
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feelings, there is a want of dignity, and of sense, in 
a collection of what may be called shreds and. frag- 
ments of prayers. The Lord’s prayer is sometimes 
introduced out of place, or where no person can _ per- 
ceive any reason for using it; and it is brought for- 
ward so often, four or five times in the course of one 
service, as to have the appearance of vain repetition, 
and to give the idea of children conning a task, rather 
than of rational creatures worshipping God with the 
understanding. ‘This is that boasted liturgy which 
has been extolled with bombastic praise, and, in com- 
parison of which, the extemporaneous prayers of other 
churches are despised as vain babblings, or the inco- 
herent effusions of enthusiasm. I have no hesitation 
in saying, that, in those churches, prayers far superior 
are offered up every sabbath; and I have frequently 
heard a prayer poured out by a man of God with the 


assistance of the Holy Ghost, which, in my judgment, | 


was of more value than the whole of the liturgy. Let 
us be thankful that we stand in no need of its proffer- 
ed assistance and that our devotion is not encumbered 
and impeded by any such human imposition. 

From the observations which have been already 
made, we can be at no Joss to determine what prayers 
are acceptable. It is evident that they are prayers ad- 
dressed to God alone, and not to any created being, 
however highly exalted; that they are prayers offered 
up in the name of Christ, the only Mediator between 
God and man; and that they are prayers regulated by 
the Seriptures, and consisting solely in petitions for 
such blessings as God has promised to bestow. I may 
add, that in prayer the understanding must be exer- 
cised, or it will not be a rational service. If men re- 
peat a number of words without knowing their mean- 
ing, or without reflecting upon their import; if they 
are ignorant or inattentive, they are guilty of mocking 
God, and instead of drawing down his. blessing, will 
incur his displeasure. And here we may take notice 
of the practice of praying in an unknown tongue, 
when others are expected to join with us; a practice 
so contrary to common sense, that not the shadow of 


an argument can be alleged for it; and it rests solely- 


upon the same authority which has instituted and cor- 
rupted the other ordinances of Christ, and established 
iniquity and absurdity by law. Had there been no 
liturgy in the Church of Rome, her ministers would 
pray in the language of the countries in which they 
officiate; but the forms of an infallible church are 
immutable, and her service is still performed in her 
ancient language, which has ceased to be vernacular 
for a thousand years. Prayers must be offered up in 
sincerity ; for God regards not the words of the mouth, 
but the desires of the heart, and holds in abhorrence 
those who present to him hypocritical petitions. ‘¢ This 
people draweth near to me with their mouths, and hon- 
oureth me with their lips; but their hearts are far 
from me.’’* They should be offered up with fervour 
of spirit, which is the fire that should kindle our sac- 
rifices. We would not grant a favour to a person who 
asked it in so indifferent a manner, as to show that he 
was careless whether he obtained it or not. Now God, 
who knows our hearts, will dismiss those without an 
answer, whom he perceives to entertain no sense of 
the value of his blessings, and upon whom therefore 
they would be thrown away. This qualification of 
prayer is connected with importunity and perseve- 
rance; with importunity, which consists in pressing 
our suit, and using arguments to enforce it; with per- 
severance, which renews its supplications when dis- 
appointed, applies again and again, and does not de- 
sist till such an answer is obtained as was given to the 
Syrophenician woman, “ O woman, great is thy faith ; 
be it unto thee even as thou wilt.” 
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We have already seen that there is an efficacy in 


prayer, or that, in consequence of the appointment and 


promise of God, it is effectual to obtain temporal and 
spiritual blessings. There would be no motive to the 
duty if God were inexorable, or if such an order was 


established, that the good things which we need would 


come to us as a matter of course, without any effort on 
our part to procure them. .Where there is such an order 


or constitution of things, all supplication is superseded. 


We do not pray that the sun may rise the next morn- 


ing, because his return is secured by the ordinance of 


heaven, which will not be changed till the end of time; 


but we pray that we may again open our eyes to behold 
his light. 
other will or will not take place according to the Divine 
determination. 
of an answer; and when it is the prayer of faith, it is 
not presented in vain: **The eyes of the Lord are 
over the righteous, and his ears are open unto their 
prayers.’’* 
request your attention to the following observations. 


The one event will certainly happen; the 


Prayer is offered up in the expectation 


On this department of the subject, let me 


First, God sometimes returns an immediate answer 
In proof of this, many 
instances might be collected from the Scriptures. 
When the Israelites, in their flight from Egypt, were 
entangled by the Red Sea in front, the mountains on 
either hand, and the host of Pharaoh behind them, the 
Lord said to Moses, who, in this distress, was pouring 
out his prayer before him, Why standest thou, crying 
unto me ? ** Speak unto the children of Israel, that they 
go forward ;”f and immediately the waters were di- 
vided, and opened a passage to the opposite shore. 
When Elijah entreated God to determine, by a visible 
interposition, the controversy between himself and 
Baal, fire descended from heaven and consumed not 
only the sacrifice, but also the stones of the altar. 
These are the words of God concerning his people: 
““They shall not labour in vain, nor bring forth for 
trouble; for they are the seed of the blessed of the 
Lord, and. their offspring with them. And it shall 
come to pass that before they call, I will answer, and 
while they are yet speaking, I will hear.’’|| The idea 
suggested, is the promptitude of the answer. While 
the petitions are yet upon their lips, and before they 
have had time to express all that was conceived in 
their hearts, he will send down from heaven the bless- 
ing which they desire. No sooner had the Apostles 
prayed that ‘the Lord would grant unto his servants, 
that with all boldness they might speak his word,” 
than ‘* the place was shaken where they were assem- 
bled together, and they were all filled with the Holy 
Ghost,”§ who inspired them with heavenly eloquence 
and undaunted courage. God returns a speedy answer 
to the prayers of his people when the case is urgent, 
and delay would prove injurious; and while he thus 
puts honour upon the duty of prayer, and holds out 
encouragement to persevere in it, he furnishes a proof, 
by which all should be convinced, that there is profit 
in serving the Lord. When an audible voice had been 
returned from heaven to our Lord upon a certain occa- 
sion, he said, ‘* This voice came not because of me, but 
for your sakes.”’ 

Secondly, although God has heard the prayers of his 
people, yet he sometimes delays to answer them. 
Whatever conclusion their impatient minds may draw, 
their petitions are not rejected because the favour asked 
is not immediately conferred. David was convinced 
of this truth, as we see from his exercise recorded in 
the hundred and thirtieth psalm: ‘Lord, hear my 
voice; let thine ears be attentive to the voice of my 
supplications.””. Afterwards he adds, I wait for the 
Lord, my soul doth wait, and in his word do I hope. 


* 1 Pet. iii. 12. 


+ Exod. xiv. 15. 
|| Is. Ixv. 23, 24 


§ Acts iv. 29. 31. 


{ 1 Kings xviii. 38. 
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My soul waiteth for the Lord more than they that 
«watch for the morning.”* This is the language of 
expectation. He did not receive an immediate answer}; 
but he did not sink into despondency. He looked for 
the blessing, as the sick man or the benighted traveller 
waits for the morning light, and supported himself by 
the faithful promises of God, which were the founda- 
tion of his hope: ** Though the vision tarry,” says the 
st ‘*wait for it, because it wiJl surely come, it 
will not tarry.”+ While God grants full liberty to his 
people to address him on every occasion, and promises 
that all their wants shall be supplied, he does not per- 
mit them to dictate to him with respect to the times and 
seasons of his interposition. His own wisdom, and 
not their anxiety, is the rule of his procedure. They 
are incompetent judges, as they know little more than 
their own feelings, and are unable to take a comprehen- 
sive view of the relations and consequences of the Di- 
vine dispensations. It is enough to be assured that God 
never turns away his ear from the prayer of faith, and 
that nothing truly good shall be withheld from those 
who fear him. Perhaps they are not yet in a proper 
state of mind for the reception of the blessings which 
they ask, not duly humbled by a sense of their unwor- 
thiness, and consequently not prepared to estimate them 
according to their value, and to fee] all that warmth of 
gratitude which would lead to sincere and fervent 
thanksgiving. The delay may serve the salutary pur- 
pose of awakening their dormant piety, or of increasing 
its vigour and activity. It will teach them to live by 
faith, to support themselves by dependence upon his 
promises, to serve him in hope, instead of always 
being impelled by the actual experience of his good- 
ness. It will lead their thoughts more to, God, and 
render their supplications more earnest and impor- 
tunate; and such is the constitution of human nature, 
that mercies which have been long sought, and some- 
times despaired of, but at last obtained, acquire in our 
eyes a double value, and are enjoyed with a keener 
relish. For these and other reasons, there is some- 
times a considerable interval between the prayer and 
the answer, but none of those who wait upon God 
shall be ashamed. ‘The prayer was heard when it was 
presented; it was remembered, although the saint 
might have been tempted to exclaim, ‘The Lord hath 
forgotten me ;’ and when the proper season has arrived, 
a testimony of the Divine favour is given to convince 
them, that blessed are they who wait upon the Lord. 
Thirdly, The prayer of faith is heard even when the 
blessing sought is withheld, but another more expe- 
dient is bestowed. When the disciples, at their last 
meeting with our Saviour, said to him, ** Lord, wilt 
thou, at this time, restore the kingdom to Israel ?”’ he 
did not return an answer for a reason which is assigned 
in the following words: “It is not for you to know the 
times and the seasons which the Father hath put in his 
own power.”’t But, although he refused to gratify their 
curiosity on this subject, yet he promised them what 
was of far greater value than the information which 
they were anxious to obtain: ‘* Ye shal] receive power 
after that the Holy Ghost is come upon you.” Te 
would give them the Spirit, to teach them all mysteries, 
and all necessary knowledge. When the Apostle Paul 
thrice entreated the Lord, that the messenger of Satan, 
sent to buffet him, might be removed, he obtained only 
this answer, ** My grace is sufficient for thee; for my 
strength is made perfect in weakness.’’|| He was not 
relieved from his present distress, but he was assured 
of grace to support him. God reserves to himself the 
power of judging what answer he shall return to the 
prayers of his people; and it is a power in which they 
should cheerfully acquiesce, as it will be always exer- 
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cised for their best interests. From their imperfect 
knowledge, they may commit mistakes with respect to 
the object of their requests; but their petitions are 
pleasing to him, as expressions of their faith, and 
hope, and humble desires ; and he therefore bestows in 
return a blessing more suitable to their circumstances 
and conducive to their good, which they afterwards 
perceive to be preferable to that which was selected by 
themselves. 

I observe, in the last place, that God hears the 
prayers of his people, even when he does not return 
any direct answer to them. A Christian may pray, as 
he is bound in duty, for the recovery of a friend who 
is sick, and yet his friend may die; or he may pray 
for the conversion of particular persons, who may 
never come to the knowledge of the truth. In such 
cases a distinction should be made, and we must say, 
that, although the prayers are not heard, so far as this 
implies the obtaining of an answer, yet they are ac- 
ceptable to God, as proceeding from a holy heart, and 
being conformable to the general rule of Scripture. 
The exercise of grace may be pleasing to God, al- 
though the occasion of its exercise is a mistake. The 
love which a saint bears to a hypocrite, whom, in 
charity, he supposes to be a saint, is the fulfilment of 
the law, and receives the Divine approbation as well 
as any other duty. The unworthiness of the object 
does not destroy its value, because his real character 
is unknown, and the formal reason of it is his profes- 
sion of piety. Notwithstanding the error of those 
members of the Church at Rome, who, not considering 
that the ceremonial law was abolished, observed a 
distinction of days and meats from a principle of con- 
science, we are assured by Paul that the Lord received 
them.* We may therefore conclude that, although 
the people of God should, in particular cireumstances, 
present their petitions for favours which his wisdom 
does not judge it proper to bestow, yet he is pleased 
with their prayers, because they are founded on the 
general promises of Scripture. Such prayers ought 
not to be considered as lost. They are among the 
works of faith, and labours of love, which God will 
not forget. 

The prayer of faith is always heard. It brings down, 
sooner or later, the specific blessing, or another of 
equal value; and although no direct answer should be 
returned, it is still a sacrifice pleasing to God, through 
Jesus Christ. ‘* Let us therefore come boldly to the 
throne of grace, that we may obtain mercy, and find 
grace to help us in time of need.’’f 


—— 


LECTURE XCV. 
ON PRAYER. 


The Lord’s Prayer. —Its use as a Form and as a Pattern.—Is 
it a Compilation?—Its Parts—Commentary upon it,—Dis- 
pute Respecting the Genuineness of the Doxology. 


In the course of his sermon on the mount, our 
Saviour said to his disciples, ** After this manner pray 
ye. Our Father which art in heaven. Hallowed be 
thy name. Thy kingdom come. Thy will be done 
on earth as it isin heaven. Give us this day our daily 
bread. And forgive us our debts as we forgive our 
debtors. And lead us not into temptation, but deliver 
us from evil. For thine is the kingdom, and the 
power, and the glory, for ever. Amen.’{ The same 
prayer in substance occurs in the gospel of Luke,|| 
but there are some verbal differences, and the doxo- 
logy is omitted. On this account, and because it was 


+ Heb. iv. 16. { Matt. vi. 9—13. 
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pronounced by the Lord the second time, in answer to 
the request of one of his disciples, who said, ‘* Lord, 
teach us to pray, as John also taught his disciples,” 
Origen, in his treatise, we wns, thinks that they 
should be considered as different prayers. This, 
however, is too nice a distinction; and it is not easy 
to see on what it is founded, as with the alteration 
of a word or two, all the petitions are exactly the same. 
If you should inquire how this disciple came to ask 
Christ to teach them to pray, although he had taught 
them already, the same Father will tell you, that per- 
haps he was not present when it was first delivered, 
or he had forgotten what was said. 

It has been asked, whether this prayer was intended 
to be a form, or pattern; and the question has given 
rise to various opinions, and to arguments for and 
against. ‘Those who maintain that it is only a pattern, 
besides other reasons, allege the words in Matthew, 
‘** After this manner, pray ye;’’ but their criticism is 
founded on the English version. The original word 
sutras, may be rendered, ‘after this manner,”’ but also 
more simply, “thus,” and is used in Scripture, in 
reference to the identical words which were spoken. 
They also forget that in Luke, our Lord said without 
any qualifying term, ‘*‘ When ye pray, say.” If it 
were only meant, that the Lord did not intend to con- 
fine them to this prayer, to enjoin the constant unal- 
tered use of it, to prohibit prayer in any other terms, 
we should certainly concur with them; but itis nota 
little surprising to find some persons discovering an 
anxiety to prove, that we should cautiously avoid the 
words which were dictated by the Son of God him- 
self, and should apply them to no other purpose, but 
as a guide in prayers of our own composition. It has 
the appearance of impiety, or, to use a softer term, of 
very great folly; and it ean be accounted for only on 
the principle which directs the conduct of weak-mind- 
ed men, that of guarding against one extreme by run- 
ning into another. They imagine that they cannot 
remove to too great a distance from any thing which 
they conceive to be wrong, and if their antagonist 
should go to the east, they know of no better way of 
testifying their disapprobation than by walking in all 
haste to the west. ‘There is no doubt that in some 
churches, and particularly the Church of England, the 
Lord’s prayer is improperly used, being introduced 
into the service unseasonably, and repeated over and 
over, as if there were supposed to be some magical 
virtue in the words. But this is no reason why others 
should treat it, as Hezekiah did the brazen serpent, 
which he broke in pieces, because it had been made 
the object of idolatrous worship. It is not profaned 
by man’s abuse; it is still the best and most compre- 
hensive of all prayers; and when offered up with 
suitable sentiments and affections, is acceptable to our 
Father in heaven. Who is the presumptuous man 
who dares to think, that he can find more proper words 
to express the desires of his heart? JI acknowledge, 
at the same time, that it was chiefly intended to be a 
pattern; that it is only a summary of the blessings 
for which we should pray; and that the Scriptures 
show, and our own hearts dictate, that in our ad- 
dresses to God, it is necessary to be more full and 
particular. But this concession does not in any 
degree derogate from its excellence. As a pattern, 
it is unavoidably concise; and its design was not 
to enter into a minute detail, but to furnish us 
with hints which we might improve, with the assist- 
ance of the other parts of the word of God. Thus 
we unite the two contending opinions, which never 
would have been disjoined had it not been for igno- 
. rant zeal. The Lord’s prayer is both a form and a 
pattern. 

It is the opinion of many learned men, that this 
prayer is not an original composition, but a compila- 
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lation. They affirm that it was not dictated by our 
Saviour in the exercise of his own wisdom, and that 
he only displayed judgment in selecting it from the 
prayers which were then current among the Jews. 
Accordingly, quotations have been given from their 
different books, in which we find the same or nearly 
the same expressions, which are here brought togeth- 
er.* It has been said, that it is contrary to all probabil- 
ity, that such a correspondence of words and phrases 
should have happened by chance; and hence that 
either of these suppositions must be made, that the 
Jews have transferred those things from the gospel to 
the use of the Synagogue, or that Christ borrowed 
them from the Jews, and consecrated them for the use 
of his disciples. Either supposition, it is added, will 
redound to the honour of our Saviour. If the Jews, 
the avowed enemies of the Gospel, have adopted this 
prayer from it, they show their high opinion of its 
wisdom and piety, which has led them to receive it 
into their liturgy, notwithstanding their violent preju- 
dices against its Author. But it is incredible that they 
would have yielded so far, and it is more reasonable 
to believe that our Lord, in accommodation to thein, 
converted to his own purpose these scattered frag- 
ments of devotion, these golden remains of ancient 
piety. There is one point, however, which it is ne- 
cessary previously to ascertain, whether the books in 
which the component parts of this prayer are found, 
are more ancient than the days of our Saviour. If, as 
I presume, they are all of a posterior date, the idea 
that our Saviour borrowed from the Jews, rests on 
slender grounds, as we have no certainty that the ex- 
pressions which we now find in their books were then 
known to them. In estimating probabilities, men are 
often influenced by prior associations which have a 
powerful effect upon their judgment; and hence what 
seems probable to one person, may appear in a differ- 
ent light to another. I confess that I cannot reconcile 
the supposition, that our Lord was indebted to any 
human help in instructing his disciples, with the idea 
which I entertain of the dignity of his character, as 
the great Prophet, whose doctrine was from heaven, 
and not from men; and nothing shculd induce me to 
assent to it, but evidence much stronger than has yet 
been produced. In this as in similar cases, the claim 
of originality should be decided by the question of 
priority. We know when our Lord delivered this pray- 


‘er to his disciples ; but we have no certain information 


respecting the time when the corresponding expres- 
sions were adopted by the Jews. It is a conjecture of 
a learned man, that they came into use among them, 
by means of such of the Judaizing Christians as 
apostatized, who having been taught this prayer, com- 
municated it to their brethren. As it contains no re+ 
ference to Jesus as the Messiah, and there is no part 
of it which does not accord with their own Scriptures, 
as understood by themselves, it would the more readi- 
ly meet with a favourable reception... If it should still 
seem. incredible, that the Jews should have ever been 
persuaded to give the sanction of their approbation to 
any thing, of which a person so obnoxious as Jesus of 
Nazareth was the Author, I would remind you that 
the case is not without a parallel], for never was man 
more hated by Papists than Calvin, and the object of 
more violent abuse, and yet itis known that some of 
their writers have made free use of his works in the 
composition of their own. 

The Lord’s prayer consists of three parts,—an ad- 
dress to Gad in the character of our Father, a number 
of petitions, and a doxology. I intend to give you a 
short commentary upon it in the subsequent part of | 
this lecture. 

Our Saviour directs us to begin with addressing 


* Vide Witsii Exercit, in Orat. Dom. vi. § 32-38. 
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God in the character of our Father: ‘Our Father 
which art in heaven.” Now, God may be called our 
Father on two accounts ; first, because he is the Author 
of our being; and, secondly, because by his grace he 
has adopted us into his family. In the first respect, 
he is the Father of the whole human race; and hence 
the Prophet asks, ‘* Have we not all one Father, and 
hath not God created us?”’* Creation and generation 
are indeed two things totally different, and it is upon 
the latter that the paternal relation is founded; but 
they agree in the general idea of the communication 
of life, and hence God is called our Father, although 
he did not beget, but created us. In the second respect, 
he is the Father of believers alone, or of those who 
have been made his children by faith in Christ Jesus ; 
and it is primarily, although not exclusively, in this re- 
lation that we should contemplate him when we offer 
up our prayers. His greatness would overawe us, and 
the reflection that he gave us existence, would not re- 
lieve us from our fears, conscious as we are that we 
have been ungrateful for the gift, and have degraded 
our nature, which was originally adorned with his 
image; but the grace, and condescension, and tender 
pity, which the new character of Father implies, in- 
spire us with hope, and embolden us to approach to 
his throne, and to present our requests.—T'he words, 
‘Tn heaven,” do not refer to the local residence of the 
Deity. If he were in heaven as created beings are in 
a place, the heavens would be greater in extent than 
he, and consequently he would be limited. Against 
the mistake into which the sound of the words might 
lead an ignorant person, it is not necessary to put 
those on their guard who have read in the Scriptures 
the sublime descriptions of the immensity of the Di- 
vine essence ; and.all that is incumbent upon us is, to 
inquire for what reason the infinite Creator is repre- 
sented as in heaven. ‘The common answer is the just 
one; that, as there must be a region of the universe 
in which he confers their full reward upon his holy 
creatures, he is said to be in it, because he there gives 
the highest manifestations of his goodness and glory. 
As itis a natural thought that this place is elevated 
above this terrestrial and the visible creation, we point 
upwards when we are speaking of the habitation of 
the Divinity, as our Saviour lifted, up his eyes when 
he prayed, acting on that occasion under the influence 
of the ideas and feelings of a man.—This preliminary 
address is an appropriate introduction to the prayer 
which follows; for the contemplation of God as our 
Father, will give us an interest in his glory, which is 
the subject of the first petition, and will encourage us 
to ask the blessings which are mentioned in the other 
petitions. 

The first petition is, ** Hallowed,” or sanctified, 
“be thy name;” in which the meaning of the two 
words, name and sanctify, must be ascertained. A 
name properly signifies the discriminative appellation 
of an individual; and in this sense our Father in 
heaven has different names, as Jehovah, God, Lord, 
&c. But the term is used in other significations, 
and particularly, I apprehend, denotes on some oc- 
easions God himself. As the Jews were wont to 
call him the Name of the heavens, and the Name, 
absolutely ; so, when the Scripture calls us to give 
thanks to his name, it evidently calls us to give 
thanks to himself. In the present case, it is fre- 
quently explained to be, every thing whereby God 
makes himself known; but then the prayer, that every 
thing whereby he makes himself known may be sanc- 
tified or glorified, is not very intelligible. I think it 
therefore preferable, to consider the name of God in 
this place as signifying God himself, the idea of his 
being manifested to his creatures being necessarily 
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implied in the petition. The word éyieéw, signifies 
to make holy; but this cannot be its.meaning here; 
for we should either utter words to which we attached 
no idea, or express a sentiment full of impiety and 
blasphemy, if we prayed that God might be made 
holy. ‘A jiaéew, signifies also to separate from a com- 
mon to a peciliar use, and hence, also, to treat any 
thing with reverence as sacred. Now, as a person 
who is honoured is distinguished or separated from 
other persons, is the object of respect and homage, to 
sanctify, comes to be equivalent to glorify. The true 
sense, therefore, of the petition before us is, let God 
be glorified. The two words evidently convey the 
same meaning in the following passage: “I will be 
sanctified in them that come nigh me, and before all 
the people I will be glorified.”* ‘lhe petition, there- 
fore, may be understood as a prayer that God would 
glorify himself, and that he would enable us and oth- 
ers to glorify him. 

God has already glorified himself in the works of 
creation; and he continues to glorify himself in his 
dispensations of providence and grace. He glorifies 
himself when he performs such works as afford bright 
and impressive manifestations of his power, wisdom, 
goodness, justice, and holiness. To mention only one 
instance,—he is said to honour himself by executing 
vengeance upon sinners, whose daring crimes seemed 
to call for his interposition. 'The words lately quoted 
were spoken immediately after the death of Nadab and 
Abihu, who were destroyed by lightning from the ora- 
cle, because, in a state of intoxication as it would seem, 
they had offered strange fire inthe sanctuary. In refer- 
ence to the doom of Pharoah and his army, who were 
drowned in the Red Sea, he said, ‘I will get me hon- 
our upon Pharoah, and upon all his host, upon his cha- 
riots, and upon his horsemen.”{ We therefore, pray 
that God would give such manifestations of his glory 
in the course of events, as shall make man know that 
‘** he whose name alone is JeHovan, is the Most High 
God over all the earth.” Der ys 

If it is our duty to pray that God would glorify him- 
self, it is undoubtedly incumbent upon us to pray also 
that we may be disposed and enabled to coneur in this 
design, which is the ultimate end of our creation and 
redemption. We hallow his name, when we observe, 
and admire, and acknowledge the displays of his per- 
fections in nature, and providence, and grace ; when we 
elevate our minds and hearts to him, as the greatest, 
the holiest, the wisest, the best of.all beings ; when we 
worship him according to his own institution; when 
we speak to the honour of his character and dispen- 
sations, and vindicate them from the accusations of 
impiety, and when we cheerfully obey the precepts 
which prescribe the objects and the extent of our 
duty. ‘*Herein is my Father glorified, that ye bear 
much fruit.” The Greek commentator Theophylact, 
thus briefly explains the petition: ‘* Let thy name be 
sanctified ; that is, make us holy, that thou mayest be 
glorified on our account. For as God is blasphemed, 
so he is sanctified, on my account; that is, is glorified 
as holy.” 


**Thy kingdom come.’? God, who is the Creator, 


is also the Lord of the universe, and his kingdom of — 


providence rules over all, and admits of no increase of 
power and dominion. The petition has no reference 
to it, because it would be absurd to pray that that may 
come, which is come already. But there isa kingdom 
which was announced in the Old Testament as future, 
and concerning which we have the following prophecy 
of Daniel: ‘In the days of these kings,” that is, be- 
fore the four great monarchies were ended, “ the God 
of heaven shall set up a kingdom, which shall never be 
destroyed: and the kingdom shall not be left to other 
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people, but it shall break in pieces and consume all 
these kingdoms, and it shall stand for ever.”* In the 
New Testament it is called the kingdom of heaven, and 
the kingdom of God; and this name is given to the 
dispensation of grace under the Messiah, which is car- 
ried on by the gospel and the institutions of our Sa- 
viour, and by the operations of the Holy Ghost. It 
alsois already come. It commenced on the day of Pen- 
tecost, and has continued, amidst various vicissitudes, 
' to the present hour; but, in its most prosperous state, 
it never was established except overa small portion of 
the earth. Besides, almost from the beginning, its 
strength has been impaired by internal divisions, and its 
glory obscured by manifold corruptions; and in not a 
few places it subsists only in name, and what is called 
the kingdom of Christ, should rather be considered as 
a province of the kingdom of darkness. 

At the time when our Lord taught this prayer to his 
disciples, their notions of his kingdom were very im- 
perfect; but he called upon them to pray for the pro- 
pagation of his religion in the world, the conversion of 
Jews and Gentiles, and the universal reign of righteous- 
ness and truth. There are still valid reasons for con- 
tinuing to present this petition. We do not yet see 
all things put under Christ. A great part of the world 
is subject to the dominion of his adversary, whom he 
was manifested to destroy. Heathenism spreads its 
deepest shades over many a wide and populous region; 
Mahometanism tramples on the cross in countries 
where his religion once flourished ; Popery has degrad- 
ed it into a profligate and contemptible superstition ; 
and among those who profess a purer faith, there are 
comparatively few who honour him with the hom- 
age of their hearts. Ought we not, then, to pray that 
his kingdom may come? We are authorized by pro- 
phecy to look for a more glorious dispensation, when 
*‘the Spirit shall be poured out from on high, and the 
wilderness and the solitary place shall be glad, and the 
desert shall rejoice and blossom as the rose;”’ for a 
time *‘ when the knowledge of the Lord shall cover the 
earth as the waters cover the sea.”’ As the bold and mag- 
nificent language of prophecy may require a cautious 
and sober interpretation, it is uncertain whether the true 
religion will ever be strictly universal ; and some ob- 
scure hints render it doubtful: but if the whole human 
race should, at a future period, be the faithful subjects 
of Christ, it would then be their duty, not to pray for the 
coming of his kingdom, but to rejoice because it had 
come. It should be remembered, that the event to 
which we should look forward, is not the general preval- 
ence of a profession of his religion, but a cordial accept- 
ance of it, accompanied with subjection to his laws and 


institutions ; and consequently, that we ought to pray: 


for the exertion of Divine power, by which only this 
great spiritual revolution will be effected. The king- 
dom of God comes when it is established in the heart. 

Some have understood the kingdom to mean the sec- 
ond coming of Christ. ‘* He who kas a bold or assured 
conscience,’”’ says Theophylact, * will wish the resur- 
rection and judgment tocome.”’ It is the character of 
believers, that they are looking for and hastening to the 
coming of the Lord; and when their faith is strong, 
they will say with the beloved disciple, ‘‘ Even so, 
come, Lord Jesus.’”’ I presume, however, that we have 
given the true sense of the petition, when we have ex- 
plained it as a prayer for the enlargement and prosperi- 
ty of the Church. 

The 
nected with the coming of the kingdom of God ; for when 


the gospel, by which it is advanced, is accompanied 


with Divine power, men are disposed and enabled to do 
the will of God. ‘* Thy will be done on earth asit isin 
heaven.” Divines speak of the secret and the revealed 
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etition which is next in order, is closely con- 
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will of God; but with the former we have nothing to 
do, and this petition respects the latter alone. Itis his 
will made known to us as the rule of our conduct, by 
positive precepts, and by the dispensations of Provi- 
dence. It is the duty of every man to submit to the 
appointments of heaven, to bear trials without murmur- 
ing, to be content with his condition ; it is his duty to 
pay a sacred regard to all the commands of his Maker, 
and to perform with fidelity the various offices of piety, 
justice, and charity. There are several important ideas 


| suggested by this petition :—that the will of God is the 


reason of obedience, or the foundation of morality ; that 
it is a law to all men without exception ; that it should 
be carefully studied by us, and kept constantly in view 
as the standard of our actions; that it is only by Divine 
assistance that we shall be enabled to obey it; and, 
that we should pray for grace to others as well as our- 
selves. ‘The notion, that men possess a natural power 
to obey, as Pelagians affirm, or that they have all re- 
ceived sufficient grace, is contradictory to this petition, 
which manifestly supposes that we have no such power, 
and must therefore ask it from God. 

In presenting this petition, we are directed to have 
in our eye the example of obedience exhibited by the 
inhabitants of heaven, or the angels of God, concerning 
whom itis said, that ‘they do his commandments, 
hearkening to the voice of his word.”** We cannot, 
indeed, hope to attain to equal perfection, but it should 
be our constant aim,. and every endeavour should be 
used to make the nearest approach to it. The utmost 
which we can hope in the present state, is the perfec- 
tion of sincerity, consisting in integrity of heart, and 
leading us to esteem the Divine precepts concerning 
all things to be right. If we are sincere, our obedience 
will resemble that of the angels in promptitude and 
cheerfulness. Not hesitating from fear of the conse- 
quences, nor retarded by the love of ease, and the inter- 
ference of other demands, we will immediately and will- 
ingly comply with the calls of duty, like those blessed 
spirits, who, as soon as the command is given, fly, 
like the lightning, from heaven to earth, to execute his 
orders. 

The next petition respects our temporal affairs: 
‘Give us this day our dai!y bread.” he word trans- 
lated bread, is used both in Greek and in Hebrew, in 
its proper signification; but itis also put, by a figure, 
for the whole of our temporal provision,. because bread 
is called in Scripture the staff of life, and among the 
eastern nations was a principal article of food. It is 
altogether fanciful to say,—what you have no doubt 
heard,—that the people of God should be content if 
they have only bread and water, because these only 
are contained in the promise, ‘* His bread shall be giv- 
en him, his water shall be sure.”t Undoubtedly, they 
should be pleased with the scantiest portion which may 
be assigned to them ; but they have better reasons for con- 
tentment than this or any similar promise. The inter- 
pretation may be called pious; but it is entitled to no 
other praise, and betrays ignorance of the rules accord- 
ing to which Scripture should be explained. Bread 
stands as a part for the whole, and denotes all the ne- 
cessaries of life; and our Church gives a more rational 
view of the petition, when it represents it as teaching 
us, to ask not a bare subsistence, but “a competent 
portion.” : 

The true sense of the word translated daily, it is 
more difficult to settle. The Greek term is extouctec, 
concerning which Origen observes, that it was not used 
by either the learned or the vulgar, and seems to have 
been formed by the Evangelists. here is, therefore, 
no resource left but etymology, which has guided 
Jerome in his translation, who calls it in Matthew ~ 
super-substantialis, but in Luke quotidianus. Now, 
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super-substantialis is a very literal version of exmuctc, 
which is compounded of «7, upon, and oeia, essence or 
substance. But such versions are the result of ignor- 
ance, and prove that the translator understands only the 
component parts of a word, but not the word itself. 
Super-substantialis is as unintelligible as eriusiec, al- 
though it has been supposed to mean the bread of the 
Eucharist, a supposition utterly absurd. Some have 
thought that it is derived from the verb ers, signifies 
to remain, to be afler ; and that apres erwuoiws is our fu- 
ture bread, the bread of to-morrow. But the petition 
thus understood would sound harshly, “ Give us this 
day,”’ or, as in Luke, ‘* Give us day by-day the bread 
of the next day ;’’ and seems not to be consistent with 
trust in God, and with our Saviour’s exhortation not to 
take thought for the morrow. ‘he word is not so ex- 
plained by any of the ancients ; and this sense is reject- 
ed by Origen who mentions it only as a sense which 
might occur to some of his readers. Apros exscuzias is 
explained by Chrysostom and others, who were the 
most competent judges, to be bread which passes into 
the essence or substance of our bodies, bread which is suffi- 
cient for the preservation of our bodily substance ; and 
they understand by it, not the luxuries and superfluities 
of life, but those things which are necessary for its 
support.* 

We are forbidden to seek high things, and if we are 
duly influenced by the glorious discoveries of the Gos- 
pel, we will feel a great degree of indifference to the 
enjoyments and splendours of the world. But daily 
bread is not to be confined to those things which are 
usually called the necessaries of life. Even the phrase, 
the necessaries of life, does not convey a definite idea, 
as the circumstances of individuals are so much diver- 
sified, and what is sufficient for one would be totally 
inadequate to the wants of another. God, who has 
placed man in different situations, has himself rendered 
a larger share of worldly good things necessary to 
a man of rank, for example, than to an obscure person, 
to the father of a numerous family than to him who is 
childless. Our Saviour has in his wisdom employed a 
general expression, which admits of considerable lati- 
tude of application, and authorises us to pray for suffi- 
cient bread, fora competent portion, for al] that our sta- 
tion requires. The prayer of Agur will serve as a mo- 
del, and will show us, that, although we should not pre- 
sume to dictate to God, yet there are two extremes from 
which we may pray to be preserved, as there is danger 
to be apprehended from both. ‘Two things have I 
required of thee; deny me them not before I die: Re- 
move far from me vanity and lies; give me neither 
poverty nor riches; feed me with food convenient for 
me: lest I be full and deny thee, and say, who is the 
Lord ? or lest I be poor, and steal, and take the name 
of my God in vain.’’t 

It is almost unnecessary to add, that this prayer does 
not supersede the-use of means; for it is only in con- 
forming to the established order of providence, that we 
ought toexpect it to be answered. ‘The prayer imports 
that our temporal blessings come from God, in what- 
ever channel they may be communicated ; that without 
his blessing our industry and foresight will prove una- 
vailing; and our dependence upon him is constant: 
and hence we are directed to present this petition, not 
at distant intervals, but from day to day. Even the 
rich man who thinks that he has goods laid up for many 
years, should ask his daily bread from God; for when 
it is in his hand, providence could snatch it from him, 
and scatter in an hour his wealth to the winds, 

In the next petition we pray for the remission of 
sin: ‘And forgive us our debts as we forgive our 
debtors.’’ Our debts are our sins, and accordingly the 
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latter word is used when the prayer is repeated in Luke. 
They are called our debts, because they formaily con- 
sist in the non-payment of the obedience which we 
owed to God, or as some think, because the sinner has 
a debt of punishment to pay to divine justice. If our 
debts are our offences against God, it follows that our 
debtors are not those who owe us money, but those 
who have injured us in word and deed, and from whom 
we might think ourselves entitled to demand satisfac- 
tion. 

It is unnecessary to inquire what is implied in the 


forgiving of our debts, as this important subject was— 


explained in its proper place; and remission is well 
known to consist in our absolution from the sentence 
of condemnation pronounced upon us for our sins. 
Nor is there any occasion at present for showing that 
God alone can forgive sin, and that although no men- 
tion is made of the atonement of Christ, it must be 
understood to be referred to; agreeably to the uniform 
doctrine of Scripture, that it is solely for his sake that 
God bestows this blessing upon us. Waiving these 
points as not now demanding our attention, let us con- 
sider the subjoined condition or qualification, as it 
seems to be, with which our Lord has connected this 
petition: ** As we forgive our debtors.” And certainly 
no small difficulty here presents itself to those who 
hold the doctrine of justification by grace without any 
conditions. It does not appear easy to reconcile with 
that doctrine, this petition as expressed in Matthew, 
and still more strongly in Luke: * For we also for- 
give every one that is indebted to us.” Various at- 
tempts have been made to point out their harmony ; 
but some of them have not been successful. 

It has been said that our forgiving others is an evi- 
dence of the grace of God towards us, from which it 
appears, that we are not given up to our sinful affec- 
tions, and his Spirit has not utterly departed from us, 
and that hence we may hope for new displays of his 
grace. It has also been said that our forgiving others 
must precede the sense of our own forgiveness, and 
that we cannot expect to experience joy and peace, if 
we do not exercise charity towards our brethren. But 
this reasoning shifts the state of the question, and sup- 
poses the person in whom this qualification is required, 
to have been already forgiven. It isa better solution 
of the difficulty, to represent the petition as con- 
taining an argument from the less to the greater, which 
may be thus stated :—‘ Our Father in heaven, 1f we 
whose goodness is so limited are so affected towards 
others as not unwillingly to pardon their offences, 
with how much confidence can we ask the same thing 
to ourselves from thee, whose benignity has neither 
measure nor bounds!’ Our Lord reasons in a similar 
manner: ‘If ye then, being evil, know how to give 
good gifts unto your children; how much more shall 
your heavenly Father give the Holy Spirit to them 
that ask him ?’’* 

I have long thought that the difficulty eo es more 
satisfactorily removed in a different way. There are 
two kinds of pardon,—legal pardon, and fatherly par- 


don; of which the one consists in the repeal of the — 


curse of the law, or the sentence of condemnation ; 


and the other, in the removal of the chastisements to ~ 
which the children of God are subjected for their 


offences. The first is obtained by faith alone, without 
works, but the second is suspended upon conditions, 
—repentance, confession, prayer, and the performance 
of duty. Our Lord taught this prayer to his disciples, 
who were already in a state of grace; and it begins 
with an address to God as our Father, which supposes 
us to stand in the relation of children to him. It is 
the prayer of a believer, who, having been freely for- 
given when he was justified, has still to ask the par- 
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don of his daily offences. Now, that he may recover 
a comfortable sense of thelove of God, and again 
enjoy the light of his countenance, it is necessary that 
he should be in a proper disposition of mind, and 
particularly that he should be in a state of charity to- 
wards his brethren of mankind, and especially towards 
those who have offended him. ‘If ye forgive men 
their trespasses, your heavenly Father will also forgive 
you. But if ye forgive not men their trespasses, 
neither will your Father forgive your trespasses.”* 
By subjoining this qualification to the petition, our 
Lord reminds his disciples of the necessity of being 
placable and merciful, and encourages them, when they 
are conscious of this temper, to expect mercy from 
God. The petition points out the order, according to 
which God dispenses favours to his people. He will 
withdraw his chastening hand when they return to a 
sense of their duty, When they forgive others, he 
will forgive them. 

If we take this view of the subject, the difficulty is 
removed. It is not the condition of their original par- 
don which is prescribed, but of the forgiveness of 
their subsequent failings and imperfections. 

We cannot pray in sincerity for the pardon of sin, 
without feeling an abhorrence of it, and forming a 
resolution henceforth to renounce it. Our Saviour has 
therefore taught us to say in the next place, ‘* And lead 
us not into temptation, but deliver us from evil.” 
Temptation significs any thing which entices us to 
sin. It would be foreign to our present design, to in- 
quire what are the various sources of temptation; but 
it is necessary to ascertain what is implied in not lead- 
ing us into it. The expression has rather a strange 
sound, as it occurs in an address to God, and it seems 
to import that God might be actively concerned in 
tempting us, in direct contradiction to the following 
words: ** Let no man say when he is tempted, I am 
tempted of God; for God cannot be tempted with evil, 
neither tempteth he any man.’’t It is certain that 
God may give permission to wicked spirits and bad 
men to tempt us, for there is no doubt that he could 
restrain them; that, in the course of his providence, 
he may place us in circumstances which have a ten- 
dency to stimulate our corrupt desires and passions; 
and that he may leave us to act according to the in- 
clinations of our hearts. Thus far we may conceive 
him to lead us into temptation; but to suppose him to 
exert any direct influence to excite us to comply with 
it, would be to represent him as the author of sin. The 
words before us, and all similar expressions, ought to 
be explained consistently with the perfect purity of 
the Divine nature; and we should avoid all those 
metaphysical speculations concerning the agency of 
God in the actions of his creatures, which bewilder 
the mind, and lead us so far, that we can only escape 
the impious conclusion by retracting our own reason- 
ings, and resting, where we should have always rested, 
in the incontrovertible truth, that ** God is light, and 
in him there is no darkness at all.” This petition, 
then, is expressive of two things; first, of a request, 
founded on an humble sense of our weakness and 
liability to err, that God would keep temptation at a 
distance from us; and, secondly, of a request that, if 
for wise reasons he shall be pleased to expose us to it, 
he would assist and strengthen us in the evil hour.. It 
is a direct acknowledgment of our inability to preserve 
ourselves. Accordingly, we are directed farther to say, 
* Deliver us from evil ;” signifying, that our own 
wisdom and resolution are insufficient, and that our 
only resource is the power of God. Evil is generally 
understood to be sin; butin the original, the article 
is prefixed to it—puox: nus aro rou movmpou; which may 
be translated, from the evil one. It was generally so 
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explained by the Fathers. The character of the evil 
one is justly given to the apostate spirit who was the 
first transgressor, and is continually soliciting others 
to transgress ; and the description of him “ asa roaring 
lion, that goes about seeking whom he may devour,”’* 
shows the danger which we have reason to dread from 
him, and the urgent necessity of prayer that we may 
be preserved from his power. When Christians are 
exhorted to put on the whole armour of God,—the 
breastplate of righteousness, the helmet of salvation, 
the shield of faith, and the sword of the Spirit,—it is 
added, ‘‘ praying always with all prayer and supplica- 
tion in the Spirit, and watching thereunto with all 
perseverance.”’+ 

The prayer is concluded with this doxology: ‘ For 
thine is the kingdom, and the power, and the glory 
for ever. Amen.’’ It may be considered, not only as 
an ascription of praise to God, but as containing rea- 
sons or motives to encourage us to offer up the pre- 
ceding petitions. The kingdom belongs to God; who 
is the Sovereign of the universe, and, having all things 
at his disposal, can bestow the blessings which we ask. 
The power belongs to him; and therefore no obstacle 
can prevent the accomplishment of his gracious de- 
signs. The glory belongs to him; and therefore we 
infer that he will grant our requests, because in the 
dispensations of his providence and grace his name 
will be glorified. "To the whole prayer, the Hebrew 
word ** Amen” is subjoined, which, in this connexion, 
is expressive of our desire, and of our confidence that 
we shall be heard. 

It is proper to observe, that the genuineness of the 
doxology has been called in question by many learned 
men, and that it is supposed to be an interpolation trans- 
ferred into the text from the ancient liturgies, in which 
it was used after the prayer was recited. It is remark- 
ed, that it is wanting in Luke, where this prayer is 
repeated, only with some unimportant alterations; but 
if the doxology is interpolated in Matthew, it is not 
easy to conceive why it has been left out in Luke, as 
it would have been as easy to introduce it in the one 
place as in the other. Its presence in the former Gos- 
pel, and its absence in the latter, seem rather to prove 
it to be genuine. It is not found in many manuscripts, 
in the writings of some of the Greek Fathers even 
when they professedly explain the Lord’s Prayer, in 
several ancient versions, and in the Fathers of the 
Latin Church. On the other hand, there are several 
ancient versions in which itis found, and Greek and 
Latin writers by whom it is quoted and commented 
upon; and it is asserted also, that it appears in many 


‘manuscripts some of which are of high antiquity. 


Griesbach has ejected it from the text; but, although 
his authority is great, the discussions of some learned 
men have made some abatement from it, and shown us 
that we ought not implicitly to bow to his decisions. 
I do not pretend to determine a question, with respect 
to which the most eminent critics are divided in senti- 
ment. 

In this formulary, we have all the constituent parts 
of prayer. It begins and ends with adoration and 
thanksgiving; and it contains petitions for temporal 
and spiritual blessings, some of which obviously im- 
ply confession of our sinfulness and weakness. It is 
an admirable guide to us in our devotions ; and pray- 
ers conformable to this pattern are acceptable to God, 
when they flow froma heart purified by faith. It is 
entitled to the highest respect, as a form to be occa- 
sionally used in public and private; and to lay piety 
out of the question, we could not say much for the 
modesty of the man who should presume to think 
that any prayer which he could compose would be bet- 
ter. Our Directory for Public Worship says, “ Be- 
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cause the prayer which Christ taught his disciples is 
not only a pattern of prayer, but itself a most compre- 
hensive prayer, we recommend it also to be used in 
the prayers of the church. 


—— 


LECTURE XCVI. 


ON THE CHURCH. 


Different Meanings of the Term, Church.—Import of the Dis- 
tinctions into the Visible and Invisible, Militant and Tri- 
umphant Church.—The Design of the Church.—The Quali- 
fication of its Members ; Baptism, Knowledge, Faith, and 
a Credible Profession—The Unity, Universality, Perpetu- 
ity, and Infallibility of the True Church. 


Tuer design of God in the various dispensations 
of religion, has been to establish and uphold a socie- 
ty of a singular eharacter, separated from the world, 
dedicated to his service, and distinguished by the 
high privileges conferred upon the members. As 
this society is the object of his special care, and it is 
in it that revelation is preserved, the ordinances of the 
true religion are administered, and the blessings of sal- 
vation are enjoyed, it is entitled to particular attention. 

The name by which it is known among us is the 
Church, and this term is used as equivalent to the 
Hebrew word op; and the Greek word exxayoiz, As 
Smp signifies a congregation, or a number of persons 
gathered together, so this is the import of sxanor, 
which denoted, among the Greeks, an assembly of the 
people convoked by lawful authority. Accordingly, 
the former word is frequently translated by the Jatter 
in the Septuagint, and occurs likewise as its substitute 
in the New Testament. In the fortieth psalm, the 
Messiah says, “I have declared thy righteousness in 
the great congregation ;”— 2 )mp2—and the passage 
is thus quoted in the Epistle to the Hebrews, Ev seco 
exxanoize yuviow ce, ** In the midst of the church I will 
sing praise to thee.”* The Septuagint here employs 
the word cuvazpwyn.f ’ 

The word exdyca bears a variety of senses, which 
either are found in Scripture, or have been since at- 
tached to it in the common language of Christians. 
It is not certain that it any where signifies, in the New 
Testament, the place of meeting for the worship of 
God, (see 1 Cor. xi. 22.) although it very early re- 
ceived this meaning by metonymy, according to which 
the thing containing is called by the name of that 
which it contains; and, in imitation of the ancients, 
we give the designation of churches to those houses 
in which Christians hold their religious assemblies. 
As it would serve no purpose to inquire whether there 
were any houses so denominated in the days of the 
Apostles, 1 proceed to observe, that the church some- 
times denotes a single family, or rather a few individ- 
uals associated together in observing the institutions 
of the Gospel. ‘This appears from such passages as 
the following: ‘*Greet the church that is in the house 
of Aquila and Priscilla.” ‘* Salute the church which 
is in the house of Nymphas.’’{ It is highly probable 
that those churches consisted, not only of the children 
and servants belonging to the persons named, but of 
others, who, professing the faith, repaired to their 
houses at stated times to hear the word, and to unite 
in the exercises of prayer and praise. There is little 
reason to think that the primitive disciples had any 
other houses in which they might hold their conventi- 
cles, as they were an infant sect, and were surrounded 
with enemies, whose notice it would have been impru- 
dent to attract by a public display. However few in 
number, they were encouraged to meet by the gracious 
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promise of our Saviour, that ‘‘ where two or three are 
met together in his name, he is in the midst of them.” 

Again, The Church signifies all the Christians in 
a particular city, whether they assembled for religious 
offices in one place, or in several places. ‘This is 
plain from the following words: ** Now there was in 
the church that was at Antioch certain prophets and 
teachers.”’** All the disciples in that celebrated city 
were accounted one church; while it is beyond doubt 
that they were too many to form only one congrega- 
tion. On this subject, indeed, there has been a di- 
versity of opinion; and, in particular, Independents, 
have discovered an anxious wish to prove the nega- 
tive, because the fact which I am stating, is at vari- 
ance with their notions of the constitution of a church. 
But let us attend to the language in which the sacred 
historian speaks of the success of the Gospel among 
its inhabitants: ‘ And the hand of the Lord was with 
them; and a great number believed, and turned to the 
Lord.” ‘And it came to pass, that a whole year 
Saul and Barnabas assembled themselves with the 
eburch, and taught much people; and the disciples 
were first called Christians at Antioch.”’+ When we 
consider that there were many converts before the ar- 
rival of Barnabas and Saul, and that they had labour- 
ed with suecess fora whole year prior to the time 


when the church is spoken of as one, it must be strong. 


prejudice which leads any person to deny that the 
word is used as a general term comprehending several 


congregations; for itis altogether incredible that the 


disciples would have been called “a great number,” 
and **much people,” if they could have been con- 
vened in one house, and for the reason given above, 
probably a private house. In the same sense the word 
is used in reference to Jerusalem, al] the disciples in 
which are repeatedly represented as one church.{ But 
that there were more assemblies than one in that city 
is evident, not only from the number of converts speci- 


-fied in the Acts, many of whom might be strangers, 


who afterwards removed to different places; but from 
the fact that the Apostles continued a long time in it 
after the day of Pentecost, not surely to minister to a 
single society of believers; and that the poor were so 
numerous, that not one deacon, but seven, were ap- 
pointed to take care of them. I have dwelt rather 
long upon this point; but as this application of the 
term has been contested, some discussion was neces- 
sary, and I have thus been led to anticipate an argu- 


ment which will again be brought forward in favour: 


of the form of church-govyernment which we have 
adopted. 

There is another sense of the term which is now 
common, but of which I do not find any example in 
the New Testament, namely, when it is employed to 
denote the inhabitants of a whole country united in 
the same religious profession. ‘There we read of the 
churches of Judea, the churches of Galatia, the 
churches of Macedonia, the churches of Asia. We, 
in this country, speak of the Church of Seotland, the 
Church of England, the Church of Holland, &c. 
This phraseology has arisen from the connexion of 
the church with the state, in consequence of which, 


Christianity, or rather a particular modification of | 


Christianity, is established by law in a particular 
country, and all the inhabitants are required to adopt 
it in that form, unless a toleration be granted to dis- 


senters to worship God according to the dictates of 


their consciences. This has originated in an attempt 
to make Christianity a national affair, and to render 
the church commensurate with the territory over which 
the power of the civil government extends. It would 
lead us away from our present design, to enter upon 
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the question concerning the lawfulness of civil estab- 
lishments of religion. In general, we may say, that, 
so far as they blend together secular and spiritual 
things, interfere with religious liberty, and consider 
men as Christians, merely because they are subjects 
of the state, they are unscriptural, and must prove the 
source of manifold and grievous corruptions. 

Farther, The word has been supposed to denote, not 
a whole religious society, but only the office-bearers in 
it.. It has ‘been considered as bearing this sense im 
the following words: ‘¢ And if he shall neglect to hear 
thee, tell it to the church; but if he neglect to hear 
the church, let him be unto thee as a heathen man and 
a publican.”’* Itis evident that the offending brother 
is.to be brought before the church for judement; and 
if he prove refractory, to be excommunicated. . The 
power of government Presbyterians affirm, is not vested 
in the people, but in those who preside over thei; and 
consequently, if they are right, the church must here 
mean the ministers and rulers. Independents, of course, 
rejec, this interpretation; and some who differ from 
thein in their views of church government, explain the 
words in a different manner. To settle this contro- 
versy, would require a train of cireuitous reasoning, 
into which this.is not the proper time to enter. I shall 
therefore pass over this sense of the term, and pro- 
ceed to another, concerning which there is no dispute. 

I observe, in the last place, that the church signifies 
all the disciples of Christ throughout the world. 
There are many examples of this extensive meaning 
of the term: ‘*The church of God which he hath 
purchased with his own blood.” ‘+ Christ loved the 
church, and gave himself for it.” ‘The chureh of 
the living God, the aay and ground of the truth.”+ 
In these passages, the meaning of the term is more 
extensive than in any of the “former instances, and 
comprehends al] in every country, and in every age, 
who acknowledge Jesus Christ as their spiritual head. 

In speaking of the church in this general view, it is 
necessary to consider it under two aspects, and to at- 
tend to the distinction which is commonly made of it 
into visible and invisible. 

*¢ The visible church,” says our Confession of Faith, 
*‘eonsist of all those throughout the world that. pro- 
fess the true religion, together with their children; and 
is the kingdom of our Lord Jesus Christ, the house 
and family of God, out of which there is no ordinary 
possibility of salvation.’?+ [t comprehends, therefore, 
various sects, differing from each other in some parti- 
eulars, but united in acknowledging the Scriptures 
of the Old and New Testament as the rule of faith 
and practice, and observing the ordinances of the 
gospel. The Church of England ealls the visible 

church * a congregation of faithful men, in the which 
the pure word of God is preached, and the sacra- 
ments be duly ministered, according to Christ’s or- 
dinance, in all those things that. of necessity are 
requisite to the same.”|| We may acquiesce in 
both definitions; but they are general, and particu- 
larly the first, so that we may find some difficulty in 
practically applying them, to ascertain who are the 
true members of this church. Some sects we must 
exclude, because they deny the fundamental articles 
of the Christian religion, as Unitarians do; but others 
hold a mixture of truth and error, and hence it may 
not be easy to determine whether they should be ad- 
mitted for the truth or rejected for the error. Again, 
if the visible church consists of those who profess the 
true religion, and is an assembly of faithful men, it 
follows that those who do not fall under this descrip- 
tion,—men who are ignorant of the doctrines of reli- 
gion, aieregerd its ordinances, and openly popes 
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ledge of its doctrines, observe its institutions, 
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its laws,—capnot be considered as. belonging to it. 
However contradictory, therefore, may be the practice 
of the two churehes of Scotland and England, the 
creed of ueither encourages the idea of national Chris- 
tianity, or of holding every person who is born ina 
particular country. to be a member of the church, 

merely because he has been baptized by it, and is 
living within its bounds. The phrase, the visible 
church, is used very loosely by us all; but, if we 
would speak scripturally, and even rationally, we 
would not include in itthe grossly ignorant and openly 
profane, any more than heathens and Mahometans; 
for the former-are as little connected with Jesus 
Christ, even in outward. appearance, as the latter. 
We. would comprehend in the visible church none but 
those who make a credible profession of religion; that 
is, none but persons who possess a competent know-= 
ANG 
regulate their conduct by its laws. Were. this mode 

of settling its limits adopted, they would be very much 

narrowed, and a great part of what is called the Chris- 
tian world would be left without its pale. 

This church is called visible, not. only because cy 
persons who compose it are not angels or separa 
spirits, but men dwelling in mortal flesh. but es 
as a society, it falls under the cbservation: of our 
senses... The members are known; their assemblies 
are public; we. may be present in. them, and observe 
the celebration of the several parts of their worship, 
It is distingnishable, like any other society; and we 
can say. Here is the church of Christ; but there is the 
church of the Jews or of the Mahometans, Nothing 
more is necessary to discover it than the use of our 
senses. Having learned, by the perusal of the Scrip- 
tures, what are the discriminating characters of the 
church, wherever we perceive a society whose creed 
and. observances are upon the whole conformable to 
this pattern, we are authorized to say, This is the 
church, or rather, a part of the church. 

“The invisible church,” I again quote the words of 
our Confession, ** consists of the whole number of the 
elect that have been, are, or shall be gathered into one, 
under Christ the head thereof; and is the spouse, the 
hody, the fulness of him that filleth all in all.”* This 
is a definition of the chureh for which Christ gave 
himself; for he died for all who were chosen in him 
to sabratiincs but not an accurate definition of the 
invisible church as actually existing, in which not all 
the elect are comprehended, but those only who have 
believed. I consider the invisible church to be the 
congregation of those who have been called by Divine 
grace into the fellowship of the cospel, and sanctified. 
by the truth ; and they are one congregation, because, 
however distant in place and diversified in cireum- 
stances, they are united by closer bonds than those of 
external communion. ‘* By one Spirit we have all 
been baptized into one body, whether we be Jews or 
Greeks, whether we be bond or free, and have been all 
made to drink into that one Spirit..’> In the visible 
church there is a mixture of saints and sinners. as 
there is of chaff and grain ia the barn-floor, and of 
wheat and tares in the field; but this scciety is pure; 
not that the individuals w ho compose it are free from 
sin, but that they are all of one description, having 
been born from above. This is the true chureh, in 
which God dwells, and to which the promises are 
made. This is the body of Christ, to which he com- 
municates spiritual influences, that it may ** increase 
with the increase of God.” 

This church is said to he invisible, because if can- 
not be discovered by the eye. It is not separated from 
the world in respect of place, but of state. Tt lies 
hidden in the visible church, from which it cannot be 
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certainly distinguished. The qualifications of its 
members are internal; their faith and love are not the 
“objects of sense. Towards our fellow men we can 
exercise only the judgment of charity, founded on 
probable grounds; but we are liable to err, and from 
various causes may suppose saints to be hypocrites, 
and hypocrites to be saints. It is unseen by every eye 
but that which ‘searches the heart and tries the reins 
of the children of men.” ‘The Lord,” and he‘only, 
‘knows them that are his.” 

Hitherto I have spoken of the Church as subsisting 
exclusively upon earth; but there is another distinc- 
tion which relates to it, as subsisting both on earth 
and in heaven. Taken in this comprehensive sense, 
it is divided into the church militant, and the church 
triumphant. The former comprehends those who are 
engaged in the spiritual warfare, wrestling against 
principalities and powers, struggling with the flesh 
and the solicitations of the world, and, in some cases, 
resisting even unto blood in their opposition to sin. 
The latter is made up of the glorified saints, who have 
overcome by the blood of the Lamb, and the word of 
their testimony, and have obtained the crown of life 
which fades not away. Let it be observed, that these 
constitute only one church, one family in heaven and 
on earth, being subject to the same Head, animated 
by the same spirit, and, notwithstanding their dis- 
tance, holding holy communion, while they take an 
interest in one another’s joys and sorrows, and unite 
in the worship of Him who sits upon the throne, and 
of the Lamb. 

The design of the establishment of the church wil] 
be explained by the following particulars. First, It is 
appointed to be the depository of divine truth, in 
which it should be preserved, and by which it should 
be published to the world. To the Jews were com- 
mitted the oracles of God in ancient times; but the 
custody of them is now transferred to the Christian 
church. Hence it is called, in a passage formerly 
quoted, ‘ the pillar and ground of the truth.’? Second- 
ly, It is an important part of its duty, to maintain 
and observe the ordinances of Christ, that the ends 
* of their institution may be accomplished in the salva- 
tion of men, and He may receive due honour, as the 
exalted Lord to whom every knee should bow of 
things on earth. Thirdly, It is intended to be the 
asylum of sinners, who are called upon to leave the 
society of the werld, and to enter into it by faith, that 
tney may escape the destruction which is coming up- 
on the wicked. It is like the cities of refuge in the 
promised land, into which the man-slayer fled from 
the pursuit of the avenger of blood. Lastly, It is the 
nursery of the saints, in which they are trained for 
the duties of the present life and the happiness of the 
next, by spiritual instruction and watchful superin- 
tendence, by doctrine and discipline. 

From the general remarks which have been already 
made, it has appeared who are the members of the 
chureh considered both as visible and as invisible. 
With respect to the latter, it is unnecessary to say any 
thing farther, as there can be no doubt that the mem- 
bers are believers, regenerated persons, saints, since 
the Scripture says expressly, “If any man have not 
the Spirit of Christ, he is none of his.”* But con- 
cerning the qualifications of the members of the visi- 
ble church, it will be proper to enter into a more par- 
ticular discussion. 

First, An indispensable qualification of the mem- 
bers of the visible church is baptism, which has been 
called the initiatory seal of the new covenant, and is 
the rite by which our admission into the society of 
the faithful is declared. When Jesus Christ sent his 
Apostles to establish his church upon earth, he said to 
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them, “Go ye therefore and teach,” or ratner, make 
disciples of “all nations” —abitacars rayie +2 ir— 
‘baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.”* They were to be 
made disciples by baptism; not that the simple ad- 
ministration of this rite would constitute them such, 
or that it was to be administered to all who should 
come in the way of the Apostles, but that when they 
found persons who, having heard the Gospel, profes- 
sed faith in Christ, they should baptize them, and in 
this manner receive them into the number of his fol- 
lowers. As the uncircumcised were not adm'tted into 
the congregation of Israel, so the unbaptized nave no 
right to enter into the church. In this respect the two 


ordinances resemble each other, that both were insti- . 


tuted as a preliminary step to the enjoyment of the 
other privileges of the people of God. It does not 
however follow, that baptism is necessary to salva- 
tion; for we may conceive a case, and it has actually 
happened, that a man has by some means—for ex- 
ample, by the perusal of the Scriptures—been savingly 
enlightened, who, at the same time, was in such a 
situation that he could not obtain the external sign of 
the righteousness of faith. There is no doubt that 
such a man went to heaven at death, and that he was 
a member of the invisible chureh, which is united to 
its exalted Head by the Spirit; but of the visible 
church, he was not a member, because he wanted, 
yet without any fault on his part, the distinguishing 
badge of Christianity. Hence you perceive the rea- 
son that our Confession expresses itself with some 
degree of caution, when it says, that ‘out of the 
visible church there is no ordinary possibility of sal- 
vation.” ‘There is a possibility of salvation without 
its pale; but the cases are extraordinary, and such as 
those to which I have just now referred. When men 
have access to the church, they are bound by the 
highest authority to enter into its communion, and 
therefore to submit to baptism, which is the door of 
admission. If any person, knowing baptism to be an 
ordinance of Christ, should deliberately and contemp- 
tuously negleet it, he would no more be a disciple of 
Christ than a heathen or a Mahometan, and his final 
salvation would be as impossible as if he had lived 
and died in the habitual violation of any moral precept. 

The second qualification of the members of the 
church, is knowledge; for Jesus Christ does not want 
blind followers, who are attached to him merely for 
his name, or in consequence of their local situation; 
and the ignorant are utterly incapable of performing 
the duties incumbent upon the members of this spi- 
ritual society. What degree of knowledge is requi- 
site, it is not easy to determine with accuracy. Men 
differ much in education, in talents, in opportunities, 
so that it would be equally absurd to demand the same 
proficiency in all the candidates, as to insist that-they 
should be all of the same stature. But unless a per- 
son know something about his own natural character 
and state, something about the person. and office, and 
work of the Saviour, something about the promises of 
God, and the duties of a Christian, he cannot make a 
rational profession of faith, and consequently ought 
not to be admitted. 
implicit faith in the members. 


tain doctrines simply upon the authority of the church, 


but something much more mysterious, and of which 
the world never had an idea till it was revealed bythe 
Implicit faith is a belief that all the doe- — 


Schoolmen. 
trines held by the church are true, although you know 


nothing about them, and never so much as heard them — 


mentioned. It matters not to you what the church 


believes, and you need not give yourself the trouble 
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This does not mean, 
as you might suppose from the terms, a helief of cer- 
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to inquire; if you believe that all that she believes is 
agreeable to truth, you are an orthodox Christian, and 
are sure to go to heaven. In short, the Church of 
Rome ‘teaches men to believe by proxy, to have faith 
without having one idea of the objeet of faith, to assent 
toa creed of which they know as little as the inhabitants 
of Tartary. Such a faith is very suitable to a church 
which holds that ignorance is the mother of devotion; 
but would ill accord with the church of Christ, which 
proposes its creed to be-read and studied by all, in- 
vites and encourages inquiry, and demands from men 
a rational service. Those are commended wha, like 
the Bereans, search the Scriptures daily, with a view 
to ascertain whether the doctrines proposed to them 
are true; and every member .is called upon to be 
always ready to give “‘a reason of the hope which is 
in him, to any man who asks him.”’ 

The standard by which the knowledge of those who 
seek admission into the church should be tried, is the 
Scriptures. But the several churches of Christendom 
have adopted, besides the Scriptures, what have been 
called subordinate standards,—creeds, articles, and 
confessions. At first it may seem that this is an un- 
warrantable addition, and derogates from the perfection 
and permanent authority of the word of God; but their 
conduct admits of a satisfactory explanation. In the 
first place, They profess—and this is true at least of 
Protestant churches—to exhibit in their creeds only 
the doctrines of Scripture, and to exclude all human 
dogmas. But if this is a fair representation of the 
design of their creeds, it may be said that they are of 
no use, as the Scriptures contain all that they tell us. 
In answer to this objection, I observe, in the second 
place, That they are necessary for the defence of the 
truth against heresies ‘and errors. The authors of 
these profess great reverence for the Scriptures, and 
are ready at any. time to give an account of their faith 
couched in their language, while they affix to ita sense 
totally different from that which you understand it to 
convey. Hence arose the necessity of employing a 
test to ascertain their real sentiments; and such a test 
is a creed expressed in human words, which established 
usage has rendered definite and incapable of perversion. 
This is a short account of the origin of creeds; and 
those who exclaim most vehemently against them, are 
the causes of the evil of which they complain. 

When churches employ their subordinate standards 
as atest of religious sentiments, their reason is not 
that they consider them as having any authority in 
themselves, but that they appear to them to be founded 
on Scripture, and proper, therefore to be used as a 
means of discovering the real sentiments of those who 
are desirous to be received into their fellowship. . It is 
evident, however, that if the assent of private mem- 
bers is to be required to them, they ought to be very 
short and simple; and some modern creeds, however 
excellent, are too copious, and involve too many intri- 
eate points, to be fit for this purpose. 

I might add as a third qualification-of the members 
of the church, a profession of faith; for itis not the 
simple possession of knowledge which entitles any 
man to be admitted into its communion, but a declara- 
tion, explicit or implied, that he believes the doctrines 
in which he has been instructed, acknowledges Jesus 
Christ as his Saviour, submits to his authority, and is 
resolved to yield obedience to his laws and _institu- 
tions. ~This profession is made by adults at their bap- 
tism, and by those who were baptized in infancy, by 
their attendance upon the ordinances of religion, and 
by the answers returned to the questions proposed to 
them when they apply for admission to the Lord’s 
table. 3 


The last qualification which I shall mention, is a 


character which shall give credibility to this profes- 
sion. If men profess to know God, but deny him in 
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works, their conduct neutralizes their profession, and 
it is no breach of charity to consider it as insincere. 
Of faith as it exists in the heart, we can have no 
knowledge but by external signs, which are to be 
sought for in the practice; because the truths of reli- 
gion, when believed, do not remain as an intellectual 
treasure in the understanding, but exerting their power 
upon the heart, give rise to.a conduct becoming the 
gospel. Our Lord has laid down a rule to direct us 
in our private and public judements of our brethren, 
*¢ Ye shall know them by their fruits.. Do men gather 
grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles? Even so every 
good tree bringeth forth good fruit, but a corrupt tree 
bringeth forth. evil fruit.’* All Christians might 
be expected to agree, that into a society founded by 
Jesus Christ, and dedicated to his service, those 
should not be permitted to enter, who show, by their 
disregard of piety and their unholy actions, that what- 
ever they pretend, they are hostile to his religion; 
and that a.church is criminally negligent, and guilty 
of a violation of her trust, which lays open her fel- 
Jowship to the profane and worldly. The members 
of the primitive chureh are addressed as “saints,” 
and ‘¢ faithful in Christ Jesus,’? and were so called 
perhaps, because the majority were truly entitled to 
this appellation, or at least because they were saints 
in appearanee. ‘There were great irregularities in that 
church ; but these were unavoidable in a society, all 
the members of which were imperfect, and into which 
some unworthy persons had intruded under the mask 
of hypocrisy. ‘They were not however allowed, and 
discipline was employed to correct them, and to expel 
those who refused to be reformed. 

From the account which has been given of the neces- 
sary qualifications for admission into the visible chureh, 
it follows that it is not regeneration by the Spirit 
which is an indispensable pre-requisite, but the ap- 
pearance of it; and after all that can be said upon the 
subject, in this the greatest zealots for purity of com- 
munion must virtually acquiesce. It is certain, that 
God has not given the church authority to scrutinize 
the hearts of candidates, because he has not furnished 
the means. The gift of discerning spirits has long 
since ceased, and the present rulers of the church can 
judge only by profession and practice. ‘To attempt to 
penetrate into the recesses of the soul, is to erect an 
inquisitorial tribunal for the trial of men’s spiritual 
state; and as long as there are hypocrisy and self- 
deceit in the world, the sentences pronounced from it 
will be often exceedingly unjust. The Apostles ap- 
pear to have received disciples upon such a profession 
of faith as we require from our applicants; and although 
it is manifest from the New Testament, that there 
were unregenerated persons in the primitive church, 
we do not find that they thought of expelling them on 
this ground, if they were free from scandalous crimes. 
Without regeneration, however, we readily acknow- 
ledge external connexion with the visible church will 
be of no avail, “‘for-in Christ Jesus neither cireum- 
cision availeth any thing, ndr uncireumecision, but a 
new creature.’ + a : 

In the sequel of this lecture, I shall direct your at- 
tention to some general characters or properties of the 
church. 

The first is itsunity. Itis one church, and must be 
so called, whether we consider it as invisible or visi- 
ble. With regard to the former there is no doubt, as 
all its members are united to Jesus Christ, as their 
head, animated by the Spirit of holiness, and thus com-_ 
pacted into one body. ‘The unity may not be so obvi- 
ous with respect to the latter, because it is divided _ 
into different societies, not only distinct in place, but 
also disjoined by the peculiarity of their tenets and 
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usages. But the appearance of disunion will be dimin- 
ished, if we attend to what was formerly hinted, that 
although the designation of the visible church is em- 
ployed in common language with great latitude, yet 
we cannot rationally and seripturally comprehend in it 
any society, which does not profess the true religion in 
its essential parts. We thus exclude heretical sects, 
and recognize as the constituent members, those only 
who acknowledge * one Lord, one faith, one baptism, 
one God and Father of all.” These we account one 
on the ground of the fundamental points in which 
they agree, and do not consider the unity as destroyed 
by the minor point in which they disagree.. Particular 
churches would do well to look upon themselves only 
as integral parts, and not as the whole. ‘The latter 
idea is too much encouraged by the illiberal views and 
high pretensions of some parties. In certain casesit is 
avowed; and thus, while certain societies appropriate 
the name and privileges of the church, to the exclusion 
of all others, they prove themselves to be no part of it 
at all, but are self-exeommunicated, cut olf by their 
own act from all interest in the body of Christ. 

‘The secoad character of the Chureh is its universality. 
It is the catholic church; and this epithet is explained 
by the Fathers to mean that it extends throughout the 
world, reaches from one end of the earth to another, as 


a body, says ‘I'heophylaet, consisting of the churches | 


every where, having Christ as its head. It is called 
Catholic, to signify that it is not conned to a particu- 
lar country or sect, but comprehends all who profess 
the true religion, and observe the ordinances of the gos- 
pel. It is not Catholic de facto,* if we mean by this 
word universally diffused ; for we know that there are ex- 
tensive regions and populous nations in which it has not 
been established, or claims only a very few of the in- 
habitants. The whole number of nominal Christians 
amounts only toa fifth or asixth part of the human race. 
But it is Catholic de jure,t because “ the heathen have 
been given to Christ for his inheritance, and the utter- 
most parts of the earth for his possession.*’ His com- 
mission authorized the Apostles and their successors 
to preach the gospel to every creature; and the sense 
in which we understand prophecy, encourages us to 
hope that in a future age, the light of truth, like that of 
the sun, will illuminate every region; that the whole 
world will be converted into a temple, and all its inhabi- 
tants will be worshippers of the living God. ‘The 
elaims of the church of Rome to be the Catholie Church 
ate well known, and to every man who understands 
the Scriptures, they appear equally presumptuous and 
ridiculous. Their arrogantstyle is too much imitated 
by some Protestants. In the southern part of the Isl- 
and, the ery of “the Church,” * the Church,” is rais- 
ed by proud, intolerant, uncharitable men, who appro- 
priate this name to their own society, and pronounce 
all who do not submit to the government of bishops, to 
be schismatics and sectarians, who have no hope of sal- 
vation but through the uncovenanted mercy of God. 
But “ we have not so learned Christ.” We acknow]l- 
edge as a part of the church “ every congregation of 
faithful men in which the pure word of God is preached, 
and the sacraments are duly administered.” 

The third character of the church is its perpetuity. 
The declarations and promises concerning Zion, that 
God would establish it, and that it should be his rest 
for ever, are fulfilled in that society of which it was a 
ngure. We believe upon the best authority, that as the 
church has subsisted from its erection to the present 
hour, so it will continue through all subsequent ages, 
till the second coming of Christ. ‘* Upon this rock 
will I build my church, and the gates of hell shall not 
prevail against it;”+ neither death, which is daily ma- 
king havock among the members, and is probably 
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meant by the gates of Hades, nor the powers of dark« 
ness, as the words in our translation seem to import. 
In the most degenerate times God has had a seed to 
serve him, a remnant has been saved; as in the days 
of Elijah, who supposed himself to be the sole wor- 
shipper of God, while there were seven thousand in 
Israel who had not bowed the knee to the image of 
Baal. There has always, too, been a visible profession 
of Christianity ; there have been assemblies held, in 
which its forms of worship have been observed; and 


might rather have béen considered as synagogues of 
Satan, yet even during the reiga of Antichrist, it ap- 
pears that in some corner or other of Christendom, 
there were men enlightened by divine grace, who escap- 
ed the general pollution, and maintained the truth at 
the peril of their lives. : 

With the perpetuity of the church, is intimately con- 
nected the question concerning its infallibility. It is 
one of the principal points of discussion between Pro- 
testants and Papists. The latter strenuously maintain 
that the church cannot err; and appropriating this pre- 
| rogative to their own church, they call upon all men, 
under the pain of damnation, to submit to its authority. 
In setting the point to which this infallibility extends, 
they differ among themselves; but all agree that it is 
lcdged somewhere in the church, in the Pope, or in a 
general council, or in both united. The doctrine of 
Protestants is stated in our Confession of Faith, in the 
following passages. ‘ All synods or councils since 
the Apostles’ time, whether general or particular, may 
err, and many have erred.”’ * ‘The purest churches upon 
/earth are subject both to mixture and errer, and some 
_ have so degenerated as to become no churches of Christ, 
' but synagogues of Natan.”’* ‘These assertions it would 
| be easy to support, both by reasoning from Scripture, 
and by an appeal to the history of religion in the ages 
which are past. We believe that infallibility ean be 
| predicated of no assembly, however learned, of no asso- 
ciation of professed Christians, and still less of any 
individual, although dignified with the high title of the 
vicegerent of Christ. Still, there is a sense in which 
the church may be said to be infallible, and must he 
considered as such, if we hold its perpetuity. The 
true faith can never be utterly lost, because, if such a 
calamity could take place, the church would be annihil- 
ated. ‘The truth will be known and professed by some 
society or other, ereater or less, in all generations, and all 
the true members of the church are under the unerring 
guidance of the Spirit; so that, although they may mis- 
| take in some points, and be fora time seduced by temp- 

tation, they shall not totally and finally apostatize. 
This view of the matter does not in any degree favour 
| the pretensions of the Church of Rome, or secure the 
faith of one society more than that of another. It is 
applicable to no particular church, and merely affirms 
that, however widely error may be diffused, and what- 
-ever desolation persecution may work, the power of 
Jesus Christ will preserve his own religion, and raise 
up some persons to profess it. 
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ON THE CHURCH. 


True Nature of Schism.—Separation, when Jastifiable— Gow 
ernment of the Church.—Different Opinions Respecting i 
—Popish Form.—-Assumptions op ale it is, founded, Ext 
amined and Disproved.—Episcepacy.—Examination of the 
Arguments in its Favour.—Proof that Presbyters and Bish- 
ops are of the same Order. : a: 


Ir is the duty of the members of the chureh to 
dwell together as brethren in unity. Many arguments 
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are employed in Scripture to inculcate mutual love; 
but there is one derived, in particular, from the con- 
nexion which subsists between them as parts of a 
whole: ‘* God,” says Paul, ‘has tempered the human 
body together, that there should be no schism in it, 
but that the members should have the same care one 
for another. And whether one member suffer, all the 
members suffer with it; or one member be honoured, 
all the members rejoice with it. Now,” he adds, “ ye 
are the body of Christ, and members in particular ;”* 
applying this illustration to the church, and signify- 
ing that the members should sympathize with each 
other. 

Opposed to this love, which should characterize the 
disciples of Christ, is schism; an evil which is high- 
ly detrimental to the interests of religion, and of 
which it is the more necessary to take notice, because 
its true nature has been often misunderstood. 
mon language, it signifies an open division among 
Christians ; and they are called schismatics who have 
withdrawn from the communion of a church, and 
formed themselves into a separate party. Dr. Camp- 
bell, in his Preliminary Dissertations,t has explained 
the scriptural sense of the term. His view of it. 
however, is not new, but had been adopted long before 
him by many writers, who had accurately examined 
its import. The Apostle Paul uses the word to denote 
an internal division in the church, arising from aliena- 
tion of affection. Hence he says to the Corinthians, 
*¢ Now, | beseech you, brethren, by the name of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, that there be no schisms among 
you.” He addressed this earnest exhortation to them, 
not so much to prevent the evi], as to suppress it, for 
he knew that it already existed: ‘‘ When ye come to- 
gether in the church, I hear that there are schisms 
among you, and I partly believe it.’’|} As he exhorts 
them, at the same time, to be perfectly jcined together 
in the same mind, and in the same judgment, he in- 
timates that their schisms proceeded from a difference 
of sentiment; and it is certain that, if men were 
agreed in all their views, the utmost harmony would 
prevail. But, whatever is the cause, schism itself 
consists in the want of love among the members of 
the church, and may exist in full force while there is 
no visible breach in their external communion. Tf, in 
a church, there are two parties who meet in the same 
places of worship, and are subject to the same rulers, 
but, at the same time, are actuated by mutual jeal- 
ousy, and are secretly endeavouring to counteract and 
undermine each other; in that church there is a 
schism. United in their sentiments respecting articles 
of faith and modes of worship, Christians may be 
divided about matters of inferior moment, as we too 
often see the peace. of congregations disturbed, and 
hostile parties formed, about the management of their 
temporal affairs, or the election of a minister, or some 
point much more insignificant. The schism in the 
Church of Corinth originated in the preference of one 
minister to another; while one said, “Iam of Paul, 
and another, I am of Apollos, and a third, I am of 
Cephas.”’§ .In all such cases a schism exists, be- 
cause that love is wanting, without which a society of 
professed Christians is not one body, but a number of 
parts in juxta-position, or a chaos of discordant ele- 
ments. 

Let us proceed to speak of separation from.a church. 
Now the question, whether in any case it is lawful, 
relates to a particular, not to the universal church; 
for to separate from the latter would be to renounce 
Christianity, and to excommunicate ourselves from 
Jesus Christ himself. There have been individuals 
so situated, that they could not hold fellewship with 
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apy society of Christians; but they considered them- 
selves as still belonging to the true church, and were 
ready to unite themselves visibly to it as soon as they 
should enjoy an opportunity. A total separation from 
it takes place in cases of apostasy, as when a person, 
who had been baptized, becomes an Infidel, a Jew, a 
Mahometan, or a Heathen. It is, therefore, only con- 
cerning the lawfulness of separation from a particular 
church, that there is any room for discussion. I begin 
with cbserving, that no particular church has a claim, 
distinct from the truth of its principles, upon any man 
to enter into its communion, rather than into that of 
any other church which is equally pure. He may 
have been baptized by its ministers; but as the sacra- 
ments are not badges of a party, but belong to the 
whole body of Christians, he must be considered as 
having been baptized into the communion of the 
Catholic Chureh. His accession to a particular 
church, when he has arrived at the age of maturity, 
ought to be the result of a serious examination 
whether its creed accords with the infallible standard. 
When he has found such a church, he ought not to 
withdraw from it upon light grounds; and nothing is 
more unbecoming the Christian profession, than the 
conduct of those who run from one society to another, 
from restlessness of temper, or in resentment of some 
occasional offence which has arisen, not from the 
fault of the church, but from the imprudence of some 
individual. There is not, however, a greater absur- 
dity, than to suppose that, when a man has connected 
himself with a church, he should remain in it, what- 
ever may be its errors in doctrine, and corruption in 
practice. Many reason in this manner, and none are 
more apt to do so than the members of an established 
church, in whose eyes its connexion with the state 
gives it a sacredness and an authority which do not 
seem to belong to other denominations. But this is 
merely an adventitious circumstance, and prejudice 
being laid aside, an established church, considered 
simply as a religious society, will appear to every 
person, who judges according to sound reason, to be 
exactly on a level in respect of its spiritual claims 
with the sects which exist in its vicinity. That man 
has a very faint idea of his duty to Jesus Christ, who 
imagines that he is bound to continue in a church 
which is corrupt in doctrine, superstitious in worship, 
tyrannical in government, and, by the relaxation, or 
total neglect of discipline, profanes its privileges by 
extending them to the unholy, and converts itself in- 
toa worldly society. It is not, however, every thing 
exceptionable in the order and proceedings of a church 
which will justify us in forsaking it. Those who.ac- 
knowledge that men are imperfect, are not very con- 
sistent in expecting perfection in any association made 
up of such fallible materials. Even great corruptions 
will not authorize us to separate, till means have been 
used to remedy them ; but, when every endeavour has 
failed, and the prevailing party are determined to per- 
sist, no enlightened Christian can be at a loss with 
respect to his duty. He must listen to the veice of 
conscience; he must obey God rather than men. . He _ 
may be stigmatized as a separatist and a schismatic 5 
but he is guiltless in the sight of God, and those alone 
are responsible for the consequences, who have laid 
him under the necessity of maintaining, in this man- 
ner, his fidelity to Christ. It is a consolation to 
know that he is still in the church of the living God, 
which is not circumscribed by legal boundaries, and is 
independent of acts of the legislature, and the pat 
ronage of the great. 

To the constitution of any society, laws are neces- 
sary, and persons appointed to execute them ; a nume 
ber of individuals without government are a disorderly 
crowd. As Jesus Christ has founded his church to be 
the seat of love, and peace, and holy order, it may be 
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presumed that he has given direction concerning the 
manner in which its affairs should be conducted. As 
we learn from the Seriptures, what office-bearers he 
has instituted, and what laws he has given to regulate 
the conduct of individuals, it is natural to expect that 
we shall receive some information from them with re- 
gard to the form which this spiritual society should 
sustain, and the power which should be exeréised for 
the settlement of its concerns. Some have supposed 
that the government of the church is ambulatory; by 
which they mean, that BF thee form has been pre- 
scribed, and that itis left to the wisdom of men to 
vary the form according to circumstances ; to adapt it 
to the genius, and habits, and civil constitution of dif- 
ferent nations. This is a summary mode of termina- 
ting all disputes about the subject. Nothing more is 
necessary than the exercise of political wisdom, ac- 
companied with due care that the arrangements which 
are made may be Christian in their general character, 


and may not interfere with any of the acknowledged’ 


purposes which a church is intended to serve. Epis- 
copacy will be the proper form in one country, Pres- 
bytery in another, and Independency ina third. The 
first will accord best with a monarchical government 
in the state, and the two latter with a republic. 

Although this opinion has found many patrons, yet 
most Christians are disposed to think that a particular 
form of government was appointed by Christ and his 
Apostles; which consequently is of Divine right, 
ought to be adopted in all countries, and preserved 
inviolate to the end of the world. 
lians, Presbyterians, and Independents, advance a 
claim of preference in favour of their respective 
models; and the controversy has been carried on with 
great warmth, and not always with a Christian tem- 
per. : 
sist without government, it is incredible that Jesas 
Christ, to whom the eare of the church is committed, 
should have left it without this necessary provision 
for its welfare; that human wisdom was not compe- 
tent to supply this defect, because it is apt to err 
even in temporal affairs, and still more in those of a 
spiritual nature, and experience shows what horrible 
corruptions it has introduced under various pretexts ; 
that, when the ends of church government are con- 
sidered, it was evidently of the utmost importance 
that specifie directions should be given, as the credit 
of religion, the advancement of piety and holiness, the 
encouragement of the good, and the restraint of the 
bad, so much depend upon the due administration of 
it; that a form of government was as necessary to the 
Christian, as it was to the Jewish Chureh: and we 
cannot reasonably suppose that, while the government 
of the latter was so exactly delineated, that of the 
former has been totally neglected. 


[t is hazardous and presumptuous to reason a priori 


concerning what God ought to have done, and hence | 


to infer what he has actually done. This is a specu- 
lation too high for us; it is arrogant in short-sighted 
mortals, to point out the line of conduct which it be- 
-hoved an infinite Being to pursue. Yet some have 
ventured to introduce a priori argument on the subject 
of church government, and to say, that certainly the 
wisdom of our Saviour would lead him to do what 
seemed proper to them. At the same time, it cannot 
be denied that there is considerable force in the argu- 
ments mentioned above, particularly in that taken from 
the constitution of the Jewish Church; and on these 
grounds, most Christians believe that there may be 
found in the Seriptures the outlines of a plan for the 
government of that spiritual society, over which Jesus 
Christ presides as Lofd and King. 
There is no point, however, about which Christians 
are more divided in sentiment; and this diversity may 
be owing partly to prejudices of various kinds, and 
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partly to the fact, which none but furious zealots will 
deny, that the form of government is not so fully and 
explicitly taught in Scripture, as the fundamental ar- 
ticles of faith, and the great duties of morality. The 
three forms of government which it is necessary to 
discuss, are the Episcopalian, the Independent, and the 
Presbyterian ; but before we enter upon these, we must 
turn our attention for a little to the Church of Rome. 


Papists affirm that there is a visible head of the 
Church upon earth, and that this dignity is assigned — 


to the bishop of Rome; that he is properly the only 
bishop by Divine right, the whole Episcopate being 
vested in him, and from him all other bishops derive 
their authority ; that he has dominion over the whole 
Christian world; that all Christians are bound to sub- 
mit to him, and that those who refuse to do so are 
heretics, and are exposed to eternal damnation ; and 
that he possesses this supreme and uncontrolled power 


‘as the successor of Peter, who was bishop of Rome, 
/and at his death Jeft all his ak and prerogatives 


to his successors in that See, There are disputes 
among Roman Catholics, whether infallibility is lodg- 
ed in the Pope or ina general council ? and whether 


the Pope is superior to a council, or a council to the 


Pope? but they all acknowledge him to be the uni- 


| versal bishop, and the vicegerent of Christ. 


Three points are assumed as the foundation of these 
extravagant claims; the supremacy of Peter, his resi- 
dence in Rome in the character of its bishop, and the 


transmission of his power to those who oceupy the 
Hence Episcopa- | 


same station. 
With respect to the supremacy of Peter, it is found- 


ed, as Papists allege, upon the pre-eminence which is 
‘given to him in the evangelical history, and upon some 
_ things which our Lord said to him in particular. I shall 
It is argued that, if no human society can sub- | 


take notice only of the principal passage: * I say unto 
thee, that thow art Peter, and upon this rock I will build 
my chureh; and the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against it;”** which is applied without hesitation to 
the person of Peter. There is indeed an allusion to 
his name, which, both in Syriac and in Greek, signifies 
a stone; but it is questionable whether any thing more 
was intended. You will observe that there is a slight 
change in the original—v a Tlerpoc, xas ext ravey tH 
merpe oincdouncw pcu Tay exxanoizy-t Had he said, ex cor 
omedonre,t or, ert tovte tw weTp@ cixcdynnoa;|| the infer-' 
ence which Papists draw would have seemed to be 
more legitimate; but as the words are studiously 
varied—the one, zerpe, being in the masculine, and 
the other, verze; in the feminine gender,—there is rea= 
son to believe that our Lord merely alluded to his 
name ; and that the Rock is either Christ himself, or the 
confession which Peter had made, that he is the Mes- 
siah, and the Son of the living God; for those are the 
truths upon which the Christian religion and the faith 
of the church are founded. In this sense the words 
have been understood by some learned and. distin- 
guished members of the Church of Rome, bishops, 
archbishops, and cardinals; who have honestly ae- 
knowledged that Christ alone is the Rock, and that it 
is absurd to interpret it of a man who, like Peter, was 
subject to infirmity. It is indeed added, * And I will 
give unto thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven: and 
whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth shall be bound in 
heaven; and whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth 
shall be loosed in heaven.’’ But the same words were 
used on another occasion, when our Lord-was speak- 


ing to all the Apostles,§ and consequently they do — 
not imply any thing peculiar to Peter; and after his 


resurrection he gave them all equal authority, when he 
breathed on them, and said, ‘‘ Receive ye the Holy 
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Ghost. Whose soever sins ye remit, they are remit- 
ted unto them; and whose soever sins ye retain, they 
are retained.”’* As, however, the words were ad- 
dressed in the first instance to Peter, and to him alone, 
some Protestants are disposed to admit that they 
import something peculiar,—not a superiority to his 
brethren, but a priority in the order of ministration ; 
and think that the keys of the kingdom of heaven 
were said to be given to him in particular, because 
Jesus Christ had destined him to be the person who 
should open the kingdom, to the Jews by preaching to 
them on the day of Pentecost, and to the Gentiles by 
preaching to Cornelius. 

We do not find that the supremacy of Peter was 
acknowledged by his contemporaries. It rather ap- 
pears that it was utterly unknown to them, and that 
he is indebted for his exaltation above the other 
Apostles to the igncrant and superstitious veneration 
of posterity. He is indeed mentioned first on the day 
of Pentecost, when we are informed that he stood up 


with the eleven; but as the ardour of his temper had. 


already impelled him frequently to come forward, and 
sometimes not much to his honour, so now, when it 
was under better direction, it would still lead him to 
take the precedence of his brethren in the performance 
of his duty. Besides, it is probable that he was the 
oldest of the company, and would on this account be 
the spokesman of the rest. Paul seems to have been 
ignorant of the pretended supremacy of Peter, when 
he says, that he himself was *‘ not a whit behind the 
very chiefest Apostles ;’’{ for if he had ever heard of 
it, he would not have presumed to place himself upon 
a level with Peter; and, when comparing himself 
with the other Apostles, would have excepted him. 
He did not acknowledge his superiority at Antioch, 
where he ‘* withstood him to the face, because he was 
to be blamed”’+ for symbolizing with the Jews, from 
an unmanly fear of certain persons who had come from 
Jerusalem. And the brethren of Jerusalem were far 
from submitting to him implicitly as the sovereign 
pontiff of the church, whose decisions should be re- 
ceived by all Christians with profound respect, when 
they contended with him after he had preached to 
Cornelius, and demanded an account of his conduct.|| 

Having seen that the supremacy of Peter has no 
foundation in Scripture, let us inquire, Whether there 
is any proof that he was bishop of Rome? Some of 
the ancients asserted, and Papists firmly believe, that 
he was first bishop of Antioch, and afterwards re- 
moved to Rome, where he continued till. his martyr- 
dom, during the space of five-and-twenty years. Few 
of bis pretended successors have equalled him in the 
length of his reign; and as those who are elected are 
commonly advanced in life, it is customary to say at 
the installation of a Pope, Sanete pater, non videbis an- 
nos Petri.§ Lremark, in the first place, That it is ab- 
surd to suppose an Apostle to have been a bishop, be- 
cause constant residence in any particular place was 
contrary to the nature and design of his office. The 
Apostles were appointed ‘ to be witnesses to Christ in 
Jerusalem, and in all Judea, and in Samaria, and unto 
the uttermost part of the earth.”’4— They were given 
to the church at large; and would have been guilty of 
a violation of duty if they had appropriated their la- 
bours toa particular part of it. Peter is degraded by 
the supposition, that from being an Apostle he became 
bishop of Rome, unless he was also constituted the 
visible head of the church ; but we have seen that the 
Scripture gives no countenance to his pretended su- 
premacy. I remark, in the second place, That there is 
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no satisfactory evidence that he was bishop of Rome. 
He is indeed called so by Eusebius, who wrote in the 
fourth century; and the oldest writer who is said to 


have asserted it, lived a hundred years after the death. 


of the Apostle. But in a case of so much importance, 
it is not human testimony, however explicit, which 
would suffice, and far less uncertain traditions and 
doubtful arguments. If Jesus Christ did appoint him 
bishop of Rome and head of his church upon earth, 
and if itwas his intention that all the subsequent bish- 
ops of that city should succeed him in his high prero- 
gatives, and Christians should look up to them as 
their guides and governors, we might reasonably ex- 
peet that the fact upon which the mighty superstruc- 
ture is reared, would be clearly delivered in Scripture. 
On this subject, however, it preserves profound silence. 
Papists appeal to a verse in the first Epistle of Peter, 


‘which says, ‘* The church that is at Babylon saluteth 


you ;”’* and affirm that this is Rome, because it is so 
called in the Revelation of John, and, consequently, 
that Peter was there when he wrote. But this is a 
miserable shift. In a prophetical work where sym- 
bolical language is used, Rome might be called Baby- 
lon, on account of its moral resemblance to that 
ancient city; but the change of the name would have 
been altogether improper in a plain epistle, in which 
there was no reason for concealment. There is no 
doubt that he means the Babylon so often mentioned 
in the Old Testament. It is decisive against the 
notion of Peter’s residence in Rome, that in the Epistle 
which he addressed to the Corinthians there, Paul sent 
no salutation to him, although he saluted several 
others; and that, although he lived in Rome for at 
least two years, and wrote several epistles from it, he 
never once mentions his name. How could this have 
been if he had been bishop of that city? Not to mul- 
tiply arguments, I shall only add, that Clement, who 
is so honourably mentioned in the New Testament, in 
an epistle written from Rome to the Church of Cor- 
inth, says that Paul suffered martyrdom in the west, 
but takes no notice of the martyrdom of Peter. His 
silence is absolutely unaccountable, if, as Papists tell 
us, Peter had been bishop of Rome, and had been 
crucified there before the eyes of Clement. The sum 
of all that has been said is, that we have no evidence 
that Peter was ever in Rome, and still less that he 
was its bishop. 

Thus we see that the claims of the Pope are the 
baseless fabrie of a vision. But although we should 
grant the premises, the conclusion would by no means 
necessarily follow. It is not a legitimate inference, 
that because Peter was universal bishop and resided 
in Rome, the bishops of Rome must be acknowledged 
the heads of the church, unless it could be shown 
that he had authority to transmit, and did actually 
leave, all his power and preroyatives to them. But at 
this point the proof totally fails. We have only asser- 
tion instead of argument; and it must be so, because 
Papists would have it so. How does it appear to have 
been the will of Christ that there should always be a 
visible head of his Church upon earth? How does it 
appear that the bishop of Antioch, where Peter is said 
to have first had his throne, has not as good a claim as 
the bishop of Rome? How comes it to pass that the 
ancient church knew nothing of this supremacy, and 
rejected all approaches to it? and that even a bishop 
of Rome thundered out anathemas against the bishop 
of Constantinople for assuming the very title in which 
his successors now glory?{ And is it credible that 
Jesus Christ intended that they should be his representa- 
tives and vicegerents, whose ignorance, and profligacy, 
and cruelty, and falsehood, have stamped their names 
with infamy ? that the gift of infallibility should be 
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conferred upon adulterers, and robbers, and murderers ? 
and the salvation of men should be suspended upon 
submission to devils in human shape, as many of the 
Popes well deserve to be called? ‘To these questions 
we leave the votaries of Antichrist to return such 
answers as they can. : 

It is not necessary to proceed farther in the consi- 
deration of the form of government established in the 
Church of Rome, and to speak of its eardinals and its 
different eeclesiastical orders. When stript of some 
adventitious circumstances, it resolves itself into sim- 
ple Episcopacy; and our reasoning respecting this 
form of government will apply to every church, whether 
Greek, Papist, or Protestant, in which it is adopted. 

I shall now, therefore, call your attention to the 
Episcopal form of government, and in the following 
remarks, shall refer to it as established in the southern 
part of the island. 

In the Church of England, there are three eecle- 
siastical orders,—deacons, priests, and bishops. The 
lowest is the order of deacons, whose office it is to 
baptize, to read the Scriptures, homilies, and prayers 
to the people, to assist the priests in the distribution 
of the Eucharist, and if it seem good to the bishop, 
also to preach. It is the business of the priests, or 
presbyters, to preach, to read prayers, to administer 
both sacraments, and to pronounce the sentence of 
absolution upon penitents. ‘To the bishop it belongs 
to ordain priests and deacons, to confirm those who 
have been baptized, and to rule over their dioceses, of 
which all the clergy are subject to their authority. In 
the government of the Chureh, neither deacons nor 
priests. have any share; it is vested solely in the 
bishops. The latter may preach if they please, but 
this is a matter of choice. To preach the gospel is 
not an essential duty of their office, they are appointed 
inerely to rule; and hence it appears that, although 
they receive double honour, they are not worthy of it, 
accoraing to the judgm nt of Paul, who assigned it 
only to those who both rule well and labour in word 
and doctrine.* 

Hence you will perceive what is the specific differ- 
ence between &!piscopacy and Presbytery. Episco- 
pacy holds a distinction of ranks among the ministers 
of religion; and its fundamental article is that a bishop 
is superior to a presbyter. According to Presbytery, 
all the ministers of the word are on a level in respect 
of office and authority, whatever differences may be 
among them, in age, and talents, and learning, A 
gradation of ranks is indeed allowed even by Presby- 
terians, who admit elders to rule, and deacons to serve 
the poor; but they assert the parity of those whose 
office it is to preach and administer the sacraments. 

The arguments of Episcopalians, in favour of their 
form of government, are derived from the Scriptures, 
as well as from the practice of antiquity. 

In the first place, They have sometimes founded an 
argument upon the constitution of the Jewish Church, 
in which there was a gradation of ranks; the Levites 
being appointed to perform various inferior services in 
the tabernacle and temple, the priésts to offer sacrifices 
upon the altar, and the High Priest to preside over 
them all, and to enter into the holy of holies. It has 
hence been inferred that the wisdom of Jesus Christ 
would undoubtedly lead-him to give a similar constitu- 
tion to his church. This, however, is only a presump- 
tive argument, which is of no weight unless it be 
found to be supported by facts; and may be pro- 
nounced also to be a presuinptuous one, as it preseribes 
the law of conduct, which he who is wiser than all 
men was bound to pursue. The Christian dispensation 
is so different from the Jewish, that no conclusion with 
respect to the former can be drawn from the mode of 
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administering the latter. 'The ceremonial system was 
totally abolished at the death of Christ; and it is to no 
purpose to presume that any part of it was renewed, 
unless it can be proved that it actually was so from 
Scripture. Ji is not necessary to proeeed farther in the 
refutation of this argument, as it is abandoned and 


rejected as invalid by some of the best writers of the - 


Episcopal communion. 


In the second place, They affirm that there was a 


distinction of ranks among the office-bearers of the 
church, instituted by our Lord himself during his 
ministry upon earth; and they appeal for proof to the 
Apostles, who were of the first degree, and to the 
Evangelists, who were of the second. The Apostles 
represented the bishops of the church, and the seventy 
disciples the presbyters. But * this comparison,” says 
Dr. Whitby, * will not hold. for the seventy received 
not their mission, as Presbyters do, from bishops, but 
immediately from the Lord Christ as well as the Apos- 
tles, and in their first mission were plainly sent on the 
same mission, and with the same power.”* According 
to him, they were not dependent upon the Apostles, and 
were equal to them in authority 5 and consequently, this 
is no warrant for Episcopalian subordination. Other 
writers of the same principles agree with him. 
truth is, that the Commission of the seventy seems to 
have been temporary, and probably ceased as soon as 
it was executed. But the argument is completely 
overthrown by a consideration which has been insisted 
upon even by an Episcopalian author. “It is feicta: 
observable in the evangelical records, that the chure 
was not and could not be founded till our Lord was 
risen from the dead, seeing it was to be founded on his 
resurreetion.”’? The truth of this remark is indisputa- 
ble, and so likewise is the following reasoning from it. 
“If the Christian church had no being before Christ’s 
resurrection, then certainly there was no government; 
and if no government, then certainly not prelatical 
government; and consequently, the argument is lost to 
all intents and purposes. It is elear as light, that the 
followers of Christ in the days of his flesh, were under 
no distinct government but that of the Jewish Church, 
with which they were still incorporated, and from 
which, as we have already proved, no consequence can 
be drawn for the nature of the Christian government.” 
In the third place, They reason in favour of Episco- 
paey from the cases of Timothy and Titus, whom they 
suppose to have been bishops, the one of Ephesns, and 
the other of Crete. They are indeed so called in the 
postscripts to: the Epistles, which Paul addressed to 
them; but he who should reason from these would make 
himself ridiculous, because it is acknowledged by alk 
Jearned men, that they are of a later age, and of no 
authority. Presbyterians affirm that there is not only 
no evidence that Timothy and Titus were bishops, but 
that the contrary is absolutely eertain. Timothy was 
of a higher order even than a bishop, being expressly 
called an Evangelist, who was next in rank to an 
Apostle, and, like the Apostles, had a general care of 
the churches. Titus is commonly supposed to have 
held the same office. It is evident that Ephesas was 
not the stated charge of Timothy, hecause he would 
have left it when Paul went into Macedonia,t had not 
the Apostle entreated him to remain, on account of 
certain false teachers who were endeavouring to dis- 
seminate error in that church. Such intreaties would 
not have been necessary, if Timothy had been bishop 
of Ephesus, for such a man would not have thought 


of abandoning his station; nor would Paul have after- 


wards requested him to come to him at Rome, as. he 
does in the second Epistle,t to be his companion and 
assistant there, in the absence of certain other persons 
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who had withdrawn for different reasons. Hence it is 
evident that his residence in Ephesus was merely 
temporary, for the accomplishment of a particular pur- 
pose; and it happens most unfortunately for the pre- 
teaded bishopric of Timothy, that when Paul sometime 
before had an interview with the ministers of that church, 
as we read in the twentieth chapter of the Acts, he found 
that they had no need of a bishop, because they had 
not only one but many; for he addresses all the elders, 
as we shall afterwards see, by this appellation.”’* 

It is evident that the argument equally fails with 
respect to Titus. He was left in Crete to ordain elders, 
to reprove sharply unruly and vain talkers and de- 
ceivers, to admonish hereties, and excommunicate such 
as were obstinate.t But, according to the principles of 
Episcopalians themselves, his office was extraordinary. 
The elders whom he was appointed to ordain, are ex- 
pressly called bishops, as we shall afterwards show. 
But to ordain bishops is not the work of a bishop, but 
of an archbishop; and none will contend that there 
was any such person in the Apostolic church. Titus 
therefore could not be a bishop, but must have held a 
superior rank. ‘The case seems to have been this, that 
the affairs of the church in Crete were not yet properly 
settled, and Titus, with the power of an Evangelist, 
was left by Paul on that island, to set in order the 
things which were wanting, and particularly to ap- 
point ministers to labour in word and doctrine. That 
he was not the bishop of Crete may be inferred from the 
request or order of the Apostle, that he should come 
to him at Nicopolis, where he had determined to win- 
ter.{ Paul surely would not have called him away 
from Crete, if it had been his stated charge; for, how- 
ever common it has since been for bishops not to reside 
in their dioceses, no such practice was then known; 
and had there been any attempt to introduce it, the 
Apostle would have opposed himself to it as a criminal 
desertion of duty. ' 

In the fourth place, They reason from the Epistles 
of Jesus Christ to the seven churches of Asia, which 
were addressed to the angels of those churches, by 
whom none can be meant but the bishops. I lay no 
Stress upon an argument which has heen used. by 
Presbyterians, that the angels are the churches them- 
selves, because it appears from the contents of the 
Epistles, and from the occasional. use of the plural 
number, that they are addressed to the whole body of 
Christians. It is inconceivable that a whole society 
should be called an angel, and what is still more 
strange, the angel of itself; and there is certainly no 
reason for resorting to this supposition, as the Epistles, 
although intended for the respective churches, would 
naturally be sent to the persons who presided over 
them. Ihave therefore no doubt that the angel sig- 
nifies an individual, but it does not follow that it sig- 
nifies a bishop in the Episcopalian sense. It is a name 
not of order, but of office, which was given by the 
Jews to the president of their synagogues, and chiefly 
for this reason, that he offered up prayers to God in 
the name of the assembly. This being known to be 
the sense in which the word was understood by the 
Jews, John, who was himself a Jew, naturally applied 
it to the president of a Christian Church, or the min- 
ister who officiated in holy things, and acted as inter- 
cessor with God for the people. ‘The utmost which can 
be fairly inferred, is, that in each of the Asiatic 
churches, there was a person who held the first place ; 
but Episcopalians can derive no advantage to their cause 
from this circumstance, because Presbyterians hold, 
that in every cougregation there is, or ought to be, one 
person at least who is superior to the rest, and to whom 
it pertains to conduct the public offices of religion. 

Episcopacy is founded on the assumption, that 
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bishops are of a different order from presbyters. If 
we can show that, in the style of Scripture, they are 
of the same order, the whole fabric falls to the ground. 
Now, when we look into the New Testament, we find 
that bishop and presbyter are convertible terms, and 
are indiscriminately applied to the same individuals. 
When Paul was on his way to Jerusalem, he stopped 
at Miletus, from which he sent to Ephesus, and called 
the elders or presbyters of the church. No. mention, 
you will observe, is made of the bishop; but we are 
at no loss to find the reason. It had several bishops, 
and these were the very presbyters whom the Apostle 
had summoned to meet him, for he says to them, 
‘Take heed to yourselves, and to all the flock over 
which the Holy Ghost hath made you overseers.’’* 
Perhaps prejudice or party-zeal had some influence in 
rendering the word overseers, in this instance, because 
the term, in the original, if rendered in the usual way, 
would not accord with the Episcopalian scheme. The 
Greek word is exizxorcve, which, indeed, literally sig- 
nifies overseers, but should have been translated bishops 
here, as it is in other places; but, then, it would have 
been evident to all, that Paul knew of no distinction 
between a bishop and a presbyter, because those who 
were first called presbyters, are now called bishops. 
In his Epistle to Titus, he says to him, “ For this 
cause left I thee in Crete, that thou shouldest set in 
order the things that are wanting, and ordain elders in 
every city, as I had appointed thee. If any be blame- 
less, the husband of one wife, having faithful children, 
not accused of riot, or unruly. Fora bishop must be 
blameless, as the steward of God.”’+ It would be a 
waste of time to show, that here the bishop and the 
presbyter are the same person, and no man can resist 
the evidence, however much he may be disposed. 
The presbyter must be blameless, for the bishop must 
be blameless. There would be no force in this con- 
clusion if a bishop and a presbyter were different per- 
sons. And hence you perceive the reason why, in his 
First Epistle to Timothy, he makes no mention at 
all of presbyters, but speaks only of bishops and dea- 
cons. It is, that he did not consider the two former as 
different ; and consequently, in deseribing the qualifi- 
cations of the one class, he describes those of the 
other. For the same reason he takes no notice of pres- 
byters, in his Epistle to the Philippians, but addresses 
himself to the bishops and deacons.t He thus fur- 
nishes us with a new argument against Hpiscopacy. 
There were several bishops in the Church of Philippi ; 
but how could this be, according to the scheme of 
our antagonists? More bishops than one in a church 
seem to them aS monstrous as more heads than one 
upon.a human body. It follows that the ‘bishops of 
Philippi were plain presbyters, and that such were the 
only bishops in the Apostolic age.. Wherever Epis- 
copacy may be found, it is vain to seek for it i the 
Scriptures. Of this, its advocates are in some degree 
sensible, and therefore appeal to antiquity; but upon 
this part of the argument we cannot at present enter. 


——<—— 


LECTURE XCVIII. 
ON THE CHURCH. 


Examination of the Arguments for Episcopacy, Drawn from 
Christian Antiquity.—Just Import of its Testimony.—Ix- 
planation of the Renunciation of Episcopacy in the Solemn 
eague and Covenant.—Independent and Presbyterian 
Forms of Government.—-Exaniination of the Arguments for 
Independency.—Proof that the Term “ Church” in the New 
Testament Includes more than One Congregation. 


I conctupep the last lecture by observing, that 
Episcopalians appeal to antiquity in favour of their 
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scheme of ecclesiastical government. Many of them 
have too much wisdom to think that any decisive 
argument can be drawn from the Scriptures, and they 
therefore have recourse to the practice of the primitive 
church; contending that, as Kpiscopacy is the most 
ancient form of government, it should be universally 
adopted. 
bishops as they plead for, ever since the death of the 
Apostles, and that it was universally affirmed bythe 
earlier Fathers that they were instituted by the 
Apostles, we might be perplexed, but still should not 
be convinced, while we could find no vestige of them 
in the genuine apostolical writings. It is a Protestant 
principle, that nothing is an article of faith which is 
not delivered in the Scriptures in express terms, or by 
necessary consequence ; and the moment we deviate 
from this principle, and admit any thing upon the 
authority of tradition, we begin to build upon the 
foundation of popery, and cannot foresee the extent of 
the superstructure which we may be led step by step 
to raise upon it. It has been observed, that Episco- 
palians, in managing the plea for their church from the 
testimony of antiquity, have been compelled to use the 
same sort of reasoning in defence of it, against the 
employment of which by papists, they protest in their 
controversy with them; that is, they will not allow 
them to argue from tradition in favour of their usages 
and dogmas. 
a principle for a particular purpose, while we find it 
inconvenient to follow it out into all its consequences. 
We are entangled in our own reasonings: we are un- 
der the necessity of retracting, at one time, what we 
had asserted at another; we give our antagonist an ad- 
vantage which he will not fail to improve, and of 
which we cannot deprive him without totally shifting 
our ground. 

It is not denied that the Fathers speak of bishops in 
the primitive church, and that lists are given of the 
succession of them in the principal Sees. With re- 
spect to these, there is a good deal of uncertainty ; 
and it happens unfortunately for the high claims of the 
Church of Rome, that it is not easy to tell who came 
in the room of Peter, who, they pretend, was the first 
bishop. Clements, Clitus, Lenius, and Anaclitus, 
have been mentioned ; but it is doubted whether Clitus 
and Anaclitus were not the same individual, and in 
what order the persons now named suceeeded each 
other; while some have suspected that they are all 
cotemporary, and especially Bishops of Rome, as 
there were several bishops at the same time in Philip- 
pi. But although it were granted that the catalogues 
are correct, it remains to be proved that they were 
bishops in the Episcopalian, and not merely in the 
Scriptural sense; and Dr. Stillingfleet, himself a bish- 
op, has candidly acknowledged, “that mere succes- 
sion of single persons named above the rest in the suc- 
eessions in apostolical churches, cannot enforce any 
superiority of power in the persons so named, above 
others supposed to be joint governors of the churches 
with them.”’* We have seen that the titles of bishops 
and presbyters were indiscriminately given to all the 
ministers who conducted the religious service in the 
apostolie chureles. Itseems, however, that it was not 
long till the title of bishop was appropriated to one of 
them for the following reason. When there were 
more presbyters than one ina church, it was neces- 
sary, for the sake of order, that one should preside in 
the meetings which were held for the management of 
the public affairs. This honour was naturally assign- 
ed to the presbyter who was oldest, or who had most 
experience and the greatest talents ; and he was known 
by the different names of president, pastor, governor, 
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priest, and bishop. As it is not improbable that there | 


were several presbyters in the seven churches, and 
this is certain with respect to Ephesus, when Paul 
had an interview with them; some have supposed 
that it is this president who is called the angel, in the 
epistles addressed to them. But he was only fore 
inter pares, the first among his equals, and first by 
their choice and consent. Sir Peter King, in his In- 
quiry into the Constitution of the primitive Church, 
considers bishops and presbyters as exactly of the 
same order, and invested with the same powers; and 
defines a presbyter to be “a person in holy orders, 
having thereby an inherent right to perform the whole 
office of a bishop, but being possessed of no place or 
parish, nor actually discharging it, without the per- 
mission and consent of the bishop of a place or par- 
ish.”* This definition differs a little, but not mate- 
rially, from the view which we have taken of bishops 
/and presbyters ; for it makes only this distinction be- 
tween them, that bishops had a charge, and presbyters 
had not, and consequently, that presbyters must have 
leave from the bishop before they could perform any 
part of their function within the limits of his jurisdic- 
tion. Presbyterians make a similar distinction, and 
considering every minister as bishop in his own parish 
or congregation, forbid any other minister to preach 
and baptize in it without permission asked and obtain- 
ed. Sir Peter proceeds to show, at considerable length, 
| that the distinction, in the primitive church, was little 
more than nominal, because the powers of bishops 
/and presbyters were the same. He proves, from the 
| writings of the Fathers, that presbyters had a_ right 
| t6 preach, that they baptized; that they administered 


the Eucharist; that they presided in the consistories _ 


‘together with the bishop; that they had power to ex- 
communicate, to restore penitents, and to confirm; 
‘and lastly, that they had the power of ordination, He 
was therefore fully justified in saying, that “ they 
were of the very same specific order with bishops, 
having the same inherent right to perform all ecclesi- 
astical offices.”*t Thus far it appears that antiquity 
|gives no countenance to modern Episcopacy, which 
iaffirms bishops to be of a different order from pres- 
byters, and appropriates to them the power of ordina- 
tion, and the whole government of the church. ; 

Episcopalians appeal with much confidence to the 
epistles of Ignatius, as furnishing clear proof that, 
in his time, the church was governed by bishops ; and 
they lay the greater stress upon his authority, because 
he flourished in the first, and ended his course by a 
glorious martyrdom early in the second century, was 


contemporary at least with some of the Apostles, and — 


from an expression which he uses, but which is am- 
biguous, is supposed to have seen Christ in the flesh. 
There has, however, been much controversy trebegr: 
ing his epistles, and itis not yet terminated. When 
they were first published, they were full of gross cor- 
ruptions, and contained heretical sentiments, which 
such a man as Ignatius, must have held in abhorrence ; 
and as.it thus appears that unprincipled men had alter- 
ed them to serve their own purposes, it is impossible 
to determine to what extent they had carried their 
wicked design. In the more correct form which they 


precision, what is genuine and what is interpolated, as- 
-some of the most learned writers of the Church of 
England have acknowledged ; and this being the case, 


cause it remains doubtful whether it is Ignatius him- 
self who speaks, or some other person in his name. 
The style of the epistles concerning the dignity, the 


demand of little Jess than implicit submission to him, 
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ill accords with the simplicity of the primitive times, 
and with the humility which may be conceived to have 
characterized a man who had lived with the Apostles, 
and had imbibed their spirit. Would the genuine 
Ignatius have said without qualification, that what the 
bishop approves is acceptable to God? 

After all, from these epistles-as they stand, it is the 
opinion even of some Episcopalians, that little can be 
drawn in favour of their scheme. ‘In all those thirty- 
five testimonies,” says Bishop Stillingfleet, “ pro- 
duced out of Ignatius’ epistles for Episcopacy, I can 
meet but with one which is brought to prove the least 
semblance of an institution of Christ for Episcopacy ; 
and if I be not deceived, the sense of that place is 
clearly mistaken too.”* From the impossibility of 
determining what is genuine and what is interpolated 
in those epistles, the utmost which we can safely in- 
fer from them is, that: there were bishops in the days 
of Ignatius, but this concession will not at all serve 
the cause of our antagonists, because there were bish- 
ops in the days of the Apostles, who, we have seen, 
were only presbyters, and because the person to whom 
this name was afterwards given by way of distinc- 
tion, was merely the president in an assembly of his 
equals. 

We have already seen, that the bishops of the primi- 
tive church were very different from the persons to 
whom this title is given in modern times; that they 
possessed no peculiar powers, and could do nothing 
which a presbyter was not competent to perform, 
They. differed from them also in the extent of their 
dioceses. A modern bishop has the superintendence 
of many churches or congregations scattered over the 
face of the country; but an ancient bishop presided 
over a single congregation only, or at most, over the 
Christians of a single city. The original meaning of 
the word has not been less changed in this respect, 
than by making it denote a person of a different order 
from a preshyter. ‘There were bishops not only in 
large cities, but in small villages, as has been shown 
in many instances, ‘The diocese of a bishop was ex- 
actly the parish of a Presbyterian minister; and many 
bishoprics were much smaller than the parishes in this 
country. The number of bishops shows that their 
jurisdiction was circumscribed within very narrow 
limits. In that part of Africa which was subject to 
the Romans, there were in the days of Augustine, 
about five hundred orthodox bishops, and four hundred 
of the sect of the Donatists; and in Ireland, which we 
have no reason to believe to have been nearly as popu- 
lous as at present, St. Patrick is said to have founded 
three hundred and sixty-five churches, each of which 
was governed by a bishop. It would require a perspi- 
cacious eye to perceive any distinction between such 
bishops and those whom we call pastors of particular 
congregations. There is certainly no resemblance be- 
tween them and the prelates of the English Church; 
and with whatever respect the latter. may speak of 
them, I suspect that if they were still officiating in 
their humble charges, the bishops of the present age 
would not acknowledge them as their equals. It may 
be thought that, however diminutive the ancient dio- 
ceses were, the bishops truly deserved the title, because 
they had at least some clergy under them. There is 
no doubt that sometimes this was the case; and we 
have shown that this supposition is of little use to 
establish the claims of modern Episcopacy, because 
the bishop was at first only primus inter pares ;+ but it 
is probable that many of them laboured alone, without 
presbyters to assist them and execute their orders. It 
is not likely, for example, that those Irish bishops had 
inferior clergy, whose churches were so poor that they 
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could afford them no better endowment than as much 
ground as would pasture two cows. ‘This, we are in- 
formed, was the whole income of some of them. 

The epistle of Clemens, ‘‘ whose name,” says Paul, 
‘is in the book of life,’’ is supposed to have been 
written between the years sixty-four and seventy of the 
first century, and consequently before the destruction 
of Jerusalem. It was addressed to the Church of 
Corinth, and had the same object with the epistles of 
Paul, to compose the contentions and divisions which 
existed in it. He says that.‘ the Apostles, preaching 
through the countries and cities, appointed such of the 
first-fruits of their ministry as they had proved by the 
Spirit, to be bishops and deacons ;”’ plainly referring 
to two orders only, whereas Episcopalians affirm that 
there are three in the church. He goes on to say that 
“the Apostles, having known by our Lord Jesus 
Christ that there would be great strife about the name 
of Episcopacy, appointed the foresaid persons, namely, 
bishops and deacons, and ordained that there should he 
a succession of them.’’ Then, referring to the insubor- 
dination which prevailed at Corinth, he adds, “ It will 
be no small sin if we expel from the episcopate those 
who have blamelessly and holily offered: the gifts. 
Blessed are the presbyters who have gone before, and 
who have had a fruitful and perfect dissolution, for 
they do not fear lest any person should remove them 
from. their settled place.” It is manifest that he here 
speaks of bishops and presbyters, as the same persons; 
and he does so in other parts of the Epistle, where, 
omitting the mention of bishops, he speaks only of 
presbyters. ‘It is base, very base, and unworthy of 
the conduct of Christians, that the ancient church of 
the Corinthians should, by means of one or two per- 
sons, make an insurrection against the presbyters.’’* 
And he tenders this exhortation: ‘* Be ye who have 
made this insurrection subject to the presbyters.”’ It 
is obvious that Clement knew of no bishops in the 
Corinthian Church, but presbyters; and it is remark- 
able that he never speaks of any persons in that church 
under the name of bishops, and still less of one to 
whom the title exclusively belonged. 

Episcopalians appeal also to Ireneus, who_ presided 
over the Church of Lyons in the second century, and 
imagine that he bears testimony to their cause, when 
he says, ‘* We can reckon those who were appointed 
bishops by the Apostles in the churches, and their suc- 
cessors, to our days, whom they left.as their succes- 
sors, delivering to them the same dignity of power,” as 
his words have been rendered, but literally ‘‘ delivering 
to them their own place of mastership;’’ evidently 
meaning nothing more than that they constituted them 
the supreme office-bearers in the church, as we acknow- 
ledge a preaching presbyter tobe. Irenzus shows that 
these were the bishops to whom he referred, by saying 
farther: ‘‘ It behoves us to hear the presbyters who are 
in the church, those who have their succession from 
the Apostles, and with the succession of the episcopate, 
have received the gift of truth according to the good 
pleasure of the Father.” 

Jerome, who in learning and judgment was equal to 
any of the Fathers, is decidedly against the divine 
origin of Episcopacy...A deacon in the Church of 
Rome had broached the opinion that deacons were 
superior to presbyters; Jerome confutes it in one of his 
epistles by this argument, that presbyters and bishops 
were the same in the days of the Apostles, and that 
no man could be so foolish as to maintain that deacons 
are superior to bishops. The proposition which is the 
foundation of his argument, he proves from those pas- 
sages of Scripture which are usually produced by us 
to show the identity of apostolical bishops and presby- 
ters. According to this Father, bishops and presbyters 
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were not originally different, either in order or in de- 
gree; but the titles were given to the same individuals, 
and the distinction between them which subsisted in his 
time, was merely an arrangement of human prudence 
for the preservation of peace. This is not a deduction 
from his argument, but it is explicitly stated by him- 
self. ‘A presbyter is the same with a bishop. Be- 
fore, by the instigation of the devil, there were parties 
in religion, and it was said I am of Paul, I of Apollos, 
and I of Cephas, the churches were governed by the 
common consent of presbyters. But afterwards it was 
decreed throughout the whole world that one chosen 
from the presbyters should be set over the rest, to whom 
the whole care of the church should pertain, that the 
seeds of schism might be plucked up.” If Jerome is 
right, the plea of apostolical authority in favour of 
Episcopacy is unfounded ; its jus dévinum* is a dream ; 
and its authors, more modest than their successors, 
rested it solely upon the principle of expedience. 

It appears, then, that in the controversy with the 


advocates of Episcopacy, we have to encounter strong- 


assertions, but feeble proofs; lofty claims, but a very 
questionable title; and in short that their cause has 
nothing to support it but the sound of words in opposi- 
tion to the sense. 

You may think it unnecessary to have dwelt so long 
upon this subject, as with a few exceptions, we in this 
country are all agreed in rejecting the Episcopalian 
government as unscriptural. But in the other part of 
the island it is established by law, and with the arro- 
gance which has so remarkably characterized it, pro- 
nounces those who have adopted a different form to be 
schisimatics, and hardly entitled to the appellation of 
Christians. Dissenters, we have been told, have ‘a 
religion without a church,” because what they call 
their church is not governed by bishops. 

You are aware of the violent struggle between 
Episcopacy and Presbytery in the days of our fathers, 
in the course of which they displayed exemplary zeal, 
and were subjected to severe sufferings, resisting even 
to blood. The reign of Episcopacy in Scotland was 
marked by cruelty and murder. It was publicly and 
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pending on that hierarchy.] All which conjoined are 
mentioned as the Sennen of church government 
which they meant by prelacy, as not extending to the 
ancient Episcopacy. When the covenant was agreed 
on, the Lords and Commons first took it themselves ; 
and Mr. Thomas Coleman preached in the House of 
Lords, and gave it them with this public explication, 
that by prelacy, we mean not all Episcopacy, but only 
the form which is here described.”"* Hence you learn 
that the Solemn League was not such a security of 
presbytery as is commonly supposed, having been so 
framed that the friends of moderate Episeopacy could 
enter into it; but-this is a matter of little moment, 
since we renounce Episcopacy, not because our fathers 
renounced it, but because we deem it to be contrary to 
Scripture. 

I proceed to speak of Independency; but it is im- 
possible to examine its claims, without at the same 
time attending to those of Presbytery. ‘These are the 
only forms of government which appear to receive any 
countenance from Scripture, so that, if we overthrow 
the one, we virtually establish the other; and hence, 
it is necessary to view them in connexion. I begin 
with stating the principles of Independency, which 
are the following: that every particular society of visi- 
ble professcrs, agreeing to walk together in the faith 
and order of the gospel, is a complete church ; that 
the whole power of government is vested in the catus 
Jjidelium, the assembly of the faithful; and that all cen- 
sures and aets of government are administered in sin- 
gle congregations. The principles of Presbytery are, 
that particular congregations are only a part of the 
chureh, which is composed of many congregations ; 
that the power of government is lodged in certain 
offiee-bearers, appointed by Jesus Christ; and that 
there is a subordination of courts, in which the sen- 
tences of inferior courts may be reviewed, and either 
affirmed or reversed. Hence you perceive the reason 
of the names by which these two forms of government 
are distinguished. The former is called Indepeudeney, 
because each congregation is a church distinet from 
and independent upon all other ehurehes in the world, 


solemnly renounced at the renewal of the National | possessing all power in itself, and accountable only to 


Covenant, and afterwards in the Solemn League and | Jesus Christ for its proceedings. 


The latter is called 


Covenant of the three kingdoms, and was finally abol-| Presbytery, because it is governed by presbyters, or 


ished at the Revolution. ‘There is a fact relative to 
this business which is not generally known, and de- 
serves to be mentioned; and I shall give it in the 
words of Mr. Baxter: “ The covenant was proposed 
by the Parliament to the consideration of the Synod 
at Westminster. The synod stumbled at some things 
in it, and especially at the word Prelacy. Mr. Burges, 
the Prolocutor, Mr. Gataker, and abundance more, de- 
clared their judgments to be for Episcopacy, even for 
the ancient moderate Episcopacy, in which one stated 
president with his Presbytery governed every church ; 
though not for the English diocesan frame, in which 
one bishop without his presbytery did, by a lay chan- 
cellor’s court, govern all the presbyters and churches 
of a diocese being many hundreds; and thatin a sec- 
ular manner, by abundance of upstart secular officers, 
unknown to the primitive church. Hereupon grew 
some debate in the assembly, some being against eve- 
ry degree of bishops, (especially the Scottish divines,) 
and others being for a moderate Episcopaey. But 
these English divines would not subscribe the cove- 
nant, till there were an alteration suited to their judg- 
ments, and so a parenthesis was yielded to, as de- 
scribing that sort of prelacy which they opposed,”’— 
which follows the words, ‘ We shall endeavour the 
extirpation of prelacy,’—* [that is, church govern- 
ment by archbishops, bishops, deans, and chapters, 
archdeacons, and all other ecclesiastical officers, de- 
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teaching and ruling elders, who, although chosen by 
the people, do not derive their power from them, but 
from Christ, and meet in presbyteries,—for this is 
truly the name of all our ecclesiastical courts, although 
for the sake of distinction, they are denominated ses- 
sions, presbyteries, and synods,—meet in_presbyteries, 
I say, to regulate the affairs of particular congrega- 
tions, of several congregations connected by vicinity, 
or of all the congregations in a province or a nation. 
You will observe, however, that these names do not 
mark, with perfect accuracy, the difference between. 
the two forms of government; for itis not only pos- 
sible, but it has actually happened, that a church has 
been independent of all other churches, and yet has 


4 


been governed by presbyters, to the exclusion of the. 


people; but use has affixed a definite sense to the 


words, and they immediately suggest the particular 


constitution of the churches to which they are re-. 


spectively applied. , 
With a view to establish the principle upon which 
their system rests as its foundation, Independents la- 


bour to prove, that the churches mentioned in the New. _ 


Testament were all single congregations. It is grant- 
ed that this is sometimes the meaning of the word, as 
when the chureh in the house of a certain individual 
is spoken of; but I had occasion, in a former lecture, 
to remark, that there are cases in which it will not 
admit of so limited a signification. This is a point of 
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seat importance in the present controversy; and if it 
van be proved that the word church is used, when it 
must be understood to comprehend several congrega- 
tions, we shall be authorized to conclude that the plan 
of independency is unscriptural. It will be necessary 
to enter into some detail, and I shall select as an ex- 
ample, the church of Jerusalem. 

Let it be observed that, although we read of the 
‘churches of Judea,’? we never read of the * churches 
of Jerusalem ;” but the ‘church’ of that city is al- 
ways mentioned in the singular number. It is impos- 
sible to account for this fact upon the principles of 
Independents, except by supposing, that there were 
no more believers in Jerusalem than might be collected 
in one assembly; and accordingly, they affirm that 
such was the case, and endeavour to explain the pas- 
sages of Scripture, from which their antagonists draw 
a contrary conclusion, so as to favour this hypothesis. 
I think, however, that, to an impartial judge, it will 
appear that the laws of just criticism require a differ- 
ent interpretation, and that their comments do violence 
to the sacred text. 

Let us attend to the narrative of the success of the 
Gospel in Jerusalem. On the day of Pentecost, when 
Peter preached to the Jews, “ they that gladly receiv- 
ed his word were baptized; and the same day, there 
were added unto them about three thousand souls.” 
The chapter closes with this remark, ** And the Lord 
added to the church daily such as should be saved ;’’* 
which is, indeed, very general, but conveys to us this 
information, that the society was constantly receiving 
an accession of new converts. Not long after, Peter 
again addressed the people, and what was the effect ? 
“Many of them who heard the word believed; and 
the number of the men was about five thousand.” { 
The historian speaks of men—ray avdpav,—and as this 
word denotes males, as distinguished from females, it 
may be fairly inferred that many women, although not 
mentioned, were converted at the same time, so that 
the whole number was probably much greater than 
five thousand. But whether we suppose females, as 
well as males, to have believed on this occasion or 
not, itis perfectly plain that the five thousand were 
additional to the three thousand who were formerly 
mentioned. One or two commentators, of great name, 
having unluckily adopted the notion that the three 
thousand are included in the five, Independents have 
eagerly laid hold of it to help them out of a difficulty. 
But I would ask, whether this idea would present 
itself to any person, whose mind was not prepossessed 
with a particular system; and whether it would not 
naturally occur to such a person, that Luke, who had 
stated the effect of the first sermon of Peter, here 
states the effect of the second, without referring to 
any thing which is past. Were another historian to 
tell us that, on a certain day, three thousand men join- 
ed an army, and that some days after, it was joined by 
five thousand, there is not a reader in the world who 
would suppose that he included the first number in the 
second. It is impossible to conceive any reason why 
a reader of the Acts should form a different opinion 
with respect to these two distinct numbers of converts, 
Thus we have eight thousand disciples in Jerusalem, 
besides those who were believers before the day of 
Pentecost, and those who, without being specified, 
were daily added to the church. It has been said with 
respect to those converts, and particularly such of 
them as embraced the Gospel on the day of Pentecost, 
that-they were strangers, whose usual residence was 
in the countries enumerated, but who had come to Je- 
rusalem to worship at the feast. It would be too much 
to deny that any of them were strangers; but there 
would be a manifest absurdity in supposing them to 
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have been all of this description; for, was it ever 
heard that an extraordinary event brought together 
only the sojourners in a city? Does not every rational 
ground of calculation suggest the idea that sojourners 
were only a minority, and that the assembly consisted 
chiefly of the inhabitants of Jerusalem? It has been 
remarked that they are called “dwellers in Jerusa- 
lem,”’* and that the word xzroxev, which the sacred 
historian uses, signifies to have a permanent abode in 
a place. When a temporary residence is expressed, 
the verb zepaxey is employed, which imports simply 
to sojourn, or to be ina place for a short time. Many 
of the converts, on the day of Pentecost, had lived in 
foreign countries ; but they had now removed to Jeri- 
salem, from secular or religious motives, or perhaps, 
as has been supposed, in expectation of the Messiah, 
whose advent was looked for about this period. At 
any rate, although they were present in Jerusalem 
only for a time, there is no reason to think that the 
assembly on Pentecost was composed wholly of them ; 
and if it should be admitted, that, of the three thou- 
sand, one thousand, or even five hundred, were for- 
eigners, we should make an ample allowance. 

To the eight thousand who, at the lowest computa- 
tion, already belonged to the church of Jerusalem, we 
must add many more; for we read that ‘ believers 
were the more added to the Lord, multitudes both of 
men and women ;” that ‘the number of the disciples 
was multiplied ;” and again, that “the word of God 
increased ; and the number of the disciples multiplied 
in Jerusalem greatly ; and a great company of the 
priests were obedient to the faith.”t These passages 
import a very abundant increase, and justify us in un- 
derstanding the following words, not of the disciples 
in Judea, or among the Jewish nation at large, but of 
those in Jerusalem alone: ‘* Thou seest, brother, how 
many thousands of Jews there are which believe ;”{ in 
the original, wore mupixdic—how many myriads, or tens 
of thousands. 

Independents are compelled by their system to reduce 
to the lowest possible number the disciples in a parti- 
cular city. It is necessary for them to prove, not that 
the success of the gospel was great, but that it was 
small. They surely cannot feel any complacency in 
thus weakening the argument in favour of Christian- 
ity, from its rapid and extensive success ; but we may 
justly suspect the cause which is forced to resort to 
such an expedient for support. It is certain that the 
argument completely fails in the case of Jerusalem, in 
which there was only one church, but the members 
amounted to thousands and myriads. 

It is objected by Independents, that ‘all that be- 
lieved were together, and had all things common.”’|| 
It has been answered, that although the disciples, 
whose number was at this time about three thousand, 
had met together in one place, it will not follow that 
they could do so when they had increased to ten or 
twenty thousand: and yet even then they were only 
one church. It has been remarked too, that although 
the phrase «7 ro avo, translated together, may signify 
in one place, yet this is not necessarily its meaning, 
and that it occurs where it can import only unity of 
purpose: “The kings of the earth stood up, and the 
rulers were gathered together—em ro avrc—against the 
Lord, and against his Christ.”§ These words are 
applied to the conspiracy of Pilate, the Sanhedrim, 
and Herod, against our Saviour; but we know that, 
although they concurred in one design, they did not 
assemble in the same place. 

It is objected again, that they are said ‘ to have con- 
tinued daily with one accord in the temple.” As 
this immediately follows the other passage, the same 
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! 
answer may be returned, that, if three thousand might 
assemble in the temple, a meeting of all the disciples 
in it was impossible when the number had become 
much greater. Besides, as the meetings were daily, 
a little reflection will convince us that a multitude of 
people, chiefly in the lower ranks of life, could no 


more have found time every day to attend the minis-_ 


trations of the Apostles than they could find it now ; 
and, consequently, that the historian can only mean 
that the Apostles daily frequented the temple, and that 
the disciples met them there as they had opportunity. 
But there was no occasion always to repair to it for the 
purpose of hearing them, because the Apostles did not 
confine their labours to the temple, but ‘in every 
house ceased not to teach and to preach Jesus Christ.’’* 

An argument for one congregation in Jerusalem is 
founded on these words : ** And when they had prayed, 
the place was shaken where they were assembled to- 
gether. . And the multitude of them that believed, 
were of one heart and of one soul.”{ But these two 
verses, although they stand in the order now quoted, 
have no connexion with each other; and it is altogether, 
unfair to quote them as a proof that the multitude were 
assembled in the place which was shaken, as any per- 
son will see by reading the passage. The persons 
assembled in that place, are called the Apostles’ own 
company ; and probably were a select number of the 
disciples, met together to pray for the deliverance of 
Peter and John from the hands of their enemies. 

The last argument is drawn from these words: 
‘‘ And they were all with one accord in Solomon’s 
porch, and of the rest durst no.man join himself to 
them; but the people magnified them.”} Buthere the 
question occurs, Who were the persons that were 
assembled in this poreh? It is said in the begin- 
ning of the verse, that * by the hands of the Apostles 
Were many signs and wonders wrought among the 
people ;” and it is then added, that ‘they were all 
with one accord in Solomon’s porch.” The most 
natural idea is, that the persons referred to were the 
Apostles; and as no others are mentioned but the 
people, or the Jews, who resorted to the temple, it is 
a mere fancy to suppose that the church was assembled 
in it. 

It has appeared that there is no reason to suppose 
that all the Jews from foreign countries who were 
converted at Pentecost were merely sojourners in Jeru- 
salem, and that the historian makes use of a term 
which imports that they had taken up their abode in 
it. This is confirmed by an event which took place 
some time after, and is thus related: ‘* In those days, 
when the number of the disciples was multiplied, 
there arose a murmuring of the Grecians against the 
Hebrews, because their widows were neglected in the 
daily ministration.’’|| ‘The Grecians, or Hellenists, 
as every person knows, were Jews, who, living without 
the bounds of Judea, and scattered over what was once 
the. Macedonian empire, spoke the Greek language, 
and used the Greek translation of the Scriptures in 
their synagogues. Of these there were some in the 
Church of Jerusalem; and it is highly probable that 
there were also others, who, having come from differ- 
ent regions, understood neither Hebrew nor Greek, 
and were acquainted only with the language of the 
country in which they were born. Hence arises a 
new argument for a plurality of congregations in Jeru- 
salem. Although all the members of the church 
might have been convened in.one place, they could 
not all have joined in the service, because what was 
understood by one part of them, would have been un- 
intelligible to. the other. It would be absurd to im- 
agine that different speakers addressed the audience at 
the same time, or that the same speaker delivered a 


- 
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discourse first in one Janguage and then in another. 
There is no reason, except the interests of a party, 
for making any supposition but the natural one, that 
as the first disciples in Jerusalein—the place of resort 
to Jews from every region of the earth—spoke differ- 
ent languages, they were divided into different assem- 
blies, in which every man heard in his own tongue the 
wonderful works of God. As some time elapsed after 
the day of Pentecost before the Apostles went forth to 
preach the Gospel to the nations of the world, unless 
there were in Jerusalem believers who spoke different 
languages, the gift of tongues which the Apostles had 
received would have been useless during this interval. 
We have seen that, from their number, the primitive 


disciples must have been divided into several congre- 


gations, and we now see that, if the number had been 
smaller, the formation of distinct societies was neces- 
sary for the purpose of edification. We have there- 
fore one church, made up of several congregations, 
according to the Presbyterial plan, not a number of in- 
dependent assemblies, possessing each the powers of 
achurch initself. 

To strengthen our argument, let us observe that, in 
the Church of Jerusalem, many persons were employ- 
ed in performing the ordinary ministrations. It is cer- 
tain that all the Apostles continued in it for a consid- 
érable time after it was founded. It appears that with 
them were associated prophets, or inspired men, who 
foretold future events, or explained by supernatural 
assistance the predictions of the Old Testament; and 
we read of the elders or presbyters of that church, or 
ordinary ministers of the word, as this title usually 


imports, and as Independents will grant; for they de-. 


ny that there is any such office-bearer by divine ap- 
pointment as a ruling, distinct from a preaching, elder, 
Now, I should wish to be informed by them, how all 
these persons were employed? What were twelve 
Apostles, several prophets, and a competent number of 
ministers, doing? Independents tell us that they had 
only one congregation; but if so, how could they find 
scope for the exercise of their gifts? The Christians 
in Jerusalem could not be always hearing sermons, 
because they had their worldly affairs to attend to; 
but unless the Apostles and their assistants, were en- 
gaged in preaching from morning to night, on every 
day of the week, the turn of each must have come at 
distant intervals, and during a considerable part of 
their time they must have been idle, in respect of this 
most important duty of their office. We find, how- 
ever, that this was not the case. ‘The Apostles were 
so much occupied with preaching, that they found. it 
impossible to pay attention to the affairs of the poer; 
and hence, when complaints arose that some were neg- 


lected, they instituted the order of deacons: “It is — 


not reason that we should leave the word of God, and 
serve tables: wherefore, brethren, look ye out seven 
men whom we may appoint over this business. . But 


we will give ourselves continually to prayer, and to— 


the ministry of the word.”’* It isa downright absurdity 
to suppose that so many preachers could have been kept 
in constant employment by a single congregation; and 
every man who lays aside prejudice, and judges dis- 
passionately, will be of this opinion. _ No rational ae- 
count can be given of so many office-bearers, not sine- 
curists, but active labourers in the work of the gospel, 


remaining in Jerusalem, except by admitting that the . 


disciples were divided into many congregations. 
The last argument for the existence of more cong 


gations than one in Jerusalem, is founded on the want 23M 


of a place in which all the disciples could assemble. 
To this argument Independents have a ready answer, 
that they could be contained in the temple, and that it 
appears that the Apostles preached in it daily. It is 
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aay for some men to get rid of a difficulty by a few 
zeneral assertions, especially when they are talking 
of something very remote, into all the particulars of 
which we cannot enter; but capacious as the temple 
was, it is not certain that ten or twelve thousand could 
have frequently gone into it, without incommoding 
the multitudes of unconverted Jews who went up to 
it to worship. Itis not certain that the priests and 
rulers would have permitted acknowledged assemblies 
of the disciples, whom they accounted heretics and 
apostates, to be held within its precincts. The con- 
trary is, I think, highly probable; and we may be 
sure that an attempt to commemorate the death of 
Christ, by the celebration of the. Eucharist, would 
have been immediately resisted. The Apostles, in- 
deed, preached daily in the temple; not, however, to 
the whole church of Jerusalem, but to the Jews whom 
they accidentally found in it; and this is evident from 
the words of the sacred historian, who says, that they 
preached ‘daily in the temple, and in every house ;’’* 
that is, while they preached to the Jews, in the tem- 
ple, they preached in private houses to the Christians, 
and consequently, had. many congregations. These 
observations are obvious to the plainest understand- 
ing; and nothing but the blinding power of prejudice 
can prevent any man from perceiving their truth. 
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LECTURE XCIX. 
ON THE CHURCH. 


Independent and Presbyterian forms of Church Government 
Examined.—Proof that the Power of the Church Rulers does 
not flow from the People.—Opinions of Dr. Owen.—Argu- 
ment against Independency from the Council of Jerusalem. — 
Superiority of the Presbyterian Plan. 


In the preceding lecture, I entered upon the consid- 
eration of the two forms of ecclesiastical government, 
which alone seem to receive any countenance from 
Scripture, Presbytery and Independency ; and proposed 
to discuss them together, because the establishment of 
the one necessarily involves the overthrow of the other. 

We have examined the first principle of Indepen- 
dency, from which it derives its name, that each con- 
gregation of Christians is a complete church, possess- 
ing in itself all the powers and privileges which Jesus 
Christ has conferred upon the church, and unconnected 
with all other churches in the world, except by a 
common profession of the faith. We have seen that this 
principle does not apply to the Church of Jerusalem, 
which has appeared, from several arguments, to have 
consisted of more congregations than one. We might 
draw the same conclusion with respect to some other 
churches mentioned in the New Testament; but your 


attention has been confined to that ofwJerusalem, be- | 


cause its history is more fully detailed. 

The obvious inference from the fact, that in Jerusa- 
lem there were several congregations, which are never- 
theless represented as one church, is, that those 
congregations were incorporated, or so united by some 
common tie, as to compose only one body. - Now, 
this could be ‘no other than the same government, 
to which these congregations were subject; as the in- 
habitants of different cities and provinces constitute 
one nation, not simply by living in the same country, 
but by obeying the same laws, and acknowledging the 
authority of the same civil rulers. Independents could 
not, consistently with their principles, have spoken of 
the Church of Jerusalem, but must have adopted a dif- 
ferent phraseology, if they had composed the narrative 
in the Acts, and have said, the churches of Jerusalem. 
It follows, therefore, that there was a presbytery in 
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Jerusalem, composed of the Apostles and elders, who 
came together, as we see from the fifteenth chapter, to 
manage the affairs of all the congregations in the city, 
and to whose decrees they were bound to submit.” 
This is the most rational account of the matter; and it 
is sonatural, that it follows from the particulars mention- 
ed in the history, without any effort ; whereas Indepen- 
“dents are compelled to have recourse to a variety of 
awkward expedients, to make out their favourite point, 
that there was only one congregation ; and in particu- 
Jar, to reduce the believersin that city to the lowest 
possible number. And thus, what is gained to their 
cause, is lost to Christianity ; which, if they are right 
in their calculations with respect to Jerusalem and 
other cities, had very little success in the primitive 
ages, and could boast of only handfuls of converts in 
the most populous places. : 

T now proceed to consider the second principle of 
Independency, which is, That all power, is vested 
in the church collective, or in the body of the faithful ; 
that to them the keys of the kingdom of heaven are 
committed ; and that those who exercise any authority 
in the church, in the character of rulers, derive it from 
the people. In opposition to this principle, Presbyte- 
rians maintain, That the power of governing the church 
belongs exclusively to certain office-bearers, who derive 
their authority from Jesus Christ, and are accountable 
to him alone for the exercise of it. They are not, 
indeed, lords over God’s heritage, but helpers of the 
faith and joy of the saints ; and are their servants, but 
only in this sense, that the object of all their ministra- 
tions should be, the spiritual good of those who are 
committed to their care. 

The constitution of the church differs from that of 
a civil society. A voluntary society is formed by the 
free consent of the members. Each of them has 
certain rights which he is desirous to secure, and to 
enlarge by the co-operation of others; and he there- 
fore unites with them upon such terms as seem best 
ealculated to promote the common design. They pro- 
ceed in concert to compose a code of laws, and to 
appoint certain persons who shall have authority to 
execute the laws, and to manage the affairs of the 
society. In such cases, power necessarily emanates 
from the people. The society is created by them for 
their own benefit; and the rulers owe their official 
existence solely to the deed of their constituents, 
which is the source of their power, and prescribes its 
limits. Here, the society is before the rulers; but 
with respect to the church, the rulers were before the 
society; and no reasoning, therefore, from the one 
case, is fairly applicable to the other. There was no 
church when our Lord gave the Apostles their commis- 
sion; when he committed to Peter, and to them all, 
the keys of the kingdom of heaven; when he invested 
them with authority to preach the gospel, to administer 
the ordinances, and to exersise discipline over his 
professed disciples. ‘They were appointed immediate- 
ly by him; and they were appointed as the first in a 
long succession, which was to continue to the end of 
time, as we learn from his promise to them; ‘Lo, I 
am with you alway, even unto the end of the world.”’* 
The office of the Apostles was extraordinary, and ceased 
at their death; but, besides the gifts of inspiration and 
of miracles, they were possessed of ordinary powers, 
for the edification and government of the church, which 
did not expire with them, but passed into other hands. 
The pastors, and teachers, and rulers, who existed in 
the primitive times, and can never be wanting, without 
the dissolution of the church as an organized body, 
were appointed by the Apostles. They were set apart 
to their office, and through them, as the channel in 
which power was conveyed to them from Christ, the 
source of all spiritual. gifts and privileges. 
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This is the channel of transmission which was es- 
tablished in the beginning. As we are reasoning with 
. Independents, who pretend to pay a more sacred regard 
to Scripture than other denominatious of Christians, 
we confidently appeal to it, and ask, whether they can 
deny the statement now made, or show that the ori- 
ginal order‘has been changed? Is it not true, that the 
Apostles derived their power immediately from Jesus 
Christ? Is it not true, that the first ministers and 
rulers of the church derived their authority from the 
Apostles? And can any passage be produced reversing 
this order, and ordaining that in the subsequent ages, 
official power should flow from the people? The first 
governors of the church were not created by it, but 
received their official character before its erection. 
They did not, as in other voluntary societies, exercise 
a portion of power which the society had delegated to 
them. Their power came directly from heaven, and 
was given to them, that they might organize the so- 
ciety, and govern the members; not by laws of their 
own making, but by a code stamped with the author- 
ity of the King-of Zion. In the New Testament, the 
people are known, not as rulers, but as subjects. It is 
acknowledged, that it recognizes a right in the people 
to interfere in the appointment of their office-bearers, 
to a certain extent. In many churches, they have been 
deprived of that right; but in the days of the Apos- 
tles, and for a long time after, they possessed and 
exercised the privilege of electing the persons who 
were to preside over themin the Lord. But the limits 
of this right are defined with the greatest exactness 3 
so as to show that it does not recognize any portion of 
authority as vested in the people, and far less repre- 
sents them as the depositaries of all ecelesiastical pow- 
er. The account which Luke gives of the election 
of deacons, is so expressed, as if it had been intended 
to guard against the principles of Independents : 
“* Look ye out among you seven men of honest report, 
full of the Holy Ghost and wisdom, whom we may 
appoint over this business.”’* The people were called 
upon to choose persons whom they judged to be quali- 
fied, and in whom they could confide ; and it was the 


more necessary that they should be consulted in the | 


election, because there had been dissatisfaction in 
consequence of the former management of the poor. 
This, however, was a simple nomination, and here their 
power terminated. They could not invest the persons 
with the office, and give them authority to discharge its 
duties. This was the prerogative of the Apostles; it 
was their province to appoint them over this busi- 
ness.”” In other words, it appears from this account, 
that official power is not derived from the people, but 
from those who are already in office. 

I shall here quote a passage from the writing of the 
celebrated Dr. Owen, who was an Independent, but 
has admitted principles on the subject of church gov- 
ernment, which are more congenial to the views of a 
professed Presbyterian. In his True Nature of a Gos- 
pel Church, after having shown that Christ has insti- 
tuted offices in his church; that he qualifies persons for 
them; that he communicates power to them by their 
call and ordination, and commands the church to be 
subject to them; he adds, *“‘ By these ways and means 
doth the Lord Christ communicate office-power unto 
them that are called thereunto; whereon they become, 
not the officers or ministers of men, no, not of the 
church, as unto the actings and exercise of their au- 
thority, but only as the good and edification of the 
church is the end of it; but the officers and ministers 
of Christ himself. It is hence evident that, in the 
communication of church power in office, unto any 
persons called thereunto, the work and duty of the 
church consists formally in acts of obedience unto the 
commands of Christ. Hence, it doth not give unto 
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such officers a power or authority which was formally 
and actually in the body of the community, by virtue 
of any grant or lav of Christ, so as that they should 
receive and act the power of the church, by virtue of a 
delegation from them; but only they design, choose, 
and set apart the individual persons, who are thereon 
intrusted with office-power by Christ himself, accord- 
ing as was before declared. ‘This is the power and 
tight given unto the church, essentially considered, 
with respect unto their officers, namely, to design. call, 
choose, and set apart the persons, by the ways of 
Christ’s appointment, unto those offices, whereunto, 
by his laws, he hath annexed church power and au- 
thority.”* He says again, in another part of the same 
work, speaking of the election of the pastors and rulers 
by the people, * This choice or election doth not com- 
municate a power from them that choose, unto them 
that are chosen, as though such a power as that where- 
unto they are called should be formally inherent in the 
choosers, antecedent unto such a choice. For this 
would make those that are chosen to be their ministers 
only, and to act all things in their name, and by virtue 
of authority derived from them. It is only an instru- 
mental, ministerial means, to instate them in that power 
and authority which is given unto such officers by the 
constitution and laws of Christ, whose ministers they 
thereon are. These gifts, offices, and officers, being 
granted by Christ unto the churches, wherever there 
is achurch called according to his mind, they do, in 
/and by their choice of them, submit themselves unto 
|them in the Lord, according to all the powers and 
_duries wherewith they are by him intrusted, and where- 
unto they are called.”’*+ These quotations are long, 
but they are important; and have the greater weight, 
/as coming from an avowed Independent, who, in learn- 
ing, piety, and profound knowledge of the Scriptures, 
was never surpassed by any of his brethren. They 
‘contain the essential principles of Presbytery, and 
| show that, when such a man dispassionately examined 
the Scriptures, he found in them the elements of that 
system of government which our church has adopted. 
There are other arguments by which we prove that 
power is not lodged in the members of the church, and 
by them imparted to its office-bearers; but that the 
latter derive it immediately from Christ. _When Paul 
says, that Christ has given to his church * pastors and 
teachers, for the work of the ministry, and the edify- 
ing of his body,’ it certainly would not oceur toa 
person whose mind was not biassed by previous no- 
tions, that his meaning is, that Christ has given power 
to the church to create such ministers by its own deed. 
The words would naturally suggest, that the chureh 
aud the ministers are distinct from each other; that the 
chureh is merely the society for whose benefit proyi- 
sion was to be made; that the Head of the church has 
manifested his,attention to its interests, by appointing 
persons to instruct and govern it; and that the rights 
and prerogatives of its office-bearers emanate directly 
from himself. No man, when he was told that a king 
had appointed the governor of the province, would con- 
clude that the governor was appointed by the people 
and possessed no power but what they had conferre 
upon him, 
Apostles; secondarily, prophets; thirdly, teachers; 
after that, miracles; then gifs of healing, helps, gov- 
ernments, diversities of tongues.”’|| While this pas- 


sage suggests that teachers are set in the church, not — 


by the people, but by God, and the word government, 
which is the abstract for the concrete, imports, that 
there is authority to be exercised, as well as know- 
ledge to be communicated, it is worthy of observation, 
that God is said to have ‘* set some in the church ;” not 


all, but a certain number of persons, for the various 


* Owen’s True Nature of a Gospel Church, chap. iil. p. 39. 
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purposes mentioned. 


But how does this comport with | 


the principles of Independents, according to whom all. 
possess an original right to govern; all do actually | 


govern, as no cause can be decided but by the suffrages 
of the church; and those who bear. official names are, 


made, so it can unmake them at its pleasure? In an 
Independent church all are governors, and there are 
none to be governed but the individuals who have done 
something which has brought them under the cogni- 
zance.of their brethren, and exposed them to censure. 

I shall only add, that the Scripture speaks of persons 
in the church, whom it calls pastors, overseers, leaders, 
elders who rule; and that it calls upon the members to 
‘know’ or acknowledge them, to ‘¢ submit”? to them, 
to ‘* obey them,” to ** esteem them very highly in love, 
for their work’s sake,’’ and to ‘* count them worthy of 
double honour.”* The titles of the office-bearers im- 
port authority; but they would be merely titles of 
honour and empty sounds, if al! power were vested in 
the people, and the nominal rulers were their servants, 
whom they had a right to control. The duty of the 
people would be confined to sentiments of affection, 
and an external show of respect. According to the 
Independent system, they owe no obedience to their 
rulers, who are, in fact, such only in name, as the 
people retain the rule in their own hands. How shall 
they obey those who can issue no command, and sub- 
mit to those who have no authority to exercise?. The 
language of Scripture is absolutely unmeaning, if all 
power resides in the people; but is perfectly intelligi- 
ble upon the Presbyterian plan, which clearly distin- 
guishes between the governors and the governed. 

To this reasoning, Independents oppose. some pas- 
sages of Scripture which seem to them to recognize a 
power of government and discipline in the body of the 
people. Thus, our Lord says, ‘If thy brother shall 
trespass against thee, go and tell him his fault between 
thee and him alone; if he shall hear thee, thou hast 
gained thy brother. But if he will not hear thee, then 
take with thee one or two more; that in the mouth of 
two or three witnesses every word may be established. 
And if he shall neglect to hear them, tell it unto the 
church: but if he neglect to hear the church, let him 
be unto thee as an heathen man and a publican.”f 
The ultimate appeal, say Independents, is to the 
church, and by the assembled church the offender is 
judged and excommunicated. Let it be observed, that 
when these words were spoken, the Christian church 
was not founded; and that, consequently, they would 
have been unintelligible to the disciples, unless they 
had alluded to some mode of proceeding with which 
they were acquainted. Now, I think that no dispas- 
sionate person can doubt that the allusion is to the 
Jewish synagogue, the constitution of which bore a 
close resemblance to that of a Presbyterian congrega- 
tion. It was composed of two classes of persons,— 
the people, who met together to hear the Jaw read and 
expounded, and the rulers, who presided over this 
assembly. ‘he latter are frequently mentioned in the 
New Testament; and we learn from the writings of 
the Jews, that their office consisted in teaching and 
governing, and that the government comprehended the 
regulation of all the ordinary proceedings of the syna- 
gogue, the care of the poor, and the judging and ex- 
communicating of offenders. ‘Tell it,’? says Christ, 
*¢to the church,” in the same way in which such cases 
are told to the synagogue; that is, ‘bring it before the 
rulers of the church, that they may deal with the obsti- 


nate brother, and expel him if he will notsubmit.’ If 


our Lord intended to give a rule for the future conduct 
of his disciples when his church should be established, 
he plainly signified that the mode of treating offenders 


c | exclusively the government belongs. 
in fact, as subject to its authority as others; for as it | 


should be taken from the model of the synagogue ; and 
his words, instead of favouring the Independent notion, 
that the people are the depositories of power, import 
that it is vested in the rulers alone, and that to them 
Thus the pas- 
sage is in unison with those from which it has appear- 
ed, that the keys of the kingdom of heaven were granted 
to the Apostles, and their successors in the care of the 
church.* 

The other passage which seems to recognize the 
power of the people, -is in the first Epistle to the. 
Corinthians, when, speaking of the incestuous person, 
the Apostle commands them, ‘‘in the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, when they were gathered together, and 
his spirit, with the power of our Lord Jesus Christ, to 
deliver him unto Satan for the destruction of the flesh.” 
And in the second Epistle, he speaks of this punish- 
ment as ‘having been inflicted by many.”t It is 
worthy of attention, that from this case, which was 
evidently peculiar, no legitimate inference can be 
drawn respecting the ordinary procedure of the church. 
The Corinthians had neglected to do their duty, and 
Paul, interposing by his apostolical authority, pro- 
nounced a sentence, and called upon them to execute 
it. It was Paul, and not the Corinthians, who excom- 
municated the incestuous man; and their office con- 
sisted in publishing the sentence in their assembly, 
and acting conformably to it, by excluding him from 
their fellowship. There is no recognition of power in 
that church to judge and censure; their business was 
merely ministerial. This I consider as the proper ex- 
planation of the passage, which, thus viewed, gives no 
countenance to Independents. The common answer, 
however, is satisfactory; that, on the supposition that 
the sentence was pronounced by the Corinthians, the 
address to the whole church does not necessarily imply 
that they were all judicially concerned, because there 
are many examples of addresses to a whole society or 
people, when only a part is intended, or only the rulers. 
The congregation of Israel is said to have done what 
was certainly done only by persons in authority, and 
the people are spoken to as chargeable with sins which 
their rulers alone had committed. In such cases, we 
must ascertain from circumstances what persons are 
meant; and the case before us must be explained con- 
sistently with other passages which appropriate power 
to the governors of the church. At the same time, it 
should be remembered that all the members of the 
church had a part to act in the excommunication of the 
offender, not however as judges; but they were all 
bound to concur in the sentence, and to testify their 
approbation of it by refusing to associate with him. 

hus the punishment was, in the most emphatic sense, 
inflicted by many. : 

I proceed to consider the last principle of Indepen- 


‘dency, That all acts of government are performed in a 


single congregation, ultimately, and without appeal to 
a superior assembly. Presbyterians maintain that 
there is a subordination of courts, and a right of appeal 
from an inferior to a superior court. ‘This seems to be 
a fair deduction from what we have already established 
concerning the union of several congregations in one 
church. Being separate assemblies, each of which 
possesses its own rulers, they can be considered as 
one only, because they are united under one general 
government; and there are two ways in which their 
union may be effected, namely, by their being placed 
under a bishop, or under a presbytery. We have 
proved that, in the Apostolic age, there were no 
bishops, in the modern sense of the word; and it fol- 
lows that the Church of Jerusalem, in which there 
were many assemblies, was governed by the common 
council of its presbyters. Each assembly regulated 
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. its own ordinary affairs; but when any extraordinary 
Case arose, or any difficulty occurred, it was referred 
to that council, and decided by its authority. No rea- 
sonable objection can be made to this view of the sub- 
ject; and if it be admitted to be just, the principle 
must be given up, that a single congregation possesses 
in itself all the powers of government, and is indepen- 
dent of all other congregations in the world, 

This argument would hold good although we should 
not be able to produce from Scripture, proof of an ap- 
peal from an inferior to a superior court. But Presby- 
terians think that they are furnished with an example 
in the fifteenth chapter of the Acts, and that, by the 
transaction there recorded, the lawfulness of courts of 
review is clearly established. I shall examine that 

assage of Scripture; and show you what countenance 
it gives to the plan of ecclesiastical government which 
we have adopted. 

Some persons from Judea had. taught the brethren in 
Antioch, that “ unless they were circumcised after the 
manner of Moses, they could not be saved.’’* As this 
doctrine was subversive of the Gospel, Paul and Bar- 
nabas opposed them, and much contention ensued. It 
was found impossible to settle the controversy, even 
by the authority of Paul, to whom the false teachers 
refused to submit; and it was therefore determined to 
refer it to the Apostles and elders in Jerusalem. Be- 
sides, jt was not a local controversy, arising from the 
peculiar cireumstances of the place, but might be agi- 
tated in any other city or district where the Jews re- 
sided; and for this reason, prudence required that it 
should be finally decided in a higher assembly than 
that of the rulers of Antioch, an assembly which would 
command the respect and obedience of all the churches 
in the world. There is no doubt that it might have 
been determined in Antioch, in which, ‘besides Paul 
and Barnabas, both men of high rank im the church, 
there were prophets and teachers competent to manage 
such affairs; but the opposing party was refractory, 
and there was no hope of reducing them to silence ex- 
cept by the sentence of a court from which there was 
no appeal. 

It was resolved that ‘* Paul and Barnabas and cer- 
tain others of them should go up to Jerusalem unto the 
Apostles and elders about this question.”,— Whether 
these were delegates from the other churches of Syria, 
and from those of Cilicia, in which this controversy 
was agitated, does not appear. If it should be denied 
that any such were present, because no specific men- 
tion is made of them, those who are most concerned to 
prove their absence, lest the meeting in Jerusalem 
should turn out to be a representative assembly, will 
be involved in an inextricable difficulty. It is evident, 
that in the present case, there was not merely a refer- 
ence for advice, but submission to a sentence: and 
how the elders of Jerusalem could: have a right to 
legislate for the church of Antioch, it is impossible for 
Independents upon their own principles to explain. 
One Independent chureh may apply to another for ad- 
vice, but it still retains the power to receive or reject 
it. The church to which the application is made, may 
give counsel to the other, but has no authority to en- 
force it. We shall find that something very different 
took place on the occasion now before us. 

It has been said that the reason for referring this 
cause to the Church of Jerusalem, was that the Apos- 
tles were there, who were inspired men, and could 
decide this question by infallible authority,.and that 
this was the ground of the submission of other churches 
to their sentence. But this supposition is of no avail 
to the cause of Independency, because it appears not 
to be founded in truth. First, if it had been the wish 
of the Church of Antioch, that the dispute should be 
terminated by the authority of inspiration, there was 
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no reason for sending to Jerusalem, as Paul was among 
them, who was not behind the chief of the Apostles, 
and Barnabas, who was endowed with supernatural 
gifts; and there were also prophets, as we are informed 
in the fourteenth chapter, who enjoyed the miraculous 
assistance of the Spirit. Their decision would have 
been infallible, and it would have been the duty of all 
parties to acquiesce in it. Secondly, if it should be 
said, that although there were inspired men in Antioch, 
yet parties had run so-high, and such prejudices had 
been conceived, that a decision there would not have 
had the effect to settle the peace of the church, and 
that this was the cause of the reference to Jerusalem 3 
I observe, that while this is probably a true statement 
of the case, there is no evidence that the reference was 
made to the Apostles as infallible judges. The reason 
of this allegation is, that it was made at the same time 
to the elders who were not inspired. If the Apostles 
were consulted as oracles, why were the elders also 
consulted who were not oracles? What right had they 
to interfere in a sentence proceeding from the inspira- 
tion of the Holy Ghost? Were the Christians in An- 
tioch so ignorant, as to confound two classes of persons 
totally dissimilar, and to assign to both equal autho- 
rity? If the Apostles-spoke by inspiration, the elders 
must have been silent, and they had only to submit, 
like the parties who had made the appeal. Nothing 
however is more evident than that the elders were con- 
sidered as judges, as well as the Apostles. Thirdly, 
when the question came to be discussed, the assembly 
proceeded not in the way of authority, but by reason- 
ing. No person rose and pronounced an oracular sen- 
tence; but first one Apostle stood up, and then another, 
and drew from passages of Scripture a conclusion in 
which all present acquiesced. The business was con- 
ducted in the same manner as in other assemblies. 
Every member had liberty to give his opinion, and 
that which was supported by solid arguments was 
adopted. 

But although the Christians of Antioch did not send 
to Jerusalem, to obtain a decision of the question by 
inspiration, they sought something more than an ad- 
vice. They submitted the controversy to an authority 
in which they were bound to acquiesce; and, aceord- 
ingly, the assembly did not give them a counsel, but 
issued a decree; so their sentence is called in the next 
chapter, and the word thus translated is the same 
which is used to express the authoritative mandates 
of superiors. 
the world should be taxed, is called by the same name, 
doye2; and it is twice employed to denote the ordinan- 
ces of the Mosaic law. The matters contained in the 


decree are termed necessary things, things which the. 


churches were not simply advised, but commanded to 
observe. ‘The obligation of the decree upon the Chris- 
tians of Antioch, and not upon them alone, but upon 
all the churches of Syria and Cilicia, and throughout 
the world, could not arise from the authority of the 
elders of Jerusalem, even although it had been strength- 
ened by the suffrages of the people, according to the 
principles of either Independents .or Presbyterians. 


Neither will acknowledge the right of one church to. 


dictate to another, its equal in power and privileges. 
And the eagerness of Independents to make us believ: 

that the question was determined in a church meeting, 
in their sense of the term, only serves to embarrass 


them the more; for how could the members of one. 


church issue a decree, which should be binding upon 
all Christian churches? The fact, however, presents 
no difficulty to us. There were present on this occa- 


sion, not only the elders of Jerusalem, but probably. 


deputies from the other churches, which were interest- 


ed in the controversy ; and some suppose these to be 
meant by the brethren, mentioned in the superseription 


of the decree. As this point is doubtful, I shall not 
insist upon it, nor is it necessary to the argument. 


The decree of Cesar Augustus that all. 
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Besides the elders, the Apostles were members of the 
council, and their presence was sufficient to constitute 
it an Ecumenical one, and to render its decrees univer- 
sally binding, We have, indeed, said that they did 
not act by inspiration in pronouncing the sentence ; but 
they did not therefore sink down to a level with the 
other members. Although they reasoned in concert 
with them, and on other occasions assumed the desig- 
nation of presbyters or elders, and joined with the 
ordinary pastors and rulers in administering the affairs 
of the church, they never did nor could divest them- 
selves of their apostolical character. They had at all 
times the care of all the churches, and on every public 
occasion, acted in behalf of them all. In this council 
they were considered as Apostles; and consequently, 
if deputies from other churches were not present, the 
Apostles supplied their place, being the representatives 
of the Catholic Church. Thus the meeting in Jerusa- 
lem became a general council, which hada right to 
give law to the disciples of Christ in every region of 
the earth. . ' 

It is objected by Independents, that this meeting did 
not resemble a Presbyterian synod, in which only 
ministers and elders have a right to deliberate and 
judge; for that the people also took a part in the 
business. ‘*’The Apostles and elders with the whole 
church, were pleased to send chosen men oftheir own 
company to Antioch;”’ the letter is superscribed by 
*“¢the Apostles, elders, and brethren,’’? and ‘all the 
multitude kept silence, and gave audience to Barnabas 
and Paul.’”’ But ‘the multitude’? can mean only the 
people who had convened to witness the proceedings, 

-and who listened to the narrative with profound atten- 
tion. ‘The *“ whole church,” or the whole assembly, 
must. signify only the persons present, who could be 
but a part of the church properly so called, which we 
have seen consisted of many thousands; and conse- 
quently, even upon the principles of Independents, 
they have no judicial authority. The ‘brethren’ 
have been understood to be other ministers of the 
word; but, admitiing that they were the people, we 
can rationally conceive nothing more to be intended, 
than that they concurred in the decree, and signified 
their consent to the foreign churches as a means of ob- 
taining their acquiescence; in the same manner as the 
laity were sometimes permitted, in ancient times, to 
subscribe the decrees of councils, in order to testify 
their approbation of them.* This is the conclusion 
to which we must come, if we attentively and candidly 
consider the whole history of this meeting, and would 
render one part consistent with another. ‘The refer- 
ence from Antioch was not made to the whole body 
of believers in Jerusalem, but to the Apostles and 
elders; it is expressly stated that “the Apostles and 
elders came together to consider the matter,’ and the 
multitude are only incidentally mentioned as present ; 
and, although the brethren are conjoined with them in 
the beginning of the letter sent to the churches, yet 
when delivered to them, it is called the decree, exclu- 
sively of the Apostles and elders. It is worthy of at- 
tention, too, that we do not find a single member of 
the church taking part in the discussion. From these 
particulars, it seems to be a necessary conclusion, that 
the people had no concern in the discussion and deter- 
mination of the question; and that, although the church 
and the brethren are afterwards brought forward to 
view, their appearance being posterior to the sentence, 
can reasonably be understood to import only their ap- 
probation of it. This explanation will recommend 

itself to a candid inquirer, because it harmonizes the 
different parts of the narrative; whereas, the opposite 
opinion represents Luke as writing in a careless and 
inaccurate manner, while, in the successive steps of 
the process, he studiously excludes the people from 
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the office of judges, and then abruptly admits them at 
the close. 

If any of you should be of opinion that the assem- 
bly in Jerusalem has not been proved to. be conforma- 
ble in every point tora Presbyterian synod, we would 
say to him, that we do not pretend to trace a perfect 
similarity, but that we have established the principle 
upon which such synods are founded. There was in this 
case, areference from an inferior to a superior assem- 
bly, and the design was to obtain, not a simple advice, 
but an authoritative decision. We have, therefore, 
apostolical example for courts of review. The trans- 
action clearly recognizes the system of subordination, 
and justifies the transference of a cause from the con- 
sistory, or session of a particular congregation to a 
presbytery, and from a presbytery to an assembly of 
presbyteries, which the Greeks call a synod, and the 


-Latins a council. And thus we have disproved the last 


principle of Independency, that all acts of government 
are performed in a single congregation, ultimately, and 
without appeal. 

The advantage, and even the necessity of courts of 
review have been acknowledged by some enlightened 
Independents; and Dr. Owen, the brightest. ornament 
of the party, has not hesitated to declare, that a church, 
meaning a single congregation, cannot always perform 
its duty to Christ and the Catholic Church by its 
intrinsic powers ; that, in attempting to do so, it cuts 
itself off from the communion of the church universal, 
and that it would not be safe for any man to commit 
himself to its care.* When this passage was, some- 
time ago, brought under the notice of the publie,t it 
gave great offence to Independents, who were not 
aware that it was to be found in his writings, and would 
willingly, if they could, have disputed its genuine- 
ness, because it aims a mortal blow at their scheme. 
But so he thought, and so every man who takes a dis- 
passionate view of the subject will think. Modern 
Independents partially acknowledge its truth in their 
practice, for the associations which are generally estab- 
lished among them, are an imitation of our presbyte- 
ries and synods. They profess, indeed, to have no 
authority over the churches, of the delegates from 
which they are composed, and to meet solely to con- 
sult about their affairs, and to give them an advice; 
but the power which they disclaim in words, they 
exercise in fact; for, if any church does not consent to 
what has been agreed upon, it is, | understand, cut off 
from their communion. 

There are some weighty objections which may be 
urgéd against the Independent system. First, It de- 
stroys the visible unity of the church, by frittering it 
away into a multitude of little societies, separate and: 
unconnected. It is a matter of lamentation to good 
men, that Christians are divided into so many’ parties, 
which have no intercourse with each other; but this 
state of things is the consequence of imperfect views 
of the truth, of prejudice, passion, and secular inter- 
ests; and all acknowledge that it is not as it ought to 
be. But Independency upon principle parcels out the 
followers of Christ into distinct portions, and pronoun- 
ces their incorporation into one body to be contrary to 
Instead of exhibiting the church as the 
one kingdom of Christ, it distributes it,into an endless 
variety of little republics. Secondly, It lodges the 
power of managing the affairs of the church in 1n- 
competent hands. Men may be qualified to be mem- 
bers of a Christian society, who are altogether unfit to 
be rulers. The grace of God may exist in a mind 
which has received no culture from edueation, and is 
very scantily endowed with natural gifts. A person 
may know the truth by Divine illumination, so as to 
believe and love it, and may know the wickedness and 
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deceitfulness of his own heart, who is very imper- 
fectly acquainted with the characters, and tempers, and 
ways of men. There is an absurdity in supposing that 
day-labourers, who perhaps can hardly read; domestic 
servants, who are so much engaged from morning to 
night, that they can, with difficulty, find time to look 
into the Bible; and women, living in a state of seclu- 
sion, or holding intercourse only with persons as ill- 
informed as themselves, are proper persons to discuss 
and determine the intricate cases which may come 
before a church. The Presbyterian plan is evidently 
more rational, which commits the government to the 
ministers of Christ, and elders chosen for their supe- 
rior knowledge, and prudence, and experience. Lastly, 
It provides no means for determining controversies. 
If the members of an Independent congregation differ 
in opinion, they must wrangle on without the prospect 
of an end, or must withdraw from each other, and set 
up separate churches. In this way their disputes fre- 
quently terminate, and not seldom they have kept 
their churches in an agitated state for many weeks and 
months. In our church courts, unanimity is more 
likely to be obtained; if the decision of one court 
does not give satisfaction, a cause can be brought 
under the review of another. ‘There is, besides, a 
greater probability of candid investigation and impar- 
tial decision, as the judges are not immediately inter- 
ested; and while all questions are submitted to the 
Tulers, the minds of the members are left in peace. 


——. 


LECTURE C. 


ON THE CHURCH. 


Rulers of the Church.—Extraordinary Office-Bearers: Apostles, 
Prophets, and Evangelists—Ordinary Office-Bearers: Pas- 
tor; His Duties:—Teacher or Doctor; His Duties:—Dea- 
cons:—Ruling Elders; Warrant for them; Their Duties. 


I nave endeavoured to show you, from the Scrip- 
tures, what form of government Jesus Christ has 
prescribed to his church, and it has appeared, I trust, 
that we find in them the outlines of the Presbyterian 
plan. It is acknowledged that it is not so fully detail- 
ed as the plan given to the Jewish Church, which 
contains a minute account of the tabernacle, of its 
services, of the persons who alone had a right to min- 
ister in it, and, in short, of every thing which related 
to religion: ‘* See that thou make al] things according 
to the pattern showed to thee in the mount.”* This 
is the reason that there have been so many disputes 
upon the subject. As only general principles are laid 
down, they have been viewed in different lights, and 
men have reared upon them different superstructures. 
But if the principles are clear, they furnish a rule to 
guide us in the development of the system; and the 
scheme which we have adopted, is, I think, fairly 
deduced from them, in all its ramifications. 

I now proceed to lay before you a short account of 
the persons whom Christ has appointed to administer 
this government. The Apostle Paul has given an 
enumeration of them in the Epistle to the Ephesians; 
which, however, is not complete, because there are 
two orders which he has omitted, but which are men- 
tioned in other passages of the New Testament: ‘ And 
he gave some, apostles; and some, prophets; and 
some, evangelists; and some, pastors and teachers ; 
for the perfecting of the saints, for the work of the 
ministry, for the edifying of the body of Christ.’ + 
They are divided into two classes, the extraordinary 
and the ordinary office-bearers of the church. In the 
first class are included apostles, prophets, and evangel- 
ists ; and we call them extraordinary, not only beeause 
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they were endowed with supernatural gifts, but because 
they were instituted only fora time. ‘They were or- 
dained to serve a particular purpose, namely, the 
establishment of the Christian church; and when this 
design was accomplished, their offices ceased. The 
ordinary office-bearers of the church are pastors and 
teachers, and to these must be added ruling elders and 
deacons. ; 

The apostles stand first in the catalogue, and they 
hold the highest rank among the ministers of the 
church. The word signifies a messenger, a- person 
sent to execute a cominission. In this sense it was 
used by the Greeks, and it occurs also in some places 
of the New Testament: ‘The servant is not greater 
than his lord, neither he that 7s sent—2zrorrcrx0c—oreater 
than he that sent him.”* Paul speaking to the Cor- 
inthians, of certain brethren who had been deputed to 
receive the collections for the saints, calls them amsrrons 
exxrnciay, “the messengers” or ‘apostles of the 
churches.” + The same title is given to Jesus Christ 
himself, who is called “the Apostle of our profes- 
sion,”’+ because he was sent by the Father to publish 
the religion which we profess; and hence he said, 
‘* My doctrine is not mine, but his that sent me.”’|| In 
the same general sense the term is applied to the 
twelve disciples, who are known by the designation 
of Apostles ; but it is, at the same time, expressive of 
something peculiar respecting them. 

We may remark, in the first place, that they received 
their commission immediately from Jesus Christ him- 
self, first during his personal ministry, when he sent 
them to publish the good news of the kingdom 
throughout the land of Judea;§ and again after his 
ascension, when he commanded them to ‘* go into all 
the world, and preach the gospel to every creature.” 
With respect to Paul, who was afterwards added to the 
number, he is careful to inform us, that his commis- 
sion was of the same nature with that of his brethren : 
«Paul, an Apostle, not of men, neither by man, but by 
Jesus Christ, and God the Father, who raised him from 
the dead.”** The case of Matthias, who was nomina- 
ted by the Apostles to fill up the place of Judas, is not 
an exception ; for a direct appeal was made to Christ; 
and after prayer, the lot fell upon him.tf Secondly, 
it was an indispensable qualification of an Apostle 
that he should have been an eye and an ear witness of 
the actions and sayings of Christ, and that he should 
have seen him after his resurrection, as we learn from 
the words of Peter, when they were deliberating about 
a successor to Judas.t{ Paul, indeed, was not in all 
respects so qualified; but what was essential was 
supplied by the personal appearance of our Saviour to 
him, and the revelation with which he was favoured : 
‘* Have not I seen Jesus Christ our Lord |||} ‘Thirdly, 
They were endowed with supernatural gifts, with a 
complete and infallible knowledge of the gospel; a 
power to speak languages which they had not learned ; 
to work miracles ; to discern spirits ; and in all these 
ways, to give full proof of their commission. They 
were authorized to preach to Jews and to Gentiles; to 


found the Christian Church ; to instruct and govern it ;. 
to order all its affairs, independently of any human 
controul ; and to provide for its well-being and contin- _ 


uance, by appointing office-bearers to administer the 
ordinances, and to perform all the services which 
would conduce to its peace and spiritual prosperity. 
Their doctrine and commands were the rule to he 
church during their life, and their writings are the 
standard of faith and practice to all sueceeding ages, 


They left no successors in their extraordinary prerog= 


atives, and their office expired with them, : 
The next in order were the prophets. The word 
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prophet bears various senses in the Scriptures. It 
sometimes signifies merely a person who speaks in 
the name of another, as Aaron is called the prophet of 
Moses,* because he delivered to the people the 
messages which Moses had received from God. At 
other times, it denotes a person who, by the assistance 
of the Spirit, explained the prophecies of the Old Tes- 
tament ; and there is reason to believe that there are 
several instances of this use of it in the New Testa- 
ment. ‘The prophets there mentioned, did not always 
foretell future events, but edified the church by inter- 
preting the ancient predictions. They are not, how- 
ever, to be viewed as exactly on a level with the 
commentators of modern times. They were supernat- 
urally assisted, and were infallible guides in the 
application of the Scriptures to Jesus Christ, and the 
new dispensation, Their office must have been pro- 
ductive of great benefit to the primitive church, when 
the Messiahship of Christ was the grand subject of 
controversy between the Jews and the Christians, and 
the faith of the latter so much depended upon the 
proof, that all the circumstances descriptive of the 
promised Redeemer, were realized in the person and 
history of Jesus of Nazareth. Our Lord opened the 
understandings of his disciples to understand the 
Scriptures, and he imparted the same knowledge to 
those inspired expounders of prophecy. In strict lan- 
guage, a prophet signifies a person who, by the Holy 
Spirit, foretells future events. Such, unquestionably, 
were some of the prophets in the primitive church. 
This is evident from the eleventh chapter of the Acts, 
where we read, that ‘in those days came prophets 
from Jerusalem unto Antioch. And there stood up 
one of them, named Agabus, and signified by the 
Spirit that there should be a great dearth throughout 
all the world; which came to pass in the days of 
Claudius Cesar.” Here an event was predicted 
which could not have been foreseen by human sagacity, 
because the natura] causes of it were not then in ope- 
ration, ‘The other prophets from Jerusalem were of 
the same class; for Agabus is said to be one of them, 
and, therefore, to have exercised no power which was 
not possessed by them in common. The gift of prophe- 
cy might be subservient to the immediate advantage 
of the church, as in the case before us it gave warning 
to the disciples to make provision for their poor 
brethren against the approaching calamity; and it 
contributed with other supernatural endowments, to 
establish their faith, as an evidence of the presence of 
God with his servants. 

The last extraordinary office-bearers in the primitive 
church were evangelists. There is an application of 
this word which is not authorized by Scripture, but 
is in common use, and has been inadvertently supposed 
to be one of its original meanings. It is the well 
known designation of the writers of the four gospels. 
It acquired this sense at a period posterior to the 
Apostolic age, and points out, not the official character 
of the persons to whom it is given, but the subject of 
their books. Mark calls his narrative, to evxy z<rtov Taro 
Xporev.f The Evangelists of whom we now speak, 
were persons holding a high rank in the primitive 
church. Besides the passage in the Epistle to the 
Ephesians, already quoted, the word occurs in some 
other places. In the twenty-first chapter of the Acts, 
mention is made of Philip the Evangelist, and Tim- 
othy is exhorted to ‘do the work of an Evangel- 
ist.’’|| Titus appears to have been invested with the 
same office, and so were probably Silas and Mark, 


who were companions of Paul in his journeys and. 


labours, and Barnabas, who is also called an apostle, 
in the general sense of a messenger or missionary, and 
seems to have been more than an ordinary minister of 
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the word. The peculiar duties of an Evangelist are 
not defined in the New Testament; but they are gen- 
erally understood to have been materially the same 
with those of an Apostle. The Evangelist was not 
confined to a particular congregation, like the pastor 
afterwards mentioned ; but had a general commission 
to preach the gospel wherever an opportunity presented 
itself. He had power to ordain elders in any city, and 
to set in order the affairs of the churches which he 
visited; to correct what was amiss, and to supply 
what was wanting.. We do not know that he enjoyed 
the general gift of inspiration, as the Apostles did; 
and it is probable he did not, from the cases of Timo- 
thy and Titus, to whom Paul deemed it necessary to 
give instructions concerning their conduct. It may be 


-presumed, that the honour of revealing the doctrines 


of the gospel, and delivering the commands and insti- 
tutions of Christ to the church, was reserved to the 
Apostles; and that, by this prerogative, they were 
elevated above all the -extraordinary office-bearers. 
We may suppose, however, that certain supernatural 
endowments were conferred upon an Evangelist, as 
the gift of tongues, and the power of. working mira- 
cles, to authenticate his commission, and to enable 
him to discharge his duty among different nations. 
Evangelists were assistants of the Apostles, inferior 


‘to them in rank, and subject to their authority. Paul 


speaks to Timothy and Titus as their superior, and 
lays injunctions upon them, with which they were 
bound tocomply. The Apostles were in number twelve, 
or rather thirteen, after Paul was added to them. 
Although theyseparated from one another, and chose 
different countries as the scene of their labours, and 
although they were unweariedly diligent in the work 
of their office; yet, when we consider how extensive 
was the range of their ministrations, we are sensible 
that, in most cases, they could do little more than 
found churches in particular places. If circumstances 
sometimes required that they should continue longer 
in a place, as we find Paul doing in Corinth and in 
Ephesus, other churches were deprived of the benefit 
of their presence. Infant societies, the members of 
which had been recently converted from Judaism and 
heathenism, were but imperfectly acquainted with the 
religion which they had embraced ; and, being exposed 
to many difficulties and temptations, stood in need of 
more frequent and lasting visits than the numerous 
demands upon the attention of the Apostles would 
afford. Hence arose the order of Evangelists. ‘They 
followed the Apostles, to carry on what the latter. had 
begun. They went to those places where their pre- 
sence was’most wanted, and probably regulated their 
movements according to the direction of the Apostles. 
Paul, when he departed from Ephesus, besought 
Timothy to remain behind, that he might oppose cer- 
tain false teachers; and he left Titus in Crete, ‘* that 
he might set in order the things which were wanting.’’* 

The extraordinary office-bearers of the church were 
apostles, prophets, and evangelists. We now proceed 
to consider the second class, which comprehends those 
who are to continue in the church to the end of the 
world. When the church had been founded by the 
preaching of the Apostles, regulated by the wisdom 
given to them, and established by their care, and the 
ministrations of prophets and evangelists; persons of 
an inferior character, possessed only of the common 
gifts of the Spirit, and guided by the instructions and 
rules which the Apostles have left, were sufficient to 
carry on the work of converting sinners, and building 
up saints in faith and holiness. 

I shall speak of the ordinary office-bearers of the 
church. srs 

The first are called Pastors. ‘The word literally 
signifies a shepherd who has the care of a flock. It is 
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here used in a metaphorical sense, and such use is not 
uncommon in profane writers, Homer, for example, 
calls kings ro2ve: azay, shepherds of the people. tis 
applied to our Lord Jesus Christ, who is denominated 
“s+he chief Shepherd,” and “the great Shepherd of the 
sheep ;’’* and to men who minister in holy things, 
because he has delegated to them a portion of his 
authority, and they are employed in the same work. 
They are also styled ministers of Christ,{ and the two 
titles may be used indiscriminately. It is therefore 
affectation in some sects to adhere rigidly to the for- 
mer designation, always speaking of the pastors of 
their churches, as if the latter were not equally scrip- 
tural, especially as there is still another term sanction- 
ed'by the Apostles, namely bishops or overseers. 

T'wo ideas are suggested by the designation of Pas- 
tors. It is the duty of those to whom it belongs, to 
feed and to govern the church. With respect to the 
first, we bear Paul saying to the elders of Ephesus, 
“Feed the church of God, which he hath purchased 
with his own blood.”’|} As it is the office of a shep- 
herd to provide proper pasture for his flock, and to 
lead them to it, so it is incumbent upon the minister 
of Christ to make provision for the nourishment of the 
souls of his people; and as it is only the truth which 
will sustain and strengthen spiritual life, he ought to 
“feed them with wholesome words, even the words 
of our Lord Jestis Christ, and the doctrine which is 
according to godliness.” He is not appointed to in- 
struct them in the arts and sciences, in agriculture and 
commerce, or in mere morality, as it is exhibited inde- 
pendently of religion in the systems of philosophers ; 
but to preach the gospel in the most extensive sense 
of the term, to explain its doctrines, to propound its 
promises, to inculcate its precepts, to bring its motives 
to bear upon the consciences and hearts of his hearers. 
With careful attention to their different characters, and 
circumstances, and feelings, hemust rightly divide the 
word of truth, not publishing it at random, but haying 
a regard to the varieties among men in respect of their 
moral state, their duties, their temptations, and their 
difficulties, that each individual may receive his por- 
tion of food in due season. ‘The general design of his 
office ts also promoted by the administration of the 
sacraments, and particularly of the Lord’s supper, 
the very name of which is significant of its fitness to 
impart nourishment to the soul. Thus, through the 
divine blessing, the people upon whom he bestows his 
Jabour will grow in grace, and in the knowledge of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ; and the faithful minis- 
ter will be indeed the pastor of his flock. 

It belongs to the office of the pastor, not only to feed, 
but to govern the flock, as the shepherd regulates the 
movements of the sheep. ‘*’The good shepherd,” says 
our Lord, ‘*goeth before the sheep, and they follow 
him, for they know his voice.”§ The Christian pastor 
should lead his flock in the right way, by instruction 
and by example; but this is not the whole of his office. 
He is invested with authority over them, to keep them 
in the right way, and to bring them back when they 
have wandered from’it. He has power to reprove, and 
rebuke, and exhort, and to suffer no man to despise 
him... The church being an organized body, the peace 
and prosperity of which cannot be maintained without 
an observance of its laws, it pertains to those who are 
set over it, not only to inculcate the duty of the mem- 
bers, but to enforce it by all means corresponding 
with the voluntary and spiritual nature of the society. 
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will not be reclaimed. This power, however, is not 
vested exclusively in them, but in other governors of 
whom we shall afterwards speak ; and it is evidently a 
power given to them, not for destruction, but for edifi- 


‘cation. Its object is to maintain the respect which is 


due to the institutions of Christ, to secure the consis- 
tent and seemly conduct of his professed disciples, to 
guard the privileges of the church against abuse, and 
to make an open distinction between the pure and the 
impure. ae 

tis evident that the duties of the pastoral office may 
be performed, without the supernatural endowments 
which were bestowed upon apostles, prophets, and 
evangelists. The qualifications of a bishop, which 
are enumerated in the First Epistle to Timothy, are 
such as may be found in a person who possesses only 
the gifts of nature, improved by education and experi- 
ence, and sanctified by grace. But it is not on this 
account alone that we rank pastors among the ordinary 
office-bearers in the church. Besides that no new effu- 
sion of the Holy Spirit, like that on the day of Pente- 
cost, is necessary, and a sufficient number of able min- 
isters will be regularly furnished in the common course 
of things, the circumstances of the church evidently 
require that their oflice should be continued throughout 
successive generations. As in the beginning Christi- 
anity was new both to Jews and to Gentiles, converts” 
could not be supposed at once to acquire a perfect ac- 


/quaintance with it; and many years elapsed before all 


the books of the New Testament were written, and 
came into general use. On these accounts it may seem 
that there was then a peculiar reason for the institution 
of the ministry. But its utility, or I may rather say its 
necessity, is manifest even in the present times, when 
the system of divine truth is accessible to private study, 
and isin some degree rendered familiar by early in- ~ 
struction. Still greater ignorance prevails from various. 
causes, and however plain are those parts of the Scrip- 
tures, the knowledge of which is essential to salvation, 
preparatory education is requisite to the full exposition 
of it; and to many even its simplest truths would be 
unknown, if they never heard them in the church. Be- 
sides, the ministry of the word is not designed solely 
to tell what is new, but to bring old truths into view, — 
and to impress them upon the heart; to give line upon — 
line and precept upon precept; and it is one of the 
means which Jesus Christ has appointed for communi- 
eating his Spirit to illuminate and sanctify the soul. 
It is therefore a permanent institution ; it will continue — 
** till we all come, in the unity of the faith, and of the 
knowledge of the Son of God, to’a perfect man, to the 
measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ.”* 
With pastors, Paul joins teachers in his enumeration —_ 
of the office-bearers of the church.. That these are not 
the same persons, as some might suppose, is evident 
from this consideration, that we have no reason to think — 
that two words would have been employed to describe ~ 
them, especially as the word, pastors, implies teach- 
ing, or the feeding of the flock by instruction. It is 
probable that a distinet class is pointed out, as many 
commentators think, and our church affirms. In the | 
form of church government, there is a chapter entitled _ 
the Teacher or Doctor, which begins with these words : 


“The Scripture doth hold out the name and title of | e : 


teacher, as well as of the pastor;”? and after giving an — 
account of his office, it concludes thus: ‘+A teacher or — 
doctor is of most excellent use in schools and univer-— 

sities, as of old in the schools of the prophets, and at— 


While the ministers of religion ought to watch over 
the people with affectionate solicitude, they have a 
commission from Jesus Christ to call upon them to 
walk aecording to the gospel, to censure them when 
they deviate from this rule, and to exclude those who 


Jerusalem, where Gamaliel and others taught as doe- 
tors.”” In the description of the office, it was'too much _ 
confounded with that of the pastor, while the power — 
of administering the sacrament is assigned to the 
teacher; and he is represented as differing from the 
pastor, not properly in office, but in the nature of his — 
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gifts, being one ‘who doth more excel in exposition 
of the Scriptures, in teaching sound doctrine, and in 
convincing gainsayers, than he doth in application, 
and is accordingly employed therein.”” With all defer- 
ence to the compilers of this part of our standards, 
I would say that this account is not very accurate. 
While it distinguishes between the pastor and doctor, 
it makes them virtually the same. In fact, the doctor 
has all the powers of a pastor, and differs from him 
only in his aptness for a particular part of the pastoral 
office, ‘The distinction is not of office, but of qualifi- 
cations. The doctor, I apprehend, was different from 
the pastor, and had a different province assigned to 
him. His business was not to preach the gospel and 
administer the sacraments, but to instruct the young, 
and candidates for baptism, and those who, having 
been lately received into the church, were not yet fully 
initiated into the knowledge of religion. We know 
that, in the first ages, there were schools attached to 
certain churches, in which such persons were placed 
under the care of a teacher appointed by proper autho- 
rity. There was a school of this nature in Alexandria, 
in which the celebrated Origen presided for a time. 
Similar schools were established in other places, as 
Rome, Antioch, Caesarea, &c. There is probably a 
reference to the doctor in the following passage: ‘* Let 
him that is taught in the word, communicate unto him 
that teacheth in all good things;”’* or, ‘let the cate- 
chumen,’’—so those were called who were in a course 
of religious instruction,—* let the catechumen commu- 
nicate to the catechist.””» We have no such person 
now in the church. Our schoolmasters, although they 
were under the superintendence of the rulers of a con- 
gregation, do not answer to the title; first, because 
they are not exclusively engaged in teaching the prin- 
ciples of religion; and, secondly, because they are not 
ecclesiastical officers, but belong to the laity. Doctors 
are not so necessary at present as they were in the 
primitive times, when Christianity was new, and the 
church was daily receiving accessions of converts from 
heathenism and Judaism, who needed to be prepared 
for admission by private instruction. Religious edu- 
cation may now be intrusted to parents and common 
teachers, aided by the personal diligence of young per- 
sons, and the attention which pastors are able to pay 
to them. 


I proceed to speak of Deacons, of whose institution. 


we have an account in the sixth chapter of the Acts: 
‘‘ When the number of the disciples was multiplied, 
there arose a murmuring of the Hellenists against the 
Hebrews, because their widows were neglected in the 
daily ministration.”+ A complaint was made to the 
Apostles, who, in order to remedy the evil, commanded 
the disciples to look out among them seven men, duly 
qualified, whom they might appoint over this business. 
This was the origin of deacons, of whom mention is 
made in other places of the New Testament, and their 
qualifications are described. They were chosen to 
manage the affairs of the poor, to receive the contribu- 
tions made for their use, to distribute them to the 
proper persons, and, no doubt, to accompany their acts 
of charity with exhortations and prayers. ‘Their duty 
is expressed by the Apostles, when they say, ‘It is 
not meet that we should leave the word of God and 
serve tables.”+ These words have been understood to 
mean, that they were to serve the table of the poor, 
and the table of the Lord; and this commentary occurs 
in many books; but it is inaccurate, as it is evident 
from the whole transaction that only the table of the 
poor is intended. — It is true, indeed, that, as the design 
of the institution was not to divert the attention of the 
Apostles from the ministry of the word, the care of all 
temporal matters in which the church is concerned, 
may be considered as belonging to deacons; but they 
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were specially appointed. solely for the poor. In some 
parts of the church, the office of deacon is retained, but 
in others it is not; and the want of it has been repre- 
sented as a criminal omission, But the institution 
arose out of particular circumstances, and may there- 
fore be dispensed with where these do not exist.’ In 
some congregations, there are no poor; in others, they 
are very few in number; and where they most abound, 
they can be attended to by the elders, whom we ac- 
knowledge as office-bearers in the church, as we shall 
afterwards see; and who, on the principle that an 
inferior office is comprehended in a superior, possess 
the powers of deacons, as ministers possess the powers 
of elders. This is our apology for not having deacons 
in all our congregations, and it seems to be satisfac- 
tory. They are not appointed, because all that they 
could do can be done by the elders, without encroach- 
ing upon their other duties. 

' The deacons of an Independent church, seem to 
have a general care of the members, and resemble our 
elders, as far as is consistent with the principle that 
all are rulers. But when they assign to them any 
other power than that of taking care of the poor, they 
deviate from the original institution; and while they 
deny that there is any warrant in Scripture for our 
elders, we may confidently reply that, at any rate, 
deacons as constituted by them are equally unscrip- 
tural. Apostolic deacons had no inspection of the 
church; their business was with the poor, and with 
the poor alone. 

The last class of office-bearers in the church, con- 
sists of Ruling Elders; in speaking of whom it will 
be necessary to enter into greater detail, as the divine 
institution of such persons is controverted, by Episco- 
palians, who deem it incongruous that laymen, as they 
call them, should be admitted to any share in the 
government of the church; and by Independents, who 
maintain that the Scriptures make mention of no other 
officers besides pastors except deacons. It is ac- 
knowledged, that our information respecting the latter 
is more explicit and ample, as we have not only an 
account of their institution, but a description, in anoth- 
er place, of their qualifications. Still, however, we 
believe that there is a warrant for ruling elders, be- 
cause there are some passages in which they appear to 
be distinctly recognized. 

The first passage which I shall quote, is in the twelfth 
chapter of the Epistle to the Romans; “ Having then 
gifts differing according to the grace that is given to us 3 
whether prophecy, let us prophesy according to the 
proportion of faith; or ministry, let us wait on our 
ministering; or he that teacheth, on teaching; or he 
that exhorteth, on exhortation: he that giveth, let him 
do it with simplicity ; he that ruleth, with diligence; 
he that showeth mercy, with cheerfulness.”* It is 
the opinion of many commentators, that prophesying, 
which sometimes signifies public teaching by the 
asistance of the Holy Spirit, and ministry, are general 
divisions under which the different offices of the church 
are arranged : that prophesying comprehends teaching 
and exhorting ; and ministry, giving, ruling, and show- 
ing mercy. At any rate, it is plain that ruling is dis- 
tinguished from teaching, exhorting, and giving, or 
from the peculiar work of the pastor, the doctor, and 
the deacon. The original term, mpolerapnevoc, is proper- 
ly translated, he that ruleih, because it evidently de- 
notes one who presides over others with authority, 
This presidency is attributed to one as his proper 
business. It is his duty to preside or to rule, as it is 
the duty of another to teach, and of another to give, 
The Apostle is not enumerating the various duties of 
one individual, but different duties belonging to differ- 
ent individuals. Who, then, is 06 zpolcraneost He is 
not the deacon, for the deacon does not rule, but gives to 
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the poor; he is not the pastor, for, although the pastor 
rules, he is here characterized by teaching or exhort- 
ing, which is peculiar.to him. ‘O zpolorausyoc must 
therefore be a person whose whole duty consists in 
ruling, or, in other words, an elder, according to the 
views of Presbyterians. Some tell us, that his rule is 
over his family; but this is nothing to the purpose, 
and is a shift to get rid of a difficulty, because the 
Apostle is obviously speaking of the church. Others 
say, that he rules over the church stock; but they 
confound him with the deacon, who gives; and, be- 
sides, in this sense the expression would be indefinite 
and improper, there being nothing to determine the kind 
of rule to which the Apostle refers ; and surely it will not 
be supposed that a deacon was held in such estimation 
in the primitive times, as to be ealled 6 tpolerapevoc by 
way of eminence. There is another mode of evading 
the argument, by saying that the apostle is not speak- 
ing of offices and office-bearers but of gifts. Some 
pains haye been taken to obviate this opinion, but 
without any necessity, because it is manifestly un- 
founded ; and, at any rate, it does not answer the 
design of those who have adopted it. Paul does in- 
deed make mention of gifts; but he immediately pro- 
ceeds to consider them as bestowed upon particular 
persons, and speaks of those persons as plainly as one 
man can speak of another. Besides, although he were 
speaking of gifts, the argument is of the same force as 
if he were speaking of persons, for gifts are bestowed 
upon persons for particular purposes; and if there are 
gifts which qualify for ruling, as there are gifts which 
qualify for teaching, it follows, that to rule or govern 


is the exclusive duty of those upon whom the former | 


are conferred. Every unprejudiced man must perceive 
the truth of this reasoning, and consequently must 
think that the evasion mentioned above is not worthy 
of notice. 

The next passage to which I shall direct your atten- 
tion, is in the twelfth chapter of the First Epistle to 
the Corinthians: ‘* God hath set some in the ehurch, 
first, apostles; secondarily, prophets; thirdly, teach- 
ers; after that miracles; then gifts of healing, helps, 
governments, diversities of tongues.”’* Jt does not 
follow, because some of the offices and ministrations 
enumerated in this place were miraculous and extraor- 
dinary, that they were all of that description; for we 
have already found apostles and prophets in the same 
catalogue with pastors and teachers; and we cannot 
be justly charged with wresting the passage from its 
design, when we consider it as specifying, in part, the 
ordinary office-bearers of the church. ‘There are no 
persons who may be so reasonably supposed to be 
meant by helps, as deacons; and thus the word has 
been often explained. They were instituted for the 
express purpose of helping the Apostles, for the pur- 
pose of relieving them from the care of the poor, that 
they might devote themselves exclusively to the min- 
istry of the word. If helps signify helpers, govern- 
ments must signify governors, the abstract being in 
both cases put for the conerete. The question then is, 
Who were the governors to whom the Apostle refer- 
red? They were not the apostles, nor the prophets, 
nor the teachers, because they are mentioned as dis- 
tinct classes. ‘They were not helpers, because they 
are distinguished from them also; and besides, if dea- 
cons were intended, they could with no propriety be 
called governors, for deacons have no rule over the 
church. There is no other class of persons to whom 
this title, used as it is in contra-distinction to other 
office-bearers, will apply, but the ruling elder of Pres- 
byterians ; and it is with obvious propriety that they 
are designated governors, as the sole business of their 
office is to govern the congregation over which they 
are appointed. God has set some governors in the 


# 1 Cor, xii. 28. 
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church. He has not lodged the power, as Independ- 
ents suppose, in the people at large, but has ordained 
that a few should be invested with authority to take 
order that the members should walk in the ordinances 
and commandments of the Lord. Shas. 
The last passage which I shall quote, is in the fifth 
chapter of the, First Epistle to Timothy: * Let the 
elders that rule well be counted worthy of double 
honour, especially they who Jabour in word and doe-. 
trine.”’* Many attempts have been made to evade the 
evidence of this passage in favour of the point which 
we are endeavouring to establish. It has been ex- 
plained in various ways; and learned men have em- 
ployed their ingenuity to prove one thing at least, that 
It ought not to be understood of ruling elders ; but who | 
are meant by the elders who rule well, as distinguished 
from those who labour in word and doctrine, they are 
not agreed. ‘Their different opinions can be viewed in 
no other light than as conjectures. Some say that the 
elders who rule well are diocesan bishops, and that 
those who labour in word and doetrine are preaching 
presbyters; but besides that, contrary to their own 
system, they thus assign greater honour to presbyters 
than to bishops, we have seen that there were no such 
bishops in the apostolic church; and this hypothesis 
must be abandoned. Others tel] us that the former are 
ordinary bishops and presbyters, and the latter evan- 
gelists ; as if it had been the business of bishops and 
presbyters in the primitive church to rule, and of evan- 
gelists to preach, without having any concern in the 5 


government of the church. Again, it has been sup- “zl 
posed that the rulers here mentioned are deacons ; and Pe 
the labourers in word and doctrine, the ministers of the ‘4 
word ; but we have seen that deacons have nothing to = 
do with the government of the church. Seme have re 
fancied two kinds of elders, of whom some preached 2 
the word, and administered the sacraments; while 4 
others were employed in reading the Scriptures to the 4 
people, and performing other inferior offices. But this “ 
is a gratuitous assumption, unworthy of further atten- 3 
tion. ‘The most extravagant idea of al], is that of the 4 
learned Mr. Mede, who contends that the elders who - 
rule well are civil magistrates, and those who labour q 
in word and doctrine are ministers of the Gospel.+ 3 
These evasions being quite unsatisfactory, some a 
have recourse to criticism, in order to wrest the passage 
out of our hands. First, They affirm that the adverb 4 
wornicre, translated especially, is not here distinctive, a 


but descriptive; that is, it does not point out a differ- _ 

ent class, but describes with greater particularity the  . : 
class mentioned in the beginning of the verse, ** Letthe q 
elders that rule well be counted worthy of double ; 
honour, particularly because they labour in word and ? 
doctrine.” But the word, both In sacred and profane q 
writers as it would be easy to show, uniformly seryes 4 
to distinguish, and may be rendered, most of all, chiefly, — a 

especially. ‘There is no reason why it should be trans- . 
lated differently in this verse, but one, which every 

honest critic will rejectp—the interest of a party. See- 

ondly, It has been said that the Apostle does not dis- 

tinguish two classes, but refers, in the end of the verse, 

to those of the same class, who distinguish themselves 

by their diligence; and this is signified by the use of - 
the word xovwyre:, which they affirm implies labouring 
with our utmost strength, It happens unfortunately for 
this criticism, that the word is employed in the New: 
‘Testament to express simply the duty of the servants” 
of Christ, and not the degree of it; and, on one occa- : 
sion, when Paul intended to express greater activity, 

he did not consider the verb xoriz@ as sufficient to con- 

vey this idea, but joined another with it, representing = 

Tryphena and Tryphosa as xorierzs, labouring, but Bee » 

ing of Perses, that she “laboured much in the Lord,’ f 


~ 


————— . a 
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His Weare enomieoey ey xuptw. As no word is added to the 
verse under consideration to xomwvres, it is plain that 
the Apostle is not speaking of uncommon diligence ; 
and besides, it is somewhat strange to suppose that he 
would command the members of the church to give 
equal honour to all the ministers of the Gospel, al- 
though some of them were more, and others less dili- 
gent in performing their duty. Degrees of diligence 
certainly call for degrees of honour. 

I have endeavoured to clear this passage from the 
attempts which have been made to pervert its mean- 
ing, and from the exceptions against our application 
of it. The result is, that it ought to be understood in 
its plain and natural meaning; and that thus viewed, 
it points out two classes of office-bearers who have 
distinct functions. It belongs to one class to rule, and 
in ruling their whole duty consists.. They are required 
to do nothing more than to administer the laws of 
Christ for the regulation of the conduct of his follow- 
ers. ‘Those of the other class are joined with them in 
the rule of the church; but there is an additional duty 
incumbent upon them, in which the former. have no 
concern, namely, to labour in word and doctrine, to 
preach the gospel, and administer the sacraments. 
The argument may be stated in the following manner: 
—There are elders, who, although they rule well, are 
not worthy of double honour, unless they labour in 
word and doctrine. But there are elders who are 
counted worthy of double honour, because they rule 
well, although they do not labour in the word and doe- 
trine. "Therefore, there are elders who are not teach- 
ing or preaching elders, that is, they are ruling elders 
only, ‘The premises are clearly laid down in the pas- 
sage, and the conclusion is therefore legitimate. 

If there were any office in the church manifestly use- 
less, we might confidently affirm that it is not of Di- 
vine institution. We could not, with equal confidence, 
pronounce an office, which appeared to us to be useful, 
to be divinely instituted, because we may err in our 
notions of utility. But the advantages resulting from 
the office of ruling elders are a subsidiary argument in 
its favour. As there can usually be only one preach- 
ing elder ina congregation, he could not perform his 
peculiar duties, and at the same time undertake the 
superintendence of the conduct of the members. Elders 
are his assistants in this work. Living among the 
people, and associating familiarly with them, they 
have opportunities of knowing their conduct, and can 
personally interpose with their counsels and admoni- 
tions; and under the joint care of the pastor and the 
tulers, the people grow in faith and holiness, and walk 
in all the ordinances and commandments of the Lord. 
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LECTURE CI. 
ON THE CHURCH. 


Church Power.—Nature of It-—Independence of the Church. 
—-Its relation to the State—-Church Power distinguished 
into POTESTAS Soy meriny, POTESTAS Oburaxrinys and 
POTESTAS Sizxgirixy.*—The Extent and Limits of these 
Several Kinds. 


We have seen that Jesus has established a particular 
form of government in the church, and has appointed 
certain persons. to administer it. They have been dis- 
tinguished into two classes; the first comprehending 
the extraordinary office-bearers, who ceased when the 
purpose of their institution was accomplished ; and the 
second comprehending pastors and elders, who are to 
continue to the end of the world. I proceed to inquire 
with what power they are invested, and to finish what 
I have to say on the subject of the church. 


* Doctrinal, legislative, and judicial Power. 
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| holiness, and preparation for the world to come. 
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Some have maintained that the church possesses no 
power, and that the office of her rulers consists solely 
In instructing and persuading the people. They mere- 
ly propose to them truths to be believed, and duties to 
be practised, which they may enforce by motives cal- 
culated to impress their consciences and hearts; but 
they have no authority to call them to account for their 
conduct, and to deprive such as they deem unworthy, 
of their privileges. If any power of this kind is exer- 
cised in a particular church, it is conferred, according 
to them, by the civil magistrate, who may appoint 
censures to be inflicted in particular cases for the main- 
tenance of good order, and the advancement of the in- 
terests of morality. The author of this opinion was 
Erastus, a physician of the sixteenth century; from 
whom the doetrine, which makes the church subject 
to the state, and places the’civil magistrate at its head, 
has received the nameof Erastianism. It found friends 
and advocates; and, to a certain extent, is acted upon 
in the Church of England, which acknowledges the 
supremacy of the king in causes ecclesiastical as well 
as civil. It was brought forward by Erastus, and de- 
fended by his followers, as the only effectual method 
of putting an end to the extravagant and tyrannical 
power which had been claimed by the Church of Rome. 
This was a clumsy expedient for remedying the evil, 
requiring no wisdom or ingenuity ; and upon the same 
principle, many a good thing should be destroyed be- 
cause it has been abused. But, in such cases, enlight- 
ened zeal will content itself with reform; and jeaving 
the power in existence, will employ itself in so defin- 
ingit, and placing such checks upon it, as shall hence- 
forth prevent the excesses which are the subject of 
complaint. 

It is unnecessary to engage in the refutation of an 
opinion, which no person will adopt who entertains 
just notions of the nature and design of the church, 
and does not consider it merely as an appendage of 
the state, and a political engine. As we have already 
shown that a form of ecclesiastical government is 
appointed in the Seriptures, and that certain offices have 
been instituted for the management of the affairs of the 
church, we have virtually proved that power is com- 
mitted to it; and nothing is now necessary but to 
ascertain what it is, and how far it extends. 

Let it be observed, that it is a spiritual power, total- 
ly distinct from the civil power which is exercised in 
the government of cities and nations. The rule ac- 
cording to which it is exercised is the word of God, 
and. not the laws of the state. The law of Jesus 
Christ supersedes every other law; and when these 
happen to interfere, the members are bound to obey 
God rather than men. Its object is the conscience; 
and its end is not gained, as in human governments, 
by the external obedience of the subjects, unless it 
proceed. from a sense of the Divine authority. The 
means which it employs to secure obedience are, com- 
mands, entreaties, promises, threatenings, and cen- 
sures; which, however, are all calculated to affect the 
mind only, and not the outward state. The church 
does not resort to confiscation of goods, imprisonment, 
banishment, stripes, and death, to enforce its decrees ; 
it leaves men in full possession of their temporal 
privileges. The matters about which civil govern- 
ment is concerned, are property, liberty, personal secu- 
rity ; the power of the church relates to instruction in 
heavenly mysteries, excitement to the cultivation of 
The 
end of civil government is to promote the peace and 
happiness of the.present life; the end of ecclesiastic- 
al government is the edification of the body of Christ, 
the building up of the Saints in faith and holiness to 
life everlasting. Civil governments can compel their 
subjects to obey the laws, but the church uses no 
compulsion, and employs only moral means to work 
upon the heart. 
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- Hence you perceive that the church is a society 
totally distinct from and independent of the state. Its 


constitution, its laws, its administration, and its ob-| 


jects, are different; and, although its members and 
the subjects of the state are the same individuals, yet 
they are considered as sustaining different characters, 
in relation to the state, as rational beings who have 
certain duties to perform to society; in relation to 
the church, as the worshipers and servants of God. 
The alliance of church and state, of which so much 
has been said, and which has been represented as 
necessary to the welfare of both, is always injurious 
to the former, when the state encroaches upon the 
prerogatives of the church, or the church barters any 
portion of her power to secure the patronage of the 
state. The separate previnces of both are clearly 
defined ; and each may exercise its peculiar functions 
without interfering with the other. The state ean 
accomplish all the ends of civil government, without 
any other aid from the chureh than the influence of the 
doctrine which it teaches, upon the tempers and man- 
ners of the people; and the church is so far from 
needing the assistance of the state, that its interference 
would defeat the design of its institution, which is to 
prevail upon mén by persuasion, and not by force; to 
inspire them with a sincere attachment to religion, not 
to extort a hypocritical profession of it. 

When we affirm that the power of the chureh is not 
derived from the state, or dependent upon it, we do 
not plead for the exemption either of the members, 
or of the rulers, from civil authority. The Church of 
Rome, indeed, contended for this privilege in behalf 
of the clergy, and succeeded in establishing it. They 
were not amenable to the magistrate, even when they 
had committed crimes, and were accountable only to 
the ecclesiastical tribunals. Protestants advance no 
such claim; and acknowledge that church-men, as 
well as Jay-men, are subject to the civil jurisdiction. 
The objection, therefore, which has been raised against 
the intrinsic power of the church,—that it establishes 
imperium in imperio,*—is not applicable to our prin- 
ciples; although it bears with all its force against 
those of papists, by which the clergy, in all the na- 
tions»of Europe, were incorporated into a body, inde- 
pendent of the states which protected them, and owing 
obedience solely to bishops and archbishops, and the 
pope at their head.. Thus two rival powers were 
erected, with opposite interests; and we learn from 
history what fatal conflicts sometimes ensued, involy- 
ing nations in destructive wars, and terminating in 
the degradation-and dethronement of monarchs. ‘The 
church, indeed, even upon our principles, may be 
called imperium in imperio; because it is a society 
subsisting in the bosom of.a state, distinct from it 
with respect to its internal jurisdiction, and governed 
by its own laws; but it threatens no danger to the 
state, and gives it no disturbance in carrying on its 
proper functions, because it does not intermeddle with 
civil and political affairs, and confines itself to claims 
and operations pureiy spiritual. 

The power of the church is commonly divided ac- 
cording to the nature of the objects about which it is 
employed, mto three parts. The first is called  pofes- 
tas Suporte, or its power respecting articles of faith ; 
and under this head some comprehend the preaching of 
the word, the administration of the sacraments, the 
ordination of ministers, &c. ‘The second is potestas 
diztoxtiny or the power of the church to make laws and 
constitutions. The third is potestas dSiaxpirmn, or the 
power of the church to censure sand .excommunicate 
offenders, and to restore the penitent to communion. 

The first in order is the potestas dc,marixn, or the 
power of the church*in reference to dogmas or articles 


_* A government within a government—an independent ju- 
risciction in the bosom of the state. 
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of faith. That the church has power to make such 
articles, Protestants deny, upon this ground, that the 
Scriptures contain all the truths which it is necessary 
to know and believe; and they justly condemn the 
Church of Rome, which, admitting another rule of 
faith called tradition, has introduced into her creed 
human dogmas and grossly erroneous tenets, and 
anathematised all who do not implicitly receive them. 
In order to determine how far this part of the power of 
the church extends, I shall lay before you the follow- 
ing observations. 

First, The church is the depository of the Scriptures. 


Under the former dispensation, the sacred oracles + 


were committed to the Jews ; but the honour of bein 
their guardians is now transferred to the disciples of 
Christ. The church having received them as contain- 
ing the whole revelation of the will of God, she is 
bound to keep them as a precious treasure, and 10 
transmit them from age to age, in order to enlighten, 
and sanctify, and comfort the souls of men, ‘till 
we all come in the unity of the faith, and of the 
knowledge of the Son of God, unto a perfect man, 
unto the measure of the stature of the fulness of 
Christ.”* But although the Scriptures are deposited 
in the hands of the church, we must beware of think- 
ing that their authority depends in any degree upon 
her judgment, or that her sanction was necessary to 
give them validity. This doctrine is maintained in 
the church of Rome. The Scriptures, it has been _ 
said, have no anthority without the authority of the 
church; and without the church, Matthew is entitled 
to no more credit than Livy. But, besides the impiety 
of such sentiments, papists involve themselves in 
palpable absurdity. If you ask them how we shall 
know the church, whose authority is so great, they 
must answer that we know it from the Scriptpres, and 
thus they reason in a circle, proving first the authority 
of the church from the Scriptures, and then the author- 
ity of the Scriptures from the church. We acknowl- 
edge that it is by testimony that we ascertain the 
genuineness and authenticity of the Scriptures. By 
the testimony of those who lived at the time when 
they were published, and were deeply. interested in 
the matter, we are assured that they are the writings 
of the persons to whom they are ascribed. Thus far 
their testimony goes, but no farther. We do not 
receive the Scriptures simply because they received” 
them; but because we are sure, from their eireum- 
stances, that they would not have received them, 
unless they had been fully satisfied of the Divine 
commission of those who gave them to the world. If 
the church has any thing to do in this business, its 
office is merely to point out the books in whieh revela- 
tion is contained. Our belief of their divinity is found- 
ed on the internal and external evidences of their 
heavenly origin. We do not ascribe a power to the 
church to admit books into the eanon, or to exclude 
them from it, at her pleasure. In admitting and 
excluding, she was bound to proceed upon evidence 5 __ 
and we acquiesce in her decision, not because it is— 
hers, but because the evidence upon which it was 
founded appears satisfactory to ourselves. But, this 
is very different from the Romish doctrine, which 
resolves all the evidence of the inspiration of the 
Seriptures, and all their authority, into the decrees of _ 
the church. eee 
Secondly, It belongs to the church to explain the 
Seriptures, and to call upon men to study, and believe, 
and obey them. t 
expounders of the law; and to them may be applied 


the words of the prophet, “The priest’s lips should : 


keep knowledge, and they should seek the law at his — 
mouth; for he is the messenger of the Lord of hosts.” 


But the expositions of the church are authoritative only = 


* Eph, iv. 13. ¢ Mal. il. 7. 


The ministers of the church are the — 
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in a limited sense. Her ministers are not self-created 
teachers, but have received their commission from 
Jesus Christ, and in executing it are bound to take his 
word as their rule; but as they may misapprehend 
its meaning, or intentionally deviate from it, and ob- 
trude their own notions as the dictates of revelation, it 
is a duty which Christians owe to themselves and to 
their Divine Master, to exalt no human being to the 
chair of infallibility, to take nothing upon trust, and. to 
bring the doctrine of their teachers ** to the law and to 
the testimony, because, if they speak not according to 
this word, there is no light in them.”* The church, 
we have said, has no power to make new articles of 
faith, and ought therefore to adhere ‘strictly to the 
Scriptures in all her instructions. By the Romanists 
another standard has been introduced, to which they 
assign an equal degree of authority with the Scriptures, 
or rather a greater, as they do not hesitate to affirm 
that without its aid the Scriptures cannot be under- 
stood. This is tradition; by which they mean a sum- 
mary of doctrine which was in the church before the 
Scriptures were published, and is the only sure inter- 
preter of them, has come down by oral communication 
or inthe writings of the Fathers, and would suffice for 
the direction of Christians in all. things necessary to 
be believed and practised, although the Scriptures were 
annihilated. It is unnecessary to say how derogatory 
all this is to the honour of the Scriptures, and how 
contrary to their own testimony concerning themselves, 
that they are ‘a light to our feet. anda lamp to our 
path ;+ and that they ‘are able to make us wise unto 
salvation,” and to “furnish us for every good work.”’{ 
- This: witness is not true, if tradition is necessary. 
What the church of Rome says concerning tradition is 
a mere assumption without the shadow of proof, and 
rests upon the same ground with the oral law of the 
Jews. Itis equally uncertain, no man being able to 
tell what it is; it changes with the fancies of men, that 
which is a truth of tradition in one age, being pro- 
nounced to be an error in another; it isanything which 
they choose to make it, to serve their own purposes. 
It is the inexhaustible storehouse from which papists 
have drawn the enormous mass of error, superstition, 
and idolatry, which has made the word of God of no 
effect, and almost overwhelmed the Christian religion. 

Lastly, The church has power to draw up and enact 
summaries of Christian doctrine, in order to exhibit to 
the world her views of the Scriptures, to oppose pre- 
vailing heresies and errors, to furnish the people with 
a concise statement of the great principles of religion, 
and to provide an effectual means. of ascertaining the 
sentiments of candidates for admission, especially into 
the ministry, and thus to secure harmony and uniform- 
ity in the public ministrations. These are called: sym- 
bols, confessions, articles, formularies, and they were 
introduced at an early period. We have the Nicene 
creed, the Constantinopolitan creed, and others com- 
posed by synods and councils. There is also the cele- 
brated Athanasian creed, which is called by the name 
of Athanasius, because it contains a summary of his 
doctrine.’ The real author is unknown, but its ortho- 
doxy has procured its reception by several churches. 
Besides these, there is the Apostles’ creed, which also 
owes its name to the conformity of its doctrines to that 
of the Apostles. — It.is certain that it was not drawn up 
by them; and a story which has been told, that at its 
original formation all the Apostles were present and 
each contributed a part, is absurd. and ridiculous. 
Modern churches have imitated the example of those 
in former times, and have given to the public their 
confessions of faith, from which we learn how far they 
agree with the Scriptures, and in what respects they 
differ from each other. 

If you ask what authority these summaries possess, 
$2 Time ii15, 17. 
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I answer, that they have none in themselves, any more 
than-other human compositions. The only difference 
between them and the creeds of individuals is this, 
that there is-a greater probability that they are right; 
as it is less likely that so many who were engaged in 
drawing them up should have erred, than a single per- 
son, who gives the result of his insulated studies.’ At 
the same time, I must say that this probability does 
not amount to much, because we sometimes find that 
there is an Athanasius contra totum mundum,* or that 
one man discovers the truth, and a council misses it; 
and, at any rate, it is not a ground on-which any Chris- 
tian could safely and rationally proceed in choosing his 
creed. The authority of such summaries is derived 
solely from the Scriptures; if they are agreeable to 
them, they are binding, because they exhibit the truth, 
if not agreeable to them, they ought to be rejected, with 
as little ceremony as we should use towards a private 
attempt to impose upon conscience. There has been 
much misapprehension upon this subject, which has 
been too much encouraged by the vague, injudicious 
language of the public teachers of religion; and the 
standards of a church have been regarded-as sacred 
things, which it would be profaneness to touch. So 
faras these sentiments prevail among Protestants, they 
adopt one of the most absurd and dangerous errors of 
Popery. When the church speaks, we have a right to 
try what she says by the supreme standard; and her 
dictates have no control over our consciences, unless 
she can satisfactorily show that they are conformable 
to it. 

The sum, then, of what has been said concerning 

the potestas dogmatica of the church is, that she is the 
depository of the Scriptures; that she is appointed 
to interpret them, and performs this duty by public 
and private instruction, oral and written, but has no 
power to make articles of faith; and that, as she is 
not infallible, every man retains the right of private 
judement, or the right to examine. the Scriptures for 
himself, and to follow them, either by joining in the 
profession of the church, or by dissenting from it. 
This view of the power of the church accords with 
the sentiments stated in our Confession of Faith: “Tt 
belongeth to synods and-councils ministerially te de- 
termine controversies of faith, and cases of conscience ;”’ 
and their ‘* decrees and determinations, if consonant 
to the word of God, are to be received with reverence 
and submission.” ‘ All synods and councils since the 
Apostles’ times, whether general or particular, may 
err, and many have erred; therefore they are not to be 
made the rule of faith or practice, but to be used as an 
help in both.”’+ The church of England expresses 
the same sentiments in the article concerning general 
councils: * When they be gathered together, (forasmuch 
as they be an assembly of men, whereof all be not 
governed with the Spirit and word of God,) they may 
err, and sometimes have erred, even in things pertain- 
ing unto God. Wherefore things ordained by them, 
as: necessary to salvation, have neither streneth nor 
authority unless it may be declared that they be taken 
out of holy Scripture.’’t ; 
_ Let us now proceed to consider the second part of 
the power of the church, which is called potestas 
diataxrinn, or potestas ordinans ; that is, the power to 
enact canons, or rules for government and order. 

In the first. place, The church has not power to es- 
tablish any form of government which shall appear 
most eligible to her rulers, judging in this matter as 
if they were at liberty to pursue their own views of 
propriety and expedience. Were the form of govern- 
ment ambulatory, as some suppose, it would undoubt- 
edly belong to them to accommodate it to cireumstan- 
ees, so far as this might be done without injury to the 


Against the whole world. + Chap. xxxi. $3, 4, 
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interests of religion. But we have proved that a 
particular form is prescribed, from which they cannot 
deviate, without usurping an authority which cannot 
be derived from Jesus Christ, as it is employed in 
setting aside his institutions. 'The command to Moses 
is addressed also to them; ‘* See that thou make all 
things according to the pattern shown unto thee in the 
mount.”’* It may be objected, that the form of gov- 
ernment for the Christian church is not delineated 
with as much particularity as the tabernacle was, with 
its various services. But the general prineiples are 
laid down; the outlines are given; and the church has 
nothing to do but to develope the principles, and to 
fill up the outlines, in exact conformity to the spirit of 
the original sketch. 

In the second place, The church has not power to 
make laws to regulate the moral conduet of the mem- 
bers ; she has no legislative authority ; and her office 
consists solely in publishing and enjoining the laws 
which the Head of the church has already enacted. 
Moral laws can emanate only from the Sovereign of 
heaven and earth. Ecelesiastical rulers are in the sarne 
situation with the subordinate magistrates in a king- 
dom. There are laws which bind them as well as the 
subjects; and the only purpose for which they are 
appointed, is to superintend the execution of them. 
The deealogue which was published from Sinai, is 
the standard of duty to Christians as well as to Jews; 
and of its perfection no doubt can be entertained, 
whether we reflect upon its Author, or upon the two 
grand principles upon which it is founded, and into 
which all its precepts are resolved,—supreme love to 
God, and sincere love to our neighbour. The details 
of duty in the Seripture, whether in the didactic, the 
exhortatory, or the admonitory form, serve to explain 
it; and the text, with the commentary, constitutes a 
rule so fall and so particular, that it stands in need of 
no addition, and is sufficient to direct the Christian in 
the whole course of his life. The Church of Rome is 
guilty of great presumption and impiety in assuming 
the right of legislation. Not content to enforce the 


commandments of Christ, she has enlarged his law | 


by new precepts, originating in her own authority, or, 
what is the same thing, in tradition,—the name which 
she uses to justify her corruptions and usurpations ; 
she has instituted holidays which God has not ap- 
pointed ; prescribed modes and objects of worship 
which are condemned in his word; prohibited certain 
kinds of food at sone times to all, and at all times to 
some; forbidden the marriage of the clergy; enjoined 
confession to-a priest, fasts, penances, and pilgrimages ; 
and has introduced these innovations, not as matters 
of order and expedience; but as laws binding upon 
conscience, and requiring obedience under pain of 
censure and mortal sin. ‘Thus the prediction has been 
fulfilled, that ‘* the man of sin should, as God, sit in 
the temple of God, showing himself that he is God.”’+ 
And every church which dares to make laws which 


shall directly affect conscience, blasphemously arro- | 


gates the prerogative of the Most High. ‘* God alone,” 
says our Confession, ‘* is Lord of the conscience, and 
hath left it free from the doctrines and commandments 
of men which are in any thing contrary to his word, 
or beside it, in matters of faith or worships’. So that, 
to believe such doctrines, or to obey such command- 
ments out of conscience, is to betray true liberty of 
conscience.” 

In the third place, The church has not power to 
decree rites and ceremonies. Here we encounter. the 
Church of Rome, and the Church of England; which 
last affirms in her articles that the church has such 
power ;|| and to both, the claim is necessary to justify 
their practice. We demand Scriptural proof, but can 


find none. It is in vain to quote the words of Paul to 
* Heb. vili.5. +2 Thess. ij.4. ~ Chap.xx.2. |] Art. xx. 
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the Corinthians, * Let all things be done decently and 
in order ;’’* because they do not refer to rites and 
ceremonies, but to certain abuses in the public exercise 
of extraordinary gifts. They have not the most remote 
relation to a supposed power to render the ordinan- 
ces and ministrations of religion more becoming and 
impressive by human additions to them. There is a 
vague kind of talk among persons who seem to know 
little of the nature of genuine religion, about the 
necessity of adapting it to the nature of man, who is 
so much influenced by his senses as to be incapable 
of pure spiritual contemplations, and needs their aid 
to fix his attention, and excite devout sentiments and 
affections. But while we deny that there is any such 
necessity, and can prove the falsity of the assumption 
by experience, we say that, if it had existed, we may 
presume that the Author of religion, who knows our 
frame, would have provided for it by appointing suita- 
ble rites, and not have left the invention of them to 
men themselves, who discovered such a propensity in 
all ages to corrupt religion, and to turn it into a vain 
show. It is supposed that the ordinances of the gospel 
are defective from their sinyplicity, and that unless 
they be new-modelled, they will not produce the in- 
tended effect, at least upon the generality of mankind. 
Is not this plainly to impeach the wisdom of Christ, 
as if he had not rightly apprehended the proper means 
of making religious impressions upon the human mind, 
or had delivered his institutions to the church in an 
unfinished state, and committed the supply of what 
was wanting to persons who have proved themselves 
incompetent, by the nature of the ceremonies which 
they have devised, and by the multiplication of them 
to such a degree as to convert religion into a bodily 
service? The advocates for ceremonies forget the 
words of our Lord, “God is a Spirit, and they that 
worship him must worship him in spirit and in 
truth ;”’+ and would turn religion into a mechanical 
process, the effect of impressions on the senses and the 


‘Imagination. They forget that it is spiritual ; that it is 


produced by the contemplation of spiritual objects ; 
that the medium by which these affect the mind is 
faith, which * is the evidence of things not seen, and 
the substance of things hoped for;”$ and that the ex- 


|citement of the natural passions has nothing of the 


nature of piety, in the estimation of Him who dwells. 
with the humble and the contrite that tremble at his 
word. 

The chureh assumes a power which does not belong 
to her, when she makes any addition to the institutions 
of Christ; and still more when she exacts the observe 
ance of these on pain of censure and excommunica- 
tion. In this case, she claims an authority co-ordinate 
with that of our exalted Redeemer. 
simply to recommend certain ceremonies, leaving it 
free to every man to observe them or not, according to 
the dictates of his conscienee, her conduct, although it 


‘could not be justified, would be less reprehensible. 


But when she issues her mandate, that all should con- 
furm, she assumes the tone of an usurper and a tyrant ; 


‘and it is a duty which every man owes to the Head of” 
Besides other 


the church, to resist her impositions. 
instances of will-worship in the Church of England, 


she has appended two human rites to the sacraments,—" 
the sign of the cross in baptism, and kneeling at the 
For the first, there is not a shadow — 
of authority in the practice of the Apostles; and the 


Lord’s Supper. 


reason which she gives for itis imaginary; that * it is. 


a token that the baptized person shal] not be ashamed 


to confess the faith of Christ crucified, and manfull ks 
to fight under his banners against sin, the world, am 

the devil; and to continue Christ’s faithful soldier 
and servant unto his life’s end.”? Men are the authors 


both of the sign and of the interpretation of it. Faith, — 


* 1 Corexiv. 40. + John iv. 24. *$ Heb. xi. 1. 
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nich rests solely upon revelation, sees nothing in it 
vut an idle motion of the hand. Kneeling at the 
Lord’s table is enjoined as expressive of reverence ; 
but by what authority is this posture required? Not 
surely by that of Jesus Christ, who administered the 
ordinance to his disciples placed at table in the same 
manner as when they received their ordinary meals. 
How then comes it to pass that.the symbols of his 
body and blood must be received with a sign of exter- 
nal reverence, which wag not given when he himself 
was corporeally present? This is rather a-puzzling 
question even to Papists, who. believe transubstantia- 
tion; and still more so to Protestants, who do not be- 
lieve it: but the truth is, that the right is derived from 
Papists, who maintain that the elements are changed 
into the body, blood, and divinity of Christ; and is 
therefore, among Protestants, a childish and absurd 
imitation of a practice founded on a doctrine which 
they hold in abhorrence. There is not much encour- 
agement to recognize in the church this power of or- 
daining ceremonies, when we see that one of its fruits 
is symbolizing with idolaters. The ordinances were 
given by Jesus Christ in a perfect state, and are as 
sufficient to promote all the ends of their institution 
now,-as they were in the primitive times, when they 
subsisted in their original simplicity. 

Lastly, ‘There are several matterseespecting external 
order, to which the power of the church does extend. 
These do not relate to the essence or form of the ordi- 
nances of religion, or to the moral conduct of the 
members; but to circumstances which are connected 
with the regular proceedings of any society, and which 
human prudence is competent to settle. Thus, it be- 
longs to the church to appoint the times of public 
worship; not. to make holidays, but to determine at 
what hours Christians shall assemble on the Sabbath, 
and on what other occasions they shall come together 
to join in the solemn exercises of religion, according 
to the calls of Providence. It is also her province, to 
point out the order in which the public ministrations 
should be conducted, that uniformity may be establish- 
ed within her pale ; to fix the bounds of congregations, 
presbyteries, and synods, that there. may be no inter- 
ference of interests and claims, and that each may 
confine itself to its own jurisdiction ; to.make regula- 
tions respecting their intercourse, and the transference 
of members from one place to another; to lay down 
tules for conducting judicial processes, that nothing 
may be done rashly or unfairly, but the ends of justice 
ray be attained; to prescribe the education of candi- 
dates for the ministry, and the steps which are to be 
taken with a view to ascertain their qualifications, and 
to introduce them into office. With regard to such 
matters, it is evident that they imply no legislative 
authority, but merely the power of arrangement; that 
uniformity is not necessary throughout the whole 
Christian church, but only in particular divisions of it; 
and that the order may be varied, without impeding 
the general purpose of edification, according to the 
judgment of the church, founded upon the customs 
and circumstances of different nations and times. 

Let us proceed to consider the last. part of ecclesi- 
astical power, which is called potestas dizxpirims, or 
potestas judicialis vel disciplinaris, and consists in the 
exercise of discipline... Erastus and his followers, 
who denied the power of the church in toto, necessari- 
ly controverted the power of discipline, and maintained, 
that she had no right to exclude any from her com- 
munion; and that, in doing so, she encroached upon 
the prerogative of the civil magistrate, to whom alone 
it belongs to punish the guilty. 

The abettors of this opinion place the church in 
more disadvantageous circumstances than any other 
society. A state has power to protect itself from dis- 
order and dishonour, by the restraint and expulsion of 
the lawless and unruly. Every other association lays 
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down rules to be observed by the members, the infrac- 
tion-of which subjects them to censure, and it may be, 
to the loss of their privileges. It would be strange to 
suppose that the church alone is exposed, without de- 
fence, to have her peace disturbed, her laws violated, 
her reputation injured, by conduct inconsistent with 
her holy profession. To say that the civil magistrate 
ought to interpose to remedy such disorders, is to an- 
nihilate the church, or to make it exist only in name. 
In this case, the church and the state are the same; 
the privileges of the church belong to men as mem- 
bers of the state; and the state punishes them, not 
as unworthy disciples of Christ, but as disobedient 
subjects. 

To every one who has read and understood the 
Scriptures, it will appear that the church is.a society 
specifically different from the state, and instituted 
solely for spiritual purposes. A person has a right of 
admission into it, not because he was. born in the 
country where it is established, nor simply because he 
was baptized in his infancy, but because he makes a 
credible profession of faith. On this ground only can 
he claim the enjoyment of its privileges, which from 
their nature appear not to be intended for all promis- 
cuously, but for those who in the judgment of charity 
are disciples of Christ. It is evident, that it is only 
on the same ground that he can retain them ; and that, 
if he has forfeited his title by conduct which. im- 
peaches the sincerity of his profession, they may be 
justly suspended or withdrawn. If this be granted to 
be true,—and it is not conceivable that it can be dis- 
puted by any man of common sense,—the inference is 
obvious, that there must be a power lodged in the 
church to enforce the observance of her laws by cen- 
sures and excommunication, : 

When our Lord gave Peter ‘“ the keys of the king- 
dom of heaven,’ we do not conceive that he conferred 
upon. him a peculiar privilege, unless the words refer 
simply to the fact, that he was the person who opened 
the new dispensation to the Jews, by preaching to them 
on the day of Pentecost, and to the Gentiles by preach- 
ing to Cornelius. Whatever power is implied in these 
words, ** Whatsoever thou shalt bind upon earth, shall 
be bound in heaven, and whatsoever thou shalt Joose 
on earth, shall be loosed in heaven,’’* was common to 
him and the other Apostles, to whom the same words 
were addressed on another occasion.t Binding and 
loosing are expressive of authority, not only to declare 
doetrinally what are the obligations of Christians, and 
in what respects they are free, but to inflict and re- 
move censures. The offender is bound when the 
church pronounces sentence upon him, and is loosed 
when he is restored to privileses upon repentance; 
and the proceedings are ratified in heaven, when they 
are conducted in conformity to Scripture. 

It appears that discipline was exercised in the pri- 
mitive church. The case of the incestuous man is an 
example. He had committed a sin aggravated in 
itself, and highly discreditable to the Christian profes- 
sion; and Paul commanded the Corinthians, ‘when 
they were gathered together, in the name of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, to deliver him unto Satan for the destruc- 
tion of the flesh, that the spirit might be saved in the 


day of the Lord.”£ He told them at the same time, 


that although they could not avoid all intercourse with 
the wicked men of the world; yet, “if any man that 
was called a brother was a fornicator, or covetous, or 
an idolater, or a railer, or a drunkard, or an extortion- 
er,”” they were not to keep company, nor even to eat 
with him ;|) and as we might have expected, he 
plainly signified that they were not to sit down with 
him at the table of the Lord. He directs a heretic to 
be rejected after the first and second admonition ;§ and 


* Matth. xvi. 19. 
|| 1. Cor. v.11. 
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he calls upon Christians to withdraw from every 
brother that walked disorderly, and not after the tradi- 
tion which they had received.* Some of the Asiatic 
churches are reproved, because they had neglected the 
exercise of discipline. The charge brought against 
them is, that “they had them that held the doctrine 
of the Nicolaitans,” and “that held the doctrine of 
Balaam ;” “that they suffered that woman Jezebel, 
who called ‘herself a prophetess;’’f and the obvious 
meaning is, that, instead of employing the authority 
which they had received from Jesus Christ against 
such persons, they permitted them to remain in the 
church. 

The rulers of the church have authority over the 
members. As it is their province to judge who should 
be admitted, and to inspect their conduct when they 
have been received into fellowship, so they have power 
to censure and to expel such as prove themselves to 
be unworthy. This is the natural right of every 
society, and it is given to the church by the special 
appointment of her Sovereign: ‘*Reprove, rebuke, 
exhort with all long-suffering and doctrine.” * Ex- 
ee mt rebuke with all authority ; let no man despise 
thee. ‘ 

The objects of the censures of the church are of- 
fences or scandals ; by which are meant, parts of con- 
duct which are contrary to the law of Christ, and are 
calculated to lead others into sin by the force of exam- 
ple, as well as to expose religion to reproach. They 
are public offences known to the church, or to some 
part of the members; for, with respect to those of a 
private nature, they ought not to be brought to light, 
unless the guilty person persist in them after private 
admonition ; and to tell them in the first instance to 
the church, is to create a scandal, under the pretext of 
removing it. 

Offences are to be treated differently, according to 
the difference of their degrees. When they are of a 
lighter kind, and discover rather inadvertence than bad 
intention, a simple admonition will suffice : “ Brethren, 
ifa man be overtaken in a fault, ye which are spiritual 
restore such an one in the spirit of meekness; con- 
sidering thyself, lest thou also be tempted.”’|| <A 
greater degree of guilt wi!l] call for a more sevete ex- 
pression of disapprobation, or a rebuke solemnly ad- 
ministered in the name of Jesus Christ, of which it is 
the design to affeet more deeply the conscience of the 
offender, and to excite him to prayer for pardon and 
sanctifying grace. “There are cases which require that 
the church should proceed still farther. Individuals 
sometimes commit flagrant and aggravated sins, which, 
although they do not necessarily infer the total want 
of religious principle, bring the sincerity of their pro- 
fession into doubt. Such offenders are suspended from 
sealing ordinances, as they are called, till they have 
given evidence of repentance, and then they are re- 
stored to their privileges. ‘This sentence is called the 
Jesser excommunication, and the removal of it is termed 
absolution. ‘They are not absolved from their sin,— 
for itis the prerogative of God alone to forgive it,— 
but from the sentence of excommunication. ~The 
highest censure which the church has power to inflict, 
is called the greater excommunication, and consists in 
expelling the person from the communion of the faith- 
ful. The grounds of it are contumacy or the obstinate 
refusal to submit to admonition and rebuke, and perse- 
verance in sin in defiance of all endeavours to reclaim 
him. We have an example in the case of the incestu- 
ous man, who was delivered ** unto Satan for the 
destruction of the flesh, that the spirit might be saved 
in the day of the Lord.”’§ Commentators generally 
suppose that these words imply something miraculous, 


and that the man was smitten with some bodily dis- | 
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ease, through the agency of Satan, in consequence of 
which his health and strength declined. His spirit 
would be saved in the day of the Lofd, if, through 
the Divine blessing, his experience of the painful ef- 
fects of sin in this life, proved the means of leading 
him to repentance. ‘But even in the present times, this 
highest censure may be still considered as the deliver- 
ing of the excommunicated person to Satan. The 
world is the kingdom of Satan, and the church is the 
kingdom of Christ. Excommunication is the return- 
ing of a professed subject of Christ, who has proved 
himself to be a traitor and a rebel, to the kingdom to 
which he originally belonged. It declares that Christ 
is not his Lord, for he has refused to obey him, and 
that he is under the dominion of the prince of this 
world. He is sent back to him as an alien, who has. 
no right to remain in the kingdom of Christ ; because 
he has violated its laws, and is determined not to sub- 
mit to them. Hence it appears that this sentence is 
very awful; since, when pronounced upon just grounds, 
it involves the eternal perdition of the person, if he 
continue impenitent. 

But the effects of the censures of the church extend 
only to the soul. It is a gross perversion of their de- 
sign, to accompany them with civil pains, confiscation 
of goods, imprisonment, exile, or death; to deliver up 
the excommunicatéd person to the secular arm, as the 
Church of Rome does, with a hypocritical prayer that 
he may be mercifully treated, while it is her secret 
intention that he should expire at a stake.” “The 
weapons of our warfare are not carnal, but spiritual.” 
Power is given to the church, not for destruction, but 
for edification ; and its object is the good even of those 
who fall under the severest censures. Like him whom 
she acknowledges as her Head, she has no pleasure in 
the death of the wicked, but rather that the wicked 
should turn from their ways and live; and her arms 
are opened to receive the’ penitent, and to restore them 
to a place among her children, 
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LECTURE CII. 
ON THE LAW OF GOD. 


Connexion of the Practical and Doctrinal Parts of Theology. 
The Moral Law.—Remarks on the Ground of Moral Obliga- 
tion; and the Source of Morality.—The Decalogue.——Rules 
for Interpreting It. 


Tue system of Theology consists of two parts, the 
doctrinal and the practical. The former is the founda- 
tion of the latter. The natural order of things, there- 
fore, requires that we should first consider the doctrines 
and then proceed to explain the duties which spring 
out of them. It is because God is our Creator, that 
he has aright to give law to us; and the relation in 
which he stands to us as creatures and as sinners, the 
dispensations of which we are the objects, and the pri- 
vileges and blessings which he has bestowed upon us, 


supply the motives by which we should be excited to ~ 


obey. In a course of ministerial instructions, these 
two parts are usually blended together. It may, some- 
times, indeed, be deemed expedient to go over the sys- 
tem in regular order, and, in this case, a separate illus- 


tration will be given of doctrines and precepts; but — 


even then they ought not to be kept entirely distinct. 


No doctrine of religion should be expounded, without — 
some statement of the duties to which it leads, and the — 


motives which it. furnishes; for all our discourses 
should be of a prattical tendency. On the other hand, 
no duty should be inculeated, without a reference more 


or less explicit, to the doctrine or doctrines with which ~ 
‘it is connected, and by the belief of which the heart is- 


purified, and its powers are engaged-in the service of 


God. The gospel is represented to be the doctrine 


THE LAW OF GOD. 


according to godliness, or, the doctrine which inspires 
piety towards God, and respect for his authority. 

In the Scriptures, doctrines and precepts are often 
mixed; but sometimes they are exhibited separately. 
In the Old Testament, besides the precepts of the law 
of Moses which are delivered at great length in the 
Pentateuch, we have the Book of Proverbs, which is 
almost wholly composed of moral maxims and rules of 
life. In the New Testament, we have our Saviour’s 
Sermon on the Mount, besides parables and discourses 
of the same nature in the Gospels; and of the Epistles, 
those of which the first part is devoted to doctrinal dis- 
cussions, commonly conclude with a detail of duties 
which believers are bound to maintain. Some of the 
Epistles are the models upon which our systems are 
formed; and the similarity of arrangement is particu- 
larly observable in the Epistle to the Romans. 

The law of God, which is binding upon Christians, 
is contained in the Decalogue, or the Ten Words, as 
the Jews call it; because it consists of ten precepts, 
which were originally written on two tables of stone; 
the first, comprehending the four precepts which enjoin 
our duty to God; and the second, the six which pre- 
scribe our duty to men. It is called the Moral Law, 
because the subject of its injunctions is not ceremonial] 
observances, but moral actions; and to distinguish it 
from the positive laws, which were only of temporary 
obligation. Of this description was the ceremonial 
law, which prescribed the ritual of worship under the 
former economy, and the judicial law, which regulated 
the civil and political affairs of the Jews. — The cere- 
monial law was abrogated when its typical institutions 
were fulfilled in Jesus Christ; and the judicial law 
was repealed when the Jews ceased to exist in a na- 
ticnal capacity. The moral law, however, has no rela- 
tion to times and places, or to one nation more than 
another; but being founded in the relations of men-to 
their Creator, and to one another, it retains-its authority 
under all dispensations. - 

It is commonly said that this law was originally 


written upon the heart of man; but the language is; 


ficurative, and, unless it be explained, conveys no idea 
to the mind. We understand by it, then, not only that 
man was endowed with intellectual and moral powers, 
or was created with a capacity to perceive his duty and 
feel its obligation, but that the knowledge of it was 
immediately communicated to him by his Maker. He 
was not left to find it out by reflection and reasoning, 
but was at once made acquainted with his relations, 
and the moral obligations resulting from them. In 
consequence of sin, this light became dim, so that the 
full extent of the region which it once illuminated was 
no longer perceived, and the objects which: still fell 
within the sphere of vision, were not seen-in their 
exact shape and dimensions. Accordingly, the moral 
code of heathen nations is imperfect, leaving out some 
duties, and exhibiting others in a mutilated form; but 
the notion of a moral Jaw-has been widely diffused, 
and some traces of it may be discovered among. all 
nations, The Gentiles who have not the written law, 
do by nature the things enjoined by it, and show that 
the work of the law is written upon their hearts, by 
the operations of conscience, which sometimes accuses, 
and at other times excuses. them.* The morality of 
heathens may be accounted for in two ways. It may 
be conceived to have been handed down to them by 
tradition, to be the voice of the Jaw, which was given 
to our first parents, and revived by subsequent revela- 
tions, still speaking to men by the lips of their progen- 
itors and teachers, who have inculeated from age-to 
age the precepts which had been delivered to them- 
selves by a preceding race. It may be supposed, 
again, to be the result of reasoning; a discovery made 
by the mental faculties employed in contemplating the 
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principles, feelings, and instincts of human nature, and 
the circumstances in which it is placed, and in deduc- 
ing inferences from them. This, however, is the work 
only of a few superior minds, and will not account for 
the existence of moral sentiments among all classes 
of men. I am disposed to think that heathen nations 
are chiefly indebted for their knowledge to tradition, 
although it cannot be questioned that the human mind 
is so constituted as to perceive the propriety or impro- 
priety of certain actions, and to make them the objects 
of approbation or disapprobation. _ : 

How insufficient reason is to discover a system of 
morality, we could not determine with precision, un- 
less we had an opportunity to observe its success in a 
nation which was left solely to the light of nature. 
But where shall we meet with such a nation, since all 
mankind are derived from the same stock, and the ori- 
ginal family was illuminated by revelation? Few of 
its rays may now shine in some regions of the earth ; 
but we are not certain that they are any-where com- 
pletely extinguished; that is, we cannot ascertain that 
any nation owes all its knowledge on this subject to 
its own insulated discoveries. But the general insuffi- 
ciency of reason is evident, not only from the errors’ 
and defects in the eodes of morality which have been 
drawn up with the aid of tradition by the most learned 
and civilized heathens, but from the difficulty which 
professed Christians have experienced. in settling the 
foundation of their system, when they had resolved to 
be guided in the inquiry by reason alone. 

The first question which demands our attention, is 
the ground of mora] obligation; and here we encounter 
many different opinions. If I-ask why I should pursue 
one course of action rather than the opposite; one says, 
Because it is right; another, Because it is conformable 
to reason and nature; a third, Because it is conform- 
able to truth; a fourth, Because it is agreeable to the 
fitness of things: and a fifth, Because it contributes to 
the general good. The fitness of things has been much 
insisted upon by some metaphysical writers, as the 
ground ef moral obligation. ‘The necessary and 
eternal different relations that different things bear to 
one another, and the consequent fitness or unfitness of 
the application of different things or different relations 
to one another, ought constantly to determine the wills 
of all rational beings, to govern all] their actions by the 
rules of. justice, equity, goodness, and truth, for the 
good of the public, in their respective stations ; that is, 
these eternal and necessary differences of things make 
it fit and reasonable so to act; they cause it to be their 
duty, or lay an obligation upon them so to do, even 
separate from the consideration of these rules being 
the positive will or command of God.” It is pretty 
plain that this abstruse speculation, which some of you 
may find it difficult to comprehend, could never be in- 
tended to be the ground of moral obligation to mankind 
at large; and that we must seek for it in something 
more simple and level to their capacity. It is equally 
evident, that it properly constitutes no moral obliga- 
tion at all. The fitness of things is said, indeed, to 
oblige us independently of the will of God; but how 
can this be? Is there any obligation bat from a law ; 
and any law without the will of a superior? Ifaman 
act contrary to the fitness of things, you may pro- 
nounce him to be unreasonable, but you cannot call 
him criminal. He may subject himself to inconve- 
nience or suffering ; but he is only foolish. ‘The truth 
is, that the fitness of things as a rule of duty is a word 
without meaning; and is only used in an intelligible 
sense, when it expresses the institution of things by 
the will of the Creator, from which the duties of his 
creatures naturally flow. But when thus explained, 
the fitness of things and the will of God signify the 
same thing; the fitness, the relation, or the order of 
things, being the medium by which he has intimated 
his will—Another ground of obligation is utility, or 
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the tendency of actions, to promote the general good. 
‘Actions are to be estimated,” says Dr. Paley, *‘ by 
their tendency. Whatever is expedient is right. It is 
the utility of any moral rule alone which constitutes 
the obligation of it.”’* But hear Bishop Butler. ‘ As 
we are not competent judges what is upon the whole 
for the good of the world, there may be other imme- 
diate ends appointed us to pursue, besides that one 
of doing good or producing happiness. Though the 
good of the creation be the only end of the Author of 
it, yet he may have laid us under particular obligations, 
which we may discern and feel ourselves under, quite 
distinct from a perception, that the observance or vio- 
lation of them is for the happiness or misery of our 
fellow-creatures. And this is in fact the ease. For 
there are certain dispositions of mind, and certain ac- 
tions, which are in themselves approved or disapproved 
by mankind, abstracted from the consideration of their 
tendency to the happiness or misery of the world; ap- 
proved or disapproved by reflection, by that principle 
which is the guide of life, the judge of right and 
wrong.” + I may add, that to hold utility to be the 
foundation of morals, is to ascribe to men more com- 
prehensive views than they actually possess; and it is 
well said in the above quotation, that we are not com- 
petent judges what is upon the whole for the good of 
the world. It is a principle too unwieldy for our 
grasp, and extremely apt to be abused by the substi- 
tution of particular for general good. Besides, all our 
knowledge of what is good is derived from experience, 
and is posterior to moral obligation, unless we suppose 
that the laws founded upon it did not become binding, 
till men had discovered them in the progress of time. 
Tapprehend that, in this theory, the effects of a law 
are confounded with the reason of it; and this is an 
error; for it by no means follows, because moral, laws 
are productive of happiness, that they had no other 
cause, and were intended to accomplish no other de- 
sign. ‘They may result from the nature of things, or 
the relations which subsist in the universe; and the 
good resulting from them, may not be their ultimate 
end, but a consequence of the benevolence which gave 
existence to the system of creation. 

The details of morality will evidently be affected by 
the principle which is assumed as its foundation, or by 
the rule of action which is established. It is not cer- 
tain that the same conclusions would be drawn by 
the person who founded it in the fitness of things, and 
by him who founded it on utility. Hence we see the 
insufficiency of reason to be the guide of Jife, and 
should be thankful that we enjoy a clearer and more 


~ 


‘steady light. 


A question has been agitated among Theologians 
with respect to the rule of moral action, whether it 


originated in the will of God, or is founded in the na- | 
ture of things; and this is in fact to inquire whether | 


morality is mutable or immutable. Some have main- 
tained that the whole moral law originated in the 
will of God; that the duties enjoined in it are right, 
solely because he has commanded them; and that, if 
he had so pleased, our duty might have been made to 
consist in actions different, or contrary. A similar 
notion was entertained by some ancient philosophers, 
who pronounced virtue and vice to be arbitrary dis- 


tinctions ; and is imputed by the Fathers to Simon | 


Magus, as one of the erroneous tenets which he incul- 
cated. It has been adopted by some Divines of the 
Roman Church, with a design to uphold the dispens- 
ing power which they ascribe to the Pope. It would 
be sufficient, I should think, to silence them, were we 
simply to ask, whether God could have exempted us 
from the duty of loving himself, or have made it our 
duty to hate him ; and whether the same change might 
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have taken place with respect to the love of ou 
neighbour? Others run into the opposite extreme, 
and affirm, that the whole moral law is founded in the 
nature of things ; and consequently that no part of it 
could be altered. It is exactly what it must always 
be, while God and man continue the same. Some of 
them, however, have found it necessary to qualify this 
opinion, and have given such an explanation of it as 
virtually amounts to the third opinion, which I am 
going to state, and which holds an. intermediate place 
between the two former; namely, that although the 
moral law in general is founded on the nature of 
things, or on the relations of man to his Maker and to 
his fellow-creatures, yet some particulars are the sub- 
ject of positive institution. I refer, as an example, to 
the fourth commandment, which is acknowledged to 


be partly moral, and partly positive; moral, as it — 


requires the consecration of a part of our time to the 
immediate service of God; positive, as it appropriates 
a seventh part of it. God might have demanded a 
greater or a less portion, a fifth, or a tenth ; or, instead. 
of setting apart a whole day, he might have been 
satisfied with a part of each day. ‘There was a 
reason for the selection of the seventh rather than of 
any other day, namely, because upon it God. rested 
from the work of creation; but it has given place, as 
we Christians believe, toa new and stronger reason, 
and the Sabbath is changed from the seventh day to 
the first. I refer, as another example, to. the law 
respecting marriage, by which the relation is forbid- 
den to persons standing in certain degrees of consan- 
guinity and affinity. According to the latitude in 
which the precepts of the Decalogue are to be inter- 
preted, the prohibition is included in the seventh com- 
mandment. Whatever reason may be assigned for 
the prohibition, we cannot consider it as of the same 
immutable obligation with the precept, not to steal, 
or not tolie. - It may be dispensed with, not by human 
authority, but by that of the Supreme Lawgiver; and 
accordingly, marriages within the forbidden degrees 
have been contracted with his express approbation. 
In the beginning of the world, the sons of Adam 
married their sisters; and, by the Mosaic law, if a 
man died without issue, his brother was required to 
marry his widow. Such marriages are now held to be 
incestuous. We may therefore say, that there isa 
mixture of moral and positive in the Decalogue; and 
there is truth in the old observation, that some things 
are commanded because they are just, and some are 
just because they are commanded. ‘Those which are 
just because they are commanded, may be altered by 
the same will which enacted them; but those which 
are commanded because they are just, are of perpetual 
obligation. We have no example of the suspension 
or abrogation of a moral precept, unless we should 
view, as an instance of suspension, the permission 
to work on the Sabbath in cases of necessity and 
merey ; which, however, is not a deviation from the 
original design of the Law, because the Sabbath was 
made for man, that is, for his good, not man for the 
Sabbath. But we cannot regard in this light, the 
command to the Israelites to destroy the seven nations 
of Canaan. This was not a violation of the sixth 
precept; which, indeed, forbids one man to imbrue 
his hands in the blood of another, but reserves to God 
the right to dispose of his creatures ; and in taking 
away their life, he may employ some of themselves, 
as the civil magistrate does not himself execute the 
law, but delegates another. Neither can we regard in 
this light, the command to the Israclites to. borrow 
from the Egyptians, 


to restore, which the Israelites had certainly no inten- 
tion to perform. But they received no such command, 


| Our translation is unhappy ; the original word signifies 
God directed the Israelites to ask 


simply to ask. 


It seems to imply an authorized _ 
breach of morality ; for borrowing involves a promise — 
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jeweis of gold and silver, and at the same time he 
disposed the Egyptians to grant their request. Thus 
he spoiled the oppressors. of his people, and recom- 
pensed the latter for the hard service which they had 
so long performed: ‘* The Lord gave the people favour 
in the sight of the Egyptians. Moreover, the man 
Moses was very great in the. land of Egypt, in the 
sight of Pharaoh’s servants, and in, the sight of all 
the people.?’* ‘ 

On whatever ground the precepts of the moral law 
are supposed to rest, the reason that we are bound to 
obey them is the will of God. This makes them Jaw 
to us, and not our perception of fitness or utility. 
That only is a law which proceeds from the will of a 
superior; obedience and authority are correlates, the 
one supposes the other.. To us who enjoy revelation, 
questions concerning the abstract foundation of moral- 
ity are unnecessary ; and the best thing which can be 
said of them is, that they are idle speculators, because 
our morality will not constitute a part of religion, 
unless it proceed from love to God, or, in other words, 
from respect to his will. The man who belives. that 
his duty is enjoined by the authority of God, possess- 
es all the requisite knowledge for practical purposes, 
and, I may add, the true knowledge of the subject; 
for when we attempt to derive our obligations. from 
any other source, we turn morality into a matter of 
calculation. The question with us is, not what is 
conformable to the nature of things, for in many cases 
this is a point about which we are incompetent to 
judge; or what.is conducive to the general good, for 
here our views are too limited to decide; but what is 
agreeable to the will of our Maker; and this is easily 
ascertained by referring to his own authoritative de- 
elarations. ‘Thus the knowledge of morality is brought 
within the reach of all who can read the word of God, 
or hear it read ; and it is owing to this simple method 
of teaching it, that the illiterate in Christian countries 
have more comprehensive and accurate ideas than the 
most enlightened moralists of the heathen world. 

Our Lord delivered a summary of duty on the fol- 
lowing occasion, which is thus related by Matthew : 
“Then one of them, which was a lawyer, asked him 
a question, tempting him, and saying, Master, which 
is the great commandment-in the law? Jesus said 
unto him, Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind. 
This is the first and great commandment. And the 
second is like unto it, Thou shalt love thy neighbour 
as thyself. On these two commandments hang all the 
law and the prophets.”’f Love to our Maker and to 
our fellow-men is the principle of obedience. Our 
various duties are merely the development of it. It is 
the root, and they are the branches growing out of it, 
or the fruit which it yields. ‘¢On these two com- 
mandments hang all the Jaw and the prophets ;”” that 
is, the precepts delivered in the pentateuch, and in the 
prophetical writings, are the different modes in which 
love to God and to man is expressed, and they will 
be obeyed by every man in whom this love exists, 
“If there be any other commandment,”’ says an Apos- 
tle, when speaking of the precepts of the second 
table, “‘it is briefly comprehended in this saying, 
namely, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as_ thyself. 
Love worketh no ill to his neighbour; therefore love 
is the fulfilling of the law.”’+ 

But love is only the principle of obedience, the 
state of mind which leads to it; the mode in which it 
should be manifested, is the subject of positive pre- 
scription. The Decalogue is founded upon it, and 
points out the various ways in which we should express 
our love to God and to men; it was written upon two 
tables, the one containing the duties of which God is 
the immediate object, and the other the duties which 
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we owe to our fellow-men. Yet these tables must be 
considered as exhibiting only a summary of duty. 
They do not enter into detail, but are general heads, 
from which particulars are to be deduced by ourselves, 
or are to be collected from the commentaries upon 
them, which are scattered up and down in the Serip- 
tures. Certain rules have been laid down for the right 
interpretation of the law. 

First, It should always be remembered that ‘the 
law is spiritual,” as it is called by an Apostle ;* and, 
consequently, that it requires something more than 
external conformity to its precepts. Most of the pre- 
cepts, when literally understood, relate only to the 
outward conduct; as, *’Fhou shalt not kill;?? * Thou 
shalt not steal,”’ &&e. ; but the last, which says, ‘+ ‘Thou 
shalt not covet,” regulates the movements of the heart ; 
and this instance clearly shows the spirit which per- 
vades all the other precepts. It is an admonition in 
the close by the Lawgiver, that he ultimately regards 
the state of the mind. A human legislator aims at 
nothing more than the compliance of his subjects with 
the letter of the law. If they abstain from murder, 


theft, perjury, and other crimes, he does not concern 


himself with the motives; and, in fact, the heart lies 
beyond his jurisdiction. He cannot know the thouchts 
of other men, and observe what is passing in the inte- 
rior of their souls. It is the same thing to him wheth- 
er the laws are obeyed from conscience, from fear, or 
from a regard to self-interest; he has gained his end, 
when the peace of society is maintained. But the 
moral law has emanated from Him who is the Former 
of our spirits as well as of our bodies, has a right to 
the homage of both, and pays no regard to an action ora 
course of actions, unless the disposition from which 
it proceeds be such as he can approve. If a human 
governor could discover that the man who bows to 
him despises him in his heart, and that, amidst the 
most imposing appearances of respect, he harbours 
the feelings and the purpose of a traitor, he would set 
no value upon his hollow professions. ‘The moral 
Governor of the universe sees the secret operations of 
the mind, and demands that we should serve him 
with our spirits as well as with our bodies. His law 
must therefore be understood to regulate the external 
sentiments and desires, as well as the actions to which 
they give rise, and to extend its authority in the first 
place to the former, as constituting what is most 
valuable in obedience. When it enjoins any duty, it 
enjoins the corresponding state of mind; when it 
forbids any sin, it forbids the appetite, or propensity 
which leads to it. In the Scriptures men are exhorted 
to ‘*keep their hearts with all diligence, because cut 
of them are the issues of life;”’{ that is, from them 
their actions receive their moral character or denowin- 
ation. The spirituality of the law is implied in the 
principle upon which it is founded. It is the affection 
of love which is the source of all acceptable obedience. 

Secondly, One species is used to denote all the dif- 
ferent species of the same sin or duty; that is, when 
one form of a particular sin is forbidden, all the forms 
of that sin are forbidden; and when one form of a par- 
ticular duty is enjoined, al] the forms of that duty are 
also enjoined. The law says, “* Thou shalt not kitl 5” 
but we must not limit this precept to the prohibition of 
actual murder alone. It forbids, at the same time, all 
injuries offered to the person of another, all malice and 
revenge, and all the expressions of malignant feeling. 
Our Saviour has authorized this explanation: “ Ye 
have heard that it was said by them of old time, Thou 
shalt not kill; and, whosoever shall kill shall be in 
danger of the judgment: But I say unto you, That 
whosoever is angry with his brother without a cause 
shall be in danger of the judgment; and whosoever 
shall say unto his brother, Raca, shall be in danger of 
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the council ; but whosoever shall say, Thou fool, shall 
be in danger of hell-fire.’* ‘The law says, ‘Thou 
shalt not commit adultery ;’’ but besides the sin speci- 
fied, it forbids incest, fornication, unnatural lusts, and 
not these alone, but all sensual desires. ‘+ Ye have 
heard that it was said by them of old time, Thou shalt 
not commit adultery : But I say unto you, That who- 
soever looketh on a woman to lust after her, hath com- 
mitted adultery with her already in his heart.”’+ On 
the other hand, when we are commanded to have no 
other gods before God, we are commanded not only to 
acknowledge that he alone is the living and true God, 
but to make him the object of all the love, and reverence, 
and confidence, to which his infinite excellencies give 
him jan unquestionable title. When he commands us 
to love our neighbour as ourselves, he commands us to 
esteem him for his virtues, to be grateful to him for 
his kindness, to sympathize with him in his infirmities, 
to comfort him in his sorrows, to assist him in diflicul- 
ties ; in a word, to perform all the good offices which 
love naturally suggests, and by which its sincerity is 
expressed. 

In the third place, Negative precepts are contained 
in affirmative, and affirmative precepts in negative. 
When any duty is enjoined, the contrary sin is forbid- 
den; and when any sin is forbidden, the contrary duty 
is enjoined. It has been said, that as in the Scriptures 
there are more things than words, so in the precepts 
and prohibitions there is more than the words express. 
The Jaw is not to be subjected to that kind of inter- 
pretation which brings any thing out of any thing; 
but its sense is to be diligently explored. As the good 
prescribed by the law cannot be performed unless the 
opposite evil be guarded against, nor the evil prohibit- 
ed be avoided unless the opposite good be performed, 
it follows, that negative precepts include the affirmative, 
and affirmative precepts the negative. When the law 
forbids us to steal, or to take away unjustly the property 
of our neighbour, it requires us to promote his temporal 
interests, as far as we have ability and opportunity. 
When it forbids us to kill, or unjustly to deprive him 
of life, it commands us to use the means of preserving 
his life, to givé him the counsel, the warnings, and the 
assistance which are necessary for his safety. In these 
cases, aflirmative precepts are included in the negative. 
When the law commands us to honour our parents, it 
forbids neglect of them, contempt for them, or the 
doing of any thing which may be injurious or offensive 
to them. When it commands us to sanctify the Sab- 
bath, it forbids all worldly employments and recrea- 
tions, and every thing, in a word, which is inconsistent 
with the sacred rest and holiness of the day. In these 
instances, the negative precepts are included in the 
affirmative. It appears from the precepts of both 
kinds, that the duty of men consists not simply in 
abstinence from evil, but also in the practice of good ; 
and we may farther infer, that the law of God is ex- 
eeedingly broad, extending its authority in every di- 
rection, and subjecting the whole of human life to its 
control, 4 

In the fourth place, When the law forbids a sin, it 
forbids all the causes of it; and when it enjoins a 
duty, it enjoins also the means by which we shall be 
enabled to perform it. Thus, when it prohibits un- 
cleanness, it prohibits drunkenness and gluttony, and 
all the provocatives of the sensual appetites; when it 
prohibits theft, it prohibits covetous desires and idle- 
ness, which may prompt us to steal, by reducing us to 
want; when it enjoins justice, it enjoins diligence in 
business, prudence in conducting our affairs, and 
economy, that we may be able to satisfy every lawful 
demand upon us. And hence it follows, thatif a man 
has brought himself by indolenee, folly, and extrava- 
gance, into such a situation that he cannot pay his 


ou 
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debts, he is not so much to be pitied as condemned, 
and instead of calling him unfortunate, we should say 
that he is criminal. . 

In the fifth place, Negative precepts are always 
binding, but positive precepts oblige only in certain 
circumstances. It is never lawful to murder, to steal, 
to commit adultery, to bear false witness against our 
neighbour. No situation can occur in which a man 
shall be permitted to do any of these things. The 
strongest temptations will not exculpate him. These 
precepts never bend to circumstances ; a man is bound 
to refrain, although he should expose himself to the 
loss of his life. Positive. precepts bind us always 
when the duties which they enjoin may be performed ; 
but certain conditions are supposed, which may be 
wanting, and there are fit seasons, which do not al- 
ways occur. We are required to honour our parents ; 
but as the obligation ceases when they die, so, during 
their life, we cannot give them the usual tokens of 
honour, when we are removed to a distance from them. 
We ought to minister to the wants of the indigent; 
but to do so is not our duty, if we are ourselves so 
poor that we have nothing to spare. We ought to 
worship God, but we cannot be constantly engaged in 
acts of devotion. We must spend much of our time 
in prosecuting our business, and in conversing with 
our fellow-men about necessary affairs. The command 
requires us to worship him only at the stated times, 
and on such other occasions as are suggested by the 
state ef our own minds, and the circumstances in 
which we are placed. It has been justly remarked, 


that the positive precept concerning love to God must ~ 


be excepted, which is obligatory at all times; there 
being no season, place, or state, in which it is not our 
duty to love him with all our heart. We may make 
the same remark concerning love to our neighbour, 
which is also binding at all times; and the observa- 
tion which has been made respecting positive precepts, 
relates only to the particular modes of expressing our 
love to both. Y 

In the sixth place, There is another rule mentioned 
by Divines, which, however, is not directly to the pur- 
pose, as it does not help to interpret the law, but is in- 
tended to point out the relative importance of its duties. 
The rule is, that the precepts of the second table of the 
law must give place to those of the first, when both 


cannot be obeyed. The following instances have been — 


given to illustrate the rule. The love of our relations 
must be subordinate to the love of God; and our Lord 
has said that we must hate father and mother, when 
fidelity tohim requires us to do so.* Again, when the 
commands of our earthly superiors interfere with the 
commands of God, we must prefer the latter to the 
former. But these are rather apparent than real illus- 
trations, because it will appear, on reflection, that in 
such eases there is no interference of duties. The 
authority of men over others is limited, and ceases the 
moment that it is exercised in requiring any thing un- 
lawful. When the commands of parents and magis- 
trates are opposed to the commands of God, there is no 
choice of duties; the will of God is the sole obliga- 
tion which an enlightened conscience will acknow- 
ledge. Our duty to God and our duty to man must 


always be consistent, because the one is the measure 


of the other; and instead of talking loosely of a pos- 
sible opposition between them, it is more accurate to 
say that, whatever human laws and customs may re- 
quire from us, whatever natural affection or Self-interest 
may prompt us to do, whatever our superiors may ex- 
pect from us, their claims are unjust, and ought to be 
disregarded, when offence would be given to God by 
our compliance. As he is the First and the Last, so 
great that all other beings are as nothing when com- 
pared with him, we are always bound to sacrifice for 
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his glory, all that is most tender and valuable in our 
connexion with our fellow-creatures. There can be 
no jarring moral obligations; and it is ignorance or in- 
attention which makes them appear incompatible. 
We can never owe that to man which God claims for 
himself. Love to God is the first and great command- 
ment; and the second, or love to our neighbour, is 
subordinate, but not contrary to it. It is remarkable 
that a case mentioned in Scripture, in which one duty 
‘is made to yield to another, relates to the first table. 
What is positive in it, gives place to what is moral in 
the second, according to these words, ‘I will have 
mercy, and not sacrifice,”’ or, ‘‘ rather than sacrifice.”’* 
We are permitted to violate the rest of the Sabbath 
by works of mercy, for the relief and preseryation of 
men and animals, and by works of necessity, as the 
preparation of our food, the extinguishing of fire, the 
carrying away of property exposed to an inundation, 
&e. Let it be observed, that the law of the Sabbath 
is not repealed in such cases, but-admits these excep- 
tions, that other duties which cannot be deferred may 
be performed. The exceptions, if I may speak so, 
are a part of the law. 

Lastly, I shall briefly mention one other rule,—that 
whatever the law requires us to do, we are bound to 
endeavour, in our several stations, to make others do. 
Itis their duty to glorify God as well as ours; and 
zeal for his glory will excite us to use all lawful 
means that it may be promoted by them. This end is 
to be gained not only by our example, but by our in- 
structions, and counsels, and entreaties, and reproofs, 
and by the proper exercise of our authority over those 
whom Providence has placed in subjection to us. Every 
man, for example, is bound to see the Sabbath sanc- 
tified by all under his roof; for thus says the law, 
“The seventh day is the Sabbath of the Lord thy 
God; in it thou shalt not do any work, thou, nor thy 
son, nor thy daughter, thy man-servant, nor thy maid- 
servant, nor thy cattle, nor thy stranger that is within 
thy gates.” 

These rules have been laid down for the interpreta- 
tion of the law ; and by the judicious application of 
them, with the assistance afforded by other passages 
ef Scripture, we may deduce from the ten precepts of 
the decalogue all the duties which we owe to God 
and to man. It is a complete code of morality. As 
no man can attempt without impiety to take any thing 
from if, so there is no need that any thing should be 
added to it. When Socinians affirm that Christ has 
corrected and enlarged the law, they unjustly accuse 
it of imperfection in its original form; and they to- 
tally misapprehend the design of his commentaries 
upon it in the Gospels, which was not to new-model 
the law, but to free it from the corrupt interpretations 
which the Scribes had given of it, on the authority of 
tradition. He evidently recognized its perfection in 
his answer, formerly quoted, to the question, ‘¢ Which 
is the first and great commandment ?”’ and the Apostle 
Paul, who was enlightened by his Spirit,. pronounced 
it to be ** holy, just, and good.” 

The obligation of the moral law is universal. All 
men, in every region of the earth, are subject to its 
authority. It was the law given to man at his crea- 
tion, from which his subsequent apostasy could not 
release him} it is founded in relations which subsist 
wherever there are human beings endowed with reason 
and volition. The other laws given to the Jews were 
national and local. ‘The ceremonial law could not be 
practised in all its parts but within narrow limits. The 
temple could not be resorted to on all necessary oc- 
casions, nor the three annnal festivals be observed in 
Jerusalem by persons whose usual residence was in 
the remote countries of Asia, Africa, and Europe. It 
does not appear that circumcision was incumbent upon 
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any but the descendants of the twelve patriarchs, with 
whose father, Abraham, the covenant was made; nor 
is it to be supposed that if a heathen, at a great dis- 
tance from Jerusalem, had attained to the knowledge of 
the true God, and became a devout worshipper of him, © 
he was bound to conform to the Mosaic ritual, and 
that his sacrifices would not have been accepted if 
they were offered upon any other altar than that of 
Jerusalem. There is no doubt that then, as well as 
now, in every nation, he who feared God and wrotght 
righteousness was accepted of him.* ‘The peculiarity 
of the judicial law is still more unquestionable. It 
was the civil law of the Jews, intended solely for the 
government of their nation ;- to which, therefore, other 
nations were not more subject than men living in one 
country are at present subject to the laws of another. 
Nay, some things are enjoined upon the Jews, which 
by other nations are considered as unlawful; for ex- 
ample, the marriage of a widow to the brother of her 
deceased husband who had died without children. 
The ceremonial law is therefore abolished, as is also 
the judicial law, so far as it did not embody the moral 
precepts, which are of perpetual obligation. But 
while the authority of certain ordinances, religious 
and civil, extended only to the Jews, the decalogue is 
the law of all nations. Morality is not the subject of 
positive institution, and of human regulation. It is 
not determined by geographical boundaries, so that 
what is right on one side of a river or mountain is 
wrong on the other, and virtue and vice exchange 
characters according to changes of climate. Piety 
towards God, truth, justice, and charity towards men, 
and the exercise of temperance, or self-government, 
are duties in every country under heaven. The moral 
law is the rule of our present conduct, and will be the 
rule of our future judgment. 

~ From what has been said, it is evident that the obli- 
gation of this law is perpetual. As it binds all men 
who at present exist, it will for the same reason bind 
all succeeding generations. It has constituted an essen- 
tial part of all the divine dispensations. It was the rule 
of duty to man in his primeval state, and obedience to 
it was the condition of the covenant into which his 
Maker entered with him in the name of his posterity, 
It was solemnly promulgated to the Israelites from 
Sinai, and a curse was denounced upon every man who 
should not continue in all the things which were writ- 
ten in it todo them. Jesus Christ has adopted it into 
his religion, re-enacted it, if I may speak so, by his 
authority, and commanded all his disciples to conform 
to it. He came not to destroy, but to fulfil it; and as 
he himself obeyed its precepts, and submitted to its 
sanction, by dying in the room of his people, so he— 
declared it to be his own law, and admonishes us that 
he will disown every man who neglects or violates its 
precepts, whatever respect he may profess for him. 
‘¢ Why call ye me Lord, Lord, and do not the things 
which I say?”’f There cannot be a more erroneous 
view of his religion than to suppose, that it sets men 
free from the obligations of morality. The error first 
made its appearance in the apostolic age, as we learn 
from the epistle of James, which was written to refute 
those who expected to be saved by a faith not accom- 
panied with works; and it has been adopted in suc- 
ceeding ages, because it accords so well with the 
natural wish to enjoy impunity in sin. We pronounce 
the man to be a heretic who denies the Trinity, or the 
atonement, or original sin, or justification by faith, or 
the necessity of the influences of the Spirit; but be 
assured that there is not a greater heresy than to teach 
that by the gospel we are exempted from the authority 
of the law. It transforms the holy religion of Christ 
into a system of impurity; it turns the grace of God 
into licentiousness. 
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The moral law is an emanation from the holiness of 
God; and when it is imprinted upon our hearts by the 
Spirit, we are changed into the image of God. ‘To 
produce this effect is the design of the death of Christ, 
of his ministrations in heaven, of the operations of 
grace, the institutions of the Gospel, and the dispensa- 
tions of Providence. Only the half of the work of 
redemption is performed, when men are delivered 
from the punishment of sin: to emancipate them from 
its dominion; to eradicate the love of it, to render them 
obedient to God, to inspire them with a sacred respect 
to his will, this is the other half, and is surely of equal 
importance. And the whole design will be accom- 
plished when grace shall triumph in the pardon of 
their sins, and the complete sanctification of their 
souls; and the love which the Jaw requires shall reign 
without a rival in every heart, and shine in every 
action, 


ist 


LECTURE CII. 


ON THE LAW OF GOD. 


Division of the Decalogue into two Tables.—Statement of the 
Sins Forbidden and Duties Enjoined in the First, the Second, 
and the Third Commandments. 


Havine made some general observations upon the law, 
and laid down general rules to be observed in explaining 
it, I proceed to consider its precepts in their order. 

It was originally written upon two tables, in order, 
it should seem, to distinguish the two classes of pre- 
cepts which the decalogue contains. This is the only 
reason which we can conceive why it was engraven 
upon two tables rather than upon one. There have 
been different opinions, however, respecting the divis- 
ion of the precepts. Josephus assigns five to each 
table, and has been followed in this arrangement by 
one or two authors; but their mistake is evident. 
The precepts naturally fall under the two general 
heads of love to God and Jove to man; and to the first 
none properly belong but four, which immediately 
respect our Maker; the other six being the modes in 
which our love to man should be expressed... Besides, 
when the Apostle calls the fifth precept, “the first 
commandment with promise,’’** we are sure that he 
does not mean that it is the first in the decalogue; and 
we must understand his words to import, that it held 
the first place in the second table delivered to Moses. 
Some assign to the first only three precepts, not by 
transferring the fourth to the second table, but by 
joining together the first and the second, because they 
consider the latter as a continuation of the former. 
This was the idea of some of the Fathers, and it has 
been adopted by the Church of Rome, for an obvious 
reason, Standing separately, it forbids the use of 
images in the worship of God, and plainly condemns 
the practice of that church; but viewed as an appen- 
dix to the first precept, it only forbids, as they pre- 
tend, the worship of the images of false gods; and, 
consequently, leaves them at liberty to worship the 
images which they have consecrated to the honour of 
the true God and his saints. They seem, however, to 
be sensible of the weakness of this argument, and for 
this reason have been accustomed to leave it out of 
their books which were intended for the inspection of 
the people, lest, being incapable of entering into their 
subtile distinctions, and interpreting the law according 
to its obvious sense, they should begin to suspect that 
the service in which they are daily engaged is idola- 
try. The surest way to prevent a discovery is to 
dismiss the witness, without allowing him to speak. 
Two precepts being turned into one, there remain only 


* Eph. vi. ii. 


nine; and the question therefore’ occurs, Where are 
the ten? To solve this difficulty, Papists split the 
tenth precept into two, making “Thou shalt not covet 
thy neighbour’s house,” one; and the words which 
follow, another. We cannot give this division the 
praise of ingenuity ; we must call it barefaced impu- 
dence. There never was a precept delivered by any 
lawgiver, which was more clearly one and indivisible. 
The whole of it relates to one subject, covetousness, 
or unlawful desire; and the words, ** Thou shalt not 
covet,”’ are repeated merely to enforce the prohibition, 
by prefixing it to the different classes of objects which 
ought not to excite our cupidity. The Apostle Paul 
speaks plainly of it as one precept, when he says, 
‘*J had not known lust, except the law had said, 
Thou shalt not covet.”’* 7 

The four precepts of the first table of the law relate 
immediately to God. The first points out the object 
of worship; while it forbids us to have any other 
God before him, it calls upon us to acknowledge 
and worship him alone. The second prescribes the 
means of worship, not by images or any other plan of 
human invention, but by the rites and ordinances 
which are divinely appointed. The third declares the 
manner in which the service of God should be per- 


formed, namely, with reverence, as opposed to pro- — 


faneness and every abuse of religious institutions. 
The fourth specifies the time of worship, to-wit, one 
day in seven, which is to be wholly devoted to God ; 
not however to the exelusion of other seasons which 
the events of providence may point out, and the regu- 
lar devotional exercises of every day. 

We shall begin with the firstcommandment. ‘Thou 
shalt have no other gods before me.” In explaining 


the precepts, whether negative or positive, our church-— 


catechism lays down first what is required, and second- 
ly, what is forbidden. It is not material what order 
is observed, provided that the import of the precepts 
is unfolded; but the most natural mode, I apprehend, 
of expounding a negative precept, is first, to show 
what it forbids, and then, according to the rule for- 
merly mentioned, to give an account of the opposite 
duties which it enjoins. : 
This precept forbids, in the first place, atheism, 
which may be divided into explicit and constractive. 
Explicit atheism consists in the formal denial of the 
existence of God. He is an atheist who excludes 
from the universe any other intelligence than that of 
the human mind ; says that it is eternal ; that there is 
nothing init but matter and motion, and talks of na- 
ture, and chance, and fate,—words which have no 
meaning, but serve as a substitute in discourse for the 
name of a living, designing Agent, by whom all 
things were created and are governed. Atheism is so 
contrary, not only to the general sentiments of man- 
kind, but to the clearest deductions of reason, that 
some have supposed it to be impossible that any man 
could be an atheist, and have thought that those who 
were reputed atheists in ancient times were falsely 
charged with this crime, because they treated the 
gods, who were commonly worshipped, with contempt. 
It is not necessary to examine whether this opinion is 
true or false, because, whatever judgment may be 
pronounced upon certain old philosophers, some of the 
moderns have put the matter out of doubt by an un- 
disguised avowal of their unbelief. 


By constructive atheism, I mean sentiments which 
amount to the denial of God, or lead to this conclu- 
sion, although they do not formally express it. 
atheism was charged upon Epicurus and his follow- 
ers, who, as Cicero says, granted in words that there 
were gods, but in reality took them away, because 
they represented them as removed to a distance from 
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appeared in our own age, and in our own country.—_ 
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mortals, and taking no interest in their affairs.. The 
charge may be brought, with equal justice, against 
those who deny the providence of God; who consider 
him as limited in essence and knowledge, as did the 
elder Socinians; or divest him of any of his attri- 
_butes, and substitute in the room of the transcendently 
just and all-perfect Being of the Scriptures, a God 
fashioned according to their own likeness, an idol of 
their own brain. Under this head, we may include 
what is called practical atheism, by which is meant 
such conduct as virtually contradicts the profession of 
the lips ; and accordingly, an Apostle speaks of some, 
bi who profess to know God, but in works deny him, 
being abominable and disobedient, and to every good 
work reprobate.”* And certainly the man, whose 
profane and lawless conduct indicates that he has 
renounced the authority of God, or calls in question 
his omnipotence and his justice, is guilty of Viola- 
ting the precept,—which requires a practical, and not 
merely a verbal, acknowledgment of him,—as well 
as the man who ventures to impugn his existence. 

In the second place, this precept forbids polytheism. 
Idolatry was introduced long before the time when the 
law was published from Sinai. It existed in Chaldea 
while Abraham sojourned there ; and it seems that this 
patriarch was a worshipper of false gods before he was 
called to leave his country and his kindred. By the 
time of the Exodus, the evil had spread far and wide; 
and we have reason to believe that polytheism prevail- 
ed among all nations, although there might still be 
some individuals who continued exclusively to adore 
the Creator of heaven and earth. The design of the 
eall of Abraham was to separate his descendants from 
the apostate race, and to constitute them a peculiar 
people, among whom the knowledge and worship of 
Jehovah should be preserved till the fulness of time, 
when he would again reveal himself to the nations of 
the world, and destroy the gods of the Gentiles. We 
see, therefore, a-peculiar reason for this command, and 

~for the solemn words with which it is introduced: ‘I 
am the Lord thy God, which have brought thee out of 
the land of Egypt, out of the house of bondage. 'Thou 
shalt have no other gods before me.”? He had mani- 
fested himself as the God of the Israelites by their re- 
cent redemption, in accomplishing which he had shown 
himself to be greater than the deities of their oppres- 
sors, according to his words. to Moses, ‘ Against all 
the gods of Egypt I will execute judgment ;”’ and they 
who had witnessed the displays of his power were bound 
to worship him alone. By this precept, the religions 
of all heathen nations are condemned. They are di- 
rectly opposed to the fundamental doctrine of the unity 
of the Divine essence; and they either exclude the true 
God, or they associate others with him as sharers in 
the honours to which he alone is entitled. 

If the polytheism of the Gentiles is condemned by 
this precept, there can be no doubt that the worship 
given to saints and angels in the Church of Rome is 
equally forbidden. Churches are dedicated to them as 
well as to God; the most solemn services of religion 
are performed in honour of them; pilgrimages are 
undertaken to the places which they are understood to 
favour, and in which their pretended relics are deposit- 
ed; they are invoked in the most humble postures, and 
in the usual forms of supplication; their assistance is 
implored, and thanks are returned to them for benefits 
which they are supposed to have conferred; and, in 
short, they receive all the honours which the heathens 
pay to their male and female deities, and all the honours 
which are paid to God himself. Papists pretend that 
they make a distinction in the kind or degree of wor- 
ship, and call that which is given to God Jatria, and 
that which is given to the saints dulia.* This is an 
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+ According to classical usage, latreia is the service of a 
hireling; loutreia, that of a slave. In the N. T, the former 
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arbitrary use. of the terms, which, in the Greek lan- 
guage, are promiscuously employed to express services 
performed to God, or to men. When they tell us, 
therefore, that they worship God with Jatria, and the 
saints with dulia, they tell us nothing but what any 
other. two words in the Greek language would have 
expressed equally well, namely, that they do not give 
precisely the same kind of worship to both. But, 
however much they may distinguish in theory, the 
greater part make no distinction in practice. The 
saints are honoured as highly as God, and in some 
cases more. Their churches are more frequented 5 
more vows and offerings are made to them; and when 
it is supposed that, for the sake of the respect which 
has been punctually shown to them, a whole life of sin 
will be forgiven, is not the creature exalted above the 

Creator ? 

_ It is quite unnecessary to enter into the controversy 
on this subject between Protestants and Papists, and 
to examine the distinctions by which the latter endea- 
vour to evade the charge of idolatry. If the Gentiles 


were condemned by an Apostle because they did ser- 


vice to them who by nature were not Gods, we cannot 
see how pretended Christians should be excused who 
address their worship to similar objects. It will not 
be denied that the latter are not Gods by nature; and 
if there was a reason why the heathen deities should 
not be worshipped, it holds equally good with respect 
to angels and saints, who are as really creatures as 
those who adore them. Their physical and moral 
qualities, the rank to which they are elevated, and the 
happiness which they enjoy, make no difference; still 
they want what is the sole foundation of religious 
homage, a divine nature and divine perfections, infinite 
knowledge, almighty power, and inexhaustible good- 
ness. It would make no difference, although, as Pa- 
pists suppose, they were invested with authority over 
men ; because it would be infinitely inferior to that of 
the Supreme Lord, and could entitle them to nothing 
more than a degree, proportioned to their dignity, of the 
respect which we owe to our earthly superiors. But 
their authority is taken for granted, and cannot be 
proved from Scripture. With regard to any intercourse 
between the glorified saints and men in the present 
state, it maintains profound silence; and the angels it 
represents, not as rulers, but as servants: ‘* Are they 
not all ministering spirits, sent forth to minister for 
them who shall be the heirs of salvation ?”’* 

The practice of the Church of Rome is directly in 
the face of the first commandment: ‘Thou shalt have 
no other gods before me.’”? ‘They do not expressly 
call the saints gods, although they distinguish them 
by the title of divz, which the heathens gave to their 
deified heroes and princes; but he is acknowledged as 
a God, to whom we pray, and on whom we depend for 
temporal and spiritual blessings, whatever name we 
appropriate to him. Their practice is contrary to the 
words of the law quoted by our Saviour, ‘¢ Thou shalt 
worship the Lord thy God, and him only shalt thou 
serve.” { Itis vain to pretend that this command is 
obeyed by giving supreme worship to him, and sub- 
ordinate to others; for the manifest design of it is to 
appropriate all religious worship to him; and besides, 
two kinds of worship are a mere human figment, of 
which not. a trace is found in the Scriptures. There is 
not a precept for the worship or religious invocation 
of creatures; nor an example, except among the hea- 


‘thens, and some obscure heretics in the apostolic age, 


who first introduced the idolatry which the Church of 
Rome has since patronized, and who were condemned 
for worshipping angels by Paul in the Epistle to the 
Colossians. Ina word, it is certain that the invoca- 
"MIE cor) Pane ie eset dels) BO a Seat les Be ae, 
expresses service of any kind, more especially religious -ser- 
vice, or worship; the latter is used only with reference to the 
geryile condition, or relation of slaves. abs 
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tion of the saints was unknown in the primitive church, 
as some popish writers of great eminence have acknow- 
ledged. It rests solely upon the authority of the church, 
which, in matters of religion, is not worth a rush. 

Negative precepts virtually enjoin the duties opposed 
to the sins which they forbid. The first ecommand- 
ment requires us to have our mind fully established in 
the doctrine of the existence of God; and to acknow- 
ledge him only, to the exclusion of every rival, whe- 
ther set up by Heathens or by idolatrous Christians. 
It requires us to entertain worthy sentiments of his 
character and perfections; and with this view to attend 
to the discoveries which he has made of himself in his 
works, and particularly in his word. It requires us to 
be duly affected by those discoveries, to cherish and 
exercise the affections of which he is the proper object, 
as reverence for his majesty, profound hunmility, trust 
in his promises, desires for his favour, dependence 
upon his care, and submission to his will; and ina 
word, to love him with all our strength, preferring him 
to all creatures in heaven and on earth, cultivating 
communion with him, and deriving our satisfaction 
from the unereated source of felicity. It requires us 
to render to him the honour to which he is entitled, not 
only by those affections of our hearts, but by such 
outward expressions of homage as he himself has pre- 
scribed,—to pray to him, to praise him, and devoutly 
to observe all his institutions. It requires us to make 
him our last end; and as he has created all things for 
his glory, to have this as our predominant wish and 
constant aim, that we may glorify him with our bodies 
and our spirits, which are his. 

This is a summary of the duties enjoined by the 
first precept, upon which it would be easy to enlarge ; 
but an enumeration and illustration of them will be 
found in any exposition of the Decalogue. It is evi- 
dent that an acknowledgment of God, does not com- 
plete the design of the precept, unless it be accom- 
panied with those feelings and actions which are in- 
cluded in the idea of piety. A man may be a Theist, 
and yeta transgressor of this law, because he does 
not fear, and love, and serve, that great and glorious 
Being in whose existence he professes to believe. 

Let us proceed to the second precept, ** Thou shalt 
not make unto thee any graven image, or any likeness 
of any thing that is In heaven above, or that is on 
the earth beneath, or that is in the waters under the 
earth; thou shalt not bow down thyself to them, 
nor serve them.” I have already hinted what is the 
difference between this and the first commandment. 
The first declares the object of worship, and the 
second prescribes the means, forbidding the use of 
images, and consequently of every other form which 
has not been appointed by himself. It is unnecessary 
to enter into a critical examination of the words trans- 
lated “ graven image,” and ‘likeness ;” because it is 
plain to every person who is willing to understand, 
that they signify every external representation of visible 
or invisible objects employed for religious purposes. 
_It is obvious that the making of images is not 
absolutely forbidden, as some persons have supposed. 
It is no transgression of this precept to form represen- 
tations of terrestrial or celestial objects for amusement 
and ornament, or to recall the memory of the dead, 
and to do honour to those who have deserved well of 
their country, or of mankind. It is an over-straining 
of the law to expound it as being hostile to the fine 
arts of statuary and painting. If the design of the 
precept be considered, which is manifest from its con- 
nexion, it will be found to relate solely to religion, and 
to condemn images and likenesses, whether engraven 
or drawn with the pencil, only when they are made 
the objects or the means of worship. The admission 
of images of the saints into churches, where the adora- 
tion of them is not permitted, cannot be justly consid- 
ered as a violation of this precept; for you may make a 
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statue or a picture of a saint as well as of any other 
man, and may place it in a church as well as in a 
palace, provided that no abuse is likely to ensue; and 
the practice is chiefly condemnable, because it seems to 
symbolize with idolatry, and because it may tend to it 
by an undue impression upon the imaginations and 
feelings of the ignorant. 

This precept absolutely condemns all representa- 
tions of God, which it is astonishing that any person 
should have attempted, who believed that his essence 
is spiritual and immense: ‘The Lord spake unto you 
out of the midst of the fire: ye heard the voice of the 
words, but saw no similitude; only ye heard a voice.”’* 
What madness is it to imagine that any configuration 
of matter bears a resemblance to a Being who has no 
bodily parts! or, that a puny statue can convey an 
idea of him whom the heaven and the earth cannot 
contain! **T’o whom will ye liken me, or shall I be 
equal? saith the Holy One.” It is true that the Al- 
mighty is described as the ‘ Ancient of days, whose 
garment was white as snow, and the hair of his head 
like the pure wool ;’’+ but does it follow that Papists 
may exhibit him in the form of an old man? Do 
they not know that this was an emblematic vision ; 
and that, in whatever manner God might reveal him- 
self to the eyes or to the imagination of a prophet, we 
are expressly prohibited to portray him in any visible 
shape? By every attempt of this kind, he is highly 


' dishonoured; he is degraded to a level with his crea- 


tures, and the glory of the incorruptible God is changed 
into the image of corruptible man. It is equally im- 
proper to represent the Holy Ghost under the figure 
of a dove; first, because it is not certain that he 
appeared in this figure at the baptism of Christ,—the 
words of the Evangelist perhaps signifying only the 
apparent motion of the sign which indicated his de- 
scent,—and, secondly, because if the visible shape 
was that of a dove, it was an emblem; the design of 
which is perverted when it is changed into an image 


of that Divine Person, who has no corporeal form and .- 


lineaments. It may seem that it is more justifiable to 
make an image of our Saviour, because he was and is 
a man. But the vanity of such images is evident, 
because they are not true representations of the object, 
and have their origin solely in the imagination of the 
Statuary or the painter. The only account which anti- 
quity has transmitted to us of the personal appearance 
of our Saviour, is apocryphal. But although the ac- 
count were true, and an image were modelled in exact 
conformity to it, it might be asked, Does it resemble 
him now in his glorified state? And, besides, it is not 
the human nature of Christ which our minds should 
contemplate, but the inearnate Redeemer, God and 
man in one person; and his persou can be represented 
by no material form. Images of him as a man, with 
a glory encircling his head, and images of him hang- 
ing on the cross, are teachers of lies. 

Farther, This precept forbids images, although they 
do not profess to be similitudes of any of the persons 
of the God-head, but are only intended to be emblem- 
atical representations, Every visible form which is 
designed to recall God to our thoughts, and to excite 


our devotions, and before which we perform our reli-. 
The precept is delivered 


gious offices, is prohibited. 
in the most comprehensive terms: ‘*Thou shalt not 
make unto thee any likeness of any thing which is in 
the heavens above, or on the earth beneath, or in the 
waters under the earth.” There is a reference to the 
images used by the Gentiles, which were of various 
forms, and were representations of objects in-all the 
departments of nature; and they are all without ex- 
ception condemned. 'They may be distinguished into 
two classes; some of them represented the false gods 


whom they worshipped, as Baal and Ashtaroth among 
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the eastern nations, and in the west, Jupiter, Apollo, 
and Minerva. The worshipping of such images was 
properly a transgression of the first commandment, 
which requires us to give religious honours to Jehovah 
alone. Others again represented by emblems the 
Creator of heaven and earth, as the golden calf which 
the Israelites made in the wilderness, after the exam- 
ple of the Egyptians, who worshipped a sacred bull as 
the representative of Apis, one of their gods. It is 
remarkable that the feast which they proclaimed is 
called a feast to Jehovah.- It is against the use of 
such images that the second commandment is directed. 
The error which it condemns relates, not to the object 
of worship, but to the manner of worshipping him; 
and the use of images is specified as the grossest and 
most palpable violation of the precept. 

The advocates of image worship endeavour to evade 
the precept by subtile distinctions. They tell us that 
there are two kinds of adoration, the one absolute and 
the other relative, and that the image is the object only 
of relative worship; that is, the worship does not ter: 
minate upon the image itself, but passes from it to the 
original. Again they tell us, that in an image two 
things are to be considered,—the matter of which it is 
composed, gold, silver, wood, or stone, and its repre- 
sentative character. Considered as a material sub- 
stance, it ought not to be adored ; but as an image or 
representation it is entitled torespect. These however 
were the identical distinctions by which the heathens 
attempted to vindicate themselves, when they were 
accused of idolatry by the Christians. It was only 
relative worship which they offered to their idols; the 
ultimate objects of their adoration were the invisible 
beings whom they believed to be divine. They were 
not so stupid as to think, that any kind of matter was 
in itself the proper object of worship; the image did 
not begin to be honoured, till having been finished by 
the hand of the artist, it was consecrated to the service 
of the god for whom it was designed. As Papists find 
it necessary to defend themselves with the arguments 
of the heathens, it is plain that they are guilty of the 
same crime and involved in the same condemnation. 
All their subtilties vanish before the plain words of 
the precept, ‘* Thou shalt not bow down thyself to 
them, and serve them.”’ 

Our church says, that “the second commandment 
forbids the worshipping of God by images, or in any 
other way not appointed in his word ;”’* or more fully 
in the larger Catechism, that it forbids ‘all devising, 
counselling, commending, using, and any wise approv- 
ing any religious worship not instituted by God him- 
self; corrupting the worship of God, adding to it or 
taking from it, whether invented and taken up of our- 
selves or received by tradition from others, though 
under the title of antiquity, custom, devotion, good 
intent, or any other pretence whatsoever.” ‘This ex- 
position is founded on the principle already laid down, 
that when one species of a sin is forbidden, all the 
other species of the same sin are also forbidden. There 
is no doubt a particular reason why images are forbid- 
den, because they are in themselves dishonourable to 
God, by investing Him, who is a pure and infinite 
Spirit, with a corporeal form, and degrading him to a 
level with the lowest of his creatures. But the design 
of the precept was to establish this principle, that as 
God is the sole object of- religious worship, so it is 
his prerogative to dictate the mode of it. This matter 
is of too much importance to be subjected to the regu- 
lations of human wisdom. To the mind of man, blind- 
ed as it is by sin, and misled by the imagination and 
the passions, observances might recommend them- 
selves by the pretext of fitness and decency, which 
the Supreme Being would reject as incongruous to his 
nature and character. We see the childishness, the 
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absurdity, and the impiety of its devices in the nume- 
rous rites of Heathenism, and in the multiplied ser- 
vices of those Christians, who have deformed the 
worship of God under the pretext of adorning it, and 
robbed it of its native purity by arraying it in the 
meretricious garb of superstition. The precept which 
we are now explaining condemns all will-worship, 
that is, all human inventions in the service of God. 
He has declared to us in his word what form is accep- 
table to him; and it is a high offence to add to it or 
take from it.. We have an example of both crimes in 
the Church of Rome, which has mutilated some of the 
ordinances of Christ, and corrupted others by foreion 
mixtures and appendages. It has also introduced new 
ordinances, of which not a word is spoken in the Scrip- 
tures, as the use of images, prayer to the saints, five 
spurious sacraments, pilgrimages and penances, and a 
multitude of observances, which it would be tedious to 
mention. Nor are those protestants free from the 
charge who have retained some of the uSages of po- 
pery, and enjoin the wearing of particular vestments 
by the ministers of religion, the sign of the cross in 
baptism, bowing at the name of Jesus, and kneeling 
at the Lord’s Supper. These practices we justly call 
superstitious, because there is no scriptural warrant 
for them, and they are the devices of men. The ques- 
tion, ‘* Who hath required this at your hands?’ the 
abettors and advocates of will-worship cannot answer ; 
and it were well if they would consider the words of 
God concerning the Jews, “In vain do they worship 
me, teaching for doctrines the commandments of 
men;’’* 

This precept requires us to entertain worthy ideas 
of God, as a spiritual Being, of whom no representa- 
tion should be formed, either with the hand or by the 
imagination, and to honour him with spiritual worship. 
In particular, it requires us to adhere to his own insti- 
tutions in opposition to all human devices, to receive 
them with due submission to his authority, to observe 
them with outward reverence and inward sentiments 
of devotion, to maintain them in their purity and in- 
tegrity, exactly as he has delivered them to us, neither 
adding to them, as those do who make use of the sion 
of the cross in baptism, nor taking from them, as 
Papists do, who in the Lord’s Supper withhold the 


_cup from the laity. The ordinances of religion are 


prayer, praise, the preaching of the word, and the 
celebration of the sacraments ; to which may be added 
church government, the exercise of discipline, and 
other particulars which it is unnecessary to mention. 
It is evident, as I have already hinted, that while the 
prescribed forms of -worship should be punctually 
observed, the precept calls for those dispositions and 
exercises of mind of which they are significant, and 
which only can give them value, and render.them ac- 
ceptable to the omniscient God, who looks not upon 
the countenance, but upon the heart. 

This precept is enforced by the following words: 
“« For I the Lord thy God am a jealous God, visiting 
the iniquities of the fathers upon the children unto the 
third and fourth generations of them that hate me, and 
showing mercy unto thousands of them that love me, 
and keep my commandments.” Here a difficulty oc- 
eurs relating to the denunciation upon the posterity of 
transgressors. Some consider it as peculiar to the 
Jews, who were placed under a dispensation of tem- 
poral rewards and punishments, and understand it to 
import, that under such a dispensation, by the over- 
ruling providence of God, a man’s family would be 
placed in such circumstances as should accord with 
his conduct, or that their degradation and suffering 
would be the effect of his sin; just as under human 
governments the children of traitors are deprived of 
their honours, and the family estate is confiscated, or 
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as in the common course of things, a person of profli- 


gate manners entails disease, and poverty, and disgrace. 


upon his offspring. Others have thought that the de- 
nunciation relates to those who should imitate the con- 
duct of their parents; and consequently, that it was 
for their own sin, and not properly for that of their 
parents, that they should be punished. But besides 
that the words thus understood constitute no sanction 
or enforcement of the precept, and do not serve the 
purpose for which they are manifestly introduced, it is 
impossible to assign a reason why the third and fourth 
generation only are mentioned, since it is certain that 
God will visit to the thousandth generation those who 
tread in the steps of their idolatrous ancestors. Others 
again are of opinion, that not only temporal but 
spiritaal judgments are denounced ; that for the sins 
of the parents God withholds his grace from their 
children ; and that being left to themselves, they follow 
the example of their parents, and are finally punished 
for their owfi sins. ‘There is’a degree of confusion 
in this statement, which first admits that. they are 
punished for the sin of their parents, and then brings 
forward their own sin to account for the justice of their 
final allotment. It is exceedingly difficult to deter- 
mine the precise import of the words. If we could 
satisfactorily show that the threatening related to the 
Jews alone, and was founded on their peculiar dispen- 
sation, and that what was threatened was merely a 
temporal penalty upon the families of idolaters, con- 
sidered as members of the state, it would be-more 
easy to reconcile it to our ideas of the equity of the 
divine administration. There seems to be a contradic- 
tion between it and the words of God by Ezekiel : 
“The soul that sinneth, it shall die. 
not bear the iniquity of the father.”’* We might re- 
concile them by supposing the original law, which 
was merely a positive one, to be revoked ; or we may 
consider the words of Ezekiel as ‘referring to a parti- 
cular case. The Israelites had adopted this proverb : 
‘<The fathers have eaten sour grapes, and the children’s 
teéth are set on edge,’’¢ intimating that their present 
sufferings were owing not to their own sins, but to 
those of their ancestors. ‘To repel this accusation 
against his procedure, God declares that the case was 
not as they supposed, that he was punishing them for 
their own sins; that it was far from him to confound 
the righteous with the wicked, and that every man 
among them should be rewarded according to his 
works, 

The Third precept of the law is in these words, 
‘Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God 
in vain; for the Lord will not hold him guiltless that 
taketh his name in vain.” 

By the name of God, we understand the name or 
names by which he has made himself known, or is 
distinguished from other beings; as God, Lord, Jeho- 
vah, the Almighty, &c. To take this name, is to use 
it in discourse; and one form of using it, which claims 
our attention in the first place, is swearing by it. As 
a simple declaration may not be deemed sufficient, 
when the character of the speaker is unknown, his 
motives are suspected, or the matter is of too much 
importance to be lightly determined, men have been 
accustomed to demand the confirmation of it with an 
oath, or an appeal to God as the witness of our vera- 
city, and the Judge who will punish us if we are guilty 
of deceit. Some ancient sects, and some modern, have 
denied the lawfulness of an oath, and have affirmed 
that it is sinful to swear-upon any occasion. Their 
opinion is refuted by a variety of arguments. We 
have examples of oaths in the Old Testament, with 
directions how to swear, namely, in truth, judgment, 
and righteousness ; and lest any should think that what 
was formerly tolerated is now prohibited, we have 
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examples also in the New. When Paul says, “T call 
God for a record upon my soul”—“ God is my wit- 


ness’’—‘“* I say the truth in Christ, I lie not, my con- 
science also bearing me witness in the Holy Ghost ;’’* 
his language in all these instances, and particularly in 


the two first, amounts to an oath. Our Saviour recog- . 


nized the lawfulness of an oath, when one having been 
administered to him, according to the form of his coun-_ 
try, he broke the silence which he hitherto observed, 
and answered the question of the High Priest.f It is. 
impossible to understand the words of the Apostle in 
any other way than as a sanction of the practice, when 
he says, ‘‘Men verily swear by the greater, and an 
oath for confirmation is to the man end of all strife.’’+ 
It is a misapprehension of our Saviour’s words, ‘* Swear 
not at all,’’|] to consider them as_an absolute prohibi- 
tion of an oath; because it is plain from his own illus- 
tration, that he meant only to forbid the practice of . 
swearing in common conversation, and particularly 
of swearing by creatures. 

An oath should be sworn only on such oceasions as 
call for this solemnity, about matters of importance, 
and with respect to which satisfaction cannot be other- 
wise obtained. God is too great and awful a Being to 
be appealed to as a witness for every trifling purpose. 
It should be taken with external and internal reverence, 
and be regarded not as a mere ceremony, but as a reli- 
gious institution, which places us in the immediate 
presence of the Judge of men and angels. We should 
be fully acquainted with the subject of an oath; for, to 
swear to any thing of which we are ignorant, or about 
whieh we are in doubt, is at once to deceive men, and 
to set at nought the divine omniscience. We should, 
take an oath according to the obvious meaning of it, in 
the sense in which it is understood by those who ad- 
minister it, to the exclusion of all private interpreta- 
tions, and al] mental reservations, We ought to be 
sincere in giving a promissory oath, having a fixed 
intention to perform what we pledge ourselves to do, 
and never thinking ourselves released from the obliga- 
tion except by such a change of circumstances as ren- 
ders it physically impossible to redeem our pledge, or 
would make it sinful to do so, because some other duty 
of paramount authority has intervened. It is plain, 
therefore, that we should never bind ourselves by oath 
to do any thing which we know to be impossible, any 
thing which we know to be morally wrong, any thing 
which would impede our duty to God, or to such of our 
fellow-men as have a prior claim to our service and 
obedience, 

The name of God is taken in vain when we swear 
unnecessary oaths; when we swear implicitly, without 
knowing beforehand the nature and extent of the obli- 
gation, when we swear lightly and irreverently, using 
the name of God with as little respect as we woul 
show to that of a man; when we swear falsely, attest- 
ing that to be true, which we do not know to be true, 
or which we know to be false; when we do not regard 
the animus imponentis,§ but substitute a meaning of 
our own as a subterfuge, under which we may escape 
from the understood obligation; when we swear to 
what we know to be impossible, or what we know to 
be sinful; when we swear in doubt with respect to the 
practicability or the lawfulness of the action to which 
we bind ourselves ; when we swear to release ourselves” 
from a prior obligation, as the Jews devoted their pro- 
perty to God, that they might be relieved from the duty 
of supporting their parents. 

These are not the only ways in which the name of 
God is profaned. 
introduced in common conversation; when men swear 
by it in anger or in sport, or in the ordinary train of 
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their discourse ; when they utter impious imprecations 
upon themselves or others; or when, without the slight- 
est feeling of devotion, they call upon him to bless, 
preserve, or help them. There is not a name in the 
universe with which so much freedom is used; it is 
treated as with studied contempt; and it is almost im- 
possible to walk the streets, or to go into a mixed com- 
pany, without hearing language which is always offen- 
sive to a pious ear, and which, were it heard for the 
first time, would awaken horror and alarm in every 
man who retained any sense of religion. In the com- 
mission of this gratuitous and heaven-daring sin, our 
own country has attained an infamous pre-eminence. 

This precept is transgressed not only when men 
swear falsely, or profanely by the name of God, but 
also when they make use of any other oath in conver- 
sation ; for in this, as in other precepts, all sins of the 
same kind are forbidden. Our Saviour says, ‘¢ Swear 
not at all,’’—that is, in common discourse,—* neither 
by heaven, for it is God’s throne; nor by the earth, for 
it is his footstool; neither by Jerusalem, for it is the 
city of the great King ; neither shalt thou swear by thy 
head, because thou ganst not make one hair white or 
black. But Jet your communication be, Yea, yea; 
nay, nay; for whatsoever is more than these cometh 
of evil.”’* It appears that such oaths as are here spe- 
cified were frequent among the Jews; and our Lord, in 
forbidding these, condemns all similar oaths, such as 
those which are current among Christians, who swear 
by their faith, their truth, their conscience, and in 
Popish countries. by the saints. 

This precept forbids all kinds of blasphemy, all ac- 
cusations of Providence, all reflections against Scrip- 
tare, all dishonourable thoughts of God. It forbids the 
profanation or abuse of any thing by which he has 
made himself known.» As it relates to the manner of 
worshipping’ him, it condemns irreverence, careless- 
ness, formality, hypocrisy, and unbelief, in the per- 
formance of religious duties. We profane his word 
when we read or hear it with indifference ; we profane 
the ordinance of prayer when we honour God with our 
lips but our hearts are far from him .when those sen- 
timents of faith, and penitence, and holy desire are 
wanting, of which.our words are expressive ; we pro- 
fane the ordinance of praise when we feel no admira- 
tion of his excellencies, and no gratitude for his fa- 
vours, and when we appropriate to ourselves any share 
of the glory to which he has an exclusive title; we 
profane the Lord’s Supper, not merely when we use it 
asa qualification for civil offices, but when we partake 
of it in a state of sin, in the absence of spiritual affec- 
tions, without a cordial reliance upon the atonement 
which it commemorates, and an unreserved dedication 
of ourselves to him who died for us and rose again. 
We profane the ordinance of fasting, when our profes- 
sions of repentance are not accompanied with humilia- 
tion of soul, when we use it as a means of obtaining 
the remission of our sins, or when we. are careful to 
enumerate and condemn the sins of others, but slightly 
pass over ourown. We profane Providence when we 
turn it to superstitious purposes, looking for signs from 
it to direct us where Scripture or even reason is suffi- 
cient to guide us; when we rashly and uncharitably 
interpret its proceedings; when we place an unwarrant- 
ed dependence upon it, expecting the end without the 
means, venturing without a call upon danger in the hope 
of its protection, and trusting to it for the supply of our 
wants, when we are indulging ourselves in idleness. 

From the sins forbidden in this commandment, it is 
easy to infer the duties required. ‘They consist in 
general in a holy and reverent use of his name, of all 
his revelations, and all his institutions; and a*more 
particular detail of them is unnecessary. It will be 
your business to trace them at your leisure, while you 
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are meditating upon the subject. ‘The third com- 
mandment,’’ says our Church, ‘ requires that the 
name of God, his titles, attributes, ordinances, the 
word, sacraments, prayer, oaths, vows, lots, his works, 
and whatsoever else there is whereby he makes him- 
self known, be holily and reverently used in thought, 
meditation, word, and writing, by an holy profession, 
and answerable conversation, to the glory of God, and 
the good of ourselves and others.”’* 
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LECTURE CIV. 


ON THE LAW OF GOD. 


Commentary on the Fourth, the Fifth, and the Sixth Com- 
mandments., - 


Havine considered the object, the means, and the 
manner of religious worship, let us now attend to the 
time which is consecrated to it. It is determined in 
the Fourth precept of the Decalogue, which is ex- 
pressed in these words : ‘* Remember the Sabbath-day, 
to keep it holy. Six days shalt thou labour and do all 
thy work: but the seventh day is the Sabbath of the 
Lord thy God; in it thou shalt not do any work, thou, 
nor thy son, nor thy daughter, thy man-servant, nor 
thy maid-servant, nor thy cattle, nor thy stranger that 
is within thy gates: For in six days the Lord made 
heaven and earth, the sea, and all that in them is, and 
rested the seventh day: wherefore the Lord blessed 
the Sabbath-day, and hallowed it.” 

After reciting this precept, which was delivered to 
the Israelites in the wilderness, we are to inquire, 
Whether it was then given for the first time, or was 
only promulgated anew? ‘To most persons, an answer 
to this question seems to be supplied by the words of 
Moses, in the second chapter of Genesis, *“¢ And on 
the seventh day, God ended his work which he had 
made, and he rested on the seventh day from all his 
work which he had made. And God blessed- the 
seventh day and sanctified it; because that in it he 
had rested from all his work which God created and 
made.’’+ These words have been commonly under- 
stood to signify, that the Sabbath was instituted at 
the creation. Some writers, however, are of a different 
opinion, and maintain that Moses speaks of it by an- 
ticipation; or that, as the reason why the Sabbath 
was given to men took place on the seventh day of the 
creation, he was led to make mention of it in this part 
of his narrative, although the observance did not com- 
mence till the Israelites were in the wilderness. In 
confirmation of this opinion, it is alleged that there is 
not a word said about the Sabbath during the long 
preceding period of two thousand and five hundred 
years; and that this silence is unaccountable, if it was 
regularly observed by the people of God. ‘This, how- 
ever, is merely a negative argument, from which no 
positive conclusion can be safely drawn; and, besides, 
it would disprove the practice of circumcision among, 
the Jews from their entrance into Canaan to the cir- 
eumeision of the Baptist, not one instance of it being 
recorded during that long interval. Another argument 
is founded on such expressions as these: God gave 
the Israelites a Sabbath, and he gave it for ‘a sign 
between him and them.” But his giving them the 
Sabbath, no more implies that it was a new institution, 
than his giving them the other precepts supposes that 
they were not previously binding,—nothing more being 
meant in both cases, than that they were published 
anew to them, with peculiar circumstances of solem- 
nity. The Sabbath may be said to be a sign, because 
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the celebration of it would henceforth serve, with their 
other religious rites, to distinguish them from the 
nations of the world, and it was enforced by a new 
reason taken from their recent redemption. Hence, in 
the repetition of the precept, these words are added: 
‘¢ And remember that thou wast a servant in the land 
of Egypt, and that the Lord thy God brought thee out 
thence, through a mighty hand, and by a stretched 
out arm ; therefore the Lord thy God commanded thee 
to keep the Sabbath-day.”* There does not appear to 
be any reason for supposing that in Genesis Moses 
speaks proleptically, or by anticipation. ‘The manner 
of the narrative would naturally lead any reader to 
suppose that he is relating what took place at the 
beginning of the world. Itis a second thought, and 
a thought which could occur only to a mind in search 
of ingenious discoveries, that the present tense is here 
significant of the future. This seems to be a strong 
objection against the opinion which we are consider- 
ing; it is inconsistent with the perfect simplicity of 
the Mosaic history, and with the accuracy which is 
expected from any historian, to record as a fact whieh 
took place at the period of which he is writing, what 
did not take place for five-and-twenty centuries. It 
has been observed, that the division of time into 
weeks, which subsisted in the age of the patriarchs, 
cannot be satisfactorily accounted for, but by the pre- 
vious institution of the Sabbath; for the creation was 
finished in six days, and if the seventh was not then 
sanctified, we cannot conceive how the ancients came 
to divide time by seven days, rather than by six, or 
eight, or ten. It has been observed, too, that a pecu- 
liar respect was paid to the seventh day by the Greeks, 
Some may suppose that they derived their idea of its 
sacredness from the Jews, but it is more probable that 
it was founded on tradition. Not only the Hebrews, 
but the Greeks, says Clemens Alexandrinus, acknow- 
ledge the seventh day. Hesiod calls the seventh day 
Axumpey doc nerscso>-** the splendid light of the sun ;”” and 
Homer characterized it as isov sxp, ‘the sacred day.” 
Ineglected to remark in the proper place, that the ** end 
of the days” when Cain and Abel offered sacrifices, 
has been supposed to be the Sabbath ;. and that this 
also was the day, in the book of Job, when the sons 
of God came together. 

It has been further observed, that the Sabbath is 
spoken of in Exodus before the publication of the 
decalogue, and is then mentioned, not as new, but as 
an institution already known: * 'l'o-morrow is the rest 
of the holy Sabbath unto the Lord.”+ Some, indeed, 
draw an opposite conclusion, and consider these words 
as the first intimation of the Sabbath; but I think they 
are mistaken, because Moses appears only to remind 
them of it, as the reason of the injunction to gather a 
double quantity of manna on the preceding day, since 
none would fall on the next. If the Sabbath had been 
a new institution, he would have naturally informed 
them of its duties, whereas he confines himself to the 
single subject of the manna, forewarning them not to 
expect it on that day, and therefore to collect and pre- 
pare on the day before as much as would suffice till 
the Sabbath was past. It has also been thought, that 
the word with which the precept begins supposes a 
prior knowledge of the law. ‘* Remember the Sabbath- 
day, to keep it holy.’ It was an institution with 
which they were already acquainteds and they are 
called upon to keep in mind the saered nature of the 
day, and to sanctify it with the greatest care, especially 
after this solemn republication of the precept. It is 
probable that it had been much neglected in Egypt; 
and as the Israelites were in a state of slavery, it is 
not likely that they would be permitted by their cruel 
task-masters to desist from work one day in seven. 
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Through the necessity of their circumstances, and their 
own indifference, the observance of it might have been 
in a great measure suspended, and this may be the 
reason why it was inculcated anew, and their attention 
was so particularly called to it: ** Remember the Sab- 
bath-day, to keep it holy.” 

The question respecting the date of the Sabbath is 
of the greater importance, because it is understood to 
affect the question respecting its morality. If it was 
given in the beginning, it is a law to mankind, binding 
in al] ages and nations; if it was first given in the wil- 
derness, it was a law to the Jews, which was abrogated 
with their other peculiar institutions; and some new 
evidence is necessary to prove that a day of rest should 
be observed by Christians. 

There has been much diseussion concerning the 
morality of the Sabbath, some affirming and others 
denying it; and several distinctions have been made 
with a view to ascertain what is moral, and what is 
positive, in the precept. In a former lecture, some- 
thing was said upon this subject, when I was explain- 
ing the difference between moral and positive precepts.* 
It is a moral duty, that men should devote a portion 
of their time to the service of God, but the portion is 
the subject of positive command. Some express them- 
selyes as if they thought that the only thing which is 
positive in this precept is the prescription of the parti- 
cular day; but if they use the term, moral, in its com- 
mon acceptation when distinguished from positive, as 
signifying that which is founded in the nature of things, 
they will be at a loss to show that the nature of things, 
or the relation in which man stands to his Creator, re- 
quires that he should devote one day in seven to his 
immediate service. They will be at a loss to show 
that to have required more or less, would have been 
contrary to what is right and fit. It is acknowledged 
that the choice of the seventh day in preference to any 
other was positive; or that, although there was a rea- 
son for this choice, it was not permanent and immuta- 
ble, so that no new reason could authorize a change to 
another,day. It should also be acknowledged, in my 
apprehension, that the time allotted for the suspension 
of our worldly affairs, and undivided attention to the 
exercises of religion, might have been lengthened or 
shortened according to the good pleasure of God. It 
would have been more accurate in some of our Divines 
to have stated, that since a seventh part of our time 
has been required, the law is of perpetual obligation, 
instead of expressing themselves loosely, as if we were 
as much bound in the nature of things to set apart one 
day in seven, as it is acknowledged that we are to con- 
secrate some portion of our time. 

There is scarcely any difference of opinion among 
Christians with respect to the change of the day. 
Some learned men have thought that the original Sab- 
bath was different from the Jewish, that the latter was 
put back from the first to the seventh day of the week ; 
and they endeavour to prove this point by some facts 
in the history of the Israelites in the wilderness, and 
by the declaration that the Sabbath was given as a 
sign to them, and was intended to be a memorial of 
their deliverance from Egypt; to accomplish which 
purposes, it seems necessary that the day should have 
been altered. If this supposition could be satisfacto- 


rily proved, it might convince the Jews that the ete 
hae 


which Christians allege has now taken place in 
day, is not unprecedented, and by no means involves 
an abrogation of the fourth precept of the Decalogue. 
It is not easy to see how it can be reconciled with the 
account in Genesis, which makes the seventh day the 
Sabbath ; or how that day could be the first in a heb- 
domadal series, when it was preceded only by six. 
For the change of the day from the seventh to the 
first, we cannot produce any positive precept; but we 
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consider the example of the Apostles and of the primi- 
tive church under their direction as of equal authority, 
because they were infallibly guided by the spirit in all 
things relative to doctrine and worship. Immediately 
after the resurrection of Christ, the disciples began to 
assemble on the first day of the week; and by meeting 
repeatedly with them on that day, he gave countenance 
to the practice. It was continued after his ascension, 
and the mission of the Holy Ghost to lead them into 
all the truth. Thus at Troas, *‘ when the disciples 
caine together on the first day to break bread, Paul 
preached to them ;* and the time of meeting is mani- 
festly mentioned as the usual one. On that day the 
Corinthians were commanded to “lay by them in store, 
as the Lord had prospered them;’’} and it is reason- 
able to think that the first day was specified as the 
proper time to make collections for the poor, because 
it was consecrated to religious duties. It is undoubt- 
edly the same day to which the beloved disciple refers, 
when he says, ‘I was in the Spirit on the Lord’s 
day ;’’+ the day which Jesus Christ peculiarly claimed 
as his own, or the first day of the week, which is con- 
secrated to his honour. It has been supposed that the 
change of the day is predicted in the following words 
of Ezekiel, when he is giving a description of the mys- 
tical temple, which may-be considered as a figure of 
the Christian Church: ‘* Seven days shall they purge 
the altar and purify it; and they shall consecrate them- 
selves. And when these days are expired, it shall be, 
that upon the eighth day, and so forward, the priests 
shall make you burnt-offerings upon the altar, and your 
peace-oflerings; and I will accept you, saith the Lord 
God.”’|| This language is symbolical; the allusions 
are to the ceremonial services of the temple. Some- 
thine is manifestly predicted which was never literally 
fulfilled; but, as the whole refers to a new state of 
things, the mention of the eighth day as the day 
of solemn sacrifices may well be considered as an in- 
timation that the eighth day in order from the begin- 
ning of the Jewish week, or the Christian Sabbath, 
was henceforth to be holy to the Lord. 

If the finishing of the works of creation was a rea- 
son why thé Lord blessed the seventh day, and hal- 
lowed it, there is a reason at least equally strong for 
the consecration of the first day, on which our Saviour 
rose from the grave. Then the work of redemption 
was finished; and on account of its greatness and 
glory, and the unspeakable benefits which it has pro- 
cured to mankind, it is worthy to be held in remem- 
brance in all generations. The first day of the week 
is dedicated to the memory of the resurrection, by 
which God publicly testified that his incarnate Son 
had finished transgression, and made an end of sin, 
and brought in an everlasting righteousness. And as 


there will be no new work of the Almighty of superiors 


or equal importance, the day will not be altered, but 
will be kept sacred to the end of the world. , 

The Jews were enjoined to observe the Sabbath with 
the utmost strictness. They were not to go out of 
their houses, or to take journeys, except to a place of 
worship; and the distance to which, according to the 
Rabbies, they might lawfully go, was two thousand 
cubits, or about two-thirds of an English mile, which 
is called in the new Testament a Sabbath-day’s jour- 
ney. They were not to kindle a fire in their dwellings, 
that is, I presume, for the purpose of dressing victuals ; 
for surely they were not forbidden to kindle a fire to 
warm themselves. They once deemed it unlawful to 
defend themselves on the Sabbath; but experience made 
them change their opinion, although they continued to 
think it a sin to attack their enemies on that day. 

Amongst Christians, there has been a difference of 
sentiment respecting the degree of strictness with 
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which the Sabbath should be observed. Some ere for 
retaining all the rigour of the Jewish law, while 
others insist that now its severity is relaxed ; and this 
view has been adopted by some of the most eminent 
among the foreign Protestant Divines. It is possible 
so to overstrain the duties of the day, as to make men 
think that they can hardly speak, or move, or look 
around them without violating its sanctity ; and thus 
to give the Sabbath a gloomy and forbidding aspect. 
It is possible to grant such liberty, that it shall resem- 
ble a human festival rather than ‘a season of devotion, 
a day of idleness, gossiping, and amusement, mixed 
up with some religious offices. We know how loosely 
it is observed in Roman Catholic and many Protestant 
countries, in the southern division of our island, and 
even in the northern, although our notions of the sanc- 
tification of the Sabbath have been earried as high as 


by any denomination of Christians. 


This precept requires us to set apart for the service 
of God, one whole day in seven, reckoned like other 
days, according to our mode of computing time, from 
twelve o’clock at midnight to twelve next night. 
The Jews reckoned from sunset to sunset. It requires 
us to abstain from our worldly employments, manual 
and mental, from the labours of the body and the 
labours of the mind about secular studies, and from all 
unnecessary words and thoughts respecting such sub- 
jects. It requires us to spend the whole time, when 
we are awake, in devotional exercises, in prayer, 
religious reading, and meditation, in the instruction of 
our families, and pious conversation with them and 
our friends, and in attendance upon the public ordinan- 
ces of grace. It requires us to abstain from those inno- 
cent recreations and amusements by which the body 
and the mind are refreshed and gratified, because we 
can very well dispense with them for one day, since 
we are at liberty to use them on the other six: they 
would engross a portion of the time which is sacred to 
other purposes, and would dissipate our thoughts, and 
indispose us for the proper duties of the Sabbath. 
‘<The Sabbath,”’ our Confession says, “is then kept 
holy to the Lord, when men, after a due preparing of 
their hearts, and ordering of their common affairs 
beforehand, do not only observe an holy rest all the 
day from their own works, words, and thoughts about 
their worldly employments and recreations; but also 
are taken up the whole.time in the public and private: 
exercises of worship, and in the duties of necessity and 
merey.’’* 

He who understands in what the sanctification of the 
Sabbath consists, has no need that the sins forbidden 
in the fourth commandment should be pointed out to 
him. <A detail of them is at least unnecessary at 
present, when I am addressing those who are capable 
of tracing the particulars I have mentioned into all 
their ramifications and consequences. 

You would observe that in the quotation from our 
Confession of Faith, works of necessity and mercy 
are not considered as a violation of the sanctity of the 
Sabbath. By the former, are meant works which 
could not have been done on the preceding day, and 
cannot be deferred till the next. We must kindle fires 
in our houses; we must travel to and from the house 
of God ; we must look after some parts of our prop- 
erty, as our flocks and herds; we must guard it when 
it is exposed to danger; we-must use means to extin- 
guish a conflagration, and carry away goods which 
would be destroyed by it, or by a sudden inundation. 
These duties arise from circumstances over which we 
have no controul. hey will not wait till we find 
time to attend to them, but must either be done now, 
or not done at all; and as the Sabbath was made ,for 
man, they were permitted, although literally they 
break in upon its rest. 
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Works of mercy are those which are performed 
from compassion to our fellow-creatures. The care 
of cattle may be placed under this head, as well as 
under the former. No man is required, under the pre- 
text of resting from his works on the Sabbath, to leave 
them to suffer from hunger and thirst. On the same 
principle, we may carry food and raiment to the poor, 
when. their demands are urgent and we had not a 
previous opportunity of attending to them. We may 
visit the sick, administer cordials and medicines to 
them, dress their wounds, and perform other offices by 
which they will be soothed and relieved. It is on this 
ground that we deem it lawful for physicians to prac- 
tice upon the Sabbath. It is. a gracious institution, 
designed for the good of man in this world, as well 
as for his salvation in the next; and it does not inter- 
fere with any service immediately called for, which will 
contribute to either. 

The time appropriated to the service of God is one 
day in seven, and, under the Christian dispensation, 
the first day of the week. I need not repeat, that 
there ought also to be a daily worship of God, and 
that the duties of the Sabbath do not release us from 
devotion during the week. But this isthe only day 
which God claims as his own in a peculiar sense ; he 
has given us the other six days to pursue our secular 
employments. It follows, that men have no right to 
institute holidays, which return as regularly at cer- 
tain intervals as the Sabbath does in the beginning of 
the week. This is an assumption of authority which 
God has not delegated to them. Holidays are an 
encroachment upon the time of which he has made a 
free gift to men for their worldly affairs ; and although 
enforced by civil and ecclesiastical laws, they are not 
binding upon conscience. No man sins in not observ- 
ing,them ; but he does sin, if he observes them from 
an opinion of their holiness. Men may set apart par- 
ticular days for fasting and thanksgiving; but those 
are only occasional, and not the days, but the services, 
are holy. As for all stated days of worship besides 
the Sabbath, they are human enactments; and there 
is no obligation upon any man to observe them but the 
general one, which requires us to conform to the 
practice of the church, when it is-not sinful or super- 
stitious. 

The Second table of the law prescribes our duty to 
man, which is in-fact our duty to God, because he 
enjoins it; but it is called our duty to man, because he 
is the immediate object of it. The First precept of 
the second table, which is the Fifth of the Decalogue, 
is in these words; ** Honour thy father and thy mother, 
that thy days may be long upon the land which the 
Lord thy God giveth thee.”? The general design of it 
is to ineuleate relative duties; and in the usual manner, 
it gives a specimen in the duties of children to their 
parents. ‘I'here are various relations subsisting among 
mankind, which are founded partly in nature and 
partly in convention. They are naturally related to 
one another ; more generally, as they are sprung from 
one common stock, for ** God has made of one blood 
all nations of men to dwell on the face of the earth ;”’* 
and more particularly, as they are descended from the 
same immediate or remote ancestors. There are other 
relations which, although agreeable to nature, or to 
the constitution and circumstances and wants of men, 
are yet founded in convention or mutual compact. Of 
this description are the relations of husbands and 
wives, masters and servants, magistrates and subjects. 
The duties resulting from them are comprehended in 
the precept; and they are made the subject of posi- 
live prescriptions, because they are of great importance, 
intimately connected with the order and happiness of 
society, and more effectually to secure the performance 
of them by the authority of religion. 


* Acts xvii. 26, 


The duty of children to their parents is expressed 
by honouring them, a general term under which many 
particulars are comprehended. They ought to love 
their parents, to reverence them in their hearts, and 
treat them with outward respect; to obey their lawful 
commands ; to conform to the regulations which they 
establish in their families; to entertain a grateful 
sense of all the eare and kindness which they have 
experienced from them; to acknowledge them in any 
important step which they take; to assist and support 
them according to their ability, if they are in such 
circumstances as to be dependent upon them; and to 
continue their good offices during the joint lives of 
themselves and their parents. In the early part of 
life, when children are living with their parents, and 
are not yet qualified to think and act for themselves, 
or, although arrived at the years of discretion, are 
still lodging under their roof, their subjection to their 


parents is more complete than after they have separated - 


from them, and have houses and families of their own 3 
but at no period are they released from the obligation to 
treat them with deference and affection, to comply with 
their reasonable wishes, and to perform such services 
as the comfort of their parents may require. We 
have an example in Joseph, who behaved with the 
utmost respect to his father, and the most solicitous 
attention to his happiness, after he was exalted to be 
next in rank to the king. Nature itself dictates the 
submission of children to their parents; it is enjoined 
by the laws of all civilized nations, some of which 
have carried it to excess, as the Romans unquestiona- 
bly did, by making children as much the property of 
their father as his cattle, and giving him power to sell 
them as slaves, and to put them to death; and such 
was the severity of the Jewish law, that a froward 
rebellious son was capitally punished.* 

The duties of children to their parents draw along 
with them the duties of parents to their children. 
There is required a reciprocity of good offices. Pa- 
rents are bound to take eare of their children in early 
life; to provide food and clothing for them; to give 
them an education which will prepare them both for 
this world and for the next, to watch over their morals, 
encourage them in good, and restrain them from evil ; 
to exercise their authority reasonably and mildly, but 
firmly; to endeavour to settle them in life; to admin- 
ister to them the counsels of experience; and, in a word, 
to consider them as a trust from God, which they 
ought to manage with incessant vigilance, 1 wil] not 
say, With some moralists, that the rights of parents 
result from their duties, because they originate in the 
Divine institution; but I will say, that a parent who 
neglects his duty to his offspring, ought not to be 
surprised if they fail in their duty to him, and has no 
right to complain either to God or to men. 

The duties of husbands and wives are understood to 
be comprehended in this precept, and a detail of them 
usually constitutes one part of a commentary upon it. 
I do not say that this is wrong; but I should think 
that they occur more regularly under the seventh com- 
mandment, which according to the rules of interpreta- 


tion formerly laid down, by forbidding the violation of - 


the marriage vow, inculcates the duties arising from 
the conjugal relation. 

I proceed therefore to speak of the duties of servants 
to their masters. These consist in respect for their 


masters as their superiors, submission to their authori- — 


ty, attention to their interests, honesty, diligence, and 
fidelity. The extent of their obedience is limited by 
their previous stipulation, whether expressed in words 
or established by custom. A general servant is bound: 
to execute all the orders of his master; but a servant 
engaged fora particular purpose, is bound only to it, and 
is guilty of no breach of contract when he declines to 
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interfere with another department. There is, however, 
another limitation of the duty of both a general and a 
particular servant. A master has no right to command 
him to do any thing contrary to the laws of the land, 
and still less to do any thing which the law of God 
has forbidden; for example, to tell lies, to assist him 
in injustice or debauchery, to perform any unnecessary 
work on the Sabbath. With these exceptions, the 
subjection of a servant to his master is absolute, 
during the time of their connexion. The Apostle 
Paul makes use of strong language upon this subject, 
and. it is worthy of attention, that, in his days, servants 
among the Greeks and Romans were slaves.: ‘ Ser- 
vants, obey in all things your masters according to 
the flesh ; not with eye-service, as men-pleasers; but 
in singleness of heart, fearing God: And whatsoever 
ye do, do it heartily, as to the Lord and not unto 
men.’’* 

Masters are bound to fulfil their part of the stipula- 
tion, by requiring nothing from their servants but 
what is just; by exercising their authority with mild- 
ness, avoiding every thing harsh in the matter or man- 
ner of their commands; by paying their wages, and 
bestowing the commendation which they have merit- 
ed by their fidelity ; by protecting them from injury 
and caring for them in sickness; by guarding against 
entertaining uncharitable suspicions of them, listening 
to calumnious reports of them, speaking hastily to 
their disadvantage, and showing an unrelenting, un- 
forgiving spirit when they have-committed a fault ; 
and, in a word, by treating them as inferiors who at 
the same time are their fellow-creatures and Christians. 
To these may be added the religious duties of mas- 
ters, who are bound to instruct their servants as well 
as their children, to excite them to observe -the or- 
dinances of grace, to reprove them when they are guilty 
of sin, and to encourage them in piety and virtue. 

In the next place, The duty of stibjects to their 
civil rulers claims our attention. It is evident that 
the duties of this class, like those of servants, are 
founded on convention or compact ; because, with the 
exception of parents and children, between whom 
nature itself has established an inequality, all men 
possessed of reason are naturally equal in respect of 
personal rights, and become subject to others, either 
by violence, which establishes no moral obligation to 
submission, or by their own consent virtually or ex- 
plicitly given. It is worthy of attention, that although 
the Scripture gives its general sanction to civil gov- 
ernment, as necessary to the existence and good order 
of society, it still calls it an ordinance of man fT sig- 
nifying that it isa human institution, and consequent- 
ly, that as in the government of masters, its claim to 
obedience is not established by force but by law. The 
jus divinumt of governments, when rationally explain- 
ed, can only mean that lawful governments have a right 
to demand the obedience of the subjects, and that it is 
the will of God that the subjects should submit to their 
authority. ‘The divine right of kings,” says Paley, 
‘like the divine right of constables, is founded on the 
law of the land.” 

There is a considerable difficulty in determining how 
far the moral obligation of submission extends, because 
cases may be supposod and questions may be put, with 
respect to which it is not easy to come to a satisfactory 
and consistent conelusion. In general it may be said, 
that no government is lawful which does not exist with 
the formal or virtual consent of the people. The world 
has been so long accustomed to look upon civil gov- 
ernment as independent of the people, and the notion 
of legitimacy, as attached to a particular form and a 
particular family, has been so carefully instilled into 
their minds, that they are slowly brought to.assent to 
what appears one of the plainest propositions, that a 
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despotic government is an usurpation. Farther, the 
obedience of subjects is defined by the laws of the 
land. No man is morally bound to submit to the arbi- 
trary will of an individual, because be is called a king 
any more than because he is called a master, or to the 
will of a lawful magistrate when he orders any thing 
contrary to the Jaw of the land. The moment he steps 
beyond the boundary of law, he loses his official cha- 
racter,and becomes a private man or a tyrant. Lastly, 
the obedience of subjects, like that of servants, is re- 
strained by the law of God. When civil rulers pre- 
sume to command what he has forbidden, or to forbid 
what he has commanded, they become rebels against 
the King of kings, and have no claim to our homage. 
‘* Let every soul be subject unto the higher powers; 
for there is no power but of God: the powers that be 
are ordained of God. Whosoever therefore resisteth 


the power, resisteth the ordinance of God; and they 


that resist shall receive to themselves damnation.’’* 
These words have been understood to favour passive 
obedience, but in my opinion they have been grossly 
perverted. How could any man in his senses suppose, 
that a messenger of truth would teach us to submit 
tamely to be plundered, and tormented, and destroyed, 
by persons who, with the titles of royalty, were worse 
than common robbers and murderers; to surrender to 
them all that is dear to us as men, all that renders life 
worth preserving; to abstain from making a single 
effort to secure to ourselves, and our friends, and our 
country, the blessings of liberty and equal laws? Is 
it to be supposed that the God of justice and benefi- 
cence has commissioned a few ruffians to pillage and 
oppress their fellow creatures, and called upon the 
latter, under pain of his displeasure, to submit like 
lambs to the butcher’s knife? No; we will make no 
such supposition, any more than we will suppose that 
he has forbidden us to use means to stop the ravages 
of fire, pestilence, or flood, or to employ force to re- 
strain and punish the private ruffians, who with a title 
equally good, attempt to rob us of our property or our 
lives. In the passage quoted, the Apostle, without 
referring to any existing government, or any form in 
preference to another, lays down the general duty of 
Christians to their superiors in the state. They are 
bound to submit; but that it is not blind submission is 
evident from the reason assigned: ‘ For rulers are not 
a terror to the good, but to the evil.” Again, ‘he is the 
minister of God to thee for good.’’+ So far, then, as 
a government patronizes good works, and punishes 
such as are evil, so far as it answers the end of its 
institution by maintaining order and peace in civil 
society, it is entitled to submission; but when, instead 
of protecting, it oppresses the people, we can be no 
more bound in conscience to recognize it as lawful, 
than we are to acknowledge as a minister of Christ, 
the man who teaches error in doctrine, and licentious- 
ness in practice. - 

The duty of subjects is to obey “every ordinance of 
man for the Lord’s sake,” to ‘render to all their dues, 
tribute to whom tribute is due, custom to whom cus- 
tom, fear to whom fear, honour to whom honour.”’£ 
The duty of civil rulers is to enact just laws, and to 
execute them impartially; to be the guardian of the 
rights of their subjects, to maintain order and peace, 
to patronize arts and sciences, to encourage virtue and 
discourage vice, so far as their lawful influence ex- 
tends; to be the fathers of their people, and thus merit 
their respect and willing obedience. 

The duties of the members of the church to those 
who are over them in the Lord, and the duties which 
the latter should perform, might be here introduced ; 
but they are so well known, as to render a detail of 
them unnecessary. 

The precept now before us, is called “ the first com- 
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mandment with promise;”* that is, the first in the 
second table of the law. ‘The promise is contained in 
these words: ‘* That thy days may be long in the land 
which the Lord thy God giveth thee.” It is better, I 
think, to consider this promise as peculiar to the Jew- 
ish dispensation, than to attempt to transfer it to the 
Christian. ‘The law promulgated from Sinai was en- 
forced by temporal. rewards, among which long life in 
Canaan is here held out as the recompense of those 
who should duly honour their father and mother. It 
does not appear from the present history of Providence, 
that the promise is applicable to other countries and 
nations. Of this our Church seems to have been sen- 
sible, when it called it ‘*a promise of long life and 
prosperity, as far as it shall serve for God’s glory and 
their own good, to all such as keep this command- 
ment.’’+ This is, in other words, to say, that the 
keepers of it will live long or not as God shall deter- 
mine, and, consequently, to acknowledge that the pro- 
mise is not now attached to the precept. The attempts 
which have been made to show that the promise is still 
in force, are unsatisfactory, and usually sum up the mat- 
ter in the same indeterminate manner with oureatechism. 

The Sixth commandment is, ** Thou shalt not kill.’’ 
Its design is to guard human life against violence, to 
render it a sacred thing, which is not to be touched 
but by Him whose gift it is, and who has a right to 
resume it at his pleasure. A distinction is made be- 
tween it and the life of the lower animals, in one of 
the precepts delivered to Noah. Man holds a higher 
rank in the scale of being; his life is therefore of much 
greater value, and to take it unjustly away is a crime 
which ought not to pass with impunity. ‘* Whoso 
sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his blood be shed, 
for in the image of God made he man.” 

It is plain from the words now quoted, and from 
other passages of Scripture, that, although the precept 
is absolute, it is subject to certain limitations. It does 
not forbid the taking away of the life of a man who 
has forfeited it by his crimes. The murderer may be 
put to death; and, by the law of Moses, the same 
punishment was inflicted upon other transgressors. It 
is generally agreed that murder should be subjected to 
a capital punishment; but many doubts have been ex- 
pressed whether it should be extended to any other 
offence. The reasoning, indeed, which some employ, 
goes to abolish all capital punishments; for if the 
power of civil] rulers consists in the surrender which 
their subjects have made of a portion of their rights 
or the preservation of the rest, and if no man has such 
power over his own life as to commit it to the dispo- 
sal of another, it follows that the jurisdiction of magis- 
trates does not reach the life of their subjects, and is 
confined to what may affect their personal liberty, their 
property, and, in general, their state in society. This 
question is not now before us; nor the question, what 
end human governments propose by the infliction of 
punishment, whether they are intended as retributions, 
or merely as examples in terrorem. 

The precept does not forbid the taking away of life 
in self-defence. When a man is attacked, he is at 
liberty to defend himself; and if in the conflict the 

‘intended murderer shall fall, no moralist would say 
the defender was guilty of murder, provided that no 
means of saving himself were left but the taking away 
of the life of the aggressor. Surely he was not bound 
to be more careful of the life of his enemy than of his 
own. In such a case, the law can afford him no pro- 
tection; he must use the power which God has given 
him, to preserve the most valuable of all his possess- 
ions, to ward off an injury which can never be repair- 
ed. Human laws accord the same right in defence of 
our property, when an attempt is made to take it from 
us by violence. " 
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It may be inquired, how far wars, in the course of 
which there is a loss of many lives, are consistent with 
this precept? The plain answer is, that they are justi- 
fiable only on the plea of self-defence; that we may 
make war and destroy our enemies when we are un- 
justly attacked, for we are acting the same part, ona 
more extended scale, with the individual who resists 
the house-breaker, the highway-man, and the assassin ; 
but that wars of aggression, wars which have no just 
cause in the conduct of our antagonist, are unlawful ; 
and that, in the sight of God, every life which is taken 
away in the prosecution of them is a murder. How 
much guilt is accumulated upon all the nations of the 
world! and how dreadful will be the reckoning with 
the rulers of the earth, when God shall make inquiry 
after blood ! 

The precept is justly understood to forbid suicide ; 
and for this reason, that we have not absolute power 
over our own life, but are bound to retain and employ 
it to the ends for which it was bestowed, till the gift 
is resumed by the Giver. Disgust at life will not jus- 
tify self-murder, because it can exist only in an un- 
grateful and vicious mind ; nor severe affliction, which 
coming from the hand of God, itis our duty to bear 
with patience; nor the apprehension of evil, which 
may not befall us, and to which, if it did come, we 
should be bound to submit without a murmur. Life 
is an appointed time, measured out to us by the wis- 
dom of God;.it is a race which we must run till we 
arrive at the goal; it is a conflict which we must sus- 
tain till we have obtained the victory. ; 

The prohibition of murder implies a prohibition of 
all the causes which lead to it; as, envy, malice, re- 
venge, secret wishes of evil to others, and imprecations 
of it, unjust and excessive anger, duels, and fighting 
of every kind between man and man. *“ Ye have 
heard that it was said, Thou shalt not kill: But I say 
unto you, That whosoever is angry with his brother 
without a cause, shall be in danger of the judgment ; 
and whosoever shall say to his brother, Raca, shall be 
in danger of the council; but whosoever shall say, 
Thou fool, shall be in danger of hell-fire.”’* An Apos- 
tle, speaking in the spirit of his Master, declares, that 
he who ‘“‘hateth his brother is a murderer.’ The 
command, not to take away our own life, binds us to 
avoid not only direct suicide, but every thing which 
has a tendency to bring it to an untimely end; as, 
peevishness, and fretfulness, and discontent; immode- 
rate grief; anxious care about our wordly affairs, and 
labour unnecessarily submitted to beyond our strength ; 
neglect of our bodies, by withholding due nourishment 
and clothing, and carelessness about our health; in- 
temperance in eating and drinking, and exposing our- 
selves to danger without a lawful eall. 

The positive duties are implied in the negative. We 
ought to use all proper means of preserving our life, 
for our own sakes, and for the good of those who are 
dependent upon us, and to whom we may be useful in 
temporal and spiritual things. We are bound also to 
endeavour to preserve the lives of others, by warning 
them of dangers, by rescuing them from perilous cir- 
cumstances, by ministering to their necessities, by 
doing what will contribute to render life desirable and 
comfortable to them. 

As there is a life of far greater importance than that 
of the body, the precept may be understood to compre- 
hend the duties which relate to the salvation of our 
own souls, and those of our brethren: ‘* He that find- 
eth me findeth life, and shall obtain favour of the Lord. 
But he that sinneth against me wrongeth his own soul ; 
all they that hate me love death.”{ In these words 
our duty to ourselves is pointed out; and with respect 
to others who are. connected with us, itis only when 


we endeavour, by our instructions, our example, and 
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our prayers, to turn them from the path of destruction, 
that we may say with Paul, that “we are free from 
the blood of all men.” 


—— 


LECTURE CV. 
ON THE LAW OF GOD. 


Commentary on the Seventh, the Eighth, the Ninth, and the 
Tenth Commandments.—Conclusion from a Review of the 
Law. 


Tue Seventh precept is, ‘Thou shalt not commit 
adultery.”’ Asit forbids a sin which can be committed 
only by married persons, and according to the rules 
laid down for the interpretation of the law, not only 
forbids all the sins comprehended under this general 
term, but enjoins the opposite duties; a detail of the 
duties of the conjugal relation is more properly intro- 
duced in this place, than under the fifth commandment, 
to which they are commonly referred. 

Marriage is an ordinance of God for the increase of 
the human race, and for other important purposes con- 
nected with the comfort and moral improvement of the 
species. It was instituted in Paradise, where our first 
parents were united as husband and wife by their Creator 
himself, and an example was given to be imitated by 
their descendants. As such it was considered by Adam, 
who, instructed no doubt by a divine revelation, said 
on that occasion, ‘* Therefore shall a man leave his 
father and mother, and shall. cleave unto his wife, and 
they shall be one flesh.’’* 

As only a single pair was created, it appears to have 
been the intention of their Maker that a man should 
have only one wife, and a wife only one husband. In 
this manner Malachi explains the fact, when he says, 
‘* And did not he make one ?’’ namely, one woman} 
‘yet had he the residue of the Spirit. And wherefore 
one? that-he might seek a godly seed.”t Yet we 
know that polygamy was introduced at an early period, 
that it was practised by the patriarchs and other pious 
men, and that it was recognized by the law of Moses, 
and subjected to regulation. If it was not properly 
approved, it was tolerated ; and we must conclude, that 
at that period there was not such moral evil in it, if it 
was at all sinful, as was inconsistent with a state of 
salvation. The case is finally decided by our Saviour, 
who has forbidden polygamy. It now admits of no 
apology; and if a man, professing to be a Christian, 
should take to himself more wives than one, he would 
not only incur the penalty of human laws, but expose 
himself to the displeasure of heaven. 

Marriage is the union of a man and a woman as 
husband and wife. It is founded on mutual consent, 
and binds the parties to each other for life. As the 
relation is of great importance, not only to the indivi- 
duals, but to society at large, the civil laws have taken 
it under their cognizance, and prescribed the forms 
which are necessary to legalize the transaction. This 
precaution has not been neglected in our own country ; 
but the matter is still left too loose, as consent ex- 
pressed before witnesses, or even, I believe, in writing, 
is sufficient to constitute marriage. When the laws 
have settled the forms, the observance of them becomes 
indispensable; and as marriage, although a divine in- 
stitution, is at the same time a civil transaction, a mar- 
riage, in contracting which they have been neglected, 
is not legal and cannot be considered as valid. 

Marriage is not a temporary contract, like that be- 
tween master and servant, but a union of a man and 
woman for life. ‘They cannot separate at their pleas- 
ure or at the expiration of a definite period. They are 
bound to adhere to each other during the term of 
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their natural lives, and neither of them is at liberty to 
enter into a new engagement, without an offence 
against the law both of God and man. ‘There is one 
cause, however, which may terminate the relation 
during their lifetime, namely, the sin forbidden in this 


commandment. Adultery, whether committed by the 


husband or by the wife, is a just ground of divorce. 
It is a direct violation of the marriage vow, giving the 
aggrieved party a right to demand the dissolution of 
an engagement which the other has broken, by retract- 
ing the pledge solemnly given at its commencement. 
You will observe, however, that adultery does not 
ipso facto dissolve the conjugal relation ; it only invests 
the sufferer with a right to demand the dissolution of 
it from the competent authority; if the wife or the 
husband does not choose to exercise the right, things 
remain as they were. Another cause which, in this 
country but not in England, is considered as sufficient 


to procure the dissolution of the conjugal tie, is the 


wilful desertion of one of the parties, which means as 
our law has defined it, the absence of one of the par-. 
ties for a specified time without any lawful cause. If 
a man should be absent from his wife for many years 
on business, or because he was forcibly detained, or 
rendered incapable of returning, the wife would have 
no plea fora divorce. Our Saviour has taken no notice 
of this cause when speaking of the subject; but it is 
supposed to be countenanced by these words of Paul: 
“If any brother hath a wife that believeth not, and 
she be pleased to dwell with him, let him not put her 
away. And the woman which hath an husband that 
believeth not, and if he be pleased to dwell with her, 
let her not leave him. But if the unbelieving depart, 
let him depart. A brother or a sister is not under 
bondage in such cases.”’* As wilful desertion not 
only implies alienation of affection, but defeats all the 
designs of marriage, it seems to entitle the injured 
party to be released from an obligation which the 
other has violated, and which now serves only as a 
restraint upon the natural liberty of the innocent. 

This precept addresses married persons in the first 
instance, and forbids the violation of the fidelity which 
they pledged to each other when they entered into the 
conjugal relation. It requires mutual affection, cohab- 
itation, the faithful performance of their duty, the 
avoidance of all temptations to sin, and of all means 
leading to it, and such care of one another as shall 
prove effectual, through the blessing of God, to pre- 
serve them pure and blameless. 

Under the head of adultery, all the kindred sins’ 
are forbidden. I may specify, in the first place, forni- 
cation, or the illicit intercourse of two unmarried per- 
sons of different sexes. The enormity of this crime 
might be shown from the state of the mind which it 
implies, and from its consequences ; but it is enough 
in this rapid sketch to remark, that it is expressly for- 
bidden as inconsistent with moral purity, and offensive 
to God. Among the heathens, it was looked upon as 
a venial sin, or rather as no sin at all, and it was 
countenanced by the doctrine and practice of their 
greatest philosophers. This is probably the reason that, 
in the decree of the council of Jerusalem, it is mentioned 
along with some other things of less importance, from 
which the Gentiles were commanded to abstain. + 

This precept also forbids incest oy sexual intercourse 
between persons within the forbidden degrees, as be- 
tween brothers and sisters, uncles and nieces, &c. 
According to the laws of our country, the prohibition 
is extended to the corresponding degrees of affinity. 

It forbids unnatural lusts, which were practised by 
the heathens without shame, and defended, or at least 
not condemned, by such a man as Socrates, but which 
are now of rare occurrence, and always excite unqual- 
ified abhorrence. 
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It forbids, in a word, all impure actions, all impure 
words, and all impure thoughts, as sinful in them- 
selves, and as leading to sin. This is our Lord’s 
commentary upon the law: ** Whosoever looketh upon 
a woman to lust after her, hath committed adultery 
with her already in his heart.’’* ee 

The precept requires us to maintain our own and 
our neighbour’s chastity in heart, speech and behav- 
jour; to cleanse ourselves from all filthiness of the 
flesh and spirit, and to perfect holiness in the fear of 
God. With this view, we should cultivate an habitual 
sense of the Divine presence, which enabled Joseph 
to preserve his innocence, when he was exposed to 
very powerful solicitations : ‘* How can I do this great 
wickedness, and sin against God?”’+ It will be well 
to remember that his eye is upon us in the most secret 
place: that the fear of offending him may counteract 
the most urgent temptation, and check the irregular 
movements of our hearts. This leads me to say, in the 
next place, that we should guard against the entrance 
of evil thoughts into our minds, and immediately expel 
them if they have entered, and should labour to sup- 
press the risings of unhallowed appetite. He who 
rolls iniquity like a sweet morsel under his tongue, is 
prepared to commit it ifa fit opportunity shall oceur, 
and Providence shall withdraw its restraints. The 
man who sports with temptation, and quietly permits 
or encourages its first advances, is in danger of ulti- 
mately yielding to it. The most effectual method to 
prevent the growth of poisonous, fruit, is to destroy the 
root which bears it.—Again, we should guard against 
all incentives to those indulgences which are forbidden 
by this precept, all spectacles which are calculated to 
excite the irregular movements of appetite, all read- 
ing and conversation which may produce the same 
effect. We should avoid loose and profligate compa- 
ny, whose words and example might taint our minds ; 
we should avoid idleness, which, leaving the mind 
vacant, exposes it to the inroads of unhallowed sen- 
timents and passions; we should avoid intemperance 
in eating as drinking, than which nothing is more 
likely to give appetite the mastery over reason. In 
a word, we should live in the contemplation of death 
and the future judgment, and the awful realities of 
eternity, a just apprehension of which will divest the 
pleasures of sense of their attractions ; and continually 
offer up our prayers to God for his restraining and sane- 
tifying grace, without which our precautions and res- 
olutions will be unavailing. ‘* Wherewithal shall a 
young man purify his way? By taking heed thereto, 
according to thy word ;’’{ by making the word his 
guide, and depending upon the assistance which it 
promises. ‘ My son, be strong in the grace which is 
in Christ Jesus.’’|]} ** Once,’? says Paul to the Cor- 
inthians, ** ye were adulterers, fornicators, and abusers 
of yourselves with mankind; but ye are washed, but 
ye are sanctified, but ye are justified in the name of 
the Lord Jesus, and by the Spirit of our God.’’§ 

The Eighth commandment is, ** Thou shalt not 
steal ;’” and the design of it is to guard property 
against fraud and open violence. It places a sacred 
inclosure around it, into which no person must enter 
without the consent of the proprietor. 

It is unnecessary to engage in an inquiry respecting 
the manner in which property is acquired. The sub- 
ject has been discussed by philosophers, and different 
theories have been proposed and defended. It has 
been said to have originated in the right of occupancy, 
or, that he who first took possession of a part of the 
common field of nature, became its rightful proprietor. 
It has been founded on the right of labour, that is, it 
has been supposed that a man, by cultivating a part of 
the soil, was entitled to’ claim not only the produce 
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but the soil, as his own. It has been referred to the 
will of God, who, having created all things for the 
use of man, gave liberty to every individual to appro- 
priate to himself what was necessary for the supply of 
his wants. Without troubling ourselves to discuss 
these theories we may remark that, in a state of society, 
property is ascertained by the law of the land. As it 
points out the various ways in which it may be acquired, 
and secures it to the rightfal possessor, so it determines 
in all controversies which arise between two or more 
individuals, who is the rightful owner of a field, 
a house, money, &c. ‘The sin which the precept for- 
bids is the appropriation to ourselves, by our own act, 
of that which we know belongs to another. A man 
would not be chargeable with transgressing it, who 
should seize another man’s property, believing it to be 
his own, and should endeavour to establish his claim 
to it at law; although his right was not good, his 
intentions would not be dishonest. But he is a trans- 
gressor, who takes what he knows to belong to another 
man; and although he have attained the sanction of 
law by such acts as the unprincipled too often employ, 
he is a thief or a robber in the estimation of God. 

‘Theft is distinguished into different kinds. There is 
peculation, or theft of the public money, a crime often 
committed, and by persons who pass in the world for 
honourable men, and look down with ineffable con- 
tempt upon the obscure culprit, who practises his 
depredations upon a confined scale. There is sacri- 
lege, or theft of the property of the church or of any 
thing devoted to the service of God. This crime is 
comparatively rare, partly because the temptations to it 
are neither frequent nor great, partly because men are 
restrained by a sense of religion, and partly beeause 
it would cover the guilty with indelible infamy. ‘There 
is common theft which is practised daily; and at 
present abounds to such a degree as to render property 
extremely insecure. Robbery differs from theft in the 
manner of committing it. ‘The one is secret and the 
other open; and robbery is accompanied with violence 
threatened, or actually employed, to compel a surren- 
der, or to overcome resistance.—All those crimes are 
forbidden, and they are violations of the laws of God 
and man. ‘The precept condemns the man of office 
who fills his purse out of the public treasury, and 
places him on a level in respect of moral guilt, if it do 
not degrade him still lower, with the contemptible 
wretch who goes from house to house pilfering what- 
ever he can find. It condemns neighbours-who steal 
from one another, servants who purloin the goods of 
their masters, and children who secrete for their own 
use the property of their parents. ; 

Besides what is commonly reputed theft, there are 
various other ways in which men may be-guilty of 
transgressing this commandment, It is broken when 
a man borrows and does not repay. His dishonesty is 
manifest if he denies the debt, or refuses to make 
restoration, or takes advantage of some legal quirk 
to evade payment, or to remove to a place where he is 
beyond the reach of his creditors. But he is also 
dishonest if he borrows without any reasonable pros- 
pect of being able to pay; if he render himself unable 
by idleness, by extravagant living, by rash specula- 
tions, in which he has embarked the property of others 
as well as his own; or if, haying obtained a discharge 


after partial payment, he does not make full restitution ~ 


when Providence has placed him in prosperous cir- 
cumstances. The commandment is broken by the de- 
ceitful arts which are practised in trade; when a man 
takes advantage of the necessity of another to buy 
from him or sell to him, at a price which would have 
been different in different circumstances, or when he 
takes advantage of his ignorance with the same design ; 
when the buyer depreciates the article of sale contrary 
to his knowledge, and the seller labours to raise It 
above its real value; when goods are adulterated, and 
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consequently sold at a price which they would not 
have brought if their state had been known; when 
false weights and measures are used, and less is given 
in exchange than was expected and promised; when 
bargains are not fulfilled, because there is a prospect 
of greater gain, and so what really belongs to the pur- 
chaser, although he had not obtained actual possession 
of it, is withheld from him; when payments are made 
in counterfeit or debased instead of current coin; in all 
these cases, the precept is as certainly violated, as 
when direct theft is committed. It is broken, too, 
when men waste the property of others which is com- 
mitted to their care, or permit it to be wasted by 
others ; when they suffer it to go to decay, and do not use 
the means of improving it which are in their power, 
and which they were bound by their engagements. to 
employ. In this way many are guilty of a breach of 
the eighth commandment, who do not suspect their 
own honesty, and would consider themselves insulted, 
if it were called in question by others. ‘There are 
many other ways of transgressing this commandment, 
which it would be tedious to mention. 

The duty of those who are guilty, in any. form, is 
to cease to do evil, and to learn to do well. ‘* Let him 
that stole, steal no more;’’* let him make restitution 
as far as he has ability and opportunity ; and let him 
guard against temptation to a repetition of the crime, 
and against all the causes which might lead to it. 
Besides entertaining an habitual sense of the omnis- 
eience and authority of God, which would be an 
effectual. restraint from all sin, let him study to be 
content with his condition; and if it is attended with 
inconveniences and privations, let him consider that 
these are allotted to him by the Supreme. Disposer, 
that it is his duty to suffer with patience, and that he 
will not be an ultimate gainer by resorting to unlawful 
expedients for relief. Instead of appropriating to him- 
self any portion of his neighbour’s wealth, he ought to 
regard it as placed within the fence of the Divine law, 
and feel that he is bound to promote his neighbour’s 
interest by all means in his power, for this is the con- 
verse of the negative precept. There are different 
ways in which this work of love may be performed, 
as by assisting others in their labours, when attention 
to our own business will permit; by giving them les- 
sons of prudence and economy; by pointing out to 
them the best methods of managing their affairs ; by 
warning them of dangers which they do not foresee; 
and if we are precluded from using any of these 
means, we always have it in our power to wish them 
well, and to pray for their prosperity. 

‘¢ Let him that stole, steal no more; but rather let 
him labour, working with his hands the thing which 
is good.’ If a man has not resources of his own, 
he must endeavour to provide them by lawful indus- 
try, and thus cut off one strong temptation to theft. 
The crime is most frequently committed by the poor, 
who cannot work for their daily bread; or by the idle, 
who will not work, and take this easier method of 
supplying their wants. Hence it follows that dili- 
gence in business is enjoined by this precept. The 
calling in which we engage must be lawful, because 
the gain which is acquired by an illicit occupation, is 
the fruit of a violation either of this or some other 
commandment, and cannot be sought with a good con- 
science. It must be carried on by lawful means, by 
fair and honest industry, to the exclusion of falsehood 
and fraud, and any encroachment upon the rights and 
privileges of others. It should be managed: with at- 


tention, and prudence, and perseverance, because it is. 


only by the use of these means that we can reasonably 
calculate upon success; but moderation should. be 
observed, not only lest our strength be impaired, and 
life abridged, but that we may not contract an undue 
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attachment to the world, and, by fostering the princi- 
ple of avarice, create a new temptation to dishonesty. 
The cultivation of spirituality and heavenliness of 
mind will be an effectual means of subduing covet- 
ousness, and preventing the evils which spring from 
it; for, if we are seeking the true riches, and are fully 
aware of the vanity of earthly things, we shall be in 
little danger of going out of the path of duty to obtain 
them. 

Even upon those who cannot. work, and are destitute 
of daily bread, this precept is binding. In an extreme 
case, moralists have allowed that a man may take as 
much of a neighbour’s property as is necessary to 
preserve him from perishing of hunger or cold, and 
assign this reason, that ‘‘ when property was first 
established, the institution was not intended to operate 
to the destruction of any; and therefore, when such 
consequence would follow, all regard to it is supersed- 
ed.”’. Be this as it may, the source to which the poor 
are to look is the charity of others, which they may 
solicit, but cannot compel, for this is one of those 
rights which moralists call imperfect, because they 
cannot be enforced in the course of law. I am speak- 
ing of voluntary charity, and not of legal assess- 
ments. Their right to charity, however, is perfect by 
the law of God, who peremptorily enjoins alms, and 
,will punish those who, from inhumanity or selfishness, 
withhold them. Besides a sense of duty, which should 
excite us to relieve our indigent brethren, and in aid 
of which comes the sentiment of compassion towards 
the sufferers, every man should consider that this is 
one of the ways in which we may expect our temporal 
affairs to prosper; for ‘he that hath pity upon the 
poor, lendeth unto the Lord, and that which he hath 
given will he pay him again.’’ ‘There is that scat- 
tereth, and yet increaseth ; and there is that withhold- 
eth more than is meet, but it tendeth to poverty.’’* 

I now proceed to the Ninth commandment. ‘Thou 
shalt not bear false witness against thy neighbour.”’ 
The sin which is expressly forbidden is, the giving of 
false testimony concerning a person when we are sum- 
moned_as witnesses in his cause by proper authority. 
This is done when we affirm that to be true, which we 
know to be false; when we assert as certain what is 
doubtful ; when we give a higher colouring or a deeper 
shade to a transaction, than is consistent with fact ; 
when we deliberately conceal any thing which would 
serve to establish the innocence or the guilt of our 
neighbour. In these and other ways, witnesses may 
swerve from the truth; and as their evidence, in a 
judicial trial, is given upon oath, they farther incur 
the guilt of perjury: ‘‘ These are the things that ye 
shall do, Speak ye every man the truth to his neigh- 
bour; execute the judgment of truth and peace in your 
gates.’ + 

But, although the violation of truth in the solemn 
proceedings of courts is the only sin specified, yet all 
other sins allied to it, and contrary to the general prin- 
ciple inculcated, are forbidden. We must not bear 
false witness against our neighbour in common con- 
versation. We must not charge him with a crime of 
which we know him to be innocent, or pronounce him 
to be guilty upon reports which we have not verified ; 
we must not form rash judgments of conduct which, 
upon inquiry, may be found to be right, although ap- 
pearances at first were unfavourable; we must not 
impute bad motives to him without sufficient evidence, 
when there is room for a more charitable interpretation. 
By this precept, all those are condemned who are 
called calumniators, slanderers, hackbiters, whisperers, 
evil surmisers; the authors and propagators of injuri- 
ous reports ; those whose business it is to detract from 
merit, to throw a shade upon excellence, and to make 
virtue suspected ; who, as the thief goes from place 
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to place in search of prey, roam about with the nefari- 
ous design to commit depredations upon the characters 
of others. We may violate this precept even when 
we speak the truth, if we speak it unseasonably, un- 
necessarily, and from improper motives. We injure 
the character of our neighbour when we retail his real 
faults without any call to divulge them; when we 
relate them to those who have no right to know them ; 
and when we tell them, not to promote any good end, 
but to make him lose his estimation in society. Many 
think that they are perfectly blameless if they adhere 
strictly to truth, not considering that, to a complete 
moral action, more is necessary than its external con- 
formity to the rule, and that the principle in which it 
originated may be so vitiated as to convert the action 
into a sin, Nay, we may transgress this precept when 
we do not speak at all; for, by holding our peace when 
something injurious is said of another, we tacitly give 
our assent, and, by concealing what we know to the 
contrary, by not bringing forward what would rebut 
the charge, we become guilty not in a much inferior 
degree to the first contriver of the calumny. We cer- 
tainly do not fulfil the law, which says, ** Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself.” 

The design of this precept is to *‘ maintain and pro- 
mote truth between man and man.”? Our organs of 
speech were given for the purpose of expressing it. It 
is evident that this must have been the design of our 
Creator, whose ultimate object.in subordination to his 
own glory, was good, to be accomplished by the struc- 
ture of our bodies, and the constitution of our minds. 
Without truth there could be no seciety among men, 
no friendships, no mutual co-operation, no transactions 
of any kind; they would be filled with jealousy and 
distrust, and be reduced to a helpless individuality of 
existence, destitute of all comfort, and harassed with 
perpetual suspicion and alarm. To guard against these 
consequences, God has planted two principles in 
human nature,—an instinctive propensity to speak 
truth, and an instinctive disposition to believe testimo- 
ny. The former may seem to be inconsistent with the 
declaration of Seripture, that ** the wicked are estrang- 
ed from the womb, they go astray as soon as they be 
born, speaking lies.”* ‘These words do, indeed, im- 

ort that there is a proneness to duplicity and deceit 
in human nature, of which there are indications ata 
very early period; but it is called into action only by 
particular circumstances, and in general children and 
fools are proverbial for speaking truth. ‘Truth comes 
spontaneously from our lips, when there is no motive 
to utter falsehood; and so strong is the natural con- 
nexion between our sentiments and our words, that it 
frequently escapes from us when it would be our in- 
terest to conceal it. Men commonly speak truth, and 
lie only occasionally. The disposition to give credit 
to testimony presupposes the former propensity; it 
assumes that truth is generally spoken; it Is strongest 
prior to experience of deceit, and becomes suspicious 
and cautious in proportion as that experience is 
acquired. 
ut although there is a natural propensity to speak 
truth, when it is not counteracted by any improper in- 
fluence, men in their degenerate state do not feel so 
sacred a regard to it as is sufficient to secure them 
against temptation. There are frequent violations of 
it from various causes, against which this precept is 
directed. ‘Truth may be defined to be the conformity 
of our sentiments to the nature of things, and the con- 
formity of our words to our sentiments. The precept 
immediately regards the latter, but not to the exclusion 
of the former. If it is our duty not to deceive others, it is 
our duty to take care that we be not ourselves deceived ; 
and consequently, to make ourselves thoroughly ac- 
quainted with a subject before we venture to speak of 
a 
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it. But when a man speaks as he thinks, he speaks 
moral truth ; and although he should be mistaken, he 
is not guilty of a lie. 

Lies are commonly distinguished into three kinds. 
First, There are malicious or pernicious lies, or lies 
the design of which is to do mischief. These are uni- 
versally condemned, Secondly, There are jocose lies, 
or lies told for the purpose of amusement and merri- 
ment. However common these are, and however light- 
ly they are thought of, a strict moralist will condemn 
them also, because truth is too sacred to be trifled with. 
Thirdly, There are officious lies, which are so called, 
because they are intended to promote the benefit of 
others. It has been pleaded as an apology for these, 
that they do no harm, but on the contrary do good; a 
conscience duly informed, however, does not judge of 
the morality of an action by its consequences, but by 
the law; and to do evil that good may come, is a prin- 
ciple which the Scripture has proscribed. Under the 
same censure are included pious frauds, as they are 
called, and which began to be practised at an early 
period ; lies told, miracles feigned, books forged, and 
sophistical reasoning deliberately employed, to advance 
the cause of religion. Equivocation is another species 
of falsehood, and consists in the studied use of terms 
which bear two different senses, in one of which the 
speaker understands them, while he means them to be 
understood in the other by the person addressed. He 
violates truth, because he intends to deceive. Itis 
violated also by mental reservation, which has been 
justified by Popish casuists, but deserves universal 
execration, because it subverts all faith and confidence 
between man and man. It consists in uttering so 
many words aloud, and then muttering or mentally re- 
peating some more which totally alter their meaning, 
than which it is impossible to conceive a more deliber- 
ate and baser attempt to deceive. 

Every man has not aright to hear the truth when he 
chooses to demand it. We are not bound to answer 
every question which may be proposed to us. In such 
cases we may be silent, or we may give as much in- 
formation as we please, and suppress the rest. If the 
person afterwards discover that the information was 
partial, he has no title to complain, because he had not 
aright even to what he obtained ; and we are not guilty 
of a falsehood, unless we made him believe, by some- 
thing which we said, that the information was com- 
plete. Weare at liberty to put off with an evasive 
answer the man who attempts to draw from us what 
we ought to conceal. On the ground of the want of a 
right to trath, some justify false information given to 
an assassin who is in quest of his intended victim, and 
false promises made to a robber or a tyrant who has 
extorted them by violence. It does not serve much 
purpose to discuss extreme cases, which rarely occur; 
and it is hazardous to lay down a rule which may in 
any degree lessen our reverence for truth. We have 
a choice, when we are exposed to danger, either to sin 
or to suffer; and if there be any doubt with respect to 
the lawfulness of an expedient, every man of a tender 
conscience will take the safer side, by doing what ap- 
pears to be his duty, and will leave the consequences 
to Providence. 

There can be no doubt that promises voluntarily 
made and properly qualified are binding. They are 
binding, according to the sense in which they were 
understood by the parties at the time when they were 
made,—binding, in the plain and natural meaning of 
the terms. But promises are not binding when the 
performance of them is impossible. This is so obvi- 
ous as to require no illustration; but it is proper to 
observe, that the impossibility must have arisen or 
been discovered after the promise was made; and if 
the promiser was aware of it at the time, he excited 
false expectations, and is clearly guilty of a lie. Pro- 
mises are not binding when the performance would be 
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unlawful. A prior cannot be set aside by a subsequent 
_ obligation; and the law of God undoubtedly does not 
require us to fulfil an engagement by which any of its 
plas would be transgressed. A promise is not 

inding unless it has been accepted. It is the accept- 
ance which constitutes the obligation, and not the 
simple promise, which is merely a declaration on the 
of the promiser of his willingness to be bound. 

f I promised to give another a certain sum of money, 
but he declared that he would not accept of it, I am 
released. A promise is not binding which was sus- 
pended upon a condition, if the condition is not per- 
formed. The promiser has lost his right, or rather had 
no right till his part of the stipulation was fulfilled. 
In a word, a promise ceases to be binding, when the 
person to whom it was made releases the promiser 
from his bond. 


The duty enjoined in this precept is, to adhere to 


truth on all occasions. There are some cases, indeed, 
in which, although our words, literally understood, do 
not agree with our sentiments, we do not incur the 
guilt of falsehood, as in irony, parables, and fictitious 

narratives; and the reason is, that as we do not intend 
to deceive, so no person is deceived. The design of 
the speaker or writer is understood. No man mistakes 
a romance or a parable for a true history, or supposes 
irony to be any other thing. than a mode of conveying 
censure under the semblance of praise. But in testi- 
mony, in common conversation, and in more formal 
declarations, our words should be the exact image of 
our thoughts. Itis the character of the man who shall 
abide in the tabernacle of God, that “he speaketh the 
truth in his heart.’’* : 

It remains that we should briefly consider the Tenth 
commandment: * Thou shalt not covet thy neighbour’s 
house; thou shalt not covet thy neighbour’s wife, 
nor his man-servant, nor his maid-servant, nor his 
ox, nor his ass, nor any thing that is thy neigh- 
bour’s.”” The direct object of this precept is not our 
external actions, but the movements of the heart; and 
hence it appears to be supplementary and auxiliary to 
the other commandments. They also must be under- 
stood to regard our feelings and affections, because 
they proceeded from him who will not be satisfied with 
outward obedience; but lest men should not have per- 
ceived their extent, and should have pleaded that, in 
conforming to the letter of the law, they had fulfilled 
its demands, this precept is added to show its spiritu- 
ality. The seventh command forbids adultery; but 
here we find that something more is required than ab- 
stinence from the forbidden act, and that the command- 
ment may be transgressed in the heart: ‘ ‘Thou shalt 
not covet or desire thy neighbour’s wife.” The eighth 
commandment forbids us to steal; but this precept 
shows that the man who would scorn to purloin the 
property of another, may become criminal in the sight 
of God by desiring it: “‘Thou shalt not covet thy 
neighbour’s house, nor his ox, nor his ass.”” By for- 
bidding us to desire any thing that belongs to him, it 
forbids every improper sentiment and feeling excited 
by the state of his affairs, as envy, rivalship, contests 
for superiority ; and thus aims at eradicating the prin- 
ciple which might lead us to injure him in his person, 
his character, or any of hisrights. Itis the safe-guard 
of all the precepts of the second table; and it comes in 
at the close, to remind us that the heart must be pure 
as well as the life. 

Itis a celebrated and important question in theolegy, 
whether what is called in Greek sx4uguez, in Latin con- 
cupiscentia, and in English concupiscence, or desire, has 
the nature of sin. Concupiscence is used in different 
senses. 
to evil which is‘natural to man, and is found even in 
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In the first place, It signifies that proneness” 
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the regenerated. This the Church of Rome acknow- 
ledges to be the matter of sin, or that in which sin ori- 
ginates ; but denies it to be sin, and says, that although 
the Apostle Paul calls it sin, it is not so in itself, but 
is so denominated, because it inclines to sin. I think, 
however, that we are much safer in following Paul 
than the Council of Trent. We cannot conceive any 
proneness, or tendency, or inclination to evil, in a per- 
fectly innocent being; or such to have been the con- 
stitution of human nature, when it was first impressed 
with the image of its Maker. Although capable of 
evil, it was inclined only to good. An inclination to 
evil must be itself evil, as an inclination to virtue is a 
virtuous tendency ; and the rule of our Saviour certain- 
ly holds in the present case, that the tree is corrupt 
which bears corrupt fruit.. In the second place, Con- 
cupiscence signifies the involuntary movements of this 
habitual disposition; and they are called involuntary, 
because they are not accompanied with any deliberate 
act of the mind approving of them and consenting to 
them, but arise suddenly, in consequence of the pre- 
sence of a suitable object. These also have been de- 
nied to be sinful; but although they do not imply a 
formal] deliberate volition, yet, as they proceed from an 
evil habit, they must themselves be evil. It will be 
acknowledged, I presume, that it is our duty to check 
them; but how could this be, if they were innocent ? 
We can conceive no such thing in our Lord; and every 
motion of this kind is excluded by his own declaration, 
that ‘‘ the prince of this world was coming, but would 
find nothing in him;’’* no tendency towards sin, no 
movement of the affections, of which he could take ad- 
vantage to seduce him. Lastly, Concupiscence signi- 
fies fixed, voluntary desire of what is forbidden, which 
all admit to be sinful. 

The latter, therefore, is forbidden in this precept, 
‘Thou shalt not covet, or desire.’? But it extends far- 
ther, and forbids the incipient desire, even before it 
has obtained the consent of the mind, and consequently 
the previous state of mind in which it originated ; for 
if the tendency in act be condemned, the tendency in 
habit is also condemned. The Apostle Paul says, “I 
had not known sin but by the law; for I had not known 
lust, except the law had said, Thou shalt not covet.” ¢ 
We cannot suppose him to mean, that he did not know 
that the deliberate desire of a sinful object was sinful, 
although there is reason to think that some of the 
Jewish Doctors of that ase made obedience to consist 
merely in external conformity to the law; yet it is 
hardly credible that a man who had studied the law 
so diligently, had entirely over-looked all the notices 
of its spirituality, and particularly the principle upon 
which it is founded—love to God and to man. Itis 
probable, that in the passage before us, he refers te 
the first motions of sin, those involuntary acts of con- 
cupiscence of which we have spoken, and declares 
that it was only by this precept that he came to know 
them to be sinful. It was when the precept was 
brought home to his conscience by the Spirit of God, 
that he made this discovery. ‘Till then, he had be- 
lieved that all was right as long as he was free from 
outward sin, or, at least, from the settled and deliber- 
ate desire of what was evil. 

This precept teaches us how we ought to be affected 
towards our neighbour. As we should abstain from an 
open invasion of his rights, so we should harbour no 
uncharitable disposition towards him, no wish which 
is at variance with his happiness, and would lead us 
to encroach upon his honour, and property, and peace. 
It condemns all dissatisfaction with our lot; and all 
intentions, as well as endeavours, to change it by any 
means inconsistent with justice and love to our neigh- 
bour, and_with entire submission to the will of God. 
See ctl ete Se ee a 
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Contentment with our own condition, is obviously a tend who shall be conquerors in the struggle for 


duty which it enjoins. The reason that we covet the 
things which belong to our neighbour, is, that we are 
not fully pleased with the portion which God has as- 
signed to us. A contented state of mind would remove 
the cause of these irregular affections, which it is the 
design of this precept to restrain. We see that Fanity 
sometimes produces the effect which should flow solely 
from religion. Some persons are highly pleased with 
themselves, and every thing which pertains to them. 
Their houses, their wives, their children, their proper- 
ty, are so much better than those of others, that they 
have no wish to make an exchange; and, wrapt up in 
the dream of superiority, they allow the wath to go 
on in its course, without envying any one, or disturbing 
any one, except by an ostentatious display of their ad- 
vantages. This example shows how true contentment, 
founded on submission to the will of God, would pre- 
serve us from transgressing this commandment. If we 
believed that our condition is such as it ought to be, 
that it has been arranged by Divine wisdom, and is 
over-ruled by Divine goodness for our best interests, 
we should not be grieved at the greater prosperity of 
others, nor wish to appropriate to our own use any 
thing which they possess. We should even be pleased 
with what was our own, and leave others to enjoy un- 
disturbed what God had given tothem. The tendency 
of this precept is to promote the happiness of mankind, 
as well as the glory of God. If it were engraven 
upon our hearts, if our thoughts and affections were 
under its control, there would be an end to the com- 
plaints and murmurs, the cares and anxieties, which 
agitate our minds; and the world would no longer 
present the disgusting spectacle of a field of battle, 
where emulation, wrath, strife, deceit, and violence, 
act their part, men prey upon one another, and all con- 


honour and wealth. 


Upon the whole, we see that the moral law is in 
every respect worthy of its Author. It bears upon it 
an impression of his holiness; it is adapted to the 
nature of man; it holds all his faculties in subjection 
to his Maker, and its aim is to promote piety, and 
purity, and love. 

When we reflect upon the extensive nature of its 
demands, the spirituality of its precepts, its condem- 
nation of even an irregular thought, its requisition of 
entire and constant submission to God, of an habitual 
reference to his will as our rule, and his glory as our 
end; when we reflect upon the height and depth, the 
length and breadth of the law, we cannot but be 
sensible that it is impossible for any man in the present 
life perfectly to fulfil it. The obedience of the saints 
is attended with many defects, as they are always 
ready to acknowledge. ‘There is not a just man 
upon the earth, that doeth good, and sinneth not.”’* 
The knowledge of the law is sufficient to convince 
any person, whatever his former notions may have 
been, that he cannot be justified by it. Hence there 
is need of a better righteousness than we can sup- 
ply; and we have all reason to be thankful that the 
law has been fulfilled and magnified by our Divine 
Redeemer, and a foundation has thus been laid for the 
acceptance and eternal salvation of those who had 
fallen under the curse. “He is the end of the saw 
for righteousness to every one that believeth.” ‘As 
by the disobedience of one man many were made sin- 
ners, so by the obedience of one shall many be made 
righteous.”+ 
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ABRAHAM, state of religion in his days, 73; 
sacraments of the covenant made with 
him, 460. 

ABSOLUTE, decrees of God are, 185. 

Acrtons, concern of providence in good and 
bad, 223. See Providence. 

ADAM, viewed as the federal head of the hu- 
man race, 238};,effects of his fall on his pos- 
terity, 249. 

AporTion, 391. Meaning of the phrase 
‘Sons of God,’ 391; practice and nature 
of it among men, 391; scriptural sense of 
the term, 392: the mediation of Christ, the 
meritorious cause, 293; means hy which 
this privilege is obtained, 393; difference 
between spiritual and human, 393; bles- 
sings enjoyed by, 394; signified by baptism, 
477. 


ADORATION, a part of prayer, 496. 

ADULTERY, 559; whether it entitles the in- 
jured party to divOrce, 559. 

Ams, duty of giving, 561. 

ANGELS, signification of the term, 201; time 
of creation, 201 ; their nature, 201. 

— Hoty, areintelligent, 202; their ac- 

tivity and strength, 203; their happiness, 

203; are there ranks and degrees among 

them ? 203; their offices in the affairs of 

Providence, 204; their ministry to the 

saints, 205 ; are there guardian angels ? 205. 

— Fatien, were originally created 
pure, 206 ; how long they continued so, 206 ; 
their sin, 206; not placed under a federal 
head, 207; their number, 207; effects of 
their fal], 207 ; ojections to their existence, 
207 ; their subordination to Satan, 208; their 
employment, 269; their power over the bo- 
dies of men, 209; over the minds of men, 
209; to work miracles, 37; to foretell the 
future, 41. 

ANIMAL creation, marks of design in, &6; of 
unity of design, 92. 

ANOINTING, practice of, 288. 

ANTINOMIANISM, 410. 

ANTIP £DOBAPTISTS, doctrine of, considered, 
AT2. 

ApocryPHa. books, notice of, 22. 27. 

APoLttNaRIs, his opinions respecting the hu- 
man nature of Christ, 283. 

Apost.rs, their apparent want of qualifica- 
tion for publishing the gospel, 44; they 
were extraordinary rulers in the church, 
532. 

APposTLes’ CREED, 327. 

Application of redemption. See Redemp- 
tion. 

ARIAN heresy, 158. 

ARMINIAN doctrine of divine decrees, 188; as 
to Adam being the federal head of his pos- 
terity, 239; as to the penalty in the cove- 
nant of works, 242, 244; of application of 
redemption, 353; of the perseverance of 
the saints, 422. 

Ascension of Christ, 333. See Christ. 

ASSURANCE, whether it is of the essence of 
faith, 369. 382; attainable in the present 
life, 370. 

Arueism, forbidden by the first command- 
ment, 548. 

ATONEMENT, a doctrine of revelation, 48; idea 
of sacrificial, prevalent among the heathen, 
208; sacrifices for, part of the Jewish wor- 
ship, 308; atonement of Christ. See Christ, 
death of. 

Arrrisutes of God, division into communi- 
cable and incommunicable, 108. See God. 

AvTHENTIC, when a book is said to be, 19. 

Avruenticiry ofthe Scriptures. See Scrip- 
tures. 

Avurocrapus of the sacred writings lost, 63. 

BaLaam’s Ass, objections to the story of, 54. 

Baptism, sacrament of, the rite of admis- 
sion into the church, 469; difference be- 
tween baptism of John and of Christ, 469; 


application of water necessary, 469; popish 
additions, 470; mode of applying the sym- 
bol, 470; who may be baptized, 472; infant 
baptism vindicated, 472; benefits resulting 
from it, 479; administered in the name of 
the Trinity, 474; meaning and import of 
the words used, 474; who may administer, 
475 ; baptisin by laymen, 476; by heretics, 
476; does not confer regeneration, 475—6 ; 
place for administering, 476 ; sponsors, 477 ; 
blessings signified, 477; duties of the bap- 
tized, 478; only administered once, 479; 
an indispensable qualification for church 
membership, 514. 

BaRNABAS, quoiations from the gospels in 
the epistles of, 29; netices of the other 
books, 29. 

BELIEVERS, privileges of, 370; the law a rule 
of life to them, 454: they only have a right 
to the sacraments, 462. See Saints. 


Brza, his edition of the New Testament, 65. 


Bisuop, duty of, in episcopal form of govern- 
meut, 520; bishop and presbyter converti- 
ble terms, 521; office in primitive times, 


Birru of our Saviour, 324. 


Briaspenemy, forbidden, 553. 


Bopy, heathen philosophers had no idea of 


the resurrection of, 49; marks of design in 
the human body, 86; state of it after death, 


436; resurrection of it, 437; identity of it | 


in the resurrection, 439; nature of the glo- 
rified body 441. 


Bucer, his opinions respecting the eucharist, 


489. 


Catvin, his opinions respecting the eucha- 


rist, 490. 


CaTALOGuES, ancient, of books of New Tes- 


tament, 30. 


Canon of Scripture. See Scriptures. 


Causk, finaJ, what it is, 114. 


CEREMONIAL law, objections to it considered, 


55; its design, 74. 


Ceremonies, decreed by human authority, 


not binding, 414-5; power of the church to 
enact, 540. 

Crrinruus, his heresy, and evidence by him 
of the genuineness of the Scriptures, 30. 
CuastTIitry enjoined by the seventh command- 

ment, 560. 

CHILDREN, early depravity of, a proofof orig- 

. inal sin, 252; their duties to parents, 556. 
See Infants. 

CurisT, appearance of, why delayed for 
four thousand years, 77; duration of his 
ministry, 77; nature of his sonship, 156; 
considered as a party to the covenant of 
grace, 257; dispensation of grace commit 
ted to him, 267; his qualification for the 
office of Mediator. See Mediator, Proof 
that he is the Messiah, 280. See Messiah, 
Meaning and allusion of the term Christ, 
or the anointed one, 288; when was he 
anointed, 288; office to which he was 
anointed, 289; necessity for his being pro- 
phet, priest, and king, 289 ; their respective 
provinces, and mutual relations, 289; his 
righteousness the ground of the sinners’ 
justification, 374—386; his mediation the 
meritorious cause of adoption, 393; did he 
purchase temporal blessings for his people 2 
395; in what sense sanctification is his 
work, 400; his is the pattern of sanctifica- 
tion, 403; spiritual joy arises from an in- 
terest in him, 418-9; his mediation secures 
the perseverance of the saints, 424. 

— Ascension of, nature in which he 

ascended, 334; place to which, 334; the 

witnesses, 335; other circumstances, 335. 

Death of, was a propitiatory sac- 
rifice, 304 ; Socinian view of it, 305 ; middle 
scheme, 306 ; proof of the catholic doctrine 
of, 307—8 ; import of the language of Scrip- 
fure respecting it, 309; correspondence 


with the atoning sacrifices of the Levitical 
law. 3J0; it is a part of his humiliation, 
327 ; extent of its benefits, 315. > 

Curis, Divinity of, 159; importance of the 
doctrine, and ground of it, 159; language 
of scripture respecting it, 160; his pre-ex- 
istence, 162; various proofs and arguments 
for his divinity, 163—175; objections to it 
considered, 175—177. 

Exaltation of, his resurrection, 328; 

his ascension, 333; his sitting down at the 

right hand of God, and what this implies, 

335 5 his judging the world, 338; the king- 

dom conferred on him, 343. _ 

- Humiliation of, 3233 distinction be- 
tween it, and his condescension, 323; steps 
of it, his birth, 324; the meanness of hig 
condition, 324; the place of his birth, 324; 
his subjection to the law, 324; events of his 
life, 325; his sufferings, 326; the wrath of 
Cod which he endured, 326; his death on 
the cross, 326; his burial, 327; opinion re- 
specting his descent into hell, 337. 

—— Intercession of, what it means, 

318; place where carried on, 318; objects 

of it, 319; mode of it, prayer, 319; subject- 

matter of, 320; difference between it and 

the intercession of the Holy Spirit, 321; 

was typified under the Jewish economy, 

321; cause or reason for it, 322; Christ the 

only intercessor, 322. 

Judging the world, 338. See Gen- 

eral Judgment. 

Kingdom conferred on, 343; distin- 
guished from his natural kingdom, 344; in 
what nature he administers it, 344 ; its uni- 
versality, 345; view of it in reference to 
the church, 345; he reigns in the kingdom 
of glory, 348; its duration, 348; what is 
meant by Christ's delivering up the king- 
dom to his Father, 349, 

——— Person of, 283; his human nature, 
283 ; its integrity and sin!essness, 284; from 
whence this sinlessness proceeded, 279; 
reason for his assuming human nature, 
284; constitution of his person as God and 
man, 284—5; heresies respecting it, 285; ef- 
fects of the hypostatical union, 286; is his 
human nature the object of worship 2? 287. 

Priestly office of, 299; necessity of 

his holding it, £99; his call to, and investi- 

ture with it, 300; duties of the office, and 
general observations on his execution of 
them, 300; Socinian heresy respecting hig 
sacrifice, 301; his similitude to Melchisedek 

explained, 301; his pre-eminence as a 

priest, ever all others, 302. 

Prophetical office of, 288; his exer- 

cise of it from the fall to his birth, 290; du- 

ring histife on earth, 291; from his ascea- 
sion to the end of the world, 291; view of 
his instructions as a prophet, 292; his supe 
riority to all other teacliers, 294 ; agency of 
the Holy Spirit in the execution of his.pre- 

phetical office, 296—7. 

— Resurrection of, preliminary re- 
marks respecting the possibility and neces 
sity, 329; he was raised by the power of 

-God, 329; time of it, 330; evidence in proof 
of it, 330; objections considered, 332 ; con- 
nexion with the resurrection of saints, 440. 

— Substitution of, in the room of sin- 

ners, 310; various passages to prove it, 310; 

objection considered that he did not suffer 

actually the same punishment to which 

men are liable, 312; correct meaning of a 

satisfaction for sin, 313; objections against 

the doctrine considered, 316. 

Union of believers to, 360. See 
Union. Effected by justifying faith, 367. 
CHRISTIANITY, alone has pretensions to be a 
Divine Revelation, 18; truth of, proved by 
miracles, 36; prophecy, 40; success of tlhe 

Gospel, 44} internal evidences; 46. 
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Cuurcn, view of Christ's kingdom in refer- ConsunsTaNntrATION, some remarks on, 287; hody, 86; in the bodies. of Seieuis, 86; tit” 
ence tothe, 345; how founded, 345; its form Lutheran doctrine of, 488 ; objection pte, the vegetable creation, 87; in the planeta 
and order prescribed by him, 346; his au- 488. ry system, 87; in the surface of the earth, 
thority in it isexclusive of of man, 346; | Conrenrménrt, duty of, 563. 87; 1 ‘of exhibited in the works of cre- 
alliance with the state, 346. 512—3, upuolt ConrRavicrions, objections to Scripture, ‘ation, , 
by Christ, 347; defended b him, 347 5 founded on alleged 56; remarks for ex- | Devits. See Fallen Angels. 


ferent meanings of the term, 512; the 


plaining apparent, 5 


Drpacric theology, what it is, 6. 


ble, 513; the invisible, 513 ; distinction of Conversion, the effect ‘of divine grace. See | Dirricunrizs may. be expected ina divine 
militant ‘and triumphant, 514; design of the Regeneration. revelation, 17. : 
church, 514; qualifications "for member- CouNTENANCE, variety in human, an argu: DiscrP.ine, power of the church concerningy 


ship, 514; its unity, 515; its universality 
and perpetuity, 516; its infallibility, 516; 
nature of schism, 516; when is separation 
justifiable, 517; the term im the New Testa- 
ment includes more than one congregation, 


524—5; church of Jerusalem, its extent, | 


S255 constitution of a church, 527; its inde- 
pendence, 537—8; its relation to the state, 
038, 54). * 
——— Government of the, 517—8 ; Popish 
form, 518; Episcopal form, 520 ; Indepen- 
dent and Presbyterian forms examined, 
nab power of achurch to enact a form, 
539. 
Power does not flow froin tle peo- 
ple, 527; opinions of Dr. Owen, 528, sub- 
ordination of courts, 429; Potestas Sey oe 
tixy, 558; in reference to the Scriptures, 
538; to creeds, 539; Potestas ordinans or 
Searaxring, 539; cannot establish any form 
of government, 53 9; or make laws to regu- 
late moral conduct, 540 5 nor enact rites 
and ceremonies, 540; it extends to matters 
of mere external order, 541; Potestas judi- 
cialis, or Ssexesriny, S41; extent of this 
ower, over whom it extends, and its ob- 
jects, 542, 
Cuurcu Rulers, their power does not flow 
from the people, 527; account of, 522; ex- 
4traordinary apostles, 532 ; prophets, 532-3; 
evangelists, 533; ordinary pastors, 533; 


ment for providence, 220. 


Covenant definition of a, 236. 


* 


— of Grace, 254; fact of its existence, 
255; the parties to it, 255; character sus- 
tained by the Father in it, 256; character 
sustained by the Son in it, 257—8; distine- 
tion between it and the covenant of re- 
demption, 258; remarks on the Son’s en- 
gagement to perform the conditions, 260; 
perfect obedience a part of the conditions, 
261; and satisfaction for the sins of his 
people, 262; promises of it as they respect 
Christ himself, 263; as they respect the 
elect, 264; Administration of, 267; how 
we may know if we are interested in, 270; 
See Grace, Mediator. 


__-— of Works, definition of, 226; scrip- 


tural evidences for it, 237; Parties, 228; 
character in which God stood, 238 ; charac- 
ter in which Adam stood, 238; he was the 
federal head of the human race, 228; may 
be inferred from the effects of his sin on his 
posterily, 239; condition of it was obedi- 
ence, 240; its extent, 241; penalty of tem- 
poral death, 242; including the sufferings 
of this life, 243; spiritual death, 244; eter- 

nal death, 245; penalty still in force against 
all under it, 248; promise implied in it, 
246; seals of it, 246; inquiry how far it 
still subsists, 248 ; covenant form abolished, 
248; effects of the breach of it on Adam’s 


541; in primitive churches, 541; over whom 
power extends, 542, 

Discrepancies of the Gospels, a proof. of 
their gentineness, 334 

Disuonxrsry, 560. 

DiIsreNnsaTion of grace. See Grace. Of re- 
ligion under the Old Testament, 71; under 
the New Testament, 76; old, abrogated, 
79; characteristics of the Christian, 787 
universality ofthe Christian, 80, 

Divinity of Christ, 159; of the Bely Ghost, 
177. See Holy Ghost. 

Divorce, grounds of, 559, 

Docers, their heresy respecting Christ’s hu 
man nature, 283. 

Docror,or teacher, oflice of, in the primitive 
ebureh, 534, 

DvALisM, or the doctrine of two principles, ~ 


EsIonttes, proof they afford of the hooks of 
New Testament, 20. 
rhe different of the New Testament, 


Esric TUAL, calling the work of the Holy 
Spirit, 355. See Regeneration. 

Evers, ruling, ordinary office bearers in the 
church, 535; their duties, 535. 

ar rv; the object ‘of Christ's intercession, 
31 

ELecrion, divine decree of, “188; was made 

from eternity, 188; did not proceed on the 


ground of foreseen ‘qualifications in its sub-. 
jects, 189; they are immutable, 189; con- 
nexion with the mediation of Christ, 190; 
not the rule of human conduct, 190; im- 
possibility of the total fall of saints from 
grace, inferred from, 422. 

ELevation, degree of inspiration called, 60; 
objections to ‘the term, 61. 

Evzevir, bis edition of the New Testament, 
66. 

Enenanp, chirch of, practice of confirma- 
tion, 467 ; liturgy seems to countenance the 
doctrine of regefferation in baptism, 475-6; 
use of sponsors in baptism, 477 ; practice of 
kneeling at the Lord’s supper, 493; liturgy, © 
504 ; form of government, 520; ; ceremonies, 
540. 

Enocn, state of religion in bis days, 73. — 

ENos, state of religion in his days, 72. 

Eriscorat form of government, 520; duties. 
of the several orders, 520+ difference from 
Presbytery, 520; arguments for it, 520; 
Christ antiquity of this form considered, 
522;e nation of the renuneiation of, in 
the solemn league and covenant, 524. ‘ 

Erasmus, his edition of the New Testament, 


teachers or doctors, 534; deacons, 525; ru- 
ling elders and warrant for them, 525; their 
duties, 535; power with which rulers are 
invested, 537. See Church Power. 

CrensvreEs, church, 542. 

CIRCUMCISION, a Sacrament under the Mosaic 
dispensation, 464 ; its origin, form, and im- 
port, 464; was temporary, and is now abol- 
ished, 465; superseded by the Christian 
sacrament of baptism, 466. 

Cuiark, Dr. cunsideration of his argument, @ 
priori, for the existence of God, 82. 

CLEMENT, quotations of the New Testament, 
in his writings, 29; proof afforded by them 
for Episcopacy, 523. 

CoincipeNnces in Scripture, a proof of their 
genuineness, 33. 

CoMMANDMENTS, the Ten, 543; the sum of 
them, 545; reason for the division of them 
into two tables, 548; statement of the sins 
forbidden, and duties enjoined in the first, 
548; the second, 550; the’ third, 552; the 
fourth, 553; the fifth, 556 ; the sixth, 558; 
the seventh, 559; the eighth, 560; the 
ninth, 561; tenth, 563. 

CompLUTENSIAN edition of the New Testa- 


posterity, 249; scripture proof for the doc- 
trine of orig inal sin, 251; other proofs of it, 
252. 

Covetine forbidden by the tenth conmmand- 
nrent, 563. 

Creation, heathen had no proper idea of, 
10, 47, 177; not opposed to the immutability 
of God, 106; proof that it affords of the ex- 
cellence of God, 200; of the wisdom of 
God, 114; of his power, 121; of his. good- 
ness, 125; ascribed to Christ, 169; and to 
the Spirit, 180; what it properly is, 195; ar- 
guments to prove the creation of the world, 
196 ; iustration and defence of the Mosaic 
account, 197; date of it, 199; time occupied 
in it, 199; design of God in it, 200. 

— of Angels, when it took place, 201. 
See Angels. 

Creation of Man,211; Mosaic account, 211; 
pattern after which he was made, 2/2; in 
what the image of God consisted, 212; } spl- 
ritually of bis soul, 213; authority with 
which he was invested, 213; qualities of 
his soul, 213; his knowledge, 213; his orig- 
inal righteousness, 214; his happiness, 215. 

CREED, the apostles’, 327. 


ment, 65. Creeps, use of, 515; ¢ ‘hureh’ 's power to enact, 4 
Concomrrance, Roman Catholic doctrine of, 539; authority of, 5 PrastTIanism, in what it consists, 537. 541. _ 
487. Deacons, duty of, * the Episcopal form of | ErerNan death, a penalty of the covenant 
Coneupiscence, whether of the nature ofa government, 520; they are ordinary rulers of works, 215. 
sin, 563. in the church, 535. Life, comprehends all the blessinga 


Conpirion of a covenant defined, 236. See 
Covenant, Ofthe covenantof works, 240; 
of the covenant of grace, 260. cluded in the penalty denounced against 

CoNDITIONAL, the decrees of God are, 10, Adam, 244; eternal also included, 245; im 
185. what it consists, 245; reason why death 

ConrEssion, Popish doctrine of, 467; part of befalls saints, 426 ; whether it is necessary 
prayer, 496, for the sdgctadention of the. soul, 427; its 

ConreEssions of Faith, use of, 515: power of effects on saints, 428; described as a sleep, 


Deatu, temporal, the penalty of sin, 242; 
spiritual, in what it consists, 244; was in- 


promised to helievers, 264. 
Ererniry, scholastic divisions of, 89; of the 
divine decrees, 184; of election, 188. ‘ 
—_—— of God, 89; ‘definition, 90; ascribed 
to Christ, 166; to the Holy Spirit, 179. ° 
Evcuarist, the. See the Lord’s Supper. — — 
Evsestus, his testimony to the genuineness 
of Scripture, 29—80; his catalogue of the 


the church to enact, 539; authority of, 529. 428; survival of the soul after it, 429; doc- books, 30. 
CoNFIRMATION, not a sacrament, 467; re- trine of an intermediate state after it, 483; | Evrycnes, his heresy respecting the consti- 
marks on as observed by the church of of the sleep of the soul after it, 434; of pur- tutiou of Christ's person, 


England, 467. 

Conscience, bears testimony to the justice of 
God, 135; import. and nature of, 411; office 
of, 412; its fallibility, 412; not its own 
rule, 412; power of superiors over, 413; the 


EVANGELISTS were extraordinary rulers in 
the primitive church, 533. — 
See . 


Evipences of Christianity, 18-57. 
Eyit. Revelation gives the only satisfactory 


gatory, 430 ; state of the body after it, 436. 
———- of Cd&rist, an atonement for sin, 

304 ; extent of its benefits, 315. 
DecatoeuE, the, 543. See Commandments. 
Decrers of God are immutable, 105; diffi- 


Christianity. 


will of God the rule, 413; how this rule 
was known to the heathen, 414; only rule 
to Christians is the word of God, 414; au- 
thority of an erring, 415; God alone the 
Lord of the, 415—6; different states in 
which it may exist, 416; distinctions into 
an antecedent and consequent, 416; en- 
lightened and erring, 416; firm, and as- 
sured, and doubting, 416; ‘timid and deli- 
cate, 417; awakened and hardened, 417; 
good and bad, 217; operations of, prove 
the immortality of the sou), 430, 

CONSCIENCE, peace of, distinguished from 
mere security, 417 ; founded on peace with 
God, 418; connected with privilege of sanc- 
tification, 418; produces spiritual joy; 418~ 
9; ; obtained by the Gospel, 452. 


culty of reconciling them with the free 
agency and accountableness of man, 105; 
definition of, 182; connexion with the 
knowledge of , 182; nature of them, 
183; objects of them, 184; properties of 
them, 1&4; are eternal, 184; wise, 184; 
free, 185 ; absolute and unconditional, 185 ; 
this is not inconsistent with human respon- 
sibility, 186, See Predestination, Election, 
Reprobation.. 


Derence, self, right of, 558. 

DELvGr, objections to the history of, 54. 
Demoniacs, 209, 

Derravity of mankind a proof of original 


sin, 252. 


Design, marks of, in the universe, a proof 


of the existence of God. 85; in the buman 


account of the origin of moral and physical 
evil, 48; origin of moral evil, 235. 


EXALTATION, “Christ's state of, 398. See 


Christ. 

Existence of God, a primary article of natu- 
ral religion, 9,82; belief of natural toman, 
and almost universal, 82; @ priori argu- 
ment for it considered, 82; Bishop Stilling- 
fleet’s argument, derived from the idea of 
God, 83; several arguments for his exist- 
ence, 83—89; reflections of this eee 89. 

Fairu, demanded by revelation, 18; ware, GBs : 
of, an aid in interpreting Scripture, 68; _ 
considered as the condition of the covenant 4 
of grace, 258; it is the bond of union with 
Christ, 362; it is a fruit of regeneration, 
365; different kinds of ‘faith; historical, 


ee 


2655 temporary, 365; of miracles, 365; 8a- 
ving, 365; objects, 366; nature and quali- 
ties of saving faith illustrated, 367. 

Paitu, Justifying, defined and explained, 
367 ; is assurance of the essence of faith ? 
369; does it consist in a persuasion that 
Christ died for usin particular, and that 
we are pardoned ? 369, 382; office of, in 
justification, 381 ; whether it precedes or 
follows justification, 381; it is not our jus- 
tifying righteousness, 382; or the condition 
of justification, 383; but the means or in- 
strument, 383; this doctrine well adapted 
to promote the glory of divine grace, 383; 
is the gift of God, 384; justification by faith 
not unfavourable to morality, 386; it isa 
means of sanctification, 405 ; to secure spi- 
ritual joy, believers must live by faith, 
420—1}; profession of it by adults necessary 
before baptism, 472; and a necessary qual- 
ification for church membership, 515. 

Farrurvunness of God. See Truth. 

Fax of man, objections to the story of, 54; 
Mosaic account of, 234; agent concerned, 
234; owing to man’s own fault, 235; con- 
sequences to our first parents, 235; to their 
posterity, 239. See Covenant of Works. 

Fa.sexoop, crime of, 562. 

FatHER, See Ged, 

Farners, their testimony to the genuineness 
of Scripture, 28. 

Forms of prayer, 504. 

FornNIcaTIoN, crime of, 559. 

FRaups, pious, 562. 

Frerpom of human will consistent with de- 
crees of God, 105. 186: 194, See Provi- 
dence, 2 

Furure state, heathen notions of, 49; supe- 
riority of Christian doctrine, 49. 

GENUINENEsS Of Scripture, 18—33. See Scrip- 
ture. = 

GENERATION, eternal, ef the Son, 156—7. 

GroLoey, remarks on, with reference to the 
age of the world, 199. 

Guost, the Holy. See Holy Ghost. 

GiBBON, examination of the five secondary 
causes assigned by, for the success of 
Christianity, 46, 

Gory, future, one of the blessings promised 
to the elect, in the covenant of grace, 265; 
‘in what it consists, 441. 443. z 

Gop, existence of, an article of natural reli- 
gion, 9—10. 82; how far it is demonstrable 
by reason, 10; notions of heathen regard- 
ing, 10; how far our relations to him as 
Creator and Gevernor are discoverable by 
reason, 10; scriptural doctrine of the unity, 
and existence of God, an internal evidence 
of Christianity, 47; explanation of repre- 
sentations of Him as corporeal, and having 
human passions, 55; existence of God, 82; 
his eternity, 89; his spirituality, 91; his 
unity, 92; his immensity, 97; bis immuta- 
bility, 162; his knowledge, 108; his wis- 
dom, 114; his power, 119; his goodness, 
125; his justice, 131; bis truath-and faithful- 
néss, 137; his holiness, 142. See these sev- 
eral titles. Review of his perfections, 
145; he is an incomprehensible being, 145; 
all sufficient, 146 ; sovereign, 147; name of 
God ascribed to Christ, 163. 

—_—— the Father, viewed as a party in the 
covenant of works, 238; in the covenant 
of grace, 256; sustains the relation ofa Fa- 
ther by adoption, 394; sanctification his 
work, 401; happiness of intelligent crea- 
tures depends on him, 419; he is the only 
proper object of prayer, 497 ; connexion be- 
tween his character and the duty of pray- 
er, 499; first table of the Law contains our 
duty to him, 548; commandments consid- 
ered in their order, 348; time appointed for 
his worship, 556. 

Goopness of God, 125; displayed in the act 

* of creation, 125; instances and proofs of it, 
126; not inconsistent with the prevalence 
of disease and death among animals, 127; 
proved by his dispensations to man, 127; 
consistent with the existence of physical 
evil, 128; and of moral evil, 128; display- 
ed in redemption, 128. 

GosPEL, the success of, is a proof of Christi- 
anity, 44; was repugnant to the Jews and 
Gentiles, 44; apparent want ef qualifica- 
tion of persons employed to pulilish it, and 
ils progress, 44; its rapid progress cannot 
be explained on principles of reason or ex- 
perience, 43; examination of Gibbon’s five 
secondary causes of its success, 46 ; its suc- 
cess a proof of the power of God, 124; dif- 
ferent senses of the term, 449; its proper 
import as distinguished from the law, 449; 
not a new Jaw of grace, 450; its efficacy 
as a means of conversion, 451; peace of 
conscience and consolation is obtained by 
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it, 452; it purifies the beart, 452; on 
preaching it, 453. 

GoveRNMENT Of thechurch, See Church. 

GRACE, covenantof. See Covenant. 

- Dispensation of, 267 ; committed to 
Christ, 267; viewed as a Testament, 267; 
prior to the coming-of Christ, 268; how 
then carried on, 269; how carried on under 
the New Testament, 270; distinguished by 
its clearness, 270; design of it, 270. 

——— of Ged, meaning of the term in 
Scripture, 356; its effect and mode of op- 
eration in conversion, 356 ; itis mighty and 
invincible, 356 ; but consistent with liberty 
of will, 357; its glory obscured by the doc- 
trine of justification by works, 378; but 
promoted hy the doctrine of justification 
by faith, 383; its riches illustrated by the 
decree of reprobation, 193; external means 
necessary to all but infants, 448; Gospei 
not a new law of graces 450; its efficacy as 
a means of grace, 451; sacraments a means 
of, 458; prayer a means, 496. 

Happiness, primeval, of man, 215. 

HYeATHEN, were sensible of their ignorance 
and need of revelation, 16; had no idea of 
a resurrection of the body, 49; good works 
of, 468. 

HEAVEN, what the word signifies in different 
places, 198. 334; nature of, 443; employ- 
ment of the saints, 444 ; felicity of, 445. 

HEL, notion of Christ’s descent into, 327. 

Herrerics, early, evidences of Scripture af- 
forded by, 30._ 

HrrMas, pastor or shepherd of, allusions to 
the New Testament in, 28. 30. 

Honiness, meaning of, in Scripture, 142; in- 
crease of it implied in sanctification, 398; 
perfected at death, 433. 

of God, 142; definition of, 142; dis- 
played in the formation of man, 143; in 
the law given to him, 143; in the dispen- 
sations of Providence, 144; in redemption, 
144; in the qualifications for eternal happi- 
ness, 145. 

Hoty Guosr, divinity of, 177; proofs of his 
personality, 178; reason of the name Spirit, 
178 ; his divinity proved, froin divine names 
given to him, 179; divine perfections as- 
cribed to him, 179; works which he per- 
forms, 180; and religious worship paid to 
him, 180; his relation to the other persons 
of the Godhead, called his procession, 181; 
difference on this subject hetween the 
Eastern and Western churches, 18135 his 
agency in the execution of Christ’s pro- 
phetical office, 297; in what his teaching 
consists, 297; intercession, 3215 sanctifica- 
tien his work, 4013 his inhabitation causes 
spiritual joy, 419; and secures perseve- 
rance, 424; his office in. sealing lLelievers 
and giving them the earnest of their future 
inheritance, 425; his influence must ac- 
company the means of grace to insure suc- 
cess, 458. 

Herz, its influence in producing spiritual 
joy, 420. 

Human nature of Christ... See Christ. 

HumiLiatTion of Christ. See Christ, 323. 

Hum, his arguments against miracles, 28. 

HusBaNps, their duties to their wives, 556. 

IGNnatius, notice of the books of the New 
Testament in his writings, 29; proof fur- 
nished by his writings for episcopacy, 522. 

Imaeers, worship of, unlawful, 551; making 
of them not forbidden, 550; of God con- 
demned, 550. 

IMMATERIALITY of the seul, a proof of its im- 
mortality, 429. 

ImmeEnsity of God, 97; denied by some, 97— 
8; definition of, 98; distinguished from 
omnipresence, 98; proofs of it, 99; distin- 
guished from infinite extension, 100; un- 
warrantable. speculations concerning it, 
101; presence of God with his creatures, 
101; doctrine reconciled with passages 
which represent God, as peculiarly present 
in particular places, 101; reflections from 
the doctrine, 102. : 

ImMoRTALITY of the soul, result of the inqui- 
ries of reason with respect to the, 11; doc- 
trine of does not account for the spread of 
Christianity, 46; proofs of it, 429. 

ImmurTaBiuitry of God, 102; proofs of it, 103; 
he is immutable in his existence, 104; in 
his knowledge, 104; in his counsels, or de- 
crees, 105. 189; and in his moral perfec- 
tions, 106; necessary to the support of re- 
ligion, 106; consistent with consummate 
felicity, 106; objections considered, 106; 
reflections on the use of this doctrine, 107; 
incarnation, not opposed to it, 107; nor the 
substitution of Christ, 317; ascribed to 
Christ, 168. 


Impcration of Adam’s sin on his posterity, | 
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249; of Christ’s righteousness in justifica- 
tion, 378; it is the act of a Judge, 379; 
founded on union to Christ, 379. 


INCARNATION, Objection to revelation, on ac- 


count of the doctrine of, 53; not at vari- 
ance with the immutability of God, 107. 
See Christ. 

Incest, crime of, 559. 

INCOMPREHENSIBLENESS Of God, 145. 

INDEPENDENT form of government, 524; ex- 
amination of the arguments for, 525—531 ; 
objections to the system, 531. See Church 
Rulers. 

INFALLIBILITY of the Church, 516. 

Inrants, death of, a proof of the imputation 
of Adam’s sin, 249; early appearance of 
depravity in them, a proof of original sin, 
252; their regeneration, the immediate ef- 
fect of the Holy Spirit without external 
means, 352. 448; infant baptism vindica- 
ted, 472; benefits resulting from it, 479. 

INSPIRATION, claimed by the sacred writers, 
57; different opinions respecting it, 59; ple- 
nary inspiration, 59; degrees of inspira- 
tion, 59; superintendence, 60; elevation, 
60; suggestion or revelauion, 61; in what 
sense the Scriptures are the Word of God, 
61; whether it extends to the language, 62. 

INspIRED men, character of, 62; mode by 
which they were inspired, 63; peculiar 
privilege of Moses, 63. 

INTERCESSION, peculiar duty of a priest, 301; 
Christ’s intercession. See Christ. Of the 
Holy Spirit, 321; of saints, 322. 

INTERMEDIATE state of the soul after death, 
doctrine of, 433. 

INTERPRETATION Of Scripture, rules for, 67. 

IREN#vS, notices of the New Testament in 
the writings of, 29; proof furnished by his 
writings for episcopacy, 523. 

Jamxs, doctrine in epistle of, reconciled with 
that of Paul, 68. 385. ; 

JzeHOVAH, name of, given to Christ, 165. 

JEROME, proof furnished by his writings for 
episcopacy, 522. 

JERUSALEM, extent of the church at Jerusa- 
lem in the apostles’ days, and argument it 
affords for Presbytery, 525; argument de- 
rived from the account of the council of, 
530. 

Joun the Baptist, account of his ministry, 76. 

JonaH, objections to the story of, 55. 

Joy. See Spiritual Joy. 

JupGemenr, the general, will exhibit the jus- 
tice of God, 137; ascribed to Christ, 171; 
a doctrine of revelation, 338; reasons for 
it, 338; time, 340; duration, 340; place, 
340; the parties, 340—1; the Judge and his 
fitness, 341; circumstances attending it, 
341; standards of judgment, 342; the sen- 
tences, 343; their execution, 343; final 
judgment of the saints, 442; purpose for 
which their good works are mentioned, 
442; whether their sins will be mentioned, 
442; their acquittal and entrance into hea- 
ven, 443. 

JupICIAL law, given to the Tsraelites, 74, 

Jcsrice of God, 131; distinguished into abso- 
lute, 131; relative, 132; avenging justice, 
134: testimony. borne to this attribute by 
conscience, 125: by the dispensations of 
providence, 135: and redemption, 136. 
256: it will be openly manifested at the 
end of time, 137: decree of reprobation 
gives an impressive view of it, 193: ren- 
dered the priesthood of Christ necessary, 
299 ; doctrine of his substitution not repug- 
nant to it, 316. 

JUSTIFICATION, importance of the doctrine 
of, 370: meaning of the term, 37]: its au- 
thor and subjects, 371: what it implies, 
372 : ground of it, 374: not the worksof the 
Jaw, 374: nor repentance, 376: nor sincere 
obedience, 376: but solely the righteous- 
ness of Christ, 378: :emarks on the impu- 
tation of his righteousness, 379: office of 
faith in justification, 381: relation which 
repentance bears to it, 384: and which good 
works bear, 384: doctrines of Paul and 
James reconciled, 385: objection that the 
doctrine is injurious to morality consider- 
ed, 286: it supplies the most powerful mo- 
tives to holiness. and against sin, 289: this 
confirmed by experience, 390: difference 
from sanctification, 397: peace of con- 
science founded on it, 418. 

Kitrine, in self defence, 558. 

Kinepom of Christ, 344. See Christ. 

KnNowLepcE of God, 108: proofs that it is 
one of his attributes, 109 : extent ofit, 110: 
distinction of scientia simplicis intelligen- 
tie, and scientia visionis, 112. 182: scien- 
tia media, 112. 182; its qualities, 112—3: 
reflections, 113: connexion with the de- 
erees of God, 183. 
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Know.epar of Man, possessed at his creation, 
213: knowledge acquired by the teaching 
of the Holy Ghost, 297: hha! of, neces- 
sary for salvation, 298: wledge pos- 
sessed by the saints in haneee, 445; neces- 
sary for church members and the degree 
of it, 514. Sadi ‘ 

Tree of, good and evil, command 
regarding it, 233: whether it was a seal of 
the covenant, 233—4. 

Kora, character of the, 18. 

Lanevuace, whether inspiration extends to, 
62; objection to inspiration, on the account 
of difference of style, 62. : 

LANGuAGEs, acquaintance with original, a 
prerequisite for study of the Scriptures, 67 ; 


in which the Scriptures were written, 67. | 


Law, the ceremonial, objections to it con- 
sidered, 55; exhibits the justice of God, 132; 
correspondence between its atoning sacri- 
ficesand the death of Christ, 310. 

the moral, excellence of it, 49; ex- 
hibits the justice of God, 132; and holiness 
of God, 143; how far it retains its author- 
ity, notwithstanding the breach of the cov- 
enant of works, 248; it was not corrected 
and perfected by Jesus Christ, 291; is one 
of the principal parts of the word of God, 
454; its requirements so high that no sin- 
ner can be justified by it, 374; these not 
lowered in the dispensation of grace, 376; 
nor a new law less rigorously enacted, 377; 
the law as distinguished from the gospel, 
449. 454; its use in awakening sinners, 
454; and as a rule of life to believers, 455 ; 
its connexion with the gospel as a rule. 
455; when first given, 543; rules for inter- 
preting it, 545; it is of universal obligation, 
547; and perpetual, 547. 

LEARNING, a competent share of, a necessary 
qualification for a student of theology, 8. 

Liserty, human, consistent with the divine 
decrees, 126 ; consistent with the power of 
= grace, in the conversion of sinners, 

Lis, different kinds of, 562. 

Lire, tree of, was it a seal of the covenant 
of works, 247. 460. 

Liturey of the church of England, 504. 

Lorp’s Prayer, See Prayer. 

— - Supper, a mean of sanctification, 
404; institution und primitive simplicity of 
the rite, 479; its gradual corruption, 480 ; 
transubstantiation, 480; meaning of the 
words of the institution, 481; Lutheran 
opinion of consubstantiation, 488 ; opinions 
of other reformers, 489; its true nature, 
490; in what sense Christ is present, 491; 
observations on the time of the institution 
and the symbols, 491; mode of administer- 
ing it, 492 ; what the partaking of it implies, 
493—4; who may partake of it, 494; how 
often it should be administered, 495. 

Love of God, the promises of the covenant 
of grace originated in it, 265; good works 
must proceed from love to God, 408; it is 
the sum of the decalogue, 545. 

LoTHERAN doctrine of consubstantiation, 488, 

Magicians of Egypt, their enchantments, 37. 

MaGisTRatTE has no power over the con- 
science, 415—6; inconsistency of the 
Westminster confession on this point, 416. 

Manomet, character of his religion, 18; suc- 
cess of it accounted for, 44. 

Man, creation of, 241. See Creation. Pat- 
tern after which he was made, 211; his 
original likeness to the image of God, 212; 
happiness of his primeval state, 215; how 
long he retained his innocence, 215; was 
created fallible, 2832; was placed under a 
law, 232; fall of man, 234. See Fall. Du- 
ties he owes to God, 548; to his fellow 
man, 556. See Commandments. 

MANKIND, universal depravity of, a proof of 
original sin, 252. 

Marcion, the heretic, proves the early exist- 
ence of the Gospels, 30. 

MARRIAGE, the popish sacrament of, 468; 
marriage is an ordinance of God, 559; na- 
ture and duties of, 559. 

Macknient, cliaracter of his commentary, 
301. 251. 439, 

Mass, the. See Transubstantiation, 

MSS. of the Scriptures existing, 63; causes 
of various readings in them, 64; classes of 
them, 64; sources of various readings in 
them; 65, 

MATERIAL universe, existence of, a proof of 
the existence of God, 84. 

Means of grace, the word of God, 447; the 
sacraments, 458; prayer, 496. See these 
several titles. 

Meprartion of Christ, its connexion with the 
decree of election, 190; the effect of it, 274; 
Whether temporal blessings were pur- 
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chased by it, 394; it secures the perseve- 
rance of the saints, 423. er 
MEptiaTor of the covenant of grace, 258; 
none necessary in the covenant of works, 
271; necessary since the introduction of 
sin, 271; observations on OG cee O71 
qualifications of Christ for the office, 272; 
peace established between God and man, 
y a mediator, 274; in what nature Christ 
is mediator, 275; he is not a mediator of 
angels, 275; commencement of his office, 
276 ; duration of it, 276. 348; offices which 
it includes, 288—290 ; kingdom conferred 
on him, 344, See Christ, Messiah. 


-Metcnizepxx, similitude between our Sa- 


viour and, 301. 

Memeens, church, qualifications of, 514 ; du- 
ties towards the rulers, 557. 

Messian, his character different from what 
the Jews expected, 35 ; prophecies respect- 
ing him, and their fulfilment, 43; opinion 
of the Jews regarding, 43; predictions of, 

rior to the appearance of Christ, 278 ; their 
mport, 279; proof that Christ is the Mes- 
siah, 280; from the time of his appearance, 
280; his character, 281; his wonderful 
works, 282; the success of his religion, 282. 

Metnopists, doctrine of, as to sinless per- 
fection being attainable in this life, 400. 

Mippte scheme of the death of Christ, 306. 

MINISTERS. See Pastors. 

MrrRAc.Les, definition of, 36; are possible, and 
afford a proof of revelation, 14.36. 39; they 
are the work of God, 15. 37; the miracles 
of Apollonius of Tyanna, 23; power of evil 
spirits to work them, 37; Huine’s argument 
against them considered, 38; they are nat- 
ural accompaniments of a revelation, 38; 
and necessary, 38; miracles of Vespasian, 
39; Popish miracles. 39; rules for distin- 
guishing the true from the false, 39; 
whether they alone are sufficient to prove 
the truth of a doctrine, 39; ascribed to the 
Holy Spirit, 180; the faith of miracles, 365. 

Morat Evit, how existence of it is recon- 
cilable with the holiness, justice, and good- 
ness of God, 96. 118; origin of, 235, 

Mora Law. See Law. 

Morats, heathen notices of, 11; excellence 
of Christian, 49; doctrine of justification by 
faith not contrary to morals, 386. See 
Good Works, Church has no power to 
enact rules of moral conduct, 540; state of 
heathen morals accounted for, 543; insuf- 
ficiency of reason to discover true moral- 
ity, 543; the rule of moral action, 544. 

Moses, hooks of, genuineness of, 19; cavils 
of infidel writers, regarding them. 20; opin- 
jons of Father Simon and Le Clerc, 20; 
their authenticity, 34; he excelled all hea- 
then philosophers, 47; bis peculiar privi- 
lege, 63; character of his institutions, 74 ; 
his account of the creation illustrated and 
defended, 196; of creation of man, 211. 

Morper forbidden, 558. 

Mysvreries might be expected in a revela- 
tion, 17; objection made to revelation on 
account of them, 52; was a name given to 
the sacraments, 458. 

Name of God, what is meant by, 508; on 
taking jtin vain, 552. 

NaTuRaL theology, articles of, 6; how far 
they are discoverable by reason, 9. 

Nature, laws of, what they are, 219. 

New TESTAMENT, account of the books, 23 
--28; quotations from or references to in 
the early writers, 29; catalogues of books, 
20; inspiration of, 57; various editions, 65 ; 
New Testament dispensation, 76. 270. 

Nesrorivs, his heresy respecting the consti- 
tution of Christ’s person, 285. 

Oarnus, whether they are lawful, 552. 

OxpeDiENcE, the condition of the covenant of 
works, 240; its extent, 240—1; perfect obe- 
dience of Christ, a condition of the cove- 
nant of grace, 260; how it availed sinners, 
260 ; it constitutes his righteousness, 263. 

OBLIGATION, moral law is of uoiversal, 547, 

Orrices of Christ. See Christ, Mediator. 

Oup TesTaMENT, notices of the books of, 19— 

2; inspiration of, 58; the dispensation of 
the Old Testament, 72. 268. See Scrip- 
tures. 

Omntpresence of God, 101; ascribed to 
Christ, 167; ascribed to the Holy Spirit, 
179. See Immensity. 

Orac.ies, character of the heathen, 41. 

Orpers, Roman Catholic sacrament of, 467. 

OrviNances Of Clirist, a means of sanctifica- 
tion, 404. 

OrrerNa righteousness, in what it consisted, 
214, 

——— Sin, consequence of Adam’s trans- 
gression, 249 ; scripture proofs for the doc- 
trine, 249; from the necessity of regenera- 
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_ ton, 252; early depravity of children, 252; 
universal depravity of mankind, 252. | 

ParavisE, held by some to beaseal of the 
covenant of works, 246. 460, 

Panneltpromined to the elect in the cove- 
nant of grace, 264. See Christ’s Death and 
Substitution, Doctrine of universal par- 
don considered, 315. 

PaRENTs, duties of, to children, 556. . 

ParricuLarrry of Scripture a proof of its 

\ ineness, 32. 

Passover, a seal of the coyenant, 465; its 
significancy, 466; superseded by the Chris- 
tian sacraments, 466. 

Pastor, an ordinary ruler in the church, 

» 533—4 ; their duties, 534. 

PATRIARCHAL times, state of religion in, 73. 

Pavn, doctrine of, as to justification by faith 
reconciled with that of James, 68. 385. 

Peace of conscience, 417. See Conscience 

PELAGIANS, their doctrine concerning Adam’s 
being the federal head of his posterity, 239; 
respecting the penalty in the covenant of 
works, 242. 244; respecting the application 
of redemption, 353. 355. 

PENAncE, Roman Catholic sacrament of, 467. 

PENANCcES, absurdity of them, 407. 

PERFECTION, not attainable in this life, 400. 

PerJury, crime of, 552. 

PERSEVERANCE Of the saints, 421; different 
opinions respecting, 422; total fall of saints 
impossible, 422 ; arguments for the doctrine 
of perseverance, 422 ; examination of texts 
alleged against it, 425; not unfavourable to 
holiness, 426. 

Person, meaning of the term as applied to 
the Trinity, 154; constitution of Christ’s 
person. See Christ. 

PERSONALITY of the Spirit proved, 177. 

Perer, alleged supremacy of, 518; no proof 
that he was bishop of Rome, 519. 

Puysica. evil, how the existence of is recon- 
ciled with the goodness of God, 129. 

Piery necessary in a student of theology, 7 

PILGRIMAGES, absurdity of, 406—7. 

PLeNaRy inspiration, 59. 

Prorauity of Gods impossible, 94, 

Po.emic theology, what it is, 7. 

Porery. See Rome, Church of. 

PopisH form of church government, 518. 

PoLyTHEIsM, origin of, 95; forbidden by the 
first commandment, 549. 

PoLycaRP, quotations in his writings from 
the New Testament, 29. 

PotyGamy, remarks on, 559. 

PoRrHYRY, writings of, prove the genuine- 
ness of the New Testament, 31. 

Power of God, 119; definition of, 120; con- 
nexion of cause and effect, 120; apparent 
limitations to jit, 121; proofs of this attri- 
bute in creation, 121; in providence, 123; 
and in redemption, 124; the power exerted 
in the conversion of sinners is invincible, 
356 ; ascribed to Christ, 169; connexion be- 
tween truth and power, 39. 

PowER of thecburch, See Church Power. 

PRACTICAL theology, what itis, 7. 

PRAYER, a means Of sanctification, 404 ; nat- 
ural to man, 496; definition of, and its 
parts, 496; object of it, 497; should be 
founded on the dispensation of grace, 498 ; 
connexion it has with the character of 
God, 498 ; objections to it considered, 499; 
the rule of praver is the word of God, 500; 
blessings to be implored, 501 ; for others, 501; 
public, 502; private, 502 ; ejaculatory, 503; 
seasons for prayer, 503; forms, and objec- 
tions to them, 504; acceptable prayer, 505 

, the Lord’s, 506; its use as a form 

and pattern, 507; itis not a compilation, 507; 

its parts, 507; commentary on it, 507—512, 

Intercessory, of Christ, 319. 

— to Saints, absurdity of, 322. 

PREACHING the gospel, in what it consists, 
453; observations on, 453. 


PREDESTINATION defined, 187; supralapsa-~ 


rian system, 187; sublapsarian, 187; Ar- 
minian, 188; decree of election, 188; de- 
cree of reprobation, 191; practical utility 
of the doctrine, }92; objections to it, 194. 
See Election, Reprobation. : 

Pretacy. See Episcopal form of Church 
Government, 

Priest, office of, 299 ; duties of, 360 ; improper 
designation for ministers of the gospel, 

302; duty under the Episcopal form of 
government, 5£0. 

PrigstLy office of Christ, 299. See Christ. 

PriestHooD, Christ’s superiority to the Le- 
Vitical, 302, , 

PRESBYTER, a convertible term with bishop, 
521; office in primitive times, 523. 

PRESBYTERIAN form of government consider- 
ed along with independency, 524—532; su- 
pericrity over the independent system, 5314 
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PRESERVATION Of all things, a proof of divine 
power, 221. See Providence, : 

PriviLeGEs of believers, 370; justification, 
371 ; adoption, 391 ; sanctification, 396 ; abil- 
ity to perform good works, 405; peace of 
conscience, 411; spiritual joy, 419; perse- 
verance, 421. See these titles. 

Procession of the Spirit, meaning of the 
term, 155. 181. 

PRoMISE, the first, 72; the promise implied 
in the covenant of works, 246; the prom- 
ises of the covenant of grace, 263; meaning 
of the promise in the fifth commandment, 
obligation of a promise, 562. 

Promises of God, faithfulness of them, 139; 
remarks on as absolute, and conditional, 
139 ; they are a source of spiritual joy, 420. 

PROPERTY, how acquired, 560. 

Propuecy, a proof of the truth of reyealed 
religion, 40; definition of a prophecy, 40; 
power of evil spirits to predict the future, 
41; character of the heathen oracles, 41; 
obscurity of prophecy, a proof of divine 
wisdom, 41; argument from prophecy, 41; 
consideration of particular prophecies, 42. 

Propuer, office of, 290; was an extraordi- 
nary Officer in the primitive church, 533. 

PROPHETICAL Office of Christ, 290. 

PROVIDENCE, heathens had imperfect notions 
regarding, 10. 48; proofs it affords of the 
existence of God, 88; of his wisdom, 117; 
of his power, 123; of his goodness, 127 ; of 
his justice, 135; his holiness, 144; ascribed 
to Christ, 170; to the Holy Spirit, 180; 
meaning of the term, 217; arguments for 
the doctrine of, 217; objections refuted, 218. 
220; in what it is concerned, 222; its con- 
cern in the sinful actions of men, 223; dis- 
tinctions of Calvinistic divines, 225; and 
language of Scripture on this subject, 227; 
God’s peculiar or gracious providence, 228 ; 
is there in the dispensations of providence 
a revelation of grace? 350 ; dispensations a 
means of sanctification, 404. 

Pure@arory, doctrine of, 435; arguments 
against it, 486; best argument for it, 436. 

Quakers, opinion of as to baptism, 469. 

Reavine@ the word, observations on, 457. 

Reason, a source of theology, 9; definition 
of it, and how its powers are to be ascer- 
tained, 9; its researches in natural reli- 
gion, 9; in morality, 10. 11; as to the im- 
mortality of the soul, 1]; altogether fails 
in discovering the doctrines of supernatu- 
ral theology, 12; its proper office in theol- 
ogy, 12; objection to revelation on the 
ground of its sufficiency, 51; revelation 
contains no doctrine contrary to reason, 
52; reliance to be placed on its discoveries, 
138. 

RECONCILIATION to God, the effect of Christ’s 
mediation, 274. 314. 

REDEMPTION, Objections made to revelation 
on account of the scheme of, 53; proofs af- 
forded by it of the wisdom of God, 118; of 
his power, 124; of his goodness, 129; of his 
justice, 136 ; of his holiness, 144; divinity 
of Christ interwoven with the whole 
scheme, 174—5; it originated in the cove- 
nant of grace, 254. ; 

———. application of, 350; its necessity, 
and what it implies, 350; the external 
means, are the word and ordinances, 350 ; 
interna] and effectual means is the grace 

-of God, 353. See Hffectual Calling, Re- 
generation, &c. 

REDEMPTION, Universal, doctrine of, consid- 
ered, 315. 

REFORMATION is not regeneration, but will 
always be the result of it, 359, 

REGENERATION, one of the blessings of the 
covenant of grace, 264; effected by divine 
grace, 353; change implied in it, 357; illu- 
mination of the mind, 358; renovation of 
the will, 358 ; effects of it, 359 ; reformation 
is its fruit, 359; it is specifically the same 
in all, 359; and necessary to all, 359; it is 
the foundation of all subsequent attain- 
ments in religion, 360; difference between 
itand sanctification, 397; they are insepa- 
rably connected, 397; good works a part 
of it, 405; baptism does not regenerate, 
475 ; it is signified in baptism, 477. 

RELIGION, dispensation of, traced from the 
creation to New Testament times, 71—81. 

REPENTANCE, not the ground of justification, 
376 ; place it holds in justification, 384. 

REPROBATION, decree of, 191; proof for it, 
191; the ground of it, 192; in what it con- 
sists, 192. 

Responsibility, divine decrees consistent 
with human, 105. 186. 
¥SURRECTION, heathens had no idea of it, 
49; ascribed to Christ, 170. 440; ascribed to 
the spirit, 180 ; doctrine of a matter of pure 
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revelation, 437 ; was believed by the Jews 
in Old Testament times, 438 ; universality 
of the resurrection, 439; identity of our 
bodies, 439 ; it is the work of divine power, 
440; connexion between the resurrection 
of the saints, and that of Christ, 440; na- 
ture of the saints’ glorified bodies, 441; 
opinion of a partial resurrection, 441. 

ResuRRECTION of Christ, 328. 

REVELATION necessary even to establish doc- 
trines of natural theology, 12; a source of 
theology, 13 ; definition of a revelation, 13; 
its possibility, 13; connexion of miracles 
with it, 14; its desirableness, 15; and neces- 
sary, 17; its probable character, 17; de- 
mands the exercise of faith, 18; has a rev- 
elation been given ? 18; pretended revela- 
tions, 18; the scriptures contain the only 
true revelation, 18; miracles are necessary 
accompaniments, 38 ; objections to revela- 
tion, 51; degree of inspiration called reve- 
lation, 61. é 

Riaureousness of Christ, in what it consists, 
263; the sole ground of justification, 378 ; 
his obedience was entirely gratuitous, 379 ; 
was fulfilled not for himself but for sin- 
ners, 379. 

— Original, of man, at his creation, 


214, 
Rires, decreed by human authority, not 
binding, 414; power of the church to enact, 
Rowsery, crime of, 560. 
Rome, church of, her pretended miracles, 39 ; 
belief of tradition, 69 ; conduct in reference 
to the scriptures, 70; doctrines of interces- 
sion of the saints, 322; of justification, 371; 
of pilgrimages and penances, 406—7; of 
works of supererogation, 407; of proba- 
bility, 413; of purgatory, 435; of opus ope- 
ratum in the sacraments, 462; of the inten- 
tion of the administrator of them, 463; five 
spurious sacraments, 466—7 ; unauthorized 
additions to the rite of baptism, 470; opin- 
jon as to the persons by whom baptism 
may be administered, 475; doctrine of 
transubstantiation, 480; form of govern- 
ment, 518; opinion that the authority of 
scripture depends upon the church, 538 ; 
conduct in reference to the ten command- 
ments, 548; worship of saints and images, 
SasgeatTu, the, whether it was a seal of the 
covenant of works, 247; when established, 
553; its morality, 553; change from the 
seventh to the first day of the week, 554; 
method of observing it, 555. 

SABELLIAN heresy, 158. 

SACRAMENTS are seals of the union of be- 
lievers to Christ, 363; they are means of 
grace, 458 ; definition of, 458; their nature, 
459 ; their design, 460; sacraments, or seals 
of the covenant with Adam, 247. 460; with 
Noah, 460; with Abraham, 460; sacra- 
ments are of divine institution, 461; are 
significant of the blessings promised, 461 ; 
and assurances that they shall be enjoyed, 
461 ; how they are to be used, 462; by whom, 
462; source of the efficacy, 462; not affect- 
ed by the intention of the administrator, 
463; consequences of the popish doctrine 
on this subject, 463 ; sacraments of the Mo- 
saic dispensation, circumcision, 464; the 
passover, 465 ; superseded by the Christian, 
466 ; spurious sacraments of the church of 
Rome, 466 ; Christian sacraments, baptism, 
469 ; the Lord’s Supper, 479. See Baptism, 
Lord’s Supper. 

SacRIFICES, institution of, 72; of the ceremo- 
nial law, their connexion with the death 
of Christ, 310. 

Saints, intercession of, 322; origin of this 
doctrine, 322; perseverance of the saints, 
421. See Perseverance. Worship of them 
forbidden by the first commandment, 549. 
See Believers. 

SANCTIFICATION, One Of the blessings of the 
covenant of grace, 265; inseparable from 
justification, 396; meaning of the term, 
396; difference between it and justifica- 
tion, 397; and regeneration, 397; viewed 
as a privilege and asa duty, 397; asa duty 
is our work, 397; what it implies, 398; ex- 
tends to the whole man, 399; not perfect 
in this life, 400; it is the work of the Trin- 
ity, 401; nature and effect of the Spirit’s 
operation in it, 401; controversy as to the 
formation of holy habits in it, 402; Christ 
is the pattern of it, 403; the word of God is 
the rule, 403; external means, 403; faith 
is a mean by which sanctification is car- 
ried on, 405; good works the fruit of it, 
405; peace of conscience connected with 
it, 418; whether death is necessary to com- 
plete the sanctification of the soul, 427; it 
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is completed at death, 433; the gospel as a 
mean of sanctification, 452; the law as a 
mean, 454. 

SanotiFication of the Sabbath, 555. 

SaTan, his power to work miracles, 37; to 
foretell future events, 41. See. Fallen 
Angels. 

SaTisFaction for sin, correct meaning of it, 
313. See Christ. 

ScanpatL, what meant by it, 542; manner of 
treating, 542. 

Scuism, nature of, 517. 

ScrirTuREs, the holy, contain the only sem- 
blance to a true revelation, 18; distinction 
between their genuineness and authenti- 
city, 19; necessity and importance of as- 
certaining their genuineness, 19. 21. 31; 
account of the books of the Old Testament, 
19; of the New Testament. 23; Jewish di 
vision of the Old Testament books, 19; 
Septuagint version, 19; they existed in the 
days of Ezra, 19; references to the books 
of Moses in the other books of the Old Tes- 
tament, 19; proof of the genuineness of the 
several books, 21; jealousy of the Jews in 
admitting a book into the canon, 22; apoc- 
rypha, 22; genuineness of the gospels, 23; 
reason of there being four gospels, 25; gen- 
uineness of the other books of the New 
Testament, 25; whether any books have 
been lost, 27; testimony to the genuineness 
of the New Testament books, 28 ; authen- 
ticity inferred from their genuineness, 34; 
proved by miracles, 36; by prophecy, 40; 
by the success of the gospel, 44; by inter- 
nal evidences, 46 ; inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures, 57. See Inspiration. Sense in 
which they are the word of God, 61; vari- 
ous MSS. 63; result of comparison of vari- 
ous readings, 66; acquaintance with the 
original languages, a prerequisite for the 
study, 66; method for elucidating the text, 
and rules for the study, 67; they are the 
only standards of religious belief, 69; law- 
fulness of inferences from them, 70; con- 
duct of the church of Rome regarding 
them, 70; reasons for forbidding them, 70; 
the church is the depository of them, 538; 
their authority does not depend on the 
church, 538; her duty in reference to them, 
538. See Word of God. 

SEALs of a covenant, what is understood by 
them, 246. See Sacraments. 

Sraurne of believers, what is meant by it, 
425. 

SrnsEs, dependence to be placed on the eyi- 
dence communicated by the, 138. 

rae aca from achurch, when justifiable, 
517. 

SEPTUAGINT version, account of, 19. 

Servants, duty of, to their masters, 556. 

SEVENTY, the commission of, when sent out 
by our Lord, 520. . 

SEXEs, proportion between the, a proof of an 
overruling Providence, 220. 

Simp.icity of the nature of God, 108; of 
the Scripture, a proof of their genuineness, 
a25 

Sin, existence of, reconciled with the belief 
of a just and a holy God, 96. 128; sin of the 
angels, 206;sin of Adam, 234 ; consequen- 
ces of it to himself, 243; to bis posterity, 
243; it is universal, 252. ; 

Sincerity of God’s admonitions, and invita- 
tions to sinners, 140. 352; consistent with 
his decrees, 195. 

Seep, death of the saints compared to it, 
428; doctrine of the sleep of the soul, 434. 

Socintan doctrine of inspiration, 58; of im- 
mensity of God, 98; of the Trinity, 158; of 
the divinity of Christ, 159; of his pre-ex- 
istence, 162; of Adam as a federal head, 
and consequences of his sin, 239 ; of Christ 
having ascended to heaven before he en- 
tered on his ministry, 290; of his baving 
perfected the moral law, 291; of his sacri- 
fice, 30]; of his death, 305; of the applica- 
tion of redemption, 353. 

Sons or Gop, meaning of the phrase, 391. 
See Adoption. 

Sout, immortality of, a doctrine of revela- 
tion, 11; heathen notions regarding it, 11; 
original qualities of the soul, 212; its im- 
mortality, 429; it is completely sanctified 
at death, 433; doctrines of an intermediate 
state after death, 433; of the sleep of the 
soul, 434; of purgatory, 435. 

Soveretenty of God proved from a review of 
his attributes, 147; in election, 189; in repro- 
bation, 192: in the covenant of grace, 256. 

Space, ideas entertained of, 98. 

Sprrit, properties of a, 91. 

———— the Holy. See Holy Ghost. 

Sprrituat death, a penalty of the covenant 
of works, 244. 


ox 


572 

Srrritrvat life, the consequences of union to 
Christ, 364. : q Ae 

— joy, the result peace of con- 
science, 418: its sources, 419: the believer 

~ enjoys only occasional transport joy, 
421; means of securing it, 421. oa 

Sprrituatiry of God, 91: consistent with 
texts in which bodily members are ascribed 
to him, 91. 

Sranparps, the ne ete are the supreme 


standard, 69: nature of subordinate stand- 
ards, 515. <¢ 

 Srare, alliance between church and, 346. 

; eee of church to the se 
UDENT of theology, qualifications of, 7, | 

Sryxe of Scripture, a proof of genuineness, 
‘31: difference of, no objection to inspira- 
tion, 62. 

Subyecrs, duty of, to their rulers, 557, 

— system of the divine decrees, 
187, 

SvssTiTvuTIoN, objections made to revelation 
on account of the doctrine of, 53: doctrine 
of the substitution of Christ, 304. See 
Christ. : 

Success of the gospel a proof of the truth of 

e revelation, i on yihAS x ; 

UCCESSION, absurdity 0 ine of eter- 
nal, 84. : eee 

Svue@ceEsrion, degree of inspiration called, 60 
—I; o} jections to the name, 61. 

SvreREROGATION, Roman Catholic doctrine 
regarding the works of, 407. 

SvUPERINTENDENCE, degree of inspiration call- 
ed, 61: objections to, 61. 

SuPRALAPSARIAN system of divine decrees, 
187. 

Scrremacy claimed for Peter, 518. 

Surety of the covenant of grace was Christ, 


TxacueERr, or Doctor, office of, in the primi- 
tive church, 534. i 

Temrorat blessings, whether they were pur- 
chased by believers, 395. 

—— Death, the penalty of sin, 243. 

TEMPTATION, duty to avoid it, 512. 560. 

‘TESTAMENT, account of the hooks of the O'd, 
19—23; of the ; —22; dispensation 
of religion under the Old, 72; under the 
New, 76. See Scriptures. 

, the dispensation of grace viewed as 
a, 267. 

Text, state of the sacred, 63; methods for 
elucidating, 67. 

THANKSGIVING, t of prayer, 496. 

THEF', dierent kinds of, 560; duty of resti- | 
tution, 561; wh r lawful for the preser- 
vation of life, 561, 

THEOLOGY, observations on its importance, 

5; definitions, 5; articles ural, 6; di- 

visions, 6; qualification student, 7; | 

sources, onnexion trinal and | 
practi | 

THREAT! es of God, truth of them, 140: | 
remarks on them, 140. 

TrimoTuy, whether he was a bishop, 520. 

Trrvus, whether he was a bisbop, o21, 


UNIVERSALITY 


) 


INDEX OF MATTER. 


TRADITION made a winidind oe religious be- 


lief by the church of Rome, 69. 
TRANSUBSTANTIATION, doctrine of, its rise, 


480; explained, 480; its contrariety to 
Scripture, 481; destroys the nature of a 
sacra , 482; is at variance with rea- 
‘son, and the evidence of the senses, 
484; Pa: 


sequent on it, 485; idol 
of the mass, 486; mutilation of the sacra- 
ment, 487; reasons assigned for this, 487; 
doctrine of concomitance, 487. 

TRINITY, the, ol.jection to revelation on ac- 

count of this doctrine, 53; meaning and 

rigin of the term, 149; traces of the doc- 
ine among the heathen, 149; it is a doc- 
trine of pure revelation, 149; proofs for it 
in the Old Testament, 150; in the New, 

152; particular statement of the doctrine, 

153; unity of the divine essence, 154; 

threefold distinction of persons, 154; dif- 

ferent ideas of this distinction, 155; true 
nature of it, 155; opinions respecting the 
subordination of the Son and Spirit, 156 ; 
nature of the Sonship. 156; in what his 

eneration consists, 157; procession of the 

oly Spirit, 157. 178—80 ; heresies opposed 
to the doctrine, 158; objections to the doc- 
trine considered, 158. See Christ, Holy 

Ghost. 

Trot, love of, a necessary qualification for 
a student of theology, 8; connexion be- 
tween truth and power, 39; duty of speak- 
ing truth, 561; natural propensity to truth, 

62, 

Truru of God, 137; truth of his communica- 
tions to man, 128; faithfulness of his 
promises, 139; of his threatenings and de- 
Hunciations, 140; sincerity of his admoni- 
tions and warnings, 110; his nature ren- 
ders him incapable of error or deceit, 141. 

TYPeEs, observations on, 75. 

UNCONDITIONAL, the decrees of God are, 185. 

UNcTION, extreme, popish sacrament of, 468, 

Unton of believers to Christ, of two kinds, 
360; legal, formed when he was appointed 
their covenant head, 261; spiritual or 
mystical, formed in regeneration, 261; its 
nature, 261; the bonds of it, 362; it is real, 
362; spiritual and without confusion of 
persons, 262; and indissoluble, 263; the 
sacraments are scals of it, 2363 ; consequen- 
ces of it, 374; faith as a bond more partic- 
ularly explained. See Faith. Imputation 
of Christ’s righteousness is founded on it, 
379; spiritual joy results from it, 419. 

Unity of God, inferred from the uniformity 
of the works of nature, 92; other argu- 
ments for it, 94; doctrines opposed to it, 
95; Polytheism, 95; dualism, 95; not op- 
posed to the scriptural doctrine of the Trin- 
ity, 96. P 

Universav redemption derogatory to the ex- 
cellence of Christ’s sacrifice, 203; nota 
doctrine of Scripture, 315. 

Christian dispensation, 

80; of the church, 516. 


I’s defence att ; erro con- 


UNIVERSE, nol eternal, proved, 84. 


, 485; sacrifice | _— 


Zines, his o 


~* 


VESPASIAN, emperor, miracles ascribed to, 


39. “; ai Ev 
Wark, whether consistent with the sixth 
commandment, 558. id 

Wire, duties of, to her husband, 559. | 


aes rectitude of man’s, at his creation, 


freedom of the will consistent with 
divine decrees, 105. 186.194. 
- of God, whether the source of 
moral obligation, 543. . S 
Wispom of God, 114; distinguished from 
knowledge, 114; characteristics of, 114; 
proofs of it from works of creation, 114; 
from providence, 116; rede}. 118; 
from the means used for publishing the 
gospel, 119 ; exhibited in the divine decrees, 
F : 


Worp of God, sense in which the Scriptures 
are, 61; the word an external means of 
salvation, 351. 447; it consists of two prin- 
cipal parts, the Jaw and the gospel, 35]. 
448; it addresses persons of every nation 

and condition, 251; it is not the efficient 

cause of conversion, 353; it is the rule of 
sanctification, 403; and a principal means 
of currying it on. 403; it is the only rule 


of conscience to Christians, 414; it con- 


demns every sin and enjoins every duty, 
414; its adequacy asa rule, 414; its doc- 
trines and promises a source of spiritual 
joy, 420: the law and the gospel consider- 
ed separately, 448; use of other portions 
of the Word, 456; observations on the 
reading and preaching of it, 457 ; necessit, 
of the accompaniment of the Spirit, 458; it 
is the rule of prayer, 500. 


Works, covenant of, cannot be the ground 


of justification, 374; the law considered as 
a covenant of works, 454. 


——_, Good, relation they bear to justifi- 


cation, 384; the apostles James and Paul 
did not teach different doctrines, 385; al- 
though not the ground of justification, 
there are strong reasons for the perform- 
ance of them, 387; motives to them held 
out by the doctrine of justification, 389; 
sanctification as a duty is our work, 397; 
good works are the fruit of sanctification, 
405; what they comprehend, 406; their 
relative value, 406; when materially good, 
406; when morally good, 407; they are 
possible only to believers, 408 ; necessarily 
imperfect, 409; incumbent on all the fol- 
lowers of Cl 409; all have means and 
opportunities of performing them, 410; ex- 
tremes with regard to good works, 410; 
Antinomian doctrine, 410; necessity of 
inculcating them, 410; reason for the men- 
tion of them in the general judgment, 343, 
442. 


Worsn?, religious claimed by, and paid to 


Christ, 171; paid to the Holy Spirit, 180; 
whet Shrist’s human nature is the ob- 
ject of it, 287; time appointed for, 555. 


rist, 489, ’ 
e £5) cee 
omy! By 
2 ye Ss 2 : 


pinion respecting the eucha- . 


lente Ie ee te ee, jit 
ease readings in the sacred text, sources _ 


“a 


GENESIS. 
Chap. Verse. Page. 
i 1 - - 197 
2 - 180, 197 
26, 27, - Nn 
ii ae : 212 
16, 17 a. 233 
a 20-24, - 212 
iii 1—16 - 234 
7—19. - 235 
15. 72, 278 
22. 460 
iv 4. 26, 72 
v 24, 73 
vi 2. 206 
viii 21. 251 
ix 11,13 460 
16. 461 
xvi 12. 42 
xviii Qo. 249 
xix 24, 151 
xxii Vy 56, 228 
18. 78 
xlix 10. 74, 280 
Exopus : 
vii 11. 37 
xii 13. 465 
36. 55, 142 
xiv Q1 15 
xix 19. Q71 
XX 2. 455 
Leviticus. 

x 5S 508 
Xvi QT, 22. 311 
NuMBERS. 

vi. 24—26, 151 
DEUTERONOMY. 

xiii 1—3. 40 
xxviii 46. 64. 42 
2 SaMUEL 
xil i1 228 
xvi 11 228 
1 Kinas 
xxii 22523 993 
Jos 
ix Bos Q71 
xiv 4. 252 

5. 14, 20 222 
xxviii 12, &c 12 
xxxi 33. 237 
PsaLMs . 
xxxili 6 180 
xxxvii 37. 428 
xl 7,8 257 
xlv 6. 150, 151 
xlix a2: Q15 
li 5. 251 
11. 421, 422 
lv 17. 503 
Foxx 6,4 237 
Ixxxix 3,4, Q71 
xcii 2. 503 
xevili 1 142 
civ 4. 201 
cv 25. 228 
cxix 165. $97, 503 
exxx 2.5,6 506 
exlv 17. 143 
EccuEsiastEs. 
vii 29. 143, 212 
IsataH, 
vi 1—5. 142 
vii 14. 279 
viii 13, 14. 142 
xiii 19—22, 43 
xxxiii 16. 509 
xl 3s 166 
xiv 21—23. 166 
xlviii 16. 151, 156 
8. 371 
liii 4, 312 
10. 307 
Ixv 23, 24 505 
JEREMIAH, 
xx La 228 
xxiii 5, 6. 166, 279 
23, 24. 98, 167 
xxxii 40. 423 
EzeExgIEL. 
xiv 9. 228 
Xviii 20. 374 


INDEX 


OF TEXTS INCIDENTALLY ILLUSTRATED. 


,  EZxxien. 
Xvili 24, 42. 

xxvi 14, 42 
xliii 26, 27. 555 

DANIEL. 
ix V7, 151 
24-27. 280, 303 
xii Ss B12 
13. 437 

HoskEa. 

i ; 151 
vi t 237 
Mican. 

Vv 2 167 
Haaeat. 

ii 9. 280 
ZECHARIAH. 

i 12. Q77 
xii 10. 456 
MaLaAcuHI. 

i 11. 5 282 
iii ale 280 
iv 2.4—6 76 
MatTrHew 
ii 22. 311 
iii 6. 471 

16. 289, 471 
Vv 8. 445 
17.19. 377 
34, 552 
vi 9—13. 506 
14, 15. 511 
23. 416 
xi 19. Syl 
27. 168, 174 
xii 32, 436 
xiii 20, 21. 365 
xvi 18. 516 
19. 541 
xviii 10. 203, 205 
. 15.17. 513 
18. * 518 
: 20. 167, 491 
xix 14. 473 
16. 177 
17. 237, 261, 454 
Q1. 407 
xX 28. 311 
xxii 35—40. 545 
xxiv 3. 340 
22.24, 423 
XXV ALE SUR 171 
32, 33. 442 
34—36. 343, 442 
xxvi 20. 26, 491 
xxviii 19. 153, 346 
20. 346, 449 
Mark. 
i 10. 471 
xiv 23. 492 
xvi 19. 335 
LvUKE 
i 1—4. 24 
35. 157 
xi Q2—4, 506 
11. 510 
xviii 1, 503 
Xx 36. 202 
xxii 3h. 318, 320 
xxiii 34. 318 
43. 434 
JouN. 
i Ads 25, 162 
De 164,169 
18. 78, 174 
29. 324, 466 
ii 23—25. 168 
iii 5. 354, 360 
6. 251 
ies 334 
36. 140, 174 
iv 2, 3. 162 
14. 419 
Vv 2. 25 
Shas 156, ee 
22, Qa hs 
28, 29. 170 
: 36. 40 
vi 35. 53, 54. 482 
38. } 


161, i76 


viii 


xX 


XXxili 


il 


vi 


vii 


viii 


JOHN. 

44, 207 
58, 74, 104 
15, 316 
16. 319 
29. 423 
25. 171 
2. 432, 444 
HW. 40 
16. 424 
28. 176 
26. 181 
26, 27 321 
3. 176 
a 163 
9 319 
11.15. 20. 424 
Base 361 
Q4, 321 
17. 168 
19. 26. 333 
22. 174, 178 
OFF 372 
28. 164 
Acts, 

6577. 345 
5. 525 
Oiaok 328 
32, 33 267 
38, 39. 473 
42. 495 
44. 46, 525 
ite 174 
31, 32. 526 
ao As. 526 
ae 525 
3. 528 
38, 58 
55. 336 
59.60. 172, 429 
38, 39 471 
14. 172 
34, 35. 194, 409 
48. 475 
T,2. 530 
18, 105, 184 
5. 469, 474 
be 495 
28, 175. 287, 521 
1. 417 
Romans. 

ibs 371 
14,15. 219,342,414 
16. 449 
25. 134, 314 
BF 383 
4, 5. 369, 372 
1. 464, 473 
3—5. 404 
7, 8. 310 
10, 11 309, 314 
12.14. 236, 249 
15, 16. 19. 249 
15—19 257 
18. 240 
19. 373, 376 
4, 361, 471 
5. 478 
6. 401 
23, 245 
4. 405 
7,8. 250 
25. 398 
q. 364, 373 
13; 425 
17. 395, 425 
26. 321, 504 
28. 404 
30. 350, 397 
33. 321, 371. 379 
35—39. 363, 420 
4, 391 
5 164 
15—18 191 
13—17. 351, 448 
6—8. 535 
1—4, 5. 413 
14, 415 
23, 408 
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xii 


xili 


iv 


vi 
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1 CorInTHIANS. 


10. 12. 517 |v 
13—15. 475 

30. 362, 380 |i 
8, 175 | iii 
9—11, 16, 61 

10, 11. 16. 178-80 | i 
14. 353 | ii 
13, 15. 436 | ili 
21, 23... 344,-395 

‘ 377 

4, 529 

oe 541, 542] i 
7, 8. 459, 466 

9, 26 

17. 362 
1—1I1. 407 

14, 74 | ii 
ol. 408 
16,17. — 363, 482 

14, 250 

17, 20. 495 

18. 517 
23—26 480 | v 
4—6, 153] | 
13. 478 | vi 
28. 528.| Vil 
9—12, 445 

12. 154 
20,21. 333, 440] 
24, 26. 348 | vill 


36, 37, 38. 53. 439 


Al. 447 
50, 51. . 428, 442 
2 CoRINTHIANS, 
12, 418 
QT, 22; 425 
6. 8. 435 
10. 171 
15. 316 
19—21. 314, 315 
5 397 
9. 405, 506 
it, 418 
14, 153, 180 
GALATIANS. 
20. 361, 364 
10. 372, 374 
13. 325, 327 
4, 77 
4, 450 
17. 214, 251 
EPHESIANS, 
B; 276 
250 
f 364 
440 
t: 12... 292, 528 
28. 561 
5. 165 
32, 459 
2: 548 
12, 209 
18. 503 
CoLossIANs. 
15. 17. 170 
11,12. 361, 466 
12. 471 
17. 269 
9,10. — 213, 252 
16. 26 
1 THESSALONIANS. 
16. 342, 439 
- 16, 421 
23: 396, 400 
2 THESSALONIANS. 
12. 165 
3, 4. 43 
13. 188 
PHILIPPIANS. 
23. 434 
5—It.. 337, 345 
6. 176, 260 
7, & 323 
21. 441 
1 Timoray. 
1, 2, 501 
6. 311 
16, 459 
OF 417 
47, 520, 536 


xi 


xili 


1 Timorny. 


21. 165 
2 Timoruy. 
10. 432 
16. 57, 295 
Trrvus 
521 
13; 165 
4. 6. 477 
PHILEMON. 
18. 380 
HEBREWS. 
63 
3 123, 154, 170 
6, 173 
we 201 
8 151, 164 
Oe 204 
9. 337 
10. 300 
14—16 273 
16, 284 
17. 287, 313 
6. 301 
Te 318, 319 
4—6. 426 
BS 301 
21. 486 
22. Q57 
28, 175 
Ve 255 
12, 301 
13, 14 396 
14, 179 
15; 179 
16, 17 396 
3 438 
if 540 
3. 196 
4, 72 
5D. 73 
8. 168 
12. 396, 401 
James 
13. 56, 511 
10. 375 
21, 22. 386 
25. 386 
14. 468 
1 PETER. 
10, Tig <290. 
15. 365, 397 
15, 16. 143 
24. 309, 311, 312- 
2) 417 
2 PETER. 
1. 165 
10, 190,370, 421 
4. 208 
20. 426 
ot JouNn. 
167 
S 81,303,309, Bh 
18. 
18—2]. 370, as 
24, 362 
10. 317 
13. 362 
v4 152 
16. 502 
JUDE. 


4. 165, 191, 199 
14, 15. 


19. oF 
REVELATIONS. 
4, 5. 153, 180 
2, 6. 173 
8. 17, 18 167 
0. 459 
23. 168 
6. 312, 318 
ii, 12. 173 
10. 173 
10. 321 
13. 470 
4,5 441 
12. 342, 384 
19—25. 4 
2 385, 443 
a3, 167 
14, 385 
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